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Cicero.  •"CICERO,  (Marcus  Tullius)  die  celebrated  Roman 
\^>  orator,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  about 
107  years  before  Chrifl.  His  father  Marcus  Tullius, 
who  was  of  the  equeftriaii  order,  took  great  care  of  his 
education,  which  was  directed  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Young  Tully,  at  his  firft  appearance  in 
public,  declaimed  with  inch  vehemence  againfh  Sylla's 
party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece;  where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and 
philofophers,  and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence 
and  knowledge.  Kere  he  met  with  T.  Pompouius,  vv  ho 
had  been  his  fchool- fellow  ;  and  who,  from  his  love  to 
Athens,  and  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  Atticus ;  and  here  they  revived 
and  confirmed  that  noted  friendfhip  which  fublifled  be- 
tween them  through  life  with  fo  celebrated  a  conftancy 
and  affection.  From  Athens  he  palled  into  Alia  ;  and 
after  an  excursion  of  two  years  came  back  again  into 
Italy. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome  ;  and,  after  one 
year  more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place, 
the  dignity  of  quseftor.  Among  the  eaufes  which  he 
pleaded  before  his  quaeftorfhip,  was  that  of  the  famous 
comedian  Rofcius,  whom  a  lingular  merit  in  his  art 
had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendihip  of 
the  greateft  men  in  Rome.  The  quaeftors  were  the 
general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the  republic,  and 
were  fent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftributed  to 
them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.  The  i'land  of 
Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  lhare  ;  and  that 
part  of  it,  for  it  was  confiderable  enough  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilybawn. 
This  office  he  received,  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft ;  and 
he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  Before  he 
left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland,  to  fee  every 
thing  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially  the  city  of  Sy- 
racuse ;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  the  magiftrates  who  were  mowing  him  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  the  place,  but  who,  to  his  furprife,  knew  no- 
thing of  any  fuch  tomb. 

We  have  no  account,  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's 
marriage  with  Terentia ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  He 
was  now  difengaged  from  his  quaeftorfhip  in  Sicily,  by 
which  firft  ftep,  in  the  legal  gradation  and  afcent  of 
public  honours,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
fenate,  and  an  actual  admillion  into  it  during  life  ; 
and  fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  emploved  him- 
felf constantly  in  defending  the  perfons  and  properties 
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of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  general  patron.  Five  Cicero, 
years  were  almoft  elapfed  iince  Cicero's  election  to  the 
quaeftorfhip,  which  was  the  proper  interval  prefcribed 
by  law  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of  sedile  j 
to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  elected  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to 
all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero's  election  to  the 
sedilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance  upon  the  office,  he 
undertook  the  famed  profecntion  of  C.  Verres,  the  late 
praetor  of  Sicily  ;  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant 
adts  of  injuftice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  tri- 
ennial government  of  that  ifland.  1  his  was  one  of  the 
molt  memorable  tranfactions  of  his  life  ;  for  which  he 
was  greatly  and  juitly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for 
which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  adrrii  ed  and  efteemed  by 
the  friends  of  mankind.  The  refult  was,  that,  by  his 
diligence  and  addrefs,  he  fo  confounded  Kortenfius, 
though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually 
fiyled  the  k'ing  of  the  foru?/:,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay 
for  his  client.  Vents,  defpairing  of  all  defence,  fub- 
mitted  immediately,  without  expecting  the  fentence, 
to  a  voluntary  exile  ;  where  he  lived  many  years,  for- 
gotten and  deferted  by  all  his  friends.  Vc  is  faid  to 
have  been  relieved  in  this  miferable  iituation  by  the  ge- 
neroiity  of  Cicero  ;(  yet  was  profcribed  and  murdered 
after  all  by  Mark  Antony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine 
ftstues  and  Corinthian  velftls  of  which  he  had  plun- 
dured  the  Sicilians. 

After  the  ufual  interval  of  two  years  from  the  time 
of  his  being  chofen  aedile,  Cicero  offered  hiirfelf  a  can- 
didate for  the  prsetorihip ;  and,  in  three  different  af- 
femblies  convened  for  the  choice  of  praetors-,  tv.  o  of 
which  were  diliblved  without  effect,  he  was  declared 
every  time  the  firft  praetor  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the 
centuries  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes  j 
and  in  light,  as  it  were,  of  the  confulfhip,  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition:  and  therefore,  when  his  prae- 
torlhip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  ufual  reward  of  that  magiftracy,  and 
the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofed  from  if. 
He  had  no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for 
arms ;  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no  charms  for 
him  :  the  glory  which  he  purfued  was  to  fhine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws ;  and  to 
teach  the  magiftrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  how 
to  obey  them. 

Being  now  in  his  43d  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  law,  he  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
fulfhip along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sculpicius  Gal* 
ba,  L.  Sefgius  Catilina,  C.  Antonius,  L.  CafBus  Lcu- 
ginus,  CX  Cornificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.    The 
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Cicero,     two  firft  were  patricians  ;  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet 

v * '  noble  ;  the  two  laft  the  ions  of  fathers  who  had  firft 

imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families  :  Ci- 
cero was  the  only  new  man,  as  he  was  called,  among 
them,  or  one  of  equeftrian  rank.  Thefe  were  the 
competitors  ;  and  in  this  competition  the  practice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  fhamefully  by 
Antonius  and  Catiline  as  it  nfually  is  at  the  elections 
in  Britain.  However,  as  the  election  approached, 
Cicero's  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  all 
the  candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  al- 
ways envious  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out  of 
regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  ihe  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  feemed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a 
flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to 
preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  de- 
fperate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  method  of  choofmg  confuls  was  not  by  an 
open  vote  ;  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of 
wood  diftributed  to  the  citizens,  with  the  names  of 
the  feveral  candidates  inferibed  upon  each :  but  in  Ci- 
cero's cafe  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  fecret 
and  filent  way  ;  but,  before  they  came  to  any  fcrutiny, 
loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  firft  con- 
■  ful :  fo  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  "  he  was  not  chofen 
by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
fuffrage  of  the  city  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people." 

Cicero  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office  than 
he  had  occafion  to  exert  himfelf  againft  P.  Servilius 
Rutins,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarm- 
ing the  fenate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian 
law  ;  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvi- 
rate,  or  ten  commiffioners,  with  abfolute  power  for 
five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  di- 
ftribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens,  &c.  Thefe 
laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace, 
and  were  propofed  therefore  by  factious  magiflrates 
as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multi- 
tude againft  the  public  good  ;  fo  that  Cicero's  firft  bu- 
finefs  was  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and 
to  baffle,  if  poilible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  ait  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the 
roftra,  he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  that  they  rejected  this  law  with  as  much  eager- 
neis  as  they  had  ever  received  one.  But  the  grand 
affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  glory  of  his  conful- 
fhip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to 
polterity,  was  the  fkill  he  fhowed,  and  the  unwearied 
pains  he  took,  in  fupprefling  that  horrid  confpiracy 
which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  for 
the  fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  great 
fervice  he  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  pater, 
f  atria,  "  the  father  of  his  country,"  which  he  retain- 
ed for  a  long  time  after. 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end  ;  but  he 
had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of 
illuftrious  merit.  He  was  now,  therefore,  the  com- 
mon mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  againft  whom 
he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  danoerous,  the  envious  too  :  whofe  united 
fpleen  never  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  pre- 
ferved.     Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  conful- 


fhip,  took  care  to  fend  a  particular  account  of  his 
whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey,  who  was  finifhing 
the  Mithridatic  war  in  Alia;  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wrong  impreifions  there  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  public  declara- 
tion in  praife!  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pom- 
pey being  informed  by  Pvletellus  and  Csefar  of  the  ill 
humour  that  was  riling  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  an- 
swered him  with  great  coldnefs  ;  and  inftead  of  pay- 
ing him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  pafied  in  the  affair  of  Catiline  ;  upon  which 
Cicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a  letter  which  is  flill 
extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  CrafTus 
on  the  Palatine-hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Oiiintus.  The 
houfe  coft  him  near  L.  30,000,  and  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  noblei!  in  B.ome.  It  was  built  about 
30  years  before  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Dru- 
fus  :  on  witich  occafion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  ar- 
chitect promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  fhould  overlook  him  ; 
"  But  if  you  have  any  fkill  (replied  Drufus),  contrive 
it  rather  fo  that  all  the  world  may  fee  what  I  am 
doing."  The  purchafe  of  fo  expenlive  a  houfe  railed 
fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity  ;  and  efpecially  as  it  was 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he 
himfelf  does  not  difiemble  ;  but  fays  merrily  upon  it, 
that  "  he  was  now  plunged  fo  deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  confpirators  fhould  not 
truft  him." 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this 
year,  which  was  the  45th  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  myfteries  of  the  bona  dea  by  P.  Clo- 
dius  :  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  confequences, 
involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpected  calamity. 
Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Caefar's  wife  Pom- 
peia,  who,  according  to  annual  cuftom,  was  now  ce- 
lebrating in  her  houfe  thofe  awful  facrifices  of  the 
goddefs,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was  admitted, 
and  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupnlouily 
excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the  ceremony.  It  flattened  Clodius's  imagina- 
tion greatly  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  in  the  midft 
of  her  holy  miniftry  ;  and  with  this  view  he  dreifed 
himfelf  in  a  woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of 
his  fmooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difcovery  :  but  by  feme 
miftake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  loft  his  way 
when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was  detec- 
ted by  his  voice,  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  fhrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  threw  a  viel  over  their  facred  myf- 
teries, while  Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The 
ftory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a  general 
fcandal  and  horror  throughout  the  city.  The  whole 
defence  which  Clodius  made  when,  by  order  of  the  fe- 
nate, he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf 
abfent  at  the  time  of  the  fact ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
produced  two  men  to  fwear  that  he  was  then  at  Inter- 
amna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city. 
But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  de- 
pofed;  that  Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morn- 
ing 
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Cicero,  ing  at  Ills  houfe  in  Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  Clodius 
formed  a  fcheme  of  revenge.  This  was  to  get  himfelf 
chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  Cicero  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which,  by 
fome  Stratagem  or  other,  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon 
the  people.  But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the 
tribunate  by  its  original  inflitution,  fo  his  firSt  ftep 
was  to  make  himfelt"  a  plebian,  by  the  pretence  of  an 
adoption  into  a  plebian  houfe,  which  could  not  yet 
be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  The  firft 
triumvirate  was  now  formed;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in 
reality  but  a  traiterons  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moft 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  coun- 
try by  violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 
Pompey's  chief  motive  was  to  get  his  acts  confirmed 
by  Csefar  in  his  confullhip,  which  was  now  coming  on  ; 
Csefar,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance 
his  own  ;  and  CrafTus,  to  gain  that  afcendence  by  the 
authority  of  Pompey  and  Csefar,  which  he  could  not 
fuftain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he 
pleafed  with  the  triumvirate ;  and  been  admitted  even 
a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league: 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  republic 
abhorred.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  puih- 
ingon  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption  :  which  at  laft  he  ef- 
fected; and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now 
advanced  without  any  oppohtion.  Both  Casfar  and 
Pompey  fecretly  favoured  his  fcheme :  not  that  they 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep  him  under 
the  laffi  ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
meafures,  or  make  him  at  leaft  keep  quiet,  to  let  Clo- 
dius loofe  upon  him.  Casfar,  in  particular,  wanted 
to  diftrefs  him  fo  far  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence 
on  himfelf:  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en- 
couraging Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  propofing  ex- 
pedients to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his 
fortunes  feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him  ;  yet 
he  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to 
any  man,  far  lefs  to  Csefar,  whofe  defigns  he  always 
fufpecf  ed,  and  whofe  fchemes  he  never  approved.  This 
ftiffnefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Csefar,  that  he  refolved 
immediately  to  aflift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
prefs  him  ;  while  Pompey  was  all  the  while  giving  him 
the  ftrongeft  aifurances  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf  than  Suffer  him 
to  be  hurt. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging  the  people 
with  Several  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad- 
vantage ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  intro- 
duce, with  a  better  grace,  the  ground-plot  of  the  play, 
the  baniflnnent  of  Cicero.  In  Short,  having  caufed  a 
law  to  be  enacted,  importing,  that  any  who  had  con- 
demned a  Roman  citizen  unheard  fhould  himfelf  be 
banilhed,  he  foon  after  impeached  Cicero  upon  it.  It 
was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  up  and  down 
the  city  foliciting  his  caufe  in  the  habit  of  a  fuppliant, 
and  attended  by  many  of  the  firft  young  noblemen 
whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence  -,  thofe 
powers  of  Speaking  which  had  fo  often  been  fuccefs- 
fitl  in  defending  the  caufe  of  others,  feemed  totally  to 
forfake  his  own  :  he  was  banifned  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  400  miles  from  Italy  ;  his  honfes  were  ordered 


to  be  demolilhed,  and  his  goods  fet  up  to  fale.     It  can-     Cicero, 

not  be  denied,  that  in  this  great  calamity  he  did  not  ' ■s— 

behave  himfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expected  from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a 
part  in  the  republic  ;  confcious  of  his  integrity,  and 
luffering  in  the  caufe  of  his  country  :  for  his  letters  are 
generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable  expressions  of 
grief  and  defpair,  that  his  belt  friends,  and  even  his 
wife,  were  forced  fometimes  to  admonifh  him  to  roufe 
his  courage,  and  remember  his  former  character.  At- 
ticus  was  constantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and 
fent  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  one  of  Cailius's  freed-men,  that  his  affliction  had 
difordered  his  fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked 
in  his  weakeit  part  5  the  only  place  in  which  he  was 
vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  affliction  as  he 
was  in  profperity,  would  have  been  a  perfection  not 
given  to  man  :  yet  this  very  weaknefs  flowed  from  a 
Source  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  life  ;  and  the  fame  tendernefs  of  dif- 
pofition  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 
and  his  country,  more  paffionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When 
he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a 
motion  Vas  made  in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
who  was  his  friend,  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the  laws 
of  Clodius  ;  to  which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed. 
Many  obstructions,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  were 
given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  faction  ;  but  this  made  the 
fenate  only  more  refolute  to  effect  it.  They  pafled 
a  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  bufinefs  fhould  be  done 
till  Cicero's  return  was  carried  :  which  at  laft  it  was : 
and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he 
had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fhould  imagine 
that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight  for  the  fake 
of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  reftored  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ; 
fatisfaction  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates 
and  houfes ;  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  him- 
felf with  more  magnificence  than  before.  But  he  had 
domeftic  grievances  about  this  time  which  touched 
him  very  nearly  ;  and  which,  as  he  Signifies  obfeurely 
to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  expref- 
fed  in  a  letter  :  They  arofe  chiefly  from  the  petulant 
humour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent 
occafions  of  chagrin  ;  and,  by  a  feries  of  repeated  pro- 
vocations, confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft  which 
at  laft  ended  in  a  divorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  procon- 
ful  of  Cilicia ;  and  his  administration  there  gained 
him  great  honour.  About  this  time  the  expectation 
of  a  breach  between  Caefar  and  Pompey  engaged  the 
general  attention.  CrafTus  had  been  destroyed  with 
his  army  fome  years  before  in  the  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  ;  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Csefar,  whom  Pom- 
pey married,  and  who,  while  She  lived,  was  the  ce- 
ment of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  child-bed.  Cse- 
far had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke :  but  though 
his  commiSfion  was  near  expiring,  he  feemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  Subject.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  not  polfibly  be  fafe  if  he  parted  with  his  army ; 
efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of   Spain 
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Cicero,  prolonged  to  him  for  five  ye-.irs.  This  difpofition  to 
a  breach  Cicero  foon  learned  from  his  friends,  as  he 
was  returning  from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolatioii  was  to 
apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation 
of  a  peace  ;  though,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  he  was 
determined  within  himfelf  to  follow  Pompey.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to 
his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever  got  the  better,  the 
war  maid  necefikriiy  end  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  dif- 
ference, he  fiid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered, 
they  mould  be  proferibed;  if  their  friends,  they  would 
be  (laves. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than 
he  fell,  as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  dif- 
cofB,  and  found  the  War  in  effect,  proclaimed  :  for  the 
{ennc  had  juft  voted  a  decree,  that  Csefar  ihould  dif- 
band  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy;  and  Ctelar's  fudden  march  towards  Rome 
effectually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midlt  of  all  this  hurry 
and  confuiion,  Caefar  was  extremely  folicitous  about 
Cicero  ;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to 
be  expected,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to.  ftand  neuter. 
He  wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  effect ;  and 
employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  him  with 
letters  on  that  fubjtct :  all  which  was  done  ;  but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey. 
In  the  mean  time,  thefe  letters  give  us  a  moft  fen- 
ftble  proof  of  the  high  efEeteni  and  credit  in  which  Ci- 
cero he  arifb.ee]  at  this  time  in  Rome  ;  when,  in  a  con- 
teft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we 
fee. the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  folicitous  to  gain  a  man 
to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  flail  in  arms  or 
talents  fo/ war.  Purfuing,  however,  the  refult  of  all 
his  deliberations,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow 
Pompey,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome 
lime  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrachium  ;  and  ar- 
rived fafeiy  in  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  brother,  and 
his  nephew,  committing;  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  iiuie  of  that  caufe.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated,  Cicero  re- 
turned into  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into 
great  favour  by  Csefar,  who  was  now  declared  dicta- 
tor the  fecond  time,  and  Mark  Antony  his  mailer  of 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difcompofed 
at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Ctefar,  and  the 
indignity. of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror  againft 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms  :  for  though  upon  many  ac- 
counts he  had  reafon  to  expect  a  kind  reception  from 
Csef'.r,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays,  worth 
begging ;  fince  what  was  given  by  a  mafter  might  al- 
ways be  taken  away  again  at  pleafnre.  But  at  their 
meeting  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  that 
was  below  his  dignity :  for  Cnefar  no  fooner  law  him  than 
lie  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  him  ;  and  walked  with  him 
alone,  eonverfmg  very  familiarly,  for  feveral  furlongs. 
Cicero  was  now  in  his  6ift  year,  and  forced  at  laft 
to  part  with  his  wife  Terentia;  whofe  humour  and 
conduct  had  been  long  uneafy  to  him.  She  was  a 
woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit :  and 
thon-rh  he  had  borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  and  flourifhing  ftate  of  his  fortunes  ;  yet,  in  a 
declining  life,  foured  by  a  continual  fucceflion  of  mor- 


tifications from  abroad,  the  want  of  eafe  and  quiet  at 
home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  But  he  was 
immediately  oppreiled  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel  af- 
fection, the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia,who 
died  in  child-bed  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her 
third  hufband  Bolabclla.  She  was  about  32  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and,  by  the  few  hints 
which  are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft 
affectionately  and  pioufly  oblervant  of  her  father ; 
and,  to  the  ufual  graces  of  her  fex,  having  added  the 
more  folid  accomplilhments  of  knowledge  and  polite 
letters,  was  qualined  to  be  the  companion  and  delight 
of  his  age;  and  was  juftly  efteemed  not  only  as  one 
of  the  belt,  but  the  moft  learned,  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
His  affliction  for  the  death  of  this  daughter  was  fo 
great,  that,  to  fhnn  all  company  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  removed  to  Atticus's  houfe,  where  he  lived  chieily 
in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet 
with  on  the  fubject  of  moderating  grief.  But  finding 
his  refidence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  refort  to. 
him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one  of 
his  feats  near  Antium ;  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latian 
fliore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  cover- 
ed with  woods  and  groves  cut  into  (hady  walks;  a 
fcene  of  all  others  the  fitteft  to  indulge  melancholy,  ana 
where  he  could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  '■*  Here 
(fays  he  to  Atticus)  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man  ; 
every  morning  early  I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of 
the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the  eveninp-.  Next 
to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  folitude  ; 
and  my  whole  converfation  is  with  my  books."  In- 
deed his  whole  time  was  employed  in  little  elfe  than 
reading  and  writing  during  Csefar's  adminifiration, 
which  he  could  never  chearfully  fumbit  to  ;  and  it  was 
within  this  period  that  he  drew  up  one  of  the  graveft 
of  thefe  philofophical  pieces  which  are  ftill  extant  in 
his  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Csefar,  Oclavius  his  nephew  and 
heir  coming  into  Italy,  was  prefented  to  Cicero  by 
Hirtius  and  Panfa,  with  the  ftrongeft  profefhons  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man  that  he  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it 
neceilary  to  cherifh  and  encourage  Ochavius,  if  for  no- 
thing elfe  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony; 
but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his 
affairs.  He  fufpetted  his  youth  and  want  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  that  he  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  deal 
with  Antony;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  no  good  dif- 
pofition towards  the  confpirators.  He  thought  it  im- 
poffible  he  ihould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them;  and  was 
perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand, 
his  uncle's  acts  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and 
his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
felf. And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  laft  to  unite 
himfelf  to  Ottavius's  inter  efts,  it  was  with  no  other 
view  but  to  arm  him  with  a  power  fufficient  to  opprefs 
Antony  ;  yet  fo  checked  ana  , limited,  that  he  Ihould 
not  be  able  to  opprefs  the  republic. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politics,  he  was  ftill  profe- 
cutinghis  ftudies  with  his  ufual  application  ;  and,  be- 
fides  fome  philofophical  pieces,  now  finifhed  his  book  of 
offices,  or  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon:  A 
work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  ages  as  the  moft  per- 
fccl  fyfiemof  Heathen  morality,  ..and  the  nobleft  effort 
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and  fpecimen  of  what  reaibn  coald  do  in  guiding  man 
throagh  life  with  innocence  and  happinefs.  How- 
ever, he  paid  a  conilant  atte  Lti  >n  to  public  affairs  ; 
mifled  no  opportunities,  bat  did  every  thing  that  hu- 
man prudence  conid  do  for  the  recovery  of  the  repub- 
lic :  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was  making  this 
laft  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  coanfels 
and  ;■  uhority.  This  appears  from  thofe  memorable 
Philippics  viiich  from  time  to  time  he  publiihed  againft 
Anto  iy,  as  well'  as  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 
But  all  was  in  vain:  for  though  Antony's  army  was 
entirely  defeated  at  the  liege  of  Modena,  which  made 
many  people  imagine  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  eftabiifhed  ;  yet  the  death  of  the 
confuh  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  action  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate 
canfe  of  the  rain  of  the  republic. 

OJtavius  having  fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind, 
marched  towards  Gaol  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus  ;  who  had  already  paifed  the  Alps,  and  brought 
their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  perfonal 
interview  with  him;  which  had  been  privately  con- 
certed for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and 
dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  Italy  among 
themfelves.  The  place  appointed  for  this  interview 
was  a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  form- 
ed by  the  river  Rhenus  which  runs  near  that  city. 
Kere  they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  con- 
ference to  adjuil  the  plan  of  their  accommodation  : 
and  the  laft  thing  they  adjufted  was  the  lift  of  a  pro- 
fcription  which  they  were  determined  to  make  of 
their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  occafioned 
much  dilRcultv  and  warm  contells  among  them  ;  till 
each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrihee  fome  of  his  belt 
friends  to  the  revenue  and  refentment  of  his  col- 
leagues.  Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he 
firft  received  the  news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his 
being  included  in  it.  It  was  the  defhni  of  the  trium- 
virate  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  poflible,  to  the  moment 
of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife  thofc  whom  they 
had  deftined  to  deftruftion,  before  they  were  aware  of 
their  danger,  or  had  time  to  make  their  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it ;  upon  which  he  fet  forward  to  the  fea-fiae, 
with  a  defign  to  tranfport  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  enemies.  There,  finding  a  veiTel  ready,  he  prefently 
embarked ;  but  the  winds  being  adverfe,  and  the  fea 
uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two  leagues 
along  the  coaft,  he  was  obliged  to  land,  and  fpend  the 
night  on  more.  From  thence  he  was  forced,  by  the 
importunity  of  his  fervants,  on  board  again  ;  but  was 
foon  afterwards  obliged  to  land  at  a  country-feat  of  his 
a  mile  from  the  fhore,  weary  of  life,  and  declaring  he 
was  refolved  to  die  in  that  country  which  he  had  fo 
often  .faved.  Here  he  flept  foundly  for  fome  time,  till 
his  fervants  once  more  forced  him  away  in  a  litter  to- 
wards the  fhip,  having  heard  that  he  was  purfaed  by 
Antony's  aiTailins.  They  were  fcarce  departed  when 
the  auafiins  arrived  at  his  houfe  ;  and,  perceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  purfued  him  immediately  towards  the  fea, 
and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  was  near  the  more. 
Their  leader  was  one  Popiiius  Lenas,  a  tribune  of  the 
army,  whofe  life  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  and 
faved.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants 
prepared  to  defend  their  mafter's  life  at  the  hazard  of 
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their  own  ;  but  Cicero  command-;  1  them  to  ftt  him*  Ckac. 
down  and  make  no  refiftance.  They  foon  cut  off  his  w" -^ — ** 
head  and  his  hands,  returning  with  them  to  Rome  as 
the  molt  agreeable  prefent  to  their  cruel  emplover. 
Antony,  who  was  than  at  Rome,  received  them  with 
extreme  joy,  rewarding  the  murderer  with  a  large  fum 
of  money,  and  ordering  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
roltra  between  the  two  hands  :  a  fad  fpeftacle  to  the 
city  ;  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  fee  thofe 
mangled  members  which  ufed  to  exert  themfelves  fo 
glorioufiy  from  that  place  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Reman  people,  i  > 
lamentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  cf  Sycophants  and 
traitors.  The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftc-iian 
of  that  age,  caufe'd  only  a  private  and  particular  for- 
row  ;  but  Cicero's  an  univerfal  one.  It  was  a  triumph 
over  the  republic  itfelf ;  and  feemed  to  confirm  and 
eftabliih  the  perpetual  llavery  of  Rome. 

A  modern  writer,*  however,  is  of  opinion,  tifat  *  S-win- 
"  pofterity  has  been  too  much  feduced  by  the  name  oihume,  Tra- 
Cicero,  and  that  better  citizens  were  facrificed  to  the  veli '"  sJmei" 
jealoufy  of  the  triumvirs  without  exciting  fo.  much  in-  - '  ^0i*  " 
dienation.  If  we  take  an  impartial  furvev  of  Cicero's  ?' 
conduct  and  principles,  avowed  in  his  own  epiftclary 
correfpondence,  and  trace  hirn  through  all  the  laby- 
rinths of  his  contradictory  letters,  we  fhall  find  more 
to  blame  than  to  admire  ;  and  difcover,  that  the  defire 
of  advancing  his  fortunes,  and  making  himfelf  a  name, 
were,  from  his  outfet  in  life,  the  only  objects  he  had 
in  view.  The  good  of  his  country,  and  the  dictates 
.of  ftern  fteady  virtue,  were  not,  as  in  Brutus  and  Cato, 
the  conftant  fprings  of  his  actions.  The  misfortunes 
that  befel  him  after  his  confulihip,  developed  his  cha- 
racter, and  ihowed  him  in  his  true  colours  ;  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  pusillanimity,  irrefolution,  and  un- 
worthy repining,  tainted  his  judgment,  and  perplexed 
every  ftep  he  wilhed  to  take.  He  flattered  Pomrcy 
and  cringed  to  Caefar,  while  in  his  private  letters  he 
abufed  them  both  alternately.  He  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  the  time-ferving  Atticus,  that,  al- 
though he  was  at  prefent  determined  to  fiippoft  the 
canfe  of  Pvome  and  liberty,  and  to  bear  misfortune  like 
a  philofopher,  there  was  one  thing,  which  would  gain 
him  over  to  the.  triumvirs,  and  that  was  their  procu- 
ring for  him  the  vacant  augurihip  ;  fo  pitiful  was  the- 
bribe  to  which  he  would  have  facrified  his  honour, 
his  opinion,  and  the  commonwealth.  By  his  waver- 
ing imprudent  conduct,  he  contributed  greatly  towards 
its  deftrtrction.  After  reproaching  the  confpirators 
for  leaving  him  out  of  the  fecret,  and  loading  them 
with  the  moft  flattering  compliments  on  their  delivering 
Rome  from  Csefar's  tyranny,  he  calls  Cafca  an  ajfaj/sn, 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  boy  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  duped.  Plis  praifes  of  this  triumvir  are  in 
the  higheft  ftrain  of  panegyric.  Mark  Antony  well 
knew,  that  the  virulent  abufe  which  Cicero  was  con- 
tinually pouring  out  againft.  him,  was  not  an  effufion 
of  patriotic  zeal  or  virtuous  indignation,  but  merely 
the  ebullitions  of  perfonal  hatred.  He  therefore  caufed 
Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man  that  has  been 
ftung  ftamps  on  a  venomous  animal  that  comes  within 
reach  of  his  foot.  The  cloak  he  threw  over  the  body 
of  Brutus,  and  the  fpeech  he  pronounced  at  the  fight 
of  that  hero,  when  dead,  differ  widely  from  the  threat - 
ment  he  gave  the  remains  of  Cicero  ;  and  ihow,  that  he 
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Cicero,  made  a  diflindion  between  a  Roman  who  oppofed  him 
Cichorium.  from  political  motives,  and  one  whofe  enmity  arofe 
*"  from  private  pitpje." 

Cicero's  death  happened  on  the  7th  of  December,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  about  ten  days  from  the  fettle- 
mentof  thefirit  triumvirate  ;  and  with  him  expired  the 
iliort  empire  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.  As  an 
orator  he  is  thus  charaderifed  by  Dr  Blair.  "  In  all  his 
orations  his  art  is  confpicuous.  He  begins  commonly 
with  a  regular  exordium  ;  and  with  much  addrei's  pie- 
poll'efles  the  hearers,  and  ftudies  to  gain  their  affections. 
His  method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged 
with  exact  propriety.  In  a  fuperior  clearnefs  of  me- 
thod, he  has  an  advantage  over  Demoilhenes.  Every 
thing  appears  in  its  proper  place.  He  never  tries  to 
move  till  he  has  attempted  to  convince  ;  and  in  moving, 
particularly  the  fofter  paffions,  he  is  highly  fuccefsful. 
No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words  better  than  Cice- 
ro. He  rolls  them  along  with  the  great  eft  beauty  and 
magnificence  ;  and  in  the  ftrudure  of  his  fentences  is 
eminently  curious  and  exact.  He  is  always  full  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  amplifies  every  thing ;  yet 
though  his  manner  is  generally  diffufe,  it  is  often  hap- 
pily varied  and  accommodated  to  the  fubjed.  When 
an  important  public  object  roufed  his  mind,  and  de- 
manded indignation  and  force,  he  departs  confiderably 
from  that  loofe  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he 
at  other  times  is  addicted, and  becomes  very  forcibleand 
vehement.  This  great  orator,  however,  is  not  without 
his  defects.  In  moft  of  his  orations  there  is  too  much 
art,  even  carried  to  a  degree  of  oftentation.  He  feems 
often  defirous  of  obtaining  admiration  rather  than  of 
operating  conviction.  He  is  fometimes,  therefore, 
fhowy  rather  than  folid,  and  diffufe  where  he  ought 
to  have  been  urgent.  His  fentences  are  always  round 
and  fonorous.  They  cannot  be  accufed  of  monotony, 
fince  they  poffefs  variety  of  cadence  ;  but  from  too 
great  a  fondnefs  for  magnificence,  he  is  on  fome 
occafions  deficient  in  ftrength.  Though  the  fervices 
which  he  had  performed  to  his  country  were  very  con- 
fiderable,  yet  he  is  too  much  his  own  panegyrift.  An- 
cient manners,  which  impofed  fewer  reftraints  on  the 
fide  of  decorum,  may  in  fome  degree  excufe,  but  can- 
not entirely  juftify,  his  vanity." 

CICHORIUM,  succory  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  asqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is  a  little 
paleaceous  ;  the  calyx  calyculated  ;  the  pappus  almoft 
quinquedentated,  and  indiftindly  hairy. 

Species.  I.  The  intybus,  or  wild  fuccory,  grows 
naturally  by  the  fides  of  roads,  and  in  fhady  lanes,  in 
many  places  of  Britain.  It  fends  out  long  leaves  from 
the  roots,  from  between  which  the  {talks  arife,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  branching 
out  into  fmaller  ones.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  (talks,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
They  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  covered,  inclofed 
in  a  down.  2.  The  fpinofum,  with  a  prickly  forked 
ilalk,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  in  Sicily,  and 
the  iilands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends  out  from 
rhe  root  many  long  leaves  which  are  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground  ;  from  between 
diefe  arife  the  ftalks,  which  have  very  few  leaves, 
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and   thofe  are  fmall  and  entire  :  thefe  fialks  are  di-  Cichorium, 

vidcd  in  forks  upward,  and  from  between  them  come  v       v ' 

out  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  Ibaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
forts.  The  ends  of  the  fmaller  branches  are  termina- 
ted by  ftar  like  fpines  which  are  veiy  lharp.  3.  The 
endivia,  or  iuccory,  with  broad  crenaced  leaves,  differs 
from  the  wild  fort  in  its  duration,  being  only  annual, 
whereas  the  wild  fort  is  perennial. 

Culture,  &c.     The  lait  fpecies  may  be  confidered 
both  as  an  annual  and  biennial  plant.     If  fown  early 
in  the  fpring,  or  even  any  time  before  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  plants  very  commonly  fly  up  to  ieed  the 
fame  fummer,  and  perilh  in  autumn.     If  iown  in  June 
and  July,  they  acquire  perfection  in  autumn,  conti- 
nue till  the  next  fpring,  then  fhoot  up  ftalks  for  flower 
and- feed,  and  foon  after  perifh.     the   inner   leaves 
are  the  ufeful  parts.     Thefe  when  blanched  white  to 
render  them  crifp  and  tender,  and  reduce  them  from 
their  natural  ftrong  tafte  to  an  agreeably  bitter  one, 
are  then  fit  for  ufe.     They  are  valued  chiefly  as  in- 
gredients in  autumn  and  winter  falads,  and  tor  fome 
culinary  ufes.     The  principal  feafon  of  them  is  from 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft  till  Chriftmas  or  longer,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon  ;  though  the 
curled  kinds  generally  refift  the  frofts  of  our  ordinary 
winters,  and  remain  in  tolerable  perfection  till  March 
or  April.     They  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  an 
open  fpot  of  ground,  from  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
removed  into  open  beds  or  borders,  where  they  may 
remain  to  grow  to  full  lize.     The  feafon  for  lowing 
thefe  feeds  is  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end 
of  July ;  and  to  have  a  regular  fupply  of  plants,  it  is 
proper   to   perform   three  different  fowings  at  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month's  interval.     The  great  excel- 
lence of  endive  is  to  have  its  inner  leaves  finely  whi- 
tened or  blanched.     They  naturally  incline  to  white- 
nefs  of  themfelves  ;  but  this  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  art  when  the  plants  are  arrived  at  full  growth. 
Different  methods  are  pradifed  for  this  purpofe,  fuch 
as  tying  the  leaves  together  -,  or  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  replanting  them  diredly,  almoft  to  their  tops,  in 
ridges  of  dry  earth,  laying  boards  or  tiles  flat-ways 
on  the  top  of  the  plants  ;   but  the  firft  is  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  moft  effedually.     The  proper  time 
for  beginning  this  work  is,  when  the  leaves  are  al- 
moft full  grown ;  that  is,  when  they  are  fo  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  leaves  of  the  different  plants  interfere 
with  one  another,  and  their  hearts  are  full  and  bufhy  : 
but  they  are  not  all  to  be  tied  up  at  once,  only  a  due 
fupply  of  the  largeft  and  forwardeft  plants,  once  eve- 
ry ten  or  twelve  days  according  to  the  demand  ;  for 
the  blanching  takes  up  about  three  weeks.     Blanch- 
ing in  ridges  of  earth,  however,  is  fometimes  prac- 
ticed in  winter  when  a  fevere  froft  is  fetting  in  ;  for 
by  burying   them  in  the  earth  almoft  to  their  tops, 
they  are  more  out  of  the  power  of  the  cold.     In  No- 
vember, or   December,    when   hard  weather   is  ap- 
proaching, let  a  piece  of  light  ground,  that  lies  warm, 
be  trenched  up  in  one  or  more  lharp  ridges,  two  or 
three  feet  wide   at    bottom,    and    near   as    much    in 
height,  Tideways  to  the  fun,  making  the  fides  as  fteep 
as  pofnble,  that  the  wet  may  run  quickly  off;  then, 
in  a  dry  day,  take  up  a  quantity  of  your  full  grown 
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Cicindela.  plants,  witli  their  .roots  entire,  and  diverting  them  of 

* v—'  damaged  leaves,  gather  each  plant  clofe  in  your  hand, 

placing  them  horizontally  in  the  fanny  fide  of  the 
ridge  of  earth  almofl  to  their  tops,  and  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  each  way  diftant.  In  fevere  froft,  it 
will  be  proper  to  beftow  fome  covering  on  the  plants. 

Medicinal  ufes.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  wild 
fuccory,  and  feeds  of  the  endive,  are  articles  of  the 
materia  medica.  The  firfl  has  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  roughnefs  ;  the  leaves  are 
fomewhat  lefs  bitter ;  and  the  darker  coloured  and 
more  deeply  jagged  they  are,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte. 
V/ild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  detergent,  aperient,  and  at- 
tenuating medicine,  acting  without  much  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  cool  than  to  heat  the  body ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  corroborating  the  tone  of  the  inteftines. 
All  the  parts  of  the  plant,  when  wounded,  yield  a 
milky  faponaceous  juice.  This,  when  taken  in  large 
quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  diarrhoea,  and 
continued  for  fome  weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce 
excellent  effects  in  fcorbutic  and  other  chronical  dif- 
orders.  The  qualities  of  the  endive  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four 
leffer  cold  ones. 

CICINDELA,  the  Sparkler,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The 
antennas  are  fetaceous ;  the  jaws  are  prominent ;  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  teeth ;  the  eyes  are  a  little  prominent ;  and 
the  breafl  is  roundilh  and  marginated.  There  are  14 
fpecies.  The  campeftris,  or  field-fparker,  is  one  of 
Plate  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  genus.     The  upper  part  of  its 

cxxxvm.  body  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  rough,  and  rather  blu- 
ifh.  The  under  fide,  as  alfo  the  legs  and  antennas,  are 
of  a  fliot  colour,  gold  and  red,  of  a  copperifh  caft. 
The  eyes  are  very  prominent,  and  give  the  head  a 
broad  appearance.  The  thorax  is  angular,  and  nar- 
rower than  the  head;  which  conftitutes  the  character 
of  the  cicindelae.  It  is  rough,  and  of  a  green  colour 
tinged  with  gold,  as  well  as  the  head.  The  elytra  are 
delicately  and  irregularly  dotted.  Each  of  them  has  fix 
white  fpots,  viz.  one  on  the  top  of  the  elytrum,  at  its 
outward  angle  :  three  more  along  the  outward  edge, 
Jlfirlut's  of  which  the  middlemoft  forms  a  kind  of  lunula;  a 
Infedi.  fifth,  on  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  oppoiite  the  lunula  ; 
and  that  one  is  broader,  and  tolerably  round  ;  laftly, 
a  iixth,  at  the  extremity  of  the  elytra.  There  is  alfo 
fometimes  feen  a  black  fpot  on  the  middle  of  each  ely- 
trum, oppoiite  to  the  fecond  white  fpot.  The  upper  lip 
is  alfo  white,  as  is  the  upper  fide  of  the  jaws,  which  are 
very  prominent  and  fharp.  This  infect  runs  with 
great  fwiftnefs,  and  files  eafily.  It  is  found  in  dry 
fandy  places,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  fpring. 
In  the  fame  places  its  larva  is  met  with,  which  refem- 
bles  a  long,  foft,  whitifh  worm,  armed  with  fix  legs, 
and  a  brown  fcaly  head.  It  makes  a  perpendicular 
round  hole  in  the  ground,  and  keeps  its  head  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole  to  catch  the  infects  that  fall  into 
it ;  a  fpot  of  ground  is  fometimes  entirely  perforated 
in  this  manner.  The  infects  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  generally  very  beautiful,  and  merit  the  attention 
of  the  curious  in  their  microfcopic  obfervations  ;  fome 
are  minute,  though  not  inferior  in  fplendor,  therefore 
beft  fuited  for  the  amufement.  Living  fnbjects  are 
ever  preferable  to  dead  ones.  Thelarvseof  all  this  genus 


live  under  ground ;  and  are,  as  well  as  the  perfect  in- 
fects, tigers  in  their  nature,  attacking  and  deftroying 
all  they  can  overcome. 

CICISBEO,  anltalian  term,  which  in  its  etymolo- 
gy fignifies  a  ivhifperer ;  which  has  been  beftowed  in 
Italy  both  on  lovers,  and  on  thofe  who  to  outward  ap- 
pearance act  as  fuch,  attending  on  married  ladies  with 
as  much  attention  and  refpect  as  if  they  were  their  lo- 
vers. This  Italian  cuftom  has  been  fpoken  of  very  re- 
proachfully by  fome  writers:  Mr  Baretti  has  taken 
great  pains  to  vindicate  it.  He  afcribes  it  to  a  fpirit 
of  gallantry,  derived  from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and 
much  heightened  and  refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophy  in  Italy,  about  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  by  the  verfes  of  Petrarch  in  compliment  to  the- 
beautiful  Laura,  and  his  numerous  imitators. 

CICLUT,  or  Cicluch,  a  ftrong  frontier  town  of 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  river  Norentha,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  40.  N.  Lat.  4J.  20.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls 
built  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ve- 
netians from  the  Turks  in  1694. 

CICONES,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Hebrus^ 
Ulyfles  at  his  return  from  Troy  conquered  them,  and 
plundered  their  chief  city  Ifmarus.  They  tore  to 
pieces  Orpheus  for  his  obfcene  indulgencies. 

CICUTA,  properly  fignifies  an  hollow  intercepted 
between  two  knots,  of  the  ftalks  or  reeds  of  which 
the  ancient  ihepherds  nfed  to  make  their  pipes.  It  is 
now,  however,  generally  ufed  to  fignify  the  water  hem- 
lock, and  alfo  the  common  fort ;  but  Linnaeus  has  de- 
fcribed  the  latter  under  the  old  name  of  Conium. 
See  that  article. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  water-hemlock;  thevirofa, 
the  bulbifera,  and  the  maculata.  Of  thefe  the  firft  is 
the  only  one  remarkable,  and  that  for  the  poifonous 
qualities  of  its  roots,  which  have  been  often  known  to 
deftroy  children  who  eat  them  for  parfnips. 

Cicuta  is  alfo  ufed,  chiefly  among  the  ancients,, 
for  the  juice  or  liquor  expreffed  from  the  above  plant,, 
being  the  common  poifon  wherewith  the  ftate  crimi- 
nals at  Athens  were  put  to  death  :  Though  fome  have 
fuggefted,  that  the  poifonous  draught  to  which  the 
Athenians  doomed  their  criminals  was  an  infpiflated 
juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  cicuta  and  fome 
other  corroiive  herbs. 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta. — Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  obferves,  that  "  The 
executioner  advifed  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for  fear  of 
caufmg  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  flowly."  M.  Petit 
in  his  Obfsrvaiiones  Mifcellanea,  remarks,  that  this  ad- 
vertifement  was  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of 
humanity,  but  to  fave  the  cicuta  ;  for  he  was  only  al- 
lowed fo  much  poifon  per  atin.  which,  if  he  exceeded, 
he  was  to  furnifh  at  his  own  expence.  This  con- 
ftruction  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  Plutarch :  the 
executioner  who  adminiftered  the  cicuta  to  Phocion 
not  having  enough,  Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy 
more  ;  obferving  by  the  way,  "  that  it  was  odd  enough, 
that  at  Athens  a  man  mult  pay  for  every  thing,  even; 
his  own  death." 

CID  (Roderigo  Dias  le),  a  Caftilian  officer,  who- 
was  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Moors,  under  Ferdi- 
nand II.  king  of  Caftile;  butwhofe  name  would  hard- 
ly haye  been  remembered,  if  Corneille  had  not  made 
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Cidaris  his  paffion  for  Chimene  die  fubje6t  of  an  admired  tra- 
il gedy,  founded  on  a  Ample  but  affecting  incident.  The 
Cijicia.  cjj  js  defperately  in  love  with  Chimene,  daughter 
v  of  the  Count  de  Gomes:  but  he  is  at  variance  with 
the  Count ;  and  being  challenged  by  him,  kills  him 
in  a  duel.  The  conflict  between  love  and  honour  in 
the  breafl  of  Chimene,  who  at  length  pardons  and 
marries  the  CiJ,  forms  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  He 
died  in  too1?, 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jew- 
ifll  high  priefes.  The  Rabbins  fay,  that  the  bonnet 
ufed  by  pricfts  in  general  was  made  of  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  1 6  yards  long,  which  covered  their  heads  like  a 
helmet  or  turban  :  and  they  allow  no  other  difference 
between  the  high-prieft's  bonnet  and  that  of  other 
pricfts,  than  that  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more  in  the 
form  of  a  turban  ;  whereas  that  worn  by  ordinary 
priefts  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point. 

CIGNANI,  (Carlo)  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1628  ;  and  was  the  difcipie  of  Albani.  He 
was  efteemed  by  pope  Clement  XI.  who  nominated 
htm  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  loaded  him 
with  favours.  Cignani  died  at  the  Forli  1719.  The 
cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Fuoco  at  Forli,  in  which  he 
reprefented  Paradife,  is  an  admirable  work.  His  prin- 
cipal pictures  are  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Forli. 

CIGOLI,  or  Civoli,  the  painter.     See  Civolt. 

CILIA,  the  Eye-lashes.  See  Anatomy,  p.  766. 
col.  i. 

CILIATED  leaf,  among  botanical  writers,  one 
mrrounded  with  parallel  filaments  fomewhat  like  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids. 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  be- 
tween the  36th  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  : 
bounded  on  the  eait  by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount 
Amanus,  which  feparates  it  from  that  kingdom  ;  by 
Pamphylia,  on  the  weft  ;  by  Ifauria,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  on  the  fonth.  It  is  fo  iiirroanded  by  fteep 
and  craggy  mountains,  chiefly  the  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  refolute  men 
againft  a  numerous  army,  there  being  but  three  nar- 
row panes  leading  into  it,  commonly  called  Pyla  Ci- 
licia', or  the  gates  of  Cilicia  ;  one  on  the  fide  of  Cap- 
padocia, called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  and  the 
other  two  called  the  Paf  of  Mount  jlmanus,  and  the 
Pafs  of  Syria.  The  whole  country  was  divided  by  the 
ancients  into  Cilicia  Afpera,  and  Cilicia  Campeftris  ; 
the  former  called  by  the  Greeks  Trachaa  or  Stony, 
from  its  abounding  fo  with  Hones  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
whole  province  is  called  by  the  Turks,  7 as  IVitcietb, 
or  the  Stony  P ravine  \ 

According  to  Jofephns,  Cilicia  was  firft  peopled  by 
Tarfliifli  the  fon  of  j  avail,  and  his  dependents,  whence 
the  whole  country  was  named  Tar/i/s.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  procefs  of  time  driven  out  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Ci- 
lix,  firft  fettled  in  the  iiland  of  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  paifed  into  the  country  which,  from  the  leader, 
they  called  Cilicia.  Afterwards,  feveral  other  colo- 
nies from  different  nations  fettled  m  this  kingdom, 
particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece  ;  whence  the  Cili- 
cians  in  fome  places  ufed  the  Greek  tongue,  in  others 
the  Syiiac  j  but  the  former  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Periian,  the  predominant  language  of  the  country  be- 
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ing  a  dialect  of  that  tongue.  We  find  no  mention 
the  kings  of  Cilicia  after  the  fettlement  in  that  coun- 
try, till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  voluntarily 
fubmitted,  continuing  fubjecc  to  the  Perfians  till  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  ;  but  governed  to  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  by  kings  of  their  own  na- 
tion. After  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  Cili- 
cia became  a  province  of  that  of  Macedon  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fell  to  the  ihare  of  Seleucus, 
and  continued  under  his  defcendents  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.  As  a  proconfular 
province,  it  was  firft  governed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher  ;  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who  reduced  feve- 
ral ftrong  holds  on  mount  Amanus,  in  which  fome  Ci- 
licians  had  fortified  themfelves,  and  held  out  again fl 
his  predecefTor.  It  was  on  this  occaiion  that  the  di- 
vilion,  formerly  mentioned,  into  Trachaea  and  -Cam- 
peitris, took  place.  The  latter  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  but  the  former  was  governed  by  kings  appoints 
ed  by  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of  Vefpalian,  when 
the  family  of  Tracondementus  being  extinct,  this  part 
alfo  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  di- 
vided into  Cilicia  Prima,  Cilicia  Secunda,  and  Ifauria  ; 
the  firft  took  in  all  Cilicia  Campeftris,  the  fecor.d  the 
coaft  of  Cilicia  Trachaea,  and  the  laft  the  inland  parts 
of  the  fame  divifion.  It  is  now  a  province  of  Aliatic 
Turkey  ;  and  is  called  Caramania,  having  been  the 
laft  province  of  the  Caramanian  kingdom  which  held 
out  againft  the  Ottoman  race. 

That  part  of  Cilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Cilicia 
Campeftris,  was,  if  we  believe  Ammianus  Marccllincs, 
one  of  the  moit  fruitful  countries  of  Afia  ;  but  the 
weftern  part  equally  barren,  though  famous,  even  to 
this  day  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  of  which 
600  are  yearly  fent  to  Constantinople  for  the  fpecial 
ufe  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  wholefome  ;  but  that  on  the  fea-coaft  very 
dangerous,  especially  to  ftrangers. 

The  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramus,  which  rifes 
on  the  north  fide  of  mount  Taurus,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Mediterranean  between  Iffus  and  Magarailus ; 
,and  the  Cydnus,  which  fprings  from  the  Antkaurus, 
paffes  through  Tarfus,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean.  This  laft  is  famous  for  the  rapidity  of 
its  ftream,  and  the  coldnefs  of  its  waters,  which  prov- 
ed very  dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Cicilians,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiitorians,  were  a  rough  unpoliihed  race  of  people,  un- 
fair in  their  dealings,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a  proverb. 
In  the  Roman  times,  they  became  greatly  addicted  to 
piracy.  They  firft  begsn,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  to  infeft  the  neighbouring  provinces  along 
with  the  Pamphylians  ;  and,  being  emboldened  with 
fuccefs,  they  foon  ventured  as  far  as  the  coafts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  took  a  vail  number  of 
Hayes,  whom  they  fold  to  the  Cypriots  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were,  however,  at  laft 
defeated  and  entirely  fuppreiled  by  Pompey  the  Great. 
See  (Hijioty  of)  Rome. 

Cilicia  Terra,  in  the  natural  hiilory  of  the  anci- 
ents, a  bituminous  fubftance  improperly  called  an  earth, 
which,  by  boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and 
was  ufed  inflead  of  that  fubftance  to  cover  the  ftocks 
of  the  vines  for  preferving  them  from  the  worms. 
It  probably  ferved  in  this  office  in  a  fort  of  double  ca- 
pacity, 
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Cilicium   pacity,    driving  away  thefe  animals  by  its  naufeous 
II         fmell,  and  entangling  them  if  they  chanced  to  get  a- 
Cimbri.    mongH  it. 
-       M       '      CILICIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  fort  of  habit 
made  of  coarfe  ltufF,  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  jews 
in  times  of  mourning  and  diflrefs.     It  is  the  fame  with 
what  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  ver lions  call  fackcloth. 
CILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Germa- 
ny, in   the   circle  Auftria,    and  in  Upper  Carniola. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Saan,  in  E.  Long.  15.  45.  N.  Lat. 

46.  28. 

CILURNUM,  (Notitia;)  a  town  of  Britain: 
thought  to  be  Collerton,  or  Collerford,  in  Northum- 
berland ;  but  Walwic,  or  Sciliceiler,  according  to 
Cambden. 

CIMA,  or  Si  ma,  in  architecture,  the  fame  with 
Cymatium,  or  Ogee. 

CIMABUE,  (Giovani)  a  renowned  painter,  born 
at  Florence  in  1240,  and  the  firfl  who  revived  the  art 
of  painting  in  Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the 
cuflom  of  thofe  tunes,  in  frefco  and  in  diltemper  ; 
colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found  out.  He  excelled 
in  architecture  as  well  as  in  painting  ;  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  fabric  of  Sanfta  Maria  del  Fior  at  Flo- 
rence :  during  which  employment  he  died  at  the  age 
of  60,  and  left  many  difciples. 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabiting  the 
uorthern  parts  of  Germany.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  defcended  from  the  Aliatic  lliitimeriaus,  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Cimbri  when  they  changed 
their  old  habitations.  When  they  firfl  became  re- 
markable, they  inhabited  chiefly  the  peniufula  now 
called  Jutland,  and  by  the  ancients  Cimbrica  Ckerfo- 
?i;f:n.  About  1  r  3  years  before  Chrift,  they  left  their 
peninfila  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  joining 
the  Teutones,  a  neighbouring  nation,  took  their  jour- 
ney fouthward  in  quell  of  a  better  country.  They 
firfl  fell  upon  the  Boii,  a  Gauli'h  nation  fituated  near 
the  Hercynian  forefl.  Here  they  were  repulfed,  and 
obliged  to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
republic  being  then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fuch 
multitudes  of  barbarians,  fent  an  army  againft  them 
under  the  conful  Papirius  Carbo.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  army,  the  Cimbri  made  propofals  of 
peace.  The  conful  pretended  to  accept  it ;  but  ha- 
ving thrown  them  into  a  difadvantageous  fkuation, 
treacherouily  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy  was 
rewarded  as  it  deferved  ;  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms,  and 
not  only  repulfed  the  Romans,  but,  attacking  them 
in  their  turn,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  obliged  the 
mattered  remains  of  their  forces  to  conceal  themfelves 
in. the  neighbouring  for  efts.  After  this  victory  the 
Cimbri  entered  TranfalpineGanl,  which  they  quickly 
filled  with  laughter  and  defolation.  Here  they  con- 
tinued five  or  fix  years,  when  another  Roman  army 
under  the  confol  Silanus  marched  againft  them.  This 
general  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  Carbo  had 
done.  His  army  was  routed  at  the  firlft  onfet;  in 
confequence  of  which,  all  Narbonne  Gaul  was  expofed 
at  once  to  the  ravages  of  thefe  barbari  1 

About  toj  years   before  Chrift,  the  Cimbri  began 
to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  itfelf  with   deflruclion. 
The  Gauls  marched  from  all  parts  with  a  defign  to 
Vol.  V. 


join  them,  and  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  army  C:c-. 
was  commanded  by  the  proconlul  Caspio,  and  the  con- 
ful Mallius ;  but  as  thefe  two  commanders  could  not 
agree,  they  were  advifed  to  fcparate,  and  divide  their 
forces.  This  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
army.  The  Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  flrong 
detachment  of  the  confular  army  commanded  by  M. 
Aurelius  Scaurus,  which  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and 
made  Scaurus  himfelf  prifoner.  Mallius  being  greatly 
intimidated  by  this  defeat,  defired  a  reconciliation  with 
Ceepio,  but  was  haughtily  refuted.  He  moved  near- 
er the  conful,  however,  with  his  army,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  defeated  without  his  having  a  fhare  in 
the  action.  The  Cimbri,  by  this  movement,  imagin- 
ing the  commanders  had  made  up  their  quarrel,  fent 
ambaiiadors  to  Mallius  with  propofals  of  peace.  As 
they  could  not  help  going  through  Ceepio' s  camp,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him  ;  but  finding 
they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  with  Mallius,  he 
could  fcarce  be  reftrained  from  putting  them  to  dea:';. 
His  troops,  however,  forced  him  to  confer  with  5  - 
litis  about  the  propofals  fent  by  the  barbarians  :  but 
as  Csepio  went  to  the  confuls  tent  againft  his  will,  fo 
he  oppofed  him  in  every  thing;  contradicted  with 
great  obflinacy,  and  infulted  him  in  the  groilefl  man-  . 
ner.  The  deputies  on  their  return  acquainted  their 
countrymen  that  the  mifunderftanding  between  the  Ro- 
man commanders  ftill  fubiifted  ;  upon  which  the  Cim- 
bri attacked  the  camp  of  Csepio,  and  the  Gauls  that 
of  Mallius.  Both  were  forced,  and  the  Romans  (laugh- 
tered  without  mercy.  Eighty  thoufand  citizens  and 
allies  of  Rome,  with  40,000  fervants  and  hitlers,  pe- 
riihed  on  that  fatal  day.  In  fhort,  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  only  10  men,  with  the  two  generals,  efcaped  to 
carry  the  news  of  fo  dreadful  a  defeat  The  conquer- 
ors deftroyed  all  the  fpoil,  purfuant  to  a  vow  they  had 
made  before  the  battle.  The  gold  and  lilver  they 
threw  into-  the  Rhone,  drowned  the  horfes  they  had 
taken,  and  put  to  death  all  the  prifoners. 

The  Romans  were  thrown  into  the  utmofl  confler- 
nation  on  the  news  of  fo  terrible  an  overthrow.  They 
faw  themfelves  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri 
and  Gauls,  numerous  enough  to  over-run  the  whole 
country.  They  did  not,  however,  defpsir.  A  new 
army  was  raifedwith  incredible  expedition;  no  citi- 
zen whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being;  exempt- 

OX 

ed.  On  this  occafion  alfo,  fencing-mafters  were  firfl 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp ;  by  which  means  the 
foldiers  were  foon  rendered  in  a  manner  invincible. 
Marius,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  on 
account  of  his  victories  in  Africa,  was  chofen  com- 
mander, and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in  Tranfalpine 
Gaul :  but  they  had  refolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways  ;  the  Cimbri  over  the  eaflern,  and  the 
Temones  and  other  allies  over  the  weflern  Alps.  The 
Ptoman  general  therefore  marched  to  oppofe  the  lat- 
ter, and  defeated  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  with 
great  (laughter*.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  *  see  j^i 
entered  Italy,  and  ftruck  the  whole  country  with  ter-  bromu  and 
ror.  Catullus  and  Sylla  attempted  to  oppofe  them  ;  T^uianet. 
but  their  foldiers  were  fo  intimidated  by  the  fierce 
countenances  and  terrible  appearance  of  thefe  barba- 
rians, that  nothing  could  prevent  their  flying  brfore 
them.     The  city  of  Rome  was  now  totally  defence- 
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Cimbri,    lefs ;  and,  had  the  Cimbri  only  marched  brifkly  for- 
Cimex.     wards,  they  had  undoubtedly  become   maflers  of  it ; 

*  *  '  but  they  waited  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  their 
allies  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones,  not  having  heard 
of  their  defeat  by  Marias,  till  the  fenate  had  time  to 
recal  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  By  their  or- 
der he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Catullus  and  Sylla  ; 
and  upon  that  union  was  declared  commander  in  chief. 
The  Roman  army  conlifled  of  52, 300  men.  The  ca- 
valry of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  but 
their  foot  feemed  innumerable ;  for,  being  drawn  up 
ill  a  fquare,  they  are  laid  to  have  covered  30  furlongs. 
The  Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utmoft 
fury;  but,  being  unaccuilomed  to  bear  the  heats  of 
Italy,  they  foon  began  to  lofe  their  ftrength,  and  were 
eaiily  overcome.  But  they  had  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  fly ;  for,  that  they  might  keep  their  ranks 
the  better,  they  had,  like  true  barbarians,  tied  them- 
felves  together  with  cords  failenened  to  their  belts,  lb 
that  the  Romans  made  a  moil  terrible  havock  of  them. 
The  battle  was  therefore  foon  over,  and  the  whole 
day  employed  only  in  :he  moll  terrible  butchery.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  60,000  taken  prifoners.  The  victorious 
Romans  then  marched  to  the  enemy's  camp;  where 
/  they  had  a  new  battle  to  light  with  the  women,  whom 
they  found  more  fierce  than  even  their  hulband's  had 
been.  From  their  carts  and  waggons,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  fortification,  they  discharged  fhowers  of 
darts  and  arrows  on  friends  and  foes  without  diftinc- 
tion.  Then  they  firlt  fuffocated  their  children  in  their 
arms,  and  then  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
The  greatefl  part  of  them  hanged  themfelves  on  trees. 
One  was  found  hanging  at  a  cart  with  two  of  her  chil- 
dren at  her  heels.  Many  of  the  men,  for  want  of 
trees  and  flakes,  tied  firings  in  running  knots  about 
their  necks,  and  faflened  them  to  the  tails  of  their 
horfes,  and  the  horns  and  feet  of  their  oxen,  in  order 
to  flrangle  themfelves  that  way ;  and  thus  the  whole 
multitude  was  deftroyed. 

The  country  of  the  Cimbri,  which,  after  this  ter- 
rible cataflrophe,  was  left  a  mere  defart,  was  again 
peopled  by  the  Scythians ;  who,  being  driven  by  Pom- 
pey  out  of  that  vafl  fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian  lea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  weft  of 
Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  met  with  in  their 
way.  They  conquered  Ruifia,  Saxony,  Weflphalia, 
and  other  countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader  tra- 
verfed  fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them,  only  with  a  view 'to  excite  the  people  againfl 
the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  fpirit  of  animofity  which 
he  had' excited  operated  fo  powerfully  after  his  death, 
that  the  northern  nations  combined  to  attack  it,  and 
never  ceafed  their  incurfions  till  it  was  totally  fub- 
verted. 
Plate  CIMEX,  or  Bug,  in  zoology,    a  genus  of  infects 

cxxxvni.  belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  The  roftrum  is 
inflected.  The  antennas  are  longer  than  the  thorax. 
The  wings  are  folded  together  crofs-wife ;  the  upper 
ones  are  coriaceous  from  their  bafe  towards  their  mid- 
dle. The  back  is  fiat ;  the  thorax  margined.  The 
feet  are  formed  for  running. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  different  feclions,  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Thofe  without  wings.  2.  Thofe  in  which  the 


efcutcheon  is  extended  fo  far  as  to  cover  the  abdomen 
and  the  wings.  3.  The  coleoptrati,  whofe  elytra  are 
wholly  coriaceous.  4.  Thofe  whofe  elytra  are  mem- 
branaceous ;  thefe  are  very  much  deprefled  like  a  leaf. 
5.  In  which  the  thorax  is  armed  on  each  fide  with  a 
fpine.  6.  Thofe  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  without 
fpines  on  the  thorax.  7.  In  which  the  antennae  be- 
come fetaceous  towards  their  point.  8.  Thofe  of  an 
oblong  form.  9.  Thofe  whofe  antennas  are  fetaceous, 
and  as  long  as  the  body.  10.  Thofe  which  have 
their  thighs  armed  with  fpines.  11.  Thofe  whofe  bo- 
dies are  long  and  narrow.  Linnasus  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  121  fpecies,  to  which  feveral  have  been 
added  by  other  naturalifls.  A  very  peculiar  fpecies 
was  difcovered  by  Dr  Sparman  at  the  cape,  which 
he  has  named  Cimex  paradoxus.  He  obferved  it  as  at 
noon-tide  he  fought  for  Ihelter  among  the  branches  of 
a  fhrub  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  fun.  "  Tho' 
rhe  air  (fays  he)  was  extremely  ftill  and  calm,  io  as 
hardly  to  have  fhaken  an  afpen  leaf,  yet  I  thought  I 
faw  a  little  withered,  pale,  crumpled  leaf,  eaten  as  it 
were  by  caterpillars,  flittering  from  the  tree.  This 
appeared  to  me  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  I  thought 
it  worth  my  while  fuddenly  to  quit  my  verdant  bower 
in  order  to  contemplate  it;  and  I  could  fcarcely be- 
lieve my  eyes,  when  I  faw  a  live  infect,  in  ihape  and 
colour  refembling  the  fragment  of  a  withered  leaf,  with 
the  edges  turned  up  and  eaten  away,  as  it  were,  by 
caterpillars,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  over  befet  with 
prickles.  Nature,  by  this  peculiar  form,  has  certain- 
ly extremely  well  defended  and  concealed,  as  it  were 
in  a  mafk,  this  infect  from  birds  and  its  other  dimi- 
nutive foes :  in  all  probability  with  a  view  to  preferve 
it,  and  employ  it  for  fome  important  office  in  the  fy- 
flem  of  her  economy ;  a  fyftem  with  which  we  are 
too  little  acquainted,  in  general  too  little  invefli- 
gate,  and,  in  every  part  of  it,  can  never  fufficiently 
admire  with  that  refpect  and  veneration  which  we 
owe  to  the  great  Author  of  nature  and  Ruler  of  the 
univerfe." 

The  larvas  of  bugs  only  differ  from  the  perfect  in- 
fect by  the  want  of  wings ;  they  run  over  plants  ; 
grow  and  change  to  chryfalids,  without  appearing  to 
undergo  any  material  difference.  They  have  only  ru- 
diments of  wings,  which  the  lafl  transformation  un- 
folds, and  the  infect  is  then  perfect.  In  the  two  firll 
llages  they  are  unable  to  propagate  their  fpecies.  In 
their  pefect  llate,  the  female,  fecundated,  lays  a 
great  number  of  eggs,  which  are  often  found  upon 
plants,  placed  one  by  the  fide  of  another ;  many  of 
which,  viewed  through  a  glafs,  prefent  lingular  va- 
rieties of  configuration.  Some  are  crowned  with  a 
row  of  fmall  hairs,  others  have  a  circular  fillet ;  and 
rnofl  have  a  piece  which  forms  a  cap  ;  this  piece  the 
larva  pufhes  off  when  it  forces  open  the  egg.  Releafed 
by  nature  from  their  prifon,  they  overfpread  the  plant 
on  which  they  feed,  extracting,  by  the  help  of  the 
roftrum,  the  juices  appropriated  for  their  nonrilhment ; 
even  in  this  flate,  the  larvas  are  not  all  fo  peaceably  in- 
clined ;  fome  are  voracious  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
fpare  neither  fex  nor  fpecies  they  can  conquer.  In 
their  perfect  flate  they  are  mere  cannibals,  glutting 
themfelves  with  the  blood  of  animals  ;  they  deftroy 
caterpillars,  flies,  and  even  the  coleopterous  tribe,  whofe 
hardnefs  of  elytra  one  would  imagine  was  proof  a- 
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Cimkifuga  gainft  their  attacks,  have  fallen  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
||  lharp  piercing  nature  of  the  roftrum  of  the  bug,  and 
Cimolia.  the  uncautious  naturalifl  may  experience  a  feeling  fe- 
**— ^/— '  verity  of  its  nature.  The  cimex  lectularius  or  houfe- 
bny,  is  particularly  acceptable  to  the  palate  of  fpiders 
in  o-eneral,  and  is  even  fought  after  by  wood-bugs ; 
which  is  not  indeed  furprizing,  when  the  general  vo- 
racity of  this  genus  is  confidered. 

The  methods  of  expelling  houfc-bugs  are  various,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  fmoke  of  corn-mint,  of  narrow- 
leaved  wild  crefs,  of  herb-robert,  of  the  reddifh  agaric, 
of  muftard,  Guinea  pepper,  peats  or  turf,  ire.  (See 
alio  Bug  and  Cimxcifuga). 

CIMICIFUGA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  male  calyx  is  almoftpentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no  co- 
rolla ;  the  {lamina  are  20  in  number  ;  the  female  calyx 
is  almoft  pentaphyllous  ;  no  corolla  ;  the  /lamina  20,  and 
barren  ;  the  capfules  from  4  to  7,  polyfpermous.  Mef- 
fcrfchmidius,  in  the  His  Siberica,  gives  it  the  follow- 
ing charafter  and  name  :  Cimicifvga  fatida,  with  the 
leaves  of  the  herb  Chriflopher,  bearing  a  thyrfis  of 
yellow  male  flowers  with  a  red  villous  feed,  the  feed- 
veffel  in  form  of  a  horn.  This  whole  plant  fo  refembles 
the  actea  racemofa,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftingiiifh 
them  when  not  in  flower  ;  but  in  the  fructification  it 
greatly  differs  from  it,  the  cimicifuga  having  four  pi- 
ftils,  the  actea  but  one.  Jacquin  fays,  that  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  has  obtained 
the  name  of  cimicifuga,  or  b:igba?ie,  both  in  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  from  its  property  of  driving  away  thofe  in- 
fects ;  and  the  botanifts  of  thofe  parts  of  Europe  which 
are  infefted  by  them,  have  long  delired  to  naturalife  it 
in  their  feveral  countries.  Gmelin  mentions,  that  in 
Siberia  the  natives  alfo  nfe  it  as  an  evacuant  in  dropfy  ; 
and  that  its  effects  are  violently  emetic  and  draftic. 

CIMMERII,  anciently  a  people  near  the  Palus 
Masons.  They  invaded  Alia  Minor  1284  years  before 
Chrift,  and  feized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares. 
After  they  had  been  mafters  of  the  country  for  28 
years,  they  were  driven  back  by  Alyattes  king  of  Ly- 
dia.— The  name  alfo  of  another  nation  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Italy.  The  country  which  they  inhabited 
was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  gloomy,  that  to  exprefs  a  great 
obfeurity  the  expreffion  of  Cimmerian  darknsfs  has  pro- 
verbially been  ufed ;  and  Homer,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from  the 
gloomy  and  difmal  country  where  they  dwelt. 

CIMMERIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Palus  Mceotis  ;  from  which  the  Bofphorus  Ciin- 
raerius  is  named  ;  that  ftrait  which  joins  the  Euxine 
and  the  Palus  Masotis.  Cimmerii  was  the  name  of  the 
people,  (Homer)  :  and  here  flood  the  Promo ntorium 
Cinrmerium,  (Ptolemy);  and  hence  probably  the  mo- 
dor  n  appellation  Crim. 

Cimmerium,  (anc.  geog.)  a  place  near  Baiae,  in 
Campania,  where  formerly  flood  the  cave  of  the  fibyl. 
The  people  were  called  Cimmerii  ;  who  living  in  fub- 
terraneous  habitations,  from  which  they  iflued  in  the 
night  to  commit  robberies  and  other  acls  of  violence, 
never  faw  the  light  of  the  fan  (Homer).  To  give  a 
natural  account  of  his  fable,  Feflus  fays,  there  was 
a  valley  furrounded  with  a  pretty  high  ridge,  which 
precluded  the  morning  and  evening  fun. 

CIMOLIA  terra,  in  natural  hiilory  ;  a  name  by 


which  the  ancients  exprefled  a  very  valuable  medici-    dmoli* 
nal  earth  ;    but  which  latter  ages   have    fuppofed   to         il 
be  on  other   than  our  tobacco-pipe  clay  and  fuller's  v  Cimon. 
earth. 

The  cimolia  terra  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  fe- 
veral of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago ;  particularly 
in  the  illand  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  was  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  eryfipelas,  in- 
flammations, and  the  like,  being  applied  by  way  of 
cataplafm  to  the  part.  They  alfo  ufed,  as  we  do, 
what  we  call  cimolia,  or  fuller's  earth,  for  the  cleaning 
of  clothes.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  though  fo  long 
difregarded,  and  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  is  yet 
very  plentiful  in  Argentiere  (the  ancient  Cimolus), 
Span  to,  and  many  of  thofe  iflands.  It  is  a  marl  of 
a  lax  and  crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white 
colour,  very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue  ;  and,  if  thrown  into  water,  raifes  a  little 
hilling  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a  fine  powder. 
It  makes  a  confiderable  effervefcence  with  acids,  and 
fuffers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the 
characters  of  what  the  ancients  called  /imply  terra  ci- 
molia :  but  befides  this,  they  had,  from  the  fame  place, 
another  earth  which  they  called  by  the  fame  general 
name,  but  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  purple,  purpu- 
refcens.  This  they  defcribed  to  be  fattifh,  cold  to  the 
touch,  of  a  mixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard 
as  a  /tone.  And  this  was  evidently  the  fubftance  we 
call  Jhatites,  or  the  /bap-rock  ;  common  in  Eglannd, 
and  alfo  in  the  illand  of  Argentiere,  or  Cimolus. 

Cimolia  Aiba,  the  officinal  name  of  the  earth  of 
which  tobacco-pipes  is  made.  Its  diftinguifhing 
characters  are,  that  it  is  a  denfe,  compact,  heavy 
earth,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  very  clofe  texture  ; 
it  will  not  eafily  break  between  the  fingers,  and  /light- 
ly flains  the  fkin  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tongue  ;  melts  very  /lowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not 
readily  diffufible  in  water.  It  is  found  in  many  places. 
That  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  is  much  e/leemed  for  its  co- 
lour. Great  plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Pole  in  Dorfet- 
fhire  and  Wedenfbury  in  Stafford/hire,  England. 

Cimolia  Nigra,  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  hard,  dry, 
and  heavy  ;  of  a  fmooth  compact  texture,  and  not 
vifcid  :  it  does  not  colour  the  hands  ;  crumbles  when 
dry  ;  adheres  to  the  tongue  ;  diffufes  flowly  in  water  ; 
and  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids.  It  burns  perfectly 
white,  and  acquires  a  confiderable  hardnefs.  The  chief 
pits  for  this  clay,  in  Britain,  are  near  Northampton, 
where  it  is  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pjpes. 
It  is  alfo  mixed  with  the  critche  clay  of  Derby/hire,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three,  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  hard  reddifh  brown  ware. 

CIMOLUS,  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the  Cyclades,  now 
called  Argentiere. 

CIMON,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Miltiades  and  He- 
gifipyle.  He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when  arrived 
to  years  of  difcretion.  He  behaved  with  great  con- 
rage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  himfelf  po- 
pular by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated 
the  Perfian  fleet,  took  200  fhips,  and  totally  routed 
their  land  army,  the  very  fame  day,  A.  U.  C.  284. 
The  money  that  he  obtained  by  his  victories  was  not 
applied  for  his  own  private  nfe,  but  with  it  he  fortified 
and  embellifhed  the  city.     He  fome  time  after  loft  all 
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Cinsloa  his  popularity,  and  was  baniihed  by  the  Athenians,  who 
I  declared  war  againft  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  re- 
Cinchona.  ca|ied  from  his  exile  ;  and  at  his  return  he  made  are- 
conciliation  between  Lacedsemon  and  his  countrymen. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  a- 
gainil  Perfia.  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
{hips,  and  on  the  coalt  of  Alia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet,  A.  U.  C.  304. 
He  died  as  he  was  befieging  the  town  of  Citium  in 
Cyprus.  He  may  be  called  the  laft  of  the  Greeks 
whofe  ipirit  and  boldnefs  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
barbarians.  He  was  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Periian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally  de- 
stroying it  ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  fo  reduced  the 
Perlians,  that  they  promifed  in  a  treaty  not  to  pafs 
the  Chelidonian  iilands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  feas.  See  At- 
tica. 

CINALOA,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  South  A- 
merica,  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotton  ;  and 
rendered  extremely  picturefque,  by  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful cafcades  of  clear  water  that  fall  down  from  the 
mountains.  It  lis  on  the  eaftern  coail  of  the  fea  of  Ca- 
lifornia, and  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  lituated  in 
N.  Lat.  260. 

CINARA,  in  botany,  the  Artichoke.     See  Cy- 

NARA. 

CINCHONA,  in  botany,  a  g:  nus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thefe  plants, 
the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
fhaped,  with  a  woolly  fummit ;  the  capfule  inferior, 
bilocular,  with  a  parallel  partition.  Linnaeus  de- 
fcribes  two  fpecies :  1 .  The  corymbifera,  corymb- 
bearing  cinchona,  or  white  Peruvian  bark,  with  ob- 
long lanceolate  leaves  and  axillary  corymbs;  and,  2. 
The  officinalis,  or  coloured  Peruvian  bark,  with  ellip- 
tic leaves,  downy  underneath,  and  the  leaves  of  the  co- 
rolla woolly.  Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  Peru,  where 
the  trees  attain  the  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  The  for- 
mer particularly  abounds  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Quito, 
growing  promifcuoufly  in  the  forefts,  and  is  fpontane- 
oufly  propagated  from  its  feeds.  Both  forts  have  alfo 
been  found  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  bark  has  fome  odour,  to  moft  people  not  un- 
pleafant,  and  very  perceptible  in  the  diftilled  water,  in 
which  floating  globules,  like  eifential  oil,  have  been 
obferved.  Its  tafle  is  bitter  and  aflringent,  accompa- 
nied with  a  degree  of  pungency,  and  leaving  a  confi- 
derably  Lifting  impreflion  on  the  tongue. 

According  to  fome,  the  Peruvians  learned  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  by  observing  certain  animals  affected  with 
intermittents  inftinctively  led  to  it ;  while  others  fay, 
that  a  Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  hap- 
pening to  drink  of  a  pool  which,  from  fome  trees  ha- 
ving fallen  into  it,  tailed  of  cinchona  ;  and  its  ufe  in 
gangrene  is  faid  to  have  originated  from  its  curing  one 
in  an  aguilh  patient.  About  the  year  1640,  the  lady 
of  the  Spaniih  viceroy,  the  Comitiila  del  Cinchon, 
was  cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  therefore  been  call- 
ed Cortex  or  Pulvis  Comiiiffx,  Cinchona,  Cinachina,  or 
Chinchina ,  Kinakina  or  Kitikina,  (h/iuaqtiina  or  Q/iin- 
quina  ;  and  from  the  interefl  which  the  Cardinal  de 
Lugo  and  the  Jefnit  fathers  took  in  its  diftribution,  it 
has  been  called  Cortex  or  Pulvis  Qardirtalis  de  Lugo,  Je- 
fuitiews,  Pat  rum,  ire. 


On  its  firft  introduction  into  Europe,  it  was  reproba-  Cinchona, 
ted  by  many  eminent  phyficians ;  and  at  different  periods  v~v — -' 
long  after,  it  was  coniidered  a  dangerous  remedy  ;  but 
its  character,  inprocefs  of  time,  became  very  univerfally 
eftablilhed.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  bark  which  is 
rolled  up  into  lhort  thick  quills,  with  a  rough  coat,  and. ' 
a  bright  cinnamon  colour  in  the  inlide,  which  broke 
brittle,  and  was  found,  had  an  aromatic  flavour,  a  bit- 
terifh  aflringent  taite,  with  a  degree  of  aromatic 
warmth,  was  ef teemed  the  beft ;  though  fome  eftcemed 
the  large  pieces  as  of  equal  goodnefs.  Luiing  the  time 
of  the  lace  war,  in  the  year  1779,  the  Huflar  frigate 
took  a  Spaniih  fhip,  loaded  principally  with  Peruvian 
bark,  which  was  much  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper 
reddifh  colour  than  the  bark  in  common  nfe.  Soon  af-  ; 
ter  it  was  brought  to  London,  it  was  tried  in  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hofpkal,  and  in  other  hofpitals  about 
town,  and  was  faid  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the 
quill  bark.  This  put  practitioners  on  examining  in- 
to the  hiitory  of  the  bark,  on  trying  experiments 
with  it,  and  on  making  comparative  trials  of  its  ef- 
fects with  thofe  of  the  bark  in  common  ufe  on  pa- 
tients labouring  under  intermittent  complaints.  In 
July  1782,  Dr  William  Saunders  publifhed  an  account 
of  this  red  bark  ;  in  which  he  fays,  that  the  fmall  quill 
bark  nfed  in  England,  is  either  the  bark  of  young- 
trees,  or  of  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  old  ones ; 
and  that  the  large  bark,  called  the  red  bark  from  the 
deep  colour,  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  old  trees : 
and  he  mentions  a  Mr  Arnot,  who  himfelf  gathered 
the  bark  from  the  trees  in  Peru  ;  and  Monf.  Conda- 
mine,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  tree  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1738  ;  who  both  fay,  that  taking  the  bark  from 
an  old  tree  effectually  kills  it ;  but  that  the  moftof  the 
young  trees  which  are  barked,  recover,  and  continue 
healthy  ;  and  that  for  thefe  reafons  the  Spaniards  now 
barked  the  younger  trees  for  foreign  markets,  though 
they  ftill  imported  into  Spain  fome  of  the  bark  of  the 
old  trees,  which  they  efteemed  to  be  much  more  effi- 
cacious than  what  was  got  from  the  young.  From 
thefe  accounts  Dr  Saunders  concludes,  that  the  large 
red  bark  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1779  was  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  ufed  by  Sydenham  and  Morton, 
as  it  anfwers  to  the  defcription  of  the  bark  ufed  in 
their  time,  which  is  given  by  Dale  and  other  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  who  were  their  contempora- 
ries. Dr  Saunders  fays,  that  it  is  not  only  ftronger 
and  more  refinous,  but  likewife  more  efficacious  and 
certain  in  its  effect,  than  the  common  bark,  and  had 
cured  many  agues  after  the  other  had  failed. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo  been  difcovered  in 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  particularly  in  Jamaica  :  It  is. 
accurately  defcribed  by  Dr  Wright,  under  the  title 
of  Cinchona  Jamaicenfis,  in  a  paper  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfactions.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called. 
the  fea- fide  beech,  and  grows  from  20  to  40  feet  high. 
The  white,  furrowed,  thick  outer  bark  is  not  ufed  ; 
the  dark-brown  inner  bark  has  the  common  flavour, 
with  a  mixed  kind  of  a  tafle,  at  flrft  of  horfe-radifh 
and  ginger,  becoming  at  laft  bitter  and  aflringent.  It 
feems  to  give  out  more  extractive  matter  than  the  cin- 
chona officinalis.  Some  of  it  was  imported  from  St. 
Lucia,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  laft  war ;  and 
it  has  lately  been  treated  of  at  confiderable  length  by 
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Cinchona.  Dr  Kentiih,  linger  the  title  of  St  Lucia  bark.  The  frefli 
bark  is  found  to  be  confiderably  emetic  and  cathartic, 
which  properties  it  is  faid  to  ioie  on  drying. 

The  pals  and  the  red  are  chiefly  in  life  in  Britain. 
The  pale  is  brought  there  in  pieces  of  diiferent  fizes, 
either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  ge- 
nerally in  much  larger,  thicker,  riattifh  pieces,  but 
fometimes  alio  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  powder  is 
reddiih  like  that  of  Armenian  bole.  As  already  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  much  more  refinous,  and  polielies  the  fen- 
fible  qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree than  the  other  forts  ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  other 
kinds  referable  the  red  bark,  the  better  they  are  now 
coniidered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  firm,  found,  and 
dry ;  friable  between  the  teeth  ;  does  not  feparate  in- 
to fibres  ;  and  breaks,  not  fhivery,  but  lliort,  clofe, 
and  fmooth.  It  has  three  layers  :  the  outer  is  thin, 
rugged,  of  a  reddiih  brown  colour,  but  frequently  co- 
vered with  molly  matter :  the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compact,  darker  coloured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and 
yields  firft  to  the  peftle  :  the  inmoft  is  more  woody,  fi- 
brous, and  of  a  brighter  red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  both  to  cold 
and  boiling  water  ;  but  the  decoction  is  thicker,  gives 
out  its  taite  more  readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  more  fuddenly  than  the  frefh  cold  infufion. 
This  infufion,  however,  contains  at  leail  as  much  ex- 
tractive matter,  but  more  in  a  ftate  of  folution  ;  and  its 
colour,  on  Handing  fome  time  with  the  chalybeate,  be- 
comes darker,  while  that  of  the  decoction  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a  certain  age,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  chalybeate  renders  them  green  ;  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  fer- 
mentation, and  effete.  Mild  or  cauftic  alkalies,  or 
lime,  precipitate  the  extractive  matter,  which  in  the 
cafe  of  the  cauftic  alkali  is  rediflblved  by  a  farther  ad- 
dition of  the  alkali.  Lime-water  precipitates  lefs  from 
a  freih  infufion  than  from  a  frelh  decodtion ;  and  in  the 
precipitate  of  this  laft  fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible. 
The  infufion  is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  with 
the  frefli  decoction,  and  then  they  depolite  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extractive  matter;  fo 
that  lime-water,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,  maybe  ufed 
as  a  teft  of  the  relative  ftrength  and  peri  {liable  nature 
of  the  different  preparations,  and  of  different  barks. 
Accordingly  cold  infiifions  are  found  by  experiments 
to  be  lefs  periihable  thin  decoctions  ;  infiifions  and  de- 
coctions of  the  red  bark  than  thofe  of  the  pale  ;  thofe 
of  the  red  bark,  however,  are  found  by  length  of  time 
to  feparate  more  mild  earth  with  the  lime-water,  and 
more  extracted  matter.  Lime-water,  as  precipitating 
the  extracted  matter,  appears  an  equally  improper  and 
difagreeable  menftruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the  refin  by  means  of 
much  lefs  gum  than  has  been  fuppofed.  Rectified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  extracts  a  bitternefs,  but  no  aftringency, 
from  a  refiduum  of  20  affufions  of  col3  water  ;  and 
water  extracts  aftringency,  but  no  bitternefs,  from  the 
refiduum  of  as  many  affulions  of  rectified  fpirit.  The 
relidua  in  both  are  infipid. 

From  many  ingenious  experiments  made  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  by  Dr  Irvine,  which  are  now  publifhed  in 
a  diilertation  which  gained  the  prize-medal  given  by 
the  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh  for   1783,  the 


power  of  different  menftrua,  as  acting  upon  Peruvian  Cinchona, 
bark,  is  afcertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  be- 
fore been  done  :  and  it  appears,  that  with  refpect  to 
comparative  power,  the   fluids  after  mentioned  act  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Cauftic  ley. 

French  brandy. 

Rhenifh  wine. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Dulciried  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Mild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime-water. 
The  antifeptic  powers  of  vinegar  and  bark  united 
are  double  the  fuui  of  thofe  taken  feparately.     The  a- 
ftringent  power  of  the  bark  is  increafed  by  acid  of  vi- 
triol ;  the  bitter  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  it. 

The  oiiicinal  preparations  of  the  bark  are,  1.  The 
powder  :  of  this,  die  firft  parcel  that  panes  the  fieve 
being  the  nioft  refinous  and  brittle  layer,  is  the  ftrong- 
eft.  2.  I  he  extract:  the  watery  and  fpirituous  ex- 
tract conjoined  form  the  moft  proper  preparations  of 
this  kind.  3.  The  refin  :  this  cannot  perhaps  be  ob- 
tained feparate  from  the  gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be 
dclirable.  4.  Spirituous  tincture  :  this  is  belt  made 
ith  proof  fpirit.  5.  The  decoction  :  this  preparation, 
tho'  frequently  employed,  is  yet  in  many  relpects  infe- 
rior even  to  a  fimple  watery  infufion. 

The  belt  form  is  that  of  powder  ;  in  which  the 
conftituent  parts  are  in  the  moft  effectual  proportion. 
The  cold  infufion,  which  can  be  made  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes by  agitation,  the  fpirituous  tincture,  and  the 
extract,  are  likewife  proper  in  this  refpect.  For  co- 
vering the  tafte,  different  patients  require  different  ve- 
hicles ;  liquorice,  aromatics,  acids,  port-wine,  fmall 
beer,  porter,  milk,  butter  milk,  &c.  are  frequently 
employed  ;  and  thofe  who  diflike  the  tafte  of  the  bark 
itfelf,  vary  in  their  accounts  to  which  the  preference  is 
due ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  form  of  electuary  with  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

Practitioners  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  bome  have 
afcribed  its  virtues  entirely  to  a  ftimulant  power,  Eut 
while  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  permanent  ftiniuli  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  effect  with  bark  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  the  bark  itfelf  fhows  hardly  any  ftimulant 
power,  either  from  its  action  on  the  ftomach,  or  on 
other  fenfible  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  From  its 
action  on  dead  animal  fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a  powerful  aftringent ;  and  from  its  good  ef- 
fects in  certain  cafes  of  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  that  it  is  a  ftill  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this 
tonic  power  fome  think  that  its  action  as  an  antifeptic 
is  to  be  entirely  attributed :  but  that,  independently 
of  this,  it  has  a  very  powerful  effect  in  refuting  the 
feptic  procefs  to  which  animal  fubftances  are  naturally 
fubjected,  appears  beyond  all  difpute,  from  its  effects 
in  refitting  putrefaction,  not  only  in  dead  animal  fo- 
lids,  but  even  in  animal  fluids,  when  entirely  detached 
from  the  living  body. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  bark 
ads  powerfully  as  an  aftringent,  as  a  tonic,  and  as  an. 
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Cinchona,  antifcptic;  yet  thefe  principles  will  by  no  means  ex- 
plain all  the  effects  derived  from  it  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes.  And  accordingly,  from  no  artificial  combina- 
tion in  which  thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  in  which 
they  exift  even  in  a  higher  degree,  can  the  good  con- 
fequences  refulting  from  Peruvian  bark  be  obtained. 
Many  practitioners,  therefore,  are  difpofed  to  view  it 
as  a  fpecific.  If  by  a  fpecific  we  mean  an  infallible  re(- 
medy,  it  cannot  indeed  be  conlidered  as  intitled  to 
that  appellation ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  of  the  operation  of  which  no  fatisfactory  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given,  it  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  denominated  a  fpecific.  But  whatever  its 
mode  of  operation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  daily  employed  with  fuccefs  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  difeafes. 

It  was  firft  introduced,  as  has  already  been  laid,  for 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers ;  and  in  thefe,  when 
properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  of  fuccefs.  Practi- 
tioners, however,  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  beft 
mode  of  exihibition  ;  fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before 
the  fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after 
it.  Some,  again,  order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  fits  ;  the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent 
and  larger  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  fits  ;  and 
this  mode  of  exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps 
fometimes  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  bark  than 
is  neceffary,  we  confider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable, 
from  being  beft  fuited  to  mofl  ftomachs.  The  requiiite 
quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cafes ;  and  in 
many  vernal  intermittents  it  feems  even  hardly  necef- 
fary. 

It  often  pnkes  or  purges,  and  fometimes  opprefles 
the  flomacb.  Thefe,  or  any  other  effects  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counteracted  by  remedies  parti- 
calarly  appropriated  to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is  of- 
ten retrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  wine ;  loofenefs  by 
combining  it  with  opium  ;  and  oppreffion  at  ftomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  But  unlefs  for  obvia- 
ting particular  occurrences,  it  is  more  fuccefsful  when 
exhibited  in  its  fimple  ftate  than  with  any  addition  ; 
and  there  feems  to  be  little  ground  for  believing  that 
its  powers  are  increafed  by  crude  fal  ammoniac,  or 
any  other  additions  which  have  frequently  been  made. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  difeafe,  without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with 
the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retard- 
ing the  cure,  often  feems  to  induce  abdominal  inflam- 
mation, fcirrhus,  jaundice,  hectic,  dropfy,  &c.  fymp- 
toms  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intempe- 
rate ufe  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  beft  obviated  by  its 
early  and  large  ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till  the 
paroxyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  natural  appetite,  ftrength, 
and  complexion  return.  Its  ufe  is  then  to  be  gradually 
left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  fecure  a- 
gainft  a  relapfe ;  to  which,  however  unaccountable,  in- 
dependently of  the  recovery  of  vigour,  there  often  feems 
to  be  a  peculiar  difpoiition  ;  and  efpecially  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  eaft.  Although,  however,  mofl 
evacuants  conjoined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  inter- 
mittents are  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife,  yet  it  is 
of  advantage,  previous  to  its  ufe,  to  empty  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  particularly  the  ftomach  ;  and  on  this 
account  good  effects  are  often  obtained  from  premiiing 
an  emetic. 


It  is  a  medicine  which  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both  Cinchona, 
formed  and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  ftate  of  Cincinna- 
fibre  on  Mhich  all  rigidly  periodical  difeafes  feem  to  tus-  ■ 
depend ;  as  periodical  pain,  inflammation,  hemorrha-  *"""" s/~~ J 
gy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  external  fenfe,  &c. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers : 
at  the  fame  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  when  neceflary  the  evacuation 
of  redundant  bile  ;  always,  however,  fo  as  to  weaken 
as  little  as  poffible. 

In  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  languid  erup- 
tion and  fuppuration,  diminilhes  the  fever  through  the 
whole  courf  e  of  it,  and  prevents  or  corrects  putrefcence 
and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is  much  ufed,  as  it  is 
externally  and  internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has 
been  ufed  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injection  with  and 
without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  hemorrhagies  called  pajjlve,  and  which 
it  is  allowed  all  hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become, 
and  likewife  in  other  increafed  difcharges,  it  is  much 
ufed  ;  and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of  hsemoptyfis, 
fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effectual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to  nervous  and 
convulfive  difeafes  ;  and  fome  have  great  confidence  in 
it  joined  with  the  acid  of  vitriol,  in  cafes  of  phthilis, 
fcrophula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  fcurvy,  and 
in  ftates  of  convalefcence. 

In  thefe  cafes  in  general,  notwithftanding  the  ufe 
of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk 
diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local 
affection,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diu- 
retics, or  other  evacuants  ;  and  by  its  early  exhibition 
after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or  even  begins  to 
be  freely  difcharged,  a  frelh  accumulation  is  prevent- 
ed, and  a  radical  cure  obtained.  In  obftinate  vene- 
real cafes,  particularly  thofe  which  appear  under  the 
form  of  pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often 
fuccefsfully  fubjoined  to  mercury,  or  even  given  in 
conjunction  with  it. 

CINCINNATUS,  the  Roman  dictator,  was  taken 
from  the  plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
conful  ;  in  which  office  he  reftored  public  tranquillity, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being 
called  forth  a  fecond  time  to  be  dictator,  he  conquered 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and,  refufmg  all  rewards,  re- 
tired to  his  farm  again,  after  he  had  been  dictator  only 
16  days.  The  fame  circumftance  appeared  once  more 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  376  years  be- 
fore Chrift. 

Order  of  Ciaxinnatvs,  or  the  Cincinnati,  a  fociety 
which  was  eftablilhed  in  America  foon  after  the 
peace,  and  confifts  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  inftitu- 
tion,  called  after  the  name  of  the  Roman  dictator 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  officers,  and  the  union  of  the  ftates  ;  and 
alfo  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  vi  idows  and 
orphans  whofe  hufbands  and  fathers  had  fallen  during 
the  war,  and  for  their  defcendants.  The  fociety  wasfub- 
divided  into  liate  focieties,  which  were  to  meet  on  the 
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CinAure  4th  of  July,  and  with  other  bulinefs  depute  a  number 
||  of  their  members  to  convene  in  flated  general  meet- 
Cinnabar,  ings.  The  members  of  the  institution  were  to  be  di- 
stinguished by  wearing  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the 
defign  of  the  fociety  ;  and  the  honours  and  advantages 
were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldeft  male  heirs,  and,  in 
default  of  male  iffue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Ho- 
norary members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  the 
hereditary  advantages  of  the  fociety,  and  provided 
their  number  fhould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
four  of  the  officers  or  their  defcendants.  Though  the 
apparent  defigns  of  this  fociety  were  harmlefs  and 
honourable,  it  did  not  efcape  popular  jealoufy.  Views 
of  a  deeper  nature  were  imputed  to  the  framers  ;  and 
the  institution  was  cenfured  and  oppofed  as  giving 
birth  to  a  military  nobility,  of  a  dangerous  aristocra- 
tic power,  which  might  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  new  empire.  Bat  the  principal 
ground  of  apprehenfion  was  the  fuppofed  right  of  in- 
heritance connected  with  this  honour  to  render  it  he- 
reditary ;  which,  however,  by  a  new  constitution,  now 
under  consideration,  is  propofed  to  be  altered. 

CINCTURE,  in  architecture,  a  ring,  lift,  or  or- 
lo,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Shaft  of  a  column, 
feparating  the  Shaft  at  one  end  from  the  bafe,  and  at 
the  other  from  the  capital. 

CINEAS,  a  Theffalian,  minifter  and  friend  to  Pyr- 
rhus  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  fent  to  Rome  by  his 
mafter  to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however,  could 
not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that  the  Roman  fenate 
was  a  venerable  affembly  of  kings  ;  and  obferved,  that 
to  fight  with  them  was  to  fight  againft  another  Hy- 
dra. He  was  of  fuch  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  call  every  fenator 
and  knight  by  his  name. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  different 
fubftances,  on  account  of  their  refembling  afhes  either 
in  colour  or  confiftence  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  fometimes  got  this  epithet. 

CINNA,  (L.  Corn.)  a  Roman  who  oppreffed  the 
republic  with  his  cruelties.  He  was  banifhed  by  Oc- 
tavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  Slaves  free. 
He  joined  himfelf  with  Marius  ;  and  with  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Slaves  he  defeated  his  enemies,  and  made 
himfelf  conful  even  to  a  fourth  time.  He  maffacred 
fo  many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odi- 
ous ;  and  one  of  his  officers  affaffinated  him  at  Ancona, 
as  he  was  preparing  war  againSt  Sylla. 

Cinna,  (C.  Helvius)  a  poet  intimate  with  Csefar. 
He  went  to  attend  the  obfequies  of  Csefar,  and  being 
miftaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces. — Alfo  a  grandfon  of  Pompey's.  He 
confpired  againft  Auguftus,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends.  He  was 
conful  A.  U.  C.  7?8,  and  made  Auguftus  his  heir. 

CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  either  native 
or  factitious. 

The  native  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  quickfilver,  mode- 
rately compact,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  ftriated 
red  colour. 

Faftitious  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  Sul- 
phur fublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe. 
The  beSt  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres  like 
needles.     See  Chemistry,  n°  1404. 

The  chief  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  fhr  painting.    Although 
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the  body  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  which  is  of  a  light  Cinnamon 
colour,  and  mercury  which  is  white  as  Silver,  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  of  an  exceeding  Strong  red  colour.  Lumps 
of  it  are  of  a  deep  brown  red  without  brilliancy  ; 
but  when  the  too  great  intenfity  of  its  colour  is  di- 
minished by  bruifmg  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  parts, 
(which  is  a  method  generally  ufed  to  leilen  the  in- 
tenfity of  all  colours),  the  red  of  the  cinnabar  be- 
comes more  and  more  exalted,  flame  coloured,  and  ex- 
ceedingly vivid  and  brilliant  ;  in  this  State  it  is  called 
vermillion. 

Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 
Hoffman  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  fedative  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  :  and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  his 
temperant  powder.  Other  intelligent  phyiicians  deny 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  medicinal  qua- 
lity. Their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  iufolnbrity  of 
this  fubftance  in  any  menStruum.  This  question  con- 
cerning its  internal  utility  cannot  be  decided  without 
further  refearches  and  experiments  ;  but  cinnabar  is 
certainly  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  procure  a  mercurial  fu- 
migation, when  that  method  of  cure  is  proper  in  ve- 
nereal difeafes.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  burnt  in  an  open 
fire  on  red-hot  coals,  by  which  the  mercury  is  difen- 
gaged  and  forms  vapours,  which,  being  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  difeafed  perfon,  penetrate  through  the 
pores  of  the  Skin,  and  produce  effects  fnnilar  to  thofe 
of  mercury  administered  by  friction. 

CINNAMON,  the  bark  of  two  fpecies  of  laurus.. 
The  true  cinnamon  is  from  the  Laurus  cinnamomum ; 
and  the  bafe  cinnamon,  which  is  often  fold  for  the 
true,  is  from  the  laurus  caffia.     See  Laurus. 

CiNNAMON-/f^r,  is  made  by  diftilling  the  bark 
firft  infufed  in  Spirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  white- 
wine. 

Clove-CiNNAMoN,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  fubftituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  Cinnamon,  called  alfo  Winter's  bark,  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  frequent  in  the  ifle  of  St  Domingo,  Gua- 
dalupe, &c.  of  a  fhafp  biting  tafte  like  pepper. 
Some  ufe  it  inftead  of  nutmeg  ;  and  in  medicine  it  is 
efteeemed   a  ftomachic   and   antifcorbutic.     See   Ca- 

NELLA. 

CINNAMUS,  a  Greek  historian,  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  the  eastern  empire,  during  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Manuel  Commenes,  from  11 18  to  1143.  His  Style  is 
reckoned  the  beSt  of  the  modern  Greek  authors.  He 
died  after  1183. 

CINNERETH,  Cinereth,  Chinnereth,  (Mofes) ; 
or  Cennefareth,  (anc.  geog.)  a  lake  of  the  Lower  Ga- 
lilee ;  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  (Matthew)  ;  of  Tibe- 
rius, (John).  Its  name  Gennefareth  is  from  a  fmall 
cognominal  district  upon  it.  In  breadth  40  Stadia,  in 
length  140.  The  water  frefh  and  fit  to  drink,  andl 
abounding  in  fifh. 

CINQJJEFOIL,  in  botany.     See  Potentilla. 

CINQJJE-Ports,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  eaSl 
part  of  England,  towards  France  :  thus  called  by  way 
of  eminence  on  account  of  their  fuperior  importance, 
as  having  been  thought  by  the  kings  to  merit  a  parti- 
cular regard  for  their  prefervation  againft  invafion. 
Hence  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed 
by  a  keeper,  with  the  title  of  Lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque-ports. 

Cambden  tdls  us,  that  William  the  Conqueror  firfe1 
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Cmqiie     appointed   a  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports  :  but  King 

1         John  firft  granted  them  their  privileges ;  and  that  up- 

^  Cmyra».^  on  co;ic[icion  t}iey  fhould  provide   80   mips  at   their 

own  charge  for  40  days,  as  often  as  the  king  mould 

have  occaJion  in  the  wars  ;  he  being  then  ftraitened 

for  a  navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  five  ports  are,  Haftings,  Ptomney,  Hythe, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich. — Thorn  tells  us,  that  Ma- 
ilings provided  21  veflels,  and  in  each  veiiel  21  men. 
To  this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevenfey,  Hedney, 
Winchelfey,  Rye,  Hamine,  Wakefbourn>  Creneth, 
and  Forthclipe. — Romney  provided  five  mips,  and  in 
each  24  men.  To  this  belong  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Of- 
warftone,  Dangemares,  and  P«.omenhal. — Hythe  fur- 
nifhed  five  {hips,  andin  each  21  feamen.  Tothisbelongs 
Wellmeath. — Dover  the  fame  number  as  Haftings.  To 
this  belong  Folkfton,  Feveriham,  and  Marge. — Laft- 
ly,  Sandwich  furnilhed  the  fame  with  Hythe.  To 
this  belong  Fordiwic,  Reculver,  Serre,  and  Deal. 

The  privileges'  granted  to  them  in  confequence  of 
thefe  fervices  were  very  great.  Among  others,  they 
were  each  of  them  to  fend  two  barons  to  reprefent 
them  in  parliament  ;  their  deputies  were  to  bear  the 
canopy  over  the  king's  head  at  the  time  of  his  coro- 
nation, and  to  dine  at  the  uppermoft  table  in  the 
great  hall  on  his  right  hand  ;  to  be  exempted  from  fub- 
iidies  and  other  aids  ;  their  heirs  to  be  free  from 
perfonal  wardfhip,  notwithftanding  airy  tenure  ;  to  be 
impleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  not  elfewhere  ; 
not  to  be  liable  to  toils,  &c. 

The  Cinque-ports  give  the  following  titles  :  Ha- 
ftings, a  barony  to  the  ancient  family  of  Huntington  : 
Romney,  to  the  Marihams  :  Dover,  new  barony,  to  a 
branch  of  the  York  family  ;  formerly  a  dukedom  (now 
extinct)  to  the  Oueenfberry  family :  Sandwich,  an 
earldom  to  a  branch  of  the  Montagues. 

CINTRA,  a  cape  and  mountain  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Eftremadura,  ufually  called  the  Rock 
of  Lifbon.  It  lies 'on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Tajo  ;  and  there  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name 
fituated  thereon.     W.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  59.  o. 

CINUS,  or  Cynus,  a  famous  civilian  of  Piftoia  in 
the  14th  ceniury.  His  commentary  on  the  Code  was 
finifhed  in  131 3  :  he  alfo  wrote  on  fome  parts  of  the 
digeit.  He  was  no  lefs  famous  for  his  Italian  poems  ; 
and  is  ranked  among  thofe  who  firft  gave  graces  to  the 
Tufcan  lyric  poetry. 

CINYRA,  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument.  This,  and  the  Hebrew  cinnor,  which  is  ge- 
nerally tranflated  cither  a,  lyra,  or  pfalteriuvi,  are  the 
fame.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  played  on  in  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem.  {ofephus  fays  that  the  cinyra  of 
the  temple  had  ten  firings,  and  that  it  was  touched 
with  a  bow.  In  another  place  he  fays  that  Solomon 
made  a  great  number  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of 
metal  called  sleftrum;  wherein  he  contradicts  the  fcrip- 
turcs,  which  inform  us  that  Solomon's  c'uinors  were 
made  of  wood. 

CINYRA S,  (fab.  hift.)  a  king  of  Cyprus,  fon  of 
Paphus.  He  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Myrrha  fell  in  love  with  her 
father,  and  in  the  abfence  of  her  mother  fne  introdu- 
ced hcrfelf  into  his  bed  by  means  of  her  nurfe.  Ciny- 
ras  had  by  her  a  fon  called  Adonis  ;  and  when  he  knew 
the  ince.fi  he  had  committed,  he  attempted  to  ftab  his 


daughter,  who  efcaped  his  purfuit  and  fled  to  Arabia, 
where,  after  {he  had  brought  forth,  (he  was  changed 
into  a  tree  which  fiill  bears  her  name.  Cinyras,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  ftabbed  himfelf. 

CIQN,  or  Cvon,  in  gardening,  a  young  moot, 
fprout,  or  fprig,  put  forth  by  a  tree.  Grafting  is  per- 
formed by  the  application  of  the  cion  of  one  plant  up- 
on the  ftock  of  another.  To  produce  a  fiock  of  cions 
for  grafting,  planting,  &c.  the  gardeners  fometimes 
cut  off  the  bodies  of  trees  a  little  above  the  ground, 
and  only  leave  a  fiump  or  root  ftanding :  the  redun- 
dant fap  will  not  fail  next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great 
number  of  fit oots.  In  dreffmg  dwarf- trees,  a  great  ma- 
ny cions  are  to  be  cut  off. 

CIOTAT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Provence  in  France  ; 
famous  for  Mufcadine  wine.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of 
Laquea,  between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon ;  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  30. 
N.  Lat.  43.  10. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters or  figures  ufed  in  computation,  formed  thus,  o. 
See  Arithmetic. 

Cipher  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  character,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  letters  interwoven,  which  are  general- 
ly the  initial  letters  of  the  perfons  names  for  whom 
the  ciphers  are  intended.  Thefe  are  frequently  ufed 
on  feals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. — Anciently, 
merchants  and  tradefmen  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
arms  :  in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  cyphers,  or 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  artfully  interwoven 
about  a  crofs  ;  of  which  we  have  divers  inftances  on 
tombs,  &c.     See  Devise. 

Cipher,  denotes  likewife  certain  fecret  characters 
difguifed  and  varied,  ufed  in  writing  letters  that  con- 
tain fome  fecret,  not  to  be  underfiood  but  by  thofe 
between  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on. 

De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  Lacedxmon  ancient  and 'mo- 
dern, endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  in- 
ventors of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Their  fcytala, 
according  to  him,  was  the  firft  fketch  of  this  myHeri- 
ous  art :  thefe  fcytalse  were  two  rollers  of  wood,  of 
equal  length  and  thicknefs ;  one  of  them  kept  by  the 
ephori ;  the  other  by  the  general  of  the  army  fent  on 
any  expedition  again!!  the  enemy.  "Whenfoever  thofe 
magifcrates  would  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the  gene- 
ral, they  took  a  flip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very 
jufily  about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  referved ;  and 
in  this  ftate  wrote  their  intentions,  which  appeared 
perfect  and  confifient  while  the  parchment  continued 
on  the  roll  :  when  taken  off,  the  writing  was 
maimed,  and  without  connection  :  but  was  eafily  re- 
trieved by  the  general,  upon  his  spplying  it  to  his 
fcytala. 

Polybius  fays,  that  iEneas  Tactitus,  20co  years  ago, 
collected  together  20  different  manners  of  writing  fo 
as  not  to  be  underfiood  by  any  but  thofe  in  the  fe- 
cret ;  part  whereof  were  invented  by  himfelf,  and  part 
ufed  before  his  time. —  Trithcmius,  Cap.  Porta,  Vige- 
nere,  and  P.  Niceron,  have  written  exprefsly  on  the 
fubject  of  ciphers. 

As  the  writing  in  cipher  is  become  an  art ;  fo  is  the 
reading  or  unravelling  thereof,  celled  deciphering. — 
The  rules  of  deciphering  are  different  in  different  lan- 
guages. By  obferving  the  following,  you  will  loon 
make  out  any  common  cipher  written  in  Englifii. 

I.  Obferve 
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Cipher.        t.  Obferve  the  letters  or  characters  that  mofl  fre- 

' *~~m>  quently  occur  ;  and  fet  them  down  for  the  fix  vowels, 

including/  ,•  and  of  thefe  the  mofl  frequent  will  gene- 
rally be  e,  and  the  leaf!  frequent  u. 

2.  The  vowels  that  mofl  frequently  come  together 
are  ea  and  ou. 

3.  The  confonant  mofl  common  at  the  ends  of  words 
is  /,  and  the  next  frequent  r  and  t. 

4.  When  two  fimilar  characters  come  together,  they 
are  mofl  likely  to  be  the  confonants  f,  /,  or  s,  or  the 
vowels  e  or  0. 

5.  The  letter  that  precedes  or  follows  two  fimilar 
characters  is  either  a  vowel,  or  /,  sw,  n,  or  r. 

6.  In  deciphering,  begin  with  the  words  that  confifl 
of  a  angle  letter,  which  will  be  either  a,  I,  0,  or  &. 

7.  Then  take  the  words  of  two  letters,  one  of  which 
will  be  a  vowel.  Of  thefe  words  the  mofl  frequent  are, 
an,  to,  be,  by,  of,  on,  or,  no,  Jo,  as,  at,  if,  in,  is,  it,  he, 
me,  my,  us,  we,  am. 

8.  In  words  of  three  letters  there  are  mofl  common- 
ly two  confonants.  Of  thefe  words  the  mofl  frequent 
are,  the,  and,  not,  but,  yet,  for,  tho' ,  how,  why,  all, you, 
Jhe,  his,  her,  our,  who,  may,  can,  did,  was,  are,  has, 
had,  let,  one,  two ,  fix,  ten,  ire. — Some  of  thefe,  orthofe 
of  two  letters,  will  be  found  in  every  fentence. 

9.  The  mofl  common  words  of  four  letters  are,  this, 
that,  then,  thus,  with,  when,  from,  here,  fo?ne,  ?noft, 
none,  they,  them,  whom,  mine,  your,  felf,  muft,  will, 
have,  heen,  were,  jour,  five,  nine,  &c. 

10.  The  moft  ufual  words  of  five  letters  are,  there, 
thefe,  thofe,  which,  were,  while,  fnce,  their,  fhall, 
might,  could,  would,  ought,  three,  feven,  eight,  &c. 

11.  Words  of  two  or  more  fyllables  frequently  begin 
with  double  confonants,  or  with  a  prepolition  ;  that  is, 
a  vowel  joined  with  one  or  more  confonants.  The  mofl 
common  double  confonants  are  bl,  br,  dr,  f,fr,  gl,  gr, 
ph,pl,  pr,fh,Jb,fp,  ft,  th,tr,  wh,  wr,  &c.  and  the  mofl 
common  prepofitions  are  com,  c»n,  de,  dis,  ex,  im,  in, 
bit,  mis,  per,  pre,  pro,  re,  fub,fup,  tin,  &c. 

1 2.  The  double  confonants  mofl  frequent  at  the  end 
of  long  words  are,  ck,  Id,  If,  mn,  nd,  ng,  rl,  rm,  rn,  rp, 
rt,  fm,  jl,  xt,  &c.  and  the  moft  common  terminations 
are  ed,  en,  er,  es,  et,  ing,  ly,  fori,  fion,  tion,  able,  ence, 
ent,  7?ient,full,  lefs,  tiefs,  &c. 

*  I„  On  Plate  CXXXVIL*  fig.  7.  is  given  an  example 

Vol.%IV.  of  a  cipher  wrote  in  arbitrary  characters  as  is  common- 
ly practifed.  It  will  be  eafily  deciphered  by  obferving 
the  rules  :  but  when  the  characters  are  all  placed 
clofe  together,  as  in  the  example  fig.  8.  and  as  they  al- 
ways mould  be,  the  deciphering  is  much  more  difficult. 

To  decipher  a  writing  of  this  fort,  you  muft  firfl 
look  for  thofe  characters  that  mofl  frequently  occur, 
and  fet  them  down  for  vowels  as  before.  Then  ob- 
ferve the  fimilar  characters  that  come  together ;  but 
you  muft  remember  that  two  fuch  characters  may 
here  belong  to  two  words.  You  are  next  to  remember 
the  combinations  of  two  or  three  characters  that  are 
mofl  frequent ;  which  will  be  fome  of  the  words  in 
the  feventh  and  eighth  of  the  foregoing  rules  ;  and  by 
obferving  the  other  rules,  you  will  infallibly  difcover, 
with  time  and  attention,  any  cipher  wrote  on  thefe 
principles. 

When  the  words  are  wrote  all  clofe  together,  if 
the  key  to  the   cipher   were   to   be   changed   every 


to 

word,  according  to  a  regular  method 
Vol.  V- 


agreed 

C3 


on  b 
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tween  the  parties,  as  might  be  done  by  either  of  the 
methods  mentioned  in  N°  II.  below,  with  very  little 
additional  trouble,  the  writing  would  then  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  decipher.  The  longer  any  letter  wrote 
in  cipher  is,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  decipher,  as  then  the 
repetitions  of  the  characters  and  combinations  are  the 
more  frequent. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  two  forego- 
ing ciphers  ;  in  which  we  have  inverted  the  order  of 
the  words  and  letters,  that  they  who  are  defirous  of 
trying  their  talent  at  deciphering,  may  not,  inadver- 
tently, read  the  explanation  before  the  cipher. 

enil  eno  ton  dna  shtnom  elohw  eerht,  suoidifrep 
dna  leurc  o  noituac  &  ecnedrup  fo  klat  lliw  uoy  :  on, 
rotiart,  tcelgen  &  ecnereffidni  si  ti.  yltrohs  rettel  a  em 
dnes  ot  snaem  emof  dnif  rehtie,  traeh  eht  morf  semoc 
ti  taht  ees  em  tel  &,  erom  ecaf  ym  ees  ot  erad  reven  ro. 

evlewt  fo  ruoh  eht  ta  thgin  siht,  ledatic  eht  fo  etag 
eht  erofeb  elbmena  lliw  sdneirf  ruo  11  a.  ruoh  eht  ot 
lautcnup  eb  :  deraperp  llew  emoc  dna,  ytrcbil  ruoy 
niager  ot,  ylevarb  eid  ro.  thgin  eht  si  siht,  su  sekam 
rehtie  taht,  etiuq  su  seodnu  ro. 

Contrivances  for  communicating  intelligence  by  C\- 
PHER. 

I.  By  means  of  a  pack  of  cards.  The  parties  muft 
previously  agree  in  what  manner  the  cards  fhall  be  firfl 
placed,  and  then  how  they  fhall  be  fnumed.  Thus  fup- 
pofe  the  cards  are  to  be  firfl  placed  in  the  order  as  here- 
after follows,  and  then  fhufHed  by  taking  off  3  from  the 
top,  putting  the  next  2  over  them,  and  the  following  3 
under  them,*  and  fo  alternately.  Therefore  the  par- 
ty who  fends  the  cipher  firfl  writes  the  contents  of  it 
on  a  feparate  paper,  and  then  copies  the  firft  32  letters 
on  the  cards,  by  writing  one  letter  on  every  card  ;  he 
then  fhuffles  them,  in  the  manner  defcribed,  and  writes 
the  fecond  32  letters  :  he  fhuffles  them  a  fecond  time, 
and  writes  the  third  32  letters,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  An 
example  will  make  this  plain.  Suppofe  the  letter  to 
be  as  follows  : 

I  am  in  full  march  to  relieve  you  ;  within\  three  days 
1  fhall  be  with  you.  If  the  ene\my  i?i  the  mean  time 
fhould  make  an  affauyt,  remember  what  you  owe  to  your 
countr\y,  to  y our  family ,  and  yourfelf.  hive  with  ho\nour, 
or  die  with  glory. 
Order  of  the  cards  before 
the  ifl  fhuflle. 

Ace  fpade 

Ten  diamonds 

Eight  hearts 

King  fpades 

Nine  clubs 

Seven  diamonds 

Nine  diamonds 

Ace  clubs 

Knave  hearts 

Seven  fpades 

Ten  clubs 

Ten  hearts 

Queen  fpades 

Eight  diamonds 

Eight  clubs 

Seven  hearts 

Queen  clubs 

Nine  fpades 

King  hearts 

Queen 


Cipfier. 


*  By  fliuf- 
fling  the 
cards  in this 
manner, 
there  will 
remain  on-= 
ly  2  to  put 
under  at 
laft. 
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Queen  diamonds 

i 

d 
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e  . 

Eight  fpades 

e 
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n 
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Knave  clubs 

V 
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Seven  clubs 
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s 
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y 

Ace  hearts 

y 
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Nine  hearts 

0 
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n 
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0 

t 

Ace  diamonds 

11 
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Knave  fpades 

w 
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King  diamonds 
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Theperfon  that  receives  thefe  cards  firft  places  them 
in  the  order  agreed  on,  and  tranferibes  the  firlt  letter 
on  every  card.  He  then  muffles  them,  according  to 
order,  and  tranferibes  the  fecond  letter  on  each  card. 
He  muffles  them  a  fecond  time,  and  tranferibes  the 
third  letters  :  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

If  the  cards  were  to  be  lhufHed  the  fecond  time  by 
three  and  fours,  the  third  time  by  two  and  fours,  ire. 
it  would  make  the  cipher  ftill  more  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  :  though  as  all  ciphers  depend  on  the  combina- 
tion of  letters,  there  are  fcarce  any  that  may  not  be 
deciphered  with  time  and  pains  ;  as  we  lhall  ihow  fur- 
ther on.  Thofe  ciphers  are  the  belt  that  are  by  their 
nature  moft  free  from  fufpicion  of  being  ciphers,  as  for 
example,  if  the  letters  were  there  wrote  with  fympathe- 
tic  ink,  the  cards  might  then  pafs  for  a  common  pack. 

II.  By  a  dial.  On  a  piece  of  fquare  pafteboard 
ABCD,  fig.  3.  4.  draw  the  circle  EFGH,  and  divide 
it  into  26  equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  muft  be  wrote 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

On  the  infide  of  this  there  muft  be  another  circle  of 
pafteboard,  ILMN,  moveable  round  the  centre  O,  and 
the  extremity  of  this  muft  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  alfo  muft 
be  wrote  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  order.  The  perfon 
with  whom  you  correfpond  muft  have  a  fimilar  dial, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you  muft  put  any 
two  letters  that  anfwer  to  each  other  when  you  have 
fixed  the  dial. 

Exam.  Suppofe  you  would  write  as  follows  :  x*  If 
you  will  come  over  to  us,  yon  fhall  have  a  penfion,  and 
you  may  ftill  make  a  fham  oppofition."  You  begin 
with  the  letters  Ma,  which  ihow  how  the  dial  is  fix- 
ed :  then  for  If  you,  you  write  tin  juc,  and  fo  for  the 
reft,  as  you  will  fee  at  fig.  6. 

The  fame  intention  may  be  anfwered  by  a  ruler,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  lower  part  made 
to  Aide ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  upper  part  muft  contain 
two  alphabets  in  fucceffion,  that  fome  letter  of  that  part 
may  conftantly  correfpond  to  one  in  the  lower  part. 
The  divifions  {landing  directly  over  each  other  in  a 
ftraight  line  will  be  much  more  obvious  than  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  Or  two  ftraight  pieces  of 
pafteboard  regularly  divided,  the  one  containing  a  An- 
gle and  the  other  a  double  alphabet,  would  anfwer  ex- 
actly the  fame  purpofe.  In  this  cafe  a  blank  fpace  may 
be  left  at  each  end  of  the  fingle  alphabet,  and  one  or 
two  weights  being  placed  on  both  the  pieces  will  keep 
them  lteady. 

III,  The  correfp&nding  /paces.     Take  two  pieces  of 


pafteboard  or  ftifF  paper,  through  which  yea  muft  cut 
long  fquares,  at  different  diftances,  as  you  wiii  lee  in 
the  following  example.  One  of  thefe  pieces  you  keep 
yourfelf,  and  the  other  you  give  to  your  correspondent. 
When  yon  would  fend  him  any  fecret  intelligence,  you 
lay  the  pafteboard  upon  a  paper  of  the  fame  lize  ;  and 
in  the  fpaces  cut  out,  you  write  what  you  would  have 
underftood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill  up  the  interme- 
diate fpaces  with  fomewhat  that  makes  with  thofe  words 
a  different  fenfe. 

jl  fliall  bej  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  |alone| 
engages  my  attention  |at|  prefent,  if  you  will  lend  me 

any  one  of  the  |eightj  volumes  of  the    Spectator.     I 

hope  you  will  excufe  |this|  freedom,  but  for  a  winter's 
(eveningj  I  jdon'tj  know  a  better  entertainment.     If  I 


Cipher, 
Cippus. 


fail  j  to  return  it  foon,  never  truft  me  for  the  time 


jto  comc.j 

A  paper  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  four  different 
ways,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by 
turning  it  over ;  and  by  thefe  means  the  fuperfluous 
words  may  be  the  more  eafily  adapted  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  others. 

This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  from  fu- 
fpicion, but  it  will  do  only  for  fhort  meflages  :  for  if 
the  fpaces  be  frequent,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  concealed  and  obvious  meanings  agree  together  : 
and  if  the  fenfe  be  not  clear,  the  writing  will  be  liable 
to  fufpicion. 

IV.  The  mi/fical  cipher.  The  conftruction  of  this 
cipher  is  fimilar  to  that  of  N°  II.  The  circle  EFGH 
(%•  3-)  1S  t0  be  divided  into  twenty-fix  equal  parts, 
in  each  part  there  muft  be  wrote  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet :  and  on  the  anterior  circle  ILMN, 
moveable  round  the  centre  O,  there  is  to  be  the  fame 
number  of  divifions  :  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
circle  muft  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  a  mufic  paper  ; 
and  in  each  divifion  there  is  to  be  placed  a  note,  dif- 
fering either  in  figure  or  pofition.  Laftly,  within  the 
mufical  lines  place  the  three  keys,  and  on  the  outer 
circle,  the  figures  that  are  commonly  ufed  to  denote 
the  time. 

Then  provide  yourfelf  with  a  ruled  paper,  and  place 
one  of  the  keys,  as  fuppofe  that  of  ge  refol,  againft 
the  time  two-fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper, 
which  will  inform  your  correfpondent  how  to  fix  his 
circle.  You  then  copy  the  notes  that  anfwer  to  the 
feveral  letters  of  the  words  you  intend  to  write,  in  the 
manner  exprefTed  at  fig.  5. 

A  cypher  of  this  fort  may  be  made  more  difficult 
to  difcover  by  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that 
will  not  in  the  leaft  embarrafs  the  reader.  You  may 
likewife  add  the  mark  •%  or  ^  to  the  note  that  be- 
gins a  word,  which  will  make  it  more  eafy  to  read, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  the  mufic  a  more  natural 
afpect.  This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  N°  II. 
above,  as  it  may  be  inclofed  in  a  letter  about  common 
affairs,  and  pafs  unfufpected. 

CIPPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column,  with  an  in- 
fcription,  erected  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places, 
to  fhow  the  way  to  travellers  ;  to  ferve  as  a  boun- 
dary ;  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  ire. 
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«r  CIR,  (St)  a  village  of  France,  two  miles  from  Ver- 

[|  failles,  remarkable  for  a  nunnery  founded  here  by 
Circaflla.  Louis  XIV.  The  nuns  are  obliged  to  take  care  of 
the  education  of  250  girls,  who  muft  prove  their  fa- 
milies to  have  been  noble  from  the  4th  generation  on 
the  father's  fide.  They  cannot  enter  before  7,  nor 
after  1 2  years  of  age :  and  they  continue  there  till 
they  are  20  years  and  3  months  old.  The  houfe  is  a 
moll  magnificent  ftructure. 

CIRCiEA,  enchanter's  night-shade:  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  48th  order,  Aggregates.  The  corolla  is  dipeta- 
lous  ;  the  calyx  diphyllous,  fuperior,  with  one  bilocu- 
lar  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  the  other  of  Germany.  They 
are  low  herbaceous  plants  with  white  flowers,  and 
pollened  of  no  remarkable  property. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  large  country  of  Afia,  fituated  be- 
tween 45  and  50  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 40  and  50  of  eaft  longitude.  It  is  bounded  by 
Ruffia  on  the  north ;  by  Aftracan  and  the  Caipian  fea 
on  the  eaft ;  by  Georgia  and  Dagiftan  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  river  Don,  the  Palus  Meotis,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  weft.  This  country  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  women ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the 
fmall-pox  firft  began.  Terki,  the  principal  city,  is 
feated  in  a  very  fpacious  plain,  very  fwampy,  towards 
the  fea-fide,  in  43  deg.  23  min.  north  latitude :  it  is 
about  three  werfts  in  compafs,  well  fortified  with  ram- 
parts and  baftions  in  the  modern  ftyle,  well  ftored  with 
cannon,  and  has  always  a  conliderable  garrifon  in  it, 
under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The  Circallian 
prince  who  refides  here,  is  allowed  five  hundred  Ruf- 
fians for  his  guard,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjeefs  are 
permitted  to  dwell  within  any  part  of  the  fortifications. 
Ever  fince  the  reduction  of  thofe  parts  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Ruffia,  they  have  put  in  all  places  of  ftrength, 
not  only  Ruffian  garrifons  and  governors,  but  magi- 
ftrates,  and  priefls  for  the  exercife  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion; yet  the  Circaffian  Tartars  are  governed  by 
their  own  princes,  lords,  and  judges;  but  thefe  admini- 
fler  juftice  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  in  matters 
of  importance,  not  without  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian 
governors,  being  all  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  imperial  majefty.  The  apparel  of  the 
men  of  Circaffia  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Nagayans  ;  only  their  caps  are  fomething  larger ;  and 
their  cloaks  being  likewife  of  coarfe  cloth  or  theep 
fkins,  are  faftened  only  at  the  neck  with  a  firing,  and 
as  they  are  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body, 
they  turn  them  round  according  to  the  wind  and  wea- 
ther. The  men  here  are  much  better  favoured  than 
thofe  of  Nagaya,  and  the  women  extremely  well  fha- 
ped,  with  exceeding  fine  features,  fmooth  clear  com- 
plexions, and  beautiful  black  eyes,  which,  with  their 
black  hair  hanging  in  two  treffes,  one  on  each  fide  the 
face,  give  them  a  mofi  lovely  appearance  :  they  wear 
a  black  coif  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a  fine  white 
cloth  tied  under  the  chin.  During  the  fummer  they 
all  wear  only  a  fmock  of  divers  colours,  and  that  open 
fo  low  before,  that  one  may  fee  below  their  navels : 
this,  with  their  beautiful  faces  always  uncovered  (con- 
trary to  the  cuftom  of  moil  of  the  other  provinces  in 


thefe  parts),  their  good  humour  and  lively  freedom  in  Circaffia, 
converfation,  altogether  render  them  very  attracting  : 
notwith Handing  which  they  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing very  chafte,  though  they  feldom  want  opportunity ; 
for  according  to  the  accounts  of  a  late  traveller,  it  is  an 
eftablifhed  point  of  good  manners  among  them,  that  as 
foon  as  any  peribn  comes  in  to  fpeak  to  the  wife,  the 
hufband  goes  out  of  the  houfe,  but  whether  this  conti- 
nency  of  theirs  proceeds  from  their  own  generofity,  to 
recompence  their  hufbands  for  the  confidence  they  put 
in  them,  or  has  its  foundation  only  in  fame,  he  pretends 
not  to  determine.  Their  language  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  neighbouring  Tartars,  although 
the  chief  people  among  them  are  alfo  not  ignorant  of 
the  Ruffian  :  their  religion  is  Paganifm  ;  for  notwith- 
flanding  they  ufe  circumciiion  among  them,  they  have 
neither  priefl,  alcoran,  or  mofque,  like  other  Mahome- 
tans. Every  body  here  offers  his  own  facrifice  at  plea- 
fur  e  ;  for  which,  however,  they  have  certain  days,  efta- 
bliihed  rather  by  cuftom  than  any  pofitive  command  : 
their  mofi  folemn  facrifice  is  oiiered  at  the  death  of 
their  neareft  friends  :  upon  which  occalion  both  men 
and  women  meet  in  the  field  to  be  prefent  at  the  offer- 
ing, which  is  an  he  goat ;  and  having  killed,  they  flay 
it,  and  ftretch  the  ikin  with  the  head  and  horns  on, 
upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  placed  common- 
ly in  a  quickfet  hedge  (to  keep  the  cattle  from  it)  ; 
and  near  the  place  the  facrifice  is  offered  by  boiling  and 
roafting  the  fleih,  which  they  afterwards  eat.  When 
the  feaft  is  over,  the  men  rife,  and  having  paid  their 
adoration  to  the  fkin,  and  muttered  over  fome  certain 
prayers,  the  women  withdraw,  and  the  men  conclude 
the  ceremony  with  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  aqua- 
vitae  ;  and  this  generally  ends  in  a  quarrel  before  they 
part.  The  face  of  the  country  is  pleafantly  diverfified 
with  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  and 
though  not  much  cultivated,  is  far  from  being  unfruit- 
ful. In  fummer  the  inhabitants  quit  the  towns,  and 
encamp  in  the  fields  like  the  neighbouring  Tartars: 
occafionally  fhifting  their  flations  along  with  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Befides  game,  in  which  the  coun- 
try greatly  abounds,  the  Circaffians  eat  beef  and  mut- 
ton ;  but  that  which  they  prefer  to  all  others  is  the 
flefh  of  a  young  horfe.  Their  bread  coniifls  of  thin 
cakes  of  barley  meal,  baked  upon  the  hearth,  which 
they  always  eat  new ; '  and  their  ufual  drink  is  water  or 
mares  milk;  from  the  latter  of  which  they  difdlafpi- 
rit,  as  mofi  of  the  Tartar  nations.  They  allot  no  fix- 
ed hours  for  the  refrefhments  of  the  table  or  fleep, 
which  they  indulge  irregularly,  as  inclination  or  con- 
venience dictates.  When  the  men  make  excurfions  into 
an'enemy 's  country,  they  will  pafs  fe  veral  days  and  nights 
fucceffively  without  fleeping ;  but,  at  their  return,  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  repofe  as  the  fpace  in  which  they 
had  before  with-held  from  that  gratification.  When 
they  eat,  they  fit  crofs-legged  on  the  floor,  the  fkin  of 
fome  animal  ferving  them  inftead  of  a  carpet.  In  re- 
moving from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the 
women  and  children  are  carried  in  waggons,  which  are 
a  kind  of  travelling  houfes,  and  drawn  by  oxen  or  ca- 
mels, they  never  ufing  horfes  for  draught.  Their 
breed  of  the  latter,  however,  is  reckoned  exceeding 
good ;  and  they  are  accuftomed  to  fwim  almoft  any  ri- 
ver on  horfeback.  The  women  and  children  fmoke 
tobacco  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  this  is  the  moft  accept- 
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Circe  table  commodity  which  a  traveller  can  carry  with  him  in- 
I  to  the  Tartar  countries.  There  are  here  no  public  inns, 
Circles.  which  indeed  are  unnecefTary  ;  for  fo  great  is  the  hofpi- 
tality  of  the  people,  that  they  will  contend  with  each 
other  who  mall  entertain  any  flranger  that  happens  to 
come  among  them. — The  principal  branch  of  their 
traffic  is  their  own  children,  efpecially  their  daughters, 
whom  they  fell  for  the  ufe  of  the  feraglios  in  Turkey 
and  Perfia,  where  they  frequently  marry  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  make  the  fortune  of  their  families.  The 
merchants  who  come  from  Conflantinople  to  purchafe 
thofe  girls,  are  generally  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
thers, are  faid  to  be  extremely  careful  of  preferving  the 
chaflity  of  the  young  women,  knowing  the  value  that 
is  fet  by  the  Turks  upon  the  marks  of  virginity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Circaflians  are  Christians  of  the 
Greek  church  ;  but  there  are  alfo  both  Mahometans 
and  Pagans  amongfl  them. 

CIRCE,  (fab.  hill.)  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perfeis, 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous 
herbs.  She  was  filler  to  iEtes  king  of  Colchis,  and 
to  Pafiphae  the  wife  of  Minos.  She  married  a  Sarma- 
tian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  fhe  murdered  to  obtain 
The  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  fubjects,  and 
married  by  her  father  upon  the  coafts  of  Italy  in 
an  ifland  called  JEaza.  UlyfTes,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  vifited  her  coafts  ;  and  all  his  compa- 
nions, who  ran  headlong  into  pleafure  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  were  changed  by  Circe's  potions  into  filthy  fwine. 
UlyfTes,  who  was  fortified  againfl  all  enchantments  by 
an  herb  called  moly,  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
cury, went  to  Circe,  and  demanded  fword  in  hand  the 
reftoration  of  his  companions  to  their  former  Hate.  She 
complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleafures  and  ho- 
nours. In  this  voluptuous  retreat  UlyfTes  had  by 
Circe  one  fon  called  Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to 
Hefiod,  called  Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole 
year  UlyfTes  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms.  At  his 
departure  the  nymph  advifed  him  to  defcend  to  hell 
and  to  confult  the  manes  of  Tirefius  concerning  the 
fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  fhowed  herfelf  cruel  to 
Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Picus. 

CIliCENSIAN  g  a  m  es,  a  general  term  under  which 
was  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece. 
Mofl  of  the  feafts  of  ihe  Romans  were  accompanied 
with Circenlian  games;  and  the  magiftrates,  and  other 
officers  of  the  republic,  frequently  prefented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on  the 
1 5th  of  September.     See  Circus. 

CIRCLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  comprehend- 
ed by  a  fingle  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to 
which  right  lines  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  middle, 
called  the  centre,  are  equal  to  each  other.  See  Geo- 
metry. 

Circles  of  the  Sphere,  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane 
fphere,  and  have  their  periphery  cither  on  its  move- 
able fur  face,  or  in  another  immoveable,  conterminous, 
and  equidiftant  furface.  See  Sphere.  Hence  arife 
two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable  and  immoveable.  The 
firft,  thofe  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  fur- 
face,  and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  mo- 
tion; as,  the  meridians,  &c.     The  latter  having  their 


periphery  in  the  immoveable  furface,  do  not  revolve  ;     Circles, 
as  the  ecliptic,    equator,    and  its  parallels,   &c.  See  * 
Geography. 

Circles  of  Altitude,  otherwife  called  ahnucantars, 
are  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  com- 
mon pole  in  the  zenith,  and  ftill  diminifhing  as  they 
approach  the  zenith.     See  Almucantar. 

Diurnal  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppofed 
to  be  defcribed  by  the  feven  ftars,  and  other  points 
of  the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the 
earth;  or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis.  The  diurnal  circles  are  all  unequal :  the  e- 
quator  is  the  biggefl. 

Horary  Circles,  in  dialing,  are  the  lines  which 
fliow  the  hours  on  dials  ;  though  thefe  be  not  drawn 
circular,  but  nearly  flraight.     See  Dialing. 

Circles  of  Latitude,  or  Secondaries  of  the  Ecliptic, 
are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
paffing  through  the  poles  thereof,  and  through  every 
ftar  and  planet.  They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  meafure  the  latitude  of  the  ftars,  which  is  no- 
thing but  an  arch  of  one  of  thefe  circles  intercepted 
between  the  ftar  and  the  ecliptic.     See  Latitude. 

Circles  of  Longitude,  are  feveral  lefler  circles,  pa- 
rallel to  the  ecliptic  ;  ftill  diminifhing,  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  from  it.  On  the  arches  of  thefe  circles, 
the  longitude  of  the  ftars  is  reckoned. 

Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  one  of  the  lefler  cir- 
cles, parallel  to  the  equator  ;  defcribed  by  any  point 
of  the  fphere  touching  the  northern  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon ;  and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  motion.  All 
the  ftars  included  within  this  circle  never  fet,  but  are 
ever  vifible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Occupation,  is  another  circle  at  a 
like  diftance  from  the  equator ;  and  contains  all  thofe 
ftars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemifphere.  The  ftars 
fituated  between  thefe  circles  alternately  rife  and  fet 
at  certain  times. 

Polar  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  poles  equal  to 
the  greateft  declination  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the 
northern  pole  is  called  the  arctic  ;  and  that  next  to 
the  fouthern  one  the  antarctic 

Fairy-CiRCLE.     See  Faiky -Circle. 

Druidicat  Circles,   in  Britifh  topography,  a  name 
given  to  certain  ancient  inclofures  formed    by   rude 
ftones  circularly  arranged,  in  the  manner  rcprefented 
on  Plate  CXXXV.*  Thefe,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,     *  In 
were  temples,  and  many  writers  think  alfo  places  of  Vol.  IV.. 
folemn  affemblies  for  councils  or  elections,  and  feats  of 
judgment.     Mr  Borlace  is  of  this  opinion.     "  Inftead 
therefore   (fays  he),  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a 
difpute,  whether  they  were  places  of  worfhip  or  coun-  ■ 
cil,  it  may  with  great  probability  be  afferted,  that  they 
were  nfed  for  both  purpofes  ;    and  having  for  the  moft 
part  been  firft  dedicated  to  religion,  naturally  became 
afterwards  the  curia;  and  forae  of  the  fame  communi- 
ty."    Thefe   temples,  though  generally  circular,  oc- 
cafionally  differ  as  well  in  figure  as  magnitude  :  with 
relation  to  the  firft,  the  moft  fimple  were  compofed  of 
one  circle:  Stonehenge  confifted  of  two  circles   and 
two  ovals,  refpeclively  concentric  ;  whilft  that  at  Bot- 
talch  near  St  juft  in  Cornwall  is  formed    by  four  in- 
terfect ing  circles.     And  the  great  temple  at  Abury  in, 
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Circle,  Wiltshire,  it  is  faid,  defcribed  the  figure  of  a  fe- 
Circoncel-  raph  or  fiery  flying  ferpent,  reprefented  by  circles  and 
lioues.  *  right  lines.  Some  belides  circles  have  avenues  of  ftone 
pillars.  Moil,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  or  al- 
ters within  their  penetralia  or  centre.  In  the  article 
of  magnitude  and  number  of  ftones,  there  is  the  great- 
eft  variety  ;  fome  circles  being  only  twelve  |  feet  dia- 
meter and  formed  only  of  twelve  ftones,  whilft  others, 
fach  as  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  contained,  the  firlt 
one  hundred  and  forty,  the  fecond  lix  hundred  and 
fifty  two,  and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground.  All 
thefe  different  numbers  and  meafures  and  arrangements 
had  their  pretended  reference  ;  either  to  the  aftronomi- 
cal  divifions  of  the  year,  or  fome  myfteries  of  the  drui- 
dical  religion.  Mr  Borlace,  however,  fuppofes,  that 
thofe  very  'fmall  circles,  fometimes  formed  of  a  low 
bank  of  earth,  fometimes  of  ftones  erect,  and  fre- 
quently of  loofe  fmall  ftones  thrown  together  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  enclofing  an  area  of  about  three  yards 
diameter,  without  any  larger  circle  round  them,  were 
originally  places  of  burial. 

Circle,  in  logic,  or  Logical  Circle,  is  when  the 
fame  terms  are  proved  in  orbem  by  the  fame  terms  ;  and 
the  parts  of  the  fyllogifm  alternately  by  each  other,  both 
direcfly  and  indirectly. 

Circles  of  the  Empire,  fuch  provinces  and  principa- 
lities of  the  German  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire  into 
fix,  and  fome  years  after  into  ten  circles.  This  laft  di- 
vifion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  The  circles,  as 
they  ftand  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow  : 
Auftria,  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Up- 
per Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Welt- 
phalia,  and  the  Lower  Saxony. 

CIRCONCELLIONES,  a  fpefcics  of  fanatics,  fo 
called  becaufe  they  were  continually  rambling  round 
the  houfes  in  the  country.  They  took  their  rife  among 
the  donatifts,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantine. 
It  is  incredible  what  ravages  and  cruelties  thefe  vaga- 
bonds committed  in  Africa  through  a  long  feries  of 
years.  They  were  illiterate,  favage  pealants,  who 
underftood  only  the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated 
with  a  barbarious  zeal,  they  renounced  agriculture, 
profeifed  continence,  and  affirmed  the  title  of  "  Vindi- 
cators of  juftice,  and  Protecf  ors  of  the  oppreft."  To 
accomplifh  their  miffion,  they  enfranchifed  flaves, 
fcoured  the  roads,  forced  malters  to  alight  from  their 
chariots,  and  run  before  their  Haves,  whom  they  ob- 
liged to  mount  in  their  place  ;  and  difcharged  debtors, 
killing  the  creditors  if  they  refufed  to  cancel  the  bonds. 
But  the  chief  objects  of  their  cruelty  were  the  catholics, 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  had  renounced  donatifm. 
At  firft  they  ufed  no  fwords,  becaufe  God  had  forbidden 
the  ufe  of  one  to  Peter  ;  but  they  were  armed  with 
clubs,  whirh  they  calied  the  clubs  of  lfrael ;  and  which 
they  handled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  break  a  man's 
bones  without  killing  him  immediately,  fo  that  he  lan- 
guifhed  a  long  time  and  then  died.  When  they  took 
away  a  man's  life  at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fa- 
vour. They  became  lefs  fcrnpuloiis  afterwards,  and 
made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  arms.  Their  fhout  was  Praifc 
be  t»  Cod.  Thefe  words  in  their  mouths  were  the  fig- 
nal  of  (laughter,  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  of  a 
Hon.  They  had  invented  an  unheard  of  punifhment ; 
"which  was  to  cover  witli  lime  diluted,  with  vinegar, 
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the  eyes  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  whom  they  had*  Circoncd- 
crufhed  w7ith  blows,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and  liones, 
to  abandon  them  in  that  condition.  Never  was  a  ^Circuit. - 
ftronger  proof  what  horrors  fuperftition  can  beget  in 
minds  deftitute  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  Thefe 
brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chaftity,  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  wine  and  all  forts  of  impurities,  running 
about  with  women  and  young  girls  as  drunk  as  them- 
felves,  whom  they  called  facred  virgins,  and  who  of- 
ten carried  proofs  of  their  incontinence.  Their  chiefs 
took  the  name  of  Chiefs  of  the  Saints.  After  having 
glutted  rhemfelves  with  blood,  they  turned  their  rage 
upon  themfelves,  and  fought  death  with  the  fame  fury 
with  which  they  gave  it  to  others.  Some  fcrambled 
up  to  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  caft  themfelves  down 
headlong  in  multitudes  ;  others  burned  themfelves,  or 
threw  themfelves  into  the  fea.  Thofe  who  propofed 
to  acquire  the  title  of  martyrs,  publifhed  it  long  be- 
fore ;  upon  which  they  were  feafted  and  fattened 
like  oxen  for  the  daughter ;  after  thefe  preparations 
they  fet  out  to  be  deftroyed.  Sometimes  they  gave 
money  to  thofe  whom  they  met,  and  threatened  to 
murder  them  if  they  did  not  make  them  martyrs. 
Theodorat  gives  an  account  of  a  ftout  young  man, 
who  meeting  with  a  troop  of  thefe  fanatics,  confent- 
ed  to  kill  them,  provide"*}  he  might  bind  them  firft  ; 
and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  defend  themfelves,  whipped  them  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that  manner. 
Their  bifhops  pretended  to  blame  them,  but  in  reali- 
ty made  ufe  of  them  to  intimidate  fuch  as  might  be 
tempted  to  forfake  their  feet  •  they  even  honoured 
them  as  faints.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  go- 
vern thofe  furious  monfters  ;  and  more  than  once 
found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  abandoning  them, 
and  even  of  imploring  the  alfiftance  of  the  fecular 
power  againft  them.  The  counts  Urfacius  and  Tau- 
rinus  were  employed  to  quell  them  ;  they  deftroyed 
a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom  the  donatifts  made 
as  many  martyrs.  Urfacius,  who  was  a  good  ca- 
tholic and  a  religious  man,  having  loft  his  life  in 
an  engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the  donatifts 
did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  effect  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of 
thefe  bloody  fcenes  during  a  great  part  of  Conftantine's 
life. 

CIRCUIT,  in  law,  fignifies  a  longer  courfe  of 
proceedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the  thing  fued 
for. 

C  i  r  c  u  i  t  ,  in  England,  alfo  fignifies  the  journey  or  pro- 
grefs,  which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year,  thro'  the 
fever al  countries  of  England  and  Wales,  to  hold  courts 
and  adminifter  juftice,  where  recourfe  cannot  be  had 
to  the  king's  courts  at  Weftminfter  :  hence  England 
is  divided  into  fix  circuits,  viz.  the  Home  circuit;  Nor- 
folk circuit ;  Midland  circuit ;  Oxford  circuit ;  Weft- 
ern  circuit,  and  Northern  circuit.  In  Wales  there 
are  but  two  circuits,  North  and  South  Wales :  two 
judges  are  affigned  by  the  king's  commifiion  to  every 
-circuit. 

In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  criminal 
tourt,  or  court  of  jufticiary,  are  divided  into  three 
feparate  courts,  confifting  of  two  judges  each  ;  and 
the  kingdom  into  as  many  diftriefs.  In  certain  bo- 
roughs of  every  diftricf,  each  of  thefe  courts  by  rota- 
lisua 
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Circuit    tiori  are  obliged  to  hold   two  courts  in  the  year,  in 
fpring  and  autumn ;  which  are  called  circuit-courts. 

Electrical  Circuit,  denotes  the  courfe  of  the  electric 
fluid  from,  the  charged  furface  of  an  electric  body,  to 
the  oppofite  furface  into  which  the  difcharge  is  made. 
■Some  of  the  firft.  electricians  apprehended,  that  the 
fame  particulars  of  the  electric  fluid,  which  were  thrown 
-on  one  fide  of  the  charged  glafs,  actually  made  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  intervening  conductors,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  oppofite  fide  :  whereas  Dr  Franklin's 
theory  only  requires,  that  the  redundancy  of  electric 
matter  on  the  charged  furface  mould  pafs  into  the  bo- 
dies which  form  that  part  of  the  circuit  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  it,  driving  forward  that  part  of  the  fluid 
which  they  naturally  poflefs  ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
•of  the  exhaufted  furface  Ihould  be  fupplied  by  the 
neighbouring  conductors,  which  form  the  laft  part  of 
the  circuit.  On  this  fuppoiition,  a  vibrating  motion 
is  fucceflively  communicated  through  the  whole  length 
•of  the  circuit.  This  circuit  is  always  formed  of  the 
•belt  conductors,  let  the  length  of  it  be  ever  fo  great. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, at  an  early  period  in  the  hiftory  of  electricity, 
to  afcertain  the  diftance  to  which  the  electric  Ihock 
might  be  carried,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  The 
French  philofophers,  at  different  times,  made  it  to 
pafs  through  a  circut  of  900  toifes,  and  of  2000 
toifes,  or  about  two  Engliih  miles  and  a  half :  and 
they  difcharged  the  Ley  den  phial  through  a  bafon  of 
water,  the  furface  of  which  was  about  an  acre.  And 
M.  Mounier  found,  that,  in  palling  through  an  iron 
wire  of  950  toifes  in  length,  it  did  not  fpend  a  quar- 
ter of  a  fecond  ;  and  that  its  motion  was  inftantaneous 
through  a  wire  of  13 T9  feet.  In  1747,  Dr  Watfon, 
and  other  Engliih  philofophers,  after  many  experiments 
of  a  funilar  kind,  conveyed  the  electric  matter  through 
a  circuit  of  four  miles  ;  and  they  concluded  from  this 
and  another  trial,  that  its  velocity  is  inftantaneous. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is 
defcribed,  or  moved  in  a  round,  as  the  circumference 
-of  a  circle,  or  furface  of  a  globe. 

Circular  Numbers,  called  alfo/pherical  ones,  accor- 
ding to  fome,  are  fuch  whofe  powers  terminate  in  the 
roots  themfelves.  Thus,  for  inftance,  5  and  6,  all 
whofe  powers  do  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  fquare  of  5 
is  25  ;  the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  &c 

Circular  Sailing,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle.     See  Navigation. 

CIRCULATION,  the  ad  of  moving  round,  or  in 
a  circle  ;  thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood,  the  natural  motion  of  the 
blood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is  alter- 
nately carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of  the  body, 
by  the  arteries,  from  whence  it  is  brought  back  to  the 
heart  again  by  the  veins.     See  Anatomy,  n°  125. 

In  a  foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  in  adults.  The 
feptum,  which  feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart, 
is  pierced  through  with  an  aperture,  called  the  fora- 
men ovale  ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  into 
the  defcending  aorta,  called  the  communicating  canal. 
The  foetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofes  by 
degrees,  and  the  canal  of  communication  dries  up, 
and  becomes  a  fimple  ligament. 


As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the  Circulatio« 

time  wherein  the  circulation  is   completed,    feveral  *^— ^ '. 

computations  have  been  made.  By  Dr  Keil's  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  with 
a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
minute  :  but  this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood,  in  the  numerous  fections  or 
branches  of  the  arteries ;  fo  that  before  it  arrive  at 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  is  greatly  di- 
minished. The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  ordinarily  circulates,  is  variouuy  determined. 
Some  itate  it  thus  :  Suppofmg  the  heart  to  make  two 
thoufand  pulfes  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfe 
there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood  ;  as  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  pounds,  it  muft  be  circulated  feven  or  eight  times 
over  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 

The  curious,  in  microfcopic  obfervations,  have  found 
an  eafy  method  of  feeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  :  for  thefe  inquires  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  choofe  fuch  animals  as  are  fmall,  and  eafily 
manageable,  and  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
tranfparent.  The  obfervations  made  by  this  means 
are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  have  recourfe  to ; 
iince,  in  directions,  the  animal  is  in  a  ftate  of  pain, 
or  dying  ;  whereas  in  animals  fmall  enough  to  be  thus 
viewed,  all  is  left  in  its  ufual  courfe,  and  we  fee  what 
nature  does  in  her  own  undifturbed  method.  In  theft- 
creatures  alfo,  after  viewing,  as  long  as  we  pleafe,  the 
natural  ftate  and  current  of  the  blood,  we  may,  by 
prellure,  and  feveral  other  ways,  impede  its  courfe  ; 
and  by  putting  various  mixtures  into  the  creature's 
water,  induce  a  morbid  ftate,  and  finally  fee  the  crea- 
ture die,  either  by  means  of  this  or  by  any  other  me- 
thod ;  and  we  may  thus  accurately  obferve  all  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  fee  what  occafions  the 
trembling  pulfe,  &c.  of  dying  people. 

The  current  of  the  blood  in  fmall  animals,  that  is, 
its  palling  on  through  the  velTels,  either  to  or  from 
the  heart,  is  very  eafily  feen  by  the  microfcope  ;  but 
its  circulation,  that  is  its  running  to  the  extremities 
of  the  parts,  and  thence  returning,  is  more  difficult  ; 
becaufe  the  veflels  where  this  ihould  be  feen  are  fo  ex- 
tremely minute,  as  not  eafily  to  come  under  obferva- 
tion.  The  larger  atteries  are  eafily  diftinguilhed 
from  the  veins  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through 
thein,  which  in  the  veins  is  always  fmooth  and  regu- 
lar :  but  in  the  arteries  by  feveral  propulfions  after  the 
manner  of  pulfation.  But  this  difference  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  minute  veflels  ;  in  all  which,  as  well 
arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  even  and 
regular. 

The  tranfparent  membrane,  or  web  between  the 
toes  of  a  frog's  hinder  foot,  is  a  very  proper  object 
to  obferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in.  The  tails 
or  fins  of  filhes  are  alfo  very  fine  objects  ;  and  when 
the  fiih  is  very  fmall,  thefe  are  manageable,  and  af- 
ford a  view  of  a  great  number  of  veins  and  arteries, 
with  a  very  quick  and  beautiful  fuccefiion  of  blood 
through  them.  The  tail  of  a  flounder  may  be  very 
conveniently  placed  before  the  double  microfcope  on 
a  plate  of  glafs  ;  and  its  body  being  fupported  by  fome- 
thing  of  equal  height,  the  fifh  will  lie  itill,  and  the  cir- 
culation may  be  feen  very  agreeably.  In  the  minu- 
teft  veflels    thus   examined,  the  blood  always  appears 
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Circulation  pale  or  colourlefs,  bat  in  the  large  ones  it  is  mauifelt- 
Circulus.  ly  red.  The  arteries  ufually  branch  out  extremely 
v  *  '  before  they  join  the  veins  to  carry  the  blood  back  to 
the  heart  :  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe •  for  Mr 
Lewenhoeck  has  obferved,  that  on  each  lide  of  the 
little  griitles  which  give  a  iliffhefs  to  the  tail  of  a 
flounder,  there  may  be  feen  a  very  open  communi- 
cation of  the  veins  and  arteries  ;  the  blood  running 
towards  the  extremities  through  arteries,  and  return- 
ing back  again  through  veins,  which  were  evidently 
a  continuation  of  thole  arteries,  and  of  the  fame  dia- 
meter with  them.  The  whole  fifh  on  the  tail  of  which 
this  examination  was  made,  was  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length  ,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  therefore, 
how  fmall  the  tail  mail  be  ;  and  yet  in  it  there  were 
68  vellels  which  carried  and  returned  the  blood ; 
and  yet  thefe  vellels  were  far  from  being  the  moil 
minute  of  all.  How  inconceivably  numerous  then 
mull  the  circulations  in  the  whole  human  body  be? 
Mr  Lewenhoeck  is  of  opinion,  that  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent circulations  are  continually  carried  on  in  every 
part  of  a  man's  body  in  the  breadth  of  a  linger  nail. 

The  tail  of  a  newt  or  water-lizard  affords  alio  a  ve- 
ry entertaining  profpect  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  almoft  numberlefs  fmall  vellels  ;  but  no  ob- 
ject ihows  it  fo  agreeably  as  one  of  thefe  animals 
while  fo  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long  ;  for 
then  the  whole  body  is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  feen  in  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  tail ;  and,  in  thefe  objects,  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  courfe  of  the  blood  into  the  toes 
and  back  again,  where  it  may  be  traced  all  the  way 
with  great  eafe.  Near  the  head  there  are  alfo  found 
three  fmall  fins  which  afford  a  very  delightful  pro- 
fpecl: :  thefe  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  polypo- 
dy i  and  in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  thefe,  the 
blood  may  be  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the 
end  through  the  artery,  and  there  returning  back 
again  by  a  vein  of  the  fame  lize,  and  laid  in  the  fame 
direction  ;  and  as  the  veflels  are  very  numerous  and 
large  in  this  part,  and  the  third  or  fourth  magnifier 
may  be  ufed,  there  are  fometimes  feen  30  or  40  chan- 
nels of  running  blood  at  once  ;  and  this  the  more  as 
the  globules  of  blood  in  the  newt  are  large,  and  are 
fewer  in  number,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fe- 
rum,  than  in  any  other  animal  :  and  their  figure,  as 
they  are  protruded  through  the  vellels,  changes  in  a 
very  furpriiing  manner.  The  impetus  occafioning  the 
circulation,  is  great  enough  in  fome  animals  to  raife 
the  blood  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet  high  from  the  blood- 
veffelitfpringsout  at ;  which,  however,  is  far  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  the  fap  of  a  vine  in  bleeding  time,  which 
will  fometimes  rife  forty  feet  high. 

Circulation  of  the  fap  of  Plants.  See  Plants,  and 
Sap. 

Circulation  ef  the  Spirits,  or  Nervous  Fluid.  See 
Anatomy  n°  136. 

Circulation,  in  chemiftry,  is  an  operation  where- 
by the  fame  vapour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be 
returned  and  dillilled  feveral  times. 

Circulation-  of  Money.     See    Commerce,    and 

PHONEY. 

Subterranean  Circulation.     See  Springs. 
CIRCULUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  iron  inftrument  in 
form,  of  a.  ring,  which. being  heated  red-hot,  and  ap- 
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plied  to  the  necks  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  vefTels  till  Ci 
they  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  thrown  upon 
them,  or  a  cold  blaft,  will  make  the  necks  fly  regularly 
and  evenly  off. 

Another  method  of  doing  this  is,  to  tie  a  thread, 
firft  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where 
you  would  have  it  break  •  and  then  fetting  fire  to  the 
thread,  and  afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with  cold 
water,  the  glafs  will  crack  exactly  where  the  thread 
was  tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  given  to  a. 
tiling  that  furrounds  another  on  all  iides  ;  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES.      See    Circoncellio- 

NES. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Jewiih  and  Mahometan  re- 
ligions, wherein  they  cut  off  the  forefkin  of  their 
males,  who  are  to  profefs  the  one  or  the  other  law. 

Circumcifion  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
and  was,  as  it  were,  the  feal  of  a  covenant  ftipulated 
between  God  and  him.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2175,  that  Abraham,  by  divine  appointment, 
circumcifed  himfelf,  and  all  the  males  of  his  family  ; 
from  which  time  it  became  an  hereditary  practice  a 
among  his  defcendants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews :  Herodotus  and  Philo  Judseus  obferve,  that  it 
obtained  alfo  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  the  cuitom  was  very  ancient 
among  each  people ;  fo  that  there  was  no  determining 
which  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  The 
fame  hiflorian  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis 
alfo  ufed  circumcifion  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  they 
were  originally  Egyptians.  He  adds,  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Syrians  were  likewife  circumcifed  ;  but 
that  they  borrowed  the  practice  from  the  Egyptians. 
And  laftly,  that  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
circumcifion  had  palled  from  Colchis,  to  the  people  in- 
habiting near  Thermodoon  and  Parthenius. 

Ma rfb am  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed, 
circumcifion  from  the  Egyptians •  and  that  God  was 
not  the  firil  author  thereof ;  citing  Diodnrous  Siculus, 
and  Herodotns,  as  evidences  on  his  lide.  This  latter 
propofltion  feems  directly  contrary  to  the  teftimony 
ofMofes,  who  allures,  Gen.  xvii.  that  Abraham,  tho' 
99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcifed  till  he  had  the 
exprefs  command  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to  the  for- 
mer pofition  of  Mariham,  it  will  admit  of  more  de- 
bate. The  arguments  on  both  fides  may  be  feen  in 
one  view  in  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebrteorum,  I.  2.  c.  4. 

Be  this  as  it.  will,  it  is  certain  the  practice  of  cir- 
cumcifion among  the  Hebrews  differed  very  confide- 
rably  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  firft  it 
was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  was  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among  the 
latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency,  and  cleanlinefs  •  and, 
as  fome  will  have  it,  of  phylical  neceility  ;  and  was  not 
performed  till  the  1.3th  year, .  and  then  on  girls  as  well, 
as  boys. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  time  for  performing  this  rite 
was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  fix  full  days,  after  the  child . 
was  born*:  the  law  of  Mofes  ordained  nothing  with  re- 
fpecttotheperfonby  whom,  theinftrument  with  which, 
or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to  be  perform- 
ed.;. 
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Ciifumci-  -eel ;   the  inflrument  was  generally  a  knife  of  ftone.  fufpended  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Circumfe- 

fion       The  child  is  ufually   circuincifed  at  home,  where  the  There  are  alio  two  lights  to  (crew  on,  and  Hide  up  and     renter 

II         father,  or  godfather,  holds  him  in  his  arms,  while  the  down  the  index  ;  as  alfo  a  fpahgle  and  focket  fcrcwed  CircumflcK 

Circumfe-  0perator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one  hand,  and  on  the  back  fide  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of  ""  ~~v 

with  the  other  cuts  it  oft";  a  third  perfon  holds  a  por-  the  ftaffin. 

ringer,  with  fand  in  it,  to  catch  the  blood  ;  than  the         How  to  obferve  the  Quantity  of  an  Angle  by  the  Cir-       rf,y, 

operator  applies   his  mouth  to   the   part,  and,  having  cumferentor.     Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity 

fucked  the  blood,  fpits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  throws  of  the  angle  EKG  ;  firft  place  your  inflrument  at  K, 


a  ftyptic  powder  upon  the  wound.  This  ceremony 
was  ufually  accompanied  with  great  rejoicings  and  feaft- 
ing  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  child  was  named 
in  prefence  .of  the  company.  The  Jews  invented  fe- 
veral  fuperftitious  culbms  at  this  ceremony,  fuch  as 
placing  three  ftools,  one  for  the  circumcifor,  the  fe- 
cond  for  the  perfon  who  holds  the  child,  and  the  third 


with  the  riowcr-de-luce  of  the  chart  towards  you  ;  then 
direct  your  fights  to  E,  and  obferve  what  degrees  arc 
cut  by  the  fouth  end  of"  the  needle,  which  let  be  296  ; 
then,  turning  the  inflrument  about,  direct  your  fights 
to  G,  noting  then  alfo  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppofe  247.  This 
done,  always  fubtracl  the  lefier  from  the  greater,  as 


for  Elijah,  who,  they  fay,  affifts  invilibly  at  the  cere-     in   this    example,  247   from   296,  the  remainder   is 


mony,  ire. 

The  Jews  diftinguilhed  their  profelytes  into  two 
forts,  according  as  they  became  circumcifed  or  not  : 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon 
as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  Mofes  ;  the  uncircumcifed  were  only   bound 


49  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of  the  angle 
EKG. 

A  circumferentor  is  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holburn 
on  an  improved  conitruction.  From  a  very  funple 
contrivance,  it  is  rendered  fufficient  to  take  angles  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  common  theodolite  ;  and  by  it  angles 


to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  noa-  of  altitude  and  depreflion  may  be  obferved  as  readily 

chidse.  as  horizontal  ones.  The  improvement  chiefly  confifts  in 

The  Turks  never  circumcife  till  the  feventh or  eighth  an  arm  or  index  (G),  fb  applied  to  the  centreof  the  corn- 
year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being  neceilary  to  fal-  pafs  box,  and  within  it,  that,  at  the  time  of  obferving, 
vation.  The  Perfians  circumcife  their  boys  at  13,  and  by  only  flipping  a  pin  (/>)  out,  the  circle  of  degrees 
their  girls  from  9  to  15.  Thofe  of  Madagascar  cut  alone  may  move  round,  and  leave  the  index  (G)  fixed, 
the  flelh  at  three  feveral  times  ;  and  the  moit  zealous  This  index  will  remain  ftationary,  from  its  being  at- 
of  the  relations  prefent,  catches  hold  of  the  preputium  tached  to  the  focket  that  fcrews  on  the  head  of  the 
and  fwallows  it.  ftafr's.     On  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  degrees  in 

Circumcifion  is  practifed  on  women  by  cutting  off  the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  fcale,  by  which 

the  forefkin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears  a  near  refem-  the  circle  of  360  degrees  is  fubdivided  into  5  minutes 

blance  and  analogy  to  the  preputium  of  the  male  pe-  or  lefs  if  delired.     To  take   angles  of  altitude  or  de- 

nis.     We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive-women  preffions,  the- inflrument  is  turned  down  on  its  ball  and 

were  circumcifed  ;  and  alfo  the  fubjedts  of  Prefter  John,  focket  into  a  perpendicular  pofuion,  and   adjufled  to 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feafl,  cele-  its  levrel  by  a  plumb  line  (/),  that  is  hung  on   a  pin 

brated  on  the  firft  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  at  the  back  of  the   box,  and  made  to  coincide  with  a 

circumcifion  of  our  Saviour.  mark  made  thereon.     Then  by  looking   through    the 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  in  Scots  law.     When  par-  fmall  fight  holes  (/)  purpofely  made,  the  angles  are 

ties  in  a  fuit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  alledgeances  ;  af-  fhown  on  the   circle  of  degrees  by  the  nonius  as  be- 

ter  the  time  limited  by  the  judge  for  taking  that  proof  fore.     The  arms   (AA)  of  the  inflrument  flip  off  (at 


is  elapfed,  either  party  may  apply  for  circumduction 
of  the  time  of  proving  ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that 
no  proof  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  caufe 
mufl  be  determined  as  it  flood  when  circumduction 
was  obtained. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  figure.  However, 
it  is  generally  ufed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  the 
curve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  otherwife  called 


BB),  and  the  whole  packs  into  a  cafe  but  54.  inches 
fquare  and  3  deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammer,  an  accent,  ferving 
to  note  or  diflinguifh,  a  fyllable  of  an  intermediate 
found  between  acute  and  grave  ;  and  generally  fome- 
what  long. — The  Greeks  had  three  accents,  the  a- 
cute,  the  grave,  and  the  circumflex  ;  formed  thus, 
',  *,  ~.  In  Latin,  Englilh,  French,  &c.  the  circum- 
flex is  made  thus\ — The  accute  raifes  the  voice,  and 


a.  periphery;  the  boundary  of  a  right-lined  figure  being  the  grave  falls  or  lowers  it ;  the  circumflex  is  a  kind 

exprefled  by  the  term  perimeter.  of  undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between  the 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,    an   inflrument    ufed   by  twO.     It  is  feldom  ufed  among  the  moderns,  unlefs  to 

furveyors  for  taking  angles.  fhow  the  omiffion  of  a  letter  which   made  the  fyllable 

It  confifts  of  a  brafs  index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece,  long  and  open  ;  a  thing  much   more  frequent  in  the 

4fl"vol.Vv.  The  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long,  and  an  French  than  among  us  :  thus  they  write  pate  for  pa  fie  ; 


Plate 

fcxxxv. 


inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is 
about  fevelt  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whofe  meridian  line  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 
There  is  a  brafs  ring  foldered  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  on  which  fcrews  another  ring,  with  a  flat 
glafs  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle, 


tete  for  tejle ;  fumes  for fufmes,  &c.  They  alfo  ufe  the 
circumflex  in  the  participles  ;  fome  of  their  authors 
writing  conneu,  pen,  others  connu,  puy  &c.  Father 
Burner  is  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafon  of  the  circumflex  on 
this  occafion. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the 
fame  with  that  of  ours,  viz.  A;  being  a  compofition  of 

the 


Ibid. 
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Cifcumgy-  the  other  two  accents  a  in  one — But  the  copyifts,  chan- 
ration  ging  the  form  of  the  characters,  and  introducing  the 
running-hand,  changed  alfo  the  form  of  the  circum- 
flex accent;  and  inftead  of  making  a  juft  angle,  round- 
,  ed  it  off,  adding  a  dafh,  through  too  much  hafle  ;  and 
thus  formed  an  s,  laid  horizontally,  which  produced 
that  figure  ~,  inftead  of  this  \ 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  mo- 
tion of  any  body  round  a  centre  ;  fuch  is  that  of  die 
planets  round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  an  ambages,  or  tour  of 
words,  ufed  either  when  a  proper  tennis  not  at  hand, 
to  exprefs  a  thing  naturally  and  immediately  by ;  or 
when  one  choofes  not  to  do  it,  out  of  refpect,  or  for 
fome  other  reafon.  The  word  comes  from  circunilo- 
quor,  "  I  fpeak  about." 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of 
fomething  difagreeable  or  inconvenient  to  be  exprefs- 
ed  in  direct,  terms  ;  by  intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in 
a  kind  of  paraphrafe,  fo  conceived  as  to  foften  or 
break  the  force  thereof. 

Thus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Clodius  was  (lain 
by  Milo,  owns  it,  with  this  circumlocution,  "  Milo's 
u  fervants  being  prevented  from  aflifting  their  mafter, 

who  was  reported  to  be  killed  by  Clodius  ;   they,  in 

his  abfence,  and  without  his  privity,  or  confent,  did 

what  every  body  would  expect  from  their  own  fer- 
vants on  fuch  an  occalion." 

CIRCUMPOLAR  stars,  an  appellation  given  to 
thofe  ftars,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
pole,  move  round  it  without  fetting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  feaft 
provided  in  honour  of  the  dead.  This  was  very  fre- 
quent among  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  among 
the  Athenians.  Solon  at  Athens,  and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cuftom,  thinking 
it  abfurd  that  mirth  and  drunkennefs  fliouid  mingle 
with  forrow  and  grief. 

^  CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  geometry,  is  faid  of  a 
figure  which  is  drawn  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all 
its  fides  or  planes  touch  the  infcribed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  natural  philofophy, 
the  termination,  bounds,  or  limits,  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity,  which,  tho' 
not  effential  to  any  action,  yet  doth  fome  way  af- 
fect it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  inlaw,  or  the 
doctrine  of  prefumption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive 
proof ;  circumftances  which  either  neceffarily  or  ufual- 
ly  attend  facts  of  a  particular  nature,  that  cannot  be 
demonftratively  evinced,  are  called  preemptions,  and  are 
only  to  be  relied  on  till  the  contrary  be  actually  pro- 
ved. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  law,  a  term  ufed  for 
fupplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors  (in 
cafe  any  impanelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are  chal- 
lenged by  any  party),  by  adding  to  them  fo  many  of 
the  perfons  prefent  as  will  make  up  the  number,  in  cafe 
they  are  properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Line  of  Circumval- 
ljtion,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench  bordered  with 
a  parapet,  thrown  up  quite  round  the  befieger's  camp, 
byway  of  fecurity  againft  any  army  that  may  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  de- 
fertion. 

Vol.  V, 


CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  architecture, 
the  torus  of  the  ipiral  line  of  the  Ionic  order. 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  building,  either 
round  or  oval,  ufed  for  the  exhibiting  of  mows  to  the 
people.  Some  derive  the  world  from  Circe,  to  whom 
Tertullian  attributes  the  invention.  Caffiodorus  fays, 
Circus  comes  a  circuit u.  The  Romans,  Servius  ob^ 
ferves,  at  firft  had  no  other  circus  but  that  made  by 
the  Tiber  on  one  fide,  and  a  palifade  of  naked  fwords 
on  the  other.  Hence,  according  to  Ifidore,  came  the 
term  ludi  circenfes,  quafi  circum  enfes.  But  Scaliger  ri- 
dicules that  etymology. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arch- 
ed at  one  end  ;  encompaffed  with  porticos,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  rows  of  feats,  placed  afcending  over  each 
other.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  e- 
minence,  with  obelifks,  ftatues,  and  polls  at  each  end. 
This  ferved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their  bigce  and  qua- 
dridga.  There  were  no  lefs  than  ten  circufes  a  Rome : 
the  largeft  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called 
Circus  Maximal)  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine 
mounts.  It  was  fo  called,  either  becaufe  of  its  vaft 
circumference,  or  becaufe  the  great  games  were  cele- 
brated in  it ;  or  again,  becaufe  it  was  confecrated  to  the 
great  gods,  viz.  to  Vertumnus,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Ju- 
no, Minerva,  and  the  Dii  Penates  of  Rome.  Dio- 
nylius  Halicarnafienfis  fays  that  it  was  three  ftadia  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  four  jugera  broad  ;  and  thefc 
meafures,  according  to  Pliny,  allowing  to  the  Roman 
ftadia  625  Roman  feet,  each  of  which  is  12  inches, 
will  give  for  the  length  2187  Roman  feet,  or  fome- 
what  more  than  three  Englilh  furlongs  ;  and  as  to  the 
breadth,  -allowing  for  each  of  the  jugera  240  Roman 
feet,  it  will  be  960  Roman  feet.  It  was  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  the  Roman  emperors,  fo  as  to  feat 
250,000  fpectators.  The  moft  magnificent  circufes 
were  thofe  of  Auguftus  and  Nero.  There  are  ftill 
fome  remains  of  the  circufes  at  Rome,  at  Nifmes,  and 
other  places.  The  Romans  were  exceffively  fond  of 
the  games  exhibited  in  the  circus  :  witnefs  that  verfc 
in  Juvenal, 

-At que  duas  tantum  res  anxius  vpiat, 


denotes  Circumvo- 
lution 


Circus. 


Panem  &  circenfes- 


The  Ga?nes  of  the  Circus,  which  fome  call  Circenfian 
Games,  were  combats  celebrated  in  the  circus,  in  ho- 
nour of  Confus  the  god  of  councils  ;  and  thence  alfo 
called  Cojifualia.  They  were  alfo  called  Roman  Games, 
Ludi  Romani,  either  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  as 
being  coeval  with  the  Roman  people,  or  becaufe  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Romans :  and  the  games  held  there,  the 
great  games,  ludi  magni,  becaufe  celebrated  with  more 
expence  and  magnificence  than  others ;  and  becaufe 
held  in  honour  of  the  great  god  Neptune,  who  was 
their  Confus. — Thofe  who  fay  they  were  inftituted  in 
honour  of  the  fun,  confound  the  pomp  a  circenfisy  or 
proceffion  of  the  circus,  with  the  games. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  inftituted  by  Evan- 
der,  and  re-eftablifhed  by  Romulus  :  the  pomp,  or 
proceffion,  was  only  a  part  of  the  games,  making  the 
prelude  thereof,  and  confifting  of  a  fimple  cavalcade  of 
chariots.  Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  they 
were  held  in  an  ifland  of  the  Tiber ;  and  were  called 
Roman  games  :  after  that  prince  had  built  the  circus, 
they  took  their  name  therefrom  ;  as  being  conftantly 
held  there.     There  were  fix  kinds  of  exercifes  in  the 
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Cirencefler  circus  :  the  firfl  was  wreflling,  and  fighting  with 
fwords,  with  ftaves,  and  with  pikes  ;  the  fecond  was 
racing  ;  the  third,  faltatio,  dancing  ;  the  fourth,  dif- 
ci,  quoits,  arrows,  and  cefhus  ;  all  which  were  on 
foot :  the  fifth  was  horfe-courfing ;  the  fixth,  courfes 
of  chariots,  whether  with  two  horfes  or  with  four. 
In  this  la.fl  exercife,  the  combatants  were  at  firft  di- 
vided into  two  fquadrons  or  quadrils  ;  then  into  four  ; 
each  bearing  the  names  of  the  colours  they  wore  ;  f ac- 
tio alba,  rujfea,  &c.  At  firft  there  was  only  white  and 
red  ;  then  green  was  added,  and  blue.  Domitian  ad- 
ded two  more  colours,  but  they  did  not  continue. 
It  was  Oenomaus  who  firft  invented  this  method  of  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  c-uadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was 
for  thofe  who  reprefented  the  earth  ;  the  blue  for  the 
fea,  &c. 

CIRENCESTER,  an  ancient  town  of  Gloucefter- 
fhire  in  England.  It  was  ftrongly  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  caflle  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  ftreet  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  feen 
in  the  adjacent  meadows,  where  many  Roman  coins, 
chequered  pavements,  and  inferiptions  on  marble,  have 
been  found.  Two  of  the  Roman  confular  ways  crofs 
each  other  at  this  town.  The  foile-way,  which  comes 
from  Scotland,  paifes  through  this  county  and  town 
to  Totnefs  in  Devonfhire.  The  other,  called  Irmin- 
ftreet,  comes  from  Gloucefter,  and  runs  along  to  South- 
ampton. Not  many  years  ago  they  difcovered,  by 
digging  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  an  ancient  build- 
ing under  ground,  50  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  4  high, 
and  fupported  by  two  brick  pillars,  curioufly  inlaid 
with  ftones  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  bath.  Cirencefter  has  now  but  one  church, 
in  the  windows  of  which  are  the  remains  of  very  va- 
luable painted  glafs.  The  town  is  governed  by  2  high 
conftables,  and  14  wards-men,  who  govern  7  diltindt 
wards  ;  and  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  a  free  fchool,  a  charity  fchool,  with  feveral  alms- 
houfes ;  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Churn,  36  miles 
north-eafl  of  Briftol,  and  88  weft  by  north  of  Lon- 
don.    W.  Long.  o.  2.     N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

CIRENZA,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Bafi- 
licate,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee.  It  was  formerly  a 
confiderable  place,  but  is  now  of  final]  confequence. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brandano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  mountains,  in  E.  Long.  16.  44.  N.  Lat. 
40.  48. 

CIRO-ferri,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  ar- 
chitect, was  born  at  Rome  in  161 4,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Peter  de  Cortona,  whofe  defigns  he  imita- 
ted with  fuch  exaclnefs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh  them.  He  was  efteemed  by  pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  his  three  fucceffors,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1689. 

CIRRUS,  or  Cirrhus,  in  botany,  a  clafper  or 
tendril ;  that  fine  fpiral  firing  or  fibre  put  out  from  the 
foot-ftalks,  by  which  fome  plants,  as  the  ivy  and 
vine,  fallen  themfelves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees,  for 
fupport.  The  term  is  fynonymous  to  the  capreo- 
lus,  clavicula,  and  viticulus  of  other  botanifts :  and 
is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts 
of  plants  that  ferve  for  protection,  fupport,  and  de- 
fence. 

Tendrils  are  fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  vine ;  fometimes  at  the  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk 


of  the  leaf,  as  in  paffion-fiower  ;  and  fometim-es,  as  in  Cirru* 
winged  pea,  pifum  ochrus,  they  are  emitted  from  the  II 
leaves  themfelves.  With  refpeel  to  compofition,  they  Cifpadana. 
are  either  fimple,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch  ;  or  compound,  that  is,  confift 
of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlafting  pea. 
Bitter  fweet,  folanum,  dulcamara,  bignonia,  and  ivy, 
fend  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themfelves  like  roots  in 
the  adjacent  walls,  or  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring 
trees.  Clafpers,  fays  the  ingenious  Dr  Grew,  are  like 
trunk-roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a  root  and  a  trunk,  but  a 
compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  cir- 
cumvolutions, in  which  they  mutually  afcend  and  de- 
fcend.  In  the  mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the 
fame  author,  clafpers  ferve  for  fupport.  Thus  in 
vines,  the  branches  being  yery  long,  fragile,  and  /len- 
der, would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  unlefs,  by 
means  of  their  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
together  ;  fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt  the 
gardener  and  nature  :  the  former,  with  his  ligaments 
of  leather,  fecures  the  main  branches ;  and  nature,  with 
thofe  of  her  own  providing,  fecures  the  lefs.  Their 
aptitude  to  this  end  is  feen  in  their  convolutions,  a 
motion  not  proper  to  any  other  part :  and  alfo  in  their 
toughnefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  are  flenderer  than  the  branches  from  which  they 
proceed.  In  the  trailing  of  the  trunk,  tendrils  ferve 
for  ftabilement  and  fliade  :  thus,  in  cucumbers,  the 
trunk  and  branches  being  long  and  fragile,  would  be 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice both  of  themfelves  and  their  tender  fruits,  were 
they  not,  by  thefe  ligaments,  held  faft  together,  and 
prefervedin  afibciation  and  good  fellowlhip.  The  fame 
clafpers  ferve  likewife  for  fliade  fo  that  a  natural  ar- 
bour is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  cucumber,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  artificial  one  is  made  by  tangling 
together  the  twigs  of  trees  ;  for  the  branches,  by  the 
linking  of  their  clafpers,  being  couched  together,  the 
tender  fruits  lie  under  the  umbrage  of  a  bower  made 
of  their  own  leaves.  Moft  of  the  pea-bloom  flowers 
have  twining  clafpers,  that  is,  which  wind  to  the  right 
and  back  again. 

CIRRI,  in  ichthyology,  certain  oblong  and  foft 
appendages,  not  unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from 
the  under  jaws  or  mouths  of  fome  fifhes  :  thefe  cirri, 
commonly  tran dated  beards,  afford  marks  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fifhes  ©n  which  they 
are  found. 

CIRTA,  (anc.  geog.)  the  metropolis  and  royal 
refidence,  not  far  from  the  river  Ampfaga,  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  Numidia  Propria.  A  colony,  furnamed 
Colonia  Sittianorutn,  very  rich,  when  in  the  hands  of 
Syphax.  The  colony  was  led  by  one  P.  Sittius,  un- 
der the  aufpices  of  Csefar,  and  was  furnamed  Julia. 
Now  called  Co?iJ}anti)ia}  in  Algiers.  E.  Long.  7.  o. 
Lat.   35.   30. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps. 
The  Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  country  now  called 
Lombardy,  into  Cifalpine  and  Tranfalpine.  That  which 
was  Cifalpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Tranfal- 
pine with  regard  to  us. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
of  their  ecclefiaftical,  and  third  of  their  civil,  year,  an- 
fwering  nearly  to  our  November. 

CISPADANAGALiiA;(anc.geog.)a  diitrift  of  Italy, 
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to  the  fouth  of  the  Po,  occupied  by  the  Gauls  in  the  time 


of  the  kings  of  Rome,  feparated  from  Liguria  on  the 
weft,  as  is  thought  by  the  Iria,  running  from  fouth  to 
'  north  into  the  Po  ;  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  A- 
pennine,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Adriatic.  The  term  is 
formed  analogically,  there  being  much  mention  in  Ci- 
cero, Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  ancient  infcriptions, 
made  of  the  Tranfpadani  ;  which  and  Cifpadani  are 
terms  ufed  with  refpecl:  to  Rome.  Ptolemy  calls  the 
Cifpadana  peculiarly  Gallia  Togata,  extending  be- 
tween the  Po  and  Apennine,  to  the  Sapis  and  Ru- 
bicon. 

CISSA,  or  Cissum,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  in  Lacetania,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  I- 
berus,  (thought  to  be  Gui[fona.)  Where  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  firft  defeated  by  Scipio.     Another  Cijfa 
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with  a  black  fcapulary 
a  woollen  girdle.     The 
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tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulary  and  Citadella. 


and  is 
nuns  wear  a  white 
girdle. 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  fubterraneous  refervoir  of 
rain-water ;  or  a  veffel  ferving  as  a  receptacle  for 
rain  or  other  water,  for  the  neceflary  ufes  of  a  fami- 
ly.    There  are  likewife  lead-cifterns,  jar-cilterns,  &c. 

Authors  mention  a  ciftern  at  Conftantinople,  the 
vaults  of  which  are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
212  in  each  row,  each  pillar  being  two  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii  tending  to 
that  of  the  centre. 

Anciently  there  were  cifterns  all  over  the  country  in 
Paleftine.  There  were  fome  likewife  in  cities  and  pri- 
vate houfes.     As  the  cities  for  the  moft  part  were 
of  Thrace,  fituatedon  the  River  iEgos  Potamus,  which     built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Ju 


Scylax  feems  to  call  Creffa,  or  CrijJ'a  ;  fo  that  the  read 
ing  is  doubtful. 

CISSAMPELOS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  nth  or- 
der, Sarmentacex.  The  male  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ; 
no  corolla  ;  the  nectarium  wheel-fhaped  ;  foar  ftamina 
with  their  filaments  grown  together.    The  female  ca- 


dea  at  two  feafons  in  the  year  only,  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  cifterns  in 
the  country  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  ftill 
cifterns  of  very  large  dimenfions  to  be  feen  in  Paleftine, 
fome  whereof  are  150  paces  long,  and  54  wide. 
There  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Raman  of  32  paces  in 
length,  and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and  cifterns,  fpriiigs 


lyx  is  monophyllous  and  ligulated  roundifh,  or  like     and  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  in  fcripture- 
a  piece  of  garter  a   little   roundifh.      There   is   no     language 


corolla ;  three  ftyles,  and  a  monofpermous  berry. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  pareira  and  caapeba,  both 
natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America.  The  root 
of  the  fecond,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  an  an- 
tidote againft  the  bites  of  venemous  ferpents.  The 
plant  being  infufed  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  liquor 


CISTUS,  the  Rock-rose  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
20th  order,  Rotacex.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ? 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous,  with  two  of  its  leaves  fmaller 
than  the  reft.     The  feeds  are  contained  in  a  capfule. 


with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which  is  as  thick  as     There  are  37  fpecies,  moft  of  them  natives  of  the  fou- 


jelly  ;  whence  the  name  of  freezing -vfyth^  by  which 
this  genus  of  plants  has  been  diftinguiflied  by  the  Bra- 
zilians. 

CISSOID,  in  geometry,  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or- 
der, firft  invented  by  Diocles,  whence  it  is  called  the 
cijfoid  of  Diodes.     See  Fluxions. 

CISSUS,  the  wild-grape  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia   order,  belonging  to   the  tetrandria  clafs  of 


thern  parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  England.  They  are  beautiful  ever- 
green fhrubs,  generally  very  branchy  quite  from  the 
bottom,  and  forming  diffufed  heads.  They  are  very 
ornamental  in  gardens,  not  only  as  evergreens,  ma- 
king a  fine  variety  at  all  feafons  with  their  leaves 
of  different  figures,  fizes,  and  fhades  of  green  and 
white,  but  alfo  as   fivft-rate  flowering  fhrubs,  being 


plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  very  profufe  in  moft  elegant  flowers  of  white,  purple, 

46th  order,  Hederacex.     The  berry  is  monofpermous,  and  yellow  colours.     Thefe  flowers  only  laft  for  one 

furrounded  by  the  calyx,  and  a  quadripartite  corolla,  day ;  but  there  is  a  continual  fucceflion  of  new  ones 

There   are  four   fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  on  the  fame  plant ;  and  when 

ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  there  are  different  fpecies,  they  will  exhibit  a  conftant 

the  warm  parts  of  America.     They   fend  out   flen-  bloom  for  near  three  months.     They  are  propagated 

der  branches,  having  tendrils  at  their  joints,  by  which  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  thrive  beft  in  a  dry 

they  faften    to   the  neighbouring  trees,  bufhes,  and  foil.    Their  proper  fituation  in  lhrubbery  works  fhould 

any  other  fupport,  mounting  to  a  confiderable  height,  be  towards  the  front  of  the  clumps  and  other  compart* 

The   fruit   of  fome  of  the  fpecies  are  eaten  by  the  ments,  in  affemblage  with  the  choiceft  fhrubs  of  fimi- 


negroes. 

CISTERCIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  religious  or- 
der founded  in  the  nth  century  by  St  Robert,  a  Be- 
nedictine.    They  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  go- 


lar  growth,  difpofing  them  fo  as  to  make  a  variety, 
and  to  have  lhelter  from  the  other  plants  ;  but  they 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  crowded.  Gum  labdanum  is 
found  upon  a  fpecies  of  ciftus  which  grows  naturally  in 


verned  almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpirituals  and  tem-     the  Levant,  and  is  therefore  called  ladanifera.     See 


porals.  Cardinal  de  Vitri  defcribing  their  obfervan 
ces,  fays,  they  neither  wore  fkins  nor  (hirts  ;  nor  ever 
eat  flefh,  except  in  iicknefs  ;  and  abftained  from  fifh, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheefe  :  they  lay  upon  ftraw-beds,  in 
tunics  and  cowls  :  they  rofe  at  midnight  to  prayers  ; 
they  fpent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and  prayer  : 
and  in  all  their  exercifes  obferved  a  continual  filence. 


Labdanum. 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  five  or  fix  ba- 
ftions,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that 
it  may  command  it  in  cafe  of  a  rebellion. 

CITADELLA,  the  capital  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  new  harbour. 
This,  with  the  whole  ifland,  were  taken  by  general 


The  habit  of  the.  ciftercian  monks  is  a  white  robe,     Stankope  and  the  confederate  fleet  in  1 708,  and  ceded 
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to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  171 3  : 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  brave  defence, 
in  1756  ;  and  reftored  by  the  peace.  In  1  782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confirmed  to  them  at 
the  fubfequent  peace.  It  is  27  miles  well  of  Port- 
Mahon.     £.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  58. 

CITADINESCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  Florentine  marble,  which  is 
fappofed  to  reprefent  towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  &c. 
Thefe  delineations  are  merely  accidental,  and  are  com- 
monly much  affifted  by  the  imagination,  though  the 
natural  lines  of  a  flone  may  fometimes  luckily  enough 
reprefent  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  building,  or  the 
courfe  of  a  river.  In  England  there  is  a  kind  of  fep- 
taria,  or  ludus  Helmontii,  which  has  fometimes  pret- 
ty beautiful,  though  very  irregular,  delineations  of  this 
kind.  The  Florentine  marble,  as  we  fee  it  wrought  up 
in  the  ornaments  of  cabinets,  &c.  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  ikill  of  the  workmen,  who  always  pick  out  the 
proper  pieces  from  the  mafs,  and  difpofe  them  in  the 
work  fo  as  to  reprefent  what  they  pleafe. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the  fame 
with  fummons  in  civil  courts.     See  Summons. 

Citation,  is  alfo  a  quotation  of  fome  law,  autho- 
rity, or  paflage  of  a  book. 

CITHiERON,  (anc.  geog)  a  mountain  and  foreft  of 
Bceotia,  celebrated  both  in  fable  and  fong.  To  the  well 
it  ran  obliquely,  a  little  above  the  Sinus  Crillaeas,  taking- 
its  rife  contiguous  to  the  mountains  of  Megara  and  At- 
tica ;  then  levelled  into  plains,  it  terminates  at  Thebes, 
famous  for  the  fate  of  Pentheus  and  Acbason  ;  the 
former  torn  by  the  Bacchae,  the  latter  by  the  dogs  ;  as 
alfo  for  the  orgla,  or  revels  of  Bacchus. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  mulical  inftrument,  the 
precife  ftructure  of  which  is  not  known  ;  fome  think 
it  refembled  the  Greek  delta  a  ;  and  others  the  lhape 
of  a  half  moon.  At  firft  it  had  only  3  firings,  but 
the  number  was  at  different  times  increafed  to  8,  to 
9,  and  laflly  to  24.  It  was  ufed  in  entertainments 
and  private  houfes,  and  played  upon  with  a  plectrum 
or  quill,  like  the  lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,  fiddle-wood:  Agenusof 
the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
qucdentated,  campanulated,  wheel- fliaped,  andinclining 
to  be  funnel-fhaped,  with  its  fegments  villous  on  the 
upper  fide,  equal.  The  fruit  a  difpermous  berry  ; 
the  feeds  bilocular.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  na- 
tives of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  they  grow 
to  be  larp-e  trees,  and  are  adorned  with  white  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes.  In  Britain  they  appear  only  as 
ihrubs,  and  mufl  be  conftantly  retained  in  the  ftove, 
where  they  make  a  fine  appearance,  being  beauiiful 
evergreens.     They  maybe  propagated  either  by  feeds 


or  cuttings. 


CITIUM,  Ce'tium,  or  Cittium,  (anc.  geog.)  a 
town  of  Cyprus,  fimated  in  the  fouth  of  the  illand  ; 
famous  for  the  birth  of  Zeno,  author  of  the  feet  called 
Stoics  ;  diftant  two  hundred  fladia  to  the  weft  of  Sa- 
lamis  (Diodorus  Siculus).  A  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
called  Cheiivi  :  And  hence  it  is  that  not  only  Cypius, 
but  the  other  iflands  and  many  maritime  places,  are 
called  Chetim  by  the  Hebrews  ;  now  called  Chit;. 


CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city,  vefled 
with  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  it. 

A  citizen  of  Rome  was  diftisguifhed  from  a  ftran- 
ger,  becaufe  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth 
fubjedt  to  the  Romans.  A  citizen  is  either  by  birth 
or  election ;  and  ions  may  derive  the  right  from  their 
fathers.  To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  inrolled  in 
one  of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities^  Thofe 
to  whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was 
not  lawful  to  fcourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

CITRINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  pe- 
culiar fpecies  of  fprig  cry  flab,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow.  Many  of  the  common  cryftals,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  mines,  are  liable  to  be  acci- 
dentally tinged  yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  par- 
ticles of  that  metal ;  and  all  thefe,  whether  finer  or 
coarfer,  have  been  too  frequently  confounded  together 
under  the  name  citrine  :  but  Dr  Hill  has  afcertained 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  cryfial  different  from 
all  the  others  in  form  as  well  as  in  colour  ;  and  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  el  lip  omacrofiylum  lucidi>?n  fia- 
vefcens,  pyramide  brevi.  It  is  never  found  colourlefs 
like  the  other  cryftals,  but  has  great  variety  of  tinges, 
from  that  of  the  deeper  ochres  to  a  pale  lemon -colour. 
It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is  fome- 
times found  in  Bohemia.  Our  jewellers  have  learned 
from  the  French  and  Italians,  who  are  very  fond  of 
it,  to  call  it  citrine  ;  and  often  cut  ftones  for  rings  out 
of  it,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  always 
finer  than  the  column ;  and  thefe,  after  they  have 
palled  through  two  or  three  hands,  are  generally  mif- 
taken  for  topazes. 

CITRON-TREE,  in  botany.     See  Cirftus. 

CiTRON-Water,  a  well  known  ftrong  water  or  cor- 
dial, which  may  be  thus  made  :  Take  of  fine  thin  le- 
mon-peel, 18  ounces  ;  of  orange-peel,  9  ounces  ;  per- 
fect nutmegs,  4  ounces ;  the  fineft  and  beft  rectified 
fpirit  of  Mine,  2  gallons  and  a  half.  Digeft  in  balneo 
marias  for  one  night :  draw  off  with  a  flow  fire  ;  then 
add  as  much  water  as  willjuft  make  the  matter  milky 
(which  will  be  about  7  quarts  or  2  gallons)  ;  and, 
laltly,  add  2  pounds  of  fine  fugar.  This  compofition 
may  be  improved  by  frefli  elder  flowers,  hung  in  a 
cloth  in  the  head  of  the  ftill,  fprinkled  with  amber- 
greafe  in  powder,  or  its  effence. 

Citron -Wood,  the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  cal- 
led by  the  natives  candle-wood ;  becaufe,  being  cut 
into  fplinters,  it  burns  like  a  candle.  The  tree  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  grows  to  a  confi- 
derable  fize  :  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree, 
but  of  a  finer  green ;  the  flower  is  fweet,  and  much 
like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  the  fruit  fucceeding  thefe  is 
black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn.  The  trunk 
is  fo  like  the  yellow  faunders  in  colour,  that  there  was 
once  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  fame  tree,  and  much 
of  it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  fold  as  fuch  :  but 
they  were  foon  found  to  be  different  ;  the  faunders  be- 
ing of  a  fweet  fcent,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and 
refinous  ;  but  the  citron- wood  confiderably  heavy, 
very  oily,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell.  It  is  of  no  known 
ufe  in  medicine  ;  but  is  ufed  in  France  and  Germany 
by  the  turners,  being  a  fine  firm-grained  wood,  and 
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taking  a  fine  pofiflr,  and  with 
beautiful  brown. 

CITRUS,  the  Citron 


age  be 


ceming  of  a  very 


■tree  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lyadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquelid  ;  the  petals  oblong, 
and  five  in  number  ;  the  antherae  20,  with  their  fila- 
ments grown  together  fo  as  to  form  various  pencil. 
The  fruit  is  an  unilocular  berry. 

Species.  I.  The  Medica,  or  Citron-tree, 
righ  fmooth  trunk,  divided  at  top  into 
ftrong- (hooting,  full  head,  from  about  5 
high,  adorned  with  large,  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  thick 
leaves,  having  linear  foot-ltalks,  and  numerous  flowers 
from"  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  very 
large  oblong  oval,  pointed,  rouoh-rinded  fruit.     The 
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long  fruit ;  with  waned  fruit 


with   fweet 
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varieties  are 
fruit  -,  with 
curved  fruit ;  and  with  blotched  leaves. 

II.  The  Lima,  or  Lemon-tree,  hath  an  upright 
fmooth  trunk,  divided  upwards  into  a  branchy  regular 
head;  from  12  to  15;  feet  high;  large,  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  pointed,  (lightly  fawed  leaves,  on  linear  foot- 
ltalks  ;  and  many  flowers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
fucceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  prominent  at  the  top. 
The  varieties  are,  the  lemon-tree  with  four  fruit; 
with  fweetiih  fruit ;  with  very  large  fruit  called  Impe- 
rial lemon;  with  pear-ihaped  fruit;  with  furrowed 
fruit ;  with  chartered  fruit ;  with  childing  fruit ;  with 
whitifh  fruit ;  with  tricolor  ftriped  fruit  ;  with  filver 
ftriped  leaves  ;  and  with  double  flowers. 

III.  The  Aurantium,  or  Orange-tree,  hath  an  up- 
right trunk  dividing  upward  into  a  branchy,  regular 
head,  from  5  to  10  or  12  feet  high;  oval,  fpear-fnaped, 
entire  leaves,  having  winged  foot-ftalks  and  numerous 
white  flowers  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fucceeded 
by  globular  fruit  comprefled  at  both  ends.  The  moft 
noted  varieties  are,  1 .  The  Seville  orange.  This  is  a 
very  handfome  tree,  and  the  hardieft  of  any;  as  in 
Britain  it  moots  freely,  produces  large  and  beautiful 
leaves,  flowers  ftronger,  &c.  The  fruit  is  large,  rough, 
rinded,  and  four,  of  excellent  quality  for  economical 
ufes.  2.  The  China  orange.  This  tree  has  mode- 
rately fized  leaves,  and  a  fmooth,  thin-rinded,  fweet 
fruit,  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties  in  warm 
countries,  where  they  grow  in  the  open  ground. 
3.  The  great  Shaddock  orange,  or  puinplemoes,  grows 
larger  and  ftronger  than  the  foregoing,  with  large, 
thick,  and  fomewhat  Serrated  leaves,  and  very  large 
fruit,  having  a  reddifh  pulp.  It  derives  the  name  of 
Shaddock  from  one  of  that  name  that  firft  brought 
it  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  4.  The  Forbidden-fruit-tree, 
in  trunk,  leaves,  and  flowers,  very  much  refembles  the 
common  orange-tree  :  but  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 
larger  and  longer  than  the  biggeft  orange.  It  has 
fomewhat  the  tafte  of  a  (haddock  ;  but  far  exceeds 
that,  as  well  as  the  beft  orange,  in  its  delicious 
tafte  and  flavour.  5.  The  Horned  orange  is  a  tree 
of  moderate  fize,  producing  fruit  which 
the  rind  runs  out  into  divifions  like  horns.  6 
Hermaphrodite  orange  is  a  common  fized  tree, 
ducing  fruit  fnaped  partly  like  an  orange  and  partly  like 
a  citron.  7.  The  Dwarf  orange  tree,  or  nutmeg 
orange,  has  a  long  item  and  finall  bu(hy  head,  grow- 
ing two  or  three  feet  high  ;  fmail  oval  leaves  in  cluf- 


divide,  and 
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ters  ;  and  numerous  flowers  in  charters,  covering  the 
branches,  fucceeded  by  very  Ifnall  fruit.  Thefe  are 
the  moft  remarkable  varieties  of  the  three  foregoing 
fpecies  of  citrus  :  but  befides  thefe  there  are  a  great 
number  of  others  ;  and  indeed  in  thofe  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally,  the  varieties  may  be  multiplied 
without  end,  like  thofe  of  our  apples  and  pears.  The 
flowers  of  all  the  fpecies  and  varieties  are  formed  each 
of  five  fpreading  petals  appearing  in  Britain  principal- 
ly in  May  and  June  ;  and  the  fruit  continue  felting  in 
June  and  July,  and  ripen  the  year  following. 

IV.  The  '1  rifoliata,  or  Japonefe  citron,  is  a  thorny 
fnrub  growing  naturally  in  japan,  where  it  is  likewile 
known  by  the  names  of  Gees,  and  Karatals  banna. 
The  trunk,  we  are  told  by  Ksempfer,  acquires  by  age 
and  culture  the  thicknefs  of  a  tree.  The  branches  and 
fhoots  are  unequal ;  in  fome  parts  comprefled,  in  others 
iwelling,  efpecially  about  the  fpines.  Thefe  proceed 
fingly  from  the  Item  and  branches  ;  are  ftraight,  rua. 
out  from  a  broad  bafe  into  a  very  (harp  point ;  and 
are  protruded  from  the  wood,  with  the  common  bark 
of  which  they  are  likewife  inverted.  The  wood  is 
loofe  and  foft ;  the  bark  of  a  (hining  green,  moift 
and  eaiily  parting  from  the  wood.  1  he  leaves  are 
few  in  number,  fawed  on  the  edges,  veined,  placed 
without  order,  but  generally  growing  under  the  (pines. 
They  grow  by  threes,  like  thofe  of  trefoil,  upon  the 
extremity  of  a  common  foot-ftalk  which  is  furnilhed 
on  each  iide  with  a  membranaceous  fringe  or  margin, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  pedicles  of  the  orange.  The 
upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  bright  lucid  green, 
the  lower  dark  and  herbaceous.  The  flowers,  which 
referable  thofe  of  the  medlar,  proceed  fingly  from  the 
arm-pits  of  the  leaves  ;  are  white,  pollelTed  of  no  great 
degree  of  fragrance,  and  confift  of  five  petals.  The 
fruit  is  equally  beautiful  with  a  middle-lized  orange  ; 
their  internal  ftructure  is  alfo  pretty  much  the  fame  ; 
only  the  pulp  is  glutinous,  of  an  unpleafant  fmelL,  and: 
a  harfh  difagreeable  tafte.  The  feeds  have  the  fame 
tafte  with  the  pulp,  and  are  fhaped  exactly  like  thofe 
of  the  orange. 

Culture.  The  three  firft  fpecies  merit  particular  at- 
tention. They  are  elegant  evergreens,  riling  in 
Britain  from  about  5  to  10  feet  in  height;  forming 
full  and  handfome  heads,  clofely  garni (hed  with  beau- 
tiful large  leaves  all  the  year  round,  and  putting  forth 
a  profulion  of  fweet  flowers  in  fpring  and  early  in  fum- 
mer ;  which  even  in  this  climate  are  often  fucceeded 
by  abundance  of  fruit  that  fometimes  arrive  at  tole- 
rable perfection.  Though  all  the  varieties  were  ori- 
ginally obtained  by  feed,  yet  the  only  certain  method, 
of  continuing  the  approved  varieties  is  by  budding  o-r 
inarching  them  on  flocks  raifed  from  feed  to  a  proper 
fize.  As  the  young  trees,  however,  are  brought  in 
plenty  from  abroad,  this  method  is  feldom  practifed 
in  Britain  :  but  for  curiofity,  it  may  be  done  by 
thofe  who  are  fo  inclined,  in  the  following  manner  : 
Early  in  the  fpring  procure  fome  kernels,  which  may- 
be had  in  plenty  from  rotten  fruits,  p**  others  that  are 
properly  ripened,  obferving  that  for  flocks  the  citron, 
lemon,  and  Seville-orange,  as  being  the  freefit  (hooters, 
are  to  be  preferred  ;  and  of  thefe  the  citron  is  the- 
flrongeft.  Sow  the  kernels  in  March,  in  pots  of  rich: 
light  earth  half  an  inch  deep,  and  plunge  them  in  a 
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Citrus,  hot-lied  under  frames  and  glafles.  Dung  or  tan  may 
be  ufed,  but  the  latter  is  preferable,  giving  air,  and 
frequent  fprinklings  of  water.  In  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  plants  will  come  up ;  and  in  fix  or  eight  weeks 
more,  they  will  be  advanced  four  or  five  inches  or 
more  in  height.  You  mull  now  give  them  more  air 
and  water  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  harden  them 
to  the  full  air,  in  which  let  them  remain  till  October  ; 
then  move  them  into  the  green  houfe,  to  Hand  till  the 
fpring,  and  in  March  or  April  plant  them  fingly  in 
fmall  pots ;  being  careful  to  lhake  them  out  of  the  feed 
pots  with  their  roots  entire.  They  muft  be  watered 
immediately  after  planting,  and  the  watering  mult  be 
occafionally  repeated.  After  this  they  are  to  be  treat- 
ed as  woody  exotics  of  the  green  houfe;  and  in  a 
year  or  two  the  largeft  of  thole  defigned  for  flocks 
will  be  fit  for  budding. 

The  operation  for  budding  is  performed  in  the 
Ino-  month  of  Augufl,  and  is  done  in  the  common  way  *  ; 
only  the  buds  mufl  be  taken  from  trees  of  a  good  kind 
that  bear  well.  As  foon  as  the  operation  is  finilhed, 
the  pots  with  their  plants  mufl  be  placed  in  the  green- 
houfe,  or  in  a  glafs-cafe  ;  or,  where  there  is  the  con- 
venience of  a  fpare  bark  pit,  where  the  heat  of  the 
bark  is  almoflexhaufted,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  there- 
in for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  either  cafe,  however, 
the  air  muft  be  admitted  freely  by  opening  the  front 
glafles ;  allowing  alfo  a  flight  fliade  of  mats  in  the 
middle  of  hot  funlhine  days,  and  fupplying  them  with 
water  every  two  or  three  days  during  this  kind  of 
weather.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  buds  will  be 
united  with  the  flock  ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  loofen 
the  bandages,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fwell ;  the 
buds,  however,  will  all  remain  dormant  till  the  next 
fpring.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  inarching, 
f  See  In-  which  is  done  in  the  common  way  f  ;  but  the  method 
arching.  of  budding  is  found  to  produce  much  handfomer  trees, 
and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred.  But  the  molt  cheap 
and  expeditious  method  of  procuring  a  collection  of 
thefe  kind  of  trees  is  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch  as 
are  imported  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Thefe 
come  to  Britain  in  chefts,  without  any  earth  to  their  roots, 
having  their  roots  and  heads  a  little  trimmed  :  they  are 
commonly  from  one  inch  to  two  or  three  in  diamete-r 
in  the  Item  ;  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height  : 
and  by  the  afliftance  of  a  bark-bed  they  readily  take 
root  and  grow  freely  ;  forming  as  good  trees  in  two 
years,  as  could  be  raifed  there  by  inarching  or  budding 
in  1 5  or  20.  They  are  fold  in  the  Italian  warehoufes 
in  London.  Their  price  is  from  three  Ihillings  to  a  gunea 
each,  according  to  their  fize  ;  and  they  are  generally 
advertifed  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  which  is  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  fooner  the  better.  In  the  choice  of 
thefe  trees,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  they  are  com- 
monly budded  at  fuch  height  in  the  Item,  as  to  form 
heads  from  about  two  to  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  and  as 
they  are  frequently  furnifhed  with  two  buds,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  Item,  thefe  Ihould  be  chofen  prefer- 
ably to  others;^,  as  they  will  form  the  molt  regular 
heads.  Preparatory  to  their  planting  they  muft  be 
placed  for  a  day  or  two  in  tubs  of  water  to  plump 
their  bark  and  roots  ;  after  this  they  muft  be  waflied  and 
cleaned,  their  branches  trimmed  to  half  a  foot  long,  and 
the  roots  freed  from  difeafed  parts,  and  all  the  fmall 
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dried  fibres.  Then  they  ar-e  to  be  planted  in  pots  filled     Citrus? 
with  light  rich  earth  ;  and  plunged  in  a  tan-bed,  where  v      *  '■- 
they  are  to  remain  for  three  or  four  months  ;  after 
which  they  are  to  be  trained  to  the  open  air,  but  will 
not  bear  it  longer  than  from  the  end  of  May  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  October. 

Sometimes  thefe  trees,  inftead  of  being  kept  in  pots 
or  tubs,  are  planted  in  the  full  ground  ;  and  where 
this  can  be  done,  it  is  by  far  the  moft  eligible  method. 
Where  this  is  intended,  there  mult  be  frames  erected 
for  the  fupport  of  glafs  and  other  covers,  to  defend 
the  plants  during  inclement  weather  ;  and  in  this  fitua- 
tion  the  trees  generally  flioot  flrong,  produce  large 
fruit,  and  may  be  trained  either  as  warl  or  flandard 
trees.  A  fouth  wall,  in  a  dry  fituation,  is  proper  for 
training  them  as  wall-trees  ;  againfl  which  may  be 
erected  wooden  frame-work  Hoping,  either  fixed  or 
moveable,  for  the  fupport  of  glafs  frames  for  winter  ; 
likewife  for  the  greater  protection  of  the  trees  in  fe- 
vere  froits,  there  may  be  a  fire-place  with  a  flue  or 
two  carried  alongft  a  low  wall  in  the  fronts  and  ends. 
To  have  the  trees  as  flandards,  a  more  capacious  and 
lofty  glafs-cafe  Ihould  be  erected  againfl  the  wall,  in 
the  manner  of  a  hot-houfe,  but  higher  ;  in  this  one  or 
two  rows  of  orange-trees  may  be  planted,  fullering  them 
to  run  up  as  flandards  with  only  fome  neceflary  pru- 
ning juft  to  preferve  their  regularity.  In  fome  places 
there  are  lofty  moveable  glafs-cafes,  fo  that  two  or 
three  rows  of  trees  are  planted  in  a  confpicuous  part 
of  the  pleafure-ground.  In  winter  the  frame  is  put 
over  them,  and  in  fummer  wholly  taken  away  ;  fo 
that  they  appear  like  a  little  orange-grove  growing  in 
the  open  ground.  The  flowering  and  fruit- fetting 
feafon  of  all  the  forts  of  citrus  is  in  June  and  July. 
They  are  often,  especially  the  orange-trees,  greatly 
loaded  with  bloflbms;  and  when  thefe  ftand  very 
thick,  it  is  proper  to  thin  them  a  little,  taking  off 
the  fmalleft.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the 
trees  continue  blowing  and  fetting  their  fruit  for 
three  months,  when  a  full  crop  of  fruit  is  fet,  it  is  of 
benefit  to  the  trees  and  fruit  to  gather  oft"  the  fu- 
perabundant  blofloms  as  they  are  produced  ;  though 
fome  permit  them  to  remain  on  account  of  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Ufes.  The  fruits  of  the  citron,  lemon,  and  orange 
trees,  yield  very  agreeable  acid  juices  ;  which,  befides 
the  ufes  to  which  they  are  commonly  applied,  anfwer 
confiderable  purpofes  in  medicine.  When  Commodore 
Anfon  failed  round  the  world,  his  men  were  fo  fur- 
prifinglyrecovere-d  from  the  fcurvy  by  the  oranges  which 
they  found  at  the  ifland  of  Tinian,  that  it  was  after- 
wards thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  government 
to  inquire  into  the  virtues  of  thefe  fruits  as  an  antifcor- 
butic  medicine.  In  Captain  Cook's  lafl  voyage,  he 
Was  fupplied  with  a  quantity  of  orange  and  lemon  juice 
infpiflated  to  a  rob ;  but  his  opinion  of  its  efficacy  is 
by  no  means  great.  The  dearnefs  of  it  is  a  great  ob- 
jection ;  and,  unlefs  in  conjunction  with  other  things, 
he  has  not  obferved  its  good  effects.  Sir  John  Pringle, 
in  his  difcourfe  before  the  Royal  Society,  when  Captain 
Cook  was  prefented  with  a  medal  by  that  refpectable 
body,  differs  a  little  from  the  Captain's  opinion,  and 
thinks  that  in  the  fea-fcurvy  thefe  fruits  muft  necefiarily 
be  very  efficacious.     He  approves,  however,  more  of 
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Citrus  the  juices  themfelves  depurated,  than  the  extract  of 
1)  them  ;  as  this  cannot  be  prepared  without  diilipating 
(City,  many  of  the  finer  parts.  The  juice  of  lemons  is  \try 
~~*~~^  frequently  ufed  for  neutraliling  alkaline  falts  for  faline 
draughts.  The  citron  is  feldom  ufed  in  Britain ; 
though  its  peel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lemon,  is  can- 
died, and  fold  as  a  fweetmeat.  The  yellow  peel  of  the 
lemon  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  as  is  alfo  that  of  the 
orange  ;  and  in  cold  phlegmatic  conflitutions  they 
prove  excellent  flomachics  and  carminatives,  promoting 
appetite,  warming  the  habit,  and  flrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera.  Orange-peel,  however,  is  very  con- 
fiderably  warmer  than  that  of  lemons,  and  abounds  more 
in  cifential  oil  :  to  this  circumftance,  therefore  due  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  orange-peel  is  likewife  lefs  perilhable 
than  that  of  lemons.  Both  are  ingredients  in  many 
officinal  preparations. 

The  young  fruit  of  the  Seville  orange  dried  are 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  aura?itia  curaflaven- 
tia.  They  are  moderately  warm  bitteriih  aromatics,  of 
a  fufficiently  agreeable  flavour.  The  flowers  of  the 
orange-tree  have  been  for  fome  timepafl  in  great  efleem 
as  a  perfume.  They  are  highly  odoriferous,  of  a  fome- 
what  warm  and  bitter  tafte.  They  yield  their  flavour 
by  infulion  to  rectified  fpirit,  and  in  diftillation  both 
to  fpirit  and  water.  The  bitter  matter  is  diilblved  in 
water,  and  on  evaporating  the  decoction  remains  entire 
in  the  extract.  The  diftilled  water  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  fhops,  but  on  account  of  the  great  fcarcity  of 
the  flowers  is  now  laid  afide  :  it  is  called  by  foreign 
writers  aqua  napha.  An  oil  diftilled  from  thefe  flowers 
is  brought  from  Italy  under  the  name  of  oleu?n,  or  effen- 
tia  neroli. 

CITTERN,  a  mufical  inftrumentmuchrefembling 
the  guittar,  for  which  it  has  been  frequently  miftaken. 
Anciently  it  was  called  the  cijtrum,  and  till  lately  was 
held  in  great  contempt  both  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  practice  on  it  being  very  eafy,  it  was  formerly 
the  amufement  and  recreation  of  lewd  women,  and 
their  vilitors  ;  infomuch,  that  in  many  of  the  old  Eng- 
lifh  dramatic  writers,  it  is  made  the  fymbol  of  a  wo- 
man that  lived  by  proftitution.  It  was  alfo  the  com- 
mon amufement  of  waiting  cuftomers  in  barbers  fhops, 
as  being  the  moft  eafy  of  all  inftruments  to  play  on, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  that  almoft  every  body 
could  make  ufe  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a  town  corporate 
which  hath  a  bifhop  and  cathedral  church  ;  and  is  call- 
ed civitas,  eppidum,  and  urbs  :  civitas,  in  regard  it  is 
governed  by  juftice  and  order  of  magiftracy  ;  oppi- 
dum,  becaufe  it  contains  a  great  number  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  urbs,  becaufe  it  is  in  due  form  furrounded 
with  walls. 

Kingdoms  have  been  faid  to  contain  as  many  cities 
as  they  have  feats  of  archbifhops  and  bifhops  :  but,  ac- 
cording to  Blount,  city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained 
fince  the  conquefl ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
there  were  no  cities,  but  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  burghs,  and  even  London  was  then  called  Lon- 
donburgb,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  called  Edinburgh. 
And  long  after  the  conqueft  the  word  city  is  ufed  pro- 
mifcuoufly  with  the  burgh,  as  in  the  charter  ef  Leice- 
ster, where  it  is  both  called  civitas  and  burgv.s  ;  which 
flxows  that  thofe  writers  were  miftaken  who  tell  us 


,  a  bifhop's  fee.     And  though  the 
in  Britain  fuch  a  town  corporate  as 
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every  city  was,  or  is 

word  city  fignifies 

hath  ufually  a  bifhop  and  a  cathedral  church,  yet  it  is 

not  always  fo. 

As  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  cities  and  villages,  whilft 
the  feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  fome  great 
lord  on  whom  they  depended  for  protection,  and  were 
fubject  to  his  arbitrary  jurifdiction.  The  inhabitants- 
were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  moft  unalienable 
rights  of  humanity.  They  could  not  difpofe  of  the 
effects  which  their  own  induftry  had  acquired,  either 
by  a  latter-will  or  by  any  deed  executed  during  their' 
life.  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  for  their 
children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  without  purchafing  the  confent  of  the: 
lord  on  whom  they  depended.  If  once  they  had  com- 
menced a  law-fuit,  they  durft  not  terminate  it  by  an, 
accommodation,  becaufe  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  in  whofe  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  perquiiites 
due  to  him  on  pafling  his  fentence.  Services  of  vari- 
ous kinds  no  lefs  difgraceful  than  oppreflive  were  ex- 
acted from  them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The 
fpirit  of  induftry  was  checked  in  fome  cities  by  abfurd 
regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreafonable  exactions  : 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppreflive  maxims  of  a  mili- 
tary ariftocracy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rife  to  any 
degree  of  height  or  vigour. 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Italy,, 
'owing  principally  to  the  introduction  of  commerce. 
As  foon  as  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
this  object,  and  to  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages they  might  derive  from  it,  they  became  impa- 
tient to  fhake  oft  the  yoke  of  their  infoknt  lords,  and 
to  eftablifh  among  themfelves  fuch  a  free  and  equal 
government  as  would  render  property  fecure  and  in- 
duftry flourifhing.  The  German  emperors,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  feat 
of  their  government  was  far  diftantfrom  Italy,  poiTcfred 
a  feeble  and  imperfect  jurifdiction  in  that  country. 
Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes  or  their 
own  turbulent  vaffals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  conftant  employment 
for  their  2rms.  Thefe  circumftances  induced  fome  of 
the  Italian  cities,  towards  the  beginning,  of  the  nth 
century,  to  aniline  new  privileges  ;  to  unite  together 
more  clofely  ;  and  to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  poli- 
tic, under  the  government  of  laws  eftablifhed  by  com- 
mon confent.  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired 
by  bold  or  formnate  ufurpations,  others  purchafed  from 
the  emperors,  who  deemed  themfelves  gainers  when 
they  received  large  fums  for  immunities  which  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  with-hold  ;  and  fome  cities  ob- 
tained them  gratuitoufly  from  the  facility  or  generofi- 
ty  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended.  The  grear 
increafe  of  wealth  which  the  crufades  brought  into  Italy,, 
occafioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  fuch  a  general 
paflion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that,  before  the 
conclnfion  of  the  laft  crufade,  all  the  conliderable  cities 
in  that  country  had  either  purchafed  or  had  extorted 
large  immunities  from  the  emperors. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before 
it  made  its  way  into  France.  Louis  the  Grofs,  in  or- 
der to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance 
thofe  potent  vaftals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the: 
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crown,  flrlt  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privi- 
'  lepxs  on  the  towns  fituated  within  his  own  domaine. 

o 

Tiiefe  privileges  were  called  charters  of  community ,  by 
which  he  enfranchifed  the  inhabitants,  abolilhed  all 
marks  of  Servitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  ma- 
gistrates of  their  own  nomination.  Thefe  magistrates 
had  the  right  of  administering  juftice  within  their  own 
jreciiiiits  ;  of  levying  taxes  ;  of  embodying  and  train- 
ing to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which  took  the 
field  when  required  by  the  fovereign,  under  the  com- 
mand of  officers  appointed  by  the  community.  The 
great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their  monarch, 
and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their 
territories.  They  had  wafted  Such  great  funis  in  their 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to 
lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient  for  railing  money  by  the 
fale  of  thofe  charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  constitu- 
tion of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
of  policy  as  it  was  adverfe  to  their  power,  they  disre- 
garded remote  confequences  in  order  to  obtain  prefent 
relief.  In  lefs  than  two  centuries,  fervitude  was  abolilh- 
ed in  moSl  of  the  cities  of  France,  and  they  became  free 
•corporations,  inftead  of  dependent  villages  without  ju- 
risdiction or  privileges.  Much  about  the  fame  period 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  im- 
munities, and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prefent  li- 
berty and  independence.  The  practice  fpread  quickly 
over  Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

The  Spanilh  historians  are  almoft  entirely  fdent  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  progrefs  of  communities  in  that 
kingdom  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoSIible  to  Six  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  time  and  manner  of  their  Sirft  intro- 
duction there.  It  appears,  howev.er,  from  Mariana, 
that  in  the  year  1350  eighteen  cities  had  obtained  a 
feat  in  the  Cortes  of  Caftile.  In  Arragon,  cities  feem 
early  to  have  acquired  extenfive  immunities,  together 
with  a  Share  in  the  legislature.  In  the  year  1118,  the 
citizens  of  Saragofla  had  not  only  obtained  political  li- 
berty, but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with 
the  nobles  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  and  many  other  immu- 
nities, unknown  to  perfons  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  In  Eng- 
land, the  establishment  of  communities  or  corporations 
was  posterior  to  the  conqueft.  The  practice  was  bor- 
rowed from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
crown  were  perfectly  Similar  to  thofe  above  enumerated. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  the  towns  in  England 
were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  Kings  ; 
and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Nor- 
man race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchisement  from  a 
State  of  Slavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which 
they  had  already  enjoyed. f  The  Englifn  cities,  how- 
ever, were  very  inconliderable  in  the  12th  century.  A 
clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  hiftory  juSl  referred 
to.  Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry II.  and  the  terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  its  trade, 
its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  would 
fiiggeft  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  State  at  prefent,  when 
•it  is  the  greatest  and  moSt  opulent  city  in  Europe. 
But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely 
comparative.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  arch- 
deacon of  London,  who  flourished  in  the  fame  reign, 


and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  being  informed,  that      Clvoe 
this  city,  of  which  Fitz-Stephen  gives  fuch  a  pompous      Civic. 
account,  contained  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants.  v~~v~" ' 
The  other  cities  were  fmall  in  proportion,  and  in  no 
condition  to  extort  any    extenlive    privileges.     That 
the  constitution  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  in  many 
circumstances  refembled  that  of  the  towns  of  France 
and  England,  is  manifest  from  the  Leges  Burgorum  an- 
nexed to  the  Regiam  Majejlatem. 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  animal  it  is  taken  from,  and  to  which  it  is  pecu- 
liar.    See  Viverra. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear,  yellowiSh,  or  browniSh  co- 
lour ;  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  conliStence  of 
butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout  ;  of  a  very 
Strong  fmell,  quite  off'enlive  when  undiluted,  but-agree- 
able when  only  a  fmall  portion  of  civet  is  mixed  with 
a  large  one  of  other  fub Stances.  It  unites  eafily  with 
oils  both  expreSTed  and  distilled,  but  not  at  all  with  wa- 
ter or  fpirit  of  wine  :  nor  can  it  be  rendered  mifcible 
with  water  by  the  mediation  of  fugar.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  feems  to  difpofe  it  to  unite  with  water  ;  but  in 
a  very  little  while  the  civet  feparates  from  the  liquor, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  though  it  does  not  prove  of 
fuch  a  reiinous  tenacity  as  when  treated  with  Sugar  and 
fpirit  of  wine.  It  communicates,  however,  fome  Share 
of  its  fmell  both  to  watery  and  fpiritous  liquors  :  hence 
a  fmall  portion  of  it  is  often  added  in  odoriferous  tinc- 
tures, and  fufpended  in  the  Still-head  during  the  distil- 
lation of  odoriferous  waters  and  Spirits.  It  is  rarely 
if  ever  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  Italians 
make  it  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  oils,  and  thus  ob- 
tain the  whole  of  its  fcent ;  for  oils  wholly  diSlblve  the 
Substance  of  it.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
civet  unadulterated.  The  Substances  ufually  mixed  with 
it  are  lard  and  buttter  ;  which  agreeing  with  it  in  its 
general  properties,  render  all  criteria  for  distinguishing 
the  adulteration  impoSIible.  A  great  trade  of  civet  is 
carried  on  at  Calicut,  Baflbra,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces 
the  perfume  is  found.  Live  civet-cats  are  to  be  feen 
alfo  in  France  and  Holland.  The  French  keep  them 
only  as  a  rarity  ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  keep  a  great  num- 
ber, draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale.  It  is  moltly 
ufed  by  confectioners  and  perfumers. 

Civet -Cat,  the  EngliSh  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  civet.     See  Viverra. 

CIVIC  crown,  was  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  any  foldier  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  ci- 
tizen in  an  engagement. 

The  civic  crown  was  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  any  other  crown,  though  compofed  of  no  better 
materials  than  oak-boughs.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
C.  M.  Coriolanus,  accounts  as  follows  for  uling  on 
this  occafton  the  branches  of  this  tree  before  all  others  : 
becaufe,  fays  he,  the  oaken  wreath  being  facred  to 
Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  thought 
it  the  moSt  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had  pre- 
served the  life  of  a  citizen.  Pliny,*  fpeaking  of  the  *  Lib.  xVi. 
honour  and  privileges  conferred  on  thofe  who  had  cap.  4. 
merited  this  crown,  fays,  "  They  who  had  once  ob- 
tained it,  might  wear  it  always.  When  they  appeared 
at  the  public  fpectacles,  the  fenate  and  people  rofe  to 
do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  feats  on  thefe 
occasions  among  the  Senators.     They  were  not  only 

per- 


Cirifod 

! 

Civil. 
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perfonally  excufed  from  all  troubltfome  offices,  but 
procured  the  fame  immunity  for  their  father  and  grand- 
father by  the  father's  fide. 

CIVIDAD-de-las-Palmas,  the  capital  town  of 
the  idand  of  Canary,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  good 
harbour.     The  houfes  are  well  built,  two  ftories  high, 


J 
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It  is  allowed,  thit  the  civil  law  contains  ail  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  form  good  fenfe  and  found  judgment. 
Hence,  though  infeveral  countries  it  has  no  other  au- 
thority but  that  of  reafon  and  juftice,  it  is  every  where 
referred  to  for  authority.     It  is  not  received  at  this 


Civil 


Civility. 


day  in  any  nation  without  fome  alterations  :  and  fome- 
times  the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  general  and 
particular  cuftoms ;  and  often  ordinances  and  Statutes, 
cut  off  a'  great  part  of  it. 

In  Turkey,  the   Ealilics  are  only  ufed.     In  Italy, 


and  flat-roofed.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  handfome 
Structure  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  gay  and  rich.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.     It  is  defended  by  a  fmall  caftle  feated  on  a  hill, 

V7.  Long.  14.  35-  N-  Lat-  28-  c- 

Civ  id  ad- Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  CaStile,  and  the  canon  law  and  cuftoms  have  excluded  a  good  paVt 

capital  of  La  Mancha.     The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  of  it.     In  Venice,  cuftom  hath  almoft  an  abfolute  go- 

dreifing  leather  extremely  well  for  gloves.    W.  Long,  vernment.     In  the  Milanefe,  the  feudal  law,  and  par- 

4.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  2.  ticular  cuStoms,  bear  fway.     In  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 

GiviDAO-Roderigo,  a  ftrong  and  considerable  town  conilitutions  and  laws  of  the  Lombards  are  faid  to  pre- 

of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a  bidrop's  fee.  vail.     In   Germany  and  Holland,    the    civil   law   is 


It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Aquada, 
in  W.  Long.  6.  52.   N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

Civ/DAD-di-Friuli,  a  fmall  but  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
in  Friuli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice  ;  feated  on  the 
river  Natifona.     E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 

CIVIL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  regards 
the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace,  of  the  citizens  or 
Subjects  of  the  flate  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  go- 
vernment, civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  war,  &c. 

Civil,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  is  applied  to  a  complai- 
fant  and  humane  behaviour  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
of  life.     See  Civility. 


eSteemed  to  be  the  municipal  law :  but  yet  many  parts 
of  it  are  there  grown  obfolete  ;  and  others  are  altered, 
either  by  the  canon  law  or  a  different  ufage.  In 
Friezeland,  it  is  obferved  with  more  ftrictnefs  ;  but  in 
the  nothern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus  Saxonicum, 
Lubecenfe,  or  Culmenfe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  hath  fcarce  any  authority  at 
all.  In  France,  only  a  part  of  it  is  received,  and  that 
part  is  in  fome  places  as  a  cuftomary  law  ;  and  in  thofe 
provinces  neareft  to  Italy  it  is  received  as  a  municipal 
written  law.  In  criminal  caufes,  the  civil  law  is  more 
regarded  in  France  ;  but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regula- 


Ci  vil,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordi-     ted  by  ordinances  and  edicts.     In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
nary  procednre  in  an  action,  relating  to  fome  pecunia-     the  civil  law  is  connected  with  the  jus  regium  and  cu 


ry  matter  or  intereft ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to 
criminal. 

Civil  Death,  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  fociety  ;  as  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  perpe- 
tual banifhment,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and 
excommunication. 


Horn.  In  Scotland,  the  ftatntes  of  the  federunt,  part 
of  theregae  majeftatis,  and  their  cuftoms,  controulthe 
civil  law. 

In  England,  it  is  ufed  in  the  eccleliaftical  courts,  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  in  the  court  of  chivalry, 
in  the  two  univerfities,  and  in  the  courts  of  equity  ; 


Civil  Law  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  ftate,     yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  restrained  and  directed  by  the  corn- 


country,  or  city ;  but  what  we  ufually  mean  by  the 
civil  law,  is  a  body  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the  belt 
Ptoman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  received 
and  obferved  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for 
above  1200  years.     See  Law,  Part  I.  n°  43,  44. 

It  was  firft  brought  over  into  England  by  Theobald 
a  Norman  abbot,  who  was  elected  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury in  1 1 38  ;  and  he  appointed  a  profefTor,  viz. 
Roger  firnamed  Vicarius,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
to  teach  it  to  the  people  of  that  country.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  gained  ground  very  (lowly.  King  Ste- 
phen iffiied  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  Study 
of  it.  And  though  the  clergy  were  attached  to 
it,  the  laity  rather  wilhed  to  preferve  the  old  conflitu- 
tion.  However,  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy 
prevailed  ;  and  the  civil  law  acquired  great  reputation 
■from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.  both  inclufive.  Many  tranfcripts  of  Ju- 
stinian's Inftitute  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
ancient   authors,   particularly  of  Bracton  and  Fleta ; 


mon  law. 

Civil  Satiety.     See  Law,  Part  I.  n°  12. 

Civil  State,  in  the  Britith  polity,  one  of  the  gene- 
ral divisions  of  the  Laity,  comprehending  all  orders  of 
men  from  the  higheft  nobleman  to  the  meaneft  peafant 
that  are  not  included  under  the  Military  or  Mari- 
time ftates  :  though  it  may  foinetimes  include  indivi- 
duals of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  ;  fince  a  noble- 
man, a  knight,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peafant,  may  become 
either  a  divine,  a  foldier,  or  a  feaman.  The  division 
of  this  ftate  is  into  Nobility  and  Commonality. 
See  thefe  articles. 

Civil  War,  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame  ftate, 
or  the  citizens  of  the  fame  city. 

Civil  Year,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of 
time,  which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed 
within  its  own  dominions  ;  and  is  fo  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  natural  year,  which  is  meafured  ex- 
actly by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belong- 
ing to  the  civil  law  ;  but  more  efpecially  the  doctors 


and  Judge  BlackStone  obferves,  that  the  common  law  and  profeSfors  thereof  are  called  civilians 
would  have  been  loft  and  over-run  by  the  civil,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  one  certain  Spot,  and  the  forming  the 
profellton  of  the  municipal  law  into  an  aggregate 
feody. 

Vol.  V, 


CIVILITY,  a  term  ufed  in  common  life  as  Synony- 
mous with  complaifance  or  good-breeding. 

Civility  is  juStlyinculcatedbydidacticwritersasa  duty 

of  no  Slight  confi deration.     Without  civility,  or  good- 

a  court  would  be  the  feat  of  violence  and  de- 

E  folation. 


breeding, 
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Civility,   folation.     There,  all  the  palfions  are  in  fermentation,  and  the  afpiring  heart  of  man  is  always  delighted  with 

becaufe  all  purfue  what  but  few  can  obtain  ;  there,  if  diftinction.     A  gracious  look  from  them  dirfufes  hap- 

enemies  did  not  embrace,    they  would  flab;  there,  pinefs  on  the  lower  ranks.     But  it  uiually  happens, 

fmiles  are  often  put  on  to  conceal  tears  ;  there,  mutual  that  an  overgrown  rich  man  is  not  the  favourite  of  a 

fervices  are  profefTed,  while  mutual  injuries  are  intend-  neighbouring  country ;  and  it  is  unfortunate,  that  pride 

ed ;  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  ferpent  fimulates  the  or  inadvertence  often  prevent  men  from  acting  the  god- 

gentlenefs  of  the  dove.     To  what  a  degree  mufl  good-  like  part  of  making   others  happy,  even  when  they 

breeding  adorn  the  beauty  of  truth,  when  it  can  thus  might  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  themfelves." 
foften  the  deformity  of  falfehood ?     On  this  fubjeet  we         CIVITA-di-Penna,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy  in 

have  the  following  elegant  obfervations  in  Knox's  Ef-  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Abruzzo, 

fays,  N°  95.  with  a  bifhop's  fee.     It  is  fituated  near  the  river  Sali- 

"  However  jufl  the  complaints  of  the  mifery  of  110,  25  miles  north  eafl  of  Aquila.     E.  Long.   13.   3. 

life,   yet    great  occalions  for   the  difplay  of  benefi-  N.  Lat.  42.  25. 


Civita. 


cence  and  liberality  do  not  often  occur.  But  there  is 
an  hourly  neceifity  for  the  little  kind  offices  of  mu- 
tual civility.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  give  pleafure 
to  others,  they  add  to  our  own  happinefs  and  improve- 
ment. Habitual  acts  of  kindnefs  have  a  poweiful  ef- 
fect in  foftening  the  heart.  An  intercourfe  with  po- 
lifhed  and  humane  company  tends  to  improve  the  dif- 
polition,  becaufe  it  requires  a  conformity  of  manners. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  a  fenfe  of  decorum,  and  of  a 
proper  external  behaviour,  will  reftrain  thofe  whofe 
natural  temper  would  otherwife  break  out  in  acrimo- 
nious and  petulant  converfation.  Even  the  affectation 
of  philanthropy  will  in  time  contribute  to  realife  it. 
The  pleafure  refnlting  from  an  act  of  kindnefs  natu- 
rally" excites  a  wifh  to  repeat  it ;  and  indeed  the  gene- 
ral efteem  which  the  character  of  benevolence  procures, 


CiviTA-Cafiellana,  a  towm  of  Italy,  in  St  Peter's 
patrimony,  feated  on  a  river,  which,  feven  miles  from 
thence,  falls  into  the  Tiber.  E  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat. 
42.   15. 

Civita  Turchino,  a  place  in  Italy,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Corneto  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  an  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  funimit 
of  which  is  almoft  one  continued  plain.  From  the 
quantity  of  medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions, ire.  that  are  occafionally  found  here,  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  very  fpot  where  the  ancient  and 
powerful  city  of  Tarquinii  once  flood.  At  prefent  it 
is  only  one  continued  field  of  corn.  On  the  fouth- 
eafl  fide  of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  unites  it 
to  Corneto.  This  ridge  is  at  ltaft  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  and  almoft  entirely  covered  with  artificial 


is  fufficient  to  induce  thofe  to  wifh  for  it  who  act  only     hillocks,  called  by  the  inhabitants  monti  rojfi.     About 

twelve  of  thefe  hillocks  have  at  different  times  been 
opened  ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  have  been  found 
feveral  fubterranean  apartments  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Thefe  apartments  are  of  various  forms  and  di- 
menfions  ;  fome  conlift  of  a  large  outer  room,  and  a 
fmall  one  within  ;  others  of  a  fmall  room  at  the  firft 
entrance,   and   a  large  one  within  :  others  are  fup- 


from  the  mean  motives  of  felf-intereft. 

"  As  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where  natural  evil 
abounds,  we  ought  to  render  it  fupportable  to  each 
other  as  far  as  human  endeavours  can  avail.  All  that 
can  add  a  fweet  ingredient  to  the  Litter  cup  muft  be 
infufed.  Amid  the  multitude  of  thorns,  every  flower 
that  will  grow  mufl  be  cultivated  with  care.  But  nei- 
ther pomp  nor  power  are  of  themfelves  able  to  alleviate     ported  by  a  column  of  the  folid  rock  left  in  the  centre, 


the  load  of  life.  The  heart  requires  to  be  foothed  by 
fympathy.  A  thoufand  little  attentions  from  all  around 
us  are  neceflary  to  render  our  days  agreeable.  The 
appearance  of  neglect  in  any  of  thofe  with  whom  we 
are  connected,  chills  our  bofom  with  chagrin,  or  kindles 
the  fire  of  refentment.  Nothing  therefore  feems  fo 
likely  to  enfure  happinefs  as  our  mutual  endeavours  to 
promote  it.  Our  {ingle  endeavours,  originating  and 
terminatingin  ourfelves,  are  nfually  unfuccefsful.  Pro- 
vidence has  taken  care  to  fecure  that  intercourfe  which 
is  neceflary  to  the  exiflence  of  fociety,  by  rendering  it 
the  greateft  fweetener  of  human  life. 

"  By  reciprocal  attentions  we  are  enabled  to  become 
beneficent  without  expence.     A  fmile,  an  affable  ad- 


with  openings  on  every  part.  The  entrance  to  them 
all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  high,  by  two  and  a 
half  broad.  Some  of  them  have  no  light  but  from 
the  door,  while  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmall  light 
from  above,  through  an  hole  of  a  pyramidal  form. 
Many  of  thefe  apartments  have  an  elevated  port  that 
runs  all  around  the  wall,  being  a  part  of  the  rock  left 
for  that  purpofe.  The  moveables  found  in  thefe  apart- 
ments confift  chiefly  of  Etrufcan  vafes  of  various  forms  : 
in  fome  indeed  have  been  found  fome  plain  facrophagi 
of  flone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of  thefe 
apartments  are  ftuccoed,  and  ornamented  in  various 
manners  :  fome  indeed  are  plain  ;  but  others,  particu- 
larly three,  are  richly  adorned,  having  a  double  row 
drefs,  a  look  of  approbation,  are  often  capable  of  gi-     of  Etrufcan  inferiptions  running  round  the  upper  part 


ving  a  greater  pleafure  than  pecuniary  benefits  can  be- 
llow. The  mere  participation  of  the  ftudies  and  amufe- 
ments  of  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gratifies  our- 
felves, is  often  an  act  of  real  humanity;  becaufe  others 
would  not  enjoy  them  without  companions.  A  friendly 
vifit  in  a  folitary  hour,  is  often  a  greater  act  of  kind- 
nefs than  a  valuable  prefent. 

"  It  is  really  matter  of  furprife,  that  thofe  who  are 
diftinguifhed  by  rank  and  opulence  fhould  ever  be  un- 
popular in  their  neighbourhood.  They  mufl  know  the 
value  of  popularity  ;  and  furely  nothing  is  more  eafily 
■obtained  by  a  fuperior.     Their  notice  confers  honour  j 


of  the  walls,  and  under  them  a  kind  of  frieze  of  fi- 
gures in  painting  :  fome  have  an  ornament  under  the 
figures,  which  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  an  archi- 
trave. The  paintings  feem  to  be  ill  frefco  ;  and  in 
general  refemble  thofe  which  are  u  fu  ally  feen  upon 
Etrufcan  vafes  ;  though  fome  of  them  are  perhaps 
fuperior  to  any  thing  as  yet  feen  of  the  Etrufcan  art 
in  painting.  In  general  they  are  flight,  but  well  con- 
ceived and  prove,  that  the  artifl  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing things  more  fludied  and  better  finifhed  ;  though 
in  fuch  a  fubterraneous  nutation,  the  delicacy  of  a  fi- 
nifhed work  would  in  a  great  meafure  have  been 

thrown 
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It  is  probable,  however,  that  among     bliihed  feveral  things 
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but  his  principal  work  is  his 
Difcourfe  concerning  the   Operations  of  the  'Holy 


thrown  away 

the  immenfe  number  of  thefe  apartments  that  yet  re 
main  to  be  opened,  many  paintings  and  inscriptions 
may  be  found  iufficient  to  form  a  very  ufeful  and  en- 
tertaining work.  At  prefent  this  great  fcene  of  anti- 
quities is  almoft  entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome.  Mr 
Jenkins,  refident  at  Rome,  was  the  firit  Englifliman 
who  viiued  it. 

CiviTA-Vscchia,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy  in  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an 
arfenal.     Here  the  pope's  galleys  are  ftationed,  and  it     thing  that  is  in  the  poflcflion  ofanother. 


Spirit :"  nor  mult  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  cne  of 
thofe  excellent  divines  who  made  a  noble  ftand  againft 
the  defigns  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Four 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publifned  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury, father  of  Nicholas  Claget  afterwards  bifho 
Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  law,  a   challenge   of  intereft 


>P 


of 


any 


very 


has  lately  been  made  a  free  port;  but  the  air  js 
unwholefome.  E.  Long.  12.  31.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 
ClVOLI,  or  Cigoli,  (Lewis),  an  Italian  painter, 


whofe  family-name  was  Cardi,  was  born  at  the  ca 
of  Cigoli,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1 559.  His  ecce  homo, 
which  he  performed  as  a  trial  of  fkill  with  Barochio 
and  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  was  judged  better 
than  thofe  executed  by  them.  He  excelled  in  de- 
fining, and  was  employed  by  the  popes  and  princes  of 
his  time.     He  died  at  Rome  in  161 3. 

•  CIUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  and  river  of  Bithynia, 
which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus.  The  town  was 
afterwards  called  Prujia,  Cius  having  been  deftroyed 
by  Philip  father  of  Perfeus,  and  rebuilt  by  Prufias 
king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  river,  Hylas,  the  favourite 
boy  of  Herculus,  was  drowned;  (Apollonius  Rhodius). 

CLAC,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to 
cut  off  the  flieep's  mark,  which  makes  the  weight  lefs, 
and  yields  lefs  cuftoin  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  name  of  a  fmall  mire  in 
Scotland,  not  exceeding  eight  miles  in  length  and  five 
in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  frith 
of  Forth ;  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Perthshire  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Fife.  The  country  is  plain  and  fertile 
towards  the  frith,  producing  corn  and  pafture  in  abun- 
dance. It  likewife  yields  great  quantities  of  excellent 
coal,  which  is  exported  to  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Forth  and  Devan, 
and  joins  the  fliire  of  Kinrofs  in  fending  a  member  al- 
ternately to  parliament. 

Clackmannan,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  fituated  on  the 
northern  fliore  of  the  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  40. 
N.  Lat.  56.  15.  It  ftands  on  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  the  caftle,  commanding  a  noble  profpecl.  It  was 
long  the  feat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces,  who  was  here- 
ditary fheriffof  the  county  before  the jurisdictions  were 
aboliihed.  The  large  fquare  tower  is  called  after  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce  ;  whofe  great  fword  and  cafque 
are  ftill  preferved  here.  The  hill  is  prettily  wooded  ; 
and,  with  the  tower,  forms  a  picfurefque  objecf.  Clack- 
mannan is  ftill  the  feat  of  the  Bruces  of  Kennet. 

CLAGENFURT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  Carinthia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  56. 
N,  Lat.  46.  50. 

CLAGET,  (William)  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, born  in  1646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  fociety 
of  Gray's  Inn  ;  which  employment  he  exercifed  until 
he  died  in  1688,  being  then  alfo  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains.  Archbiihop  Sharp  gives  him  an  excellent 
character  ;  and  bifhop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
thofe  worthy  men  whofe  lives  and  labours  contributed 
to  refcue  the  church  from  the  reproaches  which  the 
follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.     Dr  Claget  pu- 


CLA1R,  obfeure.     See  CLARo-Obfcuro. 
CLAIRAULT,   (Alexis)  of  the  French 
my  of  fciences,  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 


ac?.de- 
mathe- 
ftle  maticians  in  Europe.  He  read  to  the  academy  in 
1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old,  "  a  memoir 
upon  four  new  geometrical  curves  of  his  own  inven- 
tion;" and  fupported  the  character  he  thus  laid  a 
foundation  for  by  various  publications  from  time  to 
time.  He  publiihed,  Element  de  Ceo?netrie,  1741,  in 
8vo  ;  Elhner.s  d'  Jlgthre,  1  746,  in  8vo  ;  Thebrie  de  la 
Figure  de  la  Terre,  1  743,  in  8vo  ;  Tables  de  la  Lime 
1  754,  in  8vo.  He  was  concerned  alfo  in  the  Journal 
des  Sc^vans,  which  he  furniflied  with  many  excellent 
extracts.  He  died  in  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  aca- 
demicians who  were  fent  into  the  north  to  determine 
the  figure  of  the  earth. 

CLAM,  in  zoology,  a  fliell-fifh.     See  Venus. 

CLAMP,  a  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another. 

Clamp  is  likewife  the  term  for  a  pile  of  unburnt 
bricks  built  up  for  binning.  Thefe  clamps  are  built 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  arches  are  built  in  kilns, 
viz.  with  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick's  breadth  for  the 
fire  to  afcend  by ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in- 
ftead  of  arching,  they  trufs  over,  or  over-fpan  ;  that  is, 
the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  about  half  way  over  the 
end  of  another,  and  fo  till  both  fides  meet  within  half 
a  brick's  length,  and  then  a  binding  brick  at  the  top 
finifhes  the  arch. 

Clamp  in  afhip,  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  applied  to 
a  marl  or  yard  to  prevent  the  wood  from  burfting ;  and 
alfo  a  thick  plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beams 
of  the  firft  orlop,  or  fecond  deck,  and  is  the  fame  that 
the  riling  timbers  are  to  the  deck. 

CLAMP-Nails,  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  fallen  on 
clamps  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  fhips. 

CLAMPETIA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Brutii, 
one  of  thofe  which  revolted  from  Hannibal,  (Livy)  ; 
called  Lampetia  by  Polybius.  Now  dmantia,  or  Man- 
tla  a  town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  near  the  bay  of  Euphe- 
mia.     E.  Long.  16.  20.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a  piece  of 
board  with  the  grain  to  another  piece  of  board  crofs 
the  grain.  Thus  the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly 
clamped,  to  prevent  their  warping. 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  the 
proper  folemnities.  Thus  a  marriage  is  faid  to  be 
clandeftine  when  performed  without  the  publication  of 
bans,  the  confent  of  parents,  &c. 

CLANS,  in  hiftory,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Scot- 
land. The  nations  which  over-ran  Europe  were  ori- 
ginally divided  into  many  fmall  tribes  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  parcel  out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered, 
it  was  natural  for  every  chieftain  to  beftow  a  portion, 
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Clans  in  the  firft  place,  upon  thofe  of  his  own  tribe  or  fa- 
ll mily.  Thefe  all  held  their  lands  of  him  ;  and  as  the 
^Clare.  fafety  0f  each  individual  depended  on  the  general 
union,  thefe  fmall  focieties  clung  together,  and  were 
diftinguifhed  by  fome  common  appellations,  either  pa- 
tronymical  or  local,  long  before  the  introduction  of 
furnames  or  eniigns  armorial .  But  when  thefe  be- 
came common,  the  defendants  and  relations  of  every 
chieftain  aflumed  the  fame  name  and  arms  with  him  ; 
other  vaflals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example  ; 
and  by  degrees  they  were  communicated  to  all  thofe 
Ro&ertfo/i's  wno  ne*a  °f  tne  ^ame  fLlpcrior.  Thus  clanlhips  were 
HiJIory  of  formed  ;  and,  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  confangui- 
Scotland.  nity,  which  was  at  firft  in  a  great  meafure  imaginary, 
was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con- 
verted into  a  natural  one :  men  willingly  followed  a 
leader,  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  of 
their  lands  and  the  chief  of  their  blood  ;  and  ferved 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vailals,  but  the  affec- 
tion of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we 
may  obferve  fuch  unions  as  we  have  defcribed,  im- 
perfectly formed  ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were 
the  production  of  chance,  or  the  effect  of  policy,  or 
ilrengthened  by  their  preferving  their  genealogies 
both  genuine  aud  fabulous,  clanfhips  were  univerfal. 
Such  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome  ;  it  could  not 
be  broken  ;  and  no  change  of  manners  or  govern- 
ment has  been  able,  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
diffolve  affociations  v/hich  are  founded  upon  prejudices 
fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  formidable  were 
nobles  at  the  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that 
caufe  jnft  and  honourable  which  their  chief  approved, 
were  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  at  his  command, 
and  to  facrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  perfon  or 
of  his  fame  !  Againfl  fuch  men  a  king  contended  with 
great  difadvantage  ;  and  that  cold  fervice  which  money 
purchafes,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match 
for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Some  imagine  the  word  clan  to  be  only  a  corruption 
of  the  Roman  colonia  ;  but  Mr  Whittaker  afferts  it  to 
be  purely  Britifh,  and  to  fignify  a  family. 

CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  more  ufually  called  a  Gonorrhoea. 

CLAP-Net,  in  birding,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for 
the  taking  of  larks  with  thelooking-glafs,  by  the  me- 
thod called  daring  or  doring.  The  nets  are  fpread 
over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  invi- 
ted to  the  place  by  other  larks  fattened  down,  and  by 
a  looking  glafs  compofed  of  five  pieces,  and  fixed  in  a 
frame  fo  that  it  is  turned  round  very  fwiftly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  cord  pulled  by  a 
perfon  at  a  considerable  diftance  behind  a  hedge.  See 
Doring. 

CLAR,  or  Claer,  in  metallurgy,  bone-afhes  per- 
fectly calcined,  and  finely  powdered,  kept  purpofely 
for  covering  the  infides  of  Coppets. 

CLARAMONT-powder,  a  kind  of  earth,  called 
ierra  ds  Baira,  from  the  place  where  it  is  found  ;  it 
is  famous  at  Venice,  for  its  efficacy  in  flopping  hemor- 
rhages of  all  kinds,  and  in  curing  malignant  fevers 

■Precept  ofCLARE  constat,  in  Scots  law,  the 

warrant  of  a  fuperior  for  entering  and  infefting  theheir 

of  his  former  vaffal,  without  the  interpofition  of  an  in- 

queft. 

i        Nuns  of  St  Clarf.,  wrere  founded  at  Affifa  in  Italy, 


about  the  121 2.  Thefe  nuns  obferved  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  and  wore  habits  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe 
of  the.  Francifcan  friars  :  and  hence  were  called  Me- 
norejfis  ;  and  their  houfe,  without  Aldgate,  the  Mino-  , 
ries,  where  they  were  fettled  when  firit  brought  over 
into  England,  about  the  year  1293.  1  hey  had  only 
three  houfe s  belides  this. 

Clare,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  13  miles  fouth 
of  Bury.  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  15.  It  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

Clare  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland,  fitua- 
ted  about  1 7  miles  north-weft  of  Limerick.  W.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

CLARENCEIUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms,  fo 
called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  it  firft  be- 
longed :  for  Lionel,  3d  fon  to  Edward  HI.  having  by 
his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of  Clarence  ; 
which  dukedom  afterwards  efcheating  to  Edward  IV. 
he  made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms.  His  office  is  to 
maribal  and  difpofe  of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lower  no- 
bility, as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Trent ;  whence  he  is  fometimes  called  furroy  or 
joirih-roy,  in  contradiftinction  to  uorroy. 

CLARENDON,  (Conftitutions  of)  certain  confti- 
tutions  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  A.  D.  11 64,  in 
a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon  ;  whereby  the  king 
checked  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  and 
greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  they  claimed  from 
fecular  jurifdiction. 

Clarendon,  (Earl  of.)     See  Hyde. 

CLARENNA,  Tabulae,  (anc.  geog.)  :  a  town  of 
Vindelkia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and  Danube. 
Now  Rain,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech.  E.  Long. 
11.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CLARENZA,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  Morea  ;  it  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  on 
the  Mediterranean.     E.  Long  21.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  40. 

CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  fuch  of 
their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour. 
See  Wine. 

CLARICHOR.D,  or  Ma.ni chord, a  mufical  inftru- 
ment  in  form  of  a  fpintt. 

It  has  49  or  50  ftops,  and  70  firings,  which  bear 
on  five  bridges  ;  the  firft  whereof  is  the  highe.it,  the  reft 
diminifhing  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  firings  are 
in  unifon,  their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
flops.  There  are  feveral  little  mortoifes  for  paffing 
the  jacks,  armed  with  brafs-hooks,  which  flop  and  raife 
the  chords  inflead  of  the  feather  ufed  in  virginals  and 
fpinets  :  but  what  diftinguifhes  it  mofl  is,  that  the 
chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  fweeter,  and  deaden  it  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
heard  at  any  confiderable  diftance  :  whence  it  comes  to 
be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to 
play,  and  are  unwilling  to  difturb  the  filence  of  the 
dormitory. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  act  of  cleaning  or  fining 
any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  fecu- 
lencies. 

The  fubftances  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  li- 
quors, are  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  ifinglafs.  The 
two  firft  are  ufed  for.  Inch  liquors  as  are  clarified  whilft 
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Clarigatl©  boiling  hot ;  the  lift  for  thofe  which  are  clarified 
II  in  the  cold,  fuch  a.s  wines,  &c.  The  whites  of  eggs 
Clarifies  are  beac  Up  int0  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
upon  which  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure 
matters  that  floated  in  it :  and  prefently  growing 
hard  by  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to  the  furface  in 
form  of  a  faun  no  longer  dilfoluble  in  the  liquid. 
Blood  operates  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  purifying  the  brine  from  which  fait  is  made.  Great 
quantities  of  iiinglafs  are  confumed  for  fining  turbid 
wines.  For  this  purpofe  fome  throw  an  entire  piece, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  into  a  wine  calk  ;  by  de- 
grees the  gluediffolves,  and  forms  a  fkin  upon  the  fur- 
face,  which  at  length  fubfiding,  carries  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Others 
previously  diflblve  the  iiinglafs ;  and  having  boiled  it 
down  to  a  flimy  confidence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor, 
roll  the  calk  ftrongly  about,  and  them  fi.uTer  it  to  ftand 
to  fettle.  Neuman  queftions  the  wholefomenefs  of 
wines  thus  purified  ;  and  aflures  us  that  he  himfelf, 
after  drinking  only  a  few  ounces  of  fack  thus  clarified, 
but  not  fettled  quite  fine,  was  feized  with  ficknefs  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  fuch  a  vertigo,  that  he  could  not 
ftand  upright  for  a  minute  together.  The  giddinefs 
continued  with  a  naufea  and  want  of  appetite  for  fe- 
veral  days, 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
that  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  performed  in  this  manner :  firft  four  heralds 
crowned  with  vervain,  were  fent  to  demand  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  injuries  done  the  Roman  ftate.  Thefe 
heralds  taking  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  their  demands 
were  juft,  one  of  them,  with  a  clear  voice,  de- 
manded reftitution  within  a  limited  time,  commonly 
33  days  ;  which  being  expired  without  reftitution 
made,  then  the  pater  patr'atus,  or  prince  of  the  heralds, 
proceeded  to  the  enemies  frontiers,  and  declared 
war. 

CLARII  Apollinis  Fanum,  (Strabo,  Pliny)  a 
temple  and  grove  of  Apollo,  fituated  between  Colophon 
and  Lebedos,  hi  Ionia;  called  Claros  (Thucydides, 
Ovid).  The  name  alfo  of  a  town  and  mountain  there 
(Nicander) ;  and  of  a  fountain  (Clemens  Alexandrinus); 
the  waters  of  which  infpired  with  prophetic  fury.  Cla- 
rius  the  epithet  of  Apollo  (Strabo). 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  nar- 
rower and  its  fone  acuter  and  fliriUer  than  that  of  the 
common  trumpet.  It  is  faid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed 
among  the  Mbors  and  Portnguefe,  who  borrowed  it 
f*em  the  Moors,  ferved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  fe- 
veral trumpets,  which-  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

CLARISSES,  an  order  of  nans  fo  called  from  their 
founder  St  Clara  or  St  Clare.  (See  St  Clare).  She 
was  in  tire  town  of  Affifa-  in  Italy  ;  and  having*  re- 
nounced the  world  to  dedicateherfelf  to  religion,  gave 
birth  to  this  order  in  the  year  1 2 1 2  ;  which  compre- 
hends not  only  thofe  nuns  that  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  according  to  the  ftrict  letter,  and  without 
smy  mitigation,  but  thofe  likewife  who  follow  the  fame 
rule  foftened  and  mitigated  by  feveral  popes.  It  is  at 
prefent  one  of  the  moft  flouriftiing  orders  of  nuns  in 
Europe.  After  Ferdinand  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexi- 
co for  the  king  of  Spain,  Ifabella  of  Portugal,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent  thither  fome  nuns  of 
the  order  of  St  Clara;  wh^  made  feveral  fettlemencs 


there.     Near  their  monaftcries  v.  ere  founded  comaiu-     CLirLe. 

nities  of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  inftructed  by  the  *" * — 

clariiTes  in  religion,  and  fuch  works  as  were  Mtable  to 
perfons  of  their  fex.  Thefe  communities  are  fo  con- 
iiderable  that  they  ufually  confift  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred. 

CLARKE,  (Dr  Samuel)  a  preacher  and  writer  of 
confiderable  note  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was, 
during  the  inter-regnum,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ejec- 
tion, minifter  of  St  Bennet  Fink  in  London.  In  No- 
vember 1660,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Prefbytcrian 
minifters,  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  his  declaration  of  liberty  of  confeience.  He  was 
one  of  the  commifhoners  of  the  Savoy;  and  behaved 
on  that  occafion  with  great  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  fometimes  attended  the  church  as  an  hearer  and 
communicant ;  and  was  much  efteemed  by  all  that 
knew  him,  for  his  great  probity  and  induftry.  The 
moft  valuable  of  his  numerous  works  are  faid  to  be 
his  Lives  of  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  perfons  oi 
note,  22  of  which  are  printed  in  his  martyrology  :  the 
reft  are  in  his  Lives  of  fundry  Eminent  Perfons  in  this 
latter  Age,  folio  ;  and  in  his  Marrow  of  Ecciefiaftical 
Hiftory,  in  folio  and  quarto.     He  died  in  16S0. 

Clarke,  (Samuel)  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  fel- 
low of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge  :  but  was  ejected 
from  his  fellowlhip  for  refilling  to  take  the  engage- 
ments, as  he  was  alfo  afterwards  from  his  rectory  of 
Grendon  in  Buckinghamfliire.  He  applied  hirrifelf 
early  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  ;  and  his  annota- 
tions on  the  Bible,  printed  together  with  the  facred 
text,  is  highly  commended  by  Dr  Owen,  Mr  Baxter, 
and  Dr  Calamy.     He  died  in  1 701,  aged  75. 

Clarke,  (Dr  Samuel)  a  very  celebrated  Englifh 
divine,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke,  Efq  ;  alderman 
of  Norwhich,  and  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parlia- 
ment for  feveral  years  ;  and  born  there  October  1  r, 
1675.  He  was  inftructed  in  claflical  learning  at  the 
free-fchool  of  that  town  ;  and  in  1691  removed  thence 
to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon 
abilities  foon  began  to  difplay  themfelves.  Though 
the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the 
eftabliflied  philofophy  of  the  univerlity,  yet  Clarke 
eafily  maftered  the  new  fyftem  of  Newton  ;  and  in  or* 
der  to  his  firft  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  ex- 
ercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queftion  taken  from  it. 
He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftabliihment  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  translation  of, 
and  notes  upon,  Rohault's  "  Phyfics,"  which  he  fi- 
nimed  before  he  was  22  years  of  age.  The  fyftem  of 
natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  in  the  univer- 
fity  was  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether 
upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into 
Latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,  and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes  as  might  lead  ftudents  infenfibly  and  by 
degrees  to  other  and  truer  notions  than  could  be  found 
there.  <(  And  this  certainly  (fays  Bilhop  Hoad- 
ly)  was  a  more  prudent  method  of  introducing  truth 
unknown  before,  than  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this 
treatife  entirely,  and  write  a  new  one  inftead  of  it. 
The  fuccefs  anfwered  exeeedingly  well  to  his  hopes  ; 
and  he  may  juftly  be  ftyled  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
univerfity  in  this  attempt.  For  by  this  means  the  true 
philofophy  has,  without  any  noife,  prevailed  ;  and  to 
this  day  his  traoflation  of  Rohault  is,  generally  fpeak- 
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ing,  the  ftanding  text  for  lectures,  and  his-nqtxs  the 
firft  direction  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  invention 
and  romance."  This  tranflation  of  Jlohault  was  firft 
printed  in  1697,  8vo.  There.h&ye^been  four  editions 
of  it,  in  ever/  one  of  whichjfimprovements  have 
been  made  ;  efpecially  i.n--the*Wt-'  in  171 3.  Dr  John 
Clarke,  late  dean  of  §aru>m|fand  our  author's  brother, 
tranflated  this  wof  1^  into*  Englifh,  and  publiilied  it  in 
2  vols  8vo.    /  , 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity  ;  and 
in  order  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  facred  function,  he  fludied 
the  Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New 
in  the  original  Greek,' -and  the  primitive  Chriftian 
writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Moore  bilhop  of 'Norwich,  who  was  ever  after 
his  conftant  friend  and  p%ron.  In  1699.11c  publifhed 
two  treatifes  :  one  intitled  "  Three  practical  EfTays  on 
Eaptifm,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance  ;"  the  other, 
t(  Some  Reflections  on  that  part  of  a  book  called 
Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  which  ..re- 
lates to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Teftament."  In  1.701  he  publifhed 
*'  A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Gofpel  of  St  Matthew;" 
which  was  followed  in  1702  by  the  "  Paraphrafes  up- 
on the  Gofpels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke/'  and  foon 
after  by  a  third  volume  "  upon  St  John."  They  were 
afterwards  printed  together  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  .and  have 
fifte  undergone  feveral  editions.  He  intended  to  have 
gone  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, but  fomething  accidentally  interrupted  the  exe- 
cution. 

Mean  while  Bilhop  Moore  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  parilh 
in  that  city  ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfelf  in  that  fea- 
fon  when  the  bifliop  refided  at  Norwich.  In  1704 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  Boyle's  lecture  ;  and  the 
fabject  he  chofe  was,  "  The  being  and  attributes  of 
God."  He  fucceeeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fuch 
high  fatisfaction,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
fame  lecture  the  next  year  ;  when  he  chofe  for  his  fub- 
ject  "  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion." 
Thefe  fermons  were  firft  printed  in  two  diftinct  vo- 
lumes ;  the  former  in  1 705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
have  fincebeen  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  '*  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  the  Obligations  of  natural  Reli- 
gion, and  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation,  in  anfwer  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Oracles  of  Reafon,  and  other  Deniers  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion."  Clarke  having  endea- 
voured in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  fhow,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments 
a  priori,  is  unluckily  involved  in  the  cenfure  which  Pope 
has  pafled  upon  this  method  of  reafoning  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  They  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  dunces,  addrelfing  himfelf  to  the  goddefs  Dulnefs  : 

"  Let  others  creep  by  timid  fteps  and  flow, 
"   On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
"  By  common  fenfe  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
"  And  loft  to  nature's  caufe  through  nature  led. 
"  All  feeing  in  thy  mifts,  we  want  no  guide, 
'■   Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride  ! 
"   We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 
"  And  reafon  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God." 

Dunciad,  b.  4.  1.455- 


Upon  which  we  have  the  following  note  :  "  Thofe  who,  Clarke- 
from  the  effects  in  this  vifible  world,  deduce  the  etcr-  ^—-'v — 
nal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  firft  caufe,  though  they 
cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  yet 
difcover  fo  much  of  him  as  enables? them  to  fee  the 
end  of  their  creation  and  the  means  of  their  happi- 
nefs  :  whereas  they  who  take  this  high  priori  road, 
as  Hobbes,  Spinofa,  Des  Cartes,  and  fome  better  rea-- 
foners,  for  one  that  goes  right,  ten  lofe  themfelves  in 
mifts,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which  deprive  them  of 
all  fight  of  their  end,  and  mi  (lead  them  in  the  choice 
of  wrong  means."  Clarke,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
have  denied  this  ;  and  the  poet  perhaps  would  have 
fpared  his  better  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 
with  fuch  company,  had  he  recollected  our  author's 
apology  for  ufing  the  argument  a  priori.  Undoubtedly, 
as  the  prefent  editor  of  Biographia  Britannica.  ob- 
ferves,  the  grand,  the  proper,  the  decifive  proof  of 
the  exiftence,  prelections,  and  providence  of  the  Deity, 
muft  be  drawn  from  his  works.  On  this  proof,  as  be- 
ing equally  fatisfactory  to  the  profoundeft  philofopher 
and  the  meaneft  peafant,  the  caufe  of  religion  will 
ever  ftand  fecure.  Neverthelefs,  if  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  an  argument  a  priori,  why  may  not  fpecula- 
tive  men  be  employed  in  its  examination  .f  Several  able 
divines  and  philofophers  have  thought,  and  ftill  think, 
that  this  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
will  ftand  the  teft  of  the  fevereft  fcrutiny;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  fet  it 
in  a  convincing  light  to  others.  As  to  the  merit,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  work  under  confiderati on,  including 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  firft  order.  Difficulties  may  be  raifed 
on  particular  points,  and  the  ableft  and  moft  candid 
inquirers  may  fometimes  fee  caufe  to  hefitate  with  re- 
gard to  the  validity  of  the  reafoning  :  but  ftill,  in  ge- 
neral, the  books  reflects  honour  on  the  age  as  well  as 
the  author  that  produced  it,  and  will  defcend,  with 
diftinguilhed  reputation,  to  a  late  pofterity.  The  de- 
fence, in  particular,  of  the  facred  original  and  autho- 
rity of  Chriftianity,  is  admirably  conducted. 

In  1706  he  publifhed  "  A  Letter  to  Mr  Dodwell ;" 
wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  epiftolary  difcourfe 
againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are  particularly  an- 
fwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  to  whom 
Mr  Dodwell  had  appealed  concerning  that  matter, 
truly  reprefented.  Bilhop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in 
this  letter  he  anfwered  Mr  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a 
manner,  both  with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  Tome  of  the  primitive  writers, 
upon  whom  thefe  doctrines  were  fixed  ;  that  it  gave 
univerfal  fatisfaction.  But  this  controverfy  did  not  ftop 
here ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed  to  produce  all 
that  could  poflibly  be  faid  againft  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  actions.  This 
enlarged  the  fcene  of  the  difpute  ;  into  which  our  au- 
thor entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch.  a  fpirit  of  clear-  . 
nefs  and  demonftration,  as  at  once  lhowed  him  great- 
ly ftiperior  to  his  adverfaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phy- 
fical  knowledge  ;  and  made  every  intelligent  reader  re- 
joice, that  fuch  an  incident  had  happened  to  provoke 
and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  ftrong  reafoning 
and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion,  which  were  indeed  very 

much 
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Clarke,  much  wantediipon  this .  jn tricate  and  obfcure  fubjed.  ciently 
And  I  am  \  p  erfua^ed/.^continues  the  bifhop ) ,  that 
as  what  he  liasi.'wrijyiixthis  controverfy  comprehends 
the  little  that  t'u'e' ancients  had  faid  well,  and  adds  Hill 
more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  appeared  before,  and 
all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re- 
main the  itandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  of  the 
queftion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts, 
as  upon  one  of  his  favourite  points.  Clarke's  letter 
to  Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it, 
in  four  feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  "  A  Letter  to 
the  learned  Mr  Henry  Dodwell ;  containing  fome  Re- 
marks on  a  pretended  Demonftration  of  the  Immate- 
riality and  natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  Mr 
Clarke's  Anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  Difcourfe,  &c." 
They  were  afterwards  all  printed  together ;  and  the 
"  Anfwer  to  Toland's  Amytor"  added  to  them. 
In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  to 
{how  his  regard  to  mathematical  and  phylical  ftudies, 
and  exact  knowledge  and  fkill  in  them.  And  his  na- 
tural affection  and  capacity  for  thefe  ftudies  were  not 
a  little  improved  by  the  friendfhip  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton; at  whofe  requeft  he  tranflated  his  "  Optics"  in- 
to Latin  in  i  706.  With  this  verlion  Sir  Ifaac  was  fo 
highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented  him  with  the  fum  of 
L.  500,  or  L 
five  children, 

This  year  alfo,  bifhop  Moore,  who  had  long  form- 
ed a  defign  of  fixing  him  more  confpicuoufly,  procu- 
red for  him  the  rectory  of  St  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf, 
in  London  ;  and  foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  queen  Anne.  She 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and, 
in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the  requeft 
of  the  bifhop,  prefented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St 
James's  Weftminfter,  when  it  became  vacant  in  1709. 
Upon  his  advancement  to  this  ftation,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  when  the  public  exercife  which  he 
performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigioufly  admi- 
red.    The  queftions  which  he  maintained  were  thefe  : 
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and  the  members  of  the  univerfuy  went 
away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a  man 
even  of  Clarkes's  abilities,  after  an  abience  of  fo  ma- 
ny years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufmefs  of  quite  ano- 
ther nature,  fhould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  this  fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant 
employment ;  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  ex- 
prelhon,  as  if  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  no  other  lan- 
guage in  converfation  but  Latin.  The  fame  year, 
1  709,  he  revifed  and  corre&ed  Whifton's  tranilation 
of  the  "  Apoftolical  Coi-ftitutions"  into  Lnglifh. 
Whiftontellsus,  that  his  own  ftudieshaving  been  chiefly 
upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him  incapable 
of  "being  ijfb^a  critic  in  words  and  languages,  he  dell- 
red  his  great  friend  and|r"ktf*  critic  Lr  Clarke  to  re- 
vife  that  tranilation  :  whichli^vvas  fo  kind  as  to 
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In  1  71 2  he,  publifhed  a  moft  beautiful  and  pom- 
pous edition  of  Casfar's  commentaries,  adorned  with 
elegant  fculptures.  It  is  intitled,  "  C.  Julii  Csefaris 
quae  extant,  accuratilfime  cum  libris  edids  &  mlf.  opti- 
mis  collata,  recognita,  &  correcta  ;  accefierunt  annota- 
tions Samuelis  Clarke,  S  T.  P.  item  indices  locorum, 
rerunique  &  verborum,  utiliihnise."  It  was  printed  in 
1 71 2,  folio:  and  afterwards  in  1720,  Svo^  it  was  de- 
100  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then     dicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  <^it  a  time," 

fays  Bilhop  Hoadly,  "  when  his  unequalleVl  victories.  ^ 
and  fucceiles  had  raifed  his  glory  to  the  higheft  pitq^T.  ' 
abroad,  and  leffened  his  intereft  and  favour'  at  home." 
In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  doctor  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  punctuation.  In  the  annotations,. 
he  feledted  what  appeared  the  belt  and  moft  judicious 
in  former  editions,  with  fome  corrections  and  emenda- 
tions of  his  own  interfperfed.  Mr  Addifon  has  fpoken 
of  this  folio  edition  of  Caefar's  commentaries  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  The  new  edition,  which  is  given  us 
of  Caefar's  commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
of  in  foreign  gazzettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  ho- 
nour to  the  Engliih  prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an 
edition  mould  be  very  correct:,  whichhas  paffedthro'  the 


"  Nullum  fidei  Chriftianae  dogma,   in  facris  fcrip-     hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious 

writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  pa- 
per, of  the  character,  and  of  the  feveral  cuts  with 
which  this  noble  work  is  illuftrated,  makes  it  the  fi- 
neft  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  ;  and  is  a  true  inftance 
of  the  Englifh  genius,  which,  though  it  does  not  come 
the  firft  into  any  art,  generally   carries  it  to  great- 


tuns  traditum,  eft  rectae  rationi  dilfentaneum  :"  that 
is,  "  No  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  delivered  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  is  difagreeable  to  right  reafon."  2. 
"  Sine  actionum  humanarnm  libertate  nulla  poteft  efTe 
religio  :"  that  is,  "  Without  the  liberty  of  human  ac- 
tions there  can  be  no  religion."     His  thefis  was  upon 


the  firft  of  thefe  queftions;  which  being  thoroughly  er  heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world."  This 

fifted  by   that  moft    acute  difputant  profefTor   James,  noble  work  has  rifen  in  value  from  that  time  to  the  prc- 

he  made  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  difcourfe  fent.     A  copy   of  this  edition  in   large  paper,  moft; 

for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that  fplendidly  bound   in  morocco,  was  fold  at   the  Hon. 

many  of  the  auditors   declared  themfelves  aftonifhed  ;  Mr  Beauclerk's  fale  for  forty-four  pounds  ;  and  it  was 

and  owned,  that  if  they  had  not  been  within  fight  of  faid  to  be  purchafed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.     "  To 

him,  they  would  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read  every  a  prince  or  a  nobleman  (fays  Dr  Harwood),  it  was  a 

word  of  it  from  a  paper.     After  this,   through  the  cheap  purchafe  ;  for  it  was  the  moft  magnificent  book  I 

courfe  of  the  fyllogiftical  difputation,   he  guarded  fo  everbeheld.ThebindingcoftMrBeauclerkfiveguineas. 

well  againft  the   arts    which  the  profefTor  was  a  com-  The  fame  year,  1712,  he  publifhed   his   celebrated 

plete  mafter  of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  dif-  book  intitled,  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 


ficulties  fuch  an  objector  could  propofe  ;  and  prefTed 
him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with  clear  and  intelligible  an- 
fwers,  that  perhaps  there   never  was  fuch  a  conflict 


nity,  &c."  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
firft  is,  a  collection  and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in 
the  "  New  Teftament,"  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
heard  in  thofe  fchools.  The  profefTor,  who  was  a  man  Trinity  :  in  the  fecond,  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  fet 
of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end  forth  atlarge,  and  explained  in  particular  and  diftinct 
of  the  difputation,  (<  Profecto,  me  probe  exercuifti;"  propofitions  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paffages 
that  is,  "  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  me  fufft-     in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to 

the: 
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Clarke,     the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  confidered.     Bifliop     fmall  noife  and  difturbance,  and  occafioned  Tome  p am-     ClarVe. 


* 


Hoadly  applauds  our  author's  method  of  proceeding, 
in  forming  his  fendments  upon  fo  important  a  point  : 
"  He  knew  (fays  he),  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  retire 
into  his  clofet,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invent  and  forge  aplau- 
fible  hypothesis,  which  might  fit  eafily  upon  his  mind. 
He  had  not  recourfe  to  abftract  and  metaphyseal  rea- 


phlets  to  be  written.     The  alteration  was  this 

To  God,  through  Cbrift,  his  only  Son, 
Immortal  glory  be,   &c. 
And, 
To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 
All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

A  coniiderable  number  of  thefe  felect  pfalms 


and 


failings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  fyftem  he  might  have  hymns  having  been  difperfed  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Chriftian  Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of 
the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was  charged 
with  a  defign  of  impoling  upon  the  fociety  ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by 
him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parilh  only,  before  the  fo- 
ciety had  thoughts  of  purchafing  any  of  the  copies  : 
and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  eftablimed 
by  any  legal  authority,  eccleliaftical  or  civil,  in  this 
he  had  not  offended. 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lech- 
mere,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the 


embraced  before.  But,  as  a  Chriftian,  he  laid  open  the 
New  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearched  out  every 
text  in  which  mention  was  made  of  three  perfons, 
or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  by  the  beft  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and 
by  his  {kill  in  language,  jhe  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly 
what  was  declared  about  every  perfon,  and  what  was 
not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  he  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  title  of  '  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.'     "  I  am  far  (fays  the  Bilhop)  from 


I 


taking  upon  me  to  determine,  in  fo  difficult  a  queftion  mafterftiip  of  Wigilon's  hofpital  in  Leicester.  In  1 724, 
between  him  and  thofe  who  made  replies  to  him  ;  but  he  publillied  1 7  fermons  preached  on  feveral  occafions, 
this  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  every  1 1  of  which  were  never  before  printed  ;  and  the  year 
Chriftian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  his  thanks  following,  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parilh-church  of 
to  Dr  Clarke  for  the  method  into  which  he  brought  St  James's  upon  the  erecting  a  charity-fchool  for  the 
this  difpute  ;  and  for  that  collection  of  texts  of  the  education  of  women  fervants.  In  1727,  upon  the 
ew  Teftament,  by  which  at  laft  it  mull  be  decided,  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court 
which  fide  foever  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie."  the  place  of  raafter  of  the  Mint,  worth  cornvnimbus  an~ 
Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the  publi-  his  1200  or  1500I.  a  year.  But  to  this  fecular  prefer- 
cation  of  this  book,  there  was  a  meffage  fent  to  him  ment  he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf ;  and  therefore  ab- 
from  lord  Godolphin,  and  others  of  queen  Anne's  mi-  folntely  refufed  it.  Whifton  feems  to  wonder,  that 
nifters,  importing,  "  That  the  affairs  of  the  public  Clarke's  elogifts  ihould  lay  fo  little  flrefs  upon  this  re- 
were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  fufal,  as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  leaft  very  negli- 
that  were  for  liberty  ;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unreafon-  gently;  while  "  he  takes  it,"  he  fays,  "tobeoneof 
able  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would  the  molt  glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  to  afford  un- 
make a  great  noife  and  difturbance  ;  and  that  there-  deniable  conviction,  that  he  was  in  earnefl  in  his  re- 
fore  they  defired  him  to  forbear  till  a  fitter  oppor-  ligion."  In  1728,  was  publilhed,  "  A  Letter  from 
tunity  Ihould  offer  itfelf:"  which  meffage  (fays  he)  Dr  Clarke  to  Mr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occa- 
the  doctor  had   no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according  fioned  by  the  Controversy,  relating  to  the  Proportion 


to  the  dictates  of  his  own  confeience  with  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book.  The  minifters,  however,  were 
very  right  in  their  conj  ectures ;  for  the  work  made  noife 
and  difturbance  enough,  and  occalioned  a  great  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and  others. 
Books  and  pamphlets,  however,  were  not  all  which 
the  "  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity"  occafioned  : 
it  made  its  author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefiaftical, 


of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion  ;"  and 
printed  in  the  "  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  n°  401. 
In  1 729,  he  publilhed  the  12  firff  books  of  u  Ho- 
mer's Iliad."  This  edition  was  printed  in  4to,  and 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin 
verfion  is  almoft  entirely  new;  and  annotations  are 
added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Homer,  Bifliop 
Hoadly  tells,  was  Clarke's  admired  author,  even' to  a 
and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by  the  Lower  Houfe  degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural  to 
of  convention.  The  Doctor  drew  up  a  preface,  and  af-  his  temper  ;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond 
terwards  gave  in  feveral  explanations,  which  feemed  to  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgement,  and  was  fo  unwil- 
fitisfy  the  Upper  Houfe  ;  at  leaft  the  affair  was  not  ling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
brought  to  any  iffue,  the  members  appearing  deiirous  has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a 
to  prevent  diffenlions  and  divilions.  reafon  for  every  paffage,  word,     and  title,  that  could 

In  1 71 5:  and  1716,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele-  create  any  fufpicion.  "The  tranflation,"  adds  the 
brated  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  Bilhop,  "  with  his  corrections,  may  now  be  ftyled  acu- 
philofophy  and  religion  ;  and  a  collection  of  the  pa- 
pers which  palfed  between  them  was  publilhed  in 
1 71 7.  This  performance  of  the  doctor's  is  inferibed 
to  her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of 
Wales,  who  was  pleafed  to  have  the  controverfy  pafs 
through  her  hands.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  import- 
ant and  difficult  fubjects  of  liberty  and  neceffity. 

In  1  718,  Dr  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in  the  forms 


of  doxology  in  the  linging  pfalms,  which  produced  no     confine  him,  except  the  fmall-pox  in  his  youth  ; 


rate :  and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a 
treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge.  He 
was  called  to  his  talk  by  royal  command ;  and  he  has  per- 
formed it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
young  prince,  for  whom  it  was  laboured."  The  year 
of  its  publication  was  the  laft  of  this  great  man's  life. 
Though  not  robuft,  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  firm  ftate 
of  health,  without   any  indifpofition  bad  enough  to 

till, 
on 
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Clarke,  on  Sunday  May  11,  1729,  going  oat  in  the  morning 
to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeant's-inn,  he  was 
there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it 
impoflible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called 
to  ;  and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  home.  He  went  to  bed,  and  thought 
himfelf  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againft  which  reme- 
dy, it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  ftrong 
prejudices.  But  the  pain  returning  violently  about 
two  the  next  morning,  made  bleeding  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  ;  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  conti- 
nued to  think  himfelf  fo,  till  the  Saturday  morning 
following ;  when,  to  the  inexpreffible  furprife  of  all 
about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his 
head  ;  and,  after  a  very  fhort  complaint,  took  away 
his  fenfes  fo,  as  they  never  returned  any  more.  He 
continued  breathing  till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the 
evening  of  that  day,  which  was  May  17,  1729  ;  and 
then  died,  in  his  54th  year. 

Soon  after  his  death  were  publiflied,  from  his  ori- 
ginal manufcripts,  by  his  brother  Dr  John  Clarke,  dean 
of  Sarum,  "  An  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm," 
and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  "Expofi- 
tion" is  made  up  of  thofe  lectures  he  read  every 
Thurfday  morning  for  fome  months  in  the  year,  at  St 
James's  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  re- 
vifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left  them  completely 
prepared  for  the  prefs.  As  to  the  fermons,  few  dif- 
courfes  in  the  Englifli  language  are  more  judicious, 
and  fewer  ftill  are  equally  inftrudive.  The  reafoning 
and  the  practical  parts  are  excellent,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  fcripture  are  uncommonly  valuable.  Though 
Dr  Clarke  had  not  the  turn  of  mind  which  qualified 
him  for  moving  the  paffions,  and  indeed  did  not  make 
it  his  object,  his  fentiments,  neverthelefs,  are  frequent- 
ly exprefTed  with  fuch  a  clearnefs  of  conception  and 
fuch  a  force  of  language,  as  to  produce  in  well  difpo- 
fed  readers  all  the  effect  of  the  pathetic.  Several  vo- 
lumes of  fermons  have  been  publilhed  lince  his  times 
which  are  far  fuperior  in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
and  we  have  the  higheft  fenfe  of  their  merit.  But  ftill, 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  recommend  difcourfes,  which 
abound  with  the  moft  folid  instruction,  and  promife 
the  moft  lafting  improvement,  we  mould  never  forget 
a  Clarke  and  a  Jortin.  Three  years  after  the  Doctor's 
death,  appeared  alfo  the  Twelve  Laft  Books  of  the 
Iliad,  publilhed  in  4to  by  his  fon,  Mr  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  fi- 
nithed  the  annotations  to  the  three  firft  of  thofe  books, 
and  as  far  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth  ,  and  had 
revifed  the  text  and  verlion  as  far  as  verfe  510  of  the 
fame  book.  Dr  Clarke  married  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lockwood,  rector  of  Little  Mif- 
fmgham  in  Norfolk  ;  in  whole  good  fenfe  and  un- 
blameable  behaviour  he  was  happy  to  his  death.  By 
her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  whom  died  before  him, 
and  one  a  few  weeks  after  him. 

Of  the  character  of  this  great  divine,  the  following 
mort  delineation  appeared  fome  years  fmcein  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  :  u  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  rector 
of  St  James's  Weftminfter :  in  each  feveral  part  of 
ufeful  knowledge  and  critical  learning,  perhaps  with 
out  a  fuperior  ;  in  all  united,  certainly  without  an 
equal :  in  his  works,  the  belt  defender  of  religion  ;  in 
Vol.  V. 
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his  practice,  the  greateft  ornament  to  it  :  in  his  con-     Clarke. 

verlation  communicative,  and  in    an  uncommon  man-  ' *— ~ 

iter  inftrudive  ;  in  his  preaching  and  writings,  ltrong, 
clear,  and  calm  ;  in  his  life,  high  in  the  efteem  of  the 
wife,  the  good,  and  the  great  ;  in  his  death,  lamented 
by  every  friend  to  learning,  truth,  and  virtue."  In 
the  fame  publication  fome  not  incurious  anecdotes 
concerning  him  are  printed,  collected  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Jones  of  Welwyn.  We  learn  from  them,  that  Dr 
Clarke  was  of  a  very  humane  and  tender  difpofition. 
When  his  young  children  amufed  themfelves  with  tor- 
menting and  killing  Hies  upon  the  windows,  he  not  on- 
ly forbad  fuch  practices,  but  calmly  reafbned  with 
them,  in  fuch  a  familiar  manner,  as  was  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  impreffion  upon  their  minds.  He 
was  very  ready  and  condefcendimg  in  anfwering  appli- 
ations  to  him  with  refpect  to  fcruples ;  numberlefs 
inftances  of  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  life. 
One  thing  of  which  Dr  Clarke  was  peculiarly  cautious, 
was  not  to  lofe  the  leaft  minute  of  his  time.  He  al- 
ways carried  fome  book  about  with  him,  which  he 
would  read  whilft  riding  in  a  coach,  or  walking  in  the 
fields,  or  if  he  had  any  leifure  moments  free  from 
company  or  his  other  ftudies.  Nay  he  would  read 
even  in  company  itfelf,  where  be  might  take  fuch  a  li- 
berty without  offence  to  good  manners.  His  memory  was 
remarkably  ftrong.  He  told  Mr  Pyle  of  Lyn,  that  he 
neverforgot  any  thing  which  he  had  once  thoroughly  ap- 
prehended and  underftood.  The  Doctor,  with  his  in- 
timate friends,  was  perfectly  free  and  eafy  ;  but  if 
ftrangers  were  introduced,  be  behaved  with  much  cir- 
cumfpection,  converling  only  upon  common  topics. 
When  he  vifited  Dr  Sykes,  his  ufual  way  was  to  fit 
with  him  upon  a  couch,  and,  reclining  upon  his  bo- 
fom,  to  difcourle  with  him,  in  the  moft  familiar  man- 
ner, upon  fuch  fubjects  as  were  agreeable  to  the  tafte 
and  judgment  of  both.  When  Sir  John  Germaine  lay 
upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  in  great  confufion  and 
trouble  of  mind,  he  fent  for  Dr  Clarke,  and  requeu- 
ed to  know  of  him  whether  he  fhould  receive  the  fa- 
crament,  and  what  he  mould  do  in  his  fad  condition. 
The  Doctor,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John's 
purfuits  and  courfe  of  life,  ledately  replied,  that  h« 
could  not  advife  him  to  receive  the  facrament,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  to  him 
with  refpect  to  his  final  welfare.  Having  faid  this,  he 
departed  without  adminiftering  the  communion,  having 
firft  recommended  the  dying  man  to  the  mercy  of  God. 
Dr  Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful,  and  even  playful  dif- 
pofition. An  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  late  Rev.  Mr 
Bott,  ufed  to  relate,  that  once  when  he  called  upon 
him,  he  found  him  fwimming  upon  a  table.  At  ano- 
ther time,  when  the  two  Dr  Clarkes,  Mr  Bott,  and 
feveral  men  of  ability  and  learning  were  together,  and 
amufing  themfelves  with  diverting  tricks,  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,  looking  out  of  the  window,  faw  a  grave 
blockhead  approaching  to  the  houfe ;  upon  which  he 
cried  out,  *.*  Boys,  boys,  be  wife,  here  comes  a  fool." 
This  turn  of  his  mind  hath  fince  beeen  confirmed  by  Dr 
Wharton,  who,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  following  line 
of  Mr  Pope, 

"  Unthought  of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wife," 
fays,  "  Who  could  imagine   that  Locke  was  fond  of 
romances  ;  that  Newton  once  ftudied  aftrology ;  that 
Dr  Clarke  valued  himfelf  for  his  agility,  and  frequent- 
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Clarke.  ly  amufed  himfelf,  in  a  private  room  of  his  houfe,  in 
leaping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  ;  and  that  our  author 
liirafelf  was  a  great  epicure  ?"  '  With  refpect  to  what 
is  here  recorded  of  Dr  Clarke,  we  can  fcarcely  per- 
fuade  ourielves  to  conlider.it  as  a  frailty.  To  be  pof- 
feffed  of  fucli  a  temper  as 'his  was,  mult  have  been  no 
fmall  degree  of  happinefs  ■,  as  it  probably  enabled  him 
to  purfue  his  important  and  Serious  ftudies  with  great- 
er vivacity  and  vigour.  To  be  capable  of  deriving 
ainufementfrom  trivial  circumstances,  indicates  a  heart 
at  eafe,  and  may  generally  be  regarded  as  the  concomi- 
tant of  virtue. 

Clarke,  (William)  an  Engliih  divine,  was  born  at 
Haghmon- abbey  in  Shropihire,  1696  ;  and  after  a 
grammar- education  at  Shrewfbury  fchool,  was  fent  to 
St  John's  college  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
fellow,  Jan.   17,  171 6;  B.  A.  1731,  M.  A.  1735.  He 

was  prefented  by  archbilhop  Wake  in  1724  to  the  rec-     which  he  compofed  on  feeing  the  words  Don/us  ultima 
toiy  of  Buxted  in  Suilex,  at  the  particular  recommen-     inscribed  on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rich 


Mr  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  there  are  Several 
letters  and  extracts  of  letters,  written  to  that  learned 
printer  by  Mr  Clarke,  which  difplay  him  to  great 
advantage  as  a  man  of  piety,  a  friend,  and  a  i'cho- 
lar. 

In  a  Sketch  of  his  character  in  the  Biograpkia  Bri- 
tannica,  furniihed  by  Mr  Hayley,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  he  is  represented  as  not  only  a  man 
of  extenlive  erudition,  but  as  pollened  of  the  pleafmg 
talent  of  communicating  his  various  knowledge  in  fa- 
miliar converfation,  without  any  appearance  of  pedan- 
try or  prefumption.  Antiquities  were  the  favourite 
ftudy  of  Mr  Clarke,  as  his  publications  fufnciently 
fhow  ;  but  he  was  a  fecret,  and  by  no  means  an  unfuc- 
cefsful,  votary  of  the  mufes.  He  wrote  Engliih  verfe 
with  eafe,  elegance,  and  fpirit.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following, 


dation  of  Dr  Wotton,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 
In  1738,  he  was  made  prebendary  and  relidentiary  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chicefter.  Some  years  before 
this  he  had  given  to  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  lite- 
rary abilities,  in  a  preface  to  his  father-in-law  Dr  Wot- 
ton's  Leges  Wallia  Ecclejiajiica  et  Civile*  Heeli  Boni,  et 
elioriivi  WalliaPrincipum  ;  or,  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil 
Laws  of  Howel,  D  Da,  and  other  princes  of  Wales. 
There  is  reaSon  likewiSe  to  furmife,  that  an  excellent 
Diicourfe  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  highly  extolled  by  Dr  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of 
the  Civil  Law,  might  have  been  written  by  our  author. 
It  came  either  from  his  hand  or  from  that  of  his  friend 
Mr  Bowyer,  and  is  reprinted  in  that  gentleman's  Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts.  But  Mr  Clarke's  chief  work  was, 
The  Connection  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Engliih 
Coins  ;  deducing  the  Antiquities,  Cultoms,  and  Man- 
ners of  each  people  to  modern  times  ;  particularly  the 
Origin  of  Feudal  Tenures,  and  of  Parliaments  :  Illu- 
strated throughout  with  critical  and  hiitorical  Re- 
marks on  various  Authors,  both  faered  and  profane. 
This  work  was  publilhed,  in  one  volume  quarto,  in 
3  767  ;  and  its  appearance  from  the  prefs  was  owing  to 
the  difcovery  made  by  Martin  Folkes,  Efq  ;  of  the  old 
Saxon  pound.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, whofe  beneficent  diSpoSition  is  celebrated  for 
having  conSerred  obligations  upon  the  author,  which 
were  not  the  effects  of  importunity.  Mr  Clarke's  per- 
formance was  perufed  in  manuScript  by  Arthur  On- 
flow, Efq  ;  Speaker  oS  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  ho- 
noured him  with  Some  uSeful  hints  and  observations  : 
but  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr  Bowyer,  who  took 
upon  him  all  the  care  oS  the  publication,  drew  up  Se- 
veral of  the  notes,  wrote  part  of  the  differtation  on  the 
Roman  SeSterce,  and  formed  an  admirable  index  to  the 
whole.  By  this  work  our  author  acquired  a  great 
and  juft  reputation.  Indeed,  it  reflects  honour  upon 
the  country  by  which  it  is  produced;  Sor  there  are 
few  performances  that  are  more  replete  with  profound 
and  curious  learning.  Mr  Clarke's  laft  promotions 
were  the  chancellorship  of  the  church  of  ChicheSter, 
and  the  vicarage  of  Amport,  which  were  beftowed 
upon -him  in.  1770.  TheSe  preferments  he  did  not 
long  live  to  enjoy,  departing  this  life  on  the  21ft  of 
October,  in  the  following  year.  He  had  religned,  in 
1768,  the  rectory  of  Buxted  to  his  Son  Edward.     In 


,  bom  in  February  1621 — 2  at  Eradford 
He  was  admitted  fellow  of  Clare-Hall, 


Clarke, 
Clarkfon. 


mond  in  the  cathedral  of  Chichefter. 

Did  he,  who  thus  inferib'd  the  wall, 
Not  read,  or  not  believe  St  Paul, 
Who  fays  there  is,  where'er  it  Hands, 
Another  houfe  not  made  with  hands  ? 
Or,  may  we  gather  from  thefe  words, 
That  houfe  is  not  a  houfe  of  Lord6  ? 

Among  the  happier  little  pieces  of  his  Sportive 
poetry,  there  were  Some  animated  Stanzas,  describing 
the  character  of  the  twelve  Englifli  poets,  whole  por- 
traits, engraved  by  Vertue,  were  the  favourite  orna- 
ment of  his  parlour  :  but  he  fet  So  modeSt  and  humble 
a  value  on  his  poetical  compositions,  that  they  were  Sel- 
dom committed  to  paper,  and  are  therefore  very  im- 
perfectly preferved  in  the  memory  of  thofe  to  whom 
he  fometimes  recited  them.  His  tafte  and  judgment 
in  poetry  appears  very  Striking  in  many  parts  of  his 
learned  and  elaborate  Connexion  of  Coins.  His  il- 
lustration of  Neftor's  cup,  in  particular,  may  be  esteem- 
ed as  one  oS  the  happieft  examples  of  that  light  and 
beauty  which  the  learning  and  Spirit  of  an  elegant  an- 
tiquarian may  throw  on  a  cloudy  and  mistaken  paSiage 
oS  an  ancient  poet.  In  Strict  attention  to  all  the  du- 
ties of  his  Station,  in  the  moll  active  and  unwearied 
charity,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  the  mini- 
sters of  God.  Though  his  income  was  never  large,  it 
was  his  cultom  to  devote  a  Shilling  in  every  guinea  that 
he  received  to  the  Service  of  the  poor.  As  a  mafter, 
as  a  hufband,  and  a  father,  his  conduct  was  amiable 
and  endearing;  and  to  clofe  this  imperSect  Iketch  of 
him  with  his  molt  Striking  feature,  he  was  a  man  of 
genuine  unaffected  piety." 

CLARKSON,  (David)  B.  D.  an  eminent  non-con- 
formift  divine 
in  Yorkihire 

Cambridge,  in  164?  in  the  place  oS  Doctor  Peter  Gun- 
ning, afterwards  biShop  of  Ely,  who  was  ejected  by 
the  parliament.  On  the  28th  of  April  1647,  Mr  John 
Tillotfon,  afterwards  Tlrchbifhop  of  Canterbury,  be- 
ing admitted  a  penfioner  in  the  Same  college,  was  pla- 
ced under  his  tuition  ;  and  So  continued  until  the  year 
165 r,  when  he  religned  his  fellowship,  and  put  his. 
pupils  under  the  care  of  Mr  Tillotfon,  who  became 
his  fucceffor.  He,  with  Dr  John  Owen,  Dr  Thomas 
Jacomb,  Dr  William  Bates,  Dr  James  Collings,  Mr 
Peter  Vinke,  John  Howe,  and  Benjamin  Alfbp,  h. 

June 
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Clarkfoa  June  l6?2,  undertook  tofinifh  the  Englifh  annotations 
|J  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  2.  vol.  folio,  which  were 
Clary,  begun  by  Matthew  Poole,  and  carried  on  by  him  to 
the  58th  chapter  of  Ifaiah.  Dr  Bates,  in  his  funeral 
fermon,\  gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  fmcere 
godlinefs  and  true  holinefs :  humility  and  modefty 
wer'e'  his  diftinctive  characters  ;  and  his  learning  was 
fuperior  to  mofl  of  his  time,  as  appears  by  his  Treatife 
of  Liturgies,  his  Primitive  Epifcopacy,  his  practical 
divinity  of  Papilts  de  [tractive  to  men's  fouls,  and  his 
volume  of  fermons,  printed  after  his  death.  He  v/as 
fometime  minifler  of  Mortlack  in  Surry,  but  after  his 
ejectment  (in  16 71),  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  reading  and 
meditations,  fluffing  from  one  place  of  obfcurity  to  an- 
other, till  the  times  fiiffered  him  to  come  into  light ; 
he  was  then  chofen  fuccelTor  to  the  reverend  Dr  John 
Owen,  in  the  paitoral  office  to  his  congregation.  Mr 
Baxter,  fays  he  was  a  divine  of  extraordinary  worth 
for  folid  judgment;  of  healing,  moderate  principles  ; 


CLASMIUM,  in  natural  hiiiory,  the  name  of- a. 
genus  of  foilils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  gypfums  ;  the ^cha- 
racters of  which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  foft  texture, 
and  of  a  dull  opaque  look,  being  compofed,  as  all  the 
other  gypfums,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xxacr/./.©,,,  a 
fragment  or  fmall  particle  ;  from  the  flaky  fmall  par- 
ticles of  which  thef'e  bodies  are  compofed.  Of  this 
genus  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies  :  this  is  of  a 
tolerably  regular  and  even  ftructure  ;  though  very 
coarfe  and  harih  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  very  lively 
and  beautiful  red  in  colour  ;  and  is  found  in  thick 
roundifh  malles,  which,  when  broken,  arc  to  be  feen 
compofed  of  irregular  arrangements  of  flat  panicles  ; 
and  emulate  a  ftriated  texture.  It  will  neither  give 
lire  with  fteel  nor  ferment  with  acids  ;  but  calcines 
very  freely  and  eafily,  and  affords  a  very  valuable 
plafler  of  Paris  as  do  all  the  purer  gypfums.  It  is 
common  ha  Italy,  and  is  greatly- ef teemed  there;  it  is 
of  great  acquaintance  with  the  fathers  ;  of  great  mini-     alfo  found  in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  Der^ 


fterial  abilities,  and  of  a  godly  upright  life.  Great 
was  his  folemnity  and  reverence  in  prayer  ;  and  the 
method  of  his  fermons  was  clear,  deep  and  inftructive. 
His  death  was  unexpected  ;  but,  as  he  declared,  it 
was  no  furprize  to  him,  for  he  was  entirely  refigned 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  defired  to  live  no  longer  than 
to  be  ferviceable.  This  good  man,  (fays  Dr  Bates) 
like  holy  Simeon,  had  Chrifl  in  his  arms,  and  depart- 
ed in  peace  to  fee  the  falvation  of  God  above,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  at- 
tention was  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  appointment  of 
his  fon  Matthew  Clarkfon  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Province  of  New- York,  where  he  died  of  a  pefti* 
lential  diforder  in  the  year  1703. 

CLARO-obscuro,  or  Clair-obscure,  in  paint- 
ing, the  art  of  diftributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and 
fhadows  of  a  piece,  both  with  refpect  to  the  ealing  of 
the  eye  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  piece.  See 
Painting. 


ChARo-Obfcuro,    or  Chiaro-fcuro,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fig-  faid  to  be  infra  cJajfem  :    thus  Ariftotle   is    a   claflic 

Ilify  a  defign  confifting  only  of  two  colours,  mofl  ufu-  author  in  philofophy  ;  Aquinas  in  fchool  divinity,  &c. 

ally  black  and  white,  but  fometimes  black  and  yellow;  CLASSICUM  was  the  alarm  for  battle,  given  by 

or  it  is  a  defign  wafhed  only  with  one  colour,  the  the  Roman  generals  ;  and  founded  by  trumpets  and 

lhadows  being  of  a  dufky  brown,  and  the  lights  heigh-  other  martial  mafic  throughout  the  army. 


tened  up  by  white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  prints  of  two  colours 
taken  off  at  twice  :  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the 
cabinets  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  prints. 

CLARUS,  or  Claros,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of 
Ionia,  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  built 
by  Manto,  daughter  of  Tirefias,  who  fled  from  Thebes 
after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Epigoni.  She  was 
fo  afflhted  with  her  misfortunes,  that  a  lake  was  formed 
with  her  tears,  where  fhe  firfl  founded  the  oracle. 
Apollo  was  from  thence  firnamed  Clarius.  Alfo  an 
ifland  of  the  iEgean,   Between  Tenedos  and  Scios. 

CLARY,  in  botany.     See  Salvia. 

Clary- Water,  is  compofed  of  brandy,  fugar,  clary- 
flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  amlejgris  diifolved 
in  it.  It  helps  digeftion,  and  is  cardiac.  This  water 
is  rendered  either  purgative  or  emetic,  by  adding  refm 
of  jalap  and  fcammony,  or  crocus  metalionnn.  Some 
make  clary-water  of  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  ftraw- 
berries,  and  goofeberries,  /agar,  cloves,  white  pepper, 
and  coriander  feeds ;  infufed,  fngared,  and  flrained. 


CLATHRI,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or  iron, 
ufed  in  fecuring  doors  and  windows.  There  was  a 
goddefs  called  Clathra,  that  prefided  oVei*  the  clathri. 

CLAVARIA,  club-top  :  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  and  of  the  order  of 
fungi  ;  the  58th  in  the  natural  method.  The  fungus 
is  fmooth  and  oblong.  The  hemotades,  or  oak  leather 
club-top,  exactly  refembles  tanned  leather,  except  that 
it  is  thinner  and  fofter.  It  is  of  no  determined  form. 
It  grows  in  the  clifts  and  hollows  of  old  oaks,  and 
fometimes  on  afh  in  Ireland  and  fome  places  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  In  Ireland  it  is  ufed  to  drefs  ulcers,  and  in 
Virginia  to  fpread  plaflers  upon,  inftead  of  leather. 
The  militaris,  and  one  or  two  other  fpecies,  are  re- 
markable for  growing  only  on  the  head  cf  a  dead  in- 
fect in  the  nympha  ftate. 

A  modern  writer  on  natural  hiftory  (Mr  Miller), 
has  aliened  the  whole  genus  of  clavaria  to  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  zoophytes,  that  is,  to  the  animal  and  not  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  According  to  his  method,  he 
ranks  them  among  the  Vermes,   under  a  fubdivilion 
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bylhire,  but  there  it  is  not  much  regarded. 

CLASPERS,  or  Tendrils..    See  Cirrhus. 

CLASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  mofl  general 
fubdivifions  of  any  thing  :  thus,  atiimal  is  fubdivided 
into  the  claffes  quadrupeds,  birds,  fillies,  Sec.  which 
are  again  fubdivided  in  feriefes  of  orders  ;  and  thefe 
lafl  into  genera.     See  Botany  and  Zoology., 

Class,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fchools,.ina-rynbi^'in'ous  ferife 
with  form,  for  a  number^ of  boy.3  ■Mi^fearaiftg  the  fame 
thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet,  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  authors  read  in  the  clafles  at  fchools. 

This  term  feenis  to  owe  its  origin  to  Ttdlius  Ser* 
vius,  who,  in  order  tc  make  an  eitimate  of  every  per- 
fon's  eflate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix  bands, 
which  he  called  elates.  The  eftate  of  the  firfl  clafs 
was  not  to  be  under  200I.  and  thefe  by  way  of  emi- 
nence were  called  ciaficl,  "  dallies":  hence  authors  of 
the  firfl  rank  came  to  be  called  claffus,  all  the  reft  being 
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Clavurbm,  which  he  terms  Fungofa  ofculis  atomiferis ;  thereby  un- 
8  derftanding  them  to  be  compound  animals  with  many 
Ckude.  orifices  on  their  furface,  from  which  are  protruded 
atoms  or  animalcules  which  have  a  viiible  fpontaneous 
motion,  fomething  fimilar  to  what  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  fact  with  regard  to  a  numerous  clafs  of 
marine  bodies  termed  corallines.  This  motion,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  obferved  by  other  naturalifts. 
SchcefFer  has  figured  the  feeds  of  feveral  clavarise  as 
they  appeared  to  him  through  the  microfcope ;  and 
none  of  thefe  fungi,  when  burnt,  emit  the  ftrong  difa- 
greeable  fmell  peculiar  to  animal  fubftances. 

CLAVARIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Ro- 
man foldiers  had  for  lurnifhing  nails  to  fecure  their 
fhoes  with.  They  raifed  frequent  mutinies,  demand- 
ing largeflcs  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence. 

CLAVATA  vestimenta,  in  antiquity,  habits 
adorned  with  purple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad 
or  narrow.     SeeCi-Avus. 

CLAUBERGE,  (John)  a  learned  profefTor  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity  at  Duifburg,  was  born  at  Solin- 
gen  in  1622.  He  travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  in  each  country  obtained  the  efteem  of 
the  learned.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  gave  him 
public  teftimonies  of  his  efteem.  He  died  in  1665. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  2  vols  4to. 
The  moll  celebrated  of  thefe  is  his  treatife,  entitled 
Logica  vetus  et  nova,  &c. 

CLAUDE  of  Lorrain,  or  Claude  Celee,  a  cele- 
brated landfcape  painter,  and  a  ftriking  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  induftry  to  fupply,  or  at  leaft  to  call  forth, 
genius.  Claude  was  born  in  1600;  and  being  dull 
and  heavy  at  fchool,  was  put  apprentice  to  a  paftry- 
cook  :  he  afterwards  rambled  to  Rome  to  feek  a  live- 
lihood ;  but  being  very  ill-bred,  and  unacquainted 
With  the  language,  no  body  cared  to  employ  him. 
Chance  threw  him  at  laft  in  the  way  of  Auguftino 
Traffo,  who  hired  him  to  grind  his  colours,  and  to  do 
all  his  houfehold  drudgery,  as  he  kept  no  other  fer- 
vant.  His  mafter  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to 
him  in  fome  of  his  greatefl  works,  taught  him  by  de- 
grees the  rules  of  perfpective  and  the  elements  of  de- 
fign.  Claude  at  firft  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  being  encouraged,  and  not 
failing  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  underftand 
them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf  apace,  and  cul- 
tivated the  art  with  wonderful  eagernefs.  He  exerted 
his  utmoft  induftry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of 
painting  by  an  incefTant  examination  of  nature,  that 
genuine  fource  of  excellence  ;  for  which  purpofe,  he 
made  his  ftudies  in  the  open  fields  ;  where  he  very  fre- 
quently continued  from  fun  fife  till  the  dufk  of  the 
evening  compelled  him  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his 
contemplations.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  fketch  whatever 
he  thought  beautiful  or  ftriking ;  and  every  curious 
tinge  of  light,  on  all  kinds  of  objects,  he  marked  in  his 
fketches  with  a  fimilar  colour  ;  from  which  he  perfect- 
ed his  landfcapes  with  fuch  a  look  of  real  nature,  and 
gave  them  fuch  an  appearance  of  truth,  as  proved  fu- 
perior  to  any  artift  that  ever  painted  in  that  ftyle. 

The  beauties  of  his  paintings  are  derived  from  na- 
ture herfelf,  which  he  examined  with  uncommon  af- 
fiduity ;  and  Sandrat  relates,  that  Claude  ufed  to  ex- 
plain to  him,  as  they  walked  through  the  fields,  the 
caufes  of  the  different  appearances  of  the  fame  profpect 


at  different  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  reflections  or    Claude, 
refractions  of  light,  from  dews  or  vapours,  in  the  even-    Claudia, 
ing  or  morning,  with  all  the  preciiion  of  a  philofopher.  ^"^ 
He  worked  on  his  pictures  with  great  care,  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  them  to  perfection,  by  touching  them  fre- 
quently over  again ;  and  if  any  performance  did  not  an- 
fwer  his  idea,  it  was  cuftomary  with  him  to  alter,  to 
deface,  and  repaint  it  again  feveral  times  over,  till  it 
correfponded  with  that  image  pictured  in  his  mind. 
But  whatever  ftruck  his  imagination,  while  he  obferved 
nature  abroad,  it  was  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  on  his  me- 
mory, that  on  his  return  to  his  work,  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  happieft  ufe  of  it. 

His  fkies  are  warm  and  full  of  luftre,  and  every  ob- 
ject  is  properly  illumined.  His  diftances  are  admira- 
ble, and  in  every  part  a  delightful  union  and  harmony 
not  only  excite  our  applaufe  but  our  admiration.  His 
invention  is  pleafing,  his  colouring  delicate,  and  his 
tints  have  fuch  an  agreeable  fwcetnefs  and  variety, 
as  have  been  but  imperfectly  imitated  by  the  beft  fub- 
feqnent  artifts,  but  were  never  equalled.  He  frequent- 
ly gave  an  uncommon  tendernefs  to  his  finifhed  trees 
by  glazing ;  and  in  his  large  compofitions  which  he 
painted  in  frefco,  he  was  fo  exact  that  the  diftinct  fpe- 
cies  of  every  tree  might  readily  be  diftinguifhed.  As 
to  his  figures,  if  he  painted  them  himfelf,  they  are  very' 
indifferent ;  and  he  was  fo  conf'cious  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  refpect,  that  he  ufually  engaged  other  artifts 
who  were  eminent  to  paint  them  for  him  ;  of  which 
number  were  Courtois  and  Philippo  Laura.,  His  pic- 
tures are  now  very  rare,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  unda- 
maged ;  and  thofe  are  at  this  time  fo  valued,  that  no 
price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be  fuperior  to  their 
merit.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fub- 
ject,  and  alfo  to  detect  fuch  copies  of  his  works  as 
might  be  injurious  to  his  fame,  by  being  fold  for  ori- 
ginals, it  was  his  cuftom  to  draw  (in  a  paper-book  pre- 
pared for  this  purpofe)  the  defigns  of  all  thofe  pictures 
which  were  tranfmitted  to  different  countries ;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the  name  of  the 
perfon  who  had  beei  the  purchafer.  That  book, 
which  he  intitled  Libre  di  Ferita,  is  now  in  the  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire. 

Claude,  (John)  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  in  the 
province  of  Angenois  in  1619.  Men",  de  Port  Royal 
nfing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  convert  M.  de  Tu- 
renne  to  the  catholic  faith,  prefented  him  with  a  piece 
calculated  to  that  end,  which  his  lady  engaged  Mr 
Claude  to  anfwer ;  and  his  performance  gave  rife  to: 
the  moft  famous  controverfy  that  was  ever  carried  on 
in  France  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Prote- 
ftants.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion, and  was  honoured  with  a  confiderable  penfion  by 
the  prince  of  Orange.  He  died  in  1687  ;  and  left  a 
fon  Ifaac  Claude,  whom  he  lived  to  fee  minifter  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  and  who  publifhed  fe- 
feveral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

CLAUDIA,  a  veftal  virgin  at  Rome,  who  being 
fufpected  of  unchaftity,  is  faid  to  have  been  cleared 
from  that  imputation  in  the  following  manner  :  the 
image  of  Cybele  being  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Rome  in  a  barge,  and  it  happening  to  flick  fo  faft  in 
the  river  Tybtr  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  fhe  tying 
her  girdle,  the  badge  of  chaflity,  to  the  barge,  drew    - 
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Claudia,   h  along  to  the  city,  which  a  thoufand  men  were  unable  nor  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  life  than 

Claudianus.  to  do.  what  are  to  be  collected  from  his  works,  and  which 

Claudia  Aqua,  (Frontinus)  water  conveyed  to  Rome  we   have  already  related  above.     He  is    thought  to 

by  a  canal  or  aqueduct  of  eleven  miles  in  length,  die  have  more  of  Virgil  in  his  ftyle  than  all  the  other  imi- 

contrivance  of  Appius  Claudius  the  cenfor,  and   the  tators  of  him. 


firft  ftructure  of  the  kind,   in  the  year  of  Rome  441 
Called  alfo  Aqua  Appia 

Claudia  Copia,  (Infcriptions)  a  name  of  Lugdunum, 
or  Lyons  in  France  ;  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  :  A  Roman  colony,  called  Claudia  ;  from  its 


Claudius  I.  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  was  very  promiling  ;  but  it  was 
foon  discovered  that  little  better  than  an  ideot  filled 
the  throne,  who  might  eahly  be  made  a  tyrant :  ac- 
cordingly he  became  a  very  cruel  one,  through  the  in- 


benefactor  the  emperor  ;  and  Copia,  from  its  plenty  of    fiuence  of  his  emprefs,  the  infamous  Meffalina  :  after 


all  neceifaries,  efpecially  corn.     See  Lugddnum. 

Claudia,  or  Clod;a  Via,  (Ovid)  was  that  road 
which,  beginning  at  the  Pons  Milvius,  joined  the  Fla- 
minia,  palling  through  Etruria,  on  the  lbuth  fide  of  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus,  and  ftriking  off  from  the  Caflia, 
and  leading  to  Luca  (Antonine)  :  large  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  feen  above  Bracciano  (Holftenius). 

Claudia  Lex,  de  Comitiis,  was  ena&ed  by  M.  CI. 
Marcellus  in  the  year  of  Rome  702.  It  ordained,  that 
at  public  elections  of  magiflrates  no  notice  fliould  be 
taken  of  the  votes  of  fuch  as  were  abfent.  Another, 
de  Ufura,  which  forbad  people  to  lend  money  to  minors, 
on  condition  of  payment   after  the  deceafe  of  their 


her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  who  caufed 
him  tobepoifoned  to  make  way  for  Nero,  A.  D.  54. 
See  (Hiftory  of)  Rome. 

Claudius  II.  (Aurelius),  furnamed  Gothicus,  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  prudence  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Julian  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  declared  emperor  in  268.  He  put  to  death 
Aureolus,  the  murderer  of  Galienus  ;  defeated  the 
Germans  :  and  in  269  marched  againft  the  Coths,  who 
ravaged  the  empire  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  he  at  firil  harafled,  and  the  next  year  entirely 
defeated :  but  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  had  fpread 
through  that  vaft  army,  was  caught  by  the   Romans  ; 


parents.  Another,  de  Negetiatiotie,  by  Q.  Claudius  the  and  the  emperor   himfelf  died  of  it  a  fhort  time  after, 

tribune,    535.     It   forbad  any  fenator,  or  father  of  a  aged  56.     Pollio   fays,   that  this  prince  had  the  mo- 

fenator,  to  have  any  veffel  containing  above  300  ampho-  deration  of  Auguftus,  the  virtue  of  Trajan,  and.  the 

rae,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  themielves  in  commercial  piety  of  Antoninus. 

fchemes.    The  fame  law  alfo  forbad  the  fame  thing  to  CLAVES  insula:,  a  term  ufedin  the  iileof  Man  ■„ 

rhe  fcribes  and   the  attendants  of  the  quelters,  as  it  where  all  weighty  and  ambiguous  caufes  are  referred 


was  naturally  fuppofed  that  people  who  had  any  com- 
mercial connections  could  not  be  faithful  to  their  truft 
nor  promote  the  intereft  of  the  ftate.  Another, 
576,  to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  refpective 
cities,  after  their  names  were  enrolled.  Liv.  41, 
c.  9.  Another,  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Rome  from  the  colonjils  which  Caefar  had 
carried  to  Novicomum. 

CLAUDIANUS,  (Claudius)  a  Latin  poet,  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofis,  and  under  his  fons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It 
is  not  agreed  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  ;  but 
he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Chrifl  395,  when  he 
was  about  30  years  old;  and  there  infinuared  himfelf 
into  Stilicho's  favour  ;  who  being  a  perfon  of  great 
abilities  both  for  civil  and  military  affairs,  though  a 
Goth  by  birth,  was  fo  conliderable  a  perfon  under  Ho- 
norius, that  he  may  be  faid  for  many  years  to  have 
governed  the  vveftern  empire.  Stilicho  afterwards  fell- 
into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  poet  was   involved  in  the  misr 

fortunes  of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecnted  in  his  Bamberg,  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  matics,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  perfons  employed  to 
who  was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  fuc-  rectify  the  kalendar;  the  defence  of  which  he  alfo 
ceeded  Stilicho.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think  undertook  againft  thofe  who  cenfured  it,  efpecially 
that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour  ;  and  obtained  Scaliger.  He  died  at  Rome  in  16 12,  aged  75.  His* 
feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military.  The  princefs  works  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio  ;  thfc 
Serena  had  a. great  efteem  for  Gaudian,  and  recom-  principal  of  which  is  his  commentary  on  Euclid's  ele- 
mended,  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality     ments 


to  a  jury  of  twelve,  who  are  called  clave s  ir.fulw,  the 
keys  of  the  illand. 

CLAVICHORD,  and  Clavicitherium,  twomu- 
fical  inftrument  ufed  in  the  16th  century.  They  were 
of  the  nature  of  the  fpinet,  but  of  an  oblong  figure. 
The  firft  is  flill  ufed  by  the  nuns  in  convents  ;  and 
that  the  practitioners  may  not  defturb  the  filters  in  the. 
dormitory,  the  firings  are  muffled  with  fmall  bits  of 
fine  wollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.     See  Anatomy,  n°  46. 

CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument with  30  firings.  Modern  writers  apply  the 
name  to  our  harpfichords. 

CLAVI  vestium,  were  flowers  or  ftuds  of  purple 
interwoven  with  or  fewed  upon  the  garments  of 
knights  or  fenators  ;  only,  for  diftinction,  the  former 
ufed  them  narrow,  the  latter  broad. 

CLAVIS  properly  fignifies  a  key  ;  and  is  fome- 
timesufed  in  Engliih  to  denote  an  explanation  of  fome 
obfeure  palfages  of  any  book  or  writing. 

CLAVIUS,  (Chriftopher)  a  German  Jefuit  born  at 


and  fortune  in  Libya.  There  are  a  few  little  poems 
on  facred  fubjects,  which  through  miftake  have  been 
afcribedby  fome  critics  to  Gaudian  ;  and  fo  have  made 
him  be  thought  a  Chriftian.  But  St  Auftin,  who  was 
cotemporary  wkh  him,  exprefsly  fays  that  he  was  a 
Heathen,     The  time  of  Gaudian's  death  is  uncertain 


CLAUSE,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  member  of  a  pe- 
riod or  fentence. 

Clause  fignifies  alfo  an  article  or  particular  ftipu- 
lation  in  a  contract,  a  charge  or  condition  in  a  ttffta- 
ment,  &c. 

CLAUSENBURG,  a  large  city  of  Tranfilvania^ 

fituated 


Ciuuifiii^ 

Claufen- 

burg 


Clavus 
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fituated  on  the  riv 
N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the  robes 
of  the  Roman  fenators  and  knights  ;  which  was  more 
or  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon : 
hence  the  distinction  of  tunica  anguili-clavia  and  lati- 
clavia. 

Clavus,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  is  ufcdin  feve- 
ral  fignifi cations  :  1.  Clavus  hystericus,  is  a  mooting 
pain  in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra- 
nium, which  affeetS  fuch  as  have  the  green-ficknefs. 
2.  Clavus  oculorum,  according  to  Celfus,  is  a  callous 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomi- 
nation from  its  figure.  3.  Clavus  imports  indurated 
tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  It  alfo  imports  a  chi- 
rurgical  inftrument  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Amatus 
Luiitanus,  deligned  to  be  introduced  into  an  exul- 
cerated  palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the 
voice.  And,  5.  It  Signifies  a  callus,  or  corn  on  the  foot. 

Clavus  Annalis,  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  igno- 
rant were  the  Romans  towards  the  rife  of  their  State, 
that  the  driving .p.^fixing.a  nail  was  the  only  method 
they  had  of  kee^in^a'  register  of  time  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  was  called  clavus  annalis.  There  was  an  an- 
cient law,  ordaining  the  chief  praetor  to  fix  a  nail 
every  year  on  the  Ides  of  September  ;  it  was  driven 
into  the  right  fide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 
towards  Minerva's  temple.  This  cultomof  keeping 
an  account  of  time  by  means  of  fixing  nails,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Etrurians  ufed  like- 
wife  to  drive  nails  into  the  temple  of  their  goddefs 
Nortia  with  the  fame  view. 

CLAW,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the  Sharp-pointed 
nails  with  which  th^  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and 
birds  are  furniihed. 

CLAY,  in  natural  hiftory, 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  : 
rent,  weighty,  and  compact ; 

to  a  great  degree,  while  moift,  fmooth  to  the  touch  : 
not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily 
diffufible  in  water  ;  and,  when  mixed,  not  readily  fub- 
fiding  from  it.     See  Chemistry,  n°  647,  &c. 

Clay  {brinks  remarkably  when  drying  ;  in  fo  much 
that  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  the  purity  of  it  may  be  known 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  fhrinks.  He  made  experi- 
ments on  it  pure,  and  when  mixed  with  various 
proportions  of  fand.  Pure  clay  he  found  flrrunk  one 
part  in  18  while  drying  ;  but,  when  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  fand,  only  one  part  in  30. 

The  common  clays  are  never  free  from  filiceous 
earth  :  the  beft  method  of  obtaining  the  argillaceous 
earth  in  perfect  purity  is,  by  diflolving  Roman  alum 
in  water,  filtering  the  folution,  and  precipitating  it  by 
mild  volatile  alkali.  When  procured  by  this  method, 
its  fpeeific  gravity  is  about  1305  ;  it  is  foluble  in  acids 
with  a  little  effervefcence  ;  it  forms  alum  with  the  vi- 
triolic acid  ;  and  deliqucfcent  falts  with  the  nitrous 
and  marine.  AVhen  dry  it  abforbs  water  greedily, 
and  becomes  foft,  and  acquires  fuch  a  tenacity  that  it 
may  be  moulded  at  pleafure  ;  it  contracts,  however, 
greatly  .111  the  fire,  by  which  numerous  cracks  are  oc- 
cafioned.  With  a  certain  degree  of  heat  it  becomes 
f<>  hard  as  to  Strike  fire  with  Steel,  and  by  thus  burn- 
ing it  loofes  its  tenacity,  the  water  being  excluded  by 
the  approach  of  its  particles  towards  each  other.  Af- 


a  genus  of  earth,  the 
They  are  firmly  cohe- 
ftiff,  vifcid,  and  ductile 


ter  having  this  property,  it  cannot  be  made  to  af- 
fume  it  again  without  being  diflblved  in  an  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  from  it.  Fixed  alkalies  alfo  dhTolve 
it  in  the  dry  way,  as  acids  do  in  the  moift  ;  but  of 
thefe  lail  the  vitriolic  is  the  molt  proper,  as  it  may  be 
moil  eafily  concentrated. 

According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  the  fpeeific  gravity  of 
this  earth,  when  pure,  does  not  exceed  2000.  It  is 
exceedingly  diffufible  in  water,  though  fcarcely  more 
foluble  than  magnefia.  It  is  combinable  with  acidis,. 
from  whence  it  may  be  feparated  like  magnefia,  but 
can  fcarce  be  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  with 
which  it  forms  alum,  a  fait  that  always  contains  an 
excefs  of  acid,  and  has  an  aftringent  tafte.  When  in 
combination  with  any  of  thefe  acids,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
cipitated by  acid  of  fugar  ;  a  criterion  by  which  it  is 
diftinguifbed  from  all  the  other  earths;  every  one  of 
which  (terra  ponderofa  alone  excepted,  which  when 
united  to  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  not  affected  by  any  o- 
ther  excepting  that  offluor)  is  precipitated  frpjnthe 
vitriolic,  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  by  that  of  fugar.' 
The  precipitation  of  thefe  earths,  however,  does  not 
take  place  if  there  be  an  excefs  of  the  mineral  acids,, 
nor  does  it  always  appear  before  the  liquors  are  eva- 
porated. Though  clay  is  hardened  by  a  very  ftrong 
heat,  it  cannot  be  made  thereby  to  a  flume  the  proper- 
ties of  lime.  By  a  mixture  with  calcareous  earth  it 
readily  melts  ;  and  hence  M.  Gerhard  has  found  itfu-. 
filbe  in  a  crucible  of  chalk,  though  not  in  one  of  clay. 
Its  fufion  is  not  promoted  by  fixed  alkali,  but  borax 
and  microcofmic  fait  diliolveit ;  the  former  with  a  very 
flight  effervefcence,  but  the  latter  with  a  more  per- 
ceptible one.  It  is  lefs  affected  by  calces  of  lead  than 
the  calcareous  earths  are. 

M.  Beaume  has  formed,  a  new  hypothefis  concerning 
this  earth  ;  fuppofing  the  balls  of  alum,  or  pure  argil- 
laceous earth,  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  flint  ;  and  com- 
mon clay  to  be  filiceous  earth  combined  with  a  little 
vitriolic  acid.  This  opinion  has  been  examined  by 
Mr  Scheele,  who  began  by  trying,  in  the  following 
manner,  whether  the  filiceous  earth  be  in  reality  fo- 
luble in  vitriolic  acid.  He  took  an  ounce  of  moun- 
tain cryftal  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixing  it  with 
three  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  melted  the  whole  by  a 
ftrong  fire.  The  mafs  was  then  diflblved  in  20  ounces 
of  water,  and  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid  poured  up- 
on it  as  was  more  than  Sufficient  for  faturation.  The 
liquor  being  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  yielded  a 
drachm  and  an  half  of  alum,  beiides  a  quantity  of  fub- 
acid  vitriolated  tartar.  It  now  remained  therefore 
to  determine  whether  the  precipitated  filiceous  earth, 
by  a  repetition  of  the  fame  procefs,  would  ftill  continue 
to  yield  alum.  The  operation  was  therefore  repeated 
feven  times,  and  a  quantity  of  alum  procured  at  each 
operation.  But  when  our  author  was  about  to  be  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Beaume  was  in  the  right, . 
he  happened  to  infpect  his  crucibles,  and  perceived. 
them  to  be  full  of  little  cavities,  and  every  where  rough 
and  uneven  on  the  infide.  Thus  he  began  to  fufpect 
that  the  alkali  had  diflblved  part  of  the  clay  of  his 
crucibles,  by  which  means  the  alum  had  been  produ- 
ced ;  and  this  fuppofition  was  verified  by  his  after- 
wards ufing  a  crucible  of  iron,  when  he  could  not  ob- 
tain a  fingle  particle  of  alum,  nor  perceive  the  fmalleft 
mark  of  folution  on  the  filiceous  earth. 
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M.  Beaume-alfo  pretends  that  clay  contains  a  little 
vitriolic  acid, :  and  is  therefore  Soluble  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water.  Mr  Scheele  likewife  tried  this 
experiment ;  but  found,  that  of  feveral  kinds  of  argil- 
laceous earth  not  the  fmalleft  quantity  was  diffolved  ; 
and  he  likewife  made  feveral  experiments  in  order  to 
obtain  vitriolic  acid  from  pure  clay,  -but  without  fuc- 
cefs  :  neither  was  he  able  to  obtain  any  hepar  either 
by  means  of  alkali  of  tartar  or  with  charcoal  -,  nor 


quantity  of  the  compound  earth,  mixed  it  with,  a  folia- 
tion of  gypfum,  and  let  it  relt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
when  he  found,  to  his  furprife,  that  the  gypfuinltill 
remained  fufpended  in  the  water,  and  that  the  preci- 
pitate was  entirely  foluble  in  muriatic  acid.  He  now 
mixed  a  foiution  of  gypfum  with  lime-water,  adding 
earth  of  alum  at  the  lame  time  ;  when  he  found,  that 
the  whole  was  precipitated  as  before,  the  lime  and  alu- 
minous earth  haying;  fallen  to  the  bottom  along  with 


Clay, 


could  he  obtain  with  clay  a  vitriolic  neutral  fait  from  iht  ":  the'  gypfum,  leaving  the  water  pure.     On  the  whole, 


rehduam  of  the  distillation  of  muriatic  and  nitrous  acid. 
-The  contraction  of  clay  by  heat  has  afforded  "Mr 
W-edcewood  an  opportunity  of  'constructing  by  its 
means  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  thofe  'degrees 
of  heat  which  are  above  the  reach  of  the  fcale  of 
common  thermometers,  as  defcribed  under  the  article 
Thermometer. 

Mr  Scheele  has  made  feveral  experiments  to  difco- 
ver  the  properties  of  alum  when  mixed  with  other 
fubftances.  A  foiution  of  alum,  he  linds,  is  decom- 
pofed  by  lime-water ;  and  if  no  more  of  the  water  be 
added  than  is  exactly  requifite  for  the  precipitation, 
the  earth  of  alum  forms  a  tranfparent  precipitate  like 
boiled  itarch  ;  and  if  the  clear  water  be  filtered,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  foiution  of  gypfum.  On  adding  more 
lime-water  than  is  neceffary  for  precipitation,  the  pre- 
cipitated matter  is  deftitute  of  the  gelatinous  appear- 
ance juft  mentioned.     If  the  whole  be  allowed  to  Hand 


cur  author  concludes,  i.  That  the  vitriolic  acid  in 
gypfum  is  capable  of  combining  with  more  lime  than 
is  neceffary  to  an  exact  iaturation.  2.  That  calcareous 
earth  is  capable  of  forming  an  union  with  the  earth  of 
alum.  3.  That  gypfum  cannot  combine  with  the 
earth  of  alum  ;  but  that  if  a  fuperiluous  quantity  of 
lime  be  united  with  vitriolic  acid,  it  will  then  ferve  as 
a  bond  of  union  to  combine  gypfum  with  the  earth  of 
alum,  and  thus  form  a  new  compound  conlifling  of 
three  earths.  Pure  clay  has  no  effect  upon  limewater.. 
Cronftedt  is  of  opinion,  that  common  clay,  efpecially 
the  blue,  grey,  and  red  kinds,  may  derive  their  origin 
from  mud  ;  and  as  the  mud  proceeds  from  vegetables, 
it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  varieties  of  clay  juft 
mentioned  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  common  mould  al- 


tered, after 


length 


of  time,  by   means   of  water. 


This  opinion,  he  thinks,  receives  confidtrable  Strength 
from  the  following  circumftances ;  viz.  that  a  great 


for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  frequently  agitated  du-  quantity  of  fea-plants  rot  every  year  in  the  lakes,  and 
ring  this  time,  no  gypfum,  nor  even  lime,  is  found  in  are  changed  into  mud  ;  very  little  of  which,  however,, 
the  filtered  liquor,  unlefstoo  much  lime-water  has  been     is  feen  upon  the  Shores  after  the  water  is  dried  in  the 


ufed.  On  examining  the  precipitate  in  this  cafe,  our 
author  found  it  to  conSift  of  earth  of  alum,  felenite, 
and  lime.  This  was  difcovered  firft  by  treating  it  with 
muriatic  acid,  which  diffolved  the  aluminous  earth, 
leaving  the  gypfum  behind.  The  addition  of  cauftic 
volatile   alkali   threw  down  a  tranfparent  gelatinous 


fummer-time  ;  and  that  the  clay  begins  where  the  mud 
ceafes.  Profeffor  Bergman  has  likewife  hinted,  thatpure 
clay  may  be  a  calcareous  earth  combined  with  Some 
acid  not  yet  difcovered  ;  "  but  (fays  he)  compofitions 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  considered  as  primitive  fub«- 
frances,  with  refpect  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  till 


mafs,  which  was  the  earth  of  alum  ;   and  on  ftraining     they  Shall  be  experimentally  decompofed  :  for  no  found 


it  again,  and  then  adding  a  fixed  alkaline  lixivium, 
the  lime  was  thrown  down ;  whence  it  appeared,  that 
the  lime  and  gypfum  had  feparated  from  the  water, 
and  united  with  the  earth  of  alum. 

To  understand  the  reafon  of  this  uncommon  preci- 
pitation, Mr  Scheele  next  poured  into  a  foiution  of 
alum  a  quantity  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali  more  than  Suf- 
ficient to  faturate  the  acid,  in  order  to  be  certain  of 
having  it  all  taken  off.     The  precipitated  earth  was 


knowledge  in  natural  philofophy  can  be  obtained  from 
the  confideration  of  mere  poilibilities  ;  fince  daily  ex- 
perience ShowTs,  that  even  the  moSt  probable  fuppoSi- 
tions  have  proved  falfe,  when  the  means  of  puttings 
them  to  the  teft  have  afterwards  been  found  out." — 
"  Now,  therefore,  (fays  M.  Magellan),  that  the  ar- 
gillaceous is  acknowledged  tobe  afimple  primitive  earth,, 
which  cannot  be  decompofed  into  any  other  principles,, 
nor  formed  by  the   combination  of  any  other  Simple: 


then  edulcorated,  and  mixed  with  a  foiution  of  gypfum,     fubftances  we  know,  we  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  at  pre- 


that  he  might  obferve  whether  the  gypfum  would  fe 
parate  from  the  water,  and  precipitate  with  the  earth 
of  alum  ;  which,  however,  did  not  take  place.  On 
mixing  lime-water  with  the  precipitate,  he  found  that 
the  former  very  foon  loft  its  cauStic  taSte,  and  that  the 
earth  of  alum  became  opaque.  Some  part  of  the  wa- 
ter was  Strained,  and  lixivium  tartari  dropped  into 
it ;  but  it  remained  clear,  nor  was  any  precipitate 
formed  by  a  foiution  of  corrofive  fublimate.  He  after- 
wards added  muriatic  acid  to  thelaft  precipitate,  which 
it  diffolved  entirely  without  leaving  any  gypfum  be- 
hind ;  whence  our  author  concludes,  that  the  earth  of 
alum  had  united  with  the  lime  into  a  peculiar  kind  of 
compound. 


fent  without  endeavouring  to  account  for  its  formation. 

The  principal  fpecies  of  the  argillaceous  earths  or 
clays  are, 

1.  The  argilla  aerata,  or  lac  lima.  It  is  generally 
found  in  fmall  cakes  of  the  hardnefs  of  chalk  ;  like 
which,  alfo,  itmarkswhite.  Its  hardnefs  is  nearly  like 
that  of  the  Steatites,  and  it  feels  lefs  fat  than  clays  com- 
monly do.  It  is  of  a  fnow-white  colour,  and  about  tha 
fpeciric  gravity  of  1.669.  When  examined  with  a  mi- 
crofcope,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  fmall  tranfparent  cry- 
stals ;  and,  from  Mr  Schreber's  experiments,  appears 
to  be  an  argillaceous  earth  faturated  with  fixed  air,  in 
confequence  of  which  it  effervefces  with  acids.  It 
contains  alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  and 


Laftly,  he  now   imagined,  that  this  compound  of    fometimes  of  gypfum,  with  Some  flight  traces  of  iron, 
earth  of  alum  and  lime  might  be  capable  of  feparating     It  is  found  at  Halles. 

gypfum  from  water.     To  try  this,  he  prepared  a  large         2.  The  argilla  apyra,  porcelain  clay,  the  kaolin  of 

the 
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Clay,  the  Chinefe,  is  very  refractory  in  the  fire,  and  cannot 
— v '  in  any  common  ffrong  fire  be  brought  into  fufion  far- 
ther than  to  acquire  a  tenacious  foftnefs  without  loling 
its  form.  When  broken,  it  has  then  a  dim  mining 
appearance,  and  is  of  a  folid  texture  ;  ffrikes  fire  with 
ffeel ;  and  has  confequently  the  beft  chemical  proper- 
ties of  any  fubilance  whereof  veffels  can  be  made.  It 
is  found  of  an  excellent  quality  in  Japan,  and  likewife 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  Sweden  it  is  met 
with  in  coal-pits  between  the  ftrata  of  coal.  Cronfledt 
informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  the  root  of  a  tree  entirely 
changed  into  this  kind  of  earth. 

M.Magellan  remarks,  that  we  mull  be  careful  to  diffin- 
guilh  between  the  pipe-clay  of  which  there  is  plenty  in 
Devonfhire  in  England,  and  that  ufed  in  the  porcelain 
manufactures.  The  former,  in  a  ffrong  fire,  burns  to 
a  bluilh  grey  or  pigeon  colour,  the  latter  remains 
white.  The  porcelain  clay,  according  to  our  author, 
feems  to  be  only  a  decayed  feldt-fpar;  and,  confe- 
quently, according  to  Mr  Bergman,  contains  magnefia. 
Britifh  porcelain  clay  contains  likewife  quartz,  cryitals, 
and  mica,  parts  of  the  granite  which  it  originally  com- 
pofed.  Before  it  is  ufed,  the  quartz  muff  be  feparated, 
but  the  mica  remains. 

3.  Combined  with  phlogiffon,  and  including  the 
white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  with  others  of  a  grey,  black, 
or  violet  colour.  Mr  Kirwan  obferves,  that  many  of 
the  white  clays  become  grey  in  a  low  degree  of  heat, 
becaufe  the  mineral  oil  with  which  they  are  mixed 
burns  to  a  kind  of  coal,  and  tinges  them;  but  this  be- 
ing confumed  in  a  ftronger  heat,  they  again  become 
white.  The  other  clays  evidently  contain  phlogiffon ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  they  become  quite  black 
internally  on  being  expofed  to  a  quick  and  ffrong  fire, 
affiiming  the  appearance  of  common  flints  both  in  co- 
lour and  hardnefs  ;  but  if  heated  by  degrees,  they  are 
firft  white,  and  afterwards  of  a  pearl  colour.  They 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  the  inflammable  principle 
in  proportion  to  their  apparent  fatnefs  ;  which  may  be 
judged  of  both  by  their  fmoothnefs  and  unctuolity, 
and  by  their  mining  when  fcraped  with  the  nail.  u  It 
is  difficult  (fays  M.  Magellan)  to  determine  whether 
this  ffrongly  adherent  phlogiffon  is  the  caufe  of  the 
abovementioned  pearl  colour,  or  prevents  them  from 
being  burned  white  in  a  ftrong  fire  ;  yet  no  heterogene- 
ous fubftance  can  be  extracted  from  them  except  fand, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  fome  by  means  of  water, 
but  does  not  form  any  conftituent  part  of  clay.  If  they 
be  boiled  in  aqua-regis  in  order  to  extract  their  iron, 
they  lofe  their  vifcofity."  In  the  lefs  unctuous  clays, 
our  author  has  found  pure  quartz  in  greater  and  fmaller 
grains,  and  he  has  likewife  found  that  clays  of  this  kind 
fometimes  attract  phlogiffon  in  the  fire. 

4.  The  litbo7?targa,oT  ftone-marrow,when  dry,  feels 
as  flat. and  flippery  as  foap,  but  is  not  wholly  diffiifible 
in  water.  When  mixed  with  this  fluid,  it  falls  to  pie- 
ces either  in  larger  or  fmaller  mattes,  fo  as  to  afhime 
the  appearance  of  curds.  In  the  fire  it  readily  melts 
into  a  white  or  reddilh  frothy  flag  ;  which,  in  confe- 
quence of  its  internal  vacuities,  is  then  of  a  larger  vo- 
lume than  it  formerly  was.  In  the  mafs  it  breaks  in- 
to irregular  fcaly  pieces.  This  kind  is  called  fuller's 
rarth  (waklera)  in  Sweden.  In  Crim  Tartary  it  is 
called  keffek.il ,-  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  there  inftead  of 
foap,  for  wafliing.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  Auffrian 
Flanders  in  the  barony  of  Hierges,  near  Niverle,  bc- 
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longing  to  the  Duke  of  Arenberg.  It  was  mowed  to 
M.  Magellan  by  the  Duke's  chancellor  ;  who,  from 
the  uprightnefs  of  his  behaviour,  has  obtained  the  ho- 
nourable appellation  oijean  de  Bien.  At  prefent  it  is 
only  found  in  feparate  mafles ;  but  M.  Magellan  is  of 
opinion,  that  fome  confiderable  ffrata  of  it  might  be 
met  with,  if  properly  fearched  for  on  the  fpot,  by  dig- 
ging the  ground  to  a  confiderable  depth. 

To  this  fpecies  alfo  belongs  the  yellowifh -brown 
earth  called  terra  lemma  ,•  which  is  of  a  fhining  texture, 
and  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  a  crackling  noife.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Bergman,  this  is  a  compound  of  the 
argillaceous,  filiceous,  and  magnefian  earths.  Its  com- 
ponent parts  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  talc,  but 
loofer,  and  in  different  proportions.  M.  Cronftedt 
remarks,  that  "  the  terra  lemnia  cannot  properly  be 
called  a  fuller's  earth,  as  it  is  never  ufed  in  the  fulling 
bufinefs,  nor  is  likely  to  be  applicable  to  it,  as  being 
befides  very  fcarce.  The  true  fuller's  earth  of  England 
agrees  entirely  with  the  defcription  of  the  ff one- mar- 
row already  given,  and  in  colour  and  texture  refembles 
that  from  Sweden,  which  is  cbmpofed  of  coarfe  par- 
ticles. The  Hampfhire  fuller's  earth  is  of  a  dufky 
brown,  inclining  to  green,  with  veins  of  a  faint  yel- 
low ;  and  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  of  a  yellow  oily  matter.  Every  fine  clay  that  does 
not  communicate  a  colour,  is  in  general  fit  for  the  bu- 
finefs of  fulling  ;  even  the  excrements  of  hogs,  mixed 
with  human  urine,  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  various 
woollen  manufactures.  The  properties  required  in  a 
good  fuller's  earth  are,  that  it  fhall  carry  off  the  oily 
impurities  of  the  woollen  cloth,  and  at  the  fame  time 
thicken  it  by  caufing  the  hairs  or  fibres  to  curl  up. 
The  beft  is  compofed  of  fine  filiceous  earth  with  argil- 
la,  and  a  little  calcareous  earth  without  vitriolic  acid  ; 
a  little  martial  calx,  however,  is  not  hurtful,  if  unat- 
tended with  any  active  menftruum. 

The  terra  lemnia  is  fo  called  from  the  ifland  of 
Lemnos,  now  Statimane,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  from 
whence  it  is  procured.  It  is  likewife  called  the  Turkifb 
earth,  on  account  of  its  being  imprefled  with  the  feal 
of  the  Grand  Signior. 

The  Swedifh  fuller's  earth  is  found  in  a  mountain 
named  Ofmund  at  Ratwick  in  Eaft  Dalecarlia.  The 
ftratum  is  three  feet  thick,  and  the  mountain  itfelf  is 
chiefly  calcareous.  It  is  of  an  afh  colour ;  harder,  and 
of  finer  particles  than  the  Lemnian  earth. 

"  All  thefe  fubftances  (the  fuller's  earths),"  fays 
M.  Magellan,  "  are  akin  to  zeolites,  and  likewife  re- 
femble  fome  marks.  But  in  the  Ofmundian  earths,  the 
connection  of  the  parts  is  not  merely  mechanical,  as  in 
marks  ;  which  on  that  account  effervefce  ffrongly  with 
acids,  though  they  often  contain  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  or  magnefia  than  the  litho  mafga." 

The  following  table  fhows  the  proportion  of  ingre- 
dients in  each  of  the  fuller's  earth. 


Clay. 


100  parts  "> 
contain  3 


Terra  lemnia. 

Ofmund 
fuller's  earth. 

Hamp- 
fhire do. 

-Siliceous  earth,  47.0 

60.O 

51.8 

1 

Chalk,                   5.4 
Magnefia,             6.2 
Argil  la,                19.0 
CalX  of  iron,        5.4 
Water  or  vola- 

5-7 

0.5 

II. I 

4-7 

?*3 

0.7 

25.0 

3-7 

tile  matter,       1 7.0 

18.0 

15-5 

$ 
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Clay.  5.  Bolus,  bole,  or  iron  clay,  is  a  fine  and  denfe     vifcidity  is  perceived  on  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  as  is      ChT 

— v '  clay  of  various  colours,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  the  cafe  with  mica  and  horn  ;  from  which  laft  it  de-  ■ v- 

iron,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult,  or  even  impoffible,  to  rives  its  name.     4.  When  pounded  it  affords  a  greeft- 

know  the  natural  and  fpecific  qualities  of  the  bole  itfelf.  ifh-grey  powder.     5.  It  is  laid   to  be  fufible  per  ft  ; 

It  is  not  fo  eafily  foftened  in  water  when  indurated  as  though  Mr  Kirwan  informs  us    that  he  could  never 

the  porcelain  and  common  clays;  but  either  falls  to  melt  this  ftone  even  by  the   affiftance  of  a  blow- pipe, 

pieces  in  the  form  of  fmall  grains,  or  repels  the  wa-  This  ftone  is  frequently  mixed  with  pyrites.     It  is  di- 

ter,    and   cannot   be    made    ducfile.     In   the   fire   it  ftinguifhed  from  the  martial  glimmer  or  mica  by  the 

grows  black,  and  is  then  attracted  by  the  loadftone.  fcales  being  lefs  mining,  thicker,  and  rectangular.    Ir 

M.  Kirwan  thinks  the  term  bole  a  word  of  fuch  un-  is  of  two  kinds,  black,  and  greenifh.     The  former 

certain  fignification,  that  it  ought  to  be  banifhed  from  when  rubbed  fine,  affords  a  green  powder.     It  is  the 

common  ufe,  or  at  leaf!  from  every  mineralogical  trea-  corneum  nitens  of  Wallerius,  and  is  either  of  a  lamel- 

tife.     st  Some  (fays  he)  beftow  this  name  upon  very  latedor  granular  texture  ;   the  former  being  fometimes 

fmooth   compact  clays,  confiding  of  the  fineft  par-  fo  foft  as  to  be  fcraped  with  the  nail,  and  its  furface 

tides:  others  require  befides,  that  their  colour  fhould  frequently  as  gloffy  as  if  it  had  been  greafed  ;  the 

be  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  that  they  fhould  con-  fpecific  gravity  being  from  3600  to   3880.     It  does 

tain  iron."  The  red  generally  blacken  in  the  fire  ;  but  not  detonate  with  nitre,  but  becomes  of  a  fnuff-colour 

according  to  Rinman,  without    becoming  magnetic,  when  heated,  and  then  ilightly  effervefces  with  diluted 

The  yellow,  when  heated,  become  firft  red  ;  and,  in  a  nitrous  acid  ;   the  folution  afluming  a  greenifh  colour, 

ftrong  heat,  brown  or  black.     What  the  Italians  call  In  order  to  difcover  the  principal  on  which  the  fmell 

Calamita  Bianca,  according  to  Ferber,  is  a  white  bole  °f  this  ftone  depends,  Mr  Kirwan  boiled  its  powder  in 

ftriated  like  afbeftos.     The  true  figillata   rubra  con-  water ;  but  could  not  difcover,  either  by  the  tafle  or 

tains  calcareous  earth  ;  and,  according  to  Rinman,  be-  by  any  other  method,  that  any  thing  had  been  com- 

cemes  magnetic  after 4torrefaction.     The  yellow,  red,  municated  to  the  fluid.     An  hundred  parts  of  the  la- 

and  brown  clays  contain  moft  iron,  fometimes  difper-  mellar  fort  contain   37  of  filiceous  earth,  22  of  pure 

fed  through  their  fubftance,  and  fometimes  united  to  argillaceous  earth,  16  of  magnefia,  and  two  of  calca- 

the  filiceous  part :  in  this  cafe  they  are  fufible  with  reous  earth,  both  in  a  mild  flate,  together  with  23  of 

greater  difficulty.    The  yellow  calx  of  iron  is  more  de-  calx  of  iron  not  much  deplogifticated.     The  greenifh 

phlogifticated  than   the   red,  and  the   red  than  the  kind  is  of  a  granular  texture,  or  ftriated  ;  the  fpecific 

brown.     Thefe  clays  do  not  become  magnetic  after  gravity  of  a  fpecimen  examined  by  Mr  Kirwan  was 

calcination,  unlefs  they  contain  14  or  is  per  cent,  of  2683.     The   common  pale,  greenifh-grey  whetftone 

iron.  feems  to  belong  to  this  fpecies. 

The  foft  boles  are  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  7.  The  zeolite  was  firft  difcovered  by  Cronftedt, 
green,  grey,  and  bluifli  grey.  The  red  kind  is  that  and  by  him  reckoned  a  genus  diftinft  from  every  0- 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Armenian  bole;  an  ther;  but  on  a  proper  chemical  analyfis,  both  Krr- 
mdurated  kind  of  which  affords  the  material  for  the  red  wan  and  Bergman  have  reckoned  them  among  the 
pencils.  Formerly,  when  the  terras  figillatae  were  argillaceous  earths ;  and  here  M.  Magellan  obferves, 
efteemed  in  medicine,  the  druggifts  endeavoured  to  that,  "  it  is  not  fo  much  the  quantity  as  the  inten- 
Jiave  them  of  all  different  colours  ;  for  which  reafon  they  fity  or  predominancy  of  property  that  fhould  in  ge- 
not  only  fealed  up  all  the  natural  forts  of  clay,  but  neral  direct  us  in  the  claffification  of  mineral  bodies  ; 
fuch  as  had  been  mixed  and  coloured  artificially;  not  to  mention,  that  if  the  rule  rt^tQ.mg  quantity  were 
whence  the  clafs  of  boles  was  fuppofed  to  be  much  rigoroufly  adhered  to,  the  two  primitive  earths,  mag- 
more  numerous  than  it  really  is.  Cronftedt  concludes,  nefia  and  argill,  would  not  be  found  among  the  earths  ; 
that  "  fince  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  terra  figillata  which  would  doubtlefs  be  an  abfurdity,  as  Bergman 
contain  iron,  the  bole  muft  be  a  martial  cfay  ;  and  as  has  rightly  obferved." 

fuch  it  feems  to  be  more  fit  for  medical  ufes   than  o-         The  properties  of  zeolite  are,  1.  It  is  a  little  harder 

ther  clays,  if  any   dead  earth  muft  be  ufed  inter-  than   the  rluors,  and   other   calcareous  fpars  ,  but  is 

nally,  when  there  is  fuch  an  abundance  of  finer  fub  fcratched  by  ft  eel,  and  does  not  ftrike  fire  with  it. 

fiances.  2.  It  melts   eafily  in  the  fire,  with  an  ebullition  like 

The  indurated  bole  or  flate  is  of  a  reddifli  brown  borax,  into  a  white  forthy  flag,  which  cannot,  without 

or  grey  colour,  and  is  found  in  moft  coalleries  between  great  difficulty,  be  brought  into  a  folid  tranfparent 

the  feams  of  coal.     It  is  met  with  frequently  in  pieces  ftate.     3.  It  diffolves  more  readily  in  the  fire  by  the 

like  nuts  of  various  fizes  ;  which,  when  broken,  ex-  help  of  mineral  alkali,  than  that  of  borax  or  micro- 

hibit  impreffions  of  plants,  as  the  nodules  of  copper  cofmic  fait.     4.  It  does  not  ferment  with  the  latter  as 

flate  from  Ilmenaus  contain  fifh.  lime  does,  nor  with  the  former  as   thofe  of  the  gyp- 

6.  With   fcaly   particles,  the   horn-blende   of  the  feous  kind.     5.  It  diffolves   very  flowly,  and  without 

Swedes.     This  is  called  horn  rock-ftone  by  Wallerius,  effervefcence,  in  acids,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fpirit  of 

who  places   it  among  the  apyrous   ftones  ;  but  Lin-  nitre.     With  the  former  a  great  heat  arifes,  and  the 

nasus  has   put  it  among  the  calcareous  ftones  by  the  powder  unites  into  a  mafs.     By  diftillarion  with  ni- 

name  of  horn  flag,  talcum  corneum.    It  is  named  talcum  trous  acid,  fome   fixed   and  dephlogifticated  airs  are 

flriatum  by  Rinman,  and  has  the  following  properties*  procured.     Some  forts  of  zeolite,  however,  found   in 

1.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  never  lefs   than  2.660,  and  Sweden,  do  not  melt  by  themfelves  in  the  fire,  but  are 

frequently  rifes  to   3.880.     2.  It  has  a  ftrong  earthy  readily  diffolved  by  the    acid  of  nitre  into  a  kind  of 

fmell,  which  is  particularly  fenfible  on  breathing  upon  jelly.      7-  The  fufible  kinds,  in  the  very  moment  of 

it,  or  pouring  hot  water  on  it.     3.  A  toughnefs  or  fufion,  emit  a  phofphoric  light. 
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Chy.  With  regard  to  the  component  parts  of  zeolite,  M. 

Bayen  is  of  opinion  that  it  coniifls  of  equal  parts  of  fi- 
liceous  and  argillaceous  earths,  which  is  alio  confirm- 
ed by  M.  Guettard;  but  according  to  Mr  Bergman's 
analyfis,  the  red  zeolite  of  Adelfores  contains  80  per 
cent,  of  iiliceous  earth  ;  9.5  of  argillaceous  ;  6.5  of 
pure  calcareous  earth  ;  and  four  of  water.  The  white, 
oval,  radiated  zeolite  of  Feroe  in  Iceland,  contains, 
according  to  M.  Pelletier,  50  of  filex  ;  20  of  argilla- 
ceous earth  ;  8  of  pure  calcareous  earth ;  and  22  of 
water.  Accroding  to  Mr  Mayer's  analyfis,  a  radiated 
zeolite  yielded  58.33  percent,  of  filex  :  17.5  of  ar- 
gill  ;  6.66  of  lime  ;  and  17.5  of  water.  In  general 
the  cryflallized  kind  contain  more  water  than  the  o- 
ther.  At  any  rate,  though  the  proportions  of  in- 
gredients are  various,  lilex  always  feems  to  predomi- 
nate. 

In  general  the  zeolites  are  of  a  cryflalline  form, 
compofed  of  imperfect  pyramids  turned  towards  a 
common  centre  ;  their  form  is  fometimes  globular, 
but  feldom  prifmatic.  Mellrs  Faujas  and  Rome  de 
l'lfle  mention  zeolites,  of  cubic  and  other  forms, 
found  in  Iceland,  the  Cyclops  Iflands  near  Etna  in 
Sicily,  the  illand  of  Bourbon,  &c.  their  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  from  2.100  to  3.150  ;  but  this  laftis  very  rare. 
Fabroni  mentions  a  femitranfparent  zeolite  from  Gar- 
phyttan  in  Sweden,  which  has  an  electric  power.  To 
the  fpecies  of  zeolite  alfo  belongs  the  lapis  lazuli,  from 
which  ultramarine  is  made.  See  Lapis  Lazuli,  and 
Ultramarine. 

The  fparry  zeolite  refembles  a  calcareous  fpar  ;  but 
is  of  a  more  irregular  figure,  as  well  as  more  brit- 
tle. It  is  found  in  Sweden  of  a  light  red  or  orange 
colour. 

The  cryflallized  zeolites  are  met  with  in  greater 
plenty  than  the  other  kinds  ;  and  are  found  in  Sweden 
of  various  forms  and  colours.  Brunich  informs  us,  that 
in  the  north,  the  countries  of  the  zeolites  and  of  the 
chalcedony  and  cafholong,  pieces  are  ihown  as  cu- 
riofities,  in  which  the  zeolite  is  inclofed  in  the  chalce- 
dony ;  but  this  is  not  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  one 
was  produced  from  the  other. 

Cronftedt  obferves,  that  the  zeolites  have  nearly 
the  fame  qualities  in  the  fire  as  the  boles.  The  pro- 
perty of  fwelling  in  the  fire,  like  borax,  is  peculiar  to 
the  cryflallized  kind  ;  the  others  rife  only  in  fome 
fmall  bliflers,  which  are  of  a  white  colour  at  their  edges, 
and  inftantly  cover  themfelves  with  a  white  glafly  fkin, 
after  which  they  become  quite  refractory.  According 
to  Bergman  they  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  fchoerls  ; 
but  their  component  parts  are  not  fo  flrongly  connec- 
ted as  to  hinder  the  action  of  acids,  which  can  deflroy 
their  combination,  without  being  previoufly  treated 
with  fixed  alkali ;  this  lafl  being  a  neceffary  requifite 
for  analyfing  fchoerls.  Mr  Pazumot  is  of  opinion 
that  the  zeolites  cannot  be  a  volcanic  production,  but 
only  a  fecondary  one  formed  by  the  decompofition  of 
volcanic  earths.  Pure  bafaltes  and  volcanic  lavas  have 
indeed  the  fame  component  parts  with  the  zeolites  : 
and  thefe  lafl  have  not  yet  been  found  but  among  vol- 
canic matters  :  but,  as  M.  Faujas  obferves,  there  are 
many  instances  of  true  zeolites  being  quite  buried 
within  the  bodies  of  folid  bafaltes,  fome  being  only 
fragments,  and  others  complete  zeolites  ;  "  which, 
(fays  M.  Magellan),  undeniably  proves,  that  the  lat- 


ter have  been  completely  formed  before  thefe  volcanic 
maffes  were  produced  by  fubterraneous  fires. 

8.  Tripoli  ufed  in  poli filing  hard fubflances.  See  Tri- 
poli. 

9.  The  common  or  brick  clay,  has  the  following 
properties.  1 .  It  acquires  a  red  colour,  more  or  lefs 
deep,  in  the  fire.  2.  It  melts  pretty  eafily  into  a 
greeniih  glafs.  3.  It  confifls  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
clay,  filiceous  and  martial  earth,  containing  alfo  a 
fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid.  It  is  found  in  a  flate  of 
purity  of  various  colours,  as  red,  pale-red,  grey,  and  blue. 
In  fome  provinces  of  Sweden  a  white  kind  is  met  with, 
often  in  a  flaty  form,  with  fine  fand  between  its  flrata ; 
which  when  burnt  is  of  a  paler  colour  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  does  not  cake  well  in  the  fire  ;  it  is  al- 
fo more  fufible  than  any  of  them.  In  this  country  al- 
fo is  found  a  fpecies  called,  by  Cronfledt,  fermenting 
clay,  argilla  intumefcens.  It  is  very  like  the  preceding 
as  to  the  external  appearance  and  other  qualities  :  but, 
when  both  are  found  in  the  fame  place,  they  feem  to 
be  different  in  regard  to  the  fermenting  property  of 
this  variety.  "  This  fermentation  (fays  our  author) 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  the  fand  mixed  with  it,  becaufe 
fand  is  found  in  them  both  :  and  befides,  this  kind 
ferments  in  the  fame  manner  when  it  is  mixed  with 
gravel  or  flones  ;  and  then  it  ferments  later  in  the  fpring 
than  the  other,  fince  by  the  flones,  perhaps,  the  frofl 
is  longer  retained  in  it. 

This  kind  of  clay  is  alfo  found  mixed  with  calca- 
reous earth,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  Marie.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  an  indurated  flate,  and  that  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  phlogiflon  and  a  large  quantity  of  vi- 
triolic acid  ;  in  which  cafe  it  conflitutes  the  ores  of  a- 
lum.  It  is  alfo  found  in  this  flate  mixed  with  calca- 
reous earth,  forming  ftone  marie. 

10.  Argillaceous  fojjile  ft  ones.    The  mofl  remarkable 
of  thefe  are,  1.  The  fchiflus  regular  is,   or  common 
houfe-flate.     It  is  of  a  bluifh  purple  colour,  does  not 
flrike  fire  with  fleel,  and  may  be  (lightly  fcraped  with 
the  nail.     It  is  very  brittle,  of  a  lamellar  texture,  and 
of  the  fpecific  gravity   2.876;  giving  a   clear  found 
when  in  pieces  of  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  never  tranf- 
parent,  but  has  a  moderately  fine  grain,  effervefcing 
nightly  with  acids    when   powdered,  but  not    other- 
wife.     In  the  fire  it  lofes  upwards  of  2  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  ;  detonates   flightly  with  nitre,  and  then  af- 
fumes  a  brownifh  red  colour  ;  however,  it  is  not  ren- 
dered magnetic  by  calcination.     By  a  vehement  heat 
it  is  fufible  per  fe,  and  melts  into  a  black  fcoria.     It 
melts  with  difficulty  in  the  dry  way  with  mineral  alka- 
li, but  more  eafily  with  borax,  and  microcofmic  fait,, 
with  little  effervefcence  ;  and  it  melts  with  equal  eafe 
in  chalk  or  clay  veffels.     By  digeflion  for  two  months 
in  dephlogiflicated  fpirit  of  nitre,  the  menflruum  af- 
fumes  a  green  colour.     According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  it 
contains  26  parts  of  argillaceous  earth  ;   46  of  fili- 
ceous; 8  of  magnefia  ;   4  of  calcareous  earth  ;  and  14 
of  iron.     Part  of  the  iron  feems  to  be   phlogiflicated 
by  a  mineral  oil  united  with  it  ;  and  part  dephlogifli- 
cated, or  in  a  red  calx.     This  lafl  is  united  to  the  ar- 
gillaceous part  as  well  as  to  the  filiceous,  and  cannot  be 
fcparated  without  great  difficulty.     The  colour  of  this 
flate  varies    to  the  pale,  to  the  flightly  purple,  and  to 
the  bluifh.     The  laminas  of  the  lafl  are  thicker,  their 
texture  coarfer,  and  they  contain  more  filiceous  earth 
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and  lefs  iron  than  the  foregoing.  Other  ilones  are  alio 
"*  made  ufe  of  for  covering  houfes  ;  but  their  laminas  are 
much  thicker,  their  furface  more   aneven,  and  their 
texture  coarfer.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  fand-ftones, 
or  to  the  calcareous  kinds.  The  dark  b\\xt  fchijl  us  fcrip- 
torius  contains    more   magnelia  and  lefs  iron  than  the 
foregoing,  and  therefore  efFervefces  more  brifkly  with 
acids.     Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2.7or.     2.  The  pyrita- 
ceous  fchiflus,  to  which  alfo  belongs  that  from  which 
alum  is  made,  is  of  a  grey,  blue,  brown,  or  black  colour  ; 
and  is  more  or  lefs  decompofable  by  its  expofure  to  air, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  pyrites,  and  the  ftate  of 
the  iron  in  it.  When  the  iron  is  in  a  femiphlogifticated 
ftate,  the  fchiftus  will  be  eafily  decompofed  ;  but  much 
more  (lowly,  if  at  all,  when  the  clax  is  much  dephlogifti- 
cated.     3.  The  bitum'moits  fchiflus  is  generally  black,  of 
a  lamellar  texture,  and  various  degrees  of  hardnefs.  It 
never  gives  fire  with  fteel,   but  emits  a   ftrong  fmell 
when  heated,    and    fometimes  without  being  heated. 
When  fcraped  it  does   not  produce  any  white    mark 
like  the  other  fchiftus.     M.  Magellan  mentions  a  ipe- 
cimen  found  in  Yorklhi re  which  burned  like  coal,  with 
a  ftrong  fmell  of  bitumen. 

There  are  various  other  fpecies  of  argillaceous 
earths,  as  the  flag-ftone,  fand  or  free  ftone,  toad- 
ftone,  &c.  for  a  defcription  of  which  fee  thefe  ar- 
ticles. 

Clays  are  of  very  extenfive  ufe  in  common  life. 
Some  varieties  of  the  porcelain  clay  become  perfectly 
white  in  the  fire  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  thefe 
are  ufed  in  the  porcelain  manufactories.  The  indu- 
rated porcelain  clay,  however,  cannot  be  eafily  heat- 
ed without  cracking,  and  therefore  we  can  go  no  great 
length  in  hardening  it.  The  boles  have  almoft  loft 
their  value  as  medicines ;  but  are  ftill  employed  to 
make  bricks,  potter's  ware,  &c.  Tripoli  is  of  indif- 
penfable  ufe  in  the  bufinefs  of  polifhing,  and  is  like- 
wife,  on  many  occafions,  ufed  for  making  moulds  to  caft 
metals  in. 

In  agriculture,  clay  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  ;  ex- 
cepting, however,  according  to  Cronftedt,  the  white, 
and  fermenting  clays  abovementioned,  for  which  no 
ufe  has  yet  been  difcovered.  By  its  coherency  clay 
retains  humidity  ;  on  which  perhaps  its  chief  power  of, 
promoting  vegetation  depends. 

Dr  Black  obferves,  that  clay,  when  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  and  kneaded  a  little,  be- 
comes a  remarkable  ductile  adhefive  mafs,  which  is  not 
eafily  dhTolved  in  more  water,  and  to  render  it  thin 
and  fluid  requires  great  trouble.  Hence  it  is  employ- 
ed for  confining  large  quantities  of  water,  as  in  making 
canals  and  dykes  :  but  the  foil  muft  either  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  clay  naturally,  or  fome  quantity  of 
it  muft  be  fpread  on  the  bottom  ;  or  the  water  itfelf 
muft  depofit  a  quantity  of  clay  fufRcient  to  render  it 
tight.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  the  bad  effects  of  allowing 
cattle  to  tread  much  in  clay-grounds  when  wet  ;  for 
the  clay  is  reduced  to  fuch  an  adhefive  mafs  as  not  to 
admit  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  foil,  or  the  water  to 
enter  to  the  roots. 

Clay  is  ufed  in  the  refining  of  fugar  ;  for  which  no 
other  property  is  requifite  than  that  it  may  not  dry  too 
foon :  but  that  fpecies  ufed  in  fulling  muft,  if  we 
were  to  judge  a  priori,  befides  the  finenefs  of  its  par- 


ticles, be  of  a  dry  nature,  or  fech  as  attracts  oils:;  tho' 

this  quality  perhaps  may  not  be  found  in  all  thofe  clays 

that  are  now  employed  in  the  bufinefs.    According  to 

Fabroni,  the  pure  white  clay  being  calcined  in  a  ftrong' 

heat,  acquires  a  phofphorefcent  quality. 

Clay,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in   England,  feated  on 

an  arm  of  the  fea  between  two  rivers,   in  E.  Long. 

o.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.   29. 

CLAY-Laxds,   thofe  abounding  with  clay,  whether 

black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  &c.  of  which  the  black  and 

the  yellow  are  the  belt  for  corn. 

All  clay-foils  are  apt  to  chill  the  plants  growino-  on 
them  in  moift  feafons,  as  they  retain  too  much  water  : 
in  dry  feafons,  on    the  contrary,  they  turn  hard  and 

choke  the  plants.  Their  natural  produce  is  weeds 
goofe-grafs,  large  daifies,  thiitles,  docks,  poppies,  Sec. 
Some  clay-foils  will  bear  clover  and  rye-grafs  ;  and,  it- 
well  manured,  will  produce  the  belt  grain  :  they  hold 
manure  the  belt  of  all  lands  ;  and  the  moft  proper  for 
them^are  horfe-dung,  pigeons  dung,  fome  kinds  of 
marie,  folding  ofiheep,  malt-duft,  allies,  chalk,  lime, 
foot,  &c. 

CLAYTON,  (Dr  Robert)  a  prelate  of  great  learn- 
ing, of  diltinguifbed  worth  and  probity,  and  arefpec- 
table  member  of  the  royal    and  Antiquarian  Societies 
at  London,   was    advanced  to  the  biihopric  of  Killala, 
Jan.  23,  1729  ;  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Cork,  Dec.  19, 
1735;  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  26,  1745  :  and    died 
much  lamented,    Feb.  25,    8758.       His  publications 
are,  1.  A  Letter  in   the  Philosophical    Tranfactions, 
n°  461,  p.  813.  giving  an  account-  of  a  Frenchman  70 
years  old  (at  Iniflianan,  in  his  diocefe  of  Cork),  who 
faid  he    gave   fuck  to  a  child.- — 2.  The  Chronology 
of  the   Hebrew    Bible  vindicated,    &c.   1751,  4:0. — 
3.    An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the   Time  of  the  Co- 
ming  of  the  Melhah  ;   17J1,  8vo. — 4.  An   Effay  on 
Spirit,  1 751,  8vo. — 5.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hiftories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  Anfwer  to  the  Ob- 
jections of  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke  :  in  Two  Letters 
to  a  young  Nobleman,   1752,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1753. 
— 6.  A    defence    of  the   Eflay  on  Spirit,  with    Re- 
marks on  the  feveral  pretended  Anfwers  ;  and  which 
may  ferve  as  an  Antidote  againft  all  that  Ihall  ever  ap-  - 
pearagainft  it,  1753,  8vo.      7.  A  Journal  from  Grand 
Cairo   to    Mount     Sinai,   and  back  again,   tranflated 
from   a  Manufcript  written   by  the   Prefetto    of  E- 
gypt,  in  Company  with  fome   Miffionaries  de  propa- 
ganda fide  at  Grand  Cairo  ;  to  which  are  added,  Re- 
marks on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  My- 
thology of  the  ancient  Heathens,    1753,  8vo,  two  e- 
ditions  4to  and  8vo.     It  was  foon  after  this  publica- 
tion that    his    Lordfliip    became    (in   March     1754) 
a    fellow  of    the   Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.   Some 
Thoughts  on  Self-love,  Innate  Ideas,  Free-will,  Tafte, 
Sentiments,    Liberty,    and   Neceflity,  &c.  occafioned 
by  reading  Mr   Hume's  Works,  and  the  fliort  Trea- 
tife  written  in  French  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  Com- 
panion,    1754,  8vo.— 9.    A  Vindication   of  the    Hi- 
ftories of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  Part  II.  A- 
dorned  with  feveral  Explanatory  Cuts,  T754,  8vo. — 
10.  Letters    between  the    bifliop  of  Clogher  and  Mr 
William  Penn,  concerning    Baptifm,     1755,    8vo. — 
A  Speech  made  in    the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ire- 
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land,  on  Monday,  Feb.  2,  1 756,  for  omitting  the  the  Ni- 
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Claytonia  cene  and  Athanafian  Creeds  oat  of  the  Liturgy,  &c. 

II         1756,  8vo. — 12.  A  Vindication,  part  III.  1758,  8vo. 

.  Cheats.     The  three  parts  of  the  "  Vindication,  with  the  Effay 

"  on  Spirit,  were  reprinted  by  Mr  Bowyer,  in  one  vol. 

8vo,  1759  '  with  fome  additional   notes,  and  an  index 

of  texts  of  fcripture  illuflrated  or  explained. 

CLAYTONIA,.  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  o£ 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order,  Succulent <e.  The  clayx  is  bivalved ;  the 
corolla  pentapetalous  ;  the  ftigma  tririd ;  the  capfule  tri- 
valved,  unilocular,  and  trifpermous.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  natives  of  America.  They  are  very  low  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  white  flowers  ,•  and  are  poflefled  of 
no  remarkable  property. 

CLAZOMEN^E  arum,  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Vel- 
leius,  Pliny)  ;  Clazomena,  ae,  (Mela)  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  cities  of  Ionia.  The  country  of  An- 
axagoras ;  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colophon. 
The  city  was  fmall,  its  port  on  the  N.  N.  W.  fide 
of  the  illand.  Traces  of  the  walls,  Dr  Chandler  in- 
forms us,  are  found  by  the  fea,  and  in  a  hill  are  vefti- 
ges  of  a  theatre.  Three  or  four  trees  grow  on  it ;  and 
by  one  is  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  andafFording  water. 
A  vaulted  room  with  a  chimney  at  one  end,  and  a  ho- 
vel or  two  made  with  ftones  piled,  are  all  the  prefent 
ftructures  ;  and  thefe  are  chiefly  frequented  by  filher- 
men,  and  by  perfons  employed  to  watch  and  to  drive 
away  birds  when  the  grain  ripens.  Referring  to  this 
confined  iituation  of  Clazomense,  a  famous  fophift, 
when  importuned  to  adorn  his  native  city  by  refi- 
ding  in  it  rather  than  at  Smyrna,  replied,  The  nightin- 
gale refufes  to  fing  in  a  cage. 

CLEANTHES,  a  floic  philofopher,  difciple  of 
Zeno,  flourilhed  240  years  before  Chrift.  He  main- 
tained himfelf  in  the  day  by  working  in  the  night :  be- 
ing queitioned  by  the  magiftrates  how  he  fubfifted,  he 
brought  a  woman  for  whom  he  kneaded  bread,  and  a 
gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water  ;  and  refufed  a  pre- 
fent from  them.  He  compofed  feveral  works,  of 
which  there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  remaining. 

CLEAR,  as  a  naval  term,  is  varioully  applied  to 
the  weather,  the  fea-coafts,  cordage,  navigation,  &c. 
The  weather  is  faid  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and 
open,  as  oppofed  to  cloudy  or  foggy.  The  fea-coaft  is 
called  clear  when  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted,  or 
rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  fands,  or  breakers,  &c. 
It  is  exprefled  of  cordage,  cables,  &c.  when  they  are 
unembantafled  or  difentangled,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  fervice.  It  is  ufually  oppofed  to  foul  in  all 
thefe  fenfes. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontns, 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato's  pu- 
pils, during  the  celebration  of  the  feflivals  of  Bacchus. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  during  12  years. 
A  Lacedaemonian  fent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
was  recalled,  but  refufed  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus 
the  younger,  who  made  him  captain  of  13,000  Greek 
foldiers.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  Artaxerxes  ;  who 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchus  fell 
into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tiflaphernes,  he  put 
him  immediately  to  death. 

CLEATS,  in  naval  affairs,  pieces  of  wood  having 
one  or  two  projecting  ends  whereby  to  fallen  the 
ropes  :  fome  of  them  are  faftened  to  the  inroads  below 


for  this  purpofe,  and  others  nailed  to  different  places    Cieche 
of  the  fhip's  deck  or  fides.  | 

CLECHE,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  crofs,  charged  ^    Clef, 
with  another  crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  colour        v 
of  the  field. 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  ftra- 
tum  of  fuller's  earth. 

CLEDONISM,  Cledonismus,  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion, in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  The  word  is  formed 
from  jtx»<Tfflv,  which  fignifies  two  things,  rumor ,  "  a 
report,"  and  avis,  '*  a  bird."  In  the  firfl  fenfe,  cle- 
donifm  mould  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn  from 
words  occafionally  uttered.  Cicero  obferves,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  made  obfervation  not  only  of  the  words 
of  the  gods,  but  of  thofe  of  men  ;  and  accordingly  be- 
lieved the  pronouncing  of  certain  words,  v.  g.  incen- 
dium,  at  a  meal,  very  unhappy.  Thus,  inftead  of 
prifon,  they  ufed  the  word  domicilium ;  and  to  avoid 
erinuys,  furies,  faid  eumenides.  In  the  fecond  fenfe, 
cledonifm  ihould  feem  a  divination  drawn  from  birds  ; 
the  fame  with  ornithomantia. 

CLEEVERS.     See  Clivers. 

CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  mnfic,  derived  from  the  La- 
tin word  clavis,  a  key  ;  becaufe  by  it  is  exprefled  the 
fundamental -found  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  which  re- 
quires a  determined  fucceffion  of  tones  or  femitones, 
whether  major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note  from 
whence  we  fet  out,  and  refulting  from  its  pofition  in 
the  fcale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this  fuccef- 
fion, and  difcovers  it,  the  technical  term  key  is  ufed 
with  great  propriety.  But  clefs  rather  point  out 
the  pofition  of  different  mufical  parts  in  the  general 
fyftem,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  one  to  an- 
other. 

A  clef,  fays  Roufleau,  is  a  character  in  mufic  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  ftave,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
elevation  occupied  by  that  flave  in  the  general  claviary 
or  fyftem,  and  to  point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notes 
which  it  contains  in  the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  the  ga- 
mut had  been  fignified  were  called  clefs.  Thus  the  let- 
ter A  was  the  clef  of  the  note/*,  C  the  clef  of  ut,  E 
the  clef  of  mi,  &c.  In  proportion  as  the  fyftem  was 
extended,  the  embarraflinent  and  fuperfiuity  of  this 
multitude  of  clefs  were  felt. 

Gui  d'Arezzo,  who  had  inverted  them,  marked  a 
letter  or  clef  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  ftave  ; 
for  as  yet  he  had  placed  no  notes  in  the  fpaces.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than  one  of  the 
feven  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lines  only.} 
and  this  was  fufficient  to  fix  the  pofition  of  all  the 
reft,  according  to  their  natural  order :  at  laft,  of  thefe 
feven  lines  or  clefs  they  felected  four,  which  were 
called  claves  pgnat<e,  or  difcrim mating  clefs  ;  becaufe 
they  fatisfied  themfelves  with  marking  one  of  them  up- 
on one  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  powers  of  all  the 
others  might  be  recognized.  Prefently  afterwards  they 
even  retrenched  one  of  thefe  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  of 
which  they  made  ufe  to  mark  the  fol  below,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  hypoproflambanomene  added  to  the  fyftem  of 
the  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  aflerts,  that  if  we  underftood  the 
characters  in  Avhich  ancient  mufic  was  written,  and  ex- 
amined minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  fhould  find 
that  each  of  them  represents  the  letter  alittle  altered  in  its 
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Clef,  form,  by  which  the  note  was  originally  named.  Thus 
— s/-^— '  the  clef  of  fsl  was  originally  a  G,  the  clef  of  ut  a  C, 
and  the  clef  of  fa  an  F. 

We  have  then  three  clefs,  one  a  fifth  above  the 
other  :  the  clef  of  F,  or  fa,  which  is  the  loweft  ; 
fig.  9.  the  clef  of  ut,  or  C,  which  is  a  fifth  above  the  for- 
mer ;  and  the  clef  of  fol,  or  G,  which  is  a  fifth  above 
that  of  ut.  Thefe  clefs,  both  as  marked  by  foreign- 
ers and  in  Britain,  may  be  feen  in  art.  1 70  of  Music  ; 
upon  which  it  is  necelfary  to  remark,  that  by  a  remain 
of  ancient  practice,  the  clef  is  always  placed  upon  a 
line  and  never  in  a  fpace.  It  deferves  notice,  that 
the  clef  of  fa  is  marked  in  three  different  manners :  one 
In  mufic  which  is  printed  ;  another  in  mufic  which  is 
written  or  engraven  ;  and  a  third  in  the  full  harmony 
of  the  chorus. 

By  adding  four  lines  above  the  clef  of  fol,  and  three 
lines  beneath  the  clef  of  fa,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greatefl  extent  of  permanent  or  efta- 
blifhed  lines,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  fcale  of  notes 
which  can  be  placed  upon  the  gradations  relative  to 
thefe  clefs  amounts  to  24. ;  that  is  to  fay,  three  octaves 
and  a  fourth  from  the  F,  or  fa,  which  is  found  be- 
neath the  firfl  line,  to  the  f,  or  B,  which  is  found  a- 
bove  the  laft,  and  all  this  together  forms  what  we  call 
the  general  claviary  ,•  from  whence  we  may  judge,  that 
this  compafs  has,  for  a  long  time,  conftituted  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fyftem.  But  as  at  prefent  it  is  continually 
acquiring  new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below,  the  de- 
grees are  marked  by  leger  lines,  which  are  added  a- 
bove  or  below  as  occafion  requires. 

Inftead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  by 
Roufl'eau  in  his  Didionary,  (plate  A,  fig.  5.)  to  mark 
the  relation  which  one  clef  bears  to  another,  they  fe- 
parate  them  five  by  five ;  becaufe  it  is  pretty  nearly 
within  the  degrees  to  which  the  compafs  of  ordinary 
voices  extends.  This  collection  of  five  lines  is  called  a 
Jlave  ;  and  in  thefe  they  place  a  clef,  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  notes,  the  pofitions  of  femhones,  and  to 
fhow  what  ftation  the  ftave  occupies  in  the  claviary  or 
general  fcale. 

In  whatever  manner  we  take  five  fucceffive  lines  in 
the  claviary,  we  fhall  find  one  clef  comprehended  ;  nay, 
fometimes  two ;  in  which  cafe  one  may  be  retrenched 
as  ufelefs.  Cuilom  has  even  prefcribed  which  of  the 
two  mould  be  retrenched,  and  which  retained  ;  it  is 
this  likewife  which  has  determined  the  number  of  po- 
fitions aulgned  to  each  clef. 

If  I  form  a  ftave  of  the  firft  five  lines  in  the  clavia- 
ry, beginning  from  below,  I  find  the  clef  of  fa  in  the 
fourth  line.  This  then  is  one  pofition  of  the  clef,  and 
this  pofition  evidently  relates  to  the  loweft  note  ;  thus 
likewife  it  is  that  of  the  bafs  clef. 

If  I  wifh  to  gain  a  third  in  aflent,  I  muft  add  a  line 
above ;  I  muft  then  obliterate  one  below,  otherwife 
the  ftave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines.  The  clef 
of  fa  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  and  the  clef  of  ///  is  likewife  found  upon  the 
fifth  ;  but  as  two  clefs  are  ufelefs,  they  retrench  here 
that  of  ut.  It  is  evident,  that  the  ftave  of  this  clef 
is  a  third  higher  than  the  former. 

By  throwing  away  ftill  one  line  below  to  gain  ano- 
ther above,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  ftave,  where  the 
clef  of  fa  will  be  found  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  that 
of  ut  upon  the  fourth.     Mere  we  leave  out  the  clef  of 


fa,  and  retain  that  of  ut.     We  have  now  gained  ano-      Clef. 
ther  third  above  and  loft  it  below.  *— — v — 

By  continuing  thefe  alterations  from  line  to  line, 
we  pafs  fuccelfively  through  four  different  pofitions 
of  the  clef  of  ut.  Having  arrived  at  that  of  fol,  we 
find  it  placed  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  then  upon 
the  firft.  This  pofition  includes  the  five  higheft  lines, 
and  gives  the  fharpeft  diapafon  which  the  clefs  can  fig- 
nify. 

The  reader  may  fee  in  Roufleau's  Mufical  Diction- 
ary, Plate  A.  fig.  5.  this  fucceflion  of  clefs  from  the 
loweft  to  the  higheft  ;  which  in  all  conftitutes  eight 
ftaves,  clefs,  or  different  pofitions  of  clefs. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  character  and  genius  of  any 
voice  or  inftrument,  if  its  extent  above  or  below  does 
not  furpafs  that  of  the  general  claviary,  in  this  number 
may  be  found  a  ftation  and  a  clef  fuitable  to  it ;  and 
there  are,  in  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  parts 
in  mufic.  If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  confiderable, 
fo  that  the  number  of  lines  neceflary  to  be  added  above 
or  below  may  become  inconvenient,  the  clef  is  then 
changed  in  the  courfe  of  the  mufic.  It  may  be  plainly 
perceived  by  the  figure,  what  clef  it  is  necelfary  to 
choofe,  for  raifing  or  depreffing  any  part,  under  what- 
ever clef  it  may  be  actually  placed. 

It  will  likewife  appear,  that  in  order  to  adjuft  one 
clef  to  another,  both  muft  be  compared  by  the  gene- 
ral claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may  determine 
what  every  note  under  one  of  the  clefs  is  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this  exercife  repeated 
that  we  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  with  eafe  all  the 
parts. 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,,  that  we  may  place 
whatever  note  we  pleafe  of  the  gamut  upon  any  line 
or  fpace  whatever  of  the  ftave,  fince  we  have  the 
choice  of  eight  different  pofitions,  which  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  the  octave.  Thus  you  may  mark  a 
whole  tune  upon  the  fame  line,  by  changing  the  clef 
at  each  gradation.  The  7th  fig.  of  the  fame  plate  in 
Roufleau's  Mufical  Dictionary,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred,  fhows  by  the  feries  of  clefs  the  order  of  the 
notes,  re,  fa,  la,  ut,  mi,  fol,  f,  re,  rifing  by  thirds, 
although  all  placed  upon  the  fame  line.  The  fig.  fol- 
lowing reprefents  upon  the  order  of  the  fame  clefs 
the  note  ut,  which  appears  to  defcend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  ftave  ;  and  further,  which  yet,  by 
means  of  changing  the  clef,  ftill  preferves  its  unifon. 
It  is  upon  fuch  examples  as  this,  that  fcholars  ought 
to  exercife  themfelves,  in  order  to  underftand  at  the 
firft  glance  the  powers  of  all  the  clefs,  and  their  fi- 
multaneous  effect. 

There  are  two  of  their  pofitions,  viz.  the  clef  of 
fol  upon  the  firft  line,  and  that  of  fa  upon  the  third, 
which  feem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into  defuetude. 
The  firft  of  thefe  may  feem  lefs  neceflary,  becaufe 
it  produces  nothing  but  a  pofition  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  of  fa  upon  the  fourth  line,  from  which  however 
it  differs  by  two  ocTaves.  As  to  the  clef  of  fa,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely  from  the  third  line, 
we  fhall  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  pofition,  and 
that  the  eompofition  of  the  claviary,  which  is  at 
prefent  complete,  will  by  thefe  means  become  de- 
fective. 

Thus  much  for  Roufleau's  account  of  clefs.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  their  tranfpofition  j  but  as  this  would 

render 
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Cleft      render  the  prefent  article  too  long  and  intricate,  we     placed,  and  offering  them  any  thing  elfe  which  was  Clemency, 
H         remit  the  curious  to  liis  Mufical  Dittionary,  vol.  i.     in  his  power  to  grant.    At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  ' 
Clemency.  page  j^     See  a^0  j\qa/com'j  Dijfertatkn  o?i  MufiQ.         a  meflenger  to  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  was 
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CLEFT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a  fpace  made  by  the 
feparation  of  parts.  Green  timber  is  very  apt  to  fplit 
and  cleave  in  feveral  places,  after  it  is  wrought  into 
form ;  and  thefe  cracks  in  it  are  very  difagreeable  to 
the  fight.  The  common  method  of  the  country  car- 
penters is  to  fill  up  thefe  cracks  with  a  mixture  of 
greafe  and  faw  duft  ;  but  the  neat  ell  way  of  all  is, 
the  foaking  both  fides  well  with  the  fat  of  beef-broth, 
and  then  dipping  pieces  of  fponge  into  the  fame  broth, 
and  filling  up  all  the  cracks  with  them  :  they  fwell 
but  fo  as  to  fill  the  whole  crack  ;  and  accommodate 
themfelves  fo  well  to  it,  that  the  deficiency  is  hardly 
feen. 

Clefts,  or  Cracks,  in  farriery,  appear  on  the 
bought  of  the  pafterns,  and  are  caufed  by  a  fharp  and 
malignant  humour.     See  Farriery,  feci,  xxxiii. 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine,  which 
ferves  as  a  badge  of  the  Centurion's  office. 

CLEMATIS,  virgin's- bower:  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
26th  order,  Multifd'tqua.  There  is  no  calyx ;  the  petals 
are  four,  rarely  five ;  the  feeds  have  a  train.  There 
are  twelve  fpecies  ;  all  of  which,  except  two  are  fhrub- 
by  climbing  plants,  very  hardy,  and  adorned  with  qua- 
drupetalous  flowers  of  red,  blue,  purple,  white,  and 
greenifh  colours.  They  are  very  eafily  propagated 
by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  vitis  alba,  one  of  the  fpe- 
cies, is  very  acrid  to  the  tafte,  and  without  any  fin  ell. 
It  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  cauftic,  and  for  cleaniing  old 
ulcers.  The  root  is  faid  to  be  purgative.  The  leaves 
of  all  the  fpecies  bruifed  and  applied  to  the  fkin,  burn 
it  into  carbuncles  as  in  the  plague  ;  and  if  applied  to 
the  noftrils  in  a  fultry  day  immediately  after  being 
cropped,  will  caufe  the  fame  uneafy  fenfation  as  a  flame 
applied  to  that  part  would  occafion.  Hence  the  title 
of  flammula,  or  "  little  flame,"  by  which  this  genus 
of  plants  was  formerly  diftinguifhed. 

CLEMENCY,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  mercy  ; 
and  implies  a  remiffion  of  feverity  towards  offenders. 
The  term  is  moft  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
forgivenefs  exercifed  by  princes  or  perfons  of  high 
authority.  It  is  the  refult,  indeed,  of  a  difpofition 
which  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  all  ranks,  though 
its  effects  cannot  be  equally  confpicuous  or  exten- 
five.  In  praife  of  clemency  joined  with  power, 
it  is  obferved,  that-  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  the 
honour,  and  the  duty  of  a  prince,  but  it  is  alfo  his 
fecurity,  and  better  than  all  his  garrifons,  forts,  and 
guards,  to  preferve  himfelf  and  his  dominions  in  fafe- 
ty  :  That  that  prince  is  truly  royal,  whomafters  him- 
felf; looks  upon  all  injuries  as  below  him  ;  and  go- 
verns by  equity  and  reafon,  not  by  paffion  or  caprice. 
In  illuftration  of  this  fubject,  the  following  examples 
are  felected  out  of  many  recorded  in  hiftory. 

1.  Two  patricians  having  confpired  againft  Titus 
the  Roman  emperor,  were  difcovered,  convicted,  and 
fentenced  to  death  by  the  fenate  :  but  the  good-na- 
tured prince  fent  for  them,  and  in  private  admonifhed 
them,  that  in  vain  they  afpired  to  the  empire,  which 
was  given  by  deftiny  ;  exhorting  them  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  rank. in  which  by  Providence  they  had  been 


then  at  a  great  diftance,  and.  under  deep  concern  about 
the  fate  of  her  fon,  to  allure  her,  that  her  fonwas  not 
only  alive,  but  forgiven. 

2.  Licinius  having  raifed  a  numerous  army,  Zofi-  Zof.  ii.  674 
mus  fays   130,000  men,  endeavoured  to  wreft  the  go- 
vernment out  of  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law  Con- 
ftantine  the  emperor.     But  his  army  being  defeated, 
Licinius  fled  with  what  forces  he  could  rally  to  Nico- 

media,  whither  Conftantine  purfued  him,  and  imme- 
diately invefted  the  place  :  but  on  the  fecond  day  of 
the  fiege,  the  emperor's  fifter  intreating  him,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  by  the  tendernefs  he  had  ever  fhown 
for  her,  to  forgive  her  hufband,  and  grant  him  at  leafir 
his  life,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  re- 
queft ;  and  the  next  day,  Licinius,  finding  no  means 
of  making  his  efcape,  prefented  himfelf  before  the 
conqueror,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  yielded 
to  him  the  purple  and  the  other  enfigns  of  fovereignty. 
Conftantine  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
entertained  him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  fent  him 
to  ThelTalonica,  afluring  him,  that  he  fhould  live  jan- 
molefted  fo  long  as  he  raifed  no  new  difturbances. 

3.  The  council  of  thirty,  eftablifhed  at  Athens  by 
Lyfander,  committed  the  molt  execrable  cruelties. 
Upon  pretence  of  reftraining  the  multitude  within 
their  duty,  and  to  prevent  feditions,  they  had  caufed 
guards  to  be  afligned  them,  had  armed  3000  of  the 
citizens  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  dis- 
armed all  the  reft.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmoft 
terror  and  difmay.  Whoever  oppofed  their  injuftice 
and  violence  fell  a  victim  to  their  refentment.  Riches 
w~as  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  fentence 
upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  the 
confifcation  of  eftates  ;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  di- 
vided amongft  themfelves.  They  put  more  people  to 
death  (fays  Xenophon)  in  eight  months  of  a  peace, 
than  their  enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 
All  the  citizens  of  any  confideration  in  Athens,  and 
who  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced 
to  fo  hard  and  fhameful  a  flavery,  and  fought  elfewhcre 
an  afylum  and  retreat,  where  they  might  live  in  fafe- 
ty.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was  Thrafybulus,  a  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  beheld  with  the 
moft  lively  affliction  the  miferies  of  his  country. 

The  Lacedemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  endea- 
vour to  deprive  thofe  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  laft  re-* 
fource.  They  publifhed  an  edict  to  prohibit  the  cities 
of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed  that  they 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  con- 
demned all  fuch  as  fhould  contravene  the  execution  of 
this  edict  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  ci- 
ties rejected  with  difdain  fo  unjuft  an  ordinance,  Me-, 
gara  and  Thebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree 
to  punifh  all  perfons  whatfoever  that  fhould  fee  an  A- 
thrnian  attacked  by  his  enemies  without  doing  his  ut- 
moft to  afhfl  him.  .  Lyfias,  an  orator  of  Syracufe  who 
had  been  baniilied  by  the  thirty,  raifed  500  foldiers  at 
his  own  expence,  and  fent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mon country  of  Eloquence.  Thrafybulus  loft  no 
time.  After  having  taken  Phyta,  a  fmall  fort  in  At- 
tica, he  marched  to  the  Piraeus,  of  which  he  made 
himfelf  mafter.     The  thirty  flew  thither  with  their 
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Clemency,  troops,  and  s.  battle  enfued.     The  tyrants  were  over- 

' *— -'  thrown.     Critias,  the  moll  favage  of  them  all,  was 

killed  on  the  fpot  :  and  as  the  army  was  taking  to 
flight,  Thrafybulus  cried  out,  "  Wherefore  do  you  fly 
from  me  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than  affifl  me  as  the 
avenger  of  your  liberty  ?  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fel- 
low-citizens ;  nor  have  we  declared  war  againfl  the 
city,  but  againfl  the  thirty  tyrants."  He  continued 
with  bidding  them  to  remember,  that  they  had  the 
fame  origin,  country,  laws,  and  religion  :  he  exhorted 
them  to  companionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  reflore 
their  country  to  them,  and  refume  their  own  liberty. 
This  difcourfe  had  the  delired  effect.  The  army,  upon 
their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  and  fub- 
ftituted  ten  perfons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whofe 
conduct  proved  no  better  than  theirs  :  but  king  Pau- 
fanias,  moved  with  compaffion  for  the  deplorable  con- 
dition to  which  a  city,  once  fo  flourifhing,  was  redu- 
ced, had  the  generolity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in 
fecret,  and  at  length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It 
was  fealed  with  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who  having 
taken  arms  to  reinflate  themfelves  in  the  government, 
were  all  put  to  the  fword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full 
pofTemoii  of  its  liberty.  All  the  exiles  were  recalled. 
Thrafybulus  at  that  time  propofed  the  celebrated  am- 
nefly,  by  which  the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that 
all  pafl  tranfactions  fhould  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
government  was  re-eftabli(hed  upon  its  ancient  foot, 
the  laws  were  reflored  to  their  priftine  vigour,  and 
magistrates  elected  with  the  ufual  form. 

This  (faysRollin)  isoneof  thefineft  events  in  ancient 
hiftory,  worthy  the  Athenian  clemency  and  benevolence, 
and  has  ferved  as  a  model  to  lucceilive  ages  in  all  good 
governments.  Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and 
bloody  than  that  the  Athenians  had  lately  thrown  oif". 
Every  houfe  was  in  mourning,  every  family  bewailed  the 
lofs  of  fome  relation  :  it  had  been  a  feries  of  public  rob- 
hery  and  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  impunity  had 
authorifed  all  manner  of  crimes.  The  people  feemed 
to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all  accomplices 
in  fuch  notorious  malverfations,  and  even  the  intereft 
of  the  ftate  to  authorife  fuch  a  claim,  that  by  exem- 
plary feverities  fuch  enormous  crimes  might  be  pre- 
vented for  the  future.  But  Thrafybulus  riling  above 
thefe  fentiments,  from  the  fuperiority  of  his  more  ex- 
tenfive  genius,  and  the  views  of  a  more  difcerningand 
profound  policy,  forefaw,  tha  tby  giving  in  to  the  pu- 
nifhraent  of  the  guilty,  eterna  lfeeds  of  difcord  and 
enmity  would  remain,  to  weaken  the  public  by  dome- 
ftic  divifions,  when  it  was  necefTary  to  unite  againfl 
the  common  enemy,  and  alfo  occafion  the  lofs  to  the 
ftate  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render 
it  important  fervices  from  the  view  of  making  amends 
for  pafl  mifbehaviour. 

4.  Such  conduct,  after  great  troubles  in  a  ftate,  has 
always  feemed,  with  the  ableft  politicians,  the  mofl 
certain  and  ready  means  to  reflore  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into 
two  factions  upon  the  occafion  of  Caefar's  death,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  confpirators,  calling  to  mind 
this  celebrated  amnefly,  propofed,  after  the  example 
of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  pafTed  in  eter- 
nal oblivion. 

5.  Cardinal  Mazarine  obferved  to  Don  Lewis  de  Haro, 
prime  minilter  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  humane 
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conduct  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and  re-  Clemency 
volts  of  that  kingdom  from  having   any  fatal   confe-         || 
quences,  and   «  that  the  king  had  not  loft   a  foot  of  Clement.^ 
land  by  them  to  that  day  ;"  whereas  "  the  inflexible  '       *""""' 
feverity  of  the  Spaniards  was   the  occafion  that  the 
fubjects  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they    threw  off 
the  mafk,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the 
force  of  arms  ;  which  ftifficiently  appears  (fays  he)  in 
the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the  peace- 
able polTeifion  of  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age  ago 
were  the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain." 

6.  Leonidas  the  Lacedemonian  having,  with  300  Herod. 
men  only,  difputed  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae  againfl  lib.  vs.. 
the  whole  army  of  Xerxes  ;  and  being  killed  in  thatc-  77,  /8. 
engagement,  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius  one 
of  his  generals,  caufed  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  up- 
on a  gallows,  making  thereby  the  intended  difhonour 
of  his  enemy  his  own  immortal  fhame.  But  fome 
time  after,  Xerxes  being  defeated,  and  Mardonius 
llain,  one  of  the  principal  citizans  of  iEgina  came  and 
addrefledhimfelf  to  Paufanias,  defiring  him  to  avenge 
the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  fhown 
to  Leonidas,  by  treating  Mardonius's  body  after  the 
fame  manner.  As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  fo,  he 
added,  that  by  thus  fatisfying  the  manes  of  thofe  who 
were  killed  at  Thermopylae,  he  would  be  fare  to  im- 
mortalize his  own  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and 
make  his  memory  precious  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 
"  Carry  thy  bafe  counfels  elfewhere  (replied  Paufa- 
nias) ;  thou  muft  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true 
glory  to  imagine,  that  the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it 
is  to  refemble  the  Barbarians.  If  the  efteem  of  the 
people  of  iEgina  is  not  to  be  purchafed  but  by  fuch  a 
proceeding,  I  fhall  be  content  with  preferving  that  of 
the  Lacedemonians  only,  amongfl  whom  the  bafe  and 
ungenerous  pleafure  of  revenge  is  never  put  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  fhowing  clemency  and  moderation 
to  their  enemies,  efpecially  after  their  death.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  my  departed  countrymen,  they  are  ftiffi- 
ciently avenged  by  the  death  of  the  many  thoufand 
Perfians  (lain  upon  the  fpot  in  the  laft  engagement." 

CLEMENS  Romanus,  bifhop  of  Rome,  where  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  born  ;  and  to  have  been  fellow- 
labourer  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  We  have  no- 
thing remaining  of  his  works  that  is  clearly  genuine, 
excepting  one  epiflle,  written  to  quiet  fome  diftur- 
bances  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  which,  next  to  holy 
writ,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  mofl  valuable  remains  of 
ecclefiaflical  antiquity. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  him 
from  the  former,  was  an  eminent  father  of  the  church, 
who  flourifhed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  beginning 
of  the  third  centuries.  He  was  the  fcholar  of  Pan- 
taenus,  and  the  inflnctor  of  Origen.  The-heft  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  in  2  vols  folio,  publifhed  in 
1 72 J,  by  archbifhop  Potter. 

CLEMENT  V.  (pope)  the  firft  who  made  a  pub- 
lic fale  of  indulgences.  He  tranfplanted  the  holy  fee 
to  Avignon  in  France  ;  greatly  contributed  to  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  knights  templars  ;  and  was  author  of  a 
compilation  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of 
Vienna,  flyled  Clementwes.     He  died  in  1314. 

Clement  VII.  (Julius  deMedicis),  pope,  memo- 
rable for  his  refufing  to  divorce  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon  from  Henry  VIII. ;  and  for  the  bull  he  publifhed 
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upon  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  which  been  revifed  and   correfted  by  many  grammarians  ; 

according  to  the  Romifli  authors,  loft  him  England,  and  other  works.     He  died  at  Grenoble  in  1542. 
,  He  died  in  1534.  CLEOBIS  and  BITON,  two  youths,  fons  of  Cy- 

Clement  XIV.  (Francis  Laurentius  Ganganelli),  dippe  the  prieftefs  ef  Juno  at  Argos.     When  oxen 

the  late  pope,  was  born  at  St  Angelo  in  the  duchy  of  could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mother's  chariot 

Urbino,  in  October   1705;  and  chofen  pope,  though  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put  themfelves  under  the 

not  yet  a  bifhop,  in  1 769  :  at  which  time  the  fee  of  yoke,  and  drew  it  45  ftadia  to  the  temple,  amidft  the 

Rome  was  involved  in  a  molt  difagreeable  and  dan-  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the 

gerous  contefl  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.     His  reign  mother  on  account  of  the  piety  of  her  fons.     Cydip- 

was  rendered  troublefome  by  the  collifion  of  parties  pe  intreated  the  goddefs  to  reward  the  piety  of  her 

on  the  affairs  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  fons  with  the  bell  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a  mor- 

his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  apprehenlions  tal.     They  went  to  reft  and  awoke  no  more ;  ami  by 


Cleofcis 
and  Kiton 

II 
Cleomenes 


of  poifon.  Though  this  report  was  probably  apocry- 
phal, it  is  faid  that  he  often  complained  of  the  heavy 
burden  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear ;  and  regretted, 
with  great  fenfibility,  the  lofs  of  that  tranquillity  which 
he  enjoyed  in  his  retirement  when  only  a  limple  Fran- 
cifcan.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an 
opportunity,  by  a  hngle  act,  to  diftinguifh  a  fhort  ad- 
miniftration  of  five  years  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  ever 
prevent  its  finking  into  obfcurity.  His  death  was  im- 
mediately attributed  to  poifon,  as  if  an  old  man  of  70, 
loaded  with  infirmities  and  diforders,  could  not  quit 
the  w»rld  without  violence.  His  proceedings  againft 
the  Jefuits  furnifhed  aplaufible  pretence  for  this  charge ; 
and  the  malevolence  of"  their  enemies  embelliflieditwith 
circumftances.  It  even  feems  as  if  the  minifters  of 
thofe  powers  who  had  procured  their  diflblution  did 

not  think  it  beneath  them  to  countenance  the  report ;  gave  that  general  battle  at  Leuctra,  in  a  very  difad- 
as  if  falfehood  v/as  neceffary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a  vantageous  place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement, 
body  which  had  already  funk,  in  its  full  ftrength,  un-  and  his  army  deflroyed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  382. 
der  the  weight  of  real  mifconduct..  The  charge  was  Cleombrotus  III.  a  fon-in-law  of  Leonidas  king 
the  more  ridiculous,  as  the  pontiff  had  undergone  a  of  Sparta,  who  for  a  while  ufurped  the  kingdom  after 
long  and  painful  illnefs,  which  originally  proceeded  the  expulfion  of  his  father-in-law.  When  Leonidas 
from  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  to  which  he  was  fubject  ;  was  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  banilhe.d,  and  his  wife 
yet  the  report  was  propagated  with  the  greateft  in-  Chelonis  who  had  accompanied  her  father,  now  ac- 
duftry :  and  though  the  French  and  Spanifh  minifters     companied  her  hufband  in  his  exile. 


this  the  goddefs  mowed  that  death  is  the  only  true 
happy  event  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The  Argives 
railed  them  ftatues  at  Delphi. 

CLEOBU  LUS,  fonofEvagoras,  and  one  of  the  Gre- 
cian fages  ;  he  was  valiant,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  an 
enemy  to  vice.  Flourifhed  about  560  years  before  Chrift. 

CLEOMBROTUS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  fon  of  An- 
axandrides.  He  was  deterred  from  building  a  wall 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  againft  the  approach  of 
the  Perfians,  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  He  died  in  the 
75th  Olympiad,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Pliftarchus,  fon 
of  Leonidas,  a  minor. 

Cleombrotus  II.  fon  of  Paufanias  king  of  Spar- 
ta, after  his  brother  Agefipolis  I.  He  made  war 
againft  the  Boeotians  ;  and  left  he  fhould  be  fufpeeted 
of  treacherous  communications  with  Epaminondas,  he 


were  prefent  at  the  opening  of  his  body,  the  moft  hor- 
rible circumftances  were  publilhed  relative  to  that  ope- 
ration. It  was  confidently  told  that  the  head  fell  off 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  ftench  poifoned  and  killed 
the  operators.  It  availed  but  little  that  the  operators 
fhowed  themfelves  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  that 
the  furgeons  and  phyficians  proved  the  falfehood  of 
every  part  of  the  report.  Clement  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  pofTelfed 
of  conliderable  abilities.  He  died  much  regretted  by 
his  fubjects. 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  ufed  among  the  Augu- 
ftins,  who  apply  it  to  a  perfon  who,  after  having  been 
nine  years  a  fuperior,  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes 
a  private  monk,  under  the  command  of  a  fuperior. 
The  word  has  its  rife  hence,  that  pope  Clement,  by 
a  bull,  prohibited  any  fuperior  among  the  Auguftins 
from  continuing  above  nine  years  in  his  office. 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  consti- 
tutions of  pope  Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  the 
councils  of  Vienne. 

CLENARD,  (Nicholas)  a  celebrated  grammarian 
in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Dieft  ;  and  after  ha- 
ving taught  humanity  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin, 
1 .  Letters  relating  to  his  Travels,  which  are  very  cu- 
rious and  fcarce.     2.  A  Greek  Grammar,  which  has 


CLEOME,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  or- 
der, Putcnnhiea.  There  are  three  nectariferous  glan- 
dules, one  at  each  finus  of  the  calyx  except  the  low- 
eft  ;  the  petals  all  rifing  upwards  ;  the  filiqua  unilocu- 
lar and  bivalved.  There  are  15  fpecies  ;  all  of  them, 
except  two,  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  her- 
baceous plants  riling  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  and 
are  adorned  with  flowers  of  various  colours,  as  red, 
yellow,  nefh  colour,  &c.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  require  no  other  care  than  what  is  common  to 
other  exotics  which  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

CLEOMENES,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the 
Argives,  and  freed  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
fiftratidae.  By  bribing  the  oracle  he  pronounced  De- 
maratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  punifh  the  people  of  Jigina,  who 
had  deferted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  himfelf  in  a  fit 
of  madnefs. 

Cleomenes  II.  fucceeded  his  brother  Agefipolis  II. 
He  reigned  34  years  in  the  greateft  tranquillity,  and 
was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  Amis  I.  fon  of  Acrotatus. 

Cleomenes  III.  fucceeded   his  father   Leonidas, 

He  was  of  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  refolved  to  re- 

vftore   the  ancient  difcipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full 

force 
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Cleoa  force.  He  killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poifon 
y  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides,  and  made  his  own 
Cleoilratus  bro[:her  Euclidas  king,  againft  the  law -j  of  the  flate, 
'  >y~~~ *  which  forbad  more  man  one  of  the  fame  family  to  lit 
on  the  throne.  He  made  war  againft  the  Achseans, 
and  attempted  to  deftroy  the  Achsean  league.  Arams 
the  general  of  the  Achseans,  who  fnppofeti  himfeif  in- 
ferior to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his  alliflance  ; 
and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought  the  unfortunate 
battle  ofSellafia,  retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had 
gone  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality  ;  but  his  fucceifor,  weak  and  fufpicious,  foon 
expreffed  his  jealoufy  of  this  noble  ftranger,  and  im- 
prifoned  him.  Cleomenes  killed  himfeif,  and  his  body 
was  flayed  and  expofed  on  a  crofs,  140  Olymp. 

CLEON,  the  name  of  feveral  noted  men  of  anti- 
quity. 1.  Of  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a 
tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  flate  by 
his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  Thoron  in 
Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Amphipolis  in  a  battle  with 
Bralidas  the  Spartan  general,  Olymp.  89th.  2.  A  ge- 
neral of  Me  (Tenia,  who  difputed  with  Ariftodemus  for 
the  fovereignty.  3.  A  flatuary.  4.  A  poet  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Argonauts.  5.  An  orator  of  Halicar- 
nafliis  who  compofed  an  oration  for  Lyfander,  in  which 
he  intimated  the  propriety  of  making  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  elective.  6.  A  Magnefian  who  wrote  fome  com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  fpeaks  of  portentous  events,  &c. 

CLEONiE,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Argolis,  above 
Mycenae,  on  the  road  which  leads  from  Argos  to  Co- 
rinth ;  Handing  on  an  eminence,  on  every  fide  occu- 
pied by  houfes  In  the  foreft  near  this  town  was  (lain 
by  Hercules  the  huge  lion  (Sil.  Italicus,  Seneca). 
C  le  on  x  us  the  epithet ;  CI  ton  a  mn  Sid  its,  the  lion. — 
Another  Cleonx  on  Mount  Athos  in  Chalcidice. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  By  her  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  me  fubdued  the  two  renowned  Roman 
generals,  Julius  Csefar  and  Marc  Antony  :  the  latter  of 
whom,  it  is  thought,  loft  the  empire  of  Rome  by  his 
attachment  to  her.  At  length,  Marc  Antony  being 
fubdued  by  Octavius  Csefar,  fhe  tried  the  force  of  her 
declining  charms  upon  the  conqueror,  but  in  vain  ;  up- 
on which,  expecting  no  mercy  from  him,  fhe  poifon- 
ed  herfelf,  30 years  before  Chrift.  According  to  fome 
authors,  fhe  was  the  reflorer  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
ry, to  which  fhe  added  that  ofPergamos;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  fhe  ftudied  philofophy  to  confole  her  for  the 
abfence  of  Antony.  With  her  death  ended  the  family 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  294  years  :  for  Egypt,  after 
this,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province ;  in  which 
dependence  it  remained  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  D.  641. 

CLEOPATRIS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  See  Arsinoe.  Now  faid  to  be 
Suez,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea.     E.  Long.  34.   30.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  born 
inTenedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firft  who  dif- 
covered  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  ;  other?  fay,  that  he 
only  difcovered  the  figns  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  He 
alfo  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Grecian  year  about 
the  206th  before  Chrift. 
Vol.  V. 


CLEPSYDRA,  an  inftrument  or  machine  ferving  Clepfy;!;?. , 
to  meafure  time  by  the   fall   of  a  certain  quantity  of     Clerc. 
water. 

The  word  comes  from  xxe^t«,  condo,  tJ'ca,  aqua, 
"  water"  ;  though  there  have  likevvife  been  clepfydrse 
made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  meafured  the 
courleofthc  fun.  Tycho  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made 
ufe  of  it  to  meafure  the  motion  of  the  flars,  &c.  and 
Dudley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making  all  his 
maritime  obfervations.  The  ufe  of  clepfy drse  is  very 
ancient :  they  wxre  invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Pto- 
lemies ;  as  were  alfo  fun-dials.  Their  ufe  was  chiefly 
in  the  winter  ;  the  fun-dials  ferved  in  the  fummer. 
They  had  two  great  defects  ;  the  one,  that  the  water 
ran  out  with  a  greater  or  lefs  facility,  as  the  air  was 
more  or  lefs  denfe  ;  the  other,  that  the  water  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  the  con- 
cluflon.  M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  clepfydra  free 
from  both  thefe  inconveniences  ;  and  which  has  thefe 
three  grand  advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofe  of  clocks,  of  ferving  in  navigation  for  the  difco- 
very  of  the  longitude,  and  of  meafuring  the  motion  of 
the  arteries. 

Conflruftion  of  a  Clepsxdra.  To  divide  any  cy- 
lindric  vefiel  into  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion 
of  time  ;  -the  time  wherein  the  who]e,  and  that  where- 
in any  part,  is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  a  cylindric  vefiel,  whofe  charge  of 
water  flows  out  in  twelve  hours,  wTere  required  to  be 
divided  into  parts  to  be  evacuated  each  hour.  1.  As 
the  part  of  time  1  is  to  the  whole  time  12  ;  fo  is  the 
fame  time  1 2  to  a  fourth  proportional,  144.  2.  Divide 
the  altitude  of  the.  veilel  into  144  equal  parts:  here 
the  laft  will  fall  to  the  laft  hour  5  the  three  next  above 
to  the  laft  part  but  one  j  the  five  next  to  the  tenth 
hour,  &c.  ;  laftly,  the  23  laft  to  the  firft  hour.  For 
fince  the  times  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  natural 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numeration  be  in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  unequal  numbers  1, 
?»  5)  f>  9>  &c«  the  altitude,  computed  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  1,  4,  9,  16, 
25,  &c.  therefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time  144 
comprehends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veffel 
to  be  evacuated.  But  a  third  proportional  to  1  and 
12  is  the  fquare  of  12,  and  confequently  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di- 
vided, to  be  diftributed  according  to  the  feries  of  the 
unequal  numbers,  through  the  equal  intervals  of  hours. 
Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  veffel,  other  lefs 
veffels  equal  thereto  may  be  fubftituted  ;  the  altitude 
of  a  veffel  emptied  in  a  given  fpace  of  time  being  given, 
the  altitude  of  another  veffel  to  be  emptied  in  a  given 
time  may  be  found ;  viz.  by  making  the  altitudes  as 
the  fquares  of  the  times.  For  a  further  defcription, 
with  a  figure,  fee  Hydrostatics. 

CLERC,  (John  le)  a  moft  celebrated  writer  and 
univerfal  fcholar,  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  After  he 
had  pafTed  through  the  ufualcourfe  of  ftudy  at  Geneva, 
and  had  loft  his  father  in  1676,  he  went  to  France  in 
1678  ;  but  returning  the  year  after,  he  was  ordained 
with  the  general  applaufe  of  all  his  examiners.  In 
1682,  le  Clerc  vifited  England  with  a  view  to  learning 
the  language.  He  preached  feveral  times  in  the  French 
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Clerc.  churches  in  London,  and  vifited  feveral  bifhops  and  miracle  of  the  feeding  five  thoufand,  a  middling  fized  Clerc 
men  of  learning  :  but  the  fmoky  air  of  the  town  not  plate,  lengthwife.  In  the  firfl  impreffions,  which  are  *— v — 
agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  Holland  within  very  rare,  a  town  appears  in  the  back-ground  ;  in 
the  year,  where  he  at  length  fettled.  He  preached  place  of  which  a  mountain  is  fubftituted  in  the  common 
before  a  fynod  held  at  Rotterdam  by  the  remonflrants  ones.  3.  The  elevation  of  'the  large  Ji ones  ufed  in  build- 
in  16S4  ;  and  was  admitted  profellbr  of  philofophy,  ing  the  front  of  the  Louvre,  a  large  plate,  "lengthwife. 
polite  literature,  and   the   Hebrew  tongue,  in  their     The  firfl  impreffions  are  without  the  date  1677,  which 

was  afterwards  added.  4.  The  acade?ny  of  the  fciences, 
a  middling  fized  plate,  lengthwife.  The  firfl  impref- 
fions are  before  the  fkeleton  of  the  flag  and  tortoife 
were  added.     The  fecond  impreffions  are  before  the 


fchool  at  Amfterdam.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
affords  nothing  but  the  hiflory  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
controverfles  he  was  engaged  in;  but  thefe  would  lead 
into  too  extenfive  a  detail.     He  continued  to  read  re- 


gular lectures  ;  and  becaufe  there  was  no  fingle  author  fhadow  was  enlarged  at  the  bottom,  towards  the  right 
full  enough  for  his  purpofe,  he  drew  up  and  publilhed  hand  fide  of  the  print.  Both  thefe  impreffions  are 
his  Logic,  Ontology,  Pneumatology,  and  Natural  Phi-  very  fcarce.  The  firfl  is  rarely  met  with.  This  print 
lofophy.  He  publifhed  Ars  Critica ;  a  Commentary  was  copied  for  Chamber's  Dictionary.  5.  The  May 
on  the  Old  teflament;  a  Compendium  of  Univerfal  of  the  Gobelins,  a  middling-iized  plate,  lengthwife.  The 
Hiflory  ;  an  Ecclefiaflical  Hiflory  of  the  two  firfl  Cen-  firfl  impreffion  is  before  the  woman  was  introduced, 
turies ;  a  French  Tranflation  of  the  New  Teflament,  who  covers  the  wheel  of  the  coach.  6.  The  jour  con- 
Sec.  In  1686,  he  began,  jointly  with  M.  delaCrofe,  quefts,  large  plates,  lengthwife,  reprefenting  the  taking 
his  BibliothequeUniverfelle  tt  Hijiorique,  in  imitation  of  of  Tournay,  the  taking  of  Dovay,  the  defeat  of  the 
other  literary  journals  ;  which  was  continued  to  the  comte  de  Marfin,  and  the  Switzerland  alliance.  7. 
year  1693,  inclufive,  in  26  vols.     In  1703,  he  began  The  battles  of  Alexander,  from  Le  Brun,  fix  fmall  long 


his  Bibliotheque  Choifie,  and  continued  it  to  1714,  and 


plates,  including  the  title,  which  reprefents  the  picture 
gallery  at  the  Gobelins.     The  firfl  impreffions  of  the 


then  commenced  another  work  on  the  fame  plan  called 

Bibliotheque  Ancienneet  Moderne,  which  he  continued  to     tent  of  Darius,  which  plate  makes  part  of  this  fet,  is 

the  year  1728;  all  of  them  juflly   deemed  excellent     diflinguifhed  by  the  fhoulder  of  the  woman,  who  is 


flores  of  ufeful  knowledge.  In  1728,  he  was  feized 
with  a  palfy  and  fever ;  and  after  fpending  the  lafl 
fix  years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftanding, 
died  in  1736. 

Clerc,  (Johnle)  called  Chevalier,  an  eminent  hiflo- 
rical  painter,  was  born  at  Nanci  in  1 5  7,  but  ftudied 
in  Italy,  where  he  relided  for  twemy  years  ;  and  was 
a  difciple  of  Carlo  Venetiano,  with  whom  he  worked 
a  long  time,  and  whofe  flyle  he  fo  effectually  ftudied 
and  imitated,  that  feveral  of  the  pictures  which  were 
finifhed  by  le  Clerc  were  taken  for  the  work  of  Ve- 
netiano. He  was  mofl  highly  efleemed  at  Venice  for 
his  extraordinary  merit ;  and  as  a  token  of  public  re- 
fpect,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  His  free- 
dom of  hand  was  remarkable  ;  he  had  a  light  pencil ; 
and  in  his  colouring  he  refembled  his  mafler.  He  died 
in  1633. 

Clerc,  (Sebaflian  le)  engraver  and  defigner  in  or- 
dinary to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1637. 
After  having  learnt  defigning,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
mathematics,  and  was  engineer  to  the  marfhal  de  la 
Ferte.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1665,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  defigning  and  engraving  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a  penfion  of  600  crowns 


feated  in  the  front,  being  without  the  fhadow,  which 
was  afterwards  added  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  called 
the  prints  with  the  naked  /boulder.  8.  1  he  entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon,  amiddling-fizedplate,  length- 
wife.  In  the  firfl  impreffions,  the  face  of  Alexander 
is  feen  in  profile ;  in  the  fecond,  it  is  a  three  quar- 
ter face,  and  therefore  called  the  print  with  the  head 
turned. 

Clerc,  (George  le)  count  de  BufFon,  a  celebrated 
naturalifl,  was  born  at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  the 
7th  of  September  1 707  :  his  father  was  a  counfellor 
of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  fon  was  deliined 
to  the  fame  office,  if  fcience  had  not  drawn  him  away 
from  the  law.  He  ftudied  at  Dijon  ;  and  his  eager 
activity,  his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  robuft  confti- 
tution,  fitted  him  to  purfue  bufmefs  and  pleafure  with 
equal  ardour.  His  early  paffion  was  for  aftronomy, 
and  the  young  Le  Clerc  was  never  without  Euclud  in 
his  pocket  .  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  with  an 
Englifh  nobleman  and  his  governor  to  Italy ;  but  he 
overlooked  the  choicefl  remains  of  art,  and,  amidfl  the 
ruins  of  an  elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he  firfl  felt 
the  charms  of  natural  hiflory,  whofe  zealous  and  fuc- 
cefsful  admirer  he  afterwards  proved.     On  his  return 


In  1672,  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of    to  France,  he  fought,  on  fome  occafional  quarrel,  wkh 


painting  and  fculpture  ;  and  in  1680  was  made  pro- 
fefTor  of  geometry  and  perfpective  in  the  fame  acade- 
my. He  publilhed,  befides  a  great  number  of  defigns 
and  prints,  1.  A  Treatife  on  theoretical  and  practical 
Geometry.  2.  A  Treatife  on  Architecture  ;  and  other 
works  :  and  died  in  171 4. — He  was  an  excellent  ar- 
tifl,  but  chiefly  in  the  petit  flyle.  His  genius  feldom 
exceeds  the  dimenfions  of  fix  inches.  Within  thofe 
limits  he  could  draw  up  20,000  men  with  great  dex- 
terity. No  artift  except  Callot  and  Delia  Bella  could 
touch  a  fmall  figure  with  fo  much  fpirit.  His  mofl 
efleemed  prints  are  :  1  The  paffion  of  our  Saviour,  on 
36  fmall  plates,  lengthwife,  from  his  own  compoiitions. 
The  befl  impreffions  are  without  the  borders.     2.  The 


an  Englifhman,  whom  he  wounded,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Paris.  He  there  tranflated  Newton's 
Fluxions,  from  the  Latin,  and  Hales's  Statics  from  the 
Englifh,  into  the  French  language.  He  afterwards 
came  to  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  and  this 
journey  concluded  his  travels  :  he  ftaid  there  about 
three  mouths.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  hefucceeded 
to  the  eflate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,000  livres  (above  1 2, oco pounds  fterling)  ;  and  he 
was  one  of  thofe  whofe  eafy  or  affluent  circumflances 
urge  on  literary  purfuits,  and  clear  the  path  of  fbme  of 
its  thorns.  Perliops  this  was  the  period  of  his  retirement 
to  Montbard,  where  he  fpent  much  time,  and  where 
his  leifure  was  little  interrupted  :  while  in  the  capital, 

his, 
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Ciere,     his  office  of  intendant  of  the  king's  garden  and  cabinet 
Clergy,    engaged  much  of  his  time.     He  loved  much  company, 

1 *"*""'  and  was  partial  to  the  fair  ;  but  he  loved  glory  more. 

He  fpent  14  hours  every  day  inftudy  ;  and,  when-  we 
examine  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  works,  we  wonder  at  his  having  executed  fo 
much  even  in  this  time.  At  five  in  the  morning  he 
retired  to  a  pavilion  in  his  vaft  gardens,  and  he  was 
then  inacceffible.  This  was,  as  prince  Henry  of  Pruilia 
called  it,  the  cradle  of  natural  hiftory  \  but  the  was  in- 
differently accommodated.  The  walls  were  naked,  an 
old  writing-table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  el- 
bow chair°of  black  leather,  were  the  only  furniture  of 
his  ftudy.  His  manufcripts  were  in  a  cabinet  in  an- 
other building,  and  he  went  occafionally  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  eras  of  BufFon's  works  are  pretty 
well  known.  When  each  was  finifhed,  it  was  put 
afide,  in  order  that  he  might  forget  it,  and  he  then  re- 
turned to  it  with  the  feverity  of  a  critic.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous  ;  and  if  thofe  to  whom 
he  read  his  works  helitated  a  moment,  he  changed  the 
pafiage.  The  works  of  others  he  at  laft  read  like 
MagHabechi,  the  titles,  the  contents,  and  the  molt  in- 
tereiting  parts  ;  but  he  read  M.  Neckar's  Compte 
Rendu,  and  the  Admini  fixation  of  the  Finances,  at 
lennh  :  he  ipoke  of  them  alio  with  no  little  enthufiafm. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Fenelon,  Montefquieu,  and 
Richardfon. 

M.  de  BufFon's  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely 
animated,  but  fometimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exact 
in  his  drefs,  particularly  in  dreffing  his  hair.  He  fat 
long  at  table,  and  then  feemed  at  his  eafe.  His  con- 
verfation was  at  this  time,  unembarrailed,  and  his 
guefts  had  frequently  occafion  to  notice  fome  happy 
turn  of  phrafe,  or  fome  deep  reflection.  His  complai- 
fance  was  very  confiderable  :  he  loved  praife,  and  even 
praifed  hiinfelf  ;  bat  it  was  with  fo  much  franknefs,  and 
.with  fo  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  was  never  dif- 
agreeable.  Indeed,  when  we  conlider  the  extent  of 
his  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  were  always  received,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  was  fenfible  of  his  own  value.  It 
would  perhaps  have  difplayed  aflronger  mind  to  have 
concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93,  and  almoft 
adored  his  fon  ;  his  grandfather  to  87  ;  andihefub- 
ject  of  the  prefent  article  exceeded  only  80.  He 
died  in  April  1788.  Fifty-fix  ftones  were  found  in  his 
bladder  ;  but  if  he  had  confented  to  the  operation,  he 
might  probably  have  lived  longer.  One  fon  remains  ; 
who  near  a  high  tower  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard  has 
placed  a  low  column,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Excebfe  Turri 
Humilis  Columns, 
Parenti  fuo 
Fil.  BufFon. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to  the  body  of 
ecclefiaflics  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  laity.     See  Laity. 

The  diftinction  of  Chriftians  into  clergy  and  laity, 
was  derived  from  the  Jewifh  church,  and  adopted  into 
the  Chriftian  by  the  apoftles  themfelves  :  whenever 
any  number  of  converts  was  made,  as  foon  as  they 
were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or 
church,  a  bilhop  or  prefbyter,  with  a  deacon,  were  or- 


Clergy. 
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dained  to  minifler  to  them.  Of  the  bilhops,  priefts, 
and  deacons,  the  clergy  originally  confifted ;  but  in  the 
third,  century,  many  inferior  orders  were  appointed,  as 
fubfervient  to  the  office  of  deacon,  fuch  as  Acolu- 
thists,   Readers,  &c. 

This  venerable  body  of  men  being  feparate  and  fet 
apart  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  in  order  to  attend 
the  more  clofely  to  the  fervice  of  Almighty  God,  have 
therefore  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  the  muni- 
cipal laws :  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  which 
were  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  ufe  which  the  popilh  clergy  had  endea- 
voured to  make  of  them.  For,  the  laws  having  ex- 
empted them  from  almoft  every  perfonal  duty,  they 
attempted  a  total  exemption  from  every  fecular  tic. 
But  it  is  obferved  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  as  the 
overflowing  of  waters  doth  many  times  make  the  ri- 
ver to  lofe  its  proper  channel,  fo,  in  times  paft,  eccle- 
fiaftical  perfons,  feeking  to  extend  their  liberties  be- 
yond their  due  bounds,  either  loft,  or  enjoyed  not, 
thofe  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  The  perfonal 
exemptions  do  indeed  for  the  molt  part  continue  „:  a 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  ferve  on  a  jury,  nor 
to  appear  at  a  court-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
which  almoft  every  other  perfon  is  obliged  to  do : 
but  if  a  layman  is  fummoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  orders,  he  fhall  notwithftanding  appear  and 
be  fworn.  Neither  can  he  be  chofen  to  any  temporal 
office,  as  bailiff,  reeve,  conftable,  or  the  like  ;  in  re- 
gard of  his  own  continual  attendance  on  the  facred 
function.  During  his  attendance  on  divine  fervice,  he 
is  privileged  from  arrefts  in  civil  fuits.  In  cafes  alfo  of 
felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  fhall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand  ;  and  may 
likewife  have  it  more  than  once  :  in  both  which  par- 
ticulars he  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  layman  But,  as 
they  have  their  privileges,  fo  they  have  alfo  their  dur- 
abilities, on  account  of  their  fpiritual  avocations.  Cler- 
gymen are  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  and  by  ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  are  not 
in  general  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenants  to 
farm,  upon  pain  of  10/.  per  month,  and  total  avoidance 
oftheleafe;  nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any  tap - 
houfe  or  brew-houfe  :  nor  fhall  engage  in  any  manner 
of  trade,  nor  fell  any  merchandize,  under  forfeiture 
of  the  treble  value.  Which  prohibition  is  confonant 
to  the  canon  law. 

Benefit  ofCLERGr,  is  an  ancient  privilege  whereby 
one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to 
purge  himfelf  of  felony. 

After  trial  and  conviction  *  of  a  criminal,  the  judg> 
ment  of  the  court  regularly  follows,  unlefs  fiifpended  articles^;-- 
or  arreftedby  fome  intervening circumftance  ;  of  which  rmgnment, 
the  principal  is  benefit  of  clergy :  a  title  of  no  fmall  cu-  Flea>  Trials 
riofity  as  well  as  ufe ;  and  concerning  which,  therefore, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  1 .  Into  its  original, 
and  the  various  mutations  which  this  privilege  of  the 
clergy  has  fuftained.     2.  To  what  perfons  it  is  to  be 
allowed  at  this  day.  3.  In  what  cafes.     4.  The  confe- 
quences  of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,  the  privilegium  clerlcale,  or  (in  common  Badjl. 
fpeech)  the  benefit  of  clergy,  had  its  original  from  the  Comment. 
pious  regard  paid  by  Chriftian  princes  to  the  Church  in 
its  infant  ftate,  and  the  ill  ufe  which  the  popifh  eccle- 
fiaitics  foon  made  of  that  pious  regard.     The  exemp- 
li 2  tions 


*See  the- 
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Clergy    tions  winch  they  granted  to  the  church  were  principal- 


fcverity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  ac- 
tual clergy  ;  being  fubje&ed  to  a  flight  degree  of  pu- 
niihment,  and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privi- 
lege more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  Hatue  directs, 
that  no  perfon,  once  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  cler°y 
the  true  original  and  meaning  of  the  privilegium  clsri-  Shall  be  admitted  thereto  a  fecond  time,  until  he  pro- 
caJe.  duces  his    orders :  and  in  order  to  distinguish  their 

But  the  clergy  increasing  in  wealth,  power,  honour,  perfons,  all  laymen  who  are  allowed  this  privilege, 
number,  and  intereft,  foon  began  to  fet  up  for  them-  (hall  be  burned  with  a  hot-iron  in  the  brawn  of  the 
felves  ;  and  that  which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of    left  thumb.     This  distinction  between  learned  laymen 


"*  ly  of  two  kinds  :  1,  Exemptions  of  places  confecrated 
to  religious  duties  from  criminal  arrefts  ;  which  was 
the  foundation  of  fanctuaries.  2.  Exemption  of  the 
perfons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  procefs  before  the 
fecular  judge. ia  a  few  particular  cafes;    Which  was 


the  civil  government,  they  now  claimed  as  their  in- 
herent right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  higheft  nature,  in- 
defeafible,  and  jure  divino.  By  their  canons,  there- 
fore, and  constitutions,  they  endeavoured  at,  and 
where  they  met  with  eafy  princes,  obtained,  a  vaft 
extension  of  thofe  exemptions  ;  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  themfelves,  of  which  the  lift  became  quite 
univerfal,  as  in  regard  to  the  perfons  exempted ; 
among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
church  or  clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  totally 
laymen. 


pope  were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Kenry  VIII. 
totally  exterminated  his  fupremacy,  yet  a  total  ex- 
emption of  the  clergy  from  feculiar  jurifdiction  could 
never  be  thoroughly  effected,  though  often  endea- 
voured by  the  clergy  :  and  therefore,  though  the  an- 
cient privilegium  clericale  was  in  fome  capital  cafes, 
yet  it  was  nor  univerfally  allowed.  And  in  thofe  par- 
ticular cafes,  the  ufe  was  for  the  bilhop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king's 
courts  as  foon  as  they  were  indicted :  concerning  the 
allowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many  years 
a  great  uncertainty  ;  till  at  length  it  was  finally  fettled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  prifoner  fhould  firSt 
be  arraigned  ;  and  might  either  then  claim  his  benefit 
of  clergy  by  way  of  declinatory  plea  ;  or,  after  con- 
viction by  way  of  arreft  of  judgment.  This  latter 
way  is  moft  ufually  pracf  ifed,  as  it  is  more  to  the  fatif- 
fadtion  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  previoully  ascer- 
tained by  confeflion  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ;  and  alfo 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  prifoner  himfclf,  who 


may  poffibly  be  acquitted,  and  fo  need  not  the  benefit     tion  of  perjury  in  this  folemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial 


of  his  clergy  at^all. 

Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  fhould  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  fuch  as  had  the 
habitum  et  tonfuram  clericalevi.  But,  m  procefs  cf 
time,  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehenfive  criterion 
was  eftablifhed  ;  every  one  that  could  read  (a  great 
mark  of  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  her 
lifter  fuperftition)  being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  cle- 
ricus,  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerkfhip,  though 
neither  initiated  in  clerklhip,  nor  trimmed  with  the 
holy  tonfure.  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the 
invention  of  printing  and  other  concurrent  caufes,  be- 
gan to  be  more  generally  dilTeminated  than  formerly  ; 
and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
lhip, or  being  in  holy  orders  ;  it  was  found  that  as  ma- 
ny laymen  as  divines  were  admitted  to  the  privilegium 
ilericale  ;  and  therefere  by  fttatue  4  Henry  VII.  c.  13. 
a  distinct ion  was  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay 
fcholars  and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  And, 
though  it  was   thought  reafonable  Still  to  mitigate  the 


Clergy. 


and  real  clerks  in  orders  was  abolished  for  a  time  by 
the  Statutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.and  32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  3*  ;  but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  reftored  by 
ftatute  r  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  which  Statute  alfo  enacts, 
that  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of 
clergy,  for  the  firft  offence  (although  they  cannot  read, 
and  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all  offences 
then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  alfo  for  the  crimes 
of  houfe-breaking,  highway-robbery,  horfe-ftealing, 
and  robbing  of  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real 


In  England,  however,  although  the  ufurpations  of  the     clergy,  were  difcharged  from  the  fentence  of  the  law 


in  the  king's  courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordi- 
nary, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  fatisfied  with 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  fecular  court,  fet 
himielf  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender 
by  a  new  canonical  trial  ;  although  he  had  been  pre- 
vioully convicted  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his 
on  confeflion.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  bilhop 
in  perfon,  or  his  deputy ;  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
clerks  :  And  there,  firft,  the  party  himielf  was  re- 
quired to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence :  next, 
there  was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who 
fwore  they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth  :  then,  wir- 
nefles  were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  prifoner  only:  and,  laftly,  the  jury  were  to 
bring  in  their  virdict  upon  oath,  which  ufually  acquit- 
ted the  prifoner  :  otherwife,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  de- 
graded, or  put  to  penance.  A  learned  judge  in  the 
beginning  of  laft  century,  remarks  with  much  indig- 
nation the  vaft  complication  of  perjury,  and  fuborna- 


the  witnefies,  the  compurgators,  and  the  jury,  being  all 
of  them  partakers  in  the  guilt  :  the  delinquent  party 
alfo,  though  convicted  in  theclearelt  manner,  and  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted,  and  almoft 
compelled,  to  fwear  himielf  not  guilty  ;  nor  was  the 
good  bifhop  himielf,  under  whofe  countenance  thisfcene 
was  tranfacted,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a  lhare  of 
it.  And  yet,  by  this  purgation,  the  party  was  reftored 
to  his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of 
purchafmg  afrefh,  andwas  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
innocent  man. 

This  fcandalous  proftitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms 
of  juftice,  in  the  almoft  cenftant  acquittal  of  felonious 
clerks  by  purgation,  was  the  occafion  that,  upon  very 
heinous  and  notorious  circuroftances  cf  guilt,  tem- 
poral courts  would  not  truft  the  ordinary  with  the 
trial  of  the  offender,  but  delivered  over  to  him  the 
convicted  clerk,  abfque  purgation e  faciendo  :  in  which 
Situation  the  clerk  convict-  could  not  make  purgation  ; 
but  was  to  continue  in  prifen  during  life,  and  was  in- 
capable 
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Clergy,  capable  of  acquiring  any  perfoiial  property,  or  recei- 
*  ving  the  profits  of  his  lauds,  unlefs  the  king  fhould 
pleafe  to  pardon  him.  Both  thefe  coarfes  were  in  fome 
degree  exceptionable ;  the  latter  perhaps  being  too 
rigid,  as  the  former  was  productive  of  the  moil;  aban- 
doned perjury.  As  therefore  thefe  mock  trials  took 
their  rife  from  factious  and  popilh  tenets,  tending  to 
exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  from  the  general  muni- 
cipal law  ;  it  became  high  time,  when  the  reformation, 
was  thoroughly  eftabliihed,  to  aboliih  ib  vain  and  impi- 
ous a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  flatute  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  enacts,  that, 
for  the  avoiding  fitch  perjuries  and  abufes,  after  the 
offender  has  been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  fhall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly  ;  but,  upon  fuch 
allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand,  he  fhall  forthwith 
be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon  ;  with  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the 
offender  in  gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  thus  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a 
century  ;  except  only,  that  the  flatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 
allowed,  that  women  convicted  of  fimple  larcenies 
under  the  value  of  10s.  fhould  (not  properly  have 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
read  ;  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  flock- 
ed, or  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  a  fimilar  indulgence  by  the  flatutes  3  and  4  Will, 
and  Mary  c.  9.  and  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary  c.  24.  was 
extended  to  womenguilty  of  any  clergyable  felony  what- 
ever ;  who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  flatute,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  and  to  be  difcharged  upon  being  burned 
in  the  hand,  and  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing a  year.  All  women,  all  peers,  and  all  male  com- 
moners who  could  read,  were  therefore  difcharged  in 
fuch  felonies  abfolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders ;  and  for  the 
foil  offence  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay  ;  yet  all 
liable  (except  peers),  if  the  judge  faw  occafion,  to 
imprifonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thefe  men 
who  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage, 
were  hanged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  confidered,  that  educa- 
tion and  learning  were  no  extenuations  of  guilt,  but 
quite  the  reverfe  :  and  that  if  the  punifhment  of  death 
for  fimple  felony  was  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  had 
been  liberally  inflructed,  it  was,  a  fortiori,  too  fevere 
for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon,  by  flatute 
5'  Anne,  c.  6.  it  was  enacted  that  the  benefit  of  clergy 
mould  be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  intitled  to  afk 
it,  without  requiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  condi- 
tional merit.  And,  experience  having  fhown  that  fo 
univerfala  lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degrees  of  felo- 
ny ;  and  that  though  capital  punifhments  were  too  ri- 
gorous for  thefe  inferior  offences,  yet  no  pnniihment 
at  all. (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whipping), 
Was  as  much  too  gentle ;  it  was  enacted  by  the  fame 
flatute  5  Anne,  c.  6,  that  when  any  perfon,  is  convic- 
ted of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand 
for  the  fame,  he  fhall,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge, 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  or  public 
work-houfe,  to  be  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 
time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  and  not  exceeding  two 
years ;  with  a  power  of  ■  inflicting  a  double  confinement 
in  cafe  of  the  party's  efcape  from  the  firfl .     And  it  is 


alfo  enacted  by  the  flatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  n.  and.  6. 
Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that  when  any  perfons  fhall  be  convicfed 
of  any  larceny,  either  grand  or  petit,  or  any  felonious 
flealing  or  taking  of  money  or  goods  and  chatties,  ei- 
ther from  the  perfon  or  the  houfe  of  any  other,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  and  who  by  the  law  fhall  be  intitled 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the  penal- 
ties of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping  ;  the  court,  in 
their  difcretion,  inflead  of  fuch  burning  in  the  hand,  or 
whipping,  may  dired  fuch  offenders  to  be  transported 
to  America  for  feven  years  ;  and  if  they  return,  or  are 
feen  at  large  in  that  kingdom  within  that  time,  it  fhall 
be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  this  flate  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefent 
ftand ;  very  confiderably  different  from  its  original  in- 
flitution :  the  wifdom  of  the  Engliih  legiflature  ha- 
ving, in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  laborious  procefs,  ex- 
tracted, by  a  noble  alchemy,  rich  medicines  out  of  poi- 
fonous  ingredients  ;  and  converted,  by  gradual  muta- 
tions, what  was  at  firfl  an  unreafonable  exemption  of 
particular  popifli  ecclefiaftics,  into  a  merciful  mitiga- 
tion of  the  general  law  with  refpect  to  capital  punifh- 
ments. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail,  we  may  collect,  that 
however  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  that 
monfler  in  true  policy  may  for  a  while  fubfift,  of  a 
body  of  men  refiding  in  a  flate,  and  yet  independent 
of  its  laws :  yet  when  learning  and  rational  religion 
have  a  little  enlightened  mens  minds,  fociety  can  no 
longer  endure  an  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  as  mufl  deflroy  its 
very  fundamentals.  For,  by  the  original  contract  of 
government,  the  price  of  protection  by  the  united  force 
of  individuals,  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  united  will  of 
the  community.  This  united  will  is  declared  in  the 
laws  of  the  land  :  and  that  united  force  is  exerted  in 
their  due,  and  univerfal  execution. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  to  what  perfons  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day :  and  this 
mufl  chiefly  be  collected  from  what  has  been  obfer- 
ved  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  pronounce,  that  all  clerks  in  orders  are,  with- 
out any  branding,  and  of  courfe  without  any  tranf- 
portation  (for  that  is  only  fubflituted  in  lieu  of  the 
other),  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  immedi- 
ately difcharged,  or  at  moft  only  confined  for  one  year ; 
and  this  as  often  as  they  offend.  Again,  all  lords  of 
parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  flatute 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  fhall  be  difcharged  in  all  clergyable 
and  other  felonies  provided  for  by  the  act  without  any- 
burning  in  the  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  real  clerks 
convict :  but  this  is  only  for  the  firfl  offence.  Laflly, 
all  the  commons  of  the  realm,  not  in  orders,  whether 
male  or  female,  fhall,  for  the  firfl  offence,  be  dif- 
charged of  the  punifhment  of  felonies,  within  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  andfnf- 
fering  difcretionary  imprifonment ;  or,  in  cafe  of  lar- 
ceny, upon  being  transported  for  feven  years,  if  the 
court  fhall  think  proper. 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what 
crimes  the  privilegium  c/erica/es,  or  benefit  of  clergy, 
is  to  be  allowed.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved/  that  nei- 
ther in  high  treafon,  nor  in  petit  larceny,  nor  in  any 
mere  mifdemeanors,  it  was  indulged  at  the  common 
law :  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  treafon  and  capital 
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Clergy,  felonies  ;  which  for  the  mofl  part  became  legally  in- 
titled  to  this  indulgence  by  the  flatute  de  clero, 
25  Edw.  III.  flat.  3.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks 
convict  for  treafon  or  felonies,  touching  other  perfons 
than  the  king  himfelf  or  his  royal  majefty,  lhallhave 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  al- 
lowed in  all  cafes  whatsoever  :  for  in  fome  it  was  de- 
nied even  in  common  law,  viz.  infidiatio  viarum,Qx\y- 
ing  in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway ;   depopulate  a- 


leges,  without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  in- 
titled  after  it. 

CLERK,  (clericus)  a  word  formerly  ufed  to  fignify 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  «^»p©v,  ufed  for  clergy  ;  but  more  pro- 
perly fignifying  lot  or  heritage,  in  regard  the  lot  and 
portion  of  clerks  or  ecclefiaftics  is  to  lerve  God.  Ac- 
cordingly clems  was  at  firfl  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  who 
had   a  particular   attachment  to  the  fervice  of  God. 


Cleric. 


grorum,  or  deftroyingand  ravaging  a  country  ;  combu-  The  origin  of  the  exprefhon  is  derived  from  the  Old 

ftio  domorum,  or  arfon,  that  is,  burning  of  houfes  ;  all  Teftament,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  lot, 

which  are  a  kind  of  hoflile  acts,  and  in  fome  degree  heritage,  y.\»f(&. ;  and  God  is  reciprocally  called  their 

border  upon  treafon.     And  farther,  all  thefe  identical  portion  ;  by  reafon  that  tribe  was  confecrated  to  the 

crimes,  together  with  petit  treafon,  and  very  many  fervice  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  offerings  made  to  God, 

other  acts  of  felony,  are  oufted  of  clergy  by  particular  without  any  other  fettled  provifion  as  the  refl  had. 

acts  of  parliament.  Thus,  Pafquier  obferves,  the  officers  of  the  counts  (co- 

Upon  the  whole,  we  m«y  obferve  the  following  ?nites)  were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of  clerks  of 

rales.     1.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created,  accompts  ;  and  fecretaries  of  flate  were  called  clerks  of 


or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unlefs  ta- 
ken away  by  act  of  parliament.  2.  That  where  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  the  principal,  it  is  not  of  courfe  ta- 
ken away  from  the  acceffory,  unlefs  he  be  alfo  particu- 
larly included  in  the  words  of  the  flatute.     3.  That 


the  fecret.     So  clericus  domini  regis,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  was  Engiifhed,  the  king' s  fecret ary,  or  clerk  of 
his  council.     The  term  was  applied  indifferently  to  all 
who  made  any  profefiion  of  learning ;  or  who  knew 
how  to  manage  the  pen  :  though  originally  it  was  &p- 


when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  of-  propriated  to  ecclefiaftics.     As  the  nobility  and  gentry 

fence  (as  in  cafe  of  murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape,  were  ufually  brought  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  ther.e 

and  burglary),  a  principal  in  the  fecond  degree,  being  was  none  but  the  clergy  left  to  cultivate  the  fciences : 

prefent,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex-  hence,  as  it  was  the  clergy  alone  who  made  any  pro 


eluded  from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal  in 
the  firfl  degree  :  but,  4.  That  where  it  is  only  taken 
away  from  the  perfon  committing  the  offence  (as  in 
the  cafe  of  ftabbing,  or  committing  larceny  in  a 
dwelling-houfe),  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  not  ex- 
cluded, through  the  tendernefs  of  the  law  which 
hath  determined  that  fuch  ftatutes  fhall  not  be  taken 
literally. 

IV.  Laflly,  We  are  to  inquire  what  the  confequen- 
ces  are  to  the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit  of 


feffion  of  letters,  a  very  learned  man  came  to  be  called 
Hi  great  clerk,  and  a  flupid  ignorant  man  a  bad  clerk. 

Clerk  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  exeicife  their  pens  in  any  court  or  office ;  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds  :  thus, 

Clerk  of  the  Bails,  in  England,  an  officer  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  file  all  bail -pieces 
taken  in  that  court,  where  he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king's 
court ;  fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  the  check  and  con- 


clergy.    We  fpeak  not  of  the  branding,  imprifonment,  troulment  of  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king,  queen, 

or  tranfportation  ;  which  are  rather  concomitant  con-  or  prince.     He  likewife,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  fetsthe 

ditions,  than  confequences,  of  receiving  this  indul-  watch  in  the  court.  There  is  alfo  an  officer  in  the  navy 

gence.     The  confequences  are  fuch  as  affect  his  pre-  of  the  fame  name,  belonging  to  the  king's  yards, 
fent  interefl,  and  future  credit  and  capacity  :  as  ha-         Clerk  of  the  Crown,  an  officer  in  the  king's  bench, 

ving  been  once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that  who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indictments  againft 

guilt  by  the  privilege-  of  clergy  ;  which  operates  as  a  offenders,  there  arraigned  or  indicted  of  any  public 

kind  of  flatute  pardon.  And  we  may  obferve,  1.  That,  crime.     He  is  likewife  termed  clerk  of  the  crown-office , 

by  his  conviction,  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  to  the  king  ;  in  which  capacity  he  exhibits  information  by  order  of 

which,  being  once  vefled  in  the  crown,  fhall  not  after-  the  court  for  divers  offences. 


wards  be  reftored  to  the  offender.  2.  That,  after 
conviction,  and  till  he  receives  the  judgment  of  the 
law  by  branding  or  the  like,  or  elfe  is  pardoned  by 
the  king,  he  is,  to  alL  intents  and  purpofes,  a  felon  ; 
and  fubject  to  all  the  difabilities  and  other  incidents  of 
a  felon.  3.  That,  after  burning  or  pardon,  he  is  dif- 
charged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies  before 
committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  not  of 
felonies  from  which  fuch  benefit  is  excluded  ;  and  this 
by  ftatutes  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  18.  Eliz.  c.  7.  4.  That, 
by  the  burning,  or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  reftored  to  all 
capacities  and  credits,  and  the  poneffion  of  his  lands, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  convicted.  5.  That  what  is 
faid  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and 
laymen,  fubfequent    to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  is 


Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  chancery,  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  conftantly  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor 
in  perfon  or  by  deputy  ;  to  write  and  prepare  for  the 
great  feal  fpecial  matters  of  ftate  by  commiffion,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  viz.  commiffions  of  lieu- 
tenancy, of  juftices  of  affize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol- 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace ;  all  general  pardons,  granted 
either  at  the  king's  coronation,  or  in  parliament :  the 
writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights,  ci- 
tizens, and  burgeffes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  office. 
He  alfo  makes  out  fpecial  pardons  and  writs  of  execu- 
tion on  bonds  of  ftatute-ftaple  forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  of  the  Ordnance.  See  Ord- 
nance. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 


equally  applicable  to  al]  peers  and  clergymen,  although     an  officer  who  tranferibes  and  certifies  into  the  king's 
never  branded  at  all.     For  they  have  the  fame  privi-     bench,  the  tenor  of  the  record  of  the  action  on  which 
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Clerk,  the  writ  of  error,  made  out  by  the  curfitor,  is  brought 
— *— •*  there  to  be  determined.  In  the  king's  bench,  the  clerk 
of  the  errors  tranfcribes  and  certifies  the  records  of 
caufes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the  exchequer.  And 
the  bnfinefs  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  exchequer, 
is  to  tranfcribe  the  records  certified  thither  out  of  the 
king's  bench,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the 
exchequ  e  r-  chamber. 

Clerk  of  the  Effoins,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
keeps  the  eiToin  roll,  or  enters  effoins  :  he  alfo  provides 
parchment,  cuts  it.  into  rolls,  marks  the  number  on 
them,  delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and-re- 
ceives  them  again  when  written.     See  Essoiif. 

Clerk  of  the  Efireats,  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  every  term  receives  the  efireats  out  of  the  lord- 
treafurer's  remembrancer's  office,  and  writes  them  out 
\  to  be  levied  for  the  crown. 

Clerk  of  the  Green-cloth,  formerly  an  officer  in 
chancery,  but  now  abolifhed. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper,  or  Hanaper,  an  officer  in  chan- 
cery, whofe  buiinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  the  feals  of  charters,  letters  patent,  commif- 
fions,  and  writs  ;  alfo  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  for 
enrolling  and  examining  them. 

Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  King's  Hon  fehold,a.n  officer 
of  the  king's  court,  author! fed  to  allow  or  difallow 
the  charges  of  purfuivants,  meffengers  of  the  green- 
cloth,  &c.  to  infpect  and  controul  all  defects  of  any 
tof  the  inferior  officers  ;  and  to  fit  in  the  counting-houfe 
with  the  lord-fteward  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold  for  regulating  fitch  matters. 

Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  paffed 
the  office  of  the  cujlos  brevium ;  and  who  enters  the  ef- 
fect of  writs  of  covenant,  into  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpofe,  according  to  which  all  the  fines  of  that  term 
are  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Market,  an  officer  of  the  king's  houfe, 
to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king's  meafures 
and  weights,  the  flandards  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be 
ufed  all  over  England.  _ 

Clerk  of  the  Nichils,  or  Nihils,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  are  ni- 
chilled  by  the  fheriffs  upon  their  efireats  of  green  wax, 
and  delivers  them  in  to  the  remembrancer  of  the  trea- 
fury,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them  for  the  king. 
See  Nihil. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.     See  Ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making- 
out  all  writs  of  capias  utlegatum  after  outlawry,  to  which 
there  mufl  be  the  king's  attorney's  name. 

Clerk  of  the  Paper-office,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king's  bench,  whofe  buiinefs  is  to  make  up  the  paper- 
books  of  fpecial  pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fef- 
fions  of  the  peace,  whofe  bnfinefs  is  to  read  indictments, 
inrol  the  proceedings,  and  draw  the  procefs  :  he  like- 
wife  certifies  into  the  king's  bench  tranfcripts  of  in- 
dictments, outlawries,  attainders,  and  convictions  had 
before  the  juftices  of  peace,  within  the  time  limited  by 
flatute,  under  a  certain  penalty.  This  office  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  cujlos  rotulorum,  and  may  be  executed  by  de- 
puty. 


Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  that  belongs  to  the  ex-     Clerk. 

chequer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  every  teller's   bill  * •*—J 

into  a  par chment- roll  called  pellis  receptorum  ;  and  to 
make  another  roll  of  payments  called  pellis  exituum. 

Clerk  of  the  petty  Bag,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, whereof  there  are  three,  the  mailer  of  the  rolls 
being  the  chief:  their  bufinefs  is  to  record  the  return 
of  all  inquilitions  out  of  every  fhire  ;  to  make  out  pa- 
tents of  cuftomers,  gangers,  comptrollers,  &c.  ;  libe- 
rates upon  extent  of  ftatuies-flaple  ;  conge  d'  elires  for 
biihops  ;  fummons  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bur- 
gelfes  to  parliament  ;  and  commiffions  directed  to 
knights  and  others  of  every  ihire,  for  afleffing  fubfidies 
and  taxes. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who 
having  the  accounts  of  all  debts  due  to  the  king,  deli- 
vered out  of  the  remembrancer's  office,  charges  them 
in  a  great  roll  folded  up  like  a  pipe.  He  writes  out 
warrants  to  fheriffs,  to  levy  the  faid  debts  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of-the  debtors  ;  and  if  they  have  no  goods, 
then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treafurer's  remem- 
brancer to  write  efireats  againil  their  lands. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  in. 
whofe  office  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  having  fpecial 
privilege,  ought  to  fue  or  be  fued  in  any  action.  In 
this  office  alfo  actions  at  law  maybe  profecuted  by  other 
perfons,  but  the  painthT  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor 
to  the  king,  or  fome  way  accountable  to  him.  The 
under  clerks  are  attorneys  in  all  fuits. 

Clerks  of  Privy-feal,  four  officers  that  attend  the 
lord  privy  feal,  for  writing  and  making  out  all  things 
that  are  fent  by  warrant  from  the  iignettothe  privy  feal, 
and  to  be  palled  the  great  feal ;  and  likewife  to  make 
out  privy  feals,  upon  fpecial  occafions  of  his  majefly's 
affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the  like. 

Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  make  fearches  after,  and  copies  of  deeds, 
officers,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an  officer  continually  attending 
upon  his  majefly's  principal  fecretary,  who  has  the  cu- 
flody  of  the  privy  fignet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  king's 
private  letters  as  thofe  grants  which  pafs  the  king's 
hand  by  bill  figned.  There  are  four  of  thefe  officers 
who  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary's  table. 

Six  Clerks,  officers  in  chancery  next  in  degree  be- 
low the  twelve  mailers,  whofe  buiinefs  is  to  inrol  corn- 
millions,  pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c.  which  pafs 
the  great  feal.  They  were  anciently  clerici,  and  for- 
feited their  places  if  they  married.  Thefe  are  alfo  at- 
torneys for  parties  in  fuits  depending  in  the  court  of 
chancery. 

Clerk  of  the  Treafury,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  records  of  the  court,  makes  out  all  records  of  nifi- 
prius,  and  likewife  all  exemplifications  of  records  being 
in  the  treafury.  He  has  the  fees  due  for  all  fearches  ; 
and  has  under  him  an  under  keeper,  who  always  keeps 
one  key  of  the  treafury- door. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  all  warrants  of  at- 
torney for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  fuit  ;  and  to  in- 
rol deeds  of  bargain  and  fale,  that  are  acknowledged 
in  court,  or  before  a  judge.  His  office  is  likewife  to 
eflreat  into  the  exchequer  all  iffues,  fines,  efireats,  and 
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Clerke     amercements,  which  grow  due  to  the  crown  in  that 

Clermont,  coart. 

' « '      CLERKE,  (Captain  Charles)  a  celebrated  Englifli 

navigator,  was  bred  up  in  the  navy  from  his  youth, 
and  was  prefent  in  feveral  actions  daring  the  war  of 
1755.  In  that  between  the  Beilona  and  Courageux 
he  was  in  great  danger  ;  for  having  been  Stationed  in 
the  mizen-top  on  board  the  former,  the  mail  was  car- 
ried overboard  by  a  ihot,  and  he  fell  into  the  fea  along 
with  it :  but,  however,  was  taken  up  without  ha- 
ving received  any  injury.  When  Commodore  Byron 
made  his  firft  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr  Clerke  fer- 
ved  on  board  his  ihip  in  quality  of  a  midmipman  ;  and 
was  afterwards  on  the  American  itation.  in  the  year 
1 768,  he  failed  round  the  'world  a  fecond  time  in  the 
Endeavour,  on  board  which  he  ferved  in  the  itation 
of  mailer's  mate  ;  but,  during  the  voyage,  fucceeded 
to  a  lieutenancy.  He  returned  in  1 775,  and  was  foon 
after  appointed  mailer  and  commander.  When  Cap- 
tain Cook  undertook  his  laft  voyage,  Mr  Clerke  was 
appointed  Captain  of  the  Difcovery ;  and  in  confequence 
ol  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  naturally  fucceeded  to 
the  fupreme  command.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  his  new  dignity.  Before  his  departure  from 
England,  he  had  manifeil  fymptoms  of  a  confumption. 
Of  this  difeafe  he  lingered  during  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
age ;  and  his  long  relidence  in  the  cold  northern  cli- 
mates cut  off  all  hopes  of  recovery  :  but  though  fenfible 
that  the  only  chance  he  had  of  prolonging  his  life  was  by 
a  fpeedy  return  to  a  warmer  climate,  his  attention  to 
his  duty  was  fo  great,  that  he  perfevered  in  fearch  of 
a  paflage  between  the  Afiatic  and  American  continents 
until  every  one  of  the  officers  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  impracticable.  He  bore  his  diilemper  with  great 
firmnefs  and  equanimity,  retaining  a  good  flow  of  fpi- 
rits  to  the  laft ;  and  died  on  the.  22d  of  Auguit  1778, 
in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  the  ihip  being  then  within 
view  of  the  coait  of  Kamtfchatka. 

Clerke' s  I/land  lies  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  in  N.  Lat.  63.  15.  and  E.  Long. 
190.  30.  It  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  his 
laft  voyage,  but  a  landing  could  not  be  effected.  At 
a  diilance  it  appeared  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and 
to  have  feveral  hills  connected  with  the  low  grounds  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  group  of  iflands. 
Near  its  eailcrn  extremity  is  a  little  Bland  remarkable 
for  having  three  elevatedrocksupon  it.  Both  the  large 
and  fmall  iiland  are  uninhabited. 

CLERMONT,  a  considerable,  rich,  and  populous 
town  of  France,  in  Auvergne,  with  abifhop's  fee.  The 
cathedral,  the  public  fquares,  and  walks,  are  very 
fme»  Here  is  a  bridge  naturally  formed,  as  they  pre- 
tend, by  the  petrifying  quality  of  a  fountain.  E.  Long. 
3.  18.  N.  Lat.  45.  47. 

Clermont  Manvfcript,  is  a  copy  of  St  Paul's  Epi- 
frles,  found  in  the  monafiery  of  Clermont  in  France, 
and  ufed  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS. 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Teitament.  This 
copy  is  in  the  octavo  form,  and  is  written  on  fine 
vellum  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  fome  mutilations. 
Beza  fuppofes  that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Cambridge  copy ;  but  both  were  probably  written 
by  a  Latin  fcribe  in  a  later  period  than  he  affigns 
to  them.  The  various  readings  of  this  MS.  were 
communicated    to    archbifnop   U  flier,    and    they  are 
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preferved  by  Walton.     The  MS.    itfelf  was  in  the  Cleroman- 
pofTeiiion  of   Morinusj  and  after  his  death  dcpolited        cy 
among  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,         II 
N°  2245.  Cleveland. 

CLEROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed  ""  ~~" 
by  the  throwing  of  dice,  or  little  bones  ;  and  obfer- 
ving  the  points,  or  marks,  turned  up.  The  word 
comes  from  «\epoc,  "  lot,"  and  fxcaruety  "  divination." 
At  Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was  a  temple  and  ce- 
lebrated oracle  of  Hercules  ;  where  fuch  as  confulted. 
the  oracle,  after  praying  to  the  idol,  threw  four  dies, 
the  points  whereof  being  well  fcanned  by  the  prieft, 
he  was  fuppofed  to  draw  an  anfwer  from  them. 

Something  of  this  kind  feems  to  have  been  practi- 
fed  with  regard  to  Jonah. 

CLERVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franche 
Comte,  feated  on  the  river  Doux,  belonging  to  the 
houfe  of  Wirtemberg,  but  depends  on  the  crown  of 
France.     E.  Long.  5.  57.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

CLERVAUX,  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  and  fineft 
abbeys  of  France,  in  Champagne,  five  miles  from  Bar- 
fur-Aube,  and  feated  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  woods 
and  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ciftercian  or- 
der. Here  is  a  famous  tun  of  St  Bernard,  which 
will  hold  800  tuns  of  wine.  Near  this  abbey  is  a 
fmall  town. 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Chriil,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  I.  He  re- 
venged the  injuries  he  had  received  from  queen  Stra- 
tonice  by  representing  her  in  the  arms  of  a  fiiherman. 
However  indecent  the  painter  might  reprtfent  the 
queen,  fhe  was  drawn  with  fuch  perfonal  beauty,  tha.t 
ihe  preferved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded  the  ar- 
tift. 

CLETHRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia order,  belonging  to  the  decandriaclafsof  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 8th  or- 
der, Bicornes.  The  calyx  is  quinqnepartite  ;  the  pe- 
tals five ;  the  fligma  trifid  ;  the  capSule  trilocular  and 
three-valved.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Alni- 
folia.  This  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where 
it  grows  in  moift  places,  and  near  the  fides  of  rivulets, 
rifing  near  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  Shaped 
like  thofe  of  the  alder-tree,  but  longer ;  ihefe  are 
placed  alternately  upon  the  branches  :  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  clofe  fpikes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  white,  compofed  of  five  petals,  and 
have  ten  Stamina  in  each,  nearly  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  petals.  This  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  moil  beautiful 
flowering  ihrubs.  Its  feafon  is  commonly  about  the 
beginning  of  July  ;  and,  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  hot, 
there  will  be  part  of  the  fpikes  in  beauty  till  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  This  ihrub  will  thrive  belt  in  moift 
land,  and  requires  a  Sheltered  fituation,  where  it  may 
be  defended  from  flrong  winds,  which  frequent- 
ly break  off  the  branches  where  they  are  too  much 
expofed  to  their  violence.  It  is  propagated  by  layers, 
but  they  are  generally  two  years  before  they  take  root. 
It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are  fent 
out  from  the  roots  :  if  thefe  are  carefully  taken  off" 
with  fibres  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery- 
bed,  they  will  be  flrong  enough  in  two  years  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLEVELAND,  a  district  in  the  north  riding  of 
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Clevefend  Yorkshire  in  England,  from  whence  the  noble  family 
d         of  Fitzroy  took  the  title  of  Duke,  but  which  is  now 
Cliffortia.  extinct. 

w~v  Cleveland,  (John)  an  Englifh  poet  of  fome  emi- 

nence in  his  time,  who  during  the  civil  war  under 
Charles  I.  engaged  as  a  literary  champion  in  the  royal 
caufe  againft  the  parliamentarians.  He  died  in  1658, 
and  was  much  extolled  by  his  party.  His  works, 
Which  confift  of  poems,  characters,  orations,  epiftles, 
isre.  were  printed  in  octavo  in  1677. 

CLEVES,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of  the  circle  of 
Weflphalia,  in  Germany.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  20  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  a  fine  agreeable  country,  and  pretty  populous. 
The  towns  are,  Cleves  the  capital,  Calcar,  Gennet, 
Santcn,  Orfoy,  Bureck,  and  Greit.  Thefe  lie  on  the 
left  fide  the  river.  On  the  right,  Duyfburgh,  Wefe, 
Rees,  and  Emmerick.  There  have  been  great  con- 
tefts  about  this  duchy,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Pruffia. 

Cleves,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Cle- 
ves, of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  ftands  upon  a  plea- 
fant  hill,  about  three  miles  from  die  Rhine,  with 
which  it  communicates,  by  means  of  a  canal  Which 
is  large  enough  for  grea;t  barges.  The  caflle  ftands 
upon  a  mountain,  and,  though  old,  is  very  agreeable. 
Calvinifts,  Lutherans,  and  Roman  Catholics,  are 
all  tolerated  in  this'  city.  E.  Long.  5.  36.  N.  Lat. 
51.  40. 

CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  fome  great  man,  who 
in  refpect  of  that  relation  was  called  patron. 

This  patron  ailifled  his  client  with  his  protection, 
rntereft,  and  goods  ;  and  the  client  gave  his  vote  for 
his  patron,  when  he  fought  any  office  for  hirnfetf  or 
his  friends.  Clients  owed  refpect  to  their  patrons,  as 
thefe  owed  them  their  protection. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus, 
fo  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  the  one  might  live  without  contempt,  and  the 
other  without  envy  ;  bat  the  condition  of  a  client,  in 
courfe  of  time,  became  little  elfe  but  a  moderate 
flavery. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit,  who 
lias  turned  over  his-  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfel- 
Ior  or  folicitor. 

CLIFFORTIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  \ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or- 
der, Trieecca.  The  male  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  no 
corolla  ;  the  ftamina  near  30  in  number  ;  the  female 
calyx  is  triphyllous,  fuperior  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
fruit ;  no  corolla  ;  two  fiyles  ;  with  a  bilocular  cap- 
fule  ;  and  a  fmgle  feed*  There  are  three  fpecies, 
alt  of  them  natives  of  Africa  ;  fo  require  to  be  kept 
in  a  greem-houfe  when  cultivated  in  Britain. 
Their  flowers  make  no  great  appearance ;  but  the 
plants  themfelves  are  very  ornamental  evergreens. 
They  grow  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ;  and 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  muff  be  young 
moots  of  five  or  fix  inches  length.  If  thefe  are  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  fpring  or  fummer,  and  plunged  in  a 
Hot  bed,  they  will  readily  take  root.  They  muft 
Vol.  V. 


be  watered  plentifully  in  fumraa,  but  very  ipariLgly  GftefSJI&c 
in  winter.  Climate. 

CLIMACTERIC,  among  phyficians,  (from  climac-  ' • ' 

ter,  '<  a  ladder"),  a  critical  year  in  a  pcifon's  life. 

According  to  fome,  this  is  every  feventh  year  ;  but 
others  allow  only  thofe  years  produced  by  multiplying 
7  by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  climacteii- 
cal.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring  with  them  fome 
remarkable  change  with  refpect  to  health,  life,  or  for- 
tune :  the  grand  climafteric  is  the  63d  year ;  but 
fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  81  ft:  the  other 
remarkable  climacterics  are  the  7th,  21ft,  35,  49th, 
and  56th. 

CLIMATE,  or  Clime,  in  geography,  a  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  longeft  day  in  the  parallel  nearer  the  pol* 
exceeds  the  longeft  day  in  that  next  the  equator  by 
fome  certain  fpaces  ;  viz.  half  an  hour.  The  word 
Comes  from  the  Greek  xx/^^  "  inclinamentum."  an 
inclination. 

The  beginning  of  the  climate,  is  a  parallel  circle 
Wherein  the  day  is  the  fhorteft.  The  end  of  the 
climate,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longeft.  The 
climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole ;  and  are  fo  many  bands,  or  zones,  termi- 
nated by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator  :  though,  in 
ftrictnels,  there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  breadth  of 
One  zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  conti- 
guous ones,  in  that  the  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  longer 
or  fhoner  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one  place  than  in  the 
other.  As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator, 
the  firft  climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longeft  day 
precifely  12  hours  long;  at  its  end,  12  hours  and  an 
half:  the  fecond,  which  begins  where  the  firft  ends, 
•viz.  at  12  hours  and  an  half,  ends  at  13  hours;  and 
fo  of  the  reft,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where,  what 
the  geographers  call  hour-climates  terminate,  and/w;://'- 
climates  commence.  As  an  hour-climate  is  a  fpace  • 
comprifed  between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the 
firft  of  which  the  longeft  day  exceeds  that  in  the  lat- 
ter by  half  an  hour;  fo  the  month-climate  is  a  fpace 
terminated  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar 
circles,  whofe  longeft  day  is  longer"  or  fhorter  than  that 
of  its  contiguous  one  by  a  month  or  ?d  days. 

The"  ancients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth-,  only 
allowed  of  feveti.  The  fifft  they  made  to  pafs  through 
Meroe,  the  fecond  through  Sienna,  the  third  through 
Alexandria,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes,  the  fifth 
through  Rome,  the  fixth  through  Ponfus,  and  the  fe- 
venth through  the  mouth  Of  the"  Boryfthencs.  The 
moderns,  who  have  failed  further  toward  the  poles, 
make  30  climates  oh  each  fide  ;  and,  in  regard  the 
obliquity  of  the  fphere  makes  a  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  longeft  day,  inftead  of  half  an  houFr 
fome  of  them  only  make  the  difference  of  climates  a 
quarter". 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  i-sbeftowed  on  any  coun- 
try or  region  differing  from  another  either  in  refpect 
of  the  feafons,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants ;  without  any  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  longeft  day.  Abulfeda,  an  Ara- 
Cic  author,  tUftinguifhes  the  firft  kind  of  climates  hy 
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Climate  the  term  real  climates,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  ap- 
parent climates.  Varenius  gives  us  a  table  of  30  cli- 
mates ;    but   without  any   regard  to  the  refraction. 


Ricciolus   furnifhes   a   more    accurate  one,  wherein    Climate 


Clio. 


the  refractions  are  allowed  for 
follows  : 


an  abftrad  of  which 


Middle 

Longeft 

Latit. 

Middle 

Longeft  j  Latit. 

Middle   Latit. 

Cont. 

North 

Cont. 

South 

oiClii/i. 

Day. 

otClim. 

Day.    j 

of  Clim. 

Light. 

Night. 

Light. 

Night. 

I 

1 2th    30 

nO 

18 

VIII 

1 6th     048 

15 

XV 

66°   53 

3id 

2  7d 

3od 

28* 

II 

13         0 

is 

3° 

IX 

17         053 

46 

XVI 

69     30 

62 

58 

60 

59 

III 

13       30 

23 

8 

X 

18         0 

57 

44 

XVII 

73       0 

93 

87 

89 

88 

IV 

14         0 

29 

49 

XI 

19         0 

60 

39 

XVIII 

78       6 

124 

117 

120 

118 

V 

14       30 

35 

35 

XII 

20         0 

62 

44 

XIX 

84       c 

156 

148 

150 

149 

VI 

15         0 

40 

32 

XIII 

22         0 

65 

10 

XX 

90       c 

188 

180 

178 

177 

VII 

TT        3C 

44 

42 

XIV 

24         0 

6? 
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CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
wherein  the  word  or  expreffion  which  ends  the  firft 
member  of  a  period  begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  j  fo 
that  every  member  will  make  a  diftinct  fentence,  ta- 
king its  rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
and  period  be  beautifully  finifhed ;  as  in  the  following 
gradation  of  Dr  Tillotfon  :  "  After  we  have  practifed 
good  actions  a  while,  they  become  eafy  ;  and  when 
they  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  pleafure  in  them  ; 
and  when  they  pleafe  us,  we  do  them  frequently  ;  and 
by  frequency  of  acts,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit ;  and 
confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  fecond  nature  ;  and  fo  far 
as  any  thing  is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  neceflary  ;  and  we 
can  hardly  do  otherwife ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times 
when  we  do  not  think  of  it." 

CLINCH,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part  of  a  cable 
which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then 
feized  or  made  fail. 

CLINCHING,  in  the  fea-language,  a  kind  of  flight 
caulking  ufed  at  fea,  in  a  profpect  of  foul  weather, 
about  the  pofts  :  it  confifts  in  driving  a  little  oakum 
into  their  feams,  to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  at 
them. 

CLINIC,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  church- 
hiftorians  to  thofe  who  received  baptifm  on  their  death- 
bed. 

Clinic  Medicine,  was  particularly  ufed  for  the  me- 
thod of  viliting  and  treating  fick  perfons  in  bed,  for 
the  more  exact  difcovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of  their 
difeafe. 

CLINIAS,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  and  mufi- 
cian,  in  the  65th  Olympiad.  He  was  wont  to  afluage 
his  paffion,  being  very  choleric,  by  his  lyre. 

CLINOPODIUM,  Field-basil:  A  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  41ft  order,  AfperifoHx.  The  involucrum  confifts 
of  many  fmall  briftles  under  the  verticillus  or  whirl  of 
flowers.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
plants,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  They 
are  remarkable  only  for  their  ftrong  odonr,  being 
fomewhat  between  marjoram  and  bafil. 

CLIO,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  firft  of  the  mnfes, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided 
over  hiftory.  She  is  reprefented  crowned  with  laurels, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book  in  the 
•ther.     Sometimes  fhe  holds  a  plectrum  or  quill  with, 


a  lute.  Her  name  fignifies  honour  and  reputation, 
kxeos,  gloria  ;  and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record 
the  actions  of  brave  and  illuftrious  heroes.  She  had 
Hyacintha  by  Pierius,  fon  of  Magnes. 

Clio,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and 
fitted  for  fwimming ;  and  it  has  two  membranaceous 
wings  placed  oppoiite  to  each  other.  The  fpecies  arc 
three,  principally  diftinguifhed  by  the  fhape  of  their 
vagina,  and  are  all  natives  of  the  ocean. 

CLIPEUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the 
flat  deprefled  centroniae,from  their  refembling  a  fhield. 
See  Centronia. 

CLISTHENES,  a  famous  Athenian  magiftrate, 
the  author  of  the  mode  of  bani thing  ambitious  citizens 
by  oftracifm,  or  writing  their  names  upon  a  fhell  :  the 
intention  was  patriotic,  but  it  was  abufed  like  all  other 
human  inftitutions  j  fome  of  the  worthieft  citizens  of 
Athens  being  thus  exiled.  He  died  510  years  before 
Chrift. 

CLITOMACHUS,  the  philofopher,  flourifhed  a- 
bout  140  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  born  at  Car- 
thage ;  quitted  his  country  at  40  years  of  age  ;  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
cefTor  to  Carneades.  He  compofed  many  books,  but 
they  are  all  loft. 

CLITORIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  or- 
der, Papilionacece.  The  corolla  is  fupine,  or  turned 
down-fide  up ;  with  the  vexillum  or  flag-petal  very 
large,  patent,  and  almoft  covering  the  alse  or  wing-pe- 
tals. There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
perennials,  or  annuals,  of  the  kidney-bean  kind,  grow 
ing  naturally  in  both  the  Indies 
flender,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man. 
winged,  placed  alternately,  and  confift  of  two,  three, 
or  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers,  which  are  elegant,  ftand  fingly,  each  on  its 
proper  foot-ftalk.  They  are  very  large,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  deep  blue,  but  fometimes  of  a  white  colour. 
From  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  diftilled  an  eye-water. 
The  beans  reduced  to  powder,  and  taken  in  broth,  to- 
the  quantity  of  two  drachms,  prove  a  gentle  purge  ; 
and  Grimmius  remarks,  in  his  Labor  Ceyl.  that  the 
powder  of  the  dried  beans,  being  mixed  with  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  with  broth,  and  adminiftered  in. 

quantity 


The  ftalk  is  climbing, 
The  leaves  are 


Clitoria. 


Plate 
cxxxvin. 
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quantity  from  one  to  three  drachms,  not  only  mitigates 
colic  pains,  but  is  veryufeful,  and  much  ul'ed  in  Cey- 
lon, in  all  diforders  of  die  ftomach  and  bowels.  Thefe 
plants,  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  and,  in  Britain,  mufl 
be  kept  continually  in  a  ftov.e. 

CLITORIS,  in  anatomy,  is  a  part  of  the  external 
pudenda,  fituated  at  the  angle  which  thenymphae  form 
with  each  other.  Like  the  penis  it  has  an  erection, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  venereal 
pleafure.  The  clitoris  is  of  different  fizes  in  different 
women  ;  but  in  general  it  is  fmall,  and  covered  with 
the  labia.  The  preternaturally  enlarged  clitoris  is 
what  conflitutes  an  hermaphrodite.  When  the  clito- 
ris is  too  large,  it  may  be  fo  extirpated  as  to  remove 
the  unneceffary  part  ;  but  this  requires  much  care,  for 
a  farther  extirpation  fubjects  the  patient  to  an  involun- 
tary difcharge  of  urine. 

CLITUMNUS,  (anc.  gcog.)  a  river  of  Umbria, 
on  this  fide  the  Apennine.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  a  fountain  conlifling  of  feveral  veins,  fituated 
between  Hifpellum  and  Spoletium ;  which  foon  af- 
ter fwelled  into  a  very  large  and  navigable  river, 
funning  from  eafl  to  weft  into  the  Tinia,  and  both  to- 
gether into  the  Tiber.  A  river  famous  for  its  milk- 
white  flocks  and  herds,  (Virgil.)  The  god  of  the  ri- 
ver was  called  Clitumntis. 

CLITUS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great's  nurfe, 
followed  that  prince  in  his  conquefts,  and  faved  his 
life  by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rofaces,  which  held 
an  ax  lifted  up  to  kill  hi  in  at  the  patlage  of  the 
Granicus.  Alexander,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  fome  time  after  invited  him  to  fupper  ;  when 
Clitus,  at  the  end  of  the  repaft,  being  heated  with 
wine,  diminifhed  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order 
to  magnify  thofe  of  Philip  his  father.  This  fo  enraged 
Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  ;  but 
he  was  afterwards  fo  afflicted  at  it,  that  he  attempted 
his  own  life. 

CLIVE,  (Robert)  lord,  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  Efq; 
of  Styche  near  Drayton  in  Salop  in  England,  was  born  in 
1725.  Toward  the  clofe  of  the  war  in  1741,  he  was 
fent  as  a  writer  in  the  Eaft  India  fervice  to  Madras  ;  but 
being  fonder  of  the  camp  than  the  compting-houfe,  he 
foon  availed  himfelf  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
his  pen  for  a  pair  of  colours.  He  firft  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry  in  1 748  ;  acted 
under  major  Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Devi  Cotta  in 
Tanjore,  who  wrote  of  his  military  talents  in  high 
terms  ;  commanded  a  fmall  party  for  the  taking  of 
Arcot,  and  afterwards  defended  that  place  againft  the 
French  ;  and  performed  many  other  exploits,  which, 
confidering  the  remotenefs  of  the  fcene  of  action, 
would  require  a  long  detail  to  render  fufEciently  in- 
telligible. He  was,  however,  in  brief,  looked  upon 
and  acknowledged  as  the  man  who  firft  roufed  his 
countrymen  to  fpirited  action,  and  raifed  their  repu- 
tation in  the  Eaft :  fo  that  when  he  came  over  to 
England  in  1753,  he  was  prefented,  by  the  court  of 
directors,  with  a  rich  fword  fet  with  diamonds,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  pafl,  and  an  incitement  to  future, 
fervices.  Captain  Clive  returned  to  India  in  1755,  as 
governor  of  fort  St  David,  with  the  rankoflieutenant- 
-colonel  in  the  king's  troops  ;  when  as  commander  of 
the  company's  troops,  he,  in  conjunction  with  admiral 


Watfon,  reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  ma- 
tter of  Geria,  his  capital,  with  all  his  accumulated  trea- 
fure.  On  the  lofs  of  Calcutta  and  the  well  known 
barbarity  of  the  foubah  Surajah  Dowla,  they  failed  to 
Bengal  ;  where  they  took  fort  William,  in  January 
175  7  ;  and  colonel  Clive  defeating  the  foubah's  army 
foon  after,  accelerated  a  peace.  Surajah  Dowla's  per-* 
fidy,  however,  foon  produced  frefh  hoftilities,  which 
ended  in  his  ruin  ;  he  being  totally  defeated  by  colonel 
Clive  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plaifey.  The  next  day 
the  conqueror  entered  Muxadabad  in  triumph  ;  and 
placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene- 
rals, on  the  throne  :  the  depofed  foubah  was  foon  af- 
ter taken,  and  privately  put  to  death  by  JafSer's  fon. 
Admiral  Watfon  died  at  Calcutta ;  but  colonel  Clive 
commanded  in  Bengal  the  two  fucceeding  years  :  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Mogul  with  the  dignity  of  an 
Omrah  of  the  empire  ;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new 
foubah  with  a  grant  of  lands,  or  ajaghire,  producing 
27,oool.  a-year.  In  1760,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  com- 
pany, was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  was  raifed  to  an  Iriih  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Clive  Baron  of  Plaffey.  In  1764,  frefli  diftur- 
bances  taking  place  in  Bengal,  lord  Clive  was  efteem- 
ed  the  only  man  qualified  to  fettle  them,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly again  appointed  to  that  prefjdencyr;  after  be- 
ing honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  When  he  arrived  in  India 
he  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  expectation,  in  refto- 
ring  tranquillity  to  the  province  without  ftricking  a 
blow,  and  fixed  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  Britifh  power 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  returned  home  in 
1767;  and,  in  1772,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Eaft  India  company '  was 
agitated,  he  entered  into  an  able  juftification  of 
himfelf  in  a  mafterly  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons.    He  died  fud d V nJj  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 

1774- 

CLOACAE,  in  antiquity,  the  common  fewers  of 
Rome,  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  foil  of  the  city  into 
the  Tiber  j  jultly  reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of 
the  Romans.  The  firft  common  fewer,  called  Cloaca 
Maxima,  was  built  by  Tarquinius,  fome  fay  Prifcus> 
others  Snperbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  ftone  joined  toge- 
ther without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi- 
fices of  thofe  early  times  ;  confifting  of  three  rows  of 
arches  one  above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin 
and  unite  together ;  meafuring  in  the  clear  18  palms 
in  height,  and  as  many  in  width.  Under  thefe  arches 
they  rowed  in  boats ;  which  made  Pliny  fay  that  the 
city  was  fufpended  in  air,  and  that  they  failed  beneath 
the  houfes.  Under  thefe  arches  alfo  were  ways 
through  which  carts  loaded  with  hay  could  pafs  with 
eafe.  It  began  in  the  Forum  Romanum ;  meafured 
300  paces  in  length  ;  and  emptied  itfelf  between  the 
temple  of  Vefta  and  the  Pons  Senatorius.  There 
were  as  many  principal  fewers  as  there  were  hills. 
Pliny  concludes  their  rirmnefs  and  ftrengrh  from  their 
Handing  for  fo  many  ages  the  mocks  of  earthquakes, 
the  fall  of  houfes,  and  the  vaft  loads  and  weights  mo- 
ved over  them. 

CLOACINA,  the   goddefs  of  jakes  and  common 
fewers,  among  the  Romans. 

I  2  CLOCK, 
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Cloclf         CLOCK,  a  machine  conftrucled  in  fuch  a  manner,     hour  j  the  angel  opens  a  door,  and  falutes  the  virgin  ;      clock 


**  and  regelated  fo  by  the  uniform  motion  of  a  pendu- 
lum (a),  as  to  meafure  time,  and  all  its  fubdiviiions, 
with  great  exactnefs. 

The  invention  or  clocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to 
Paciiicus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Lotharius  fon  of  Louis  the  l>ebonnair,  on  the  cre- 
dit of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  UgheLi,  and  borrowed  by 
him  from  Fenvinius.  They  were  at  firfl  called  tioc- 
turiial  dials,  to  diitingaiih  them  from  fun-dials,  which 
Jhowed  the  hour  by  the  fun's  fhadow.  Others  afcribe 
the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  510.     Mr 


and  the  Koly  Spirit  defceuds  on  her,  &c.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  two  hoilemen  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on 
each  other  v  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  1  he- 
theatre  the  Virgin,  with  jelus  chriit  in  hci  arms  ;  the 
Magi,  with  their  retinue,  marching  in  order,  and  pre- 
fenting  their  gifts  ;  two  trumpeters  founding  all  the 
while  to  proclaim  the  procemon.  Thefe,  nowever 
are  excelled  by  two  lately  made  by  Englifb  artifts,  and 
intended  as  a  prefent  from  the  Kail  India  company  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  The  clocks  we  fpeak  of  are 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  are  placed,  in  a  fine 


Derham  makes  clock-work  of  a  much  older  {landing  j     attitude,  a  lady,  leaning   her  right  hand  upon  a  part 


and  ranks  Archimedes's  fphere  mentioned  by  Clau- 
dian,  and  that  of  Poiidonius  mentioned  by  Cicero,  a- 
moug  the  machines  of  this  kind  :  not  that  either  their 
form  or  ufe  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  ours,  but  that 
they  had  their  motion  from  fome  hidden  weights  or 
fpriugs,  with  wheels,  or  pullies,  or  fome  fuch  clock- 
work principle.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
«he  art  of  making  clocks,  fuch  as  are  now  in  ufe,  was 


of  the  chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock  of  curious  work- 
manlhip,  little  larger  than  a  "milling,  that  ftrikes  and 
repeats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Upon  her  finger  fits  a 
bird  finely  modelled,  and  let  with  diamonds  and  ru- 
bies, with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  poflnre,  and 
actually  flutters  for  a  confiderable  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button  below  it ;  the  body  of  the  bird  (which 
contains  part  of  the  wheels  that  in  a  manner  give  life 


cither  firil  invented,  or  at  leail  retrieved,  in  Germany,     to  it)  is  not  the  bignefs  of  the  16th  part  of  an  inch, 
about  200  years   ago.     The  water  clocks,  or  clepfy-     The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube  not  much 


gam, 


thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  fmall 
round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament  fet  with  dia- 
monds not  larger  than  a  fixpence  is  fixed,  which  goes 
round  near  three  hours  in  a  conftant  regular  motion. 
Over  the  lady's  head,  fupported  by  a  fmall  fluted  pil- 
lar no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  a  douMe  umbrella,  under 
the  larger!  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  confiderable  di- 
stance from  the  clock,  and  feems  to  have  no  connection, 
with  it ;  but  from  which  a  communication  is  fecretlj 
conveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  ftrikes  the  hour, 
and  repeats  the  fame  at  pleafure,  by  touching  a  dia- 
mond button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of 
the  lady  is  a  gold  dog ;  before  which  from  the  point 
of  the  chariot  are  two  birds  fixed  on  fpiral  fprings  ;  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  which  are  fet  with  ftones  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away  with  the 
chariot,  which,  from  another  fecret  motion,  is  con- 
trived to  run  in  a  ftraight,  circular,  or  any  other  direc- 
tion ;  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot  behind,  feems 
alfo  to  puih  it  forward.  Above  the  umbrella  are  flow- 
ers and  ornaments  of  precious  flones  ;  and  it  terminates 
with  a  flying  dragon  fet  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
Tufcany,  made  the  firfl  pendulum-clock  at  Florence,  whole  is  of  gold,  moft  curioufly  executed,  and  embel- 
by  direction  of  Galileo  Galilei  ;  a  pattern  of  which     lilhed  with  rubies  and  pearls. 

was  brought  into  Holland.  The  Academy  de'l  Ci-  Of  the  general  Mechanifnt  of  Clocks,  and  how  they 
mento  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  application  of  the  pen-  meafure  T'wie.  The  firfl  figure  of  Plate  CXXXIX.  is 
dulum  to  the  movement  of  a  clock  was  firfl  pro-  a  profile  of  a  clock  :  P  is  a  weight  that  is  fufpended 
pofed  by  Galileo,  and  firfhput  in  practice  by  his  fon  by  a  rope  that  winds  about  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C, 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  in  1649.  Be  the  inventor  who  he  which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  a  a ;  the  pivots  />  £go  int© 
will,  it  is  certain  the  invention  never  flourilhed  till  it  holes  made  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn 
came  into  Huygens's  hands,  who  infifls  on  it,  that  if  freely.  Thefe  plates  are  made  of  brafsor  iron,  and  are 
ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he  never  brought  connected  by  means  of  four  piUars  ZZ ;  and  the  whole 
it  to  any   degree  of  perfection.     The  firfl  pendulum-     together  is  called  the  frame. 

clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year  1662,  by  Mr  The  weight  P,  if  not  reftrained,  would  necelTarily 
Fromantil  a  Dutchman.  turn  the  barrel  C  with  an  uniform  accelerated  motion, 

Amongfl  the  modern  clocks,  thofe  of  Strafburg  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
Lyons  are  very  eminent  for  the  richnefs  of  their  fur-  from  a  height.  But  the  barrel  is  furnilhed  with  a  rat- 
nkure,  and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures,  chet  wheel  KK,  the  right  fide  of  whofe  teeth  ftrikes 
In  the  firfl,  a  cock  claps  his  wings,  and  proclaims  the     againfl  the  click,  which  is  fixed  with  a  fcrew  to  the 

wheel 


4rx,  and  fun-dials,  have  both  a  much  better  claim  to 
antiquity.  The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the  for- 
mer kind  fent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Perfia,  to  Charle- 
magne, about  the  year  807,  which,  feemed  to  bear 
ibme  refemblance  to  the  modern  clocks  :  it  was  of 
brafs,  and  fliowed  the  hours  by  twelve  little  balls  of 
the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hour, 
and  in  falling  ltruck  a  bell  and  made  it  found.  There 
were  alfo  figures  of  12  cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  apertures  or  win- 
dows in  the  fide  of  the  clock,  and  fhut  them  a- 
&c. 
The  invention  of  pendulum-clocks  is  owing  to  the 
happy  induflry  of  the  lafl  age  :  the  honour  of  it  is  dif- 
puted  by  Huygens  and  Galileo.  The  former,  who 
has  written  a  volume  on  the  fubject,  declares  it  was 
firfl  put  in  practice  in  the  year  1657,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  thereof  printed  in  1658.  Becher  de  Nova  Tem- 
poris  dimetiendi  Theoria,  anno  1680,  contends  for  Ga- 
lileo ;  and  relates,  though  at  fecond-hand,  the  whole 
hiflory  of  the  invention  ;  adding,  that  one  Trefler, 
clock-maker  to  the  then  father  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 


(a)  A  balance  not  unlike  the  fly  of  a  kitchen-jack,  was  formerly  ufed  in  place  of  the  pendu] 


urn. 
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Clock.     wheel  DD,  as  represented  ia  ng.  2.  fo  that  the  action 

* v—+o£  the  weight  is  commaaicated  to  the  wheel  DD,   the 

teeth  of"  wnicii  act  upon  the  teeth  of  the  finall  wheel  d 
which  turns  upoa  the  pivots  cc.  The  communication 
or  action  of  one  wheel  with  another  is  called  the  pitch- 
in?  ;  alia  all  wheel  like  d  is  called  a  pinion ,  and  its  teeth 
are  leaves  of  the  pinion.  Several  things  are  requiiite 
to  form  a  good  pitching,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
obvious  in  all  machinery  where  teeth  and  pinions  are 
employed.  The  teeth  and  pinion  leaves  mould  be  of  a 
proper  ihipe,  and  perfectly  equal  among  themfelves : 
the  fize  alio  of  the  pinion  ihould  be  of  a  juft  proportion 
to  the  wheel  acting  into  it  ;  and  its  place  mull  be  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  the  wheel,  beyond  or  within 
which  it  will  make  a  bad  pitching. 

The  wheel  E£  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
i ;  and  the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD 
by  the  weight  is  tranfmitted  to  the  pinion  d,  confe- 
quently  to  the  wheel  E  E,  as  likewife  to  the  pi- 
nion <?aad  wheel  F  F,  which  moves  the  pinion/,  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  crown  or  balance  wheel  G  H  is 
fixed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion/,  play  in  holes  of  the 
plates  L  M,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  to  the  plates 
TS.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by  the  weight  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  wheel  G  H  to  the  palettes  I  K, 
and  by  means  of  the  fork  U  X  rivetted  on  the  pa- 
lettes communicates  motion  to  the  pendulum  A  B, 
which  is  fufpended  upon  the  hook  A.  The  pendulum 
A  B  defcribes,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
alternately  going  and  returning.  If  then  the  pendu- 
lum be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  pufli  of  the  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it  return  upon 
itfeLf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  backward 
and  forward  till  the  refiitance  of  the  air  upon  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  friction  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion  at  A, 
deftroys  the  original  impreffed  force.  But  as,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  G  H  act  fo  upon  the  palettes  I  K  (the  pivots 
upon  the  axis  of  thefe  palkttes  play  in  two  holes  of  the 
potence  s  t),  that  after  one  tooth  H  has  communicated 
motion  to  the  palette  K,  that  tooth  efcapes  ;  then  the 
©ppofite  tooth  G  acts  upon  the  palette  I,  and  efcapes 
in  the  fame  manner ;  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  efcapes  the  palettes  I  K,  after  having  commu- 
nicated their  motion  to  the  pakrtes  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  pendulum,  inftead  of  being  flopt,  continues 
to  move. 

The  wheel  E  E  revolves  in  an  hour ;  the  pivot  c  of 
this  wheel  pafles  through  the  plate,  and  is  continued 
to  r ;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel  N  N  with  a  long  fock- 
et  fattened  in  the  centre ;  upon  the  extremity  of  this 
focket  r  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  N  N 
acts  upon  the  wheel  O  ;  the  pinion  of  which  p  acts 
npon  the  wheel  gg,  fixed  upon  a  focket  which  turns 
along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel gg  makes  its  re- 
volution in  1 2  hours,  upon  the  focket  of  which  the 
hour- hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defcription  it  is  eary  to  fee,  r.  That 
the  weight  p  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That 
the  quicknefs  of  the  motion  of  the  wheel  sis  determined 
by  that  of  the  pendulum.  3.  That  the  wheels  point 
out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  pendulum. 

When  the  cord  upon  winch  the  weight  is  fufpend- 


ed is  entirely  run  down  from  off  the  barrel,  it  is  wound  cioefc. 
up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare 
end  of  the  arbour  at  Q^  by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection from  that  in  which  the  weight  defcends.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  inclined  fide  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
R  (fig.  2.}  removes  the  click  C,  fo  that  the  ratchet- 
wheel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  D,  is  at  reft  ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  cord  is  wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  and  the  right  fide  of 
the  teeth  again  ad  upon  the  end  of  the  click,  which 
obliges  the  wheel  D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel  j 
and  the  fpring  A  keeps  the  click  between  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  mall  now  explain  how  time  is  meafured  by  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  how  the  wheel  E,  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but 
one  precife  revolution  in  an  hour.  The  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  are  performed  in  a  Ihorter  or  longer  time 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itlelf.  A 
pendulum  of  3  feet  84  French  lines  in  length,  makes 
3600  vibrations  in  an  hour  :  /.  e.  each  vibration  is  per- 
formed in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is 
called  a  fecond  pendulum.  But  a  pendulum  of  9  inches 
2i  French  lines  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or 
two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  is  called  a  half 
fecond  pendulum.  Hence,  in  conftructing  a  wheel 
whofe  revolution  muft  be  performed  in  a  given  time, 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which  re- 
gulates its  motion  muft  be  confidered.  Suppofing, 
then,  that  the  pendulum  A  B  makes  7200  vibrations  m 
an  hour,  let  us  confider  how  the  wheel  E  fhall  take  up 
an  hour  in  making  one  revolution.  This  entirely 
depends  on  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and 
pinions.  If  the  balance-wheel  confifts  of  30  teeth, 
it  will  turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendu- 
lum makes  60  vibrations  ;  for  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheel,  the  fame  tooth  acts  once  on  the  palette  I,  and 
once  on  the  palette  K,  which  occafions  two  feparate 
vibrations  in  the  pendulum  :  and  the  wheel  having  30 
teeth,  it  occafions  twice  30,  or  60  vibrations.  Con- 
fequently,  this  wheel  muft  perform  120  revolutions 
in  an  hour  ;  becaufe  60  vibrations,  which  it  occa- 
fions at  every  revolution,  are  contained  120  times 
in  7200,  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  the 
pendulum  in  an  hour.  Now,  in  order  to  determine 
the  number  of  tetth  for  the  wheels  E  F,  and  their  pini- 
ons ef;  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  one  revolution  of 
the  wheel  E  muft  turn  the  pinion  e  as  many  times  as 
the  number  cf  teeth  in  the  pinion  is  contained  in  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  E 
contains  72  teeth,  and  the  pinion  e  6,  the  pinion  will 
make  12  revolutions  in  the  time  that  the  wheel  makes 
1  ;  for  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth 
of  the  pinion,  and  when  the  6  teeth  of  the  pinion  are 
moved,  a  complete  revolution  is  performed  ;  but  the 
wheel  E  has  by  that  time  only  advanced  6  teeth,  and 
has  flill  66  to  advance  before  its  revolution  be  com- 
pleted, which  will  occafion  1 1  more  revolutions  of 
the  pinion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  wheel  F  ha- 
ving 60  teeth,  and  the  pinion  f  6,  the  pinion  will 
make  10  revolutions  while  the  wheel  performs  one. 
Now,  the  wheel  F  being  turned  by  the  pinion  e,  makes 
12  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  E  ;  and  the  pi- 
nion/" makes  10  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  F  ; 
eon&quendy,  the  pinion/  performs  rc>  times  12  or 
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Clock.  T20  revolutions  in  the  time  the  wheel  E  performs  one. 
——»/—■—'  But  the  wheel  G,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  f\  oc- 
casions 60  vibrations  in  the  pendulum  each  time  it 
turns  round  ;  confequ.ent.ly  the  wheel  G  occallons  60 
times  120  or  7200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while 
die  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  ;  but  7200  is  the 
number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour, 
and  confequemly  the  wheel  E  performs  but  one  revo- 
lution in  an  hour  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  how  a 
clock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out being  wound  up  ;  1.  By  increaiing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  ;  2.  By  diminifhing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinions  ;  3.  By  encreafing  the  length  of 
the  cord  that  fufpends  the  weight ;  4.  By  increa- 
sing the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  and,  5.  By  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.  But,  in 
proportion  as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  weight 
continues  the  fame,  the  force  which  it  communicates 
to  the  laft  wheel  G  H  will  be  diminifhed. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute 
hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour  ; 
the  wheel  N  N,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  E,  mult  likewife  make  only  one  revolution  in 
the  fame  time ;  and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the 
focket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and 
acts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  likewife  30  teeth, 
and  the  fame  diameter ;  confequently  the  wheel  O 
takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution  :  now  the  wheel  O  car- 
ries the  pinion  p,  which  has  6  teeth,  and  which  acts 
upon  the  wheel  qq  of  72  teeth  ;  confequently  the  pi- 
nion p  makes  12  revolutions  while  the  wheel  qq  makes 
one,  and  of  courfe  the  wheel  qq  takes  12  hours  to  one 
revolution  ;  and  upon  the  focket  of  this  wheel  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed.  All  that  has  been  faid  here  con- 
cerning the  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  ire.  is  equally 
applicable  to  watches  as  to  clocks. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin  has  contrived  a  clock  to 
fhow  the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three 
wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.  The 
dial  plate  (fig.  3.)  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  in 
fpiralfpaces  along  two  diameters  of  a  circle  containing 
four  times  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  in 
four  hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hour  by 
which  it  has  paffed  to  the  next  following  hour.  The 
time,  therefore,  in  the  pofition  of  the  index  fhown  in 
the  figure  is  either  32^  minutes  paft  XII.  III.  or  VIII  ,• 
and  fo  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to 
the  number  of  minutes  after  the  hours  which  the  in- 
dex laft  left  in  its  motion.  The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the 
arch  at  top,  goes  round  once  m  a  minute,  and  {hows 
the  feconds.  The  wheel-work  of  this  clock  may  be 
feeniu  i\g.  4.  A  is  thefirft  or  great  wheel,  containing 
160  teeth  and  going  round  in  four  hours  with  the  in- 
dex A  in  fig;.  3.  let  down  by  a  hole  on  its  axis.  This 
wheel  turns  a  pinion  B  of  10  leaves,  which  therefore 
goes  round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  axis  of 
this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C  of  120  teeth:  which  goes 
round  in  the  fame  time,  and  turns  a  pinion  D 
of  eight  leaves  round  in  a  minute,  with  the  fecond 
hand  B  of  fig.  3.  fixed  on  its  axis,  and  alfo  the  com- 
mon wheel  E  of  30  teeth  for  moving  a  pendulum 
(by  palettes)  that  vibrates  feconds,   as  in  a  common 
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clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a  line  going  over  clock, 
a  pully  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  like  a  common  N— — v— -• 
thirty  hour  clock.  Many  of  thefe  admirably  iimple 
machines  have  been  conftructed,  which  meafure  time 
exceedingly  well.  It  is  fubject,  however,  to  the  in* 
convenience  of  requiring  frequent  winding  by  drawing 
up  the  weight,  and  likewife  to  fome  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  hour  fhown  by  the  index  A.  Mr  Fer- 
gufon  has  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by 
the  following  conftruction.  In  the  dial -plate  of  his 
clock  (fig.  5. )  there  is  an  opening,  abed,  below  the 
centre  ;  through  which  appears  part  of  a  flat  plate,  on 
which  the  12  hours,  with  their  divifions  into  quarters, 
are  engraved.  This  plate  turns  reund  in  12  hours; 
and  the  index  A  points  out  the  true  hour,  &c.  B  is 
the  minute-hand,  which  goes  round  the  large  circle  of 
60  minutes  whilft  the  plate  abed  fhifts  its  place  one 
hour  under  the  fixed  index  A.  There  is  another  open- 
ing efg,  through  which  the  feconds  are  feen  on  a 
flat  moveable  ring  at  the  extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  en- 
graved on  the  dial-plate.  A  in  fig.  6.  is  the  great 
wheel  of  this  clock,  containing  120  teeth,  and  turn- 
ing round  in  12  hours.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  bears 
the  plate  of  hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin  paf- 
fing  through  fmall  holes  drilled  in  the  plate,  without 
affecting  the  wheel -work.  The  great  wheel  A  turns 
a  pinion  B  of  ten  leaves  round  in  an  hour,  and  car- 
ries the  minute-hand  B  on  its  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  fame  time.  On  this  axis  is  a  wheel  C  of 
120  teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  D  of  fix  leaves  in 
three  minutes  ;  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel 
E  of  90  teeth,  that  keeps  a  pendulum  in  motion,  vi- 
brating feconds  by  palettes,  as  in  a  common  clock, 
when  the  pendulum-wheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes 
round  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  ihow  the  feconds  by 
this  clock,  a  thin  plate  muft  be  divided  into  three 
times  lixty,  or  180  equal  parts,  and  numbered  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  three  times  fuccefiively  ;  and  fixed 
on  the  fame  axis  with  the  wheel  of  90  teeth,  fo  as  to 
turn  round  near  the  back  of  the  dial-plate  ;  and  thefe 
divifions  will  fhow  the  feconds  through  the  opening 
efgh,  fig.  5.  This  clock  will  go  a  week  without 
winding,  and  always  fhow  the  precife  hour  ;  but  this 
clock,  as  Mr  Fergufon  candidly  acknowledges,  has  two 
difadvantages  of  which  Dr  Franklin's  clock  is  free, 
when  the  minute-hand  B  is  adjufted,  the  hour-plate 
mufl  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a  pin  ;  and  the  frnall- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum-wheel  will  caufe  the 
pendulum  ball  to  defcribe  but  fmall  arcs  in  its  vibra- 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  ball  will  be 
lefs,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  affec- 
ted by  any  unequal  impulfe  of  the  pendulum-wheel  on 
the  palettes.  Befides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  on 
which  the  feconds  are  engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of 
the  axis  of  the  pendulum-wheel  with  a  great  deal  of 
friction,  which  ought  by  all  poffible  means  to  be  avoid- 
ed. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond  plate 
might  be  omitted. 

A  clock  fimilar  to  Dr  Franklin's  was  made  in  Lin- 
colnfhre  about  the  end  of  laft  century  or  beginning  of 
this  ;  and  is  now  in  London  in  the  pofTeffion  of  a 
grand'on  of  the  perfon  who  made  it. 

A  clock,  fhowing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of 
rhe  fun  and  moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon> 
with  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  the 
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Clock,     times  of  high  and  low  .water,  by  having  only   two 

' */— — '  wheels  and  a  pinion  added  to  the  common  movement, 

was  contrived  by  Mr  Fergufon,  and  defcribed  in  his  Se- 
PlatsCLX.  lect  Exercifes.  The  dial-piate  of  this  clock  (fig  7.)  con- 
tains all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  S  is 
the  fan,  which  ferves  as  an  hoar  index,  by  going  round, 
the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  M  is  the  moon, 
which  goes  round  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and 
a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  in  the  heavens  from 
one  meridian  to  the  fame  meridian  again.  The  fun  is 
fixed  to  a  circular  plate  (fee  fig.  3.),  and  carried  round 
by  the  motion  of  that  plate  on  which  the  twenty-four 
hours  are  engraven  ;  and  within  them  is  a  circle  divi- 
ded into  twenty-nine  and  a  hair  equal  parts  for  the  days 
of  the  moon's  age,  reckoning  from  new  moon  to  new 
moon  ;  and  each  day  Hands  directly  under  the  time, 
in  the  twenty-four  hour  circle  of  the  moon's  coming  to 
the  meridian  ;  the  XII  under  the  fun  Handing  for  noon, 
and  the  oppofite  XII  for  midnight.  The  moon  M 
is  fixed  to  another  circular  plate  (fig.  6.)  of  the  fame 
diameter  with  that  which  carries  the  iun,  part  of  which 
^jftay  be  feen  through  the  opening,  over  which  the 
fmall  wires  r  and  b  pafs  in  the  moon-plate.  The  wire* 
ibows  the  moon's  age  and  time  of  her  coming  to  the 
meridian,  and  b  ihows  the  time  of  high- water  for  that 
day  in  the  fun-plate.  The  diftance  of  thefe  wires  an- 
fwers  to  the  difference  of  time  between  the  moon's 
coming  to  the  meridian  and  high-water  at  the  place  for 
which  the  clock  is  made.  At  London  their  dirFerence 
is  two  hours  and  a  half.  Above  the  moon-plate  there 
is  a  fixed  plate  N,  fupported  by  a  wire  A,  fixed  to  it 
at  one  end  and  fixed  at  right  angles  into  the  dial- plate 
at  the  midnight  XII.  This  plate  may  reprefent 
the  earth,  and  the  dot  L  London,  or  the  place 
to  which  the  clock  is  adapted.  Around  this  plate 
there  is  an  elliptic  ihade  on  the  moon-plate,  the  high- 
eft  points  of  which  are  "marked  high-water,  and  the 
loweft  low -water.  As  this  plate  turns  round  below  the 
plate  N,  thefe  points  come  fucceflively  even  with  L, 
and  ftand  over  it  at  the  times  when  it  is  high  or  low 
water  at  the  given  place  ;  which  times  are  pointed  by 
the  fun  S  on  the  dial-plate  ;  and  the  plate  H  above 
XII  at  noon  rifes  or  falls  with  the  tide.  As  the  fun 
S  goes  round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  moon  M  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half,  it  is  plain  that  the  moon  makes  only  twenty-eight 
revolutions  and  a  half,  whilftthe  fun  makes  twenty-nine 
and  a  half ;  fo  that  it  will  be  twenty-nine  days  and  a 
half  from  conjunction  to  conjunction.  And  thus  the 
wire  tfflrifts  over  one  day  of  the  moon's  age  on  the  fun- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  phafes  of  the  moon 
for  every  day  of  her  age  may  be  feen  through  a  round 
hole  m  in  the  moon-plate  :  thus,  at  conjunction  or 
new  moon,  the  whole  fpace  feen  through  in  is  black  ;  at 
oppofition  or  full  moon  this  fpace  is  white  ;  at  either 
quadrature  half  black  and  half  white ;  and  at  every 
pofition  the  white  part  refembles  the  vifible  part  of  the 
moon  for  every  day  of  her  age.  The  black  lhaded 
fpace  N/F  /  (fig.  8.)  on  the  fun-plate  ferves  for  thefe 
appearances.  N  reprefents  the  new  moon,  F  the  full 
moon,  and/" her  firft  quarter,  and  /  her  laft  quarter,  &c. 
The  wheel-work  and  tide-work  of  this  clock  are  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  9.  A  and  B  are  two  wheels  of  equal 
diameters  :  A  has  fifty-feven  teeth,  withan  hollow  axis 
that  paffes  through  the  dial  of  the  clock,  and  carries 
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the  fun-plate  wiih  the  fun  S.  B  has  fifty-nine  teeth,  clock, 
with  a  folid  fpindle  for  its  axis,  which  turns  within  the 
hollow  axis  of  A,  and  carries  the  moon-plate  with  the 
moon  M :  both  wheels  are  turned  round  by  a  pinion 
C  of  nineteen  leaves,  and  this  pinion  is  turned  round 
by  the  common  clock-work  in  eight  hours  ;  and  as 
nineteen  is  the  third  part  of  fifty-feven,  the  wheel  A 
will  go  round  in  twenty- four-hours  ;  and  the  wheel  B 
in  twenty -four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half:  fifty- 
feven  being  to  twenty-four  as  fifty-nine  to  twenty-four 
hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half  very  nearly.  On  the 
back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  elliptical  ring  D,  which, 
inks  revolution,  raifes  and  lets  down  a  lever  EF,  whofe 
centre  of  motion  is  on  a  pin  at  F  ;  and  this,  by  the  up- 
right bar  G,  raifes  and  lets  down  the  tide-plate  H 
twice  in  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolving  from  the  me- 
ridian to  the  meridian  again :  this  plate  moves  between 
four  rollers  R,  R,  R,  R.  A  clock  of  this  kind  was 
adapted  by  Mr  Fergufon  to  the  movement  of  an  old 
watch  :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in  four 
hours  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty 
teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  the 
pinion  C ;  by  which  means  that  pinion  was  turned 
round  in  eight  hours,  the  wheel  A  in  twenty-four,  and 
the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half. 

To  this  article  we  ihall  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of 
two  curious  contrivances.  The  firft,  for  giving  motion 
to  the  parts  of  a  clock  by  making  it  to  defcend  along 
an  inclined  plane,  is  the  invention  of  Mr  Maurice 
Wheeler ;  and  the  clock  itfelf  may  be  feen  in  Don 
Saltero's  coffee-houfe  at  Chelfea.  DE,  fig.  10.  is  the  plate 
inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC  defcends  ;  CXLI 
this  coniifts  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an  inch  broad, 
and  two  fides  or  plates  Handing  out  beyond  the  hoop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  with  indented 
edges,  that  the  clock  may  not  Hide,  but  turn  round 
whilft  it  moves  down.  One  of  thefe  plates  is  inferibed 
with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pafs  fucceflively 
under  the  index  LP,  fig.  1 1.  which  is  always  in  a  pofi- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  ihows  the  hour 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  :  for  this  reafon  the  lower 
part  of  the  index,  or  H  L,  is  heavieft,  that  it  may  pre- 
ponderate the  other  H  P,  and  always  keep  it  pendu- 
lous, with  its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the  move- 
ment goes  on.  Inftead  of  this  index,  an  image  may 
be  fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axis  g,  which  with  an 
erected  finger  performs  the  office  of  an  index.  In  or- 
der to  defcribe  the  internal  part  of  mechanifm  of  this 
clock,  let  L  E  T  Q/be  the  external  circumference  of 
the  hoop,  and  ff  the  fame  plate,  on  which  is  placed- 
the  train  of  wheel-work  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  governed  by  a  balance 
and  regulator  as  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a 
fpring  and  fufee  hi  this  clock  ;  their  effects  being  0- 
therwife  anfwered,  as  we  lhall  fee.  In  this  machine 
the  great  wheel  of  1  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  upon  the 
axis  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts 
towards  one  fide,  which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias 
to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  caufe  it  to  move,  even- 
on  an  horizontal  plane,  for  fome  fhort  diftance  ;  this 
makes  it  neceffary  to  fix  a  thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on. 
the  oppofite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  movement.  This  being  done,  the  machine  will 
abide  at  reft  in  any  pofition  oa  the  horizontal  plane 
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Clock.      HH  ;  but  if  that  plane  be  changed  into  the   inclined 
«— -v— — '  plane  D  E,  it  will  touch  it  in   the  point  D  ;  but  it 
cannot  reft  there,  becaufe  the  centre  of  gravity  at  M 
acting  in  the  direction  M  I,  and    the  point  T  having 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  mull  continually  defcend,  and 
carry   the  body   down   the    plane.     But  now  if  any 
weight  P  be  fixed  on   the  other  lide  of  the  machine, 
fuch  as  mail  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to 
the  point  V  in  the  line  L  D  which  pafles  through  the 
point  D,  it  will  then  reft  upon  the  inclined  plane,  as 
in  the  cafe  of   the  rolling  cylinder.     If  this  weight 
P  be  fuppofed  not  fixed,  but  fufpended  at  the  end  of 
an  arm,  or  vedis,   which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  fame 
time  faftened  to  a  centrical  wheel  i,  moving  on  the  axis 
M  of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by  its  teeth  fhall  com- 
municate with  rhe  train  of  wheels,  &c.  on  the  other 
fide,  and  the  power  of  the  weight  be  juft  equal  to  the 
fri&ion  orrefiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  remain  motion- 
lefs  as  it  did  before  when  it  was  fixed  ;  and  confe- 
cmently  the  clock  alfo  will  be   at  reft  on  the  inclined 
plane.     But  fuppofing  the  power  of  the  weight  P  to 
be  fuperior  to  the  refiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  then 
put  it    into  motion,  and  of  courfe  the  clock  likewife  ; 
which  will  then  commence  a  motion  down  the  plane  ; 
while  the  weight  P,  its  ve£tis  PM,  and  the  wheel  i, 
all  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  which  they  have 
at  firft  when  the  clock  begins  to  move.     Hence  it  is 
cafy  to  underftand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  fuch 
an  intrinfic  gravity,  as   fhall  caufe  it  to  atl  upon  the 
train  with  any  required  force,  fo  as  to  produce  a  mo- 
tion in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  ;  luch,  tor 
inftance,  as  fhall  carry   it  once  round  in  twenty-four 
hours  :  then,  if  the  diameters  of  the  plates  ABC  be 
four  inches,  it  will  defcribe  the  length  of  their  circum- 
ference, viz.    12,56   inches  in  one  natural  day  ;  and 
therefore,   if  the  plane   be    of  a  fufficient  breadth, 
fuch  a   clock  may  go  feveral  days,  and   would   fur- 
nilh  a  perpetual  motion,  if  the  plane  were  infinitely 
extended.  Let  SDbe  drawn  through  M  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  inclined  plane  in  the  point  D  ;  alfo  let  LD  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  HH,  paffing  thro' 
D  ;  then  is  the  angle  HDE=LDS=DMT  ;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  the  plane's  ele- 
vation is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  DT  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  further  will  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
be  removed  from  M  ;  therefore  the  power  of  P  will  be 
augmented,  and  of  courfe  the  motion  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine" accelerated.     Thus  it  appears,  that  by  duly  ad- 
jufting  the  intrinfic  weight  of  P,  at  firft  to  produ  e  a 
motion  mowing  the  mean   time  as  near  as  poflible,  the 
time  may  be  afterwards  corrected,  or  the  clock  made 
to  go  fafter  or  flower  by  raifmgor  deprefiing  the  plane, 
by  means  of  the  fcrew  at  S.     The  angle  to  which  the 
plane  is  firft  raifed  is  about  ten  degrees.  The  marquis 
ofWorcefter  is  alfo faid  to  have  contrived  a  watch  that 
moved  on  a  declivity.  See  farther,  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr. 
vol.  i.  p.  46P,  &c.  or  n°  i6r. 
'  The  other  co  trivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes  for 
ifrafcing  a  clock  afcend  on  an  inclined  plane.     To  this 
end  let  ABC  (fig.  12.)  be  rhe  machine  on  the  inclined 
plane  EDE,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  reft  upon  it,  or  in 
equilibrio  by  rhe  weight  Pat  the  end  of  the  lever  PM. 
The  circular  area  CF  is  one  end  of  a  fpring  barrel  in 
rfle  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a 
spring  as  in  a  common  watch.     To    this  end  of  rhe 
barrel  the  arm  or  lever  PM  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  M  ; 


and  thus,  when  the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  fpring  Clocfc. 
moves  the  barrel,  and  therefore  the  lever  and  weight  P  *•— -v— «' 
in  the  fituation  PM.  In  doing  this,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  conftantly  removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  machine,  and  therefore  it  mufl  determine  the 
clock  to  move  upwards,  which  it  will  continue  to  do 
as  long  as  the  fpnng  is  unbending  itfelf ;  and  thus  the 
weight  and  its  lever  PM  will  preferve  the  fituation  they 
firft  have,  and  do  the  office  of  a  chain  and  fufec. 
Phil.  Tranf.  n°  140.  or  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  467. 

By  ftat.  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  28.  §  2.  no  perfon 
fhall  export,  or  endeavour  to  export  out  of  England, 
any  outward  or  inward  box-cafe  or  dial-plate,  of 
gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  for  clock  01  v.  atch, 
without  the  movement  in  or  with  every  fuch  hex,  ire. 
made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  maker's  name  engraven 
thereon ;  nor  fhall  any  perfon  make  up  any  clock  or 
watch  without  putting  his  name  anc  place  of  a- 
bode  or  freedom,  and  no  other  name  or  place,  on  e- 
very  clock  or  watch  ;  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  every 
fuch  box,  cafe,  and  dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not 
made  up  and  engraven  as  aforefaid  ;  and  2d.  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  thofe  that  fhall  fue 
for  the  fame. 

Clocks,  portable,  or  pocket,  commonly  denomina- 
ted Watches.     See  the  article  Watch. 

CLOCK-Work,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  part  of  the 
movement  which  ftrikes  the  hours,  ire.  on  a  bell  ;  in 
contradiftinction  to  that  part  of  the  movement  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  is  defigned  to  meafure  and  ex- 
hibit the  time  On  a  dial-plate,  and  which  is  termed 
Watch-work. 

I.  Of  the  C/oc*-part.  The  wheels  compofmg  this 
part  are  :  The  great  or  firft  wheel  H  ;  which  is  moved  Pi.  CXLI. 
by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel G  :  in  fixteen  or  $£•  J3« 
thirty-hour  clocks,  this  has  ufnally  pins,  and  is  called 
the  pin-wheel;  in  eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wheel 
I  is  commonly  the  pin- wheel,  orftriking-whtel,  which 
is  moved  by  the  former.  Next  the  ftri king-wheel  is 
the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop-wheel  K,  having  a  hoop 
almoft  round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  w  hich  the 
clock  locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  w  heel,  ac- 
cording to  its  diftance  from  the  fiift,  called  the  warn- 
ing-wheel L.  The  laft  is  the  flying  pinion  Q_,  with  2 
fly  or  fan,  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock's  motion.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  the 
pinion  of  report  ;  which  drives  round  the  locling- 
wheel,  called  alfo  the  cov ht-wlkel ;  ordinarily  with  ele- 
ven notches  in  it,  unequally  diftant,  to  make  the  clock 
ftrike  the  hours. 

Eefides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the 
rafh  or  ratch  ;  a  kind  of  wheel  with  twthe  large  fangs, 
running  concentrical  to  the  dial-wheel,  and  iervingto 
lift  up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock 
ftrike :  the  detents  or  ftops,  which  being  lifted  up 
and  let  fall,  lock  and  tu.Iock  the  clock  in  ftriking; 
the  hammer,  as  S,  which  ftrikes  the  hell  R  ;  the  ham- 
mer tails,  as  T,  by  which  the  ftriking  pins  draw  back 
the  hammers  ;  latches,  wrhereby  the  work  is  lifted  up 
and  unlocked  ;  and  lifting- pieces,  as  P,  which  lift  up 
and  unlock  the  detents. 

The  method  of  calculating  #the  numbers  of  a  piece 
of  clock-work  having  fomething  in  it  very  entertain- 
ing;, and  at  the  fame  time  very  eafy  and  ufeful,  we 
fhall  give  the  readers  the  rules  relatingthercto  :  r.  Re- 
gard here  needs  only  be  had  to  the  counting-wheel, 

ftriking- 
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Ciock,    ftrikin»-wheel,  and  detent- wheel,  which  move  round 

* — — '  in  this  proportion  :  the  count- wheel  commonly  goes 

round  once  in  12  or  24  hours';  the  detent-wheel  moves 
round  every  ftroke  the  clock  ftrikes,  or  fometimes  but 
once  in  two  ftrokes  :  wherefore  it  follows,  that,  2. 
As  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin- wheel,  {0  many  turns 
hath  the  detent-wheel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin- wheel ; 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  pins  of  the  pin-wheel  are 
the  quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of 
the  detent-wheel.  But  if  the  detent-wheel  move  but 
once  round  in  two  ftrokes  of  the  clock,  then  the  faid 
quotient  is  but  half  the  number  of  pins.  3.  As  many 
turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required  to  perform  the 
ftrokes  of  12  hours  (which  are  78),  (o many  turns  mull 
the  pinion  of  report  have  to  turn  round  the  count- wheel 
once  :  or  thus,  the  quotient  of  78,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  flriking-pins,  mall  be  the  quotient  for  the  pi- 
nion of  report  and  the  count -wheel ;  and  this  is  in 
cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  arbour  of  the 
pin-wheel,  which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain :  The  locking- wheel 
being   48,  the  pinion  of  report  8,  the 
o\      q   /  A    pin-wheel  78,  the  firiking  pins  are  13, 
°"  _and  fo  of  the  reft.     Note  alfo,  that  78 
"divided  by  1 3  gives  6,  the  quotient  of 
the  pinion  of  report.     As  for  the  warn- 
ing-wheel and  fly-wheel,  it  matters  lit- 
tle what  numbers  they  have ;  their  ufe 
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being  only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  other  wheels. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  good  fervice  in  this 
calculation.  1.  To  find  how  many  Jlrokes  a  clock  ftrikes 
in  one  turn  ofthefufee  or  barrel :  As  the  turns  of  the 
great  wheel  or  fufee  are  to  the  days  of  the  clock's 
continuance  ;  fo  is  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  24  hours, 
viz.  156,  to  the  ftrokes  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee. 

2.  To  find  how  many  days  a  clock  will  go  :  As  the 
ftrokes  in  24  hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
fee ;  fo  are  the  turns  of  the  fufee  to  the  days  of  the 
clock's  going. 

3.  To  find  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  or  barrel : 
As  the  ftrokes  in  one  turn  ef  the  fufee  are  to  thofe  of 
24  hours  ;  fo  is  the  clock's  continuance  to  the  turns  of 
the  fufee  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  find  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  of  report 
on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel:  As  the  number  of  ftrokes 
in  the  clock's  continuance  is  to  the  turns  of  the  fufee  ; 
fo  are  the  ftrokes  in  12  hours,  viz.  78,  to  the  quo- 
tient of  the  pinion  of  report  fixed  on  the  arbour  of  the 
great  wheel. 

5.  To  find  the  ftrokes  in  the  clock's  continuance  :  As 
12  is  to  78  ;  fo  are  the  hours  of  the  clock's  continu- 
ance to  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  that  time. 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  clocks  and  watch- 
es may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  meafure  true  equal  time. 
The  ftars  make  366  revolutions  from 
H.  M.     S.  any  point  of  the  compafs  to  the  fame 
point  again  in  365  days  and  one  mi- 
3     s6nute;  and  therefore  they  gain  a  365th 
7     52  of  a  revolution  every  24  hours  of  mean 
11     48  folar  time,  near  enough  for  regulating 
1  ?     44  any  clock  or  watch. 
19     39      This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of  3 
23     35  min.  55  fee.  53  thirds,   59  fourths  in  24 
27     31  hours ;  or,  in  the  neareft  round  numbers, 
Vol.  V. 
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3  minutes,  56  feconds  ;  by  which  quan- 
tity of  time  every  ftar  comes  round 
fooner  than  it  did  on  the  day  before. 

Therefore  if  you  mark  the  precife 
moment  fhown  by  a  clock  or  watch 
when  any  ftar  vanifhes  behind  a  chim- 
ney, or  any  other  object.,  as  feen  thro' 
a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal, 
fixed  in  a  window-fhutter  ;  and  do  this 
for  feveral  nights  fucceflively  (as  fup- 
pofe  twenty) ;  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  ftar  vanifhes  as  much  fooner  than  it 
did  the  firft  night,  by  the  clock,  as  an- 
fwers  to  the  time  denoted  in  the  table 
for  fo  many  days,  the  clock  goes  true  : 
otherwife  not.  If  the  difference  between 
the  clock  and  ftar  b*  lefs  than  the  table 
fhows,  the  clock  goes  toofaft;  if  great- 
er, it  goes  too  flow  ;  and  muft  be  re- 
gulated accordingly,  by  letting  down  or 
raifing  up  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  by 
little  and  little,  by  turning  the  fcrew- 
nut  under  the  ball,  till  you  find  it  keepsj 30 
true  equal  time. 

Thus,  fuppofing  the  ftar  fhould  difappear  behind  a. 
chimney,  any  night  when  it  is  XII.  by  the  clock  ;  and 
that,  on  the  20th  night  afterward,  the  fame  ftar 
fhould  difappear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  fe- 
conds paft  X.  by  the  clock ;  which  being  fubtracled 
from  12  hours  o  min.  o  fee.  leaves  remaining  1  hour 
18  minutes  38  feconds  for  the  time  the  ftar  is  then 
fafter  than  the  clock  :  look  in  the  table,  and  againft 
20,  in  the  left  hand  column,  you  will  find  the  acce- 
leration of  the  ftar  to  be  1  hour  18  min.  38.  fee, 
agreeing  exacfly  with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be 
between  the  clock  and  ftar:  which  fhows  that  the 
clock  meafures  true  equal  time,  and  agrees  with  the 
mean  folar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

II.  Of  the  Watch-fart  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This 
is  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  defigned  to 
meafure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate  ;  in  con- 
tradiftindion  to  that  part  which  contributes  to  the 
ftriking  of  the  hour,  ire. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  watch-part  are,  1.  The 
balance,  confifting  of  the  rim,  which  is  its  circular  part } 
and  the  verge,  which  is  its  fpindle ;  to  which  belong 
two  palettes  or  leaves,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
crown-wheel.  2.  The  potence,  or  pottance,  which 
is  the  ftrong  ftud  in  pocket-watches,  whereon  the  low- 
er pivot  or  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  balance-wheel  plays  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  pottance  is  called  the  foot,  the  middle  part  the 
nofe,  and  the  upper  part  the  fhoulder.  3.  The  cock, 
which  is  the  piece  covering  the  balance.  4.  The  re* 
gulator,  or  pendulum  fpring,  which  i's  the  fmall  fpring, 
in  the  new  pocket-watches,  underneath  the  balance. 
5.  The  pendulum  (fig.  13);  whofe  parts  are,  the  verge*, 
palettes  5,  5,  cockshy,  the  rod,  the  fork  z,  the  flatt  2, 
the  bob  or  great  bail  3,  and  the  corrector  or  regula- 
tor 4,  being  a  contrivance  of  Dr  Derham  for  bring- 
ing the  pendulum  to  its  nice  vibrations.  6.  The 
wheels,  which  are  the  crown-wheel  F  in  pocket- 
pieces,  and  fwing- wheel  in  pendulums ;  ferving  to  drive 
the  balance  or  pendulum.  7.  The  contrate- wheel  E> 
which  is  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  ire.  and  whofe 

_   K  teeth 


Clock. 
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Clock,     teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  other  wheels ;     pendicular  line  GH  with  the  minute-wheel,  and  with     Cleti. 


c 


whence  the  name.  8.  The  great,  or  firft  wheel  C 
which  is  that  the  fufee  B,  &c.  immediately  drives,  by 
means  of  the  chain  or  firing  of  the  fpring-box  or  bar- 
rel A  ;  after  which  are  the  fecond  wheel  D,  third 
wheel,  &c.  Laftly,  between  the  frame  and  dial-plate, 
is  the  pinion  of  report,  which  is  that  fixed  on  the  ar- 
bour of  the  great  wheel ;  and  ferves  to  drive  the  dial- 
wheel,  as  that  ferves  to  carry  the  hand. 

For  the  illuftration  of  this  part  of  the  work  which 
lies  concealed,  let  ABC  (fig.  14.)  reprefent  theupper- 
mofl  fide  of  the  frame  plate,  as  it  appears  when  de- 
tached from  the  dial-plate  :  the  middle  of  this  plate  is 


its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  are  all  the 
others.  Thus  the  minute  and  hour  hands  turn  on  the 
end  of  the  arbour  of  the  minute-wheel  at  a,  and  the  fe- 
cond hand  on  the  arbour  of  the  fwing- wheel  at  b. 

Theory  and  calculation  of  the  WaUh-part,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Derham. — 1.  The  fame  motion,  it  is 
evident,  may  be  performed  either  by  one  wheel  and 
one  pinion,  or  many  wheels  and  many  pinions  ;  pro- 
vided the  number  of  turns  of  all  the  wheels  bear  the 
proportion  to  all  the  pinions  which  that  one  wheel 
bears  to  its  pinion :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if 
the  number  produced  by  multiplying  all  the  wheels 
perforated  with  a  hole,  receiving  that  end  of  the  arbour     together,  be  to  the  number  produced  by  multiplying 


of  the  centre  wheel  which  carries  the  minute-hand ; 
near  the  plate  is  fixed  the  pinion  of  report  a  b  of  10 
teeth  ;  this  drives  a  wheel  c  d  of  40  teeth  ;  this  wheel 
carries  a  pinion  e  fof  12  teeth  j  and  this  again  drives 
a  wheel  g  h  with  36  teeth. 

As  in  the  body  of  the  watch  the  wheels  every 
where  divide  the  pinions  ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pinions  divide  the  wheels,  and  by  that  means  dimi- 
nifli  the  motion,  which  is  here  necefTary  ;  for  the  hour- 
hand,  which  is  carried  on  a  focket  fixed  on  the  wheel 
g  h,  is  required  to  move  but  once  round,  while  the 
pinion  a  b  moves  twelve  times  round.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  motion  of  the  wheel  c  d  is  *  of  the  pinion  a  b. 
Again,  while  the  wheel  c  d,  or  the  pinion  e  f, 
once  round,  it  turns  the  wheel  g  h  but  \  part  round 
confequently  the  motion  ofg-  h  is  but  \  of  ^  of  the  mo- 
rion of  a  b  ;  but  'r  of  '-  is  T'T  ;  /.  <?.  the  hour-  wheel  g  h 
moves  once  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, on  the  arbour  of  the  centre  or  minute-wheel, 
makes  12  revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  fhows  the 
time  may  be  eafily  underflood. 

The  cylinder  A   (fig.   13.)  put  into  motion  by  a 
weight  or  inclofcd  fpring  moves  the  fufee  B,  and  the 


all  the  pinions  together,  as  that  one  wheel  to  that 
one  pinion.  Thus,  fuppofe  you  had  occafion  for  a 
wheel  of  1440  teeth,  with  a  pinion  of  28  leaves  ; 
you  make  it  into  three  wheels  of  36,  8,  and  5,  and 
three  pinions  of  4,  7,  and  1.  For  the  three  wheels, 
36,  8,  and  5,  multiplied  together,  give  1440  for  the 
wheels,  and  the  three  pinions  4,  7,  and  1,  multiplied 
together,  give  28  for  the  pinions.  Add,  that  it  mat- 
ters not  in  what  order  the  wheels  and  pinions  are  fet, 
or  which  pinion  runs  in  which  wheel ;  only,  for  con- 
venience fake,  the  biggefl  numbers  are  commonly  put 
to  drive  the  reft. 

2.  Two  wheels  and  pinions  of  different  numbers 
may  perform  the  fame  motion.  Thus,  a  wheel  of  36 
drives  a  pinion  of  4  ;  the  fame  as  a  wheel  of  45  a  pi- 
nion of  5  -,  or  a  wheel  of  90  a  pinion  of  10  :  the 
turns  of  each  being  9. 

3.  If,  in  breaking  the  train  into  parcels,  any  of 
the  quotients  mould  not  be  liked ;  or  if  any  other  two 
numbers,  to  be  multiplied  together,  are  defired  to  be 
varied  ;  it  may  be  done  by  this  rule.  Divide  the  two 
numbers  by  any  other  two  numbers  which  will  mea- 
fure  them  ;  multiply  the  quotients  by  the  alternate  di- 
vifors ;  the  product  of  thefe  two  laft  numbers  found 

great  wheel  C,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  line  or  chord     will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  firft 


goes 


that  goes  round  each,  and  anfwers  to  the  chain  of  a 
watch. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  eafily  underflood  by 
the  fequel  of  this  article  :  for,  fuppofe  the  great  wheel 
C  goes  round  once  in  1 2  hours,  then  if  it  be  a  royal 
pendulum  clock,  fwinging  feconds,  we  have  60x60x12 
=  43200  feconds  or  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great 
wheel.  But  becaufe  there  are  60  fwings  or  feconds 
in  one  minute,  and  the  feconds  are  fhown  by  an  index 


given. 


Thus,  if  you  would  vary  36  times  8,  divide 
thefe  by  any  two  numbers  which  will  evenly  meafure 
them :  fo,  36  by  4  gives  9 ;  and  8  by  1  gives  8  : 
now,  by  the  rule,  9  times  1  is  9,  and  8  times  4  is  32  ; 
fo  that  for  36x8,  you  have  32x9  ;  each  equal  to  288. 
If  you  divide  36  by  6  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as 
before,  you  have  24x12=36x8=288. 

4.  If  a  wheel  and  pinion  fall  out  with  crofs  num- 
bers, too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and  yet  not  to  be 


on  the  end  of  the  arbour  of  the  fwing- wheel,  which  in     altered  by  thefe  rules  ;  in  feeking  for  the  pinion  of  re- 


thofe  clocks  is  in  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  therefore,  it 
is  necefTary  that  the  fwing-wheel  F  fhouldhave  qoteeth ; 
whence  ±J_!_!-r=  720,  the  number  to  be  broken  into 

6   o 

quotients  for  finding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  other 
wheels  and  pinions. 

In  fpring-clocks,  the  difpofition  of  the  wheels  in 
the  watch  part  is  fuch  as  is  here  reprefented  in  the  fi- 
gure, where  the  crown-wheel  F  is  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition ;  the  feconds  not  being  fhown  there  by  an  index, 
as  is  done  is  the  large  pendulum  clocks.  Whence  in 
thefe  clocks  the  wheels  are  difpofed  in  a  different  man- 
ner, as  reprefented  in  fig.  1 4.  where  C  is  the  great  wheel, 
and  D  the  centre  or  minute-wheel,  as  before :  but 
the  contrate  wheel  E  is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F  the 
fwing-wheel  is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  fame  per- 


port,  find  two  numbers  of  the  fame,  or  a  near  pro- 
portion, by  this  rule  :  as  either  of  the  two  given  num- 
bers is  to  the  other,  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth.  Divide- 
that  fourth  number,  as  alfo  360,  by  4,  5,  6,  8,  910, 
12, 1 5  (each  of  which  numbers  exactly  meafures  360), 
or  by  any  of  thofe  numbers  that  bring  a  quotient 
nearefl  to  an  integer.  As  fuppofe  you  had  147  for 
the  wheel,  and  1 70  for  the  pinion ;  which  are  too 
great  to  be  cut  into  fmall  wheels,  and  yet  cannot  be 
reduced  into  lefs,  as  having  no  other  common  meafure 
but  unity;  fay,  as  170:  147  :  :  360  :  311.  Or,,  as  147  : 
170  :  :  360  t  416.  Divide  the  fourth  number  and 
360  by  one  of  the  foregoing  numbers;  as  311  and 
360  by  6,  it  gives  52  and  60  ;  divide  them  by  8, 
you  have  30  and  45  :  and  if  ycu  divide  360  and  416  by 
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Clock.  8,  you  have  4;  and  52  exactly.  Wherefore,  inftead  of 
the  two  numbers  147  and  170,  you  may  take  52  and 
60,  or  39  and  45,  or  45  and  52,  ire. 

5.  To  come  to  practice  in  calculating  a  piece  of 
watch-work  :  Firft  pitch  on  the  train  or  beats  of  the 
balance  in  an  hour  ;  as,  whether  a  fwift  one  of  about 
20,000  beats  (the  ufual   train  of  a  common  30  hour 
pocket-watch),  or  a  flower  of  about  16000  (the  train 
of  the  new  pendulum  pocket-watches),  or  any  other 
train.     Next,  refolve  on  the  number  of  turns  the  fu- 
fee  is  intended  to  have,  and  the  number  of  hours  the 
piece  is  to  go  :  fuppofe,  e.g.  12  turns,  and  to  go  30 
hours,  or  192  hours  (/.  e.  8  days),  ire.     Proceed  now 
to  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  or  pendulum  in  one 
turn  of  the  fufee  ;  thus  in  numbers  ;  12  :   16  :   :  20000: 
26666.     Wherefore,  26666  are  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  or  great  wheel,  and  are  equal  to  the  quo- 
tients of  all  the  wheels  unto  the  balance  multiplied  to- 
gether.    Now  this  number  is  to  be  broken  into  a  con- 
venient parcel  of  quotients  ;  which  is  to  be  done  thus  : 
firft,  halve  the  number  of  beats,  viz.  26666,  and  you 
have  13333  ;  then  pitch  on  the  number  of  the  crown- 
wheel, fuppofe  17  :  divide  13333  by  17,  and  you  have 
784  for  the  quotient   (or  turns)    of  the  reft  of  the 
wheels  and  pinions  ;  which,  being  too  big  for  one  or 
two  quotients,  may  be  belt  broken  into  three.     Choofe 
therefore  three  numbers  ;  which,  when  multiplied  all 
together  continually,  will  come  neareft  784  :  as  fup- 
pofe 10,  9,  and  9,  multiplied  continually,  give  810, 
which  is  fomewhat  too  much ;  therefore  try  again  0- 
ther  numbers,  11,  9,  8  :  thefe,  drawn  one  into  ano- 
ther  continually,  produce    792  ;  which  is  as  near  as 
can  be,  and  is  a  convenient  quotient.     Having  thus 
contrived  the  piece  from  the  great  wheel  to  the  ba- 
lance, but  the  numbers  not  falling  out  exadtly,  as  you 


is  the  quotient   of  the  pinion   of  report.  4)    28  (   7     clock. 

And  as  to  the  numbers,  the  operation  is * s^- 

the  fame  as  before,  only  the  dial-wheel 
is  but  28  ;  for  its  quotient  is  altered  to  7. 


5)   55   (11 

-5)   45    (  9 

it  you  would  give  numbers  to  a  watch  of  5)    40  (  8 

aWat  icooo  beats  in  an  hour,  to  have  12  — — 

turns  of  the  fufee,  to  go  170  hours,  and  17 

1 7  notches  in  the  crown-wheel ;  the  work 
is  the  fame,  in  a  manner,  as  in  the  laft  example  :  md 
confequently  thus:  as  12:  170  :  :  ioooq ;  1 41666, 
which  fourth  number  is  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufee;  its  half,  70833,  being  divided  by  17,  gives 
4167  for  the  quotient :  and  becaufe  this  number  is  too 
big  for  three  quotients,  therefore  choofe  four,  as  10 
8,  8,  6^.  ;  whofe  product  into  17  makes  71808,  near- 
ly equal  to  half  the  true  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
fee. Then  fay,  as  170:  12:  71808:  5069,  which  is 
half  the  true  train  of  your  watch.  And  again,  1 70  : 
12:  :  12:4  +  *,  the  denominator  of  which  exprefles 
the  pinion  of  report,  and  the  numerator  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  dial-wheel.  But  thefe  numbers  being  too 
big  to  be  cut  in  fmall  wheels,  they  muft  be  varied  by 
the  fourth  rule  above.     Thus  : 

As  144:  170:  :  360:  425; 

Or  170  :   144  :  :  360  :   305. 
Then  dividing  360,  and  either  of  thefe  24)    20   (41 
two  fourth  proportionals  (as  directed  by 


the  rule),  fuppofe  by  15  ;  you  will  have  6) 
44  or  4°  ;  then  the  numbers  of  the  whole  6) 
movement  will  ftand  as  in  the  margin. 

Such  is   the  calculation   of  ordinary 
watches,  to  fliow  the  hour  of  the  day 


i) 
5) 


60 
48 
40 
33 


(10 

(  8 

)  * 


1  fuch   as  fhow  minutes,  and  feconds, 


17 


the  procefs  is  thus  : 

1 .  Having  refolved  on  the  beats  in  an  hour  ;  by  di- 
firftpropofed,  correct  the  work  thus:  firft,  multiply  792,  viding  the  defigned  train  by  60,  find  the  beats  in  a 
the  product  of  all  the  quotients  pitched  upon,  by  1 7 
(the  notches  of  the  crown-wheel)  ;  the  product  is 
13464,  which  is  half  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  :  Then  find  the  true  number  of  beats  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  16  :  12  :  :  13464  :  10098,  which  is  half  the 
beats  in  an  hour.  Then  find  what  quotient  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  pinion  of  report  (by  the  rule  given  un- 
der that  word).  Thus,  16  :  12  :  :  12:  9,  the  quo- 
tient of  the  pinion  of  report.  Having  thus  found 
your  quotients,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  what  numbers 
the  wheels  fhall  have,  for  choofing  what  numbers  the 
pinions  fhall  have,  and  multiplying  the  pinions  by 


4)  36   (  9 


5) 
5) 
5) 


55 

45 
40 


(  9 

(    8 


their  quotients,  the  product  is  the  num- 
ber for  the  wheels.  Thus,  the  number  of 
the  pinion  of  report  is  4,  and  its  quotient 
is  9  ;  therefore  the  number  for  the  dial- 


wheel  muft  be  4X9>  or  36 :  fo  the  next 
pinion  being  5,  its  quotient  1 1,  therefore 
the  great  wheel  muft  be  5x1 1:^55  ;  and 
fo  of  the  reft.' 
Such  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a 
16  hour  watch.     Which  watch  may  be  made  to  go 


17 


in 
minute  :  and  accordingly,  find  proper  numbers  for  the 
crown-wheel  and  quotients,  fo  as  that  the  minute- 
wheel  fhall  go  round  once  in  an  hour,  and  the  fecond 
wheel  once  in  a  minute. 

Suppofe,  e.  g.  you  fhall  choofe  a  pendulum  of  fe- 
ven  inches,  which  vibrates  142  ftrokes  in  a  minute, 
and  8520  in  an  hour.  Half  thefe  fums  are  71,  and 
4260.  Now,  the  firft  work  is  to  break  this  71  into 
a  good  proportion,  which  will  fall  into  one  quotient, 
and  the  crown-wheel.  Let  the  crown-wheel  have  15 
notches;  then  71,  divided  by  15,  gives  nearly  5  ;  fo 
a  crown-wheel  of  15,  and  a  wheel  and  pinion  whofe 
quotient  is  5,  will  go  round  in  a  minute  to  carry  a 
hand  to  fhow  feconds.  For  a  hand  to  go 
round  in  an  hour  to  fhow  minutes,  becaufe  8)  40  (  5 
there  are  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  it  is  but  ■ 
breaking  60  into  good  quotients  (fuppofe 
10  and  6,  or  8  and  74,  ire),  and  it  is 
done.  Thus,  4260  is  broken  as  near  as  8) 
can  be  into  proper  numbers.     But  fince  it 


8) 
does  not  fall  out  exactly  into  the  above-  8) 

mentioned  numbers,  you  muft  correct  (as  — 

longer  by  leffening  the  train,  and  altering  the  pinion     before  directed),  and  find  the  true  number 


64 
60 

40 


15 
(8 

h 


ef  report.     Suppofe  you  could  conveniently  flackenthe     of  beats  in  an  hour,  by  multiplying  15  by 


15 


train  to  16000 ;  then  fay,  As  4  16000,  or  8000  : 
1 3464  :  :  12:  20  ;  fo  that  this  watch  will  go  20  hours. 
Then  for  the  pinion  of  report,  fay  (by  the  rule  given 
under  that  word),  as  20  :  12  :  :  12  .  7.     So  that    7 


5,  which  makes  75  ;  and  75  by  60  makes  4500,  which 
is  half  the  true  train.  Then  find  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee;  thus,  16:  192:  :  4500  :  54000  ;  which 
laft  is  half  the  beats  in  one.  turn  of  the  fufee.     This 
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Clodia  lex. 
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54000  being  divided  by  4500  (the  true 

108    (12  numbers  already  pitched  on),  the  quo- 

64    (  8  dent  will  be  12  ;  which,  not  being  too  big 

60   (7L  for  a  lingle  quotient,  needs  not  be  divided 

40    (  5  into  more  ;  and  the  work  will  Aand  as  in 

.    ■  ■■  the  margin.     As  to  the  hour-hand,  the 

1 5  great  wheel,  which  performs  only  one  re- 
volution in  12  turns  of  the  minute- wheel, 
will  mow  the  hour  ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  minute- 
wheel. 


CLO 


9) 

8) 
8) 


people  gratis,  as  had  been  given  thtm  before  at  fix 
alles  and  a  triens  the  bufhel.  Another,  695,  by  the 
fame,  de  Judiciis.  It  called  to  an  account  fuch  as 
had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  judg- 
ment of  the  people  and  all  the  formalities  of  a  trial. 
Another,  by  the  fame,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens  while  any  affair  was  be- 
fore the  people.  Another,  to  make  the  power  of 
the  tribunes  free  in  making  and  propoling  laws. 
Another,  to  re-eftablifh  the  companies  of  artifts  which 


Clodius 

I 

Cloifler. 


It  is  requiiite  for  thofe  who  make  nice  agronomical     had  been  inftituted  by  Numa,  but  fmce  his  time  abo- 


obfervations,  to  have  watches  that  make  fome  exact 
number  of  beats  per  fecond,  without  any  fraction ; 
but  we  feldom  find  a  watch  that  does.  As  four 
beats  per  fecond  would  be  a  very  convenient  number, 
we  lhall  here  give  the  train  for  fuch  a  watch,  which 
would  (like  moft  others)  go  30  hours,  but  is  to  be 
wound  up  once  in  24  hours. 

The  fufee  and  firft  wheel,  to  go  round  in  four  hours. 
This  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  it  turns  a  pinion  of  12 
leaves,  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fecond  wheel,  which  goes 
round  in  one  hour,  and  carries  the  minute  hand.  This 
wheel  has  60  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion  of  1 0  leaves ; 
on  whofe  axis  is  the  third  wheel  of  60  teeth,  turning 


lilhed. 

CLODIUS,  (Publius)  a  Roman  defcended  of  an 
illuftrious  family.  He  made  himfelf  famous  for  his 
licentioufnefs,  avarice,  and  ambition.  He  committed 
inceft  with  his  three  filters,  and  introduced  himfelf  in 
women's  clothes  into  the  houfe  of  Julius  Casfar  whilfl 
Pompeia  Csefar's  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  accufed  for  this 
violation  of  human  and  divine  laws  ;  but  he  made  him- 
felf tribune,  and  by  that  means  fcreened  himfelf  from 
juftice.  He  defcended  from  a  patrician  Into  a  ple- 
beian family  to  become  a  tribune.     He  was  fuch  an 


a  pinion  of  6  leaves ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fourth  (.or  enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  praetorian 

contrate)  wheel,  turning  round  in  a  minute,  and  car-  power,  in  an  expedition  againft  Ptolemy  king  of  Cy- 

Tying  the   fmall  hand   that  mows  the  feconds,  on  a  prus,  that  by  the  difficulty  of  the  campaign  he  might 

fmall  circle  on  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  60  parts  :  ruin  his  reputation,  and  deltroy  his  interefl  at  Rome 

this  contrate  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion  during  his  abfence.     Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon 

of  6  leaves ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  crown  or  balance-  fuccefs  fruflrated  the  views  of  Clodius.     He  was  alfo 

wheel  of  15  teeth,  which  makes  30  beats  in  each  revo-  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero,  and  by  his  influence  he 

lution.  banifhed  him  from  Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he 

The  crown-wheel  goes  480  times  round  in  an  hour,  had  punifhed  with  death  and  without  trial  the  adhe- 

and  30  times  480  make  14400,  the  number  of  beats  rents  of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Ci- 


in  an  hour.  But  one  hour  contains  3600  feconds  ;  and 
14400  divided  by  3600  quotes  4,  the  required  number 
of  beats  in  a  fecond. 

The  fufee  mufl  have  7^  turns,  to  let  the  chain  go 
fo  many  times  round  it.     Then,  as   1  turn  is  to  4 
.  hours,  fo  is  74.  turns  to  30  hours,  the  time  the  watch 
would  go  after  it  is  wound  up. 

See  further  the  articles  Movement,  Turn,  &c. 
And  for  the  hiftory  and  particular  construction  of 
Watches  properly  fo  called,  fee  the  article  Watch. 

CLODIA  lex,  de  Cypro,  was  enacted  by  the  tri- 
bune Clodius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  607,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Roman  province,  and  expofe  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  fale  in  his  regal  ornaments.  It  im- 
powered  Cato  to  go  with  the  praetorian  power  and 
fee  the  auction  of  the  king's  goods,  and  commiffion- 
ed  him  to  return  the  money  to  Rome.  Another,  de 
Magifiratibui,  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for- 
bad the  cenfors  to  put  a  ftigma  or  mark  of  infamy 
upon  any  perfon  who  had  not  been  actually  accufed 
and  condemned  by  both  the  cenfors.  Another,  deRe- 
lighne,  by  the  fame,  696,  to  deprive  the  pricft  of  Cy- 
bele,  a  native  of  Peilinuns,  ofhisoffice,  and  confer  the 
priefthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallogrecian.  An- 
other, de  Provinciis,  695,  which  nominared  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Perlia,  to  the  conful 
Gabinus,  and  Achaia,  Theffaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Pifo,  with  proconfular  power.  'It 
impowered  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
march  from  the  public  treafury.  Another,  695,  which 
required  the  fame  diftribuiioa  of  corn  among   the 


cero's  houfe,  which  he  burnt,  and  fet  all  his  goods  to 
fale ;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  no 
one  offered  to  buy.  In  fpite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was 
recalled  and  all  his  goods  reftored  to  him.  Clodius 
was  fometime  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whofe  defence 
Cicero  took  upon  himfelf. 

CLOGHER,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulfler.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  a  very  early  age  an 
abbey  of  regular  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  founded  here.  St  Patrick  is  faid  to  have  prefided 
over  the  church  of  Clogher  ;  and  having  appointed 
St  Kertenn  to  be  his  fucceffor,  he  refigned  this  go- 
vernment, and  went  to  Armagh,  where  he  founded  his 
celebrated  abbey.  On  the  20th  of  April  J 396,  a 
dreadful  fire  burnt  to  the  ground  the  church,  the  two 
chapels,  the  abbey,  the  court  of  the  biihops,  and 
thirty-two  other  buildings,  with  all  the  facerdctal 
veftmer.ts,  utenfils,  &c.  belonging  to  the  biihep's 
chapter  and  church.  In  the  year  161  o,  on  the  2/)th 
of  July,  whilfl  George  Montgomery  was  bifhop  of 
Clogher,  king  James  annexed  this  abbey  and  its  reve- 
nues to  that  fee.  The  fee  (valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  35ol/><fr  annum  by  extent  returned  15th  James  1.) 
is  reputed  to  be  worth  L.40CO  annually.  W.  Lcng. 
7.   50.  N.  Lat.  54.   16. 

CLOISTER,  (Claujiruvi)  a  habitation  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  inhabited  by  canons  or  religious,  Sec. 
In  a  more  general  fenfe,  cloifler  is  ufed  for  a  mo- 
nastery of  religious  of  either  fex.  In  a  more  reflr<iin- 
ed  fenfe,  cloifler  is  ufed  for  the  principal  pari  of  a  le- 
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Clonmell  galar  monastery,  confifting  of  a  fquare  built  around  ; 
Clofe.     ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  chapter-houfe,  and 

'  v  '  the  refectory  ;  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  The 
cloifters  ferved  for  feveral  purpofes  in  the  ancient  mo- 
naileries.  Petrus  Blefeniis  obferves,  that  it  was  here 
the  monks  held  their  lectures  :  the  lecture  ofmorali- 


wards  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  In  this  manner  of  failing,  the  keel  commonly 
makes  an  angle  of  fix  points  with  the  line  of  the  wind ; 
but  floops  and  fome  other  fmall  vefiels  are  faid  to  fail 
almoft  a  point  nearer.  All  veffels,  however,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  make  nearly  a  point  of  lee-way  when  cloie- 


Clofe 


Cioth. 


ty  at  the  north  fide,  next  the  church  ;  the  fchool  on     hauled,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 


the  weft,  and  the  chapter  on  the  eaft  ;  fpiritual  medi 
tation,  &c.  being  referved  for  the  church.  Lanfranc 
obferves,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  the  cloifler  was  for 
the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  converfe  together,  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day 


failing  breeze  and  fmooth  water.  The  angle  of  lee- 
way, however,  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  the  wind  and  fea.  In  this  difpofition  of  the  fails, 
they  are  all  extended  fideways  on  the  fhip,  fo  that 
the  wind,  as  it  croffes  the  fhip  obliquely  toward  the 


The  form  of  the  cloifler  was  fquare  ;  and  it  had  its  ftern  from  forwards,  may  fill   their  cavities.     But  as 

name  clauftrum,  from  clauda,  "  I  fhut  or  clofe  ;"  as  the  current  of  winds  alfo  enters  the  fails  in  an  oblique 

being  inclofed  on  its  four  fides  with  buildings.  Hence,  direction,  the  effort  of  it  to  make   the  fhip   advance 

in  architecture,  a  building  is  flill  faid  to  be  in  form  of  is  confiderably  diminifhed  :  fhe  will  therefore  make 

a  cloifler,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four  the  leafl  progrefs  when  failing  in  this  manner.     The 

fides  of  the  court.  fhip  is  faid  to  be  clofe-hauled,  becaufe  at  this  time  her 

CLONMELL,  the  affize  town   of  the   county  of  tacks,  or  lower  corners  of  the  principal  fails,  are  drawn 

Tipperary  in  Ireland,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Suir,  hath  clofe  down  to  her  fide  to  windward,  the  fheets  hauled 

a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horfe,  and   is  governed  by  clofe-aft,  and  all  the  bow -lines  drawn  to  their  greatefl 

a  mayor,  recorder,  bailiffs,  and  town-clerk.  The  river  extenfion  to  keep  the  fails  fleady. 


CLOSE-Quarters,  certain   flrong  barriers  of  wood^ 
flretching  acrofs  a  merchant-fhip  in  feveral   places. 
They  are  ufed  as   places   of  retreat  when  a  fhip  isr 
boarded  by  her  adverfary,  and  are  therefore    fitted. 


is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Carrick  and  Waterford  : 
and  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  here  in  the  woollen 
branch,  particularly  by  the  quakers,  who  are  very  nu- 
merous in  this  neighbourhood.    There  is  a  fpringhere 

of  Spa  water,  that  iffues  out  of  the  fide  of  a  rifing  with  feveral  fmall  loop-holes  through  which  to  fire  the 
ground,  that  is,  notwithflanding,  overlooked  by  a  fmall  arms,  and  thereby  annoy  the  enemy  and  defend 
pretty  fleep  hill,  on  that  fide  of  the  river  Suir  which  themfelves.  They  are  likewife  furnifhed  with  feveral 
is  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  The  cures  performed  caifons  called  powder-chefls,  which  are  fixed  upon  the 
by  drinking  of  this  water  in  the  fcurvy,  and  other  deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old-nails,  &c.  and  may 
chronic  diftempers,  drew  thither,  fome  years  ago,  a  be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  clofe-quarters  upon  the 
great  refort  of  people  ;  but  fafhion,  which  reigns  with     boarders. 


an  abfolute  authority,  has  brought  other  waters  of  late 
into  higher  credit.  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  celebra- 
ted and  Rev.  Laurance  Sterne  was  born,  on  the  24th  of 
November  171 3.  The  town  confifls  of  four-crofs 
ftreets,  and  has  a  fpacious  bridge  of  20  arches  over 
the  river  Suir  ;  the  market  houfe  is  flrong  and  well 
built ;  and  there  is  a  charter  fchool  here  for  forty  chil- 
dren, to  which  the  late  John  Davvfon,  Efq  ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Moore,  Bart,  were  confiderable  benefactors. 
A  Dominican  friary  was  founded  at  Clonmell,  in  1269, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Dominick.  In  the  fame  year 
Otho  de  Grandifon  erected  a  Francifcan  friary,  the 
church  of  which  was  efleemed  one  of  the  mofl  magni- 
ficent in  Ireland  :  in  it  was  kept  an  image  of  St  Fran- 
cis, reflecting  the  miracles  wrought  by  which  many 
marvellous  flories  are  circulated.  This  town  is  very 
ancient,  being  built  before  the  invafion  of  the  Danes: 
it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fquare  wall.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  found  more  refiftance  from  this  place 
than  any  other  of  his  conquefts  in  the  kingdom,  de- 
raolifhed  the  caflles  and  fortifications,  of  which  now 
only  the  ruins  remain  :  the  chief  Gothic  church  here 
is  flill  kept  in  good  repair. 

CLOSE,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird  is  drawn  in 
a  coat  of  arms  with  its  wings  clofe  down  about  it, 
(/.  e.  not  difplayed),  and  in  a  flanding  pofture,  they 
blazon  it  by  this  word  clofe  -T  but  if  it  be  flying,  they 
call  it  volant.     See  Volant. 

Close,  in mufic.     See  Cadence. 

Close- Hauled,  in  navigation,  the  general  arrange- 
ment or  trim  of  a  (hip's  fails  when  fhe  endeavours  to 
make  a  progrefs  in  the  neareft  direction  poffible  to- 


We   have  known  an  Engl ifli  merchant-fhip  of  \b  Falconer* s 
guns,  and  properly  fitted  with  clofe-quarters,  defeat  Dl&-  °1  ***■ 
the  united   efforts  of  three   French    privateers  who  Marm** 
boarded  her  in  the  lafl  war,  afte'r  having  engaged  at 
fome  diflance  nearly  a  day  and  a  half,  with  very  few 
intervals  of  reft.     Two  of  the  cruifers  were  equipped 
with  twelve  guns  each,  and  the  other  with  eight.  The 
French  failors  were,  after  boarding,  fo  much    expofed 
to  continued  fire  of  mufquetry  and   coehorns  charged 
with  grenadoes,  that  a  dreadful   fcene  of  carnage   en- 
fued,  in  which  the  decks  were  foon  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  feveral  of  which  the  board- 
ers, in  their  hurry  to  efcape,  had  left  behind. 

CLOT-BIRD  :  a  fpeciesof  Fringilla. 

CLOTH,  in   commerce,  a  manufacture  made   of 
wool,  wove  in  the  loom. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  courfe.  The 
goodnefs  of  cloth,  according  to  fome,  confifls- in  the 
following  particulars  :  1 .  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good 
quality,  and  well  dreffed.  2..  It  muft  be  equally  fpun?. 
carefully  obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finefl  and  better  twifted  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
cloth  muft  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loonv 
fo  as  to  be  every  where  equally  compact.  4.  The 
wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  reft.  5.  The  lifts  muft  be  fuificiently  flrong,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  fluff,  and  muft  confifl  of 
good  wool,  hair,  or  oftrkh-feathers  :  or,  what  is  flill 
better,  of  Danifh  dog's  hair.  6.  The  clcth  muft  be 
free  from  knots  and  other  imperfections.  7.  It  muft 
be  well  fcoured  with  fuller's  earth,  well  fulled  with. 

thebeft  white  foap,  and  afterwards  wafhsd  in  clear 

water.. 
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CS'otU.  water.  8.  The  hair  or  nap  mall  be  well  drawn  out 
with  the  teazel,  without  being  too  much  opened. 
9.  It  mufl  be  fhorn  clofe  withou  tmaking  it  thread- 
bare. 10.  It  mufl  be  well  dried.  11.  It  mufl  not  be 
tenter-flretched,  to  force  it  to  its  jufl  dimenfions. 
12.  It  mufl  be  prefled  cold,  not  hot  prefled,  the  latter 
being  very  injurious  to  woollen  cloth. 

Manufacturing  of  white  Cloths  which  are  intended  for 
dyeing.  The  befl  wool  for  the  manufacturing  of  cloths 
are  thofe  of  England  and  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Lincolnfhire  and  Segovia.  To  ufe  thofe  wools  to  the 
befl  advantage,  they  mufl  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them 
into  a  liquor  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  com- 
pofed  of  three  parts  fair  water  and  one  urine.  Af- 
ter the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor 
to  foak,  and  diflblve  the  greafe,  it  is  drained  and  well 
wafhed  in  running  water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has 
no  fraell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  fheep,  it  is  faid  to 
be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  fhade  ;  the  heat 
of  the  fan  making  it  harfh  and  inflexible  :  when  dry, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  upon  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords, 
to  cleanfe  it  from  dull  and  the  grofler  filth;  the  more, 
it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and 
the  better  for  fpinning.  After  beating,  it  mufl  be  well 
picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  filth  that  had 
efcaped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and 
carded  on  large  iron  cards  placed  flopewife.  Olive  oil 
is  efleemed  the  befl  for  this  purpofe  :  one-fifth  of  which 
mould  be  ufed  for  the  wool  intended  for  the  woof,  and 
a  ninth  for  that  defigned  for  the  warp.  After  the 
wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners, 
who  firfl  card  it  on  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and 
then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel,  obferving  to  make  the  thread 
of  the  warp  fmaller  by  one- third  than  that  of  the  woof 
and  much  comparer  twifled. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  is  reeled,  and,  made  into 
fkeins.  That  defigned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little 
tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or  rufhes,  fo  difpofed  as  that 
they  may  be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle.  That 
for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  large  wooden 
bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping.  When  warped, 
it  is  flifFened  with  fizc  ;  the  befl  of  which  is  that  made 
of  flireds  of  parchment ;  and  when  dry,  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  are  two 
to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on 
the  treddle,  firfl  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the 
left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally  ;  between  which  they  throw  tranverfely  the 
fhuttle  from  the  one  to  the  other:  and  every  time 
that  the  fhuttle  is  thus  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  the 
woof  inferted  within  the  warp,  they  flrike  it  conjudl- 
ly  with  the  fame  frame,  wherein  is  faftened  the  comb 
or  reed,  between  whofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  palled,  repeating  the  flroke  as  often  as  is  necef- 
fary 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  till  the 
whole  warp  is  filled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  fi- 
nilhed  ;  it  is  then  taken  off  the  loom  by  unrolling  it 
from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  wove;  and  now  given  to  be  cleanfed  of 
the  knots,  ends  of  threads,  ftraws,  and  other  filth, 
which  is  done  with  iron  nippers. 


In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullery,  to  be 
fcoured  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potter's  clay,  well 
fteeped  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the  v 
trough  wherein  it  is  fulled.  The  cloth  being  again 
cleared  from  the  earth  or  urine,  is  returned  to  the 
former  hands  to  have  the  lefler  filth,  fmall  ftraws,  &c. 
taken  off  as  before  :  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a 
fuitable  quantity  of  foap  has  been  dillblved  ;  after  fid- 
ling,  it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothed  or  pulled  by  the 
lifts  lengthwife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  crevices  &c. 
The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till 
the  fulling  be  finifhed,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its 
proper  breadth  :  after  which  it  is  wafhed  in  clear  wa- 
ter, to  purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given  wet  to  the 
carders  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  with 
the  thiille  or  weed.  After  this  preparation  the  cloth- 
worker  take£  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  firfl  cut  or 
fhearing  :  then  the  carders  refume  it,  and  after  wet- 
ting, give  it  &s  many  more  courfes  with  the  teazel, 
as  the  quality  of  the-ffruf  requires,  always  obferving 
to  begin  againft  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  with 
it  ;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  proceed- 
ing fllll  with  one  fharper  and  fharper,  as  far  as  the 
fixth  degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  re- 
turned to  the  cloth-worker,  who  fheers  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their 
operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the 
furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  fhorn,  is 
fent  tothedyer  ;  when  dyed,  it  is  wafhed  in  fair  water, 
and  the  worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the 
nap  with  a  brulh  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the 
tenters,  where  it  is  ftretched  both  in  length  and  breadth 
fufliciently  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to 
its  proper  dimenfions,  without  {training  it  too  much  ; 
obferving  to  brufli  it  afreih,  the  way  of  the  nap,  while 
a  little  moifl,  on  the  tenters. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  tenters, 
and  bmfhed  again  on  the  table,  to  finifh  the  laying  of 
the  nap :  after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under 
a  prefs,  to  make  it  perfectly  fmooth  and  even,  and 
give  it  a  glofs. 

Laflly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and 
the  papers,  &c.  for  glofling  it  removed,  it  is  in  a  con- 
dition for  faleorufe.  With  regard  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  mixt  cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools  arc 
firfl  dyed,  and  then  mixt,  fpun,  and  wove  of  the  co- 
lours intended,  the  procefs,  except  what  relates  to 
the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  withthat  jufl  repre- 
fented. 

■Cloth  made  from  Vegetable  Filaments.  See  Bark 
and  Filaments. 

Jncombuftible  Cloth.     See  Asbestos. 

CLOTHO,  the  youngefl  of  the  three  Parcae, 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  prefide  over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She 
held  the  diflaff  in  her  hand  and  fpun  the  thread  of 
life,  whence  her  name  KX«S-s;y,  to  fpin.  She  was  re- 
prefented  wearing  a  crown  with  feven  flars,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  variegated  robe. 

CLOUD,  a  collection  of  vapours  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphere, 
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Caufe  of 
the  forma- 
tion of 
rlouds  un- 
certain. 


That  the  clouds  are  formed  from  the   aqueous  va- 
1  pours  which  before  were  fo  clofely  united  with  the 
atmofphere  as  to  be  invisible,  is  univerfally  allowed: 
but  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  account  for  the  long;  conti- 


impollible  to  lay   down  any  rational  theory  of  the  for-      Cloud. 

mation  of  clouds  upon  this  principle.  ** — * ' 

But  whether  the  clouds  are  produced,  /.  e.  the  in-  q\ovl*s  0f„ 

vifible  vapours  floating  in   the  atmofphere  condenfed  ten  prodi- 
nuance  of  fome  very  opaque  clouds  without  diffolving  ;     fo  as  to  become  vifible,  by  means  of  electricity  or  not,  gioufly  e- 
or  to  give  a  reafon  why  the  vapours,  when  they  have     it  is  certain  that  they  do  contain  the   electric  fluid  in  le&rified. 
once  began  to  condenfe,  do  not  continue  to  do  fo  till     prodigious  and  inconceivable  quantities,  and  many  very 
they  at  laft  fall  to   the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or     terrible  and  destructive  phenomena  have   been  occa- 
fnow,  &c.     Under  the  article  Barometer,   n°  23.     fionedby  clouds  very  highly  electrified.  Themoftex- 
we  have  hinted  at  the  general  caufe  of  the  formation     traordinary  inftance  of  this  kind  perhaps  on  record 
of  clouds  ;    namely,  a  feparation  of  the  latent  heat     happened  in  the  ifland  of  Java  in    the  EaSt  Indies  in         5 
from  the  water  whereof  the  vapour  is  compofed.  The     Auguft  1772.     On  the  nth  of  that  month,  at  mid- Terrible 
confequence  of  this  feparation,  as  is  undeniably  proved     night,  a  bright  cloud  was  obferved  covering  a  mountain  defiru&ioa 
by  Dr  Black,  muft  be  the  condenfation  of  that  vapour,     in  the  district  called  Cherlbon,  and  at  the  famet  ime  feve-  hy-na/\ec\ 
in  fome  degree  at  leaft :  in  fuch  cafe,  it  will  firfl  ap-     ral  reports  were  heard  like  thofe  of  a  gun.  The  people  £ Tva! 
pear  as  a  fmoke,  mift,  or  fog :  which  if  interpofed  be-     who  dwelt  upon  the  upper   parts  of  the  mountain  not 
twixt  the  fun  and  earth,  will  form  a  cloud  :  and  the     being  able  to  fly  fail  enough,  a  great  part  of  the  cloud, 
fame  caufes  continuing  to  aft,  the  cloud  will  produce     almoit  three  leagues  in  circumference,   detached  itfelf 
rain  or  fnow.    But  though  the  feparation  of  this  latent     under  them,  and  wasfeen  at  a  diftance  rifing  and  falling 
heat  in  a  certain  degree  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the     like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  and  emitting  globes  of  Are 

fo  luminous,  that  the  night  became  as  clear  as  day. 

The  effects  of  it  were  aftoniihing  ;  every  thing  was  de- 

ftroyed  for  feven  leagues  round  ;  the  houfes  were  de- 

molilhed ;  plantations  were  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and 


formation  of  clouds,  the  remote  caufe  or  the  changes 
produced  in  the  atmofphere,  whereby  fuch  a  fepara- 
tion may  be  induced,  are  much  more  difficult  to  be 
difcovered.     In  common  obfervation,  we  fee  that  va 


pour  is  moft  powerfully  condenfed  by  cold  fubilances,     2140  people  loft  their  lives,  befides  1500  head  of  cat- 


Not  always 
owing  to 

sold. 


fuch  as  metals,  water,  &c.  But  cold  alone  cannot  in 
all  cafes  caufe  the  condenfation  of  the  atmofpherical 
vapours,  otherwife  the  nights  behoved  to  be  always 
foggy  or  cloudy,  owing  to  the  vapours,  raifed  through- 
out the  day  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  being  condenfed 
by  the  fuperior  coldnefs  of  the  night.  Great  rains 
will  happen  in  very  warm  weather,  when  the  union  of 


tie,  and  a  vail  number  of  horfes,  goats,  &c 

Another  inftance  of  a  very  destructive  cloud,  the  elec- 
tric qualities  of  which  will  at  prefent  fcarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, is  related  by  Mr  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  through 
Malta.  It  appeared  on  the  29th  of  October  1757. 
About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  midnight,  there 
was    feen  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  city   of  Melita,  a 


By  another 
intheiflandi 
of  Malta. 


Electricity 

probably 

concerned. 


the  vapours  with  the  atmofphere,  ought  rather  to  be     great  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed  its 

colour,  till  at  laft  it  became  like  a  flame  of  fire  mixed 
with  black  fmoke.  A  dreadful  noife  was  heard  on  its 
approach,  which  alarmed  the  whole  city.  It  palled 
over  the  port,  and  came  firft  on  an  English  Ship,  which 
in  an  inftant  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  hulk  ;  part  of  the  mails,  fails,  and  cordage,  were 
carried  to  a  confiderable  diftance  along  with  the  cloud. 
The  fmall  boats  and  felloques  that  fell  in  its  way  were 
all  broken  to  pieces  and  funk.  The  noife  increafed 
and  became  more  frightful.  A  centinel  terrified  at  its. 
approach  ran  into  his  box ;  but  both  he  and  it  were 
lifted  up  an  carried  into  the  fea,  where  he  perished. 
It  then  traverfed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  city,  and 
laid  in  ruins  almoft  every  thing  that  flood  in  its  way.. 


promoted  than  diflblved,  if  cold  was  the  only  agent  in 
their  condenfation.  The  ferenity  of  the  atmofphere, 
alio,  in  the  moft  fevere  frofts,  abundantly  mows  that 
fome  other  caufe  befides  mere  heat  or  cold  is  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  clouds,  and,  condenfation  of  the 
atmofpherical  vapours. 

The  electric  fluid  is  now  fo  generally  admitted  as 
an  agent  in  all  the  great  operations  of  nature,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  to  find  the  formation  of  clouds  attributed 
to  it.  This  hath  accordingly  been  given  by  S.  Bec- 
caria  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  what- 
foever,  whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or  fnow.  The 
firft,  he  thinks,  are  produced  by  a  very  great  power  of 
electricity,  and  the  others  by  one  more  moderate.  But, 


though  it  is  certain  that  all  clouds,  or  even  fogs  and  Several  houfes  were  laid  level  with  the  ground,  and 
rain,  are  electrified  in  fome  degree,  it  ftill  remains  a  it  did  not  leave  one  fteeple  in  its  paflage.  The  bells 
queftion,  whether  the  clouds  are  formed  in  confequence     of  fome  of  them,  together  with  the  fpires,  were  car- 


of  the  vapour  whereof  they  are  compofed  being  firft 
eleclrified,  or  whether  they  become  eleclrified  in  con- 
fequence of  its  being  firft  feparated  from  the  atmo- 
fphere, and  in  fome  meafure  condenfed.  This  hath 
not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  afcertained  by  the 
experiments  of  Beccaria,  or  any  other  perfon ;  and  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  electrical  dif- 
coveries  that  have  lately  been  made,  there  feems  to  be 
little  or  no  foundation  for  afcertaining  it.  Electricity 
is  known  to  be  in  many  cafes  a  promoter  of  evapora- 
tion ;  but  no  experiments  have  yet  been  brought  to 
prove,  that  eleclrified  air  parts  with  its  moifture  more 
readily  than  fuch  as  is  not  eleclrified  ;  fo  that,  till  the 
properties  of  eleclrified  air  are  farther  investigated,  it  is 


ried  to  a  considerable  diftance  ;  the  rcofs  of  ther 
churches  demolished  and  beat  down,  &c.  It  went  off 
at  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  city,  and  demolishing 
the  light  houfe,  is  faid  to  have  mounted  up  into  the 
air  with  a  frightful  noife  ;  and  paifed  over  the  fea  to 
Sicily,  where  it  tore  up  fome  trees,  and  did  other  da- 
mage ;  but  nothing  considerable,  as  its  fury  had  been 
moftly  fpent  at  Malta.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  near  200  ;  and  the  lofs  of  Ship- 
ping, &c.  was  very  considerable. 

The  effects  of  thunder-ftorms,  and  the  vaSt  quantity 
of  electricity  collected  in  the  clouds  which  produce 
thefe  Storms,  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  mention  them,     It   appears,  however,  that   even 
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tliefe  clouds  arc  not  fo  highly  electrified  as  to  produce 
their  fatal  effeds  on  thofe  who  are  immerfed  in  them. 
It  is  only  the  difcharge  of  part  of  their  electricity  up- 
on fuch  bodies  as  are  either  not  electrified  at  all,  or 
not  fo  highly  electrified  as  the  cloud,  that  does  all  the 
rnifchief.  We  have,  however,  only  the  following  in- 
flance  on  record,  of  any  perfon's  being  immerfed  in 
the  body  of  a  thunder-cloud.  Profellbr  Sauflure, 
and  young  Mr  Jalabert,  when  travelling  over  one  of 
the  high  Alps,  were  caught  among  clouds  of  this 
kind ;  and  to  their  aftonifhment  found  their  bodies 
fo  full  of  electrical  lire,  that  fpontaneous  flalhes  darted 
from  their  fingers  with  a  crackling  noife,  and  the  fame 
kind  of  fenfation  as  when  ftrongly  electrified  by  art. 

The  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great ;  the 
f  unmits  of  very  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite 
free  from  them,  as  Mr  Brydon  experienced  in  his  jour- 
ney up  mount  y£tna :  but  thofe  which  are  moll  high- 
ly electrified  defcend  loweft,  their  height  being  often 
not  above  feven  or  eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground ;  nay,  fometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  actu- 
ally to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges*  : 
but  the  generality  of  clouds  are  fufpended  at  the  height 
of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the  earth.  Some, 
however,  have  imagined  them  to  arife  to  a  moft  incre- 
dible and  extravagant  height.  Maignanof  Thouloufe, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Perfpeclive,  p.  93,  gives  an  account 
of  an  exceeding  bright  little  cloud  that  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  which  fpread  itfelf 
almoft  as  far  as  the  zenith.  He  fays  that  the  fame 
thing  was  alfo  obferved  at  Rome ;  and  from  thence 
concludes,  that  the  cloud  was  a  collection  of  vapours 
raifed  beyond  the  projection  of  the  earth's  ihadow, 
and  of  confequence  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
fun.  This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  credited  ; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  cloud  owed  its 
fplendor  to  electricity,  than  to  the  reflection  of  the 
folar  beams. 

In  the  evenings  after  fun-fet,  and  mornings  before 
fun-rife,  we  often,  obferve  the  clouds  tinged  with  beau- 
tiful colours.  They  are  moftly  red ;  fometimes  orange, 
yellow,  or  purple  ;  more  rarely  bluifh  ;  and  feldom  or 
ever  green.  The  reafon  of  this  variety  of  colours,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  the  different  lize  of 
the  globules  into  which  the  vapours  are  condenfed. 
This  is  controverted  by  Mr  Melville,  who  thinks  that 
the  clouds  reflect  the  fun's  light  precifely  as  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  them  through  the  atmofphere.  This  reflects 
the  moll  refrangible  rays  in  the  greateft  quantity  ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  tranfmit  the  leaft  refrangible  ones, 
red,  orange,  and  yellow,  to  the  clouds,  which  accord- 
ingly appear  moll  ufually  of  thofe  colours.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by  obferving,  when 
he  was  in  Switzerland,  that  the  fnowy  fnmmits  of  the 
Alps  turned  more  and  more  reddilh  after  fun-fet,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  clouds  ;  and  he  imagines,  that  the 
femitranfparency  of  the  clouds,  and  the  obliquity  of 
their  fituation,  tend  to  make  the  colours  in  them  much 
more  rich  and  copious  than  thofe  on  the  tops  of  fnowy 
mountains. 

The  motions  of  the  clouds,  though  fometimes  di- 
rected by  the  wind,  are  not  always  fo,  efpecially  when 
thunder  is  about  to  enfue.  In  this  cafe  they  feem  to 
move  very  llowly,  and  often  to  be  abfolutely  llationary 


for  fome  time.  The  reafon  of  this  moil  probably  is,  Cloud. 
that  they  are  impelled  by  two  oppofite  ftreams  of  air  *■ — v — 
nearly  of  equal  ltrength  ;  by  which  means  their  velo- 
city is  greatly  retarded.  In  fuch  cafes  both  the  aerial 
currents  feem  to  afcend  to  a  very  conliderable  height ; 
for  MefT.  Charles  and  Roberts,  when  endeavouring  to 
avoid  a  thunder-cloud  in  one  of  their  aerial  voyages, 
could  find  no  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  the  current, 
though  they  afc ended  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  In  fome  cafes  the  motions 
of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on  their  electricity,  in- 
dependent of  any  current  of  air  whatever.  Thus,  in 
a  calm  and  warm  day,  we  often  fee  fmall  clouds  meet- 
ing each  other  in  oppofite  directions,  and  fetting  out 
from  fuch  fhort  diftances,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  any 
oppofite  winds  to  be  the  caufe.  Thefe  clouds,  when 
theymeet,  inftead  of  forming  a  larger  one,  become  much 
lefs,  and  fometimes  vanifh  altogether  ;  a  circumftancc 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  difcharge  of  oppofite  elec- 
tricities into  each  other.  This  ferves  alfo  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  true  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds  ; 
for  if  two  clouds  electrified,  the  one  pofitively  and  the 
other  negatively,  deftroy  each  other  on  contact  ;  it 
follows,  that  any  quantity  of  vapour  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphere,  while  it  retains  its  natural  quantity  of 
electricity,  remains  invifible,  but  becomes  a  cloud  when"* 
electrified  either  plus  or  minus.  A  difficulty,  however, 
ftill  occurs  ;  viz.  in  what  manner  a  fmall  quantity  of 
vapour  furronnded  by  an  immenfe  ocean  of  the  fame 
kind  of  matter,  can  acquire  either  more  or  lefs  electri- 
city than  that  which  furrounds  it :  and  this  indeed  we 
feem  not  as  yet  to  have  any  data  to  folve  in  a  fatisfac- 
tory  manner.  Jt 

The  lhapes  of  the  clouds  are  likewife  undoubtedly  Their 
owing  to  their  electricity  ;  for  in  thofe  feafons  in  which  lhape*. 
a  great  commotion  has  been  excited  in  the  atmofphe- 
rical  electricity,  we  fhall  perceive  the  clouds  afluming 
ftrange  and  whimlical  lhapes,  which  vary  almoft  every 
moment.  This,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  fmall  clouds 
in  the  air,  and  vanilhing  upon  contact,  is  an  almoft  in- 
fallible fign  of  thunder.  54 

Befides  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  rain,  &c.  the  Connec- 
clouds  are  intimately  connected  with  thofe  of  wind,  tionofthe 
and  always  affiime  a  particular  ihape  when  a  Arong  clouds witk 
continued  wind  is  about  to  enfue ;  though  it  is  remark-  wmJ* 
able,  that  in  the  ftrongeft  winds  we  fhall  often  obferve 
them  llationary.     Sometimes  alfo,  on  the  approach  of 
a  cloud,  we  fhall  find  a  fudden  and  violent  guft  of  wind 
arife;  and  at  others,  the  wind,  though  violent  before, 
ihall  ceafe  on  the  approach  of  a  cloud,  and  recover  its 
ftrength  as  foon  as  the  cloud  is  paft.     This  connection 
of  the  clouds  with  wind  is  moft  remarkable  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  when  the  peaks  are  fufficiently  high 
to  have  their  tops  involved  in  clouds.     A  very  remark- 
able mountain  of  this  kind  is  met  with  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Kope,  from  the  clouds  on  whofe  top,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  winds  ilfue  forth 
as  if  they  had  been  confined  in  a  bag  ;  and  fomething 
funilar  has  been  obferved  of  mountains  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  T, 

The  ufes  of  the  clouds  are  evident ;  as  from  them  TheiAifcs. 
proceeds  the  rain  which  refrelhes  the  earth ;  and  with- 
out which,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  nature, 
the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  muft  be  a  mere  defart.. 
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They  arc  likewife  of  great  ufe  as  a  fcreen  interpofed     then  fcanty  dominions  of  France,  removed  the  feat  of 


between  the  earth  and  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fan, 
which  are  often  fo  powerful  as  to  deitroy  the  grafs  and 
other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  fecret  operations 
of  nature  alio,  where  the  electrical  fluid  is  concerned, 
the  clouds  bear  a  principal  lliare  ;  and  ferve  efpecially 


government  from  Sci lions  to  Paris,  and  made  this  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  He  died  in  51 1,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age  and  31ft  of  his  reign.  See  {Hijt. 
of)  France. 

CLOUTS,  in  gunnery,  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nail- 


as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  fluid  from  the  atmo-     ed  on  that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which 


fphere  into  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  at 
mofphere  ;  in  doing  which,  when  electrified  to  a  great 
degree,  they  fometimes  produce  very  terrible  effects  ;  of 
which  inllances  have  been  already  given. 

CLOVE-tree,  in  botany.  SccCaryophyllus. 

Clove,  a  term  ufed  in  weights  of  wool.     Seven 
pounds  make  a  clove, 
of  cheefe  and  butter  go  to  the  clove. 

Clove  July -flower.     SeeDiANTHUS. 

CLOVER-crass,  in  botany.  See  Trifolium  ; 
and  Agriculture,  n°  177,  179. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  in  commerce,  an  allow- 
ance of  two  pounds  inevery  hundred  weight  for  the  turn 
of  the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out  weight 
when  fold  out  by  retail. 

CLOVIO,  (Giorgio  Giulio)  hiftory  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Sclavonia  in  1498.  Having  in 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  applied  hfmfelf  to  literature, 


comes  through  the  nave,  and  through  which  the  linfpin 
goes. 

CLOYNE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  province  of  Munfter.  W.  Long.  8.  o. 
N.  Lat.  51.  40.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  though  an 
epifcopal  refidence.     A  church  was  built,  and  a  bilhop- 


m  weights 
In  Effex  in  England,  eight  pounds     ric  erected  here,  by  St  Colman,  who  died  on  the  4th 

of  November  604  ;  and  in  70  7  an  abbey  was  alio  found- 
ed here.  In  1430,  the  biihopric  was  united  to  that  of 
Cork ;  and  the  union  continued  till  the  1  ith  of  No- 
vember 1638,  when  Dr  George  Synge  was  confecra- 
ted  bilhop  of  Cloyne ;  iince  which  time  this  fee  has 
been  governed  by  its  own  prelates,  one  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Berkeley. — This  fee  is  not  taxed  in 
the  king's  books  ;  but  is  now  reputed  to  be  worth  L.25CG 
a-year. — The  chapter  of  Cloyne  iscompofedof  a  dean, 
chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  an  archdeacon,  and 
fourteen  prebendaries.  The  diocefeis  divided  into  four 
his  genius  prompted  him  to  purfue  the  art  of  painting  rural  deaneries,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Mary 
for  a  profeifion  ;  and  at  18  years  of  age  he  went  to  of  Youghal  is  united  to  the  biihopric.  The  cathedralis 
Rome,  where  he  fpent  three  years  to  perfect  his  hand  a  decent  Gothic  building.  The  nave  is  about  120  feet 
in  drawing,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  painting  long  ;  having  lateral  aifles,  befides  the  crofs  ailles,  di- 
in  miniature.  His  knowledge  of  colouring  was  efta-  vided  by  Gothic  arches,  five  on  each  fide.  In  the 
blifhsd  by  the  inftructions  of  Julio  Romano,  and  his  choir  there  is  an  excellent  organ.  The  bilhop's  pa- 
tafte  of  compofttion  and  delign  was  founded  on  the  ob-  lace,  which  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
fervations  he  made  on  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  century,  is  large  and  convenient.  To  the  north -weft 
Buonaroti.  By  thofe  afiiitances  he  proceeded  to  fuch  of  Cloyne  is  a  reputed  holy  well,  dedicated  to  St  Col- 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  hiftory,  man,  which  is  much  frequented  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
that  in  the  former  he  was  accounted  equal  to  Titian,     ber,  being  the  patron-day. 

and  in  the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonaroti.     He  died         CLUE  of  a  sail,  the  lower  corner  ;  and  hence 
in  1578.     His  works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and         CLVE-Garnets,  area  fort  of  tackles  faftened  to  the 
are  at  this  day  numbered  among  the  curiofities  of  Rome,     clues,  or  lower  corners  of  the  main-fail  or  fore-fail,  to 
Vafari,  who  had  feen  the  wonderful  performances  of    trufs  them  up  to  the  yard  as  occafion  requires,  which 
Clovio  with   inexpreflible    aftonifliment,    enumerates     is  ufually  termed  clueing  up  the  fails. 
many  of  his  portraits  and  hiftorical  compofitions,  and         CwE-L'tnes  are  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  clue-garnets ; 


feems  to  be  almoft  at  a  lofs  for  language  fufficiently  ex 
preffive  of  their  merit.  He  mentions  two  or  three 
pictures  on  which  the  artiit  had  beftowed  the  labour 
of  nine  years  :  but  the  principal  picture  reprefented 
Nimrod  building  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  which  was  fo 
exquifitely  finifhed,  and  fo  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  that 
it  feemed  quite  inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  the  pen- 
cil could  execute  it.  He  fays  it  is  impoflible  to  ima- 
gine any  thing  fo  admirably  curious  ;  whether  one  con- 
fiders  the  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  the  richnefs  of  the 
compolition,  the  delicacy  of  the  naked  figures,  the 
perfpective  proportion  of  the  objects,  the  tender  di- 
stances, the  fcenery,  the  buildings,  or  other  ornaments ; 
for  every  part  is  beautiful  and  inimitable.  He  alfo 
takes  notice  of  a  iingle  ant  introduced  in  one  of  the 


only  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  courfes,  where- 
as the  former  are  common  to  all  the  fquare  fails.  See 
thefe  ropes  as  reprefented  in  the  article  Ship. 

CLUNIA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  principal  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  with  a  conventus  juri- 
dicus,  on  the  Durius,  to  the  weft  of  Numantia.  Now 
Corunna  del  Conde. 

CLUNIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Corfica,  near 
Baftia.     Now  St  Catharhie. 

CLUNY,  orCLUGNY,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Bene- 
dictine monks,  in  a  city  of  that  name  ;  being  the  head 
or  chief  of  a  congregration  denominated  from  them. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Mafonnois,  a  little  province  of 
France,  on  the  river  Grone  ;  and  was  founded  by 
William  Duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitain ;  or,  as  others 


pictures  of  this  mailer  ;  which,  though  exceedingly  and     fay,  by  the  Abbot  Bernon,  fupported  by   that  Duke> 
incredibly  fmall,  is  yet  fo  perfect,  that  even  the'moft     in  the  year  910. 


minute  member  was  as  diitinct  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
of  the  natural  fize. 

CLOVIS  I.  was  the  real  founder  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy ;  for  he  was  the  firft  conqueror  of  the  feveral 
provinces  of  Gaul,  poffefTed  before  his  time  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Germans,  and  Goths.     Thefe  he  united  to  the 
Vol.  V. 


This  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpacious  and  mag- 
nificent, that  in  1245,  after  the  holding  of  the  firit 
council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny, 
accompanied  with  the  2  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Conftantinople,  12  Cardinals,  3  archbifliops,  i5bilhops, 
and  a   great  number  of  abbots  ;   who  were  all   enter- 
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tallied,  without  one  of  the  monks  being  put  out  of 
their  place:  tho' S.  Louis,  £>.  Blanche  his  mother,  the 
Duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  lifter,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Conftantinople,  the  fons  of  the  kings  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Caftile,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  6  counts,  and 
a  great  number  of  lords,  with  all  their  retinues,  were 
there  at  the  fame  time. 

Cluny,  at  its  firft  erection,  was  put  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  apoftolic  fee  ;  with  exprefs 
prohibition  to  all  fecular  and  eccleliaftic  powers,  to 
difturb  the  monks  in  the  poilemon  of  their  efiecls,  or 
the  election  of  their  abbot.  By  this  they  pretended 
to  be  exempted  from  thejurifdiction  of  bifhops  ;  which 
at  length  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbeys  to  inlift  on  the 
fame. 

Cluny  is  the  head  of  a.  very  numerous  and  extenfive 
congregation  :  in  efFecl,  it  was  the  firft  congregation 
of  divers  mouafteries  united  under  one  chief,  fo  as  only 
to  conftitute  one  body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  one  order, 
that  ever  arofe. 

This  order  of  monks  was  brought  into  England  by 
William  Earl  of  Warren,  fon-in-law  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  a  houfe  for  them  at  Lewes  in 
Suflex  about  the  year  1077.  There  were  27  priories 
and  cells  of  this  order  in  England,  which  were  govern- 
ed by  foreigners,  afterwards  made  denizens. 

CLUPEA,  or  Herring,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The  upper  jaw 
is  furnifhedwith  aferrated  myftache  ;  thebranchioftege 
membrane  has  eight  rays  ;  a  fcaly  ferrated  line  runs 
along  the  belly  from  the  head  to  the  tail  j  and  the 
belly-fins  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There  are  11 
fpecies,  viz. 

r.  Theharengus,  or  common  herring,  has  no  fpots, 
and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A 
herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  :  whence  the  proverb  arifes,  As  dead  as  a  her- 
ring. The  meat  is  every  where  in  great  efteem,  being 
fat,  foft,  and  delicate  ;  efpecially  if  it  isdreifed  asfoon 
as  caught,  for  then  it  is  incomparably  better  than  on  the 
next  day. 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Not- 
withstanding the  words  yackin  and  /maivn  are  by  tranf- 
lators  rendered  halec,  the  characters  given  to  thofe  filh 
are  common  to  fuch  numbers  of  different  fpecies  as  ren- 
der it  impoiiible  to  fay  which  they  intended. 

Herrings  are  found  from  the  higheft  northern  lati- 
tudes, yet  known  as  low  as  the  northern  coafts  of 
France  ;  and  except  one  inftance,  brought  by  Dod,  of 
a  few  being  once  taken  in  the  bay  of  Tangier,  none 
'are  ever  found  more  foutherly.  They  are  met  with 
in  vaft  ihoals  on  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Ca- 
rolina. In  Chefapeak-bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of 
thofe  fifh,  which  cover  the  fhore  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  become  a  nuifance.  We  find  them  again  in  the  feas 
of  Kamtfchatka,  and  probably  they  reach  Japan  ;  for 
Kempfer  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  filh  of  that 
country,  fome  that  are  congenerous.  The  great  win- 
ter rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the  arctic  circle  : 
there  they  continue  for  many  months  in  order  to  re- 
cruit themfelves  ofter  the  fatigue  of  fpawning  ;  the  feas 
within  that  fpace  fwarming  with  infect  food  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  thofe  of  our  warmer  latitudes. 
This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itfelf  in  motion  in  the 
fpring :  we  diftinguifh  this  vaft  body  by  that  name ; 


Clxipea. 


for  the  word  herring  comes  from  the  German  he«r, 
"  an  army,"  to  exprefs  their  numbers.  They  begin 
to  appear  oft'  the  Shetland  iiles  in  April  and  May ; 
theic  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  gi and  ftioal  which 
comes  in  June  :  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  ligns,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  fuch  as  gannets 
and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when 
the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is 
fuch  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  diftinct  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive 
the  water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling  :  fome- 
times  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  rife  again  to  the  furface  ;  and  in  fine  wea- 
ther reflect  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours  like  a  field  of 
themoft  precious  gems ;  in  which,  or  rather  in  a  much 
more  valuable  light,  mould  this  ftupendous  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence be  coniidered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  firitiih 
ifles. 

The  firft  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  fouth- 
ward  is  from  the  Shetland  illes,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts  ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to 
the  weftern  fbores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers ;  others  pafs  on  to- 
wards Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her- 
rings :  they  then  pafs  through  the  Britilh  Channel, 
and  after  that,  in  a  manner  difappear.  Thofe  which 
take  towards  the  weft,  after  offering  themfelves  to  the 
Hebrides,  where  the  great  ftationary  fifhery  is,  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a 
fecond  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  fecond 
divifion :  the  one  takes  to  the  weftern  fide,  and  is 
fcarce  preceived,  being  foon  loft  in  the  immenlity  of 
the  Atlantic ;  but  the  other,  that  paffes  into  the  Iriih 
fea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  moft  of  the 
coafts  that  border  on  it.  Thefe  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  are  thus  feparated  from  the  greater 
columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do 
not  fhow  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts.  3 

Were  we  inclined  to  coniider  this  partial  migration  WonderM 
in  a  moral  light,  we  might  reflect  with  veneration  and  inftinft  of 
awe  on  the  mighty  power  which  originally  imprefied  tJiefe  cr6a" 
on  this  moft  ufeful  body  of  his  creatures  the  inftinct^ 
that  direits  and  points  out  the  courfe,  that  bleues  and 
enriches  the  Britifhi(lands,which  caufes  them,  at  certain 
and  invariable  times,  to  quit  the  vaft  polar  deeps,  and 
offer  themfelves  to  the  expecting  fleets.     That  bene- 
volent Being  has  never  been  known,  from  the  earlieft 
account  of  time,  once  to  withdraw  this  bl effing  from 
the  whole ;  though  he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it 
to  particulars,  yet  this  partial  failure  (for  which  we  fee 
no  natural  re afon)  mould  fill  us  with  the  moft  exalted 
and  grateful  fenfe  of  his  Providence  for  impreffing  fuch 
an  invariable  and  general  inftincl  onthelefifli  towards 
a  fouthward  migration  when  the  whole  is  to  be  bene- 
fited, and  to  withdraw  it  when  only  a  minute  part  isto 
fufler. 

This  inftinct  was  given  them,  that  they  might  re- 
move for  the  fake  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  warmer 
feas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  affuredly 
than  thofe  of  the  frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defect 
of  food  that  they  fet  themfelves  in  motion  ;  for  they 
come  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almoft 
univeifally  obferved  to  be  lean  and  miferable.  What 
their  food  is  near  the  Pole  we  are  not  yet  informed  ; 
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Clupea.    bat  in  the  Britiih  feas  they  feed  much  on  the  on: feus  ma- 
* v '  rlnus,  a  cruftac eons  infect,  and  fometimes  on  their  own 

fry. 

They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  conti- 

-  nue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 

they  depoilt  their  fpawn.     The  young  herrings  begin 

to  approach  the  Ihores  in  July  and  Augufl,  and  are 

4  then  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long  :  thofe  in 
Young  ones  Yorklhire  are  called  herring  file.  Though  we  have  no 
probably  particular  authoriiy  for  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  her- 
retire  with  rings  arefoundintheBritiih  leas  during  winter,  it  feems 
their  pa-     moft  certain  that  they  muil  return  to  their  parental  haunts 

beneath  the  ice,  to  repair  the  vait  deflruction  of  their 
race  during  fummer  by  men,  fowl,  and  fifh.  Some  of 
the  old  herrings  continue  on  the  Britiih  coafl  the  whole 
year  :  the  Scarborough  fifheriuen  never  put  down  their 
nets  but  they  catch  a  few :  but  the  numbers  that  remain 
are  not  worth  companion  with  thofe  that  return.  See 
Hsrrhig-  fishery. 

The  Dutch  are  mod  extravagantly  fond  of  this  fifh 
when  it  is  pickled.  A  premium  is  given  to  the  firfl 
bufs  that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
ambrofia,  and  a  vail  price  given  for  each  keg.  There 
is  as  much  joy  among  the  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  as 

5  the  Egyptians  fhow  on  the  firfl  overflowing  of  the 
Sickling  of  Nile.  Flanders  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art 
herring*,     of  pickling  herrings.     One  William  Bauklen  of  Bi- 

verlet,  near  Sluys,  hit  on  this  ufeful  expedient :  from 
him  was  derived  the  name  pickle,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  Dutch  and  German.  Bauklen  died  in  1 397.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  held  his  memory  in  fuch  venera- 
tion for  the  fervice  he  did  to  mankind,  as  to  do  his 
tomb  the  honour  of  a  villt.  It  is  very  fmgular  that 
moft  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  difh  to 
the  facetious  attendant  on  every  mountebank.  Thus 
the  Dutch  call  him  pickle  herring  ;  the  Italians,  maca- 
roni; the  French,  jean  pottage  ;  the  Germans,  bans 
ivurjt,  that  is,  jack  faufage  ■,  and  the  Englilh  dignify 
him  with  the  name  of  jack  pudding. 

2.  The  fprattus  has  13  rays  in  the  back  fin.     It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  feas,  and  has  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  herring,  only  it  is  of  a  lefs  fize.     They 
come  into  the  river  Thames  below  bridge  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  leave  it  in  March;  and  are,  du- 
ring that  feafon,  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  capi- 
tal.    At  Gravefend  and  at  Yarmouth,  they  are  cured 
like  red-herrings  :  they  are  fometimes  pickled,  and  are 
little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  anchovy,  but  the  bones 
_         will  not  diffolve  like  thofe  of  the  latter. 
Alofa  or         3*  The  alofa,  or  fhad,  has  a  forked  fhout,  and  black 
fliad.where  fpots  on  the  fides.     According  to  Belonius  and  Haf- 
found.         felquifi,  this  is  a  fiih  of  pafTage  in  the  Nile.     The  laft 
fays,  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Smyrna, 
and  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt  near  Rofetto  ;  and  that  in 
the  months  of  December  and  January  it  afcends  the 
Nile  as  high  as  Cairo,  where  the  people  fluff  it  with 
g         pot  marjoram  ;  and  when  dreifed  in  that  manner,  it 
The  fineft    will  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater.     In  Great  Bri- 
inhabit  the  tain  the  Severn  affords  this  fifh  in  higher  perfection 
Severn,       than  any  other  river.     It  makes  its  firfl  appearance 
there  in  May,  but  in  very  warm  feafons  in  April ;  for 
its  arrival  fooner  or  later  depends  much  on  the  tem- 
per of  the  air.     It  continues  in   the  river  about  two 
months,  and  then  is  fucceeded  by  a  variety  which  we 
^\all  have  occalion  to  mention  hereafter. 
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The  Severn  fhad  is  cfleemed  a  very  delicate  fifh 
about  the  time  of  its  firfl  appearance,  efpecially  in  that 
part  of  the  river  that  flows  by  Gloucefler,  where  they 
are  taken  in  nets,  and  ufually  fell  dearer  than  falmon  : 
fome  are  fent  to  London,  where  the  fifh-mongers  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  thofe  of  the  Thames  by  the  French 
name  alofe.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Augufl,  mul- 
titudes of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Gloucefler  ; 
fome  of  them  are  as  bio-  as  a  fmall  herring,  and  thefe 
the  filhermen  erroneoully  fuppofe  to  be  the  fry  of  the 
fhad.  In  many  of  the  American  rivers  the  Iliad  is  a 
very  plentiful  and  excellent  filh ;  vafl  quantities  arc 
annually  taken  in  the  various  rivers  along  the  coaft, 
and  in  thefe  which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Chefapeake, 
which  are  either  ufed  frefh  or  cured,  and  are  much 
efteemed. 

The  Thames  fhad  does  not  frequent  that  river  till 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  and  is 
.  efieemed  a  very  courfe  and  infipid  fort  of  fifh.  The 
Severn  fhad  is  fometimes  caught  in  the  Thames,  though 
rarely,  and  called  allis  (no  doubt  alofe,  the  French 
name)  by  the  fifhermen  in  that  river.  About  the  fame 
time,  and  rather  earlier,  the  variety  called,  near  Glou-  9 
cefter,  the  twaite,  makes  its  appearance;  and  is  taken  Twaite  de= 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Severn,  and  is  held  in  as  fcribed. 
great  difrepute  as  the  fhad  of  the  Thames.  The  dif- 
ferences between  each  variety  are  as  follows :  the  true 
fhad  weighs  fometimes  eight  pounds  ;  but  dieir  ge- 
neral fize  is  from  four  to  five.  The  twaite,  on  the 
contrary,  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds, 
which  it  never  exceeds.  The  twaite  differs  from  a 
Iliad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  fpots  on 
the  fides  :  if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  gill ;  but 
commonly  there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under 
the  other.  10 

4.  The  encraficolus,  or  anchovy,  has  its  upper  jaw  Anchovy 
longer  than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches  defcribed. 
long.     They  are  taken  in  vafl  quantities  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  exported  pickled.    The  great  fifh- 
ery  is  at  Georgia  a  fmall  ifle  weft  of  Leghorn.     See 
sfnchovj-FisHERY. 

The  other  fpecies  are,  5.  The  atherinoides  has  a 
fliining  line  on  each  fide,  and  fmall  belly-fins.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  6.  The  thrifla  has  28  rays  in  the  fin 
at  the  anus.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  7.  The 
funa  has  yellow  fins,  thofe  of  the  belly  being  very 
fmall.  The  mouth  is  flat ;  the  upper  jaw  is  very 
fliort ;  the  body  is  of  a  fhining  filver  colour  ;  and  the 
fins  are  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia.  8.  The  flerni- 
cla  has  no  belly-fins,  and  the  body  is  broad.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  9.  The  myflus  is  fkaped  like  a 
fword,  and  the  fins  at  the  anus  are  united.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  10.  The  tropica  has  a 
wedge-like  tail,  and  a  white,  broad,  comprefled  body. 
It  is  found  at  Afcenfion  ifland.  1 1 .  The  finenfis  is  very 
like  the  common  herring,  but  broader.  It  has  no  teeth, 
and  is  a  native  of  China. 

CLUSIA,  the  balsam-tree:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
thofe  plants  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous  or  hexaphyllous,  with  its  leaf- 
lets oppofite  and  imbricated  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous,  . 
or  hexapetalous  ;  the  flamina  numerous.  •  The  calyx 
and  corolla  of  the  female  as  in  the  male  ;  the  necta- 
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Ctufina.     rium  of  anthcrae  or  glandules  coalited,  including  the 
||  germen.  Thecapfdeisqiiinquelocular,quinquevalved, 

elutia.  an(j  full  of  pulp.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  natives 
*  '  of  America.  The  moll  remarkable  is  the  flava.  This 
is  pretty  common  in  the  Eritilh  American  i (lands, 
where  the  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and 
{hoot  out  many  branches  on  every  fide,  furnifhed  with 
thigk,  round,  fucculent  leaves  placed  oppolite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each 
having  a  thick  fucculent  cover.  After  the  flowers  are 
pail,  they  are  fucceedcd  by  oval  fruit.  From  every 
part  of  thefe  trees  there  exudes  a  kind  of  turpentine, 
which  is  called  in  the  Weft  Indies  hog-gum ;  becaufe 
they  fay,  that  when  any  of  the  wild  hogs  are  wound- 
ed, they  repair  to  thefe  trees,  and  rub  their  wounded 
parts  againfttheftem  till  they  have  anointed  themfelves 
with  this  turpentine,  which  heals  their  wounds.  Thefe 
plants  are  very  tender,  and  in  England  muft  be 
kept  conftantly  in  a  ftove  ;  and  fparingly  watered,  e- 
fpecially  in  winter  ;  for  they  naturally  grow  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  iflands  where  it  feldom  rains,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  bear  much  moifture.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings,  which  muft  be  laid  to  dry  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  parts  may 
be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  The  beft 
time  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they 
may  be  well  rooted  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on 
in  autumn. 

CLUSINA  pales,  (auc.  geog.)  a  lake  of  Tuf- 
cany,  extending  north-weft  between  Clufium  and  Ar- 
retium,  and  communicating  with  the  Arnus  and  Cla- 
nis.     Now  Chiana  Palude, 

CLUSINI,.  fontes,  (Horace)  baths  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  territory  of  Clufium,  between  this  laft  to  the 
north,  and  Acula  to  the  fouth,  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
miles  from  each.     Now  Bagni  di  S.  Cafciana. 

CLUSIUM,  anciently  called  Camars,  (Virgil,  Li- 
vy)  ;  a  town  of  Tufcany,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Palus 
.  Clufini,  where  it  forms  the  Clanis  ;  the  royal  refi- 
dence  of  Porfena,  three  days  journey  from  Rome  to 
the  north,  (Polybius).  Clufinus  the  epithet.  Clufini 
Vetera  the  people.  Now  Chin  ft.  E.  Long.  13.  Lat. 
43. — Clufium  Novum,  was  a  town  of  Tufcany,  near  the 
fprings  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  territory  of  Arretium  ; 
where  lies  the  Ager  Clufinus ;  now  called  Cafentino 
Clufini  Novi,  the  people,   (Pliny). 

CLUTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  gynandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38  th  order,  Tri- 
~cocc<e.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  the  corolla 
"pentapetalous :  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  female  as 
in  the  male  ;  the  ftyles  are  three,  and  the  capfule  is 
Irilocular  with  a  fingle  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies, 
all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  ever- 
green Ihrubby  plants,  rifing  fix  or  eight  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  fimple  leaves,  and  greenifh-white  qnin- 
quepetalous  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  fpfing  or  fummer,  planting  them  in  pots  of  light 
earth,  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  In  Britain  the  plants 
muft  always  be  kept  in  a  ftove. 
Mtdkal  Dr  Wright,  in  his  account  of  the  medicinal  plants 

Journal.       of  Jamaica,  fays  that  the  clufia  elutheria  is  the  fame 
■*ol.  vnL      ^  t|je  cafcai-ji|a.  an(]  eleatheria  of  the  Ihops.     Other 
Sarfe3-         medical   writers    have   fnppofed   them  to  be  diftinct 
barks,  and  tliey  are  fpld  in  the  ihops  as  different  pro- 


ductions.    Linnaeus's  croton  cafcarilia,  Dr  Wright ob-    ciuvier 
ferves,  is  the  wild  rofemary  Ihrub  of  Jamaica,  the  bark     Clyde, 
of  which  has  none  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  caf-  v—~ v — 
carilla. 

CLUVIER,  (Philip)  in  Latin  Cluverius}  a  cele- 
brated geographer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1 580.  He  tra- 
velled into  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  ftudy  law ;  but,  being  at  Leyden,  Jofeph 
Scaliger  perfuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  genius  tor 
geography.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice,  and  for  this 
purpofe  vifited  the  greateft  part  of  the  European  ftates. 
He  was  well  verfed  in  many  languages  ;  and  where- 
ever  he  went,  obtained  illtiftrious  friends  and  protec- 
tors. At  his  return  to  Leyden,  he  taught  there  with 
great  applauie  ;  and  died  in  1623,  aged  43.  H« 
wrote,  1.  De  tribus  Rheni  aheis.  2.  Ger?uania  an- 
tiqua.  3.  Sicilia  antiqua.  4.  Italia  anti qua.  5.  In- 
troduftio in  univcrfamG  eographiam.  Alljnftlyefteemed. 

CLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which,  arifing  in  An- 
nandale,  falls  into  the  fea  over  againft  the  ille  of  Bute. 
Next  to  the  Tay,  it  is  the  largeft  river  in  Scotland  ; 
and  is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  up  to  Glafgow.  The 
canal,  which  joins  the  Forth,  falls  into  it  a  little  below 
that  city.  The  cataract  called  the  Frith -of  the  Clyde, 
oppofite  to  Lanark,  is  a  great  natural  curiofity,  and 
the  firft  fcene  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  This  tre- 
mendous meet  of  water  for  about  a  mile  falls  from 
rock  to  rock.  At  Stone-byres,  the  firft  fall  is  about 
60  feet ;  the  laft,  at  Cory-Lynn,  is  over  folid  rock, 
not  lefs  than  100  feet  high.  At  both  thefe  places 
this  great  body  of  water  exhibits  a  grander  and  more 
interefting  fpectacle  than  imagination  can  poffibly  con- 
ceive. 

At  Cory-Lynn,  the  falls  are  feen  to  moft  advantage 
from  a  ruinous  pavilion  in  a  garden,  placed  in  a  lofty 
fituation.  The  cataract  is  full  in  view,  feen  over  the 
tops  of  trees  and  bulhes,  precipitating  itfelf,  for  an 
amazing  way,  from  rock  to  roek,  with  ftiort  interrup- 
tions, forming  a  rude  Hope  of  furious  foam.  The 'fides 
are  bounded  by  vaft  rocks,  clothed  on  their  tops  with 
trees  :  on  the  fummit  and  very  verge  of  one  is  a  ruin- 
ed tower,  and  in  front  a  wood  over-topt  by  a  verdant 
hill.  A  path  conducts  the  traveller  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall,  into  which  projects  a  high  roek, 
in  floods  infulated  by  the  water ;  and  from 'the  top  is  a 
tremendous  view  of  the  furious  ftream.  In  the  cliffs 
of  this  favage  retreat  the  brave  Wallace  is  faid  to 
have  concealed  himfelf,  meditating 'revenge  for  his  in- 
jured country. 

On  regaining  the  top,  the  walk  is  formed  near  the 
verge  of  the  rocks  ;  which  on  both  fides  ^are  perfectly 
mural  and  equidiftant,  except  where  they  overhang : 
the  river  is  pent  up  between  them  at  a  diftance  far  be- 
neath ;  not  running,  but  rather  Hiding  along  a  ftoney 
bottom  hoping  the  whole  way.  The  fummits  of  the 
rock  are  wooded  ;  the  fides  fmooth  and  naked  j  the 
ftrata  narrow  and  regular,  forming  a  ftupendous  natu- 
ral mafonry.  After  awalkof  above  half  a  mile  on  the 
edge  of  this  great  chafm,  on  a  fndden  appears  'the 
great  and  bold  fall  of  Boniton,  in  a  foaming- iheet,  far 
projecting -into  a  hollow,  'in  which  the  water  'mows -a 
violent  agitation,  and  a  wide  extending  miftarifes  from 
the  furface.  .Above'that  is  a  fecond  great  fall ;  two 
leffer  fucceed  :  beyond  them  the  river  winds,  grows 
more  tranquil,  and  is  feen  fpr   a  eonfiderable  way, 
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Clptwae  bounded  on  one  fide  by  wooded  banks,  on  the  other  by 

J  rich  and  fvvelling  fields. 
Clytia.  xhe  great  fall  of  Stone-byers,  firfl  mentioned,  has 
— —v— '  more  of  the  horrible  in  it  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  is  feen  with  more  difficulty  :  it  conlifts  of  two 
precipitous  cataracts  falling  one  above  the  other  into  a 
vail  chafm,  bounded  by  lofty  rocks,  forming  an  ama- 
zi  ng  theatre  to  the  view  of  thofe  who  take  the  pains  to 
defcend  to  the  bottom.  Between  this  and  Cory-Lynn 
there  is  another  fall  called  Dundoffiitu 

CLYMENE,  in  fabulous  hiftbry,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus  :  who,  being  beloved  by  Apollo,  he  had  by 
her  Phaeton,  Lampaiia,  Egle,  and  Phebe.  See  Phae- 
ton. 

CLYPEOLA,  treacle-mustard:  Agenusof  the 
filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39  th  order,  Siliquofx.  The  filicula  is  emarginated, 
orbiculated,  compreiTed  plane,  and  deciduous.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  France,  Italy,  and  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
winters  in  Britain.  One  of  them  is  an  annual,  the 
the  other  a  perennial  plant ;  both  are  low  and  herba- 
■ceons,  bearing  fpikes  of  whke  flowers.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  feeds,  which  mould  be  fown  in  atumn 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLYSSUS,  an  extract  prepared,  not  from  one,  but 
feveral  bodies  mixed  together  :  and,  among  the  mo- 
derns, the  term  is  applied  to  feveral  extracts  prepared 
iromthe  fame  body,  and  then  mixed  together. 

CLYSTER,  is  a  liquid  remedy,  to  be  injected 
chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  larger  inteitines.  It  is 
tifually  adminiftered  by  the  bladder  of  a  bog,  fheep,  or 
ox,  perforated  at  each  end,  andhaving  at  one  of  the 
apertures  an  ivory  pipe  faftened  with  pack-thread.  But 
the  French,  and  fometimes  ithe  Dutch,  ufe  a  pewter 
fyringe,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  in  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder,  and  like- 
Mufe  more  forcibly  expelled  into  the  large  inteftines. 
This  remedy  mould  never  be  adminiflered  either  too 
'hot  or  to  cold,  but  tepid  ;  for  either  of  the  former 
will  be  injurious  to  the  bowels. 

Clyfters  arefomesimes  ufed  to  nourifti  and  fupport  a 
-patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  no  aliment,  by  reafon 
■of  fome  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition ;  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and 
decoctions  of  barely  and  oats  with  wine.  The  Englifh 
introduced*  a  new  kind  of  clyfter,  made  of  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  •  which  has  been  ufed  by  feveral  other  na- 
tions, and  appears  to  be- of  confiderable  efficacy  when 
•other  clyfters  prove  ineffectual,  and  particularly  in  the 
iliac  paffion,  in  the  hernia  imarcerata,  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  drowned  perfons. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  -fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Agamem- 
non ;  but  while  that  prince  was  at  thefiege  of  Trey, 
fhe  had  an  amorous  intrigue  with  iEgifthus,  whom  fhe 
engaged  to  murder  Agamemnon  at  his  return  to  his 
dominions.  Her  fon  Oreftes,  however,  revenged  the 
death  of  his  father  by  killing  ./Egifthus,  with  his  mo* 
ther  Clytemneftra  ;  but  was  afterwards  haimted  "by  the 
Furies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

CLYTIA,  or  Clytie,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
TToihys,  beloved  by.  Apollo.     She  wasdeferted  by  her 


lover,  who  paid  his  addrefles  to  Leucothoe  ;  and  this    Cnconua 

fo  irritated  her,  that  {he  difcovered  the  whole  intrigue  I 

to  her  rival's  father.     Apollo  defpifed  her  the  more 

for  this  ;  and  fhe  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 

flower,  commonly  called  a.  fun- flower,  which  ftiiJL  turns 

its  head  towards  the  fun  in  his  courfe  in  token  of  her 

love. 

CNEORUM,  widow-wail  :  Agenusof  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order, 
Tricocc*.  Theclayxis  tridentated  :  there  are  three  equal 
petals,  and  a  tricoccous  berry.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies, alittle  evergreen  and  very  ornamental  fhrub,  adorn- 
ed with  fimple  leaves,  and  tripetalous  flowers  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  It  is  propagated  from  feeds,  and  requires 
no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

CNICUS,  blessed-thistle:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the 49th order,  Compojita.  Theclayxis  ovate, im- 
bricated with  fpinous-branched  fcales,  and  incircled 
with  bractese.  The  florets  are  equal.  There  are  fe- 
ven  fpecies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  that 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  carduus  benediCius. 
This  is  an  annual  plant  cultivated  in  gardens  :  it  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July,  and  perfects  it  feeds  in  autumn. 
For  medical  purpofes  the  plants  fliould  be  gathered 
when  in  flower,  dried  in  the  fhade,  and  kept  in  a  very 
dry  aiiy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or  growing  moul- 
dy, which  it  is  very  apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a  pe- 
netrating bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong  or  durable,  ac- 
companied with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they  are 
in  a  great  meafure  freed  from  by  keeping.  Water  ex- 
tracts in  a  little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter 
and  more  grateful  parts  of  this  plant  ;  if  the  digeftion  . 
is  continued  for  fome  hours,  the  difagreeable  parts  are 
taken  up  ;  a  ftrong  decoction  is  very  naufeous  and  of- 
fenlive  to  the  ftomach.-  Rectified  fpirit  gains  a  very 
pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which. remains  uninjured  in  the 
extract.  The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  little  known  in 
the  prefent  practice.  The  naufeous  decoction  is  fome- 
times ufed  to  provoke  vomiting  ;  and  a  ftrong  infulion 
to  promote  the  operation  of  other  emetics.  But  ibis 
elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the  offenfive  parts  of 
the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  pur- 
pofes. Dr  Lewis  informs  us,  that  he  has  experienced 
excellent  effects  from  alight  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs 
of  appetite,  where  the  ftomach  was  injured  by  irregu- 
larities. A  ftronger  infbiion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,  if  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm,oe-- 
cafions  a  plentiful  lweat,  and  promotes  all  the  fecre-- 
tions  in  general.  The  feeds  of  the  plant  are  alfb  con- 
fideraby  bitter,  and  have  fometimes  been  ufed  with  the 
fame  intention  as  the  leaves. 

CNIDUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  Greek -town  of  Caria  ; 
fituated  on  a  Horn  or  promontory,  of  a  peninfflla.  It 
had -in  front  a  double  port,  and  an  itland  lying  before 
it  >in  form  of  a  threatre,  which  being  joined  to  the  con-, 
tinent  by  moles  or  caufeways,  made  C 'nidus  a  Dipo- 
lis  or  double  town,  (Strabo),  becaufe  a  great  number 
of  Cnidians  inhabited  the  ifiand.     Paufanias  mentions 

a  bridge  which  joined,  the  iflaiid  to  the  continent. 

Cnidii)  the  people  ;~Cnidius,  the.  epithet. — Gnidia  Ve- 
nus ,  a  principal  divinity  of  the  Cnidians,  (Horace) .. 
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Her  ftatue  was  executed  by  Praxiteles  ;  and  fo  exqui- 
fitely  done,  and  fo  much  admired,  that  people  came 
from  all  parts  to  view  it.  (Pliny).  Of  this  place  was 
Eadoxus,  the  famous  aftronomer  and 
■who  had  here  an  obfervatory,  (Srabo). 

CNOSSUS,  orCNOsus,  anciently  called  Caratos, 
from  a  cognominal  river  running  by  it  ;  a  city  of 
Crete,  23  miles  to  the  eafl  of  Gortinia,  (Peutinger). 
Here  flood  the  fepulchre  of  Jupiter,  the  famous  laby- 
rinth, and  the  palace  of  Minos  a  very  ancient  king  ;  here 
happened  the  adventure  of  Ariadne  his  daughter  with 
Thefeus,  called  Gnofu,  (Ovid).  Its  port-town  was 
Heraclenm,  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  ifland. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  fu- 
fpended  on  leathers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  In  Bri- 
tain, and  throughout  Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn 
by  horfes,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In 
a  part  of  the  eafl,  efpecially  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den- 
mark they  fometimes  yoak  rein-dear  in  their  coaches  : 
though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe.  The  coachman 
is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  raifed  before  the  body  of 
the  coach.  But  the  Spanifh  policy  has  difplaced  him 
in  that  country  by  a  royal  ordonnance ;  on  occafion  of 
the  duke  d'Olivares,  who  found  that  a  very  import- 
ant fecret,  whereon  he  had  conferred  in  his  coach, 
had  been  overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coachman  ; 
fmce  that  time  the  place  of  the  Spaniih  coachman  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  French  flage-coachman  and  Eng- 
lifii  poftilion,  viz.  on  the  firfl  horfe  on  the  left. 

The  invention  of  coaches  is  owing  to  the  French  : 
ytt  coaches  are  not  of  any  great  antiquity,  even  in 
France,  fcarce  reaching  beyond  the  reign  of  their 
Francis  I.  Their  ufe,  at  their  firfl  rife,  was  only  for 
the-  country  :  and  authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  lin- 
gular, that  there  were  at  firfl  no  more  than  two  coach- 
es in  Paris  ;  the  one  that  of  the  queen,  and  the  other 
that  of  Diana  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  The  firfl 
courtier  who  had  one  was  Jean  de  Laval  de  Bois  Dau- 
phin ;  whofe  enormous  bulk  difabled  him  from  travel- 
ling on  horfeback.  One  may  hence  judge  hew  much 
variety,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  have  grown  upon  our 
hands  in  later  days  ;  there  being  now  computed  in  that 
fame  city  nolefs  than  15,000  coaches. 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  inventions,  to 
be  brought  by  degrees  to  their  .perfection  ;  at  pre- 
fent  they  feem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard 
to  eafe  or  magnificence.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  made 
feveral  fumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  the  exceffiverich- 
nefs  of  coaches,  prohibiting  the  ue  of  gold,  filver,  &c. 
therein  ;  but  they  have  had  the  fate  to  be  neglected. 

By  the  act  25  Geo.  III.  c.  47.  former  duties  on 
coaches,  &c.  are  repealed,  and  the  following  charged 
in  lieu  thereof,  namely  :  For  every  coach,  berlin,  lan- 
dau, chariot,  calafh,  with  four  wheels,  chaife  marine, 
chaife  with  four  wheels,  and  caravan,  or  by  whatever 
name  fuch  carriages  may  be  called,  kept  by  any  perfon 
for  his  own  ufe,  or  to  be  let  out  to  hire  (except  hack- 
ney coaches  ),  fhall  be  paid  the  yearly  fum  of  L.  7. 
And  for  every  calafh,  chaife,  chair,  gig,  or  whifkey, 
or  by  whatever  name  they  are  known  or  called,  having 
two  or  three  wheels,  to  be  drawn  by  one  or  more  hor- 
fes, that  (hall  be  kept  by  any  perfon  for  his  own  ufe, 
■or  to  be  let  out  to  hire,  the  yearly  fum  of  L.  3,  103. 

Every  maker  of  coaches,  chaife,  chariots,  &c  mufl, 


from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July  1 785,  taken  out  at     Coach 
the  excife-office  in  London,  or  of  their  agents  in  the         I! 
country,  a  licence  to  be  renewed  annually  at  leafl  ten  f  °agula- 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  former,  for  which  they  -    tl°n' 
mufl  pay  20s.  They  mufl  alfo  pay  20s.  duty  for  every 
four-wheeled  carriage  newly  built  for  fale,  and  10s.  for 
every  two-wheel  carriage.  Thefe  duties  are  alfo  pay- 
able to  the  commiffioners  of  the  excife  in  town,  or  their 
agents  in  the  country. 

Coach-makers  in  Scotland  are  to  take  out  their  li- 
cences and  pay  the  duties  to  the  commiflioners  of  ex- 
cife in  Edinburgh,  or  their  agents  in  the  country  of  that 
part  of  Great  Britan. 

Every  coach-maker  neglecting  to  takeout  a  licence, 
and  renewing  the  fame  annually,  forfeits  L.  10  ;  and 
neglecting  or  refufingto  fettle  every  fix  weeks,  in  the 
manner  particularly  directed  by  the  act,  is  a  forfeiture 
of  L.  20. 

Hackney -Coaches,  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the 
flreets  of  London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority. 

One  thoufand  hackney-coaches  are  allowed  in  Lon- 
don and  Weflminfler  ;  which  are  to  be  licenfed  by  com- 
miffioners, and  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  crown.  They  are 
all  numbered,  having  their  numbers  engraved  on  tin 
plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors.  Their  fares  or  rates 
are  fixed  by  act  of  parliment ;  and  by  a  late  act  have 
been  increafed  in  confequence  of  a  new  Weekly  tax. 

Stage-C'oACHES,  are  thofe  appointed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another. 
The  mailers  of  flage-coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion for  things  lofl  by  their  coachman,  who  have  mo 
ney  given  them  to  carry  the  goods,  unlefs  where  fuch 
mafler  takes  a  price  for  the  fame. 

Perfons  keeping  any  coach,  berlin,  landau,  or  other 
carriage  with  four  wheels,  or  any  calafh,  chaife,  chair, 
or  other  carriage  with  two  wheels,  to  be  employed  as 
public  flage  coaches  or  carriages,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  pafiengers  for  hire  to  and  from  different  pla- 
ces in  Britain,  fhall  pay  annually  5s.  for  a  licence  :  and 
no  perfon  fo  licenfed  fhall  by  virtue  of  one  licence  keep 
more  than  one  carriage,  under  the  penalty  L.  10. 

Mail-Co  aches  in  Britain,  are  flage-coaches  of  a  parti- 
cular conflruction  to  prevent  overturns  :  and  for  a  cer- 
tain consideration  carry  his  Majefly's  mails,  which  arc 
protected  by  a  guard,  and  fubject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
pofl-office.  They  are  pointed  as  t©  their  time  of  arrival 
and  departure,  are  reflricted  to  four  infide  paffengers, 
and  from  experience  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  and  correfpondence  of  Britain.  John  Palmer, 
Efq;  who  has  the  merit  of  the  invention,  and  been  inde- 
fatigable in  bringing  the  eftablifhment  to  a  permanent 
footing,  has  been  greatly  patronifed  by  government  ; 
and  got,  as  the  reward  of  his  fervice,  a  handfome  appoint- 
ment in  the  general  pofl-ofnce  London. 

Coach,  or  Covch,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  chamber  or  apart- 
ment in  a  large  fliip  of  war  near  the  ftern.  The  floor 
of  it  is  formed  by  the  aftmofl  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  roof  of  it  by  the  poop  :  it  is  generally  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  captain. 

COADUNATE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
thefragj/ienta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  inwhich  he 
has  thefe  genera,  viz.  annona,  liriodendrum,  magno- 
tia,  uvaria,  michelia,  thea. 

COAGULATION,  in  chemiflry,  is  performed  by 
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Coaguium  fix  diiterent  agents  ;  and  by  each  of  thefe  in  fevcral 
H  different  manners,      i.  It  is  performed  with  water,  by 

Coal.  concealing,  cryftallizing,  and  precipitating,  as  in  the 
V~"~v  '  mercurius  vitse  and  fome other  preparations.  2.  With 
oil,  which,  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  with  fulphur, 
falts,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  fernm  oi  the 
blood,  &c.  4.  With  acid  and  alkali  growing  folid  to- 
gether, as  in  the  tartartim  vitriolatum.  5.  With  fixed 
alkali,  as  in  milk.  And,  6.  With  acid  falts  ;  as  in 
milk,  ferum,  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

COAGULUM,  is  the  fame  with  what  in  Englilh 
we  call  rimnet,  or  rather  the  curd  formed  thereby. 

COAKS.  For  the  exciting  of  intenfe  heats,  as 
for  the  fmelting  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where 
the  acid  and  oily  particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the 
drying  of  malt,  foliil-  coals  are  previou fly  charred,  or 
reduced  to  coaks  :  that  is,  they  are  made  to  undergo  an 
operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made. 
By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil.  Coaks 
therefore,  confift  of  the  two  moil  fixed  conftituent 
parts,  the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the 
acid  concrete  fait,  which,  though  volatile,  is  diholved 
by  the  oil  and  the  earth. 

COAL,  among  chemifts,  fignifies  any  fubftance 
containing  oil,  which  has  been  expofed  to  the  fire  in 
clofe  veflels,  fo  that  all  its  volatile  principles  are  ex- 
pelled, and  that  it  can  fuftain  a  red  heat  without  fur- 
ther decompofition.  Coal  is  commonly  folid,  black, 
very  dry,  and  confiderably  hard.  The  fpecific  cha- 
racter ef  perfect  coal  is  its  capacity  of  burning  with 
accefs  of  air,  while  it  becomes  red-hot  and  fparkles, 
fometimes  with  a  fenfible  flame  which  gives  little  light, 
with  no  fmoke  or  foot  capable  of  blackening  white 
bodies. 

Coal  is  capable  of  communicating  its  inflammable 
principle,  either  to  the  vitriolic  acid  with  which  it 
forms  fulphur  ;  or  to  the  nitrous  acid  contained  in 
nitre,  which  it  inflames  ;  or  to  metallic  earths,  which 
it  reduces  into  metals.  But  the  phlogifton  cannot  pafs 
from  coal  to  form  thefe  new  combinations  without  the 
afliitance  of  red-heat.  Coal  feems  to  t°  an  unalte- 
rable compound  in  every  inftance  but  thofe  mentioned, 
of  burning  in  the  open  air,  and  of  communicating  its 
phlogifton  to  other  bodies  ;  for  it  may  be  expofed  in 
clofe  veflels  to  the  moll  violent  and  long  continued  fire 
without  fuffering  the  leafl  decompofition.  No  difpofi- 
tion  to  fufe,  nor  any  diminution  of  weight  can  be  per- 
ceived. It  is  a  fubftance  exceedingly  fixed,  and  per- 
haps the  moft  refractory  in  nature.  It  refills  the  action 
of  the  moll  powerful  menflrua,  liver  of  fulphur  alone 
excepted.  Coal  is  evidently  a  refult  of  the  decompofi- 
tion of  the  compound  bodies  from  which  it  is  obtain- 
ed. It  confifts  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  earthy  prin- 
ciple of  thefe  compound  bodies,  with  which  a  part  of 
the  faline-  principles,  and  fome  of  the  phlogifton  of 
the  decompofed  oil,  are  fixed  and  combined  very  inti- 
mately. Coal  can  never  be  formed  but  by  the  phlogi- 
fton of  a  body  which  has  been  in  an  oily  ltate :  hence 
it  cannot  be  formed  by  fiilphur,  phofphorus,  metals, 
nor  by  any  other  fubftance  the  phlogifton  of  which  is 
not  in  an  oily  ftate.  Alfo  every  oily  matter  treated 
with  fire  in  clofe  veflels,  furniihes  true  coal  ;  fo  that 
"whenever  a  charry  reffduum  is  left,  we  may  be  certain 


that  the  fubftance  employed  in  the  operation  contained 
oil.  Laftly,  the  inflammable  principle  of  coal,  altho' 
it  proceeds  from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil  ;  but  pure 
phlogifton  ;  fince  coal  added  to  vitriolic  acid  can  form 
fulphur,  to  phofphoric  acid  can  form  phofphorus, 
&c.  and  fince  oil  can  produce  none  of  thefe  effects 
till  it  has  been  decompofed  and  reduced  to  the  ftate 
of  coal.  Befides,  the  phenomena  accompanying  the 
burning  of  coal  are  different  from  thofe  which  happen 
when  oily  fubitances  are  burnt.  The  flame  of  char- 
coal is  not  fo  bright  as  that  of  oil,  and  produces  no 
flame  or  foot. 

All  the  phlogifton  of  coal  is  not  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  particularly  when  the  combuftion  is  flow.  One 
part  of  it  exhales  without  decompofition,  and  forms  a 
vapour,  or  an  invifible  and  infenlible  gas.  This  va- 
pour (which  is,  or  at  leafl  contains  a  great  deal  of,. 
fixed  air)  is  found  to  be  very  pernicious,  and  to  affect 
the  animal  fyftem  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occailon 
death  in  a  very  fhort  time.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  remain  in  a  clofe  place,  where  charcoal  or 
any  other  fort  of  coal  is  burnt.  Perfons  ftruck  by 
this  vapour  are  ftunned,  faint,  fuffer  a  violent  headach, 
and  falldown  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs.  The  bell  me- 
thod of  recovering  them  is  by  expofure  to  the  open 
air,  and  by  making  them  fwallow  vinegar,  and  breathe 
its  fteam. 

Amongft  coals,  fome  differences  are  obfervable, 
which  proceed  from  the  difference  of  the  bodies  from 
which  they  are  made  :  fome  coals,  particularly,  are 
more  combuftible  than  others.  This  combuftibility 
feems  to  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fa- 
line  principle  they  contain  ;  that  is,  the  more  of  the 
faline  principle  it  contains,  the  more  eafily  it  decom- 
pofes  and  burns.  For  example,  coals  made  of  plants 
and  wood  containing  much  faline  matter  capable  of 
fixing  it,  the  aflies  of  which  contain  much  alkaline  fait, 
burn  vigoroufly  and  produce  much  heat ;  whereas  the 
coalsof  animal  matters,  thefalineprinciplesofwhichare 
volatile,  and  cannot  be  fixed  but  in  fmall  quantity,  and. 
the  allies  of  whichcontain little  or  no  fait,  are  fcarcely 
at  all  combuftible.  For  they  not  only  do  not  kindle  fo 
eafily  as  charcoal  does,  nor  ever  burn  alone,  but  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  aflies,  without  very  great  trouble, 
even  when  the  moil  effectual  methods  are  ufed  to  faci- 
litate the  combuftion.  The  coal  of  bullocks  blood  has- 
been  kept  for  fix  hours  very  red  in  a  Ih allow  crucible, 
furrounded  with  burning  charcoal,  and  conftantly  ftir- 
red  all  the  time,  that  it  might  be  totally  expofed  to- 
the  air  ;  yet  could  it  not  be  reduced  to  white,  or  even 
grey,  aflies  :  It  ftill  remained  very  black,  and  full  of 
phlogifton.  The  coals  of  pure  oils,  or  of  concrete 
oily  fubftances  and  foot,  which  is  a  kind  of  coal  raifed 
during  inflammation,  are  as  difficultly  reduced  to  aflies 
as  animal  coals.  Thefe  coals  contain  very  little  faline- 
matter;  and  their  aflies  yield  no  alkali.  The  coals 
which  are  fo  difficultly  burnt,  are  alfo  lefs  capable  cf. 
inflaming  with  nitre  than  others  more  combuftible ;  and 
fome  of  them  even  in  a  great  meafure  refill  the  action, 
of  nitre. 

COAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  folid  inflammable 
fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and 
commonly  ufed  for  fuel.  Of  this  fubftance  there  are 
various  fpecies. 

I..  Fit-eoal  {Lhhanthrax),  is  a.  black,  fclid,  com- 
pact 


Coal; 
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Coal,  pact,  brittle  mafs,  of  moderate  hardnefs,  lamellated 
— *—'  ftrufture,  more  or  lefs  mining,  but  feldom  capable  o'i 
a  good  poliffi ;  and  does  not  melt  when  heated.  Ac- 
cording to  Kirwan,  it  coniifls  of  petrol  or  afphaltum, 
intimately  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  earth  chiefly 
argillaceous  ;  feldom  calcareous ;  and  frequently  mixed 
with  pyrites.  A  red  tincture  is  extracted  from  it  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  cauftic  alkali  attacks  the  bituminous 
part.  From  fome  forts  of  it  a  varnifh  may  be  made 
by  means  of  fat  oils.  Fixed  alkali  has  never  been 
found  in  any  kind  of  it,  nor  fulphur,  unlefs  when  it 
happens  to  be  mixed  with  pyrites. — None  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  are  found  to  be  electrics /><?r/9  (a). 

The  varieties  of  lithanthrax,  enumerated  byCronftedt 
are>  r.  With  a  fmall  quantity  of  argillaceous  earth  and 
vitriolic  acid*  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  mining  texture : 
it  burns,  and  is  moftly  confirmed  in  the  fire,  but  leaves, 
however,  a  fmall  quantity  of  afhes.     2.  Slaty  coal. 

2.  Culm  coal,  called  kolm,  by  the  Swedes,  has  a 
greater  portion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid, 
with  a  moderate  proportion  of  petrol.  It  has  the 
fame  appearance  with  the  foregoing,  though  its  tex- 
ture is  more  dull  :  it  burns  with  a  flame,  without  be- 
ing confumed,  but  leaves  behind  it  a  flag  of  the  fame 
bulk  with  the  original  volume  of  the  coal. .  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr  Kirwan' s  defcription  of  it  from  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Stockholm  academy.  "  Its  fracture  has 
a- rougher  feftion  than  the  cannel  coal;  its  fpecific 
gravity  from  1300  to  1370.  The  bell  kind  affords 
by  diftillation,  at  firft  fixed  air,  then  an  acid  liquor, 
afterwards  inflammable  air,  and  a  light  oil  of  the  na- 
ture of  petrol ;  then  a  volatile  alkali ;  and  laflly  pitch- 
oil.  The  refiduum  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
whole  ,•  and  being  flowly  burnt,  affords  1 3  per  cent. 
of  afhes,  which  confift  moftly  of  argillaceous  earth, 
and  about  three  hundredth  parts  of  them  are  magne- 
tic. It  is  found  in  England,  and  among  fome  alu- 
minous ores  in  Sweden." 

3.  Slate-coal  contains  fixch  a  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  looks  like  common  flate  ;  however,  it 
burns  by  itfelf  with  a  flame.  M.  Magellan  is  of  opi- 
nion that  this  is  the  bituminous  fubfiance  already  de- 
fcribed  (fee  Clay,  p.  51.)  This  fchiftus  is  of  a  dark 
bluifh  rufty  colour  ;  when  thrown  on  the  fire  it  burns 
with  a  lively  flame,  and  almoft  as  readily  as  the  oily 
wood  of  dry  olive  tree,  or  lignum  vitse' ;  emitting  the 
"Very  difagreeable  fmell  of  petrol.     Such  large  quarries 
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of  it  are  found  near  Purbeck  in  Dorfetlhire,  that  the 
poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  thence  fupplied  with 
fuel.  From  the  appearance  of  this  flaty  coal,  Cron- 
fiedt  has  been  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  earth  of 
all  kinds  of  coal  is  argillaceous,  though  it  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  diftinguifh  it  after  being  burnt.  The  pit-coals, 
he  fays,  contain  more  or  lefs  of  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  fmoke  arifing  from  them  attacks  fil- 
ver  in  the  fame  manner  as  fulphur  does,  let  the  coals 
be  ever  fofree  from  marcafite,  which,  however,  is  of- 
ten imbedded  or  mixed  with  them. 

4.  Cannel  coal,  (  Ampelites)  is  of  a  dull  black  co- 
lour ;  breaks  eafily  in  all  directions  ;  and,  if  broken 
tranfverfely,  prefents  a  fmooth  conchoidal  furface.  It 
burns  with  a  bright  lively  flame,  but  is  very  apt  to 
fly  in  pieces  in  the  fire  ;  however  it  is  faid  to  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  this  property  by  immerfion  in  water 
for  fome  hours  previous  to  its  being  ufed.  It  contains 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  petrol  in  a  lefs  condenfed  ftate 
than  other  coals.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  1.270. 
This  kind  of  coal,  being  of  an  uniform  hard  texture, 
is  eafily  turned  on  a  lath,  and  takes  a  good  polifh.  Hence 
it  is  ufed  for  making  various  toys,  which  appear  almoft 
as  well  as  if  made  of  the  finefl  jet. 

5.  Kilkenny  coal  is  the  lightefl  of  any  ;  its  fpecific 
gravity  being  only  about  1400.  It  contains  the  lar- 
geft  quantity  of  afphaltum ;  burns  with  lefs  fmoke  and 
flame,  and  more  intenfely,  though  more  flowly,  than 
the  cannel-coal.  The  quantity  of  earth  it  contains 
docs  not  exceed  one-twentieth  part  of  its  weight ;  but 
this  kind  of  coal  is  frequently  mixed  with  pyrites.  It 
is  found  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Leinfter  in  Ireland.  The  quality  of  it  as 
burning  without  fmoke,  is  proverbially  ufed  as  an  en- 
comium on  the  county. 

6.  Sulpkursous  coal  confifts  of  the  former  kinds  mix- 
ed with  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  pyrites  ;  whence 
it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break  when  cxpofed  to  the 
air,  after  which  water  will  aft  upon  it.  It  contains 
yellow  fpots  that  look  like  metal ;  burns  with  a  ful- 
phureous  fmell,  leaving  behind  it  either  flag  or  ful- 
phureous  afhes,  or  both.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1500 
or  more. 

7.  Bovey  coal,  (Xylanthrax)  is  of  a  brown  or 
brownifh  black  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  laminar  tex- 
ture. Its  laminse  are  frequently  flexible  when  firft 
dug,  though  they  generally  harden  when  expofed  to 
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(a)  "  The  varieties  of*  t^his  coal  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  are  very  numerous  according  to  the  different  fub- 
ftances  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  but  in  regard  to  their  ceconomical  ufes,  only  two  kinds  are  taken  notice  of  by 
the  Britifh  legiflature,  viz.  culm  and  caking  coals.  The  caking  coals,  in  burning,  fhow  an  incipient  fufion, 
fo  that  their  fmallefl  pieces  unite  in  the  fire  into  one  mafs  ;  by  which  means  the  fmalleft  pieces,  and  even  the 
mere  duff  of  this  kind,  are  almoft  equally  valuable  with  the  largeft  pieces.  The  other  fort  called  culm,  does 
not  fufe  or  unite  in  the  fierceft  fire  ;  fo  that  the  fmall  coal,  being  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofes,  can  only  be  ufed 
-in  burning  limeftone. 

"  It  fhould  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  perfon  to  diftinguifh  culm  from  fmall  caking  coal,  either  by  try- 
ing to  make  fire  with  it  in  a  common  grate,  without  interpofing  any  other  fuel  between  it ;  when  if  it 
kindles,  it  is  a  caking  coal ;  if  not,  it  is  culm  ;  Or  by  putting  fome  of  thefe  fmall  fragments  of  coal  on  an 
ignited  iron  fhovel  ;  if  they  melt  and  run  together,  they  belong  to  the  caking  kinds ;  if  not,  they  are  culm. 
But  it  feems  that  coal  merchants  are  now  in  the  cuflom  of  calling  culm  the  powdery  parts  of  pit-coal,  of  what- 
foever  kind  they  may  happen  to  be.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  duty  payable  by 
•culm  and  by  caking  coals.  There  never  was  any  difficulty,  however,  on  the  fubjeft ;  nor  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  collecting  the  tax,  were  it  not  for  the  infufferable  ignorance  and  love  of  defpotic  oppreffion 
which  generally  pervades  the  underling  officers  of  the  revenue." 
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Coal.      the  air.     It  confifls  of  wood   penetrated  with  petrol 

* v '  or  bitumen,  and  frequently    contains  pyrites,  alum, 

and  vitriol.  According  to  the  German  chemifts  its 
aflies  contain  a  little  fixed  alkali ;  but  Mr  Mills  differs 
from  them  on  this  fubject.  By  diftillation  it  yields  a 
fetid  liquor  mixed  with  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil  ;  part 
of  which  is  foluble  infpirit  of  wine,  and  part  of  a  mi- 
neral nature,  and  infoluble.  It  is  found  in  alinofl  all 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

Thefe  are  the  molt  confiderable  varieties  of  coals 
commonly  known ;  but  we  muft  not  imagine  that 
each  of  them  is  to  be  met  homogeneous  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  found.  On  the  contrary,  the  differ- 
ent qualities  and  proportions  of  their  ingredients  make 
a  vaft  number  of  other  varieties,  fit  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thofe 
they  contain.  Thus,  various  kinds  of  coals  are  often 
found  mixed  with  one  another  under  ground  ;  and 
fome  of  the  finer  forts  fometimes  run  like  veins  be- 
tween thofe  of  a  coarfer  kind.  Thus,  M.  Magellan 
obferved  in  the  fine  coals  employed  in ,  a  curious  ma- 
nufactory at  Birmingham,  that  they  produced  a  much 
clearer  flame  than  he  had  ever  obferved  from  common 
coal  ;  yet,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  thefe  were 
picked  out  from  the  common  coals  of  the  country, 
through  which  they  ran  in  veins,  and  were  eafily  dif- 
tingufhed  by  the  manufacturers,  though  they  did 
not  afford  fufEcient  indications  of  a  fpecific  differ- 
ence. The  purpofe  to  which  they  were  applied  was 
the  moulding  rods  of  tranfparent  and  coloured  glafs 
into  the  fhapes  proper  for  common  buttons  :  which 
they  performed  with  aftonifhing  expedition. 

Fourcroy  remarks,  that  thisfoffil  bitumen,  when 
heated  in  contact  with  a  body  in  combuftion,  and  ha- 
ving a  free  accefs  of  air,  kindles  the  more  (lowly  and 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
weighty  and  compact.  When  once  kindled,  it  emits 
a  ftrong  and  durable  heat,  and  burns  for  a  long  time 
before  it  is  confirmed.  The  matter  that  is  burned, 
and  produces  the  flame,  appears  very  denfe,  and  feems 
united  to  fome  other  fubftance  which  retards  its  de- 
ftruction.  On  burning,  it  emits  a  particular  ftrong 
fmell,  which  is  not  at  all  fulphureous  when  the  coal 
contains  no  pyrites.  When  the  combuitible,  oily, 
and  other  volatile  parts  of  the  coal  are  diilipated,  if 
the  combuftion  be  then  flopped,  the  remainder  is 
found  to  be  reduced  to  a  true  charred  ftate,  and  is 
called  coak.  This  fubftance  is  capable  of  exciting  the 
moft  intenfe  heat,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  ufed  in  me- 
tallurgic  works  all  over  Britain. 

"  It  is  well  known   (fays   M.Magellan),  that  the 
Englilh  method  of  burning  pit  coal  into  coak  has  been 
a  moft  profitable  and   happy  acquifition  for  the  fmelt- 
•ing  our  ores,  and,    for  many  other   metallurgical  and 
■chemical  proceffes   in  this  idand.     But  the  ingenious 
and  advantageous  undertaking  of  Lord  Dundonald,  by 
which  he  turns  to  a  very  confiderable  profit  the  mines 
T>f  coals  in  his  and  other  eftates,  building  ovens  of  a 
-proper  conftruction  for  burning   pit-coal  into  coak, 
and  at  the  fame  time  for  collecting,  in  feparate  re- 
ceptacles, the  volatile  alkali,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  which 
were  generally  loft  by  the  ufual  method,  deferves  to 
be  noticed,  as  it  affords  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of 
the  great  lofies  to  mankind,  for  want  of  carefully  at- 
tending   to   every  refult  from    great  procefles  of  art 
Vol  V. 


when  made  on  a  large  fcale.  Thefe  oyens  are  fo  con-  Coal, 
trived,  as  to  admit  an  under  fupply  of  air ;  and  the  Coalery. 
coals,  after  being  kindled,  decompofe  themfelves  by  a  *~ ~v-— ' 
flow  but  incomplete  combuftion,  which  does  not  de- 
ftroy  the  ingredients.  The  refiduum  left  in  the  oven 
proves  to  be  moft  excellent  cinders  or  coaks  ;  whilft 
the  volatile  parts,  which  otherwife  would  be  difllpated 
in  the  air,  are  feparated  and  condenfed  in  refervoirs, 
or  receptacles  of  capacious  fize,  placed  at  proper  di- 
ftances  beyond  the  reach  of  fire.  Monf.  Faujas  At 
St  Fond,  who  vifited  thefe  works  in  a  trip  he  made 
to  Scotland,  undertook  to  erect  a  fimilarkind  of  oven 
in  France  :  and  it  is  rather  Angular,  that  he  endeavours 
to  eftablifh  a  claim  of  having  difcovered  the  fame  pro- 
cefles before  he  faw  them  in  Scotland  ;  as  if  it  did  not 
reflect  a  greater  honour  on  his  induftry,  to  carry  back 
to  his  country  fome  ufeful  knowledge,  than  to  return 
as  ignorant  as  our  Englifh  travellers,"  &c. 

On  fubjecting  pit-coal  of  any  kind  to  diftillation  in 
clofe  veflels,  it  firft  yields  a  phlegm  or  watery  liquor  -, 
then  an  ethereal  or  volatile  oil  ;  afterwards  a  volatile 
alkali  ;  and  laflly,  a  thick  and  greafy  oil ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  by  rectifying  this  laft  oil,  a  tranfparent 
thin  and  light  oil  of  a  ftraw  colour  is  produced,  which 
being  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  black  like  animal 
oils.  From  this  and  other  obfervations,  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  all  coals,  bitumens,  and  other  oily 
fubflances  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  derive  their 
origin  from  vegetables  buried  in  the  earth  ;  fince  it  is 
well  known  that  only  orgahifed  bodies  have  the  power 
of  producing  oily  and  fat  fubflances.  il  The  amazing 
irregularities,  gaps,  and  breaks  (fays  M.  Magellan)  of 
the  ftrata  of  coals,  and  of  other  foffile  fubflances,  e- 
vince  that  this  globe  has  undergone  the  moft  violent 
convulfions  by  which  its  parts  have  been  broken,  de- 
tached and  overturned  in  different  ways,  burying  large 
tracts  of  their  upper  furfaces,  with  all  the  animal 
and  vegetable  productions  there  exilting,  at  the  time 
of  thofe  horrible  cataflrophes,  whofe  epoch  far  pre- 
cedes all  human  records.  And  it  is  eafy  to  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  various  heaps  and  congeries  of  thefe 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  remaining  for  ages 
and  ages  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have  obtained  va- 
rious confiftencies,  and  ftill  produce  thofe  oily  and  bi- 
tumious  juices,  which  find  way  to  gnfh  out,  leaving 
behind  their  thickefl  parts  on  the  fame  places  where 
they  are  found,  and  in  many  others  where  the  induftry 
of  mankind  never  will  be  able  to  penetrate." 

CoAL-Mim.  See  Coalery. — Malicioufly  fetting 
fire  to  coal-mines  is  felony,  by  flat.  10.  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 
-§6. 

Small  Coal,  a  fort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the 
fpray  and  brufhwood  ftripped  off  from  the  branches  of 
coppice  wood,  fometimes  bound  in  bairns  for  that  pur- 
pofe, andfometimes  charred  without  binding,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  called  "  coming  it  together."  1 

COALERY,  Coaltery,  or  Colliery;  a  coal- Hiftory  of 
work,  or  place  where  Coals  are  dug.  coals. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  cannel-coal  *  is  the  *  See  Am- 
lapis  ampelites  of  the  Romans;  though  it  feems  to feliter. 
have  been  ufed  by  them  only  for  making  toys,  brace- 
lets, &c.  But  of  that  common  fuel  which  we  denomi- 
nate coals,  the  native  Romans  were  intirely  ignorant. 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  not,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
the  lapis  obiidianus  of  Pliny,  about  which  there  have 
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f  JL.  x-xxvi. 
cap. 26. 
Augaftus 
placed   the 
ftatuesof 
four  ele- 
phants 
made  of  it 
in  the  tem- 
ple of  Con- 
cord. 
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%  i.  e. "  the 
place  of 
tents. "  An 
ancientBri- 
tifh  town, 
the  lite   of 
■which  was 
the  prefent 
Caftlefield 
at  Man- 
she  tier 


been  great  difputes  f  :  nor  the  G  a  g  a  t  e  s,  or  Je  t ,  which 
others,  again,  have  taken  for  the  lapis  objidianus  • 
though  the  lightnefs  and  texture  fhow  plainly  that  it  is 
not  either  flone  or  coal.  In  fact,  there  are  no  beds  of 
it  in  the  compafs  of  Italy.  The  great  line  of  that  fuel 
feems  to  fweepaway  round  the  globe,  from  north- eaft, 
to  fouth-weft  i  not  ranging  at  a  diftance  even  from  the 
foutb.-eau.eiiy  parts  of  Britain,  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined, but  actually  viiiting  Brabant  and  France,  and 
yet  avoiding  Italy. 

But  the  primaeval  Britons  appear  to  have  ufed  it. 
And  in  theprecinefs  of  Manchester  particularly,  which 
are  furnilhed  with  an  inexhauftible  abundance  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  remained  unapprifed  of  the  agree- 
able combuftible  around  them.  The  currents  there 
frequently  bring  down  fragments  of  coal  from  the 
mountains  ;  and  in  the  long  and  winding  courfe  of 
them  through  the  parilh,  the  Britons  would  foon  mark 
the  mining  ftones  in  the  channels  ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
accident,  or  the  force  of  reflection,  find  out  the  utility 
of  them.  But  we  can  advance  ftill  nearer  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Several  pieces  of  coal  were  difcovered  fome 
years  ago  in  the  fand  under  the  Roman  way  to  Rib- 
chefter,  when  both  were  dug  up  at  the  construction  of 
a  houfe  in  Ouay-ftreet.  The  number  of  pieces,  feve- 
ral  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  was  not  lefs  than  40  ; 
and  a  quantity  of  llack  was  dug  up  with  them.  Thefe 
circumftances  ihow  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged  upon 
the  fpot,  before  the  road  of  the  Romans  covered  it. 
That  ground  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mance- 
nion  %,  the  Britons  had  there  repolited  a  quantity  of 
coals,  probably  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrilbn  ;  and  many 
of  the  fmaller  fragments,  and  fome  of  the  (lack,  were 
buried  in  the  fand  upon  which  they  were  laid.  And 
that  the  Britons  in  general  were  acqainted  with  this 
fuel,  is  evident  from  its  appellation  amongfl  us  at  pre- 
fent, which  is  not  Saxon,  but  Britifh  ;  and  fubfifls  a- 
mong  the  Irifli  in  their  0  gua/,  and  among  the  Cornifli 
in  their  kolan,  to  this  day. 

Theexteniivebedsof  fuel,  therefore,  withwhich  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  the  precincts  of  Manchefter 
are  fo  happily  ftored,  were  firfl  noticed  by  the  fkill, 
and  firfl  opened  by  the  labour  of  the  Britons  ;  and  fome 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  them. 
And  the  nearer  quarries  in  the  confines  of  Bradford, 
Newton,  and  Manchefler,  would  naturally  attract  the 
notice,  and  invife  the  inquiries,  of  the  Britons  before 
any  others.  The  current  of  the  Medlock,  which 
wafhes  the  fides  of  them,  would  bring  down  fpecimens 
of  the  riches  within,  lodge  many  of  them   about  the 
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The  firfl  public  notice  of  the  former  is  mentioned  by 
Mr  Kume  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  who 
in  the  year  1272,  granted  a  charter  to  the   town  of 
Newcaflle,  giving  the  inhabitants  a  licence  to  dig  coals : 
and  the  firfl  flatute  relating  to  this  article  was    the 
9  Henry  V.  c.  10.  ordaining  all  keels  in  the  port  of 
Newcaflle  to  be  meafured   by   commiflioners,  before 
carriage  of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  They  were  not 
brought  into  common  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  Campbell's 
and  were  then  fold  for  about  17  s.    a  chaldron.     In  Political 
fome  years  after  the  reftoration,  there   were    about  Survey. 
200,000  chaldrons  burnt  in  London;  in  1607,  about  ■ 
270,000  chaldrons;  and  at  the  revolution,  upwards  of 
300,000   chaldrons  ;    at  prefent,    full    600,000    are 
annually  confumed  there.     There  is,  befides,  an  im- 
menfe   confumption  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  they  fupply  their  own  confump- 
tion, and  alfo  export.     In  Ireland,  though  they  have 
coal,  yet  they  take  annually  to  the  value  of  30,000 1. 
from  England,  and  1 2,000 1.  from  Scotland. 

The  moft  remarkable  coalery,  or  coal- work,  that  was 
ever  difcovered  in  Britain,  was  that  wrought  at  Bur- 
rowftonnefs,  under  the  fea.  The  veins  of  coal  were 
found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  fea  in  this  place, 
and  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  the  vein  near 
halfway  over  ;  there  being  a  mote  half  a  mile  from  the 
fhore,  where  there  was  an  entry  that  went  down  into 
the  coal-pit,  under  the  fea.  This  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  round  key  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  fo  as  to' 
keep  out  the  fea,  which  flowed  there  twelve  feet.  Here 
the  coals  were  laid,  and  a  fhip  of  that  draught  of  wa- 
ter, could  lay  her  fide  to  the  mote,  and  take  in  the 
coal — This  famous  colliery  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Kincardine's  family.  The  frefli  water  which  fprung 
from  the  "bottom  and  fides  of  the  coalpit,  was  always 
drawn  out  upon  the  fhore  by  an  engine  moved  by  wa- 
ter, that  drew  it  forty  fathom.  This  coal-pit  continued 
to  be  wrought  many  years  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
owners,  and  the  wonder  of  all  that  faw  it  ;  but,  at 
lafl,-  an  unexpected  high  tide  drowned  the  whole  at 
once  :  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  efcape,  but  perifh- 
ed  in  it. 

There  are  feveral  other  countries  in  Europe  which 
pofTefs  confiderable  coal-mines  ;  as  France,  Liege, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  Alfo  on  this  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  there  has  been  coal  difcovered,  and 
wrought ;  in  Newfoundland,  Cape-Breton,  Canada, 
alfo  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of"  the  United  States. 
And  although  in  America,  wood,  from  its  great  plen- 
ty, is  ufed  in  mofl  of  the  manufactures,  yet  the  coal 


Caftlefield.  and  allure  the  Britons  fucceffively  to  a  col-     is  excellent,  and  will  in  time  become  an  article  of  ve- 


lection  of  the  one,  and  a  fearch  after  the  other. 

But,  even  for  ages  after  the  difcovery,  wood  continu- 
ed to  compofe  the  general  firing  of  the  nation.  In  852, 
a  grant  was  made  of  fome  lands  by  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, nnder  the  refervation  of  certain  boons  and 
payments  in  kind  to  the  monaflery  ;  as,  one  night's 
entertainment;  10  vefTels  of  Welfh  and  two  of  com- 
mon ale  :  60  cart-loads  of  wood  ;  and  12  of  pit-coal ; 
where  we  fee  the  quantity  of  coal  was  only  one  cart- 
load to  five  of  wood.  The  latter  naturally  continued 
the  principal  article  of  fuel  as  long  as  the  for  efts 
and  thickets  prefented  themfelves  fo  ready  to  the 
hand :  and  fach  it  continued  till  a  very  late  period. 


ry  great  importance.  ^ 

The  inland  coal-tradein  Britain,thatis,carrying  coals  Importance 
from  Newcaflle,  Sunderland,  Blith,  and  other  adjacent  of  the  coal- 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  as  alfo  from  the  frith  ***&*• 
of  Edinburgh  in   Scotland,    and  other  places   there- 
abouts, to  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the  port-towns 
on  the  coafl  all  the  way,  both  north  of  Newcaflle, 
and  up   the  channel  as  high  as  Portsmouth  weft,  is 
a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of  flip- 
ping and  feamen  ;  in  fo  much  that,  in  a  time  of  ur- 
gent neceffity,  the  coalery  navigation  alone  has  been 
able  to  fupply  the  government  with  a  body  of  feamen 
for  the  royal  navy,  able  to  man  a  confiderable  fleet  at  a 
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very  fhort  warning,  and  that  without  difficulty,  when 
'  no  other  branch  or  trade  would  do  the  like.  Likewife 
the  Whitehaven  coaleries  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  furnilh  feveral  counties  in  Ireland 
with  coals,  and  conftantly  employ  upwards  of  2000 
feamen  ;  which  alfo  is  a  noble  nurfery  for  the  navy  of 
Britain.  And  not  only  do  the  pit-coals  fufficiently 
fupply  all  the  ports,  but,  by  means  of  thofe  ports 
and  the  navigable  rivers,  all  the  adjacent  counties  ve- 
ry far  inland. 

In  ftiort,  coals,  though  not  an  exclufive,  yet  may, 
with  propriety,  be  ftyled  a  peculiar  bleffing  to  Britain 
from  their  great  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excel- 
lence, and  their  being  found  in  fuch  places  as  are 
conveniently  fituated  for  exportation.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  the  export-trade  being  lefiened  even  by 
the  feveral  duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  ;  for 
the  foreign  confumpt  being  founded  in  neceihty  with 
regard  to  manufactures,  and  in  ceconomy  where  they 
are  ufed  for  convenience  (wood  and  turf  being  dearer 
than  coals  with  the  duty),  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room  to  be 
alarmed  from  an  apprehenfion  of  their  being  exhaufted, 
as  the  prefent  works  are  capable  of  fupplying  them  for 
a  long  feries  of  years,  and  there  are  many  other  mines 
ready  to  be  opened  when  thefe  mall  fail.  Befides, 
there  are  known  to  be  coals  in  many  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  hitherto  they  have  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  work. 

Belides  the  value  of  this  commodity  as  a  conveni- 
ency  of  life,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  as  giving 
rife  to  a  nurfery  of  feamen  for  the  increafe  of  the 
marine  ;  other  important  advantages  deferve  to  be  no- 
ticed. Coals  are  in  many  refpects,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree,  ufeful  to  the  landed  intereft  ;  not  only  by  rai- 
fing  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  courfe  the  pur- 
chafe,  of  thofe  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  and  thofe 
through  which  it  is  necefTary  to  pafs  *  from  the  works 
to  the  places  where  they  are  embarked,  but  from  the 
general  improvements  they  have  occalioned  ;  fo  that 
very  few  counties  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  fame  effects  they  have  had  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  in  other  places.  Thoufands  of 
laborious  people  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  ; 
thoufands  more  in  conveying  them  to  the  ports,  and 
on  board  the  mips  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  draw 
their  fubfiftence  from  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  to 
fupply  families,  &c.  There  are  alfo  great  numbers 
that  live  in  a  fuperior  ftation  ;  as  ftewards,  directors, 
factors,  agents,  book-keepers,  &c.  To  thefe  we  may 
add  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  inge- 
nious artifts  who  have  invented,  and  the  numerous 
workmen  continually  employed  about  thofe  feveral 
curious  and  coftly  machines  which,  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes  in  this  bufinefs,  are  in  continual  ufe,  and  of 
courfe  in  continual  wear :  we  may  join  to  thefe  the 
multitudes  that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  ma- 
nufactures in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which 
could  not  be  carried  on  but  by  the  help  and  cheapnefs 
of  coals.  Laftly,  the  produce  of  coals  exported,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  coniiderable  fum,  belides  being  pro- 
fitable to  the  owners,  merchants,  and  mariners,  is  fo 
much  clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  which 


has  been  gradually  increaiing  for  feveral  centuries  pan1,    Coalery. 

would  have  been  advanced  by  this  time  to  very  great  N— — v • 

perfection,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  fyftem.  But,  in 
one  very  effential  refpect,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wife.  The  art  of  working  coal-mines  in  the  moft  pro- 
fitable manner  is  highly  improved;  but  the  fun- 
damental of  the  art,  that  of  fearching  for  and  disco- 
vering coal  in  any  diftrict  of  country  where  it  has  not 
yet  been  found,  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  'been 
treated  in  a  fyftematic  manner.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  this  defect  fupplied 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  article,  together  with  a 
detail  of  all  the  other  operations  in  the  bufinefs  of 
coaleries.  . 

The  terreftrial  matters    which  compofe  the  folid  Situatienof 
parts  of  the  earth  are  difpofed  in  ftrata,  beds,  or  lay-  the  ftrata. 
ers,  the  under  furface  of  one  bearing  againft  or  lying 
upon  the  upper  furface  of  that  below  it,  which  laft  bears 
or  lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  ftrata  conlift  of  very  different  kinds  of  mat- 
ter, fhch  as  free-ftone,  lime-ftone,  metal-ftone  or  whin- 
ftone,  coal,  &c.  as  will  be  particularly  fpecified  in  the 
fequel. 

Some  of  thefe  ftrata  are  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
being  often  found  from  100  to  200  feet  or  upwards, 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  from  the  fuperior 
to  the  inferior  furnace  ;  and  others'  are  found  of  the 
leaft  thicknefs  imaginable,  one  inch  or  lefs. 

All  thefe  ftrata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each  o- 
ther  laterally,  either  by  their  even,  fmooth,  polifhed 
furfaces,  with  very  thin  lamina  of  foft  or  dufty  matter 
betwixt  them,  called  the  parting,  which  renders  them 
eafy  to  feparate  ;  or  elfe  only  by  the  furfaces  clofely 
conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  vifible  matter  in- 
terpofed  betwixt  them ;  yet  the  different  fubftance  of 
each  ftratum  is  not  in  the  leaft  intermixed,  though 
fometimes  they  adhere  fo  ftrongly  together,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  part  or  disjoin  them  :  in  this  laft  cafe 
they  are  faid  to  have/?  bad  parting. 

Belides  this  principal  divifion  or  parting  laterally, 
there  are,  in  fome  ftrata,  fecondary  divifions  or  part- 
ings alfo  laterally,  feparating  or  approaching  towards 
a  Separation,  of  the  fame  ftratum,  into  parts  of  dif- 
ferent thickneiTes,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  the  dif- 
ferent ftrata  from  each  other:  but  thefe  fecondary 
ones  are  not  fo  ftrong  or  vifible,  nor  make  fo  effectual 
a  parting,  as  the  principal  ones  do  ;  and  are  only  met 
with  in  fuch  ftrata,  as  are  not  of  an  uniform  hardnefs, 
texture,  or  colour,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  furface. 

There  are  other  divifions  or  partings,  called  backs, 
in  almoft  every  ftratum,  which  crofs  the  former  late- 
ral ones  longitudinally,  and  cut  the  whole  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces  into  long  rhomboidal  figures. 
Thefe  again  are  crofled  by  others  called  cutters,  run- 
ning either  in  an  oblique  or  perpendicular  direction 
to  the  laft  mentioned  backs,  and  alfo  cut  the  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces.  Both  thefe  backs,  and  cut- 
ters generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  fuperior  ftra- 
tum down  through  feveral  of  the  lower  ones  ;  fo  that 
thefe  backs  and  cutters,  together  with  the  lateral 
partings  before  mentioned,  divide  every  ftratum  into 
innumerable  cubic,  prifmatic,  and  rhomboidal  figures, 
according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum,  and  the  po- 
fition  and  number  of  the  backs  and   cutters.     They 
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v * '  foft  matter  in  them,  and  ibmetimes  none,  like  the  firft 

mentioned  partings  ;  but  the  fofter  kind  of  ftrata  ge- 
nerally have  more  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder 
kind,  and  they  do  not  extend  or  penetrate  through  the 
others. 
Plate  To  explain  this  a  little  further,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 

CXLII.  F,  G,  (fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  principal  partings  before 
mentioned,  or  the  upper  and  under  furfaces  of  any 
ftratum  ;  then  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  will  reprefent  the  fe- 
condary  lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  princi- 
pal ones :  g,  h,  i,  k,  I,  ??i,  t'u'i  longitudinal  partings  cal- 
led backs;  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  the  crofs  partings  called 
cutters,  croffing  the  lalt  mentioned  ones  either  oblique- 
ly or  perpendicular. 

In  all  places  where  the  ftrata  lie  regular,  they  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  in  the  manner  abovemen- 
tioned  ;  and  fometimes  in  this  manner  extend  through 
a  pretty  large  diftrict  of  country :  though  it  is  often 
otherwife  ;  for  their  regularity  is  frequently  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  ftrata  broken  and  difordered,  by  fundry 
chafms,  breaches,  or  fifTures,  which  are  differently  de- 
nominated according  to  their  various  dimenfions,  and 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  filled,  viz.  dikes, 
5  hitches,  and  troubles,  which  mail  be  explained  inorder. 
Dikes.  Dikes  are  the  largeft  kind  of  fiffures.  They  feem  to 
be  nothing  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
occafioned  by  one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and 
fallen  from  the  other.  They  generally  run  in  a  ftraight 
line  for  a  confiderable  length,  and  penetrate  from  the 
furface  to  the  greateft  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  di- 
rection fometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
fometimes  obliquely  :  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  fame  order,  but  the  whole 
of  them  greatly  elevated  or  depreffed,  on  the  one  fide 
of  the  dike  as  on  the  other.  Thefe  fiffures  are  fome- 
times two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  fometimes  many 
fathoms.  If  the  fiffure  or  dike  be  of  any  confiderable 
width,  it  is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, different  from  that  of  the  folid  ftrata  on  each  fide 
of  it.  It  is  fometimes  found  filled  with  clay,  gravel, 
or  fand  ;  fometimes  with  a  confufed  mafs  of  different 
kinds  of  ftone  lying  edgeways  ;  and  at  other  times 
with  a  folid  body  of  free-ftone,  or  even  whin-ftone. 
When  the  fiffure  is  of  no  g'-eat  width,  as  fuppofe  two 
or  three  feet  only,  it  is  then  ufually  found  filled  with 
a  confufed  mixture  of  the  different  matters  which 
compofe  the  adjoining  ftrata,  confolidated  into  one 
mafs.  If  the  dike  runs  or  ftretches  north  and  fouth, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  dike,  in  a  fituation  with  refpedf  to  the  horizon 
10  or  20  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other  fide,  it  is 
then  faid  to  be  a  dip-dike  or  downcaft-dike  of  10  or  20 
fathoms  to  the  eaftward  ; — or  counting  from  the  eaft 
fide,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  a  rife-dike  or  upcajt  of  fo 
.  many  fathoms  weftward.  If  the  ftrata  on  one  fide 
are  not  much  higher  or  lower  with  refpecl  to  the  ho- 
rizontal line,  than  thofe  on  the  other,  but  only  broken 
off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diftance,  it  is  then  faid 
to  be  a  dike  of  fo  many  fathoms  thick  ;  and  from  the 
matter  contained  between  the  two  fides  of  the  fiflure 
^  or  dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay-dike,  ftone-dike,  &c. 
Hitches.  A  hitch  is  only  a  dike  or  fiflure  of  a  fmaller  degree, 
by  which  the  ftrata  on  one  fide  are  not  elevated  or 
feparated  from  thofe  on.  the  other  fide  above  one  fa- 


thom.    Thefe  hitches  are  denominated  in  the  fame   Coalery. 
manner  as  dikes,  according  to  the  numucr  of  feet  they  *— — v— — ' 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  ftraia. 

There  are  dikes  (though  they  are  not  often  met 
with  in  the  coal-countries)  whofe  cavities  are  filled 
with  fparr,  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  or  other  me- 
tallic or  mineral  matters  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  all  metallic  veins  are  nothing  elfe  than  what  in 
the  coal-countries  are  called  dikes. 

The  ftrata  are  generally  found  lying  upon  each 
other  in  the  fame  order  on  one  fide  of  the  dike  as  on 
the  other,  as  mentioned  above,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
thickneffes,  appearing  to  have  been  originally  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fame  regular  ftrata,  and  the  dike  only 
a  breach  by  fome  later  accident,  prependicularly  or 
obliquely  down  through  them,  by  which  one  part  is 
removed  to  a  fmall  diftance,  and  depreffed  to  a  lower 
fituation  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  only  al- 
teration made  in  the  ftrata  by  dikes  ;  for  generally  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  on  each  fide  of  the  dike,  all  the 
ftrata  are  in  a  kind  of  fhattered  condition,  very  ten- 
der, eafily  pervious  to  water,  and  debafed  greatly  in 
their  quality,  and  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  of- 
ten altered.  7 

Troubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of  the  fmalleft  Troubles, 
degree ;  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach,  but  only  an 
approach  towards  it  which  has  not  taken  a  full  effecf. 
The  ftrata  are  generally  altered  by  a  trouble  from 
their  regular  fite  to  a  different  pofition.  When  tfie 
regular  courfe  of  the  ftrata  is  nearly  level,  a  trouble 
will  caufe  a  fudden  and  confiderable  afcent  or  defcent : 
where  they  have,  in  their  regular  fituation,  a  certain 
degree  of  afcent  or  defcent,  a  trouble  either  increafeth 
it  or  alters  it  to  a  contrary  pofition :  and  a  trouble  has 
thefe  effects  upon  the  ftrata  in  common  with  dikes, 
that  it  greatly  debafeth  them  from  their  original  qua- 
lity ;  the  partings  are  feparated ;  the  backs  and  cutters 
disjoined,  and  their  regularity  difordered  ;  the  original 
cubic  and  prifmatic  figures,  of  which  the  ftrata  were 
compofed,  are  broken,  and  the  diflocation  filled  with 
heterogeneous  matter ;  and  the  whole  ftrata  are  re- 
duced to  a  fofter  and  more  friable  ftate. 

The  ftrata  are  feldom  or  never  found  to  lie  in  a 
true  horizontal  fituation  ;  but  generally  have  an  incli-         « 
nation  or  defcent,  called  the  dip,  to  fome  particular  d;p  an(j 
part  of  the  horizon.     If  this  inclination  be  to  the  eaft-  rife  of  tke 
ward,  it  is  called  an  eafi  dip,  and  a  weft  rife  ;  and  ac-  ftrata. 
cording  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  the  dip 
inclines,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  afcent  or  rife  is 
to  the  contrary  point.     This  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
ftrata  is  found  to  hold  every  where.     In  fome  places,  it 
varies  very  little  from  the  level ;  in  others,  very  con- 
fiderably ;  and  in  fome  fo  much,  as  to  be  nearly  in 
a   perpendicular   direction  :  but  whatever  degree  of 
inclination  the  ftrata  have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  inter- 
rupted by  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  always 
found  to  lie  in  the  firft  regular  manner  mentioned. 
They  generally  continue  upon  one  uniform  dip  until 
they  are  broken  or  difordered  by  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  by  which  the  dip  is  often  altered,  fometimes 
to  a  different  part  of  the  horizon,  and  often  to  an  oppo- 
fite  point ;  fo  that  on  one  fide  of  a  dike,  hitch,  or  trouble, 
if  the  ftrata  have  an  eaft  dip,  on  the  other  fide  they 
may  have  an  eaft  rife,  which  is  a  weft  dip  ;  and  in  ge-    ■ 
jieraf,  any  confiderable  alteration  in  the  dip  is  never 
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met  with,  but  what  is occafioned  by  the  circumilances 
lafl  mentioned. 

To  illiiftrate  what  has  been  fiiid,  fee  fig.  2.  where 
abed,  ire.  reprefents  a  coerfe  of  Ilrata  lying  upon  each 
other,  having  a  certain  inclination  to  the  horizon. 
A  B,  is  a  downcafl-dike,  which  deprefTeth  the  ilrata 
obliquely  te  efgh,  ire.  lying  upon  each  other  in  the 
fame  order,  but  altered  in  their  inclination  to  the 
horizon.  C  D  reprefents  a  clay  or  free-llone  dike, 
where  the  ilrata  are  neither  elevated  nor  deprefled, 
but  only  broken  off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diflance. 
E  F,  reprefents  a  hitch,  which  breaks  off  and  depref- 
feth the  ilrata  only  a  little,  but  alters  their  inclination 
to  the  horizon.  G  H,  reprefents  a  trouble,  where  the 
ilrata  on  one  fide  are  not  entirely  broken  off  from  thofe 
on  the  other,  but  only  in  a  crulhed  and  irregular  fitua- 
tion. 

As  fome  particular  ilrata  are  found  at  fome  times  to 
increafe,  and  at  other  times  to  diminiih,  in  their  thick- 
neffes,  whilft  others  remain  the  fame,  confequently 
they  cannot  be  all  parallel  ;  yet  this  increafe  and  dimi- 
nution in  their  thickneffes  comes  on  very  gradually. 

The  ilrata  are  not  found  difpofed  in  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  their  fpecific  gravities  :  for  we  often  find 
ilrata  of  very  denfe  matter  near  the  furface  ;  and  per- 
haps at  50  or  even  100  fathoms  beneath,  we  meet 
with  ilrata  of  not  half  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  firil. 
A  flratum  of  iron  ore  is  very  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  though  the  former  has  twice  the  gravity  of 
the  latter  ;  and,  in  ihort,  there  is  fuch  an  abfolute  un- 
certainty in  forming  any  judgment  of  the  difpoiition 
of  the  ilrata  from  their  fpecific  gravities,  that  it  can- 
not in  the  leafl  be  relied  upon 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  hills  and  val- 
lies  are  occafioned  by  thofe  breaches  in  the  Ilrata  be- 
fore mentioned  called  dikes  :  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  experience.  If  it  was  fo,  we  ihould  meet  with 
dikes  at  the  fkirts  of  the  hills,  and  by  the  fides  of  val- 
leys, and  the  fea-fhore ;  but  inflead  of  that,  we  ge- 
nerally find  the  ilrata  lying  as  uniformly  regular  un- 
der hills  and  valleys,  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  (as  far  as  has  been  yet  tried),  as  in  the  moil  cham- 
paign countries.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  dike 
is  met  with  in  fome  of  thefe  places ;  but  that  being 
only  a  cafual  circumitance,  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  general  caufe.  Whatever  irregularities  are  occa- 
fioned in  the  folid  ilrata  by  dikes,  or  other  breaches, 
are  commonly  covered  over  and  evened  by  thofe  beds 
of  gravel,  clay,  fand,  or  foil,  which  lie  uppermoft, 
and  form  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth.  Where- 
ever  thefe  fofter  matters  have  been  carried  off,  or 
removed  by  accident,  as  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  the 
fides  of  valleys,  there  the  folid  Ilrata  are  expofed,  and 
the  dip  and  rife  and  other  circumilances  of  them  may 
be  examined  ;  but  no  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawn, 
merely  from  the  unevennefs  and  inequalities  of  the  out- 
ward furface. 

The  preceding  obfervations,  upon  the  general  dif- 
poiition of  the  folid  Ilrata,  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  Ilrata  of  coal,  as  to  thofe  of  itone  or  other  matter. 

We  fhall  next  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  Ilrata 
of  coal,  and  of  ilone  and  other  matters,  which  are 
ufually  connected  with  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  a 
particular  affinity  with  it :  and,  for  the  fake  of  diilinc- 
tion,  fhall  arrange  them  into  fix  principal  daffes, 


which  will  include  all  the  varieties  of  Ilrata  that  have   Coalery. 
been  found  to  occur  in  all  thofe  diflricls  of  country  *      v/ 
both  in  Scotland  and  England  where  coal  abounds. 

1.  Of  Whi?i- Jloae J  The  Ilrata  of  what  is  denomi- 
nated whin-ilone  are  the  hardellof  all  others  ;  the  an- 
gular pieces  of  it  will  cut  glafs  ;  it  is  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture,  and  when  broke  acrofs  the  grain  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  large  grains  of  fand  half  vitrified  ;  it 
can  fcarcely  be  wrought,  or  broke  in  pieces,  by  com- 
mon tools  without  the  affiflance  of  gun-powder  ;  each 
flratum  is  commonly  homogeneous  in  fubflance  and 
colour,  and  cracked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth.  The 
moil  common  colours  of  thefe  Ilrata  are  black  or  dark 
blue,  yet  there  are  others  of  it  afh-coloured  and  light 
brown.  Their  thicknefs  in  all  the  coal  countries  is 
but  inconfiderable,  from  fix  or  five  feet  down  to  a  few 
inches  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  they  are  met 
with  of  thefe  thicknelfes.  In  the  air  it  decays  a  little, 
leaving  a  brown  powder ;  and  in  the  fire  it  cracks,  and 
turns  reddifh  brown.  Limellone,  and  what  is  called 
b  aft  ard  time  Ilone,  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with 
in  coaleries.  It  is  a  well  known  Ilone  ;  but  from  itsre- 
femblance  in  hardnefs  and  colour  is  often  miflaken  for 
a  kind  of  whin.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  hilly 
countries,  the  folid  matter  next  the  furface  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  foft  or  rotten  whin  ; — but  it  may  be 
noted,  that  this  is  only  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter difpofed  upon  the  regular  Ilrata  ;  and  that  beneath 
this,  all  the  Ilrata  are  generally  found  in  as  regular  an 
order  as  where  this  heterogeneous  matter  does  not  oc- 
cur. 

2.  Of  P  oft- ft  one. ~\  This  is  a  free  Ilone  of  the  hard- 
efl  kind,  and  next  to  the  limellone  with  refpeel  to 
hardnefs  and  folidity.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  texture  ;  and 
when  broken  appears  as  if  compofed  of  the  finefl  fand. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  a  homogeneous  mafs,  though 
variegated  in  colour  ;  and,  from  its  hardnefs,  is  not 
liable  to  injury  from  being  expofed  to  the  weather. 
Of  this  kind  of  Ilone  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
may  be  dillinguifhed  by  their  colour  :  the  moll  com- 
mon is  white  poll,  which  in  appearance  is  like  Port- 
land Ilone,  but  confiderably  harder ;  it  is  fometimes 
variegated  with  ilreaks  or  fpots  of  brown,  red,  or 
black. 

Grey  poll  is  alfo  very  common ;  it  appears  like  a 
mixture  of  fine  black  and  white  fand  :  it  is  often  va- 
riegated with  brown  and  black  ilreaks  ;  the  lail  men- 
tioned appear  like  fmall  clouds  compofed  of  particles 
of  coal. 

Brown  or  yellow  poll  is  often  met  with  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  colour  ;  moil  commonly  of  the  colour  of 
light  ochre  or  yellow  fand  :  it  is  as  hard  as  the  refl,  and 
fometimes  variegated  with  white  and  black  Ilreaks. 

Red  poll  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour :  this  is, 
but  rarely  met  with  ;  it  is  often  itreak«d  with  white 
or  black. 

All  thefe  lie  in  Ilrata  of  different  thickneffes  ;  but 
commonly  thicker  than  any  other  Ilrata  whatever  :  they 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  from  other  kinds 
of  Ilrata,  by  partings  of  coal,  fand,  or  foft  matter  of  dif- 
ferent colours  which  are  very  diflinguifhable. 

3.  Of  Sand- ft  one. ~\  This  is  a  free  Hone  of  a  coarfer 
texture  than  poll,  and  not  fo  hard  ;  is  fo  lax  as  to  be 
eafily  pervious  to  water  ;  when  broke,  is  apparently 
of  a  coarfe  fandy  wbftan.ee  j  is  friable  and  moulders  to- 
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Coalery.    &nd  wlien  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rain ;  has  frequent-     diftinguilhable  into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  de- 

' v— '  ly  white  fhining  fpangles  in  it,  and  pebbles  or  other     grees  of  inflammability. 

fmall  ftones  inclofed  in  its  mafs.  Of  this,  there  are  i.  The  leafl  inflammable  kinds  are  thofe  known  by- 
two  kinds  commonly  met  with,  diftinguilhed  by  their  the  name  of  JVelJh  coal,  which  is  found  in  Wales  ;  Kil- 
colours,  grey  and  brown,  which  are  of  different  fhades,  kenny  coal,  which  is  found  near  Kilkenny  in  Iceland; 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of  and  blind  or  deaf  coal,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
white  in  them.  It  is  moil  generally  found  in  ftrata  of  Scotland  and  England.  This  coal  takes  a  confiderablc 
considerable  thicknefs,  without  many  fecondary  part-  degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but  when  once  thoroughly 
ings  ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  fubdivided  ingnited  will  burn  a  long  time  ;  it  remains  in  the  fire 
into  layers  as  thin  as  the  common  grey  flate.  It  has  in  feparate  pieces  without  flicking  together  or  caking  ; 
generally  fandy  or  foft  partings.  it  produceth  neither  flame  nor  fmoke,  and  makes  no 

4.  OfMetal-fione."]  This  is  a  tolerable  hard  flratum,  cinder,  but  burns  to  a  white  flony  flagg;  it  makes  a 
being  in  point  of  hardnefs  next  to  fand-flone ;  gene-  hot  glowing  fire  like  charcoal  or  cinders  ;  and  emits 
rally  folid,  compact,  of  conliderable  weight,  and  of  eftluvia  of  a  fuffbeating  nature  which  renders  it  unfit 
an  argillaceous  fubflance,  containing  many  nodules  or  for  burning  in  dwelling-houfes,  its  chief  ufe  being 
balls  of  iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites  ;  its  part- 
ings, or  the  furfaces  of  its  flrata,  are  hard,  poliihed,  and 
ihiooth  as  glafs.  When  broke,  it  has  a  dull  dufky  ap- 
pearance (though  of  a  fine  texture),  like  hard  dried 
clay  mixed  with  particles  of  coal.  Though  hard  in  the 
mine  or  quarry,  when  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  it  falls 
into  very  fmall  pieces.  The  mofl  ufual  colour  of  this 
ftone  is  black  ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  lighter  co- 
lours, down  to  a  light  brown  or  grey.  It  is  eafily  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  free-flone  by  its  texture  and  colour, 
as  well  as  by  its  other  characteriftics.     It  lies  in  flrata 


Coalerf. 


amongfl  mal titers,  dyers,  &c.  for  drying  their  commo- 
dities. 2.  Open  burning  coal,  foon  kindles,  making  a 
hot  pleafant  fire,  but  is  foon  confumed :  it  produceth 
both  fmoke  and  flame  in  abundance  ;  but  lies  open  in 
the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  together  fo  as  to  form  cin- 
ders, its  furface  being  burnt  to  afhes  before  it  is  tho- 
roughly calcined  in  the  midfl ;  from  this  it  has  its 
name  of  an  open  burning  coal;  it  burns  to  white  or 
brown  afhes  very  light.  Of  this  kind  is  cannel-coal, 
jett,  parrot,  fplint,  and  moll  of  the  coals  in  Scotland. 
3.  Clofe  burning  coal,  kindles  very  quickly,  makes  a 


of  various  thickneffes,  though  feldom  fo  thick  as  the     very  hot  fire,  melts  and  runs  together  like  bitumen, 
two  lafl  mentioned  kinds  of  flone.  thevery  fmallefl  culm  making  the  finefl  cinders,  which 

5.  Of  Shiver. ~\  This  flratum  is  more  frequently  met     being  thoroughly  burnt  are  porous  and  light  as  a  pu- 


with  in  coaleries  than  any  other.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  it,  both  in  hardnefs  and  colour  ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  one  general  characteriftic.  The  black  colour 
is  mofl  common  ;  it  is  called  by  the  miners  black  Jhiver, 
black  mettle,  or  bleas.  It  is  fofter  than  metal-flone, 
and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a  tough  than  a  hard  fub- 
flance, is  not  of  a  folid  or  compact  matter,  being  ea- 
fily feparable,  by  the  multitude  of  its  partings,  &c. 
into  very  fmall  parts,  and  readily  abforbing  water. 
The  fubflance  of  this  flratum  is  an  indurated  bole, 
commonly  divided  into  thin  lamina  of  unequal  thick- 
neffes, which  break  into  long  fmall  pieces  when  flruck 
with  force ;  and,  on  examination,  they  appear  to  be 


mice  ftone,  and  when  broke  are  of  a  fhining  lead  co- 
lour ;  it  makes  a  more  durable  fire  than  any  other 
coal,  and  finally  burns  to  brown  or  reddifh  coloured 
heavy  afhes.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcaflle  and  fe- 
veral other  of  the  Englifh  coals,  and  the  fmithy  coals 
of  Scotland.  The  open  burning  and  the  clofe  burn- 
ing coal  mixed  together,  make  a  more  profitable  fire 
for  domeflic  ufes  than  either  of  them  feparate. 

In  all  thofe  diftricts  of  country  where  coal  is  found, 
there  are  generally  feveral  flrata  of  it ;  perhaps  all  the 
different  kinds  abovementioned  will  be  found  in  fome, 
and  only  one  of  the  kinds  in  others  ;  yet  this  one  kind 
may  be  divided  into  many  different  feams  or  flrata, 


fmall  irregular  rhomboides  :  each  of  thefe  fmall  pieces     by  beds  of  fhiver  or  other  kinds  of  matter  interpofing, 


has  a  polifhed  glaffy  furface  ;  and,  when  broke  crofs 
the  grain,  appears  of  a  dry,  leafy,  or  laminated  tex- 
ture, like  exceeding  fine  clay  :  it  is  very  friable  ;  feels 
to  the  touch  like  an  unctuous  fubflance  ;  and  difTolves 
in  air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid  black  clay.  There 
are  almofl  conftantly  found  inclofed  in  its  ftrata 
lumps  or  nodules  of  iron  ore  ;  often  real  beds  of  the 
fame. 

There  are  other  colours  of  this  flratum  befides  black. 
The  brown  or  dun  fhiver  is  very  frequently  met  with  ; 
it  agrees  with  the  above  defcription  in  every  thing  but 
colour.  Grey  fhiver  is  alfo  very  common  :  it  feems  to 
be  only  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  dun  ;  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  mixture  of  thefe  colours  others 
are  produced.  It  lies  in  flrata  fometimes  of  confider- 
able  thicknefs,  at  other  times  not  exceeding  a  few 
feet :  they  are  commonly  parted  from  each  other  by 
lamina  of  fpar,  coal,  or  foft  matter. 

6.  Of  Coal  J]  Referring  the  reader,  for  the  fcientific 
divifionof coals,  toAMPEi.iTEs,  Lith anthrax,  and 
the  preceding  articles,  we  fhall  here  confider  them  as 


fo  as   to  give  it  the  appearance  of  fo  many   feparate 
flrata.  10 

All  thefe  ftrata  above  defcribed,  with  their  feveral  The  order 
varieties,  do  not  lie  or  bear  upon  each  other  in  the  «n  which 
order  in  which  they  are  defcribed,  nor  in  any  certain  tliey  ^e* 
or  invariable  order.     Though  there  be  found  the  fame 
kinds  of  flrata,  in  one  coalery  or  diftrict  as  in  another, 
yet  they  may  be  of  very  different    thickneffes.     In 
fome  places  there  are  mofl  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others 
mofl  of  the  fofter  ;  and  in   any  one  diflricl;  it  rarely 
happens  that  all  the  various  kinds  are  found  ;  for  fome 
kinds,  perhaps,  occur  only  once  or  twice,  whilfl  others 
occur   10  or  20  times  before  we  reach   the  principal 
flratum  of  coal. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  fuppofe  the  ftrata  in  the  Plate 
pit  at  A  (fig.  3.)  lie  in  the  orders,  b,  c,  d,  ire.  they  CXLII. 
may  be  fo  much  altered  in  their  thickneffes,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  of  them  increafmg  and  others  diminifh- 
ing,  at  the  diftanceof  B,  that  they  may  be  found  there 
of  very  ^different  thickneffes  ;  or  if  they  are  examined 
in  a  pit  at  D,  by  reafon  of  its  lower  fituation,  and  the 
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ftrata  there  not  being  a  continuation  of  thofe  in  the 
other  places,  they  may  be  very  different  both  hi  their 
order  and  thickneifes,  and  yet  of  the  fame  kinds. 

Thouo-h  they  be  thus  found  very  different  in  one 
coalery  or  diftricl:  from  what  they  are  found  to  be  in 
another,  with  refyecT:  to  their  thickneiles,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  ftratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  bat  what 
belongs  to  fome  of  thofe  above  defcribed. 

To  illuftrate  how  the  various  ftrata  lie  in  fome  places, 
and  how  often  the  fame  ftratum  may  occur  betwixt 
the  furface  and  the  coal,  we  fliall  give  the  following 
example.  The  numbers  in  the  left  hand  column  re- 
fer to  the  clafies  of  ftrata  before  defcribed,  to  which 
each  belongs.  The  fecond  column  contains  the  names 
of  the  ftrata  ;  and  the  four  numeral  columns  to  the 
right  hand,  exprefs  the  thicknefs  cf  each  ftratum,  in 
fathoms,  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 

Example. 

Soil  and  gravel 

Clay  mixed  with  loofe  ftones 

Coarfa  brown  fand-ftone,  with  foft  part- 
ings -  - 

White  poft,  with  fhivery  partings 

Black  fhiver  or  bleas,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

Coarfe  Splinty  coal 

Soft  grey  fhiver 

Brown  and  grey  poft,  ftreaked  with  black 

Black  fliiver,  with  beds  and  balls  of  iron- 
ftone  - 

Grey  and  black  mettle-ftone 

White  and  brown  poft 

Black  and  grey  fhiver,  ftreaked  with  white 

Soft  grey  fand-ftone,  with  fhivery  partings 

Yellow  and  white  peft,  with  fandy  partings 

Black  and  dun  fhiver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

White  poft  ftreaked  with  black,  and  black 
partings  ... 

Grey  fhiver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

Brown  and  black  mettle  ftone 

Hard  fiaty  black  fhiver 

Coal,  hard  and  fine  fplint 

Soft  black  fhiver 

Coal,  fine  and  clear 

Hard  black  fhiver 
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In  this  inftance  the  fpecies  of  fand-ftone  only  oc- 
curs twice,  poft  five  times,  whilft  the  Ihiver  occurs 
no  lefs  than  nine  times. 

To  apply  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  practice. 
Suppofe  it  was  required  to  examine  whether  there 
was  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the 
ii        neighbourhood  of,  other  coaleries. 
Methods  of      in  the  firft  place,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed,  at 

fearchmg    fome  0f  rJhe  adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds 
for  coal. 


If  the  folid  ftrata  are  not  expofed  to  view,  neither  Coalery. 
in  the  hills  nor  valleys  of  the  ground  under  examina-  ^3~^T~> 
tion,  then  fearch  in  the  adjoining  grounds  ;  and  if  the 
fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  there  as  in  the  adjacent 
coalery,  and  there  is  reafon,  from  the  dip  and  other 
circumftances,  to  believe  that  they  ftretch  through  the 
ground  to  be  examined  :  it  may  then  be  concluded  that 
the  coal  is  there,  as  well  as  thefe  other  ftrata. 

Suppofe  a  coalery  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig.  3.  l'late 
and  you  would  fearch  for  a  coal  at  B,  on  the  other  lide  CXLII. 
of  the  hill,  but  in  a  much  lower  lituation  ;  by  obferving 
the  feveral  ftrata,  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and  the 
point  to  which  they  dip,  which  is  directly  towards  B 
(if  clear  of  dikes),  you  may  expect  to  find  the  fame 
kind  of  ftrata  on  the  other  lide  of  the  hill,  but  much 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  if  fome  of  the  ftrata  are 
viiible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C,  they  may  be 
compared  with  fome  of  thofe  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  feen  there,  by  fearching  in  the  op- 
pofite  hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  difcovered  at  the  place 
F  ;  where,  if  they  be  found  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, and  there  be  reafon  to  believe  they  extend  re- 
gularly from  the  firft  place  to  this,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable the  coal,  as  well  as  thefe  ftrata,  will  be  found  in 
the  intermediate  ground. 

If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rife  Rule  3d. 
of  the  coal,  as  at  E,  which  being  fuppofed  to  be  on  a 
flat,  perhaps  the  folid  ftrata  there  may  be  wholly  co- 
vered by  the  gravel,  clay,  &c.  of  the  outward  furface 
lying  upon  them  :  In  this  cafe,  by  meafuring  the  ho- 
rizontal diftance  and  the  defcent  of  ground  from  A 
to  E,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  afcent  or  rife  of 
the  coal  in  that  diftance :  by  comparing  thefe  toge- 
ther, it  may  be  judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be 
found  there,  allowing  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  coal  at  A  80  yards  deep,  the  diftance  from 
A  to  E  500  yards,  and  that  the  coal  rifes  1  yard  in 
10  yards  of  horizontal  diftance  : 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  80 

Deduct  the  defcent  of  ground  from  A  to 

E,  fuppofe  -  -  24 

This  remainder  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
coal  was  level  -  -  56 

But  as  the  coal  rifes  1  in  10  feet,  then  de- 
duct what  it  rifes  in  500  yards,  whichis  50 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that 

coal  at  E  ...  6  Yards. 

Or   fuppofe   that  the  place  at  Bis  500  yards  the  Rule  4th 
contrary  way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A  ;  if  a 
view  of  the  folid  ftrata  cannot  be  obtained,  then  by 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  the  depth 


of  ftrata;  the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other  ;     of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be  computed.     Thus, 


Rule  ift. 


to  what  point  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity, 
they  dip  ;  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  and  the 
coarfe  they  ftretch.  Having  learnt  thefe  circumftan- 
ces, fearch  in  the  ground  under  examination  where 
the  ftrata  are  expofed  to  view,  and  compare  thefe 
with  the  other.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  kinds,  and 
nearly  correfpond  in  order  and  thicknefs,  and  be  lying 
in  a  regular  manner,  and  agree  by  computation  with 
the  dip  and  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded  the  coal  is 
there  ;  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below  any  par- 
ticular ftratum.  which  is  yifiblc  in  this. 


To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A 
Add  the  defcent  or  inclination  of  the  coal 
in  500  yards,  which,  as  before,  is 


8q 


50 


This  fum  would  be  the  depth,  if  the  ground 
was  level  -  -  130 

But  as  the  ground  deicends  towards  B,. 
deduct  the  quantity  of  that,  which  fup- 
pofe -  -  80 


Remains  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B 


50  Yards. 
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Coalery. 


If  the  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  the  full  dip     fuch  moderate  rifing  grounds  as  lafl  defcribed,  are 
nor  full  rife,  but  in  fome  proportion  towards  either,     alfo  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  coal,  if  the 


Coalery. 


the  fame  method  may  be  purfued,  computing  how 
much  the  coal  rifes  or  dips  in  a  certain  diftance  in  that 
direction. 

If  there  is  known  to  be  a  dike  in  the  workings  of 
the  pit  at  A,  which  elevates  or  depreifeth  the  itrata 


folid  ftrata,  and  other  circumftances  in  the  higher 
grounds  adjoining,  be  conformable  ;  for  it  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  found,  in  fuch  a  iituation,  that  the  ftrata  are  fa- 
vourable in  the  rifing  grounds,  on  both  fides  of  the 
plain,  and  not  fo  in  the  fpace  betwixt  them.    Though 


towards  the  place  under  examination,  then  the  quan-  plains  be  fo  favourable,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to  the 

tity  of  the  elevation  or  depreffion  mull  be  according-  production  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  be 

ly  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  computed  depth  of  difcovered  in  fuch  a  fituation,  than  in  that  before  de- 

the  coal  at  that  place.     Suppofe  there  is  an  upcalt  dike  fcribed  ;    becaufe  the  clay,  foil,  and  other  lax  mat- 

of  10  fathoms  or  20  yards  towards  B,  then  deduct  20  ter,  brought  off  the  higher  grounds  by  rains  and  other 

from  50,  the  depth  before  computed,  there  will  remain  accidents,  have  generally  covered  the  furfaces  of  fuch 

30  yards  or  15  fathoms  for  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B.  plains  to  a  confiderable  depth,  which  prevents  the  ex- 


But  it  often  happens  that  coal  is  to  be  fearched  for, 
in  a  part  of  the  country,  at  fuch  a  confiderable  di- 
itance  from  all  other  coaleries,  that  by  reafon  of  the 
intervention  of  hills,  valleys,  unknown  dikes,  &c.  the 
connection  or  relation  of  the  itrata  with  thofe  of  any 
other  coalery  cannot  be  traced  by  the  methods  lafl 
mentioned  ;  in  which  cafe  a  more  extenfive  view  muft 


ploration  of  the  folid  itrata  there,  unlefs  they  be  ex- 
pofed  to  view  by  digging,  quarrying,  or  fome  fuch 
operation. 

That  part  of  the  diftrict  being  fixed  upon  which 
abounds  with  moderate  hills  and  valleys  as  propereft 
to  begin  the  examination  at,  the  fir  ft  ftep  to  be  taken  is 
to  examine  all  places  where  the  folid  ftrata  are  ex- 


t>e  taken  of  all  circumftances  than  was  neceffary  in  the     pofed  to  view  (which  are  called  the  crops  of  the  ftra 


former  ;  and  a  few  general  rules  founded  on  the  fore 
going  obfervations,  and  on  conclufions  drawn  from 
them,  will  greatly  ailift  in  determining  fometimes  with 
a  great  degree  of  probability,  and  fometimes  with  ab- 
folute  certainty,  whether  coal  be  in  any  particular  di- 
ftrict of  country  or  not 


ta),  as  in  precipices,  hollows,  &c.  tracing  them  as  ac- 
curately and  gradually  as  the  circumftances  will  allow, 
from  the  uppermoft  ftratum  or  higheft  part  of  the 
ground  to  the  very  undermoft  :  and  if  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  kinds  before  defcribed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
note  in  a  memorandum  book  their  different  thicknefTes  ; 


Rule  5th.        The  firft  proper  ftep  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is     the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other ;  the  point 

of  the  horizon  to  which  they  dip  or  incline,  and  the 
quantity  of  that  inclination  ;  and  whether  they  lie  in 
a  regular  ftate.  This  fhould  be  done  in  every  part  of 
the  ground  where  they  can  be  feen  :  obferving  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  a  ftratum  can  be  found  in  one  place, 
which  has  a  connection  with  fome  other  in  a  fecond 
place,  and  if  this  other  has  a  connection  with  another 
in  a  third  place,  &c.  ;  then,  from  thefe  feparate  con- 
nections, the  joint  correfpondence  of  the  whole  may 


to  take  a  general  view  of  that  diftrict  of  country  in- 
tended to  be  fearched,  in  order  to  judge,  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  or  face  of  the  country,  which  parti- 
cular part  out  of  the  whole  is  the  moft  likely  to  con- 
tain thofe  kind  of  ftrata  favourable  to  the  production 
of  coal ;  and  confequently  fuch  particular  part  being 
found,  is  the  moft  advifeable  to  be  begun  with  in  the 
examination. 

Though   the  appearance   of  the   outward   furface 


Mountain- 
ous fitua- 
tions. 


gives  no  certain  or  infallible  rule  to  judge  of  the  kinds  be  traced,  and  the  ftrata,  which  in  fome  places  are  co- 
vered, may  be  known  by  their  correfpondence  with 
thofe  which  arc  expofed  to  view. 

If  by  this  means  the  crops  of  all  the  ftrata  cannot 
be  feen  (which  is  often  the  cafe),  and  if  no  coal  be 
difcovered  by  its  crop  appearing  at  the  furface  ;  yet 
if  the  ftrata  that  have  been  viewed  confift  of  thofe 
kinds  before  defcribed,  and  are  found  lying  in  a  regu- 
lar order,  it  is  fufficienfly  probable  that  coal  may  be 
than  the  lower  grounds  :  fo  that  if  the  folid  ftrata  com-  in  that  part  of  the  diftrict,  although  it  be  concealed 
pofing  them  gave  even  favourable  fymptoms  of  coal,     from  fight  by  the  furface  of  earth  or  other  matter. 


of  ftrata  lying  beneath,  yet  it  gives  a  probable  one  ; 
for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains  or 
hills  riling  to  a  great  height,  and  very  fteep  on  the 
fides,  are  commonly  compofed  of  ftrata  much  harder 
and  of  different  kinds  from  thofe  before  defcribed 
wherein  coal  is  found  to  lie,  and  therefore  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  coal ;  and  thefe  mountainous 
fituations  are  alfo  more  fubject  to  dikes  and  troubles 


Hills  and 
valleys. 


yet  the  laft  circumftance  would  render  the  quality 
bad,  and  the  quantity  precarious.  And,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  mountainous  fituations  are 
found  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  metals 
than  of  coal.  It  is  likewife  generally  found  that  thofe 
diftricts  abounding  with  valleys,  moderately  rifing  hills, 
and  interfperfed  with  plains,  fometimes  of  conlider- 
able exent,  do  more  commonly  contain  coal,  and 
thofe  kinds  of  ftrata  favourable  to  its  production,  than 
either  the  mountainous  or  champaign  countries  ;  and 


Therefore,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  crops  of  the  ftrata  Rule  6th. 
are  under  examination,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  all  fuch  fprings  of  water  as  feem  to  be  of  a  mineral 
nature,  particularly  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  iron 
water,  which  bear  a  mud  or  fediment  of  the  colour  of 
ruft  of  iron,  having  a  ftrong  aftringent  tafte.  Springs 
of  this  kind  proceed  originally  from  thofe  ftrata  which 
contain  beds  or  balls  of  iron-ore  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  tenacity  of  the  matter  of  thofe  ftrata,  the  water 
only   difengages  itfelf  fiowly  from  them,  defcending 


Plains. 


a  country  fo  fituated  as  this  laft  defcribed,  efpecially  into  fome  more  porous  or  open  ftratum  below,  where, 
if  at  fome  confiderable  diftance  from  the  mountains,  gathering  in  a  body,  it  runs  out  to  the  furface  in  fmall 
ought  to  be  the  firft  part  appointed  for  particular  ex-  ftreams  or  rills.  The  ftratum  of  coal  is  the  moft  ge- 
amination.  Plains,  or  level  grounds  of  great  extent,  neral  refervoir  of  this  water  ;  for  the  iron-ftone  being 
generally  fituated  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  or  betwixt  'lodged  in  different  kinds  of  Ihiver,  and  the  coal  com- 
monly 
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Ccalery.    monly  connected  with  fome  of  them,  it  therefore  de- 

' v 'fcends  into  the   coal,  where  it  finds  a  ready  paifage 

through  the  open  backs  and  cutters.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, it  finds  fome  other  ftratum  than  coal  to  collect 
and  tranfmit  it  to  the  furface ;  but  the  difference  is 
eaiily  diftinguifhable ;  for  the  ochrey  matter  in  the 
water,  when  it  comes  from  a  ftratum  of  coal,  is  of  a 
darker  nifty  colour  than  when  it  proceeds  from  any 
other,  and  often  brings  with  it  particles  and  fmali 
pieces  of  coal ;  therefore,  wherever  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances concur  in  a  number  of  thefe  kind  of  fprings, 
fituated  in  a  direction  from  each  other  anfwerable  to 
the  ftretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  ftrata,  it  may  be 
certain  the  water  comes  off  coal,  and  that  the  coal  lies 
in  a  fbmewhat  higher  fituation  than  the  apertures  of  the 
fprings. 

There  are  other  fprings  alfo  which  come  off  coal, 
and  are  not  diftinguifhable  from  common  water,  other- 
wife  than  by  their  aftringency,  and  their  havinga  blue 
fcnm  of  an  oily  or  glutinous  nature  fwimming  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe,  in  common  with  the 
others,  bring  out  particles  of  coal,  more  efpecially  in 
rainy  feafons  when  the  fprings  flow  with  rapidity. 
When  a  number  of  thefe  kinds  are  fituated  from  each 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  ftrata,  as  above  defcri- 
bed  ;  or  if  the  water  does  not  run  forth  as  in  fprings, 
bat  only  forms  a  fwamp,  or  an  extenfion  of  ftagnant 
water  beneath  the  turf;  in  either  cafe,  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  ftratum 
of  coal. 
Rule  7th.  H  r^e  ftratum  of  coal  is  not  expofed  to  view,  or 
cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  firft  method  of  fearching 
for  the  crop,  although  the  appearance  of  the  other 
ftrata  be  very  favourable,  and  afford  a  ftrong  proba- 
bility of  coal  being  there  ;  and  if  the  laft-mentioned 
method  of  judging  of  the  particular  place  where  the 
crop  of  the  coal  may  lie,  by  the  fprings  of  water  iilii- 
ing  from  it,  would,  from  the  deficiency  of  thofe  fprings 
or  other  circumftances,  be  thought  equivocal,  and 
not  give  a  fatisfactory  indication  of  the  coal ;  then  a 
further  fearch  may  be  made  in  all  places  where  the 
outward  furface,  or  the  ftratum  of  clay  or  earth,  is 
turned  up  by  ploughing,  ditching,  or  digging,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  grounds,  in  hollows,  and  by  the 
fides  of  ftreams.  Thefe  places  mould  be  ftrictly  exa- 
mined, to  fee  if  any  pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with 
the  fubftance  of  the  fuperior  lax  ftrata  ;  if  any  fuch  be 
found,  and  if  they  be  pretty  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  the  angles  perfect  or  not 
much  worn,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  diftinguifh- 
able, it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  ftratum  of  coal  to 
which  they  originally  did  belong  is  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  but  in  a  fituation  higher  with  refpect  to  the 
horizon  ;  and  if  there  be  alfo  found  along  with  the 
pieces  of  coal  other  mineral  matter,  fuch  as  pieces  of 
ihiver  or  freeftone,  this  is  a  concurrent  proof,  that  it 
has  come  only  from  a  fmall  diftance.  Though  the  two 
fore-mentioned  methods  fhould  only  have  produced  a 
ftrong  probability,  yet  if  this  laft  mentioned  place, 
where  the  pieces  of  coal,  &c.  are  found  in  the  clay, 
be  in  a  fituation  lower  than  the  fprings  ;  when  this 
circumftance  is  joined  to  the  other  two,  it  amounts  to 
little  lefs  than  a  moral  certainty  of  the  ftratum  of  coal 
being  a  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  fprings.  Eut 
if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  pieces  of  coal  are  found  more 
Vol.  V. 


fparingly  inicrfperfcd  in  ihe  fuperior  ftratum,  cs.a  if  cv 
the  angles  are  much  fretted  or  worn  off,  and  very  little  "  v  ' 
of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter  connected  with  them  ; 
it  may  then  be  concluded,  that  they  have  come  from 
a  ftratum  of  coal  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  by  a  ftrict  fearch  and  an  ac- 
curate comparifon  of  other  circumftances,  that  parti- 
cular place  may  be  difcovered  with  as  much  certainty  as 
the  other. 

After  the  place  is  thus  difcovered,  where  ths  ftra- 
tum of  coal  is  expected  to  lie  concealed,  the  next  pro- 
per ftep  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or  hole 
there  perpendicularly  down  to  find  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  has  no  folid  ftrata  above  and  beneath  it,  but  be 
found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or  other  lax  matter, 
it  will  not  be  there  of  its  full  thkknefs,  nor  fo  hard  ' 
and  pure  as  in  its  perfect  ftate  when  enclofed  be- 
twixt two  folid  ftrata,  the  uppermoft  called  the  rocf, 
and  the  undermoft  called  the  pavement,  of  the  coal  : 
in  fuch  fituation  therefore  it  becomes  neceffary,  either 
to  dig  a  new  pit,  or  to  work  a  mine  forward  until  the 
ftratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  folid  roof 
and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be  expected  to 
increafe  much  in  its  thicknefs  :  yet  as  it  goes  deeper 
or  farther  to  the  dip,  it  moft  likely  will  improve  in  its 
quality  ;  for  that  part  of  the  ftratum  of  coal  which  lies 
near  the  furface,  or  only  at  a  fmall  depth,  is  often  de- 
bafed  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fundry  other  impuri- 
ties, wafhed  down  from  the  furface,  through  the  backs 
and  cutters,  by  the  rains  ;  whilft  the  other  part  of  the 
ftratum  which  lies  at  a  greater  depLh  is  preferved  pure, 
by  the  other  folid  ftrata  above  it  intercepting  all  the 
mud  warned  from  the  furface. 

The  above  methods  of  investigation  admit  of  many 
different  cafes,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  number 
of  favourable  circumftances  attending  each  of  the  modes 
of  inquiry ;  and  the  refult  accordingly  admits  every 
degree  of  probability,  from  the  moft  diftant,  even  up 
to  abfolute  certainty.  In  fome  lituations,  the  coal 
will  be  difcovered  by  one  method  alone  ;  in  others,  by  * 
a  comparifon  of  certain  circumftances  attending  each 
method  ;  whilft  in  fome  others,  all  the  circumftances 
that  can  be  collected  only  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of 
probability. 

In  the  laft  cafe,  where  the  evidence  is  only  proba- 
ble, it  will  be  more  advifable  to  proceed  in  the  fearch 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  folid  ftrata  (in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  defcribed),  than  by  digging  or  linking  a 
pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  ;  and 
in  every  cafe,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute 
certainty,  this  operation  is  necelfary,  to  afcertain  the 
real  exiftence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

We  fhall  now  fuppofe,  that  having  examined  a  cer- 
tain diftrift,  fituated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fea  or 
fome  navigable  river,  that  all  the  circumftances  which 
offer  only  amount  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  being 
there,  and  that  boring  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  it ;  we 
fhall  therefore  defcribe  the  operation  of  boring  to  the 
coal ;  then  the  method  of  clearing  it  from  water,  com- 
monly called  whining  it ;  and  all  the  fnbfequent  ope- 
rations of  working  the  coal  and  raifing  it  to  the  fur- 
face, leading  it  to  the  river  or  harbour,  and  finally 
putting  it  onbord  the  fhips.  t% 

Suppofe  that  the  ground,  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  4.  has  Of  boring 
been  examined,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ftrata  for  the 
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Coalery.    where  they  are  vilible  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  fe-     perpendicular  1,  c,  which  will  be  the  true  direction  of 

1 « '  veral  other  places),  they  are  found  to  be  of  thofe  kinds     the  dip  of  the  coal,  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  line  A  C  ; 

^ate  ufually  connected  with  coal,  and   that   the  point   to    and  by  drawing  £  D,  and  D  F,  parallel  to  the  other 

CXL1I.  which  they  rife  is  directly  welt  towards  A,  but  the  lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other  place,  is  the  deepeft 
ground  being  fiat  and  covered  to  a  confiderable  depth  part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the  engine 
with  earth,  &c.  the  ftrata  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  ihonld  be  erected.  If  it  had  been  erected  at  the  angle 
low  grounds  ;  therefore,  in  this  and  all  fimilarlituations,  C,  the  level  line  would  have  gone  in  the  direction  c  b, 
the  firil  hole  that  is  bored  for  a  trial  for  coal  fliould  be  by  which  means  about  one-third  part  of  the  field  of 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  full  rife  of  coal  would  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  engine, 
the  ftrata  as  at  A,  where,  boring  down  through  the     and  perhaps  loft,  without  another  engine  was  erected 

at  D. 

Boring  not  only  ihows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal 
lies,  but  its  exact  thicknefs  ;  itshardnefs;  its  quality, 
whether  cloie  burning  or  open  burning,  and  whether 
any  foul  niixture  in  it  or  not ;  alfo  the  thicknefs,  hard- 
nefs,  and  other  circumftances  of  all  the  ftrata  bored 
through  ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  in 
the  boring,  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  fize 
of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine 
is  neceflary.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  thefe 
purpofes,  they  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be  guef- 
fed)  in  fuch  a  fituation  from  each  other,  as  to  fuit  the 
places  where  pits  are  afterwards  to  be  funk  ;  by  which 
means  moft  of  the  expence  may  be  faved,  as  thefc 
pits  would  otherwife  require  to  be  bored,  when  fink- 
ing, fo  difcharge  their  water  into  the  mine  below. 
There  are  many  other  ufes  to  which  boring  is  applied, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

For  thefe  reafons,  boring  is  greatly  practifed  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  and  as  the 
operation  is  generally  entrufted  to  a  man  of  integrity, 
who  makes  it  his  profeffion,  the  accounts  given  by  him 


ftrata  r,  2,  3,  fuppofe  10  fathoms,  and  not 
coal,  it  will  be  better  to  bore  a  new  hole  than  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  great  depth  in  that :  therefore,  proceeding  fo 
far  to  the  eaitward  as  B,  where  the  ftratum  1,  of  the 
firft  hole,  is  computed  to  be  10  or  12  fathoms  deep,  a 
fecond  hole  may  be  bored,  where  boring  down  through 
the  ftrata  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  the  ftratum  1  is  met  with,  but 
no  coal ;  it  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  bore  farther  in  this 
hole,  as  the  fame  ftrata  would  be  found  which  were 
in  the  hole  A :  therefore,  proceeding  again  fo  far  to 
the  eaftward,  as  it  may  be  computed  the  ftratum  4  of 
the  fecond  hole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  10  or 
1 2  fathoms,  a  new  hole  may  be  bored  at  C  ;  where, 
boring  through  the  ftrata  9,  10,  11,  12,  the  coal  is 
met  with  at  13,  before  the  hole  proceed  fo  deep  as 
the  ftratum  4  of  the  former.  It  is  evident,  that,  by 
this  method  of  procedure,  neither  the  coal  nor  any  0- 
ther  of  the  flrata  can  be  palled  over,  as  the  laft  hole  is 
always  bored  down  to  that  ftratum  which  was  neareft 
the  furface  in  the  former  hole. 

The  purpofes  for  which,  boring  is  ufed  are  nume- 
rous, and  fome  of  them  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 


coaleries.  In  coaleries  of  great  extent,  although  the  of  the  thicknefs  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ltrata, 
coal  be  known  to  extend  through  the  whole  grounds,  are  the  moft  accurate  imaginable,  and  are  trufted  to 
yet  accidental  turns,  and  other  alterations  in  the  dip,  with  the  greateft  confidence  ;  for  as  very  few  gentle- 
to  which  the  coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  three  men  choofe  to  take  a  leafe  of  a  new  coalery  which 
or  more  holes  neceffary,  to  determine  exactly  to  what  has  not  been  fufficiently  explored  by  boring,  it  is  ne- 
pointof  the  horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before  any  ca-  ceilary  the  accounts  fhould  be  faithful,  being  the  only 
pital  operation  for  the  winning  of  it  can  be  undertaken  j  rule  to  guide  the  landlord  in  letting  his  coal,  and  the 
becaufe  a  very  fmall  error  in  this  may  occafion  the  lofs  tenant  in  taking  it.     In  Scotland  it  is  not  fo  generally 


of  a  great  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaft  incur  a  double 
expence  in  recovering  it. 

Suppofe  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  5.  to  be  part  of  anexten- 
five  field  of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by 
a  fire-engine ;  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  dip  in 
adjoining  coaleries,  the  point  C  is  the  place  at  which 
the  engine  Ihould  be  erected,  becaufe  the  coal  dips  in 
direction  of  the  line  AC,  confequently  the  level  line 
would  be  in  the  direction  CD  ;  but  this  ought  not  to 
be  trufted  to.  Admit  two  holes,  1,  2,  be  bored  to 
the  coal  in  the  direction  of  the  fuppofed  dip,  at  200 
yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  third  hole  3  at 
200  yards  diftance  from  each  of  them :  fuppofe  the 
coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  1,  to  be  20  fathoms  deep;  at 
the  hole  2,  10  fathoms  deeper  ;  but  at  the  hole  3,  only 
8  fathoms  deeper  than  at  1.  Then  to  find  the  true 
level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  fay,  As  10  fathoms  the 
dip  from  I  to  2,  is  to  200  yards  the  diftance,  fo  is  8 
fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  3,  to  160  yards,  the  dif- 
tance from  one  on  the  line  1  2,  to  a  the  point  upon  a 
level  with  the  hole  3.  Again  fay,  As  8  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  1  to  3,  is  to  200  yards  the  diftance  ;  fo  is 
10  fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  2,  to  250  yards,  the 
diftance  from  1,  in  direction  of  the  line  1,  3,  to  b,  the 
point  upon  a  level  with  the  hole  2.    Then  let  fall  the 


practifed ;  nor  are  there  any  men  of  character  who 
are  profelTed  borers,  that  operation  being  commonly 
left  to  any  common  workman  ;  whence  it  happens  that 
it  never  has  been  in  any  efteem,  the  accounts  given  by 
them  being  fo  imperfect  and  equivocal  as  not  to  merit 
any  confidence. 

The  tools  or  inftruments  ufed  in  boring  are  very 
fimple.  The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron  from  3  to 
4  feet  long,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  with 
a  fcrew  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  fcrewed  toge- 
ther, and  other  rods  added  as  the  hole  increafes  in 
depth.  The  chiffel  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  fcrewed 
on  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a  piece  timber 
put  through  an  eye  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  prepa- 
red for  work.  The  operation  is  performed  by  lifting 
them  up  a  little,  and  letting  them  fall  again,  at  the 
fame  time  turning  them  a  little  round ;  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  which  motions,  a  round  hole  is  fretted  or 
worn  through  the  hardeft  ftrata.  When  the  chiflel  is 
blunt,  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  fcooped  initrument,  call- 
ed a  wimble,  put  on  in  its  ftead ;  by  which  the  duft  or 
pulverifed  matter  which  was  worn  off  the  ftratum  in 
the  laft  operation  is  brought  up.  By  this  fubftance, 
the  borers  know  exactly  the  nature  of  the  itratuai 
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Coalery.    they  are  boring  in.  ;    and   by  any  alteration  in  the 

' • — *  working  of  the  rods  (which  they  are  feniible  of  by 

handling  them),  they  perceive  the  leaft  variation  of  the 
flrata.  The  principal  part  of  the  art  depends  upon 
keeping  the  whole  clean,  and  obferving  every  variation 
of  the  ltrata  with  care  and  attention. 

The  eftablifhed  price  of  boring  in  England  is  y  s. 
per  fathom  for  the  firft  five  fathoms,  10.  per  fathom 
for  the  next  five  fathoms  ;  and  15s  per  fathom  for  the 
next  five  fathoms  ;  and  fo  continually  increafmg  5  s. 
per  fathom  at  the  end  of  every  five  fathoms  ;  the  borer 
finding  all  kinds  of  boring  inflruinents,  and  taking  his 
chance  of  the  hardnefs  of  flrata,  except  above  one 
foot  in  thicknefs  of  whin  occur,  when  the  former  price 
n         ceafes,  and  he  is  paid  per  day. 

Ofwinning      h  is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  ftratum. 

the  coal,  of  coal  which  is  naturally  dry,  or  whofe  fubterranean 
fprings  or  feeders  of  water  are  fo  very  fmall  as  tore- 
quire  no  other  means  than  the  labour  of  men  to  draw 
off  or  conduit  them  away  :  for  it  mofl  commonly  hap- 
pens, that  the  ftratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  flrata  ad- 
jacent, abound  fo  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  be- 
fore accefs  can  be  had  to  the  coal,  fome  other  methods 
muft  be  purfued  to  drain  or  conduct  away  thefe  feed- 
ers ;  therefore,  after  the  deepefl  part  of  the  coal  is 
difcovered,  the  next  confideration  is  of  the  beft  me- 
thod of  draining  it,  or,  in  the  miner's  language,  of 
iuinni?ig  the  coal. 

If  the  coal  lies  in  fuch  an  elevated  fituation,  that  a 
part  of  it  can  be  drained  by  a  level  brought  up  from 
the  lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  mofl  natural 
method  ;  but  whether  it  be  the  mofl  proper  or  not, 
depends  upon  certain  circumftances.  If  the  fituation 
of  the  ground  be  fuch,  that  the  level  would  be  of  a 
great  length,  or  have  to  come  through  very  hard  flrata, 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  it  would  drain,  or  the  profits 
expected  to  be  produced  by  that  coal,  fhould  be  ina- 
dequate to  the  expenceof  carrying  it  up  ;  in  fuch  cafe 
fome  other  method  ofwinning  might  be  more  proper. 
Or  fuppofe,  in  another  cafe,  it  be  found,  that  a  level 
can  be  had  to  a  coalery,  which  will  cofl  L.  2000,  and 
require  five  years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  coal,  and  that 
it  will  drain  30  acres  of  coal  when  completed  ;  yet  if  it 
be  found  that  a  fire  engine,  or  fome  othei1  machine, 
can  be  erected  on  that  coalery,  for  the  fame  fumof 
money,  in  one  year,  which  will  drain  50  acres  of  the 
fame  coal,  then  this  laft  would  be  a  more  proper  me- 
thod than  the  level  ;  becaufe  four  years  profit  would 
be  received  by  this  method  before  any  could  come  in 
by  the  other;  and  after  the  30  acres  drained  by  the 
level  is  all  wrought,  a  machine  of  fome  kind  would  ne- 
verthelefs  be  neceffary  to  drain  the  remaining  20  acres  : 
fo  that  erecting  a  machine  at  firft  would  be  on  all  ac- 
counts the  mofl  advifable. 

Where  a  level  can  be  drove,  in  a  reafonable  time, 
and  at  an  adequate  expence,  to  drain  a  fufHcient  tract 
of  coal,  it  is  then  the  moft  eligible  method  of  winning  ; 
becaufe  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  generally  lefs  than 
that  of  upholding  fire-engines  or  other  machines. 

If  a  level  is  judged  propereft  after  confideration  of 
every  neceffary  circumftance,  it  may  be  begun  at  the 
place  appointed  in  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  carried  forward  until  it  be  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  taking  care  to 
fecure  the  bottom  and  fides  by  timber-work  or  build- 
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after  which  it  may  be  continued  in  the  manner    Coalery. 

of  a  mine  about  three    feet  wide,  and  three  feet  and  a  * * " 

half  high,  through  the  folid  flrata,  taking  care  all  along 
to  keep  the  bottom  upon  a  level,  and  to  fecure  the 
roof,  fides,  and  bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  ail 
places  where  the  flrata  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  fup- 
port  the  incumbent  weight,  or  where  they  are  liable 
to  decay  by  their  expolure  to  the  frefh  air.  If  the 
mine  has  to  go  a  very  long  way  before  it  reach  the 
coal,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  link  a  fmall  pit,  for  the 
convenience  of  taking  out  the  flones  and  rubbilh  pro- 
duced in  working  the  mine,  as  well  astofupply  frefh 
air  to  the  workmen  ;  and  if  the  air  fhould  afterwards 
turn  damp,  then  fquare  wooden  pipes  made  of  deals 
clofely  jointed  (commonly  called  air-boxes),  may  be 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  from  the  pit-bot- 
tom all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  mine,  which  will 
caufe  a  fufficient  circulation  of  freth  air  for  the  work- 
men ;  perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  will  be  found  pro- 
per to  link  another  or  more  pits  upon  the  mine,  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  for- 
ward until  it  arrive  at  the  coal ;  and  after  driving  a 
mine  in  the  coal  a  few  yards  to  one  fide,  the  firfl  coal- 
pit may  be  funk. 

If  a  level  is  found  impracticable,    or  for  particular 
reafons  unadvifable  ;  then  a  fire-engine  *,  or  fome  0-    *Seear- 
ther  machine,  will  be  neceffary,  which  fhould  be  fixed  tide  Stcam- 
upon  the  deepefl  part  of  the  coal,  or   at  leafl  fo  far  eniit!e> 
towards  the   dip   as  will    drain  a  fufficient  extent  of 
coal,  to  continue  for  the  time   intended  to   work  the 
coalery :    and  whether  a  fire-engine,  or  any    other 
machine,  is  ufed,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have 
a  partial  level  brought  up  to  the  engine-pit,  if  the  fi- 
tuation of  the  ground  will  admit  it  at  a'  fmall  charge, 
in  order  to  receive  and  convey  away  the  water  with- 
out drawing  it  fo  high  as  to  the  furface  :  for  if  the  pit 
was  30  fathoms  deep  to  the  coal,  and  if  there  was   a 
partial  level,  which  received  the  water  five  fathoms 
only    below   the  furface,  the  engine   by   this   means 
would  be  enabled  to  draw  i-6th  part  more  water  than 
without  it ;  and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water 
in  the  pit  above  this  level,    they  might  be  conveyed 
into  it,  where  they  would  be  difcharged  without  be- 
ing drawn  by  the  engine. 

The  engine-pit  may  be  from  feven  to  nine  feet 
wide  ;  and  whether  it  be  circular,  oval,  or  of  any 
other  form,  is  not  very  material,  provided  it  be  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  though  a  circular  form  is  mofl  gene- 
rally approved.  If  any  feeders  of  w7ater  are  met 
with  a  few  fathoms  from  the  furface,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  make  a  circular  or  fpiral  cutting  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  bottom,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  receive  and  con- 
duct the  water  down  without  flying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  If  the  flrata  are  of  fo 
tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this  opera- 
tion, or  if  the  water  leaks  through  them,  then  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  infert  in  the  forementioned  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  timber  called  zcrih,  hollowed  in  the 
fame  manner  to  collect  the  water  ;  and  a  fecond  may 
be  inferted  two  or  three  yards  below7  the  firft,  with  a 
Hoping  nitch  down  the  wrall  or  fide  of  ihe  pit,  to  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  former  into  it ;  proceeding  by 
fome  of  thefe  methods  until  the  pit  is  funk  15  or  20 
fathoms ;  at  which  place  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  a 
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Coalery.    ciftern  or  refervoir,  for  the  firft  or  upper  fet  of  pumps 

" * '  to  {land  in;  for  if  the  pit  be  30  fathoms  as   fuppofed, 

it  would  be  too  great  a  length  for  the  pumps  to  be  all 
in  one  fet  from  bottom  to  top  ;  therefore,  if  any  ex- 
traordinary feeders  are  met  with,  betwixt  15  and  20 
fathoms  deep,  it  would  be  beft  to  fix  the  ciftern  where 
it  may  receive  them,  and  prevent  their  defcending  to 
-  the  bottom;  obferving  that  the  upper  fet  of  pumps  be 
fo-  much  larger  than  the  lower  one,  as  the  additional 
feeders  may  require ;  or  if  there  are  no  additional 
feeders,  it  ought  then  to  be  a  little  fmaller 

After  the  upper  ciilern  is  fixed,  the  operation  may 
be  purfued  by  the  other  fet  of  pumps  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  defcribed,  until  the  pit  is  funk  to 
the  coal ;  which  being  done,  it  would  be  proper  to 
link  it  fix  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  fome  coal 
out  from  the  dip  fide  of  the  pit,  to  make  room  for  a 
large  quantity  of  water  to  collect,  without  incommo- 
ding the  coal-pits  when  the  engine  is  not  working. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  article,  to 
enumerate  all  the  accidents  to  which  engine-pits  are 
liable  in  finking  ;  we  lhall  therefore  only  recite  a  few 
which  feem  important. 

If  a  quickfand  happen  to  lie  above  the  folid  ftrata, 
next  the  furface,  it  may  be  got  through  by  digging 
the  pit  of  fucha  widenefs  at  the  top  (allowing  for  the 
natural  Hope  or  running  of  the  fand)  as  to  have  the 
proper  lize  of  the  pit  on  the  uppermoft  folid  ftratum  ; 
where  fixing  a  wooden  frame  or  tube  as  the  timber- 
work  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it  round  on  the  out- 
fide  with  wrought  clay  up  to  the  top,  the  fand  may 
again  be  thrown  into  the  excavation  round  the  tube, 
and  levelled  with  the  furface. 

If  the  quickfand  mould  happen  to  lie  at  a  confider- 
able  depth  betwixt  the  clay  and  folid  ftrata,  then  a 
ftrong  tube  of  timber  clofely  jointed  and  fhod  with 
iron,  of  fuch  a. diameter  as  the  pit  will  admit,  maybe 
let  down  into  it  ;  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  upon 
the  top,  and  by  working  out  the  fand,  it  may  be  made 
to  fink  gradually,  until  it  come  to  the  rock  or  other 
folid  ftratum  below  ;  and  when  all  the  fand  is  got 
out,  if  it  be  lightly  calked  and  fecured  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  ftratum  of  foft  matter, 
lying  betwixt  two  hard  folid  ones,  produces  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  water  as  greatly  to  incommode  the  opera- 
tions. In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  frame- work  of  plank,  ftrength- 
ened  with  cribs  and  clofely  calked,  will  flop  back  the 
whole  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  provided  the  two  ftra- 
ta which  include  it  are  of  a  clofe  texture  ;  or  let  an  ex- 
cavation of  about  two  feet  be  made  in  the  foft  ftratum, 
quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit  ;  and  let  that 
be  filled  clofe  up  betwixt  the  hard  ftrata,  with  pieces  of 
dry  fir-timber  about  ten  inches  fquare  inferted  end  wife, 
and  afterwards  as  many  wooden  wedges  driven  in  to 
them  as  they  can  be  made  to  receive  ;  if  this  be  well 
finifhed,  little  or  no  water  will  find  a  paffage  through 
it. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  fufFocating  damp  or  foul 
air  is  met  with  in  an  engine-pit ;  the  falling  of  water, 
and  the  working  of  the  pumps,  generally  caufing  afuf- 
ficient  circulation  of  frefh  air.  But  that  kind  of  com- 
buftible  vapour,  or  inflammable  air,  which  will  catch 
fire  at  a  candle  is  often  met  with.  It  proceeds  from 
the  partings,  backs,  and  cutters,  of  the  folid  ftrata, 


exhaling  from  fome  in  an  infenfible  manner,  whilft  Coalery. 
from  others  it  blows  with  as  great  impetuolity  as  a  *— -v— ' 
pair  of  bellows.  When  this  inflammable  air  is  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking 
fire,  and  burning  or  deftroying  the  workmen,  and 
fometimes  by  its  explofion  will  blow  the  timber  out  of 
the  pit,  and  do  confiderable  damage.  If  a  confider- 
able  fupply  of  frefh  air  is  forced  down  the  pit  by  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  or  by  dividing  the  pit  into  two 
by  a  clofe  partition  of  deals  from  top  to  bottom,  or  by 
any  other  means,  it  will  be  driven  out,  or  fo  weakened, 
that  it  will  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  :  or  when 
the  inflammable  air  is  very  ftrong,  it  may  be  fafely  car- 
ried off  by  making  a  clofe  fheathing  or  lining  of  thin 
deals  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  from 
the  top  of  the  folid  ftrata  to  the  bottom,  and  length- 
ening it  as  the  pit  is  funk,  leaving  a  fmall  vacancy  be- 
hind the  fheathing ;  when  the  combuftible  matter, 
which  exhales  from  the  ftrata,  being  confined  behind 
thefe  deals,  may  be  vented  by  one  or  two  fmall  leaden 
pipes  carried  from  the  fheathing  to  the  furface  ;  fo 
that  very  little  of  it  can  tranfpire  into  the  area  of  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
at  the  furface,  the  inflammable  air  will  inftantly  take, 
fire,  and  continue  burning  like  an  oil-lamp  until  it  be 
extinguifhedby  fome  external  caufe.  Upon  the  whole, 
every  method  fhould  be  ufed  to  make  the  pit  as  ftrong 
in  every  part,  and  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  poflible  ;  and 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  fhould  be  as  ex- 
peditioufiy  and  thoroughly  repaired  as  poflible,  before 
any  other  operation  be  proceeded  in,  left  an  additional 
one  follow,  which  would  more  than  double  the  difficulty 
of  repairing  it.  I4 

The  firft  operations,  after  finking  the  engine-pit,  are  Ofworking 
the  working  or  driving  a  mine  in  the  coal,  and  fink-  coal, 
ing  the  firft  coal  pit.  The  fituation  of  the  firft  coal- 
pit fhould  be  a  little  to  the  rife  of  the  engine-pit,  that 
the  water  which  collects  there  may  not  obftmct  the 
working  of  the  coals  every  time  the  engine  ftops  : 
and  it  mould  not  exceed  the  diftance  of  20,  3c,  or  40 
yards ;  becaufe  when  the  firft  mine  has  to  be  driven  a 
long  way,  it  becomes  both  difficult  and  expenfive.  If 
there  be  not  a  fufficient  circulation  of  frefh  air  to  the 
mine,  it  may  be  fupplied  by  the  before  defcribed  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  until  it  arrive  below  the  in- 
tended coal  pit,  when  the  pit  may  be  bored  and  funk 
to  the  coal,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

After  the  pit  is  thus  got  down  to  the  coal,  the  next 
confideration  fhould  be  of  the  beft  method  of  working 
it.  The  moft  general  practice  in  Scotland  is  to  ex- 
cavate and  take  away  a  part  only  of  the  ftratum  of 
coal  in  the  firft  working  of  the  pit,  leaving  the  other 
part  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof ;  and  after  the 
coal  is  wrought  in  this  manner  to  fuch  a  diftance  from 
the  pit  as  intended,  then  thefe  pillars,  or  fo  many  of 
them  as  can  be  got,  are  taken  out  by  a  fecond  work- 
ing, and  the  roof  and  other  folid  ftrata  above  permit- 
ted to  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  excavation.  The 
quantity  of  coal  wrought  away,  and  the  fize  of  the 
pillars  left  in  the  firft  working,  is  proportioned  to  the 
hardnefs  and  ftrength  of  the  coal  and  other  ftrata  adja- 
cent, compared  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  fupe- 
rior  ftrata. 

The  fame  mode  of  working  is  purfued  in  moft  parts 
of  England,  differing  only  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
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Coalery.  coalery  may  require  :  for  the  Englifh  coal,  particularly 
« '  in  the  northern  counties,  being  of  a  fine  tender  tex- 
ture, and  of  the  dole-burning  kind,  and  alfo  the  roof 
and,  pavement  of  the  coal  in  general  not  fo  ftrong  as 
in  Scotland,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  coal  in  the  pillars  for  supporting  the  roof,  du- 
ring the  firft  time  of  working ;  and,  in  the  fecond 
woking,  as  many  of  thefe  pillars  are  wrought  away  as 
can  be  got  with  i'afety. 

The  Scots  coal  in  general  being  very  hard,  and  of 
the  open-burning  kind,  it  is  neceffary  to  work  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  many  great  coals  as 
poffible,  which  is  beft  effected  by  taking  away  as  high 
a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circumftances  will  allow  in 
the  firft  working ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Englifh  coal 
being  very  tender  cannot  pollibly  be  wrought  large, 
Jior  is  it  of  much  importance  how  fmall  they  are,  be- 
ing of  fo  rich  a  quality  ;  fo  that  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  left  in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  pro- 
priety be  done  in  the  other ;  and,  when  all  circumflan- 
ces are  confidered,  each  method  feems  well  adapted  to 
the  different  purpofes  intended. 

The  ancient  method  of  working  was,  to  work  away 
as  much  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  fafety  at  one 
working  only  :  by  which  means  the  pillars  were  left  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  cruflied  by  the  weight  of  the  fuperior 
flrata,  and  entirely  loft.  As  great  quantities  of 
coals  were  loft  by  this  method,  it  is  now  generally  ex- 
ploded, and  the  former  adopted  in  its  place ;  by  which 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  coal  is  obtained  from  the 
fame  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  much  lefs  expence  in 
the  end. 

The  exact  proportion  of  coal  proper  to  be  wrought 
away,  and  to  be  left  in  pillars  at  the  firft  working, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  comparifon  of  the  circumflan- 
ces before  mentioned.  If  the  roof  and  pavement  are 
both  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  coal,  and  the  pit  about  30 
fathoms  deep,  then  two-thirds,  or  probably  three- 
fourths,  may  be  taken  away  at  the  firft  working,  and 
one-third  or  one-fourth  left  in  pillars.  If  both  roof 
and  pavement  be  foft  or  tender,  then  a  larger  pro- 
portion mufl  be  left  in  pillars,  probably  one-third  or 
near  one-half;  and  in  all  cafes  the  hardnefs  or  flrength 
of  the  coal  muft  be  confidered.  If  tender,  it  will  re- 
quire a  larger  pillar  than  hard  coal ;  becaufe,  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air  after  the  firft  working,  a  part  of  it 
will  moulder  and  fall  off,  by  which  it  will  lofe  much 
of  its  folidity  and  refiftance. 

The  proportion  to  be  wrought  away  and  left  in 
pillars  being  determined,  the  next  proper  flep  is  to 
fix  upon  fuch  dimenfions  of  the  pillars  to  be  left,  and 
of  the  excavations  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  taken 
away,  as  may  produce  that  proportion.  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  which,  fee  a  plan  of  part  of  a  pit's 
Plate  workings  (fig.  6.),  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  depth  of  30 
CXLII.    fathoms,  and  the  coal  having  a  moderate  rife.     A, 


re- 


prefents  the  engine-pit ;  B,  the  coal-pit ;  A  a  B,  the 
mine  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  B  C,  the  firft 
working  or  excavation  made  from  the  coal-pit,  com- 
monly called  the  winning  viine,  or  winning  headway , 
nine  feet  wide ;  b  bb  b,  &c.  the  workings  called  rooms, 
turned  offat  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
of  j  2  feet ;  c  c  c  c,  &c.  the  workings  called  thronghers 
or  thirlings,  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right 
angles  from  one  room  to  another ;  d  d  J,  &c.  the  pil- 


lars of  coal  left  at  the  firft  working  for  fupponing  the  Coalery, 
roof,  18  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad  ;  D  D,  two  large  *  v 
pillars  of  coal  near  the  pit-bottom,  15  or  20  yards  long, 
and  10  or  15  broad,  to  fupport  the  pit,  and  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  roof  falling  in ;  e  e,  the  level 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine -pit  bottom, 
4  or  five  feet  wide  ;  ff,  &c.  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  fecure  it  from  any  damage  by  the 
roof  falling  in  ;  g  g,  2.  dike  which  deprefieth  the  coal, 
1  fathom  ;  h  h,  &c.  large  pillars  and  barriers  of  coal 
left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the  dike  where  the  rcof 
is  tender,  to  prevent  its  falling  down.  The  coal  ta- 
ken out  by  the  firft  working  in  this  pit  is  fuppofed  to 
be  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  and  allowing  the  rooms 
12  feet  wide,  and  the  thirlings  9  feet  wide,  then  the 
pillars  will  require  tof  be  12  feet  wide  and  1 8  feet  long  ; 
for  if  one  pillar  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  ad- 
joining room  and  thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pillars 
will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  rooms  and  thirlings  in  the  pit.  Suppofe  A  B  C  D, 
(fig.  7.),  to  be  a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  12  feet 
broad,  its  area  will  be  216  fquare  feet ;  ACHE,  the 
adjoining  thirling,  12  feet  by  9  feet,  and  its  area  ic8 
fquare  feet ;  BAEFG,  the  adjoining  room  2  7  feet  long 
and  12  feet  broad,  and  its  area  324  fquare  feet ;  which 
added  to  108  gives  432  fquare  feet,  or  two-thirds 
wrought,  and  216  fquare  feet  left,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  area  FGHD. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  profecution  of 
the  workings,  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning 
headway  fhould  be  oppofite  to  the  pillars  on  the  left  ; 
and  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  pillar,  or  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  lixth,  adjoining  to  the  laid  headway,  fhould 
be  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  overlay  the  adjoining  thir- 
lings; as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2  overlays  the  thir- 
lings 1  and  3  ;  and  the  pillar  4,  overlays  the  thir- 
lings 3  and  5  ;  this  will  effectually  fupport  the  roof 
of  the  main  road  B  C,  and  will  bring  the  other  pillars 
into  their  regular  order,  by  which  means  each  pillar 
will  be  oppofite  to  two  thirlings.  Alfo  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  coal  than  common  fhould  be  left  in  all 
places  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the 
fecond  working ;  fuch  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air-courfes, 
roads,  and  water-courfes,  or  where  the  roof  is  ten- 
der, as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and  troubles  ; 
and  if  the  roof  fhould  continue  tender  for  a  confider- 
able  fpace,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leave  a 
few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  props  of  timber  fixed  under  it,  may 
fupport  it  effectually  for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine 
e  <?,  and  the  winning  headway  B  C,  fhould  be  wrought 
forward  a  considerable  length  before  the  other  rooms, 
in  order  to  be  drove  through  any  dikes  that  might  in- 
terpofe  ;  otherwife  the  prcgrefs  of  the  workings  might 
probably  be  flopped  a  considerable  time,  waiting  until 
a  courfe  of  new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  dike.  Suppofe  the  dike  g  g,  fig.  6.  to  de- 
prefs  the  coal  fix  feet  or  one  fathom,  and  that  it  rifes 
in  the  fame  manner  on  the  under  fide  of  the  dike  as  ir 
does  on  the  upper  fide  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  reme- 
dy would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine  through  the 
flrata  of  flone  from  the  engine-level  at  e,  over  the 
dike,  until  it  interfect  the  coal  at  / ;  and  from  thence  to 
drive  a  new  level  mine  in  the  coal  at  /'  /,  and  a  new 
winning  headway  i  k.    In  order  to  gain  a  new  fet  of 
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CoaJery.  rooms,  an.l  tofupply  frefh  air  to  this  new  operation,  a 
fraall  mine  might  be  drove  from  the  room  h,  and  a  hole 
funk  down  upon  the  level  room  it;  therefore,  ,-if  the 
level  mine  e  e  was  not  drove  fo  far  forward  as  to  have 
all  thefe  operations  completed  before  the  rooms  and 
other  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the 
working  of  the  pit  might  ceafe  until  thefe  new  places 
were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  ftrata  or  feams  of  coal  in 
the  fame  pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a  ftratnm 
of  a  few  feet  thick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  is  then  ma- 
terial to  obferve,  that  every  pillar  in  the  fecond  feam 
be  placed  immediately  below  one  in  the  firft,  and 
every  pillar  in  the  third  feam  below  one  in  the  fe- 
cond j  and  in  fuch  a  iituation  the  upper  ftratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  firft  wrought,  or  elfe  all  the  three  toge- 
ther:  for  it  would  be  unfafe  to  work  the  lower  one 
firft,  left  the  roof  fhould  break,  and  damage  thofe  lying 
above. 

It  fometimes  becomes  neceflTary  to  work  the  coal 
lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  of  the  level ;  which  coal 
is  confequently  drowned  with  water,  and  muft  there- 
fore be  drained  by  fome  means  before  it  can  be  wrought. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from  it  be  incon- 
iiderable,  it  may  then  be  drained  by  fmall  pumps  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and  wrought  by  men 
or  horfes,  to  raife  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  en- 
gine-pit bottom  :  or  if  the  feeders  of  the  water  be  more 
confiderable,  and  the  fituation  be  fuitable,  the  work- 
ing rod  of  thefe  pumps  might  be  connected  with  thofe 
in  the  engine-pit ;  by  which  means  the  water  would  be 
raifed  up  to  the  level  :  but  if  the  quantity  of  water  be 
Very  great ;  or  if,  from  other  circumftances,  thefe  me- 
thods may  not  be  applicable  ;  then  the  engine-pit  may 
be  funk  as  deep  below  the  coal  as  may  be  neceflary, 
and  a  level  ftone  mine  drove  from  its  bottom  to  the  dip 
of  the  ftrata,  until  it  interfect  the  ftratum  of  coal,  from 
whence  anew  level  mine  might  be  worked,  which  would 
effectually  drain  it.  Suppofe  A  B,  fig.  8.  to  be  a  fec- 
tion  of  the  engine-pit ;  B  C,  the  coal  drained  by  the 
engine ;  B  D,  the  coal  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  in- 
tended to  be  drained  ;  then  if  the  engine-pit  be  funk 
deeper  to  E,  a  ftone  mine  may  be  wrought  in  the  di- 
rection E  D,  until  it  interfect.  the  coal  at  D,  by  which 
the  water  will  have  a  free  paffage  to  the  engine,  and 
the  coal  will  be  drained. 

If  there  be  another  ftratum  of  coal  lying  at  fuch  a 
<lepth  below  the  firft  as  the  engine-pit  is  intended  to 
be  funk  to,  the  upper  feam  may  in  fome  fituations  be 
conveniently  drained,  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower 
feam  of  coal  from  E  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper 
one  from  B  to  D  ;  and  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  F, 
the  water  will  defcend  to  F,  and,  filling  the  mine  EF, 
rife  up  to  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  E,  which  is  upon 
a  level  with  D. 

Whenever  it  is  judged  neceftary  to  work  the  pil- 
lars, regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  roof. 
If  the  roof  is  tender,  a  narrow  room  may  be  wrought 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  a  (hell  of  coal  on  each  fide  for  fupporting  the  roof 
the  time  of  working.  Suppofe  A  B  C  D,  fig.  J,  to  be 
a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad  :  if  the 
roof  is  not  ftrong,  the  room  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight  feet 
wide,  may  be  wrought  up  through  that  pillar,  leaving 
a  (hell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  fide  ;  and  if  it  can  be 


fafely  done,  a  part  of  thefe  fhel'ls  may  alfo  be  wrought  Coalery. 
away,  by  working  two  places  through  them  as  at  5  and 
6.  By  this  means  very  little  of  the  coal  will  be  loft ; 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  obtained  by  the  firft 
working,  and  above  two-thirds  of  the  pillar  by  the  fe<- 
cond  working,  the  lofs  upon  the  whole  would  not  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  :  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  pil- 
lars will  not  produce  fo  great  a  proportion,  and  per- 
haps others  cannot  be  wrought  at  all ;  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  may  be  about  one-eighth,  one-feventh, 
or  in  fome  iituations  one-fixth  part  of  the  coal  loft.  If 
the  roof  be  hard  and  ftrong,  then  as  much  coal  may  be 
wrought  off  each  fide  and  each  end  of  the  pillar  as  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  leaving  only  a  fmall  piece  Handing 
in  the  middle  ;  and  when  the  roof  is  very  ftrong,  fome 
times  feveral  pillars  may  be  taken  entirely  out,  without 
any  lofs  of  coal :  and  in  general  this  laft  method  is  at- 
tended with  lefs  lofs,  and  produces  larger  coals,  than 
the  former.  In  all  cafes  it  is  proper  to  begin  working 
thofe  pillars  firft  which  lie  fartheft  from  the  pit  bottom, 
and  to  proceed  working  them  regularly  away  towards 
the  pit;  but  if  there  be  a  great  number  of  pillars 
to  the  dip  of  the  pit,  it  is  the  fafeft  method  to  work 
thefe  out  before  thofe  to  the  rife  of  the  pit  are  begun 
with. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  coals,  the  lighteft  being  about  74  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  the  heavieft  about  79  pounds  the  cu- 
bic foot  ;  but  the  moft  ufual  weight  is  75  pounds  the 
foot,  which  is  18  hundred  weight  and  9  pounds  the 
cubic  yard.  The  ftatute  chalder  is  53  hundred  weight; 
or  when  meafured  is  as  follows  :  268. S  cubic  inches  to 
the  Winchefter  gallon  ;  4:.  gallons  to  the' coal  peck, 
about  3  pounds  weight ;  8  coal  pecks  to  th-e.boll,  about 
2475.  pounds  ;  and  24  bolls  to  the  chalder,  of  53  hundred 
weight.  If  one  coal  meafuring  exactly  a  cubic  yard 
(nearly  equal  to  5  bolls)  be  broken  into  pieces  of  a  mo- 
derate fize,  it  will  meafure  feven  coal  bolls  and  a  half. 
If  broken  very  fmall,  it  will  meafure  9  bolls  ;  which 
fhows,  that  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  mea- 
fure depends  upon  the  fize  of  the  coals  ;  therefore  ac- 
counting by  weight  is  the  moft.  rational  method. 

A  Table  of  the  weight  and  quantity  of  coal  contained 
in  one  acre  Scots  meafure,  allowing  one-fixth  part 
to  be  loft  below  ground,  in  feams  of  the  following 
thicknefTes. 


Thicknefs  of  coal. 

Weight  in  tuns. 

Quantityin  chalders 

Feet.         Inches. 

2                   O 

3068 

II58 

2                   6 

38;5 

1447 

3               ° 

4602 

1736 

3               6 

5?69     , 

2025 

4               0 

6136 

2314 

4               6 

6903 

2603 

5               0 

7670 

2892 

5               6 

8437 

3l8l 

6               0 

9204 

3470 

We  fhall  next  mention  fome  of  the  various  methods 
of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms  and  other  work- 
ings to  the  pit-bottom.  Where  the  ftratum  of  coal  is 
of  a  fufficient  thicknefs,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  and 
dip,  the  coals  are  moft  advantageoufly  brought  out  by 
horfes,  who  draw  out  the  coals  in  a  tub  or  bafket  pla- 
ced 
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Coalery.    ccd  upon  a  fledge  :  a  horfe  by  this  means  will  bring  out 

' * '  from  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coals  at  once, 

according  to  the  quantity  of  the  afcent  or  defcent.  In 
fome  coaleries  they  have  accefs  to  the  workings  by  a 
mine,  made  for  them,  Hoping  down  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  to  the  coal ;  and  where  that  convenience  is 
wanting,  they  are  bound  into  a  net,  and  lowered  down 
the  pit.  If  the  coal  be  not  of  fuch  a  height  as  to  ad- 
mit horfes,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  like  the  laft,  then 
men  are  employed  to  bring  out  the  coals  :  they  ufually 
draw  a  bafket  of  four  or  live  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
fixed  upon  a  fmall  four-wheeled  carriage.  There  are 
fome  fitaations  in  which  neither  horfes  nor  men  can  be 
properly  ufed ;  particularly  where  the  coal  has  a  great 
degree  of  defcent,  or  where  many  dikes  occur  :  in  fuch 
a  cafe  the  coals  are  beft  brought  out  by  women  called 
bearers,  who  carry  them  in  a  kind  of  baiket  upon  their 
backs,  ufually  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  weight  and  a 
half  at  once. 

When  the  coals  are  brought  to  the  pit-bottom,  the 
bafkets  are  then  hooked  on  to  a  chain,  and  drawn  up 
the  pit  by  a  rope  to  the  furface,  which  is  belt  effected 
by  a  machine  called  a  gin,  wrought  by  horfes.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  gins  for  drawing  coals,  fome  wrought 
by  water,  others  by  the  vibrating  lever  of  a  fire-engine ; 
bat  either  of  thefe  laft  is  only  convenient  in  fome  par- 
ticular iituations,  thofe  wrought  by  horfes  being  in 
moft  general  ufe.  After  the  coals  are  got  to  the  fur- 
face, they  are  drawn  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  pit,  and 
laid  in  feparate  heaps  :  the  largeft  coals  in  one  heap, 
-  the  fmaller  pieces  called  chews  in  another,  and  the 
15  culm  or  pan-coal  in  a  feparate  place. 
Of  erufhes  There  is  an  accident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  to 
aad  fitt9.  which  all  coaleries  are  liable,  and  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  feveral :  it  is  called  a  crujh,  or  a  Jitt.  When 
the  pillars  of  coal  are  left  fo  fmall  as  to  fail,  or  yield 
under  the  weight  of  the  fuperior  flrata  ;  or  when  the 
pavement  of  the  coal  is  fo  foft  as  to  permit  the  pillars 
to  fink  into  it,  which  fometimes  happens  by  the  great 
weight  that  lies  upon  them ;  in  either  cafe  the  folid 
flratum  above  the  coal  breaks  and  falls  in,  crulhes  the 
pillar  to  pieces,-  and  clofeth  up  a  great  extent  of  the 
workings,  or  probably  the  whole  coalery.  As  fuch  an 
accident  feldom  comes  on  fuddenly,  if  it  be  perceived 
in  the  beginning,  it  may  fometimes  be  flopped  by  build- 
ing large  pillars  of  ftone  amongft  the  coal  pillars  ;  but 
if  it  has  already  made  fome  progrefs,  then  the  beft  me- 
thod is  to  work  away  as  many  of  the  coal  pillars  ad- 
joining to  the  crufh  as  may  be  fufficient  to  let  the  roof 
fall  freely  down  ;  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of  the  folid 
ftrara  from  the  coal  up  to  the  furface,  it  will  very  pro- 
bably prevent  the  crulh  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
that  part  of  the  coalery.  If  the  crufh  begins  in  the  rife 
part  of  the  coalery,  it  is  more  difficult  to  flop  it  from 
proceeding  to  the  dip,  than  it  is  to  flop  it  from  going 
to  the  rife  when  it  begins  in  a  contrary  part. 
Foul  air.  Another  circumftance  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of 
is  the  foul  or  adulterated  air  fo  often  troublefome  in 
coaleries.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  :  the  black 
damp  or  ftyth,  which  is  of  a  fufFocating  nature  ;  and 
the  inflammable  or  combuftible  damp.  Without  flay- 
ing to  inquire,  in  this  place,  into  the  origin  and  effects 
of  thefe  damps,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  any  coalery  a  conflant  fupply  or 
a  circulation  of  freih  air  is  wanting,  there  fome  of 
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thefe  damps  exift,  accumulate  in  a  body,  and  become    Foaleiy. 

noxious  or  fatal :  and  whenever  there  is  a  good  circu-  y * ' 

lation  01  frefli  air,  they  cannot  accumulate,  being  mixed 
with  and  carried  away  by  the  ftream  of  air  as  faft 
as  they  generate  or  exhale  from  the  flrata.  Upon 
thefe  principles  are  founded  the  feveral  methods  of 
ventilating  a  coalery.  Suppofe  the  workings  of  the 
pits  A  and  B  (fig.  6.)  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  inflammable  Plate 
damps  ;  if  the  communication  was  open  betwixt  the  CXLIL 
two  pits,  the  air  which  wenc  down  the  pit  A  would 
proceed  immediately  along  the  mine  a,  and  afcend  out 
of  the  pit  B  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  nearefl  direc- 
tion :  fo  that  the  air  in  all  the  workings  would  be  ftag- 
nant  ;  and  they  would  be  utterly  inaccelfible  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  combuftible  damp.  In  order  ta 
expel  this,  the  air  mull  be  made  to  circulate  through 
all  the  different  rooms  by  means  of  collateral  air 
courfes  made  in  this  manner :  The  paflage  or  mine  a. 
muft  be  clofed  up  or  ftopped  by  a  partition  of  deals,  or 
by  a  wall  built  with  bricks  or  Hones,  to  prevent  the  air 
paffing  that  way.  This  building  is  called  a  flopping. 
There  muft  alfo  be  ftoppings  made  in  the  thirlings. 
iii,  &c.  betwixt  the  pillars  ff,  &c.  which  will  di- 
rect the  air  up  the  mine  e*,  until  it  arrive  at  the  in- 
nermoft  thirling  2,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  its  paf- 
fage.  There  muft  alfo  be  ftoppings  made  at  the  lide  of 
the  mine  a  at  m  m,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  main  head- 
way B  C  at  bb,  &c.  then  returning  to  theinnermoft  thir- 
ling 2,  proceed  to  the  third  row  of  pillars,  and  build 
up  the  thirlings  2  2,  &c.  leaving  open  the  thirling  3 
for  a  paflage  for  the  air ;  and  proceeding  on  to  the 
fifth  row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  fame  manner  the 
ftoppings  3  3,  &c.  leaving  open  4  for  an  air-courfe  : 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  flop  up  the  thir- 
lings or  paflages  in  every  other  row  of  pillars,  the  cur- 
rent of  frefh  air  will  circulate  through  and  ventilate  the 
whole  workings,  in  the  direction  pointed  to  by  the  fmall 
arrows  in  the  plan,  clearing  away  all  the  damps  and 
noxious  vapours  that  may  generate.  When  it  is  arrived 
at  C,  it  is  conducted  acrofs  the  main  headway,  and  car- 
ried through  the  other  part  of  the  pit's  workings  in  the 
fame  manner,  until  it  return  through  n  n  to  the  pit  B, 
where  it  afcends  ;  and  as  the  rooms  advance  farther, 
other  ftoppings  are  regularly  made. 

In  fome  of  thofe  ftoppings,  on  the  fides  of  the  main 
headway,  there  muft  be  doors  to  admit  a  paflage  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the  pit, 
as  at  5  5  :  thefe  doors  muft  be  conftantly  fliut,  except 
at  the  time  of  paffing  through  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  difpofing  the  ftoppings 
fo  as  to  ventilate  the  pit ;  but  none  which  will  fo  ef- 
fectually difperfe  the  damps  as  that  defcribed  above.. 
If  the  damps  are  not  very  abundant,  then  the  courfe 
of  ftoppings  in,  &c.  in  the  level  mine,  and  the  others 
at  bb b,  &c.  in  the  main  headway,  without  any  others, 
may  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  pit  clear.  If  at 
any  time  the  circulation  of  the  frefh  air  is  not  brifk 
enough,  then  a  large  lamp  of  fire  may  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  the  air  there, 
will  make  a  quicker  circulation.  jg 

Moft  of  the  larger  coaleries  in  Britain  fend  their  coals  Of  leadiisg 
to thefhipsforthecoaftingtradeor exportation; and,asthe  and  fhip- 
quantityis  generally  very  large,  it  would  take  a  greater  ?inS  tb* 
number  of  carts  than  could  conveniently  be  obtained  at coalK 
all  times  to  carry  them ;  befides  theconfidejableexpence 

of 
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they  therefore  generally    are  often  found,  from  the  conftitution  of  their  climate,  Coamii 


of  that  manner  of  carriage 

ufe  waggons,  for  carrying  them  along  waggon- ways,     not  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for  fouthern  navigation 


laid  with  timber  ;  by  which  means  one  horl'e  will  draw 
from  two  to  three  tuns  at  a  time,  when  in  a  cart  not 
above  half  a  tun  could  be  drawn. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  waggon-way 
is  to  level  the  ground  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  take  otf 
all  fudden  afcents  and  defcents  :  to  effect  which,  it  is 
fometimes  neceifary  to  cut  through  hills,  and  to  raife 
an  embankment  to  carry  the  road  through  hollows. 
The  road  mould  be  formed  about  12  feet  wide ;  and 
no  part  fliould  have  a  greater  defcent  than  of  one  yard 
perpendicular  in  10  of  a  horizontal  line,  nor  a  greater 
afcent  than  one  yard  in  30.  After  the  road  is  formed, 
pieces  of  timber,  about,  fix  feet  long  and  fix  inches 
diameter,  called  Jkepers,  are  laid  acrofs  it,  being  18  or 
24  inches  diftant  from  each  other.  Upon  thefe  fleepers 
other  pieces  of  timber,  called  rath,  of  four  or  five  inch- 
es fquare,  are  laid  in  a  lateral  direction,  four  feet  dif- 
tant from  each  other,  for  the  waggon  wheels  to  run 
upon  ;  which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the  fleepers,  the 
road  may  then  be  filled  with  gravel  and  finiihed. 

The  waggons  have  four  wheels,  either  made  of  fo-  kingdoms  which  are  much  larger.  The  chief  advan- 
lid  wood  or  of  cafl  iron.  The  body  of  the  carriage  is  tages  arifing  from  an  extenlive  fea-coaft  are,  that 
longer  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  and  thus  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  exportation 
ufually  has  a  kind  of  trap-door  at  the  bottom,  which,  and  importation  to  or  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
being  loofed,  permits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  any    Thus,  a  number  of  cities  are  formed  on  the  coafts  ; 


COAMINGS,  in  fhip -building,  are  thofe  planks, 
or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round  the  hatches, 
which  raife  them  up  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  deck. 
Loop-hales  for  mulkets  to  {hoot  out  at,  are  often  made 
in  the  coamings,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  ene- 
my when  the  lhip  is  boarded. 

COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  iutia  or  tutty,  which  was  always 
found  in  a  tubular  form.  It  had  its  name  from  xav»y 
a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  a  fort  of  cylindric  tube,  into 
which  the  melted  brafs  was  received  from  the  furnace, 
and  in  which  it  was  fuffered  to  cool.  In  cooling,  it 
always  depofited  a  fort  of  recrement  on  the  fides  of  the 
veflel  or  tube,  and  this  was  the  tutty  called  coane. 

COAST,  a  fea-fhore,  or  the  country  adjoining  to 
the  edge  of  the  fea.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  political 
furvey  of  Great  Britain,  confidcrs  an  extenlive  fca- 
coaft  as  of  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom  ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  that  ifland  hath  many  conveniences  re- 
fulting  from  the  extent  of  its  coafts,  fuperior  to  other 


trouble.     The  lize  of  a  waggon  to  carry  50  hundred 
weight  of  coals  is  as  follows  : 

Feet.  Inches. 

Length  of  the  top,  -  7 

Breadth  of  the  top,  -  5 

Length  of  the  bottom,  -  5 

Breadth  of  the  bottom,  -  2 

Perpendicular  height,  -  4 

Where  the  pits  are  fituatcd  at  fome  eoniiderable  di- 
stance from  the  harbour,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  have 
a  ftore-houfe  near  the  fhipping  place,  where  the  coals 


by  this  means  the  internal  parts  are  improved,  &c. 
The  extent  of  the  fea-coafts  of  Arabia,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  genuine  fource  of  wealth  and  fplendour  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  peninfhla ;  the  fame  was 
the  inftrument  of  the  greatnefs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
Phoenicia,  &c.     In  fhort,  according  fo  him,  no  coun- 
try or  city  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  flouriihing 
unlefs  it  hath  a  confiderable  connexion  with  the  fea. 
"  It  is  indeed  true  (fays  he)  that  the  wifdom  and  in- 
duftry  of  man,  taking  hold  of  fome  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,  may  have  rendered  a  few  inland   cities  and 
may  be  lodged,  until  the  lighters  or  mips  are  ready     countries  very  fair  and  flourifliing.     In  ancient  hifto- 
to  take  them  in.     The  waggon-way  fhould  be  made     ry  we  read  of  Palmyra,  and  the  diftrict  round  it,  be- 
into  the  ftore-houfe,  at  fuch  a  height  from  the  ground,     coming  a  luxuriant  paradife  in  the  midll  of  inhofpita- 
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as  to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the  waggons  down 
a  fpout  into  the  veffels  ;  or  elfe  to  fall  down  into  the 
ftore-houfe,  as  occafion  may  require. 

This  kind  of  ftore-houfe  is  well  adapted  to  difpatch 
and  faving  expence  :  for  a  waggon-load  of  coals  may  be 
delivered  either  into  the  ftore-houfe  or  veflels  inftant- 
ly  with  very  little  trouble  :  and  if  the  coals  were  ex- 


ble  deferts.  But  this  was  no  more  than  temporary 
grandeur  ;  and  it  has  now  lain  for  fome  ages  in  ruins. 
The  city  and  principality  of  Kandahar  was  in  like 
manner  rendered  rich  and  famous,  in  confequence  of 
its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  Indian  commerce  ; 
but,  long  ago  declining,  its  deftruction  has  been  com- 
pleted,   in  our   days,    from  that    dreadful  defolation. 


pofed  to  the  effects  of  the  fun  and  rain,  they  would  be  which  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  fpread  through  Perfia  and 

greatly  injured  in  their  quality ;    but  being  lodged  un-  the  Indies.      In  Europe,  many  of   the   large   cities 

der  cover  of  the  ftore-houfe,  they  are  preferved.  in  Germany,  which  for  a  time  made   a  great  figure 

COALESCENCE,  the  union  or  growing  together  from  the  freedom  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 

of  two  bodies  before  feparate.     It  is  principally  ap-  diffufed  eafe,  plenty,  and  profperity  through  the   di- 

plied  to  fome  bones  in  the  body,  which  are  feparate  ftricts  dependent  on  them,  which  of  courfe  rendered 

during  infancy,  but  afterwards  grow  together  ;  or  to  them  populous,  are  now  fo  much  funk,  through  inevi- 

fome  morbid  union  of  parts,  which  fliould  naturally  table  accidents,  as  to  be  but  fhadows  of  what  ihey 

be  diftinct  from  each  other.     Thus  there  is  a  coalef-  were  ;  and  though  they  ftill  continue  to  fubfift,  fublift 

cence  of  the  fides  of  the  vulva,  anus,  and  nares ;  of  the  only  as  the  melancholy  monuments  of  their  own  mif- 

eye-lids,  fingers,  toes,  and  many  other  parts.  fortunes.     We  may  therefore,  from  hence,  with  great 

COALLIER,  a  veffel  employed  to  carry  coals  from  certainty,  difcern,    that  all  the  pains  and  labour  that 

one  port  to  another ;  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts  can  be  beftowed  in  fupplying  the  defect  of  fituation 

of  England  to  the  capital,  and  more  foutherly  parts,  in  this  refpect,  proves,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  tedious, 

as  well  as  to  foreign  markets.     This  trade  is  known  difficult,  and  precarious  expedient.     But,    however, 

10  be  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen  ;  although  they  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  admit,  that  it  is  not  barely 
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Cape-  tlie  polTeiTion  even  of  an  extended  coaft  that  can  pro- 
Coaft  duceall  thefe  defirable  effects.  That  coaft  muft  like- 
I  wife  -  be  diftinguiihed  by  other  natural  advantages  ; 
-^Coaftiflgv  j-^h  as  Capes  and  promontories,  favourably  difpofed 
"~v  '  to  break  the  fury  of  the  winds;  deep  bays,  fafe  roads, 
and  convenient  harbours.  For,  without  thefe,  an  ex- 
tended coaft  is  no  more  than  a  maritime  barrier  againft 
the  maritime  force  of  other  nations  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  parts  of  Europe :  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
reafons  why  Africa  derives  fo  little  benefit  from  a  fili- 
ation which  has  fo  promifing  an  appearance ;  there 
being  many  confiderable  tracts  upon  its  coafts,  equally 
void  of  havens  and  inhabitants,  and  which  afford  not 
the  fmalleft  encouragement  to  the  attempting  any 
thing  that  might  alter  their  prefent  defolate  condition. 
It  is,  however,  a  lefs  inconvenience,  and  in  fome  cafes 
no  inconvenience  at  all,  if,  in  the  compafs  of  a  very 
extended  coaft,  there  fhould  be  fome  parts  difficult  or 
dangerous  of  accefs,  provided  they  are  not  altogether 
inacceffible. — The  fea  coaft  of  Britain,  from  the  figure, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  the  illand,  bat  chiefly  from  the 
inlets  of  the  fea,  and  the  very  irregular  indented  line 
which  forms  its  Ihore,  comprehends,  allowing  for  thofe 
finuofities,  at  leaft  800  marine  leagues  :  we  may,  from 
hence,  therefore,  with  fafety  affirm,  that  in  thU  refpect 
it  is  fuperior  to  France,  though  that  be  a  much  larger 
country ;  and  equal  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  this 
circumftance,  though  Britain  is  not  half  the  fize  of 
that  noble  peninfula,  which  is  alfo  angularly  happy  in 
this  very  particular." 

Cape-Coast,  the  name  of  the  chief  Britifh  fetfle- 
"ment  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  The  name  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cairo  Corfo,  the  ancient 
Portuguefe  appellation.  This  cape  is  formed  by  an 
angular  point,  wafhed  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the 
fea,  on  which  ftands  the  Englifh  fort.  Here  the  Por- 
tuguefe fettled  in  1610,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Cape 
Coaft  upon  a  large  rock  that  projects  into  the  fea.  A 
few  years  afterwards  they  were diilodged  by  the  Dutch, 
to  whom  this  place  is  principally  indebted  for  its 
ftrength.  In  16^4  it  was  demolifhed  by  Admiral 
Holmes,  and  in  1665  the  famous  Dutch  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  was  ordered  by  the  States  to  revenge  the  in- 
fults  of  the  Englifh.  With  a  fquadron  of  13  men  of 
war,  he  attacked  all  the  Englifh  fettlements  along  the 
coaft  ;  ruined  the  factories  ;  and  took,  burnt,  and  funk  all 
the  fhipping  of  the  Englifh  Company  :  however,  after 
all  his  efforts,  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempts  on  Cape 
Coaft.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda  it  was  confirmed  to 
the  Englifh,  and  the  king  granted  a  new  charter  in 
1672;  on  which  the  Company  applied  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  fortifying  and  rendering  it  commo- 
dious. 

COASTING,  in  navigation,  the  act  of  making  a 
progrefs  along  the  fea-coaft  of  any  country.  The 
principal  articles  relating  to  this  part  of  navigation 
are,  the  obferving  the  time  and  direction  of  the  tide: 
knowledge  of  the  reigning  winds;  of  the  roads  and 
havens  ;  of  the  different  depths  of  the  water,  and  qua- 
lities of  the  ground. 

CoASTTNG-Pi/oty  a  pilot  who  by  long  experience  has 
become  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  any 
particular  coaft,  and  of  the  requifites  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  to  conduct  a  fhip  or  fleet  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another. 
Vol.  V. 


COAT,  or  co  at  of  arms,  in  heraldry,  a  habit  worn      Coat 
by  the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms  both  in  war  and         | 
tournaments,  and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at  arms.     It     Cobalt, 
was  a  kind  of  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low  as  the  navel,  '      * 
open  at  the  fides,  with  fhort  fleeves,  fometimes  furred 
with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were  applied  the 
armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin  coloured  black, 
green,  red,  and  blue ;  whence  the  rule  never  to  apply 
colour  on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal.     The  coats  of 
arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diverfified  with  bands 
and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternately  placed,  as  we 
ftill  fee  cloths  fcarleted,  watered,  &c.     Hence  they 
were  called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and  compofed  of 
feveral  pieces   fewed   together ;    whence  the   words 
falfe,  pale,  chevron,  bend,  crofs,  faith r,  lozenge,  &c. 
which  have  fmce  become  honourable  pieces,  or  ordi- 
naries of  the  fhield.     See  Cross,  Bend,  Chevron, 
&c. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never  allowed  to  be 
worn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  nobles. 

Coat,  in  anatomy.     See  Tunic  and  Eye. 

Coat  of  Mail,  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  form  of  1 
lhirt;  confifting  of  iron  rings  wove  together  netwife. 
See  Mail. 

COATI,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  a  fpecies  of  Vi- 
verra,  and  Ursus. 

COATIMUNDI,  a  variety  of  the  above. 

COATING,  among  Chemifts.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  580. 

Coating  of  Vials,  Panes  ofGlafs,  &c*  among  elec- 
tricians, is  ufually  performed  by  covering  the  outfide 
of  the  vial  with  tinfoil,  brafs  or  gold-leaf,  &c.  and  fil- 
ling its  infide  with  loofe  pieces  of  brafs-leaf,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  capable  of  being  charged.  See  E- 
lectricity. 

COATZONTECOXOCH1TL,  or  Flower  with 
the  viper's  head,  in  botany,  a  Mexican  flower  of  in- 
comparable beauty.  It  is  compofed  of  five  petals  or 
leaves,  purple  in  the  innermoft  part,  while  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  reft  red,  but  elegantly  ftaintd  with  yellow  and 
white,  fpots.  The  plant  which  bears  it  has  leaves  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  iris,  but  longer  and  larger;  it* 
trunk  is  fmall  and  flim ;  this  flower  was  one  of  the 
moft  efteemed  amongft  the  Mexicans.  The  Lincean 
academicians  of  Rome,  who  commented  on  and  pub- 
lished the  Hiftory  of  Hernandez  in  1651,  and  faw  the 
paintings  of  this  flower,  with  its  colours,  executed  in 
Mexico,  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  that  they 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  their  very  learned  academy, 
denominating  it  Fior  dihi?ice.     See  Plate  CXLIII. 

COBALT,  one  of  the  femimetals,  according  to 
Cronftedt,  of  a  whitifh-grey  colour,  nearly  rcfembling 
fine  hardened  fteel,  andof  thefpecific  gravity  of  6.000  ; 
but  according  to  others,  of  a  bluilli  grey,  or  reddilh 
white  colour,  and  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  7.700.  It 
is  as  difficult  of  fufion  as  copper,  or  even  gold  ;  and 
when  well  purified,  fcarcely  yields  to  iron  itfelf  in  this 
refpect.  When  flowly  cooled,  itcryftallizes,  forming  on 
its  furface  fmall  bundles  of  needles,  or  needle-formed 
prifms,  laid  on  one  another,  and  united  into  bundles; 
greatly  refembling,  according  to  Mongez,  a  mafs  of 
fhaken  bafaltes;  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this  cryftalli- 
zation,  it  is  fufficient  to  melt  the  cobalt  in  a  crucible 
till  .it  fuffers  a  kind  of  ebullition:  and,  after  having 
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Cobalt,  taken  It  from  the  fire,  to  incline  the  veffel  while  the 
"  v  '  furface  of  the  femimetal  is  congealing.  By  this  incli- 
nation the  portion  of  metal  flill  fufed  is  poured  out, 
and  that  which  adheres  to  this  kind  of  gcode  formed 
by  the  cooling  of  the  furfaces  of  the  cobalt  is  found 
covered  with  the  cryftals  fought  for.  When  melted 
with  borax  it  affords  a  blue  glafs,  which  is  the  mod 
obvious  method  of  diftingui filing  its  ores  amongft  all 
others.  It  cannot  be  calcined  without  conliderable 
difficulty  ;  and  the  calx,  though  black  in  appearance, 
is  in  reality  of  a  deep  blue.  This  calx  melted  with 
borax,  or  potaflt  and  filiceous  fand,  affords  the  blue 
glafs  caMcdfnalt,  very  much  ufed  in  enamel  painting 
and  tinging  of  other  glafs,  being  the  mofl  fixed  of  all 
colours  in  the  fire. 

Cobalt,  when  calcined  along  with  the  calx  ofarfe- 
nic  in  a  gentle  heat,  ailumes  a  red  colour.  The  fame 
is  naturally  produced  by  way  of  emorefcence,  and  is 
then  called  the  bloom  or  flowers  of  cobalt.  When  co- 
balt and  arfenic  are  melted  in  a  itrong  fire,  they  burn 
with  a  blue  flame.  It  does  not  mix  either  with  mer- 
cury by  any  means  hitherto  known,  nor  will  it  form 
any  union  with  bifmuth  without  the  addition  of  fome 
medium.  It  is  eafily  foluble  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
the  folution  either  in  this  or  any  other  acid  is  of  a 
red  colour;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  the  colour  of  the 
acid  folutions  of  this  femimetal,  inflead  of  fading  by 
dilution  with  water,  becomes  more  vivid.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated of  a  pale  red  colour  from  its  folutions  by  a- 
cid  of  fugar,  which  has  the  greateif  attraction  lor  it ; 
though  acid  of  forrel  likewife  precipitates  it. 

Cronftcdt,  infpeaking  of  this  femimetal,  makes  men- 
tion of  native  cobalt  ;  but  other  mineralogies  allure 
us,  that  it  has  never  been  found  perfectly  pure  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  What  paifcs  for  fuch,  is  faid  by 
Kirwan  to  be  mineralized  by  arfenic.  That  called 
the  grey  cobalt  ore  comes  neareft  to  the  purity  of  the 
native  femimetal,  but  always  holds  fome  quantity  of 
arfenic  and  iron.  It  is  found  hi  Sweden,  Saxony, 
Norway,  and  England,  particularly  at  Mendip  hills  in 
Somerfetfliire,  and  in  Cornwall,  where  Dr  Lewis  fays 
it  has  lately  been  dug  up  in  large  quantities.  Here 
it  is  fometimes  found  in  conjunction  with  bifmuth, 
and  fometimes  without  it,  refembling  very  much  in 
appearance  the  Saxon  ores  from  Schnuberg  in  Mifnia, 
and  produces  the  fine  ft  blue  colours  by  proper  manage- 
ment. An  arfenicated  grey  cobalt  ore  has  alfo  been 
found  at  Chatelaudrcn  in  France. 

This  kind  of  ore  is  folid,  heavy,  and  compact,  fome- 
times dull  and  fometimes  of  a  bright  appearance,  cry- 
ftallized  frequently  in  a  tellular  and  fometimes  in  a 
dendriucal  form  ;  being  generally  hard  enough  to 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  when  an  arfenical  fmell  is  per- 
ceived. It  grows  black  in  the  fire,  is  foluble  with  ef- 
fervefcence  in  the  nitrous  acid,  from  which  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  the  marine,  and  affords  the  Sympathetic 
Jxk  mentioned  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  822. 
This  and  the  blue  colour  communicated  by  it  to  glafs 
are  indeed  the  two  cbaracteriftics  by  which  the  ores 
of  cobalt  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  arfenical  ores. 

The  mod  common  ore  of  cobalt  is  that  called  the 
black  or  vitreous  ore.  and  Kobalt  Mulvi  or  Schlaken  Ko- 
balt  by  the  Germans.  It  is  found  in  a  loofe  powdery 
form,  fometimes  refembling  lampblack,  fometimes 
of  a  grey   colour,  in  which  (tare  it  is  called  cobalt 


ochre ;  but  when  in  fcoriform  half  vitrified  mafTes,  it 
obtains  the  name  of  vitreous  or  glajfy  ore.  When  this 
kind  of  ore  contains  any  fulphur  or  arfenic,  they  are 
only  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  A  fmall  portion  of 
copper,  however,  is  fometimes  found  in  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently embodied  in  (tones  or  fands  of  a  black  colour  ; 
fometimes  it  is  contained  in  argillaceous  earths  of  a 
blue  or  green  colour.  Talc,  chalk,  and  gypfum,  im- 
pregnated with  it,  are  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  "and 
by  {omefpiegel  cobalt. 

3.  Cobalt  mineralifed  by  the  arfenical  acid,  is  found 
either  loofe  and  pure,  or  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypfum, 
or  indurated  and  cryftallized  in  tetrahedral  cryitals. 
It  is  alto  found  in  a  ltalaclitical  form.  It  melts  ealily, 
and  then  becomes  blue.  It  frequently  inverts  other 
cobaltic  ores ;  and  is  found  fometimes  in  itone  and 
fand.  From  the  experiments  of  Bergman  it  appears, 
that  the  arfenical  acid,  and  not  the  calx  of  arfenic,  en- 
ters into  this  combination  ;  for  cobalt  is  never  red  but 
when  united  to  an  acid.  Flowers  of  cobalt,  minera- 
lized by  arfenic  without  any  filver,  and  intermixed 
with  galena,  have  alfo  been  difcovered  in  France. 

The  flowers  or  tfriorefcence  of  cobalt  are  often 
found  of  a  red  colour,  like  other  earths,  fpread  very  thin 
on  the  cobalt  ores  ;  and  is,  when  of  a  pale  colour,  erro- 
neouily  called  flowers  of  bifmuth.  A  white  cobalt  earth 
or  ochre  is  faid  to  have  been  found,  and  examined  by  a 
celebrated  mineralogift,  who  found  it  to  rtfemble  the 
cobalt  flowers  in  every  refpect  except  the  colour  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  poffible  that  in  ihefe  flowers  the  colour 
might  by  length  of  time,  or  fome  other  accident,  have 
loft  their  colour.  '.'.  he  indurated  flowers  of  cobalt  are 
commonly  cryftallized  in  form  of  deep  red  fern itranf- 
parent  rays  or  radiations.  It  is  found  at  Schnuberg 
in  Saxony. 

Cobalt,  mineralifed  by  fulphur ate  d iron,  is  ofa  colour 
nearly  refembling  tin  or  lilver.  It  is  fometimes  found 
in  large  maifes,  fometimes  in  grains  cryftallized  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  and  frequently  has  the  appearance  of  tuif- 
pickle.  It  has  no  mixture  of  arfenic.  By  calcination  it 
becomes  black  and  not  red,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from 
the  pyrites  ;  and  it  contains  fo little  fulphur,  that  none 
can  be  extracted  from  it.  When  diliblved  in  aqua 
regia  the  folution  is  yellow,  but  becomes  green  when 
boiling  hot;  which  alternation,  fays  Kirwan,  is  pecu- 
liar to  marine  cobalt.  A  coarfe  grained  kind  of  this 
ore,  found  in  Sweden,  becomes  (limy  in  the  fire,  and 
(ticks  to  the  iron  rods  employed  in  ftirring  it  while 
calcining.  The  flaggy  kind  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  iron,  and  affords  a  very  beautiful  colour  as  well  as 
the  former. 

Cobalt  mineralized  by  fulphur,  arfenic,  and  iron, 
has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  harder  kinds  of  grey 
cobalt  ore,  formerly  mentioned ;  but  it  is  never 
hard  enough  to  ftrike  fire  with  iteel,  and  fometimes 
may  even  be  fcfaped  with  a  knife.  The  moll  fhining 
kinds  of  this  and  the  former  fpecies  are  called  cobalt 
giant  z. 

The  great  confumption  of  cobalt  is  for  the  perma- 
nent blue  colour  which  it  communicates  to  glalfes  and 
enamels,  either  upon  metals,  porcelains,  or  earthen 
wares  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  fame  blue  prepared  in  a 
very  cheap  way  by  the  Dutch,  chiefly  from  the  coarfe 
glafs  or  blue  glafs  of  cobalt,  and  called  azur  de  Hol- 
iande  by  the  French,  and  which  is  employed  by  laun- 
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Cobalt     drefles.     But  although   cobalt  is  applied   to  few  or  no 
t  other  purpofes,  the  quantities  confumed  in  this 'way 

Coblentz.  afford  iufiicient  profit  to  thole  who  have  cobalt  mines 
'      v       '  in  their  poifeiuon. 

Ores  of  cobalt,  as  has  already  been  faid,  are  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  greateft  quanti- 
ties are  found  near  Schnuberg  in  the  diftrict  of  Mif- 
nia  in  Saxony  :  alfo  at  St  Andreafberg  in  the  Upper 
Hartz,  where  large  quantities  have  been  met  with  for 
upwards  of  30  years  paft.  Formerly  an  iron  ore  only 
was  found  ia  this  place  ;  but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  on  finking  deeper,  it  was  fucceeded 
by  a  very  rich  ore  of  filver ;  which  alfo  being  in 
length  of  time  exhaufted,  gave  place  to  cobalt  ores. 
Some  peices,  however,  are  ftill  found  in  thefc  mines, 
that  contain  filver  and  gold. 

The  general  method  of  preparing  cobalt  ores  in  the 
large  way  feems  confined  to  Saxony  alone  ;  from 
whence  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  even  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, are  conftantly  fupplied.  It  is  Aippofed  that  the 
Chinefe,  and  more  panicularly  the  Japanefe,  had  for- 
merly mines  of  excellent  cobalt,  with  which  the  fine 
blues  of  their  ancient  porcelains  were  painted  ;  but  it 
appears  that  thefe  mines  are  now  exhaufted,  and  that 
the  inferior  blues  of  their  prefent  wares  are  painted 
With  the  Saxon  zaffre  imported  to  them  by  the  Dutch. 
For  the  management  of  the  ore  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  fit  it  for  giving  the  defired  colour,  fee  the  article 
Zaffre. 

When  cobalt  is  united  to  bifmuth,  by  means  of  nic- 
kel, the  compound  is  ca.\]edff>ei/s.  This  name  is  alfo 
given  to  a  mixture  of  cobalt,  nickel,  bifmuth,  fulphur, 
and  arfenic. 

In  Germany  and  Saxony,  the  word  cobalt  is  applied 
to  the  damps,  arfenical  vapours,  and  their  effects  on 
the  miners  ;  which  has  induced  the  vulgar  to  apply  it 
to  an  evil  fpirit  whom  they  fuppoie  to  dwell  in  the 
mines. 

Regulus  of  Cobalt,  a  kind  of  femimetal  prepared 
from  cobalt,  of  a  whiciih  colour  inclining  to  red.  See 
Zaffre,  and  Chemistry,  n°  1294,  &c. 

COBBING,  a  puniihment  fometimes  infiited  at 
fea.  It  is  performed  by  ftriking  the  offender  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  called  the  cobbing-board.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a 
puniihment  to  thofe  who  quit  their  ftation  during  the 
period  of  the  night-watch. 

COBITIS,  theLOACHE,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
of  fiih.es  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The 
eyes  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  the  bran- 
chioftege  membrane  has  from  four  to  five  rays  ;  and 
the  body  is  nearly  of  an  eqaal  thicknefs  throughout. 
The  fpecies  are  five ;  three  of  which  are  natives  of 
Europe.  The  loache  is  found  in  feveral  fmall  rivers 
in  Britain,  keeping  at  the  bottom  on  the  gravel ;  and  is, 
on  that  account,  in  fome  places  called  the  groundimg  : 
It  is  frequent  in  the  ftream  near  Amefbury  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  where  the  fportfmen,  through  frolic,  fwallow  it 
down  alive  in  a  glafs  of  white- wine. 

COBLE,  a  boat  ufed  in  the  turbot  fifhery,  twenty 
feet  fix  inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and 
admirably  conftrucfed  for  encountering  a. mountainous 
fea. 
COBLENTZ,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  ftrong 
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town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Triers  or  Trc      Cobob 

ves,^  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and  J 

Mofelle,  in  a  fertile  country,  with  mountains  covered  Coccinella. 

with  vineyards.     It  is  the  ufual  relidence  of  the  elec-  v 

tor  of  Treves,  to  whom  it  belongs.     Over  the  Rfiine 

is  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  built  for  the  convenience 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Coblentz  and  the  adjacent  places. 

A  ferry  machine  is  conftantly  going  from  the  city  to 

the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a  little 

town  and  very  ftrong  caftle  built  on  an  eminence, 

named  the  rock  of  honour.     This  machine  is  erected  on 

two  boats,  in  the  form  of  a  large  fquare  gallery,  en- 

compaffed  with  ballultrades  ;  and  carries  a  tall  flag- 

ftafr,  on  which  are  diiplayed  the  arms  of  the  electorate 

of  Treves.      It  is  put  in  motion  by  the  ferry-man's 

pulling  a  rope,  which  is  fixed    to   a  ftandard  on  each 

fide  the  river.     The  caftle  appears  to  be  almoft  inac- 

celfible  to  an  enemy,  and  entirely  commands  the  city 

of  Coblentz.     The  archbiihop's  palace  Hands  at  the 

foot  of  this  rock,  and  the  arfenal  at  a  little  diftance. 

E.  Long.  7.  18.  N.  Lat  50.  24. 

COBOB,  the  name  of  a  diih  among  the  Moors.  It 
is  made  of  feveral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  the 
cawl,  and  afterwards  roafted  in  it ;  the  poorer  people, 
inftead  of  the  meat,  nfe  the  heart,  liver,  and  other 
parts  of  the  entrails,  and  make  a  good  diih,  though 
not  equal  to  the  former. 

COBOOSE,  in  fea  language,  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch  kambuls,  aud  denotes  a  fort  of  box,  refembling 
a  fentry-box,  ufed  to  cover  the  chimneys  of  fome  mer- 
chant ihips.  It  generally  ftands  againft  the  barricade, 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter  deck.  It  is  called  in 
the  Weft  Indies  cobra  vega. 

COBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  famous  college,  a  fort,  and  a  caftle.  This  town 
with  its  principality,  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Itch,  E.  Long.   11.   5.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

COBWEB,  in  phyfiology,  the  fine  net-work  which 
fpiders  fpin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catch 
their  prey.  See  Aran e a. 

COCCEIUS  (John),  profeffor  of  theology  at  Bre- 
men, was  founder  of  a  feet  called  Cocceia?:s  :  they  held 
amongft  other  lingular  opinions,  that  of  a  vifible  reism 
of  Chrift  in  this  world,  after  a  general  converfion  'of 
the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  true  Chriftian 
faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Coc- 
ceius.     He  died  in  1699,  aged  66. 

COCCINELLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  of  the  Plate 
order  of  coleoptera  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  CXLIII. 
The  antennae  are  fubclavated  :  the  palpi  are  longer  than 
the  antennas,  the  lull  articulation  heart-fhaped ;  the  body 
is  hemifpheric  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  are  margined  : 
the  abdomen  is  flat.     This  genus  is  divided  into  fec- 
tions,  from  the  colour  of  the  elytra,  and  of  the  fpots 
with  which  they  are  adorned.     The  females,  impreg- 
nated by  the  males,  depofit  their  eggs,  which  turn  to 
fmall  larvas,  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  are  enemies  to 
the  plant-loufe.    Thofe  larvae  are  frequently  found  upon 
leaves  of  trees  covered  with  plant-lice.     On  the  point 
of  being  metamorphofed,  they  fettle  on  a  leaf  by  the     - 
hinder  part  of  their  body,  then  bend  and  fwell  them- 
felves,  forming  a  kind  of  hook.     The  {kin  extends, 
grows  hard  ;  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  the  cbryfalis 
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opens  along  the  back.     The  infect  in  its  perfect  /late     is  oval,  oblong,  of  a  brown  colour,  covered  with  a  kind    Coccus, 
receives  the  impreffions  of  the  air  that  gives  its  elytra     ofvarnifti;  it  has  fix  legs;  with  a  notch  and   four  """ — v— ■* 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence. 


It  feldom  flies,  and 
cannot  keep  long  on  the  wing.  Of  all  the  different 
larvae  of  the  coccinella,  the  mofl  curious  is  the  white 
hedgehog,  a  name  given  it  by  M.  de  Reaumur  on  ac- 
count of  the  Angularity  of  its  figure,  and  the  tufts  of 
hair  which  render  it  remarkable.  It  feeksits  food  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  After  a  fortnight,  it  fettles  on  one 
fpot,  and  without  parting  with  its  fur,  turns  to  a 
chryfilis ;  three  weeks  after  which,  it  becomes  a 
coccinella.  The  Hough  appears  nowife  impaired  by 
its  transformation.  M.  de  Reamur  has  obferved  it 
on  a  plum-tree.  It  is  likewife  found  upon  the  rofe- 
"rree. 

When  the  coccinellas  firfl  arrive  at  the  ftate  of  per- 
fection, the  colours  of  their  elytra  are  very  pale,  nearly 
bordering  upon  white  or  cream  colour  ;  and  the  elytra 
are  very  foft  and   tender,  but  foon  grow  hard,  and 


orange  trees  and  other 


legs 
briilles  at  the  tail.     It  iniefts 

(imilar  plants  in  green-houfes.  When  young,  it  runs 
upon  the  trees  ;  but  afterwards  fixes  on  fome  leaf, 
where  it  hatches  an  infinity  of  eggs,  and  dies,  The 
male  is  a  very  fmall  fly. 

2.  The  coccus  pbalaridis.  The  male  of  this  fpe- 
cies is  fmall.  Its  antennas  are  long  for  its  fize.  The 
feet  and  body  are  of  a  reddiih  colour,  nearly  pink,  and 
fprinkled  with  a  little  white  powder.  -  Its  two  wings, 
and  the  four  threads  of  its  tail,  are  fnow  white,  and 
of  thofe  threads  two  are  longer  than  the  .re it.  It  is  to 
be  found  upon  the  fpecies  of  gramen  which  .Linnaeus 
calls  phalaris.  The  female  contrives,  along  the  ftalks 
of  that  dog-grafs,  little  neits,  of  a  white  cottony  fub- 
ftance,  in  which  me  depqfits  her  eggs.  The  fmall 
threads  of  her  tail  are  fcarce  perceptible.  . 

3.  The  coccus  cacti,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts 


change  to  very  lively  brilliant  colours.  Their  eggs  of  America,  is  the  famous  cochineal  animal,  fo  highly 
are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber.  valued  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  incomparable 
COCCOLOBO,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tri-  beauty  of  its  red  colour,  which  it  readily  communi- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  octandriaclafs  of  plants.;  cates  to  wool  and  filk,  but  with  much  more  difficulty 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or-  to  linen  and  cotton.  This  infect,  like  all  others,  is  of 
dcr,  Ho/oracete.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  and  co-  two  fexes,  but  exceedingly  diflimilar  in  their  appear- 
loured  ;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  berry  is  formed  of  the  ance.  The  female,  which  alone  is  valuable  for  its  co- 
calyx,  and  is  monofpermcus.  The  fpecies  called  uvifera,  lour,  is  ill-fhaped,  tardy,  and  itupid  :  its  eyes,  mouth, 
or  feci- fide  grape,  grows  upon  the  fandy  fhoresof  molt  of  and  antennas,  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and  are  fo  concealed 


the  Weft  India  iflands,  where  it  fends  up  many  woody 
items,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown 
fmooth  bark,  and  furnifhed  with  thick,  veined,  filming, 
orbicular  leaves,  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  ftanding 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.       The  flowers   come  out  at 


in  the  folds  of  the  fkin,  that  it  is  impoiuble  to  diftin- 
guiih  them  without  a  microfcope.  The  male  is  very 
fcarce  and  is  fufiicient  for  300  females  or  more  :  it 
is  active,  fmall,  and  (lender,  in  companion  with  the 
female  ;  its  neck  is  narrower  than  the  head,  and  ftill 


the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  in  racemi  of  five  or  fix  inches     narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  body.     Its  thorax  is 


of 


long  ;  they  are  whitifh,  have  no  petals,  but  each  is 
compofed  of  a  monophyllous  calyx,  cut  at  the  brim, 
into  five  oblong  obtufe  fegments,  which  fpread  open, 
continue,  and  furround  feven  or  eight  awl-lhaped  fla- 
mina,  and  three  fliort  ftyles,  crowned  with  (impleftig- 


a-n  elliptic  form,  a  little  longer  than  the  neck  and  head 
put  together,  and  flattened  below ;  its  antennas  are 
jointed,  and  out. of  each  joint  iflue  long  (lender  hairs 
that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  in  each  fide.  .  It  has  fix 
feet,  each  formed  of  diftinct  parts.     From  the  pofte- 


mata.  The  germen  is  oval,  and  becomes  a  flelhy  fruit,     rior  extremity  of  its  body  two  large  hairs  or  bridles 


wrapped  round  by  the  calyx,  and  includes  an  oval  nut 
or  (tone.  Thefe  plumbs  are  about  the  iize  of  goofe- 
berries,  of  a  purple  red  colour,  and  a  tolerable  good 
flavour.  There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus 
whofe  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  where  they 
grow,  but  they  are  fmaller  and  not  fo  well  tailed. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  in  ornithology,  the  trival 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  Loxia. 

COCC»TLUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a  poifohous  ber- 
ry, too  frequently  mixed  with  malt-liquors  in  order  to 
make  them  intoxicating  :  but  this  practice  is  exprefsly 
forbidden  in  Britain  by  act  of  parliament.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Menispermvm  Cocculus.  Fifliermcn  have  a  way 
of  mixing  it  with  pafte  :  this  the  filh  fwallow  greedily, 


are  extended,  which  are  four  or  five  times  the  length  of 
the  infect.  It  bears  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to  the 
upper  partofthe  thorax,  which  falls  like  the  wings  of 
common  fiies  when  it  walks  orrefts.  Thefe  wings, 
which  are  of  an  oblong  form,  are  fuddeniy  diminilhed 
in  breadth  where  they  are  connected  to  the  body_ 
They  are  (trengthened  by  two  oblong  mufcles,  one  of 
which  extends  itfelfon  theoutfide  all  round  the  wing; 
and  the  other,  which  is  internal  and  parallel  to  the 
former,  feems  interrupted  towards  the  fummit  of  the 
wings.  The  male  is  of  a  bright  red  ;  the  female  of  a 
deeper  colour.  1  They  are  bred  on  a  plant  known  in 
Oaxaca  in  New  Spain,  and  all  thofe  parts  where  it 
abounds,  by  the  name  of 'nopal ',  or  nopalleca,  the  Indian 


and  are  thereby  rendered  lifelefs  for  a  time  and  float  fig-tree.  See  Cactus. 

on  the  water.     The  good  women  ufe  it  with  ftavefacre,  The  cochineal  was  formerly' imagined  to  be  a  fruit 

for  deftroying  vermin  in  childrens  heads.  or  feed  of  fome  particular  plant ;  an  error  which  pro- 

COCCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  bably  arofe  from  an  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  The  roftrum  proceeds  it  is  propagated  ;  but  at  prefent  every  one  is  convin- 
from  the  breaft ;  the  belly  is  briftly  behind  ;  the  ced  of  its  being  an  infect,  agreeably  to  its  name,  fig- 
wings  of  the  male  are  erect ;  and  the  female  has  no  nifying  a  wood-loufe,  which  generally  breeds  in  damp 
wings.  The  fpecies  are  22,  denominated  principally  places,  efpecially  in  gardens.  Thefe  infects,  byroii- 
from  the  plants  they  frequent. .  The  molt  remarkable  ing  themfelves  up,  form  a  little  ball  fomething  lefs 
fpecies  are  :  than  a  pea:  and  in  fome  places  are  known   by   the 

3.  The  coccus  hefperidum,  or green-houfe  bug,  which  name  of  baquilas  de  San  Anton,  i.  e.   St  Anthony's 

little 
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C«ccus.  little  cows :  and  fuch  is  the  figure  of  the  cochineal, 
except  that  it  has  net  the  faculty  of  rolling  itfelf  up  j 
and  its  magnitude,  when  at  its  full  growth,  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  tick  common  in  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  juice  of  the  plant  on  which  thefe  infects  breed, 
is  their  fole  nourifhment,  and  becomes  converted  into 
their  fubltance  j  when,  inftead  of  being  thin  and  wa- 
teriih,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  of  little  or  no 
ufe,  it  is  rendered  of  a  moll  beautiful  crimfon  colour. 
The  plant  is  hi  May  or  June  in  its  moft  vigorous 
ftate,  and  at  this  moft  favourable  feafon  the  eggs  are 
depofited  among  the  leaves.  In  the  fhort  fpace  of 
two  months,  from  an  animalcule,  the  infect  grows 
up  to  the  fize  abovementioned  :  but  its  infant  ftate 
is  expofed  to  a  variety  of  dangers  ;  the  violent  blafts 
of  the  north  wind  fwerp  away  the  eggs  from  the  fo- 
liage of  the  plant ;  and,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  their 
tender  conftitutions,  fhowers,  fogs,  and  frofts,  often 
attack  them,  and  deftroy  the  leaves,  leaving  the  care- 
ful cultivator  this  only  refonrce,  namely,  that  of  ma- 
king fires  at  certain  diftances,  and  filling  the  air  with 
fmoke,  which  frequently  preserves  them  from  the  fa- 
tal, effects  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  breeding  of  cochineal  is  alfo  greatly  obftructed 
by  birds  of  different  kinds,  which  are  very  fond  of 
thefe  infects ;  and  the  fame  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  worms,  &c.  which  are  found  among 
the  plantations  of  nopals  :  fo  that  unlefs  conftant  care 
be  taken  to  fright  the  birds  away  from  the  plantation, 
and  to  clear  the  ground  of  thofe  various  kinds  of  ver- 
min which  multiply  fo  fait  in  it,  the  owner  will  be  . 
greatly  difappointed  in  his  expectations. 

When  the  infects  are  at  their  full  growth,  they 
are  gathered  and  put  into  pots  of  earthen  ware  ;  but 
much  attention  is  requifite  to  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting out,  as  in  that  cafe  great  numbers  of  them  would 
be  loft ;  though  there  is  no  danger  of  it,  where  they  . 
are  at  liberty  on  the  nopal  leaves,  thofe  being  their 
natural  habitation,  and  where  they  enjoy  a  plenty  of 
delicious  food  :  for  though  they  often  remove  from 
one  leaf  to  another,  they  never  quit  the  plant ;  nor  is 
k  uncommon  to  fee  the  leaves  entirely  covered  with 
them,  efpecially  when  they  are  arrived  at  maturity. 
When  they  have  been  confined  fome  time  in  thefe 
pots,  they  are.  killed  and  put  in  bags.  The  Indians 
have  three  different  methods  of  killing  thefe  infects  ; 
one  by  hot  water,  another  by  fire,  and  a  third  by  the_ 
rays  of  the  fun:  and  to  thefe -are  owing  the  feveral 
gradations  of  the  colour,  which  in  fome  is  dark,  and 
in  others  bright ;  but  all  require  a  certain  degree  of 
heat.  Thofe  therefore  who  ufe  hot  water  are  very 
careful  to  give  it  the  requifite  heat,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  infects. 
The  method  of  killing  the  creatures  by  fire  is  to  put 
them  on  fhovels  into  an  oven  moderately  heated  for 
that  intention ;  the  fine  quality  of  the  cochineal  de- 
pending on  its  not  being  over  dried  at  the  time  of  kil- 
ling the  infects  :  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  among 
the  feveral  ways  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  this  valuable 
creature,  that  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  feems  to  bid  faireft 
for  performing  it  in  the  moft  perfect  manner. 

Befides  the  precaution  requifite  in  killing  the  cochi- 
iMSal,  in  order  to  preferve  its  quality,  it  is  equally  ne- 
ceuary  to  know  when  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate  for  being 


removed  from  the  leaves  of  the  nopal ;  but  as  expe- 
rience only  can  teach  the  cultivator  this  necefiary  cri- 
terion, no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Accordingly, 
in  thofe  provinces  where  the  cultivation  of  thefe  in- 
fects is  chiefly  carried  on,  thofe  gathered  by  Indians- 
of  one  village  differ  from  thofe  gathered  in  another  ; 
and  even  thofe  gathered  by  one  perfon  in  the  fame 
village,  are  often  different  from  thofe  gathered  by 
another ;  every  individual  adhering  to  his  own  me- 
thod. 

The  cochineal-infect  may,  in  fome  circumftances;, 
be  compared  to  the  lilk-worm,  particularly  in  the  man- 
ner of  depofiting  its  eggs.  The  infects  deftined  for 
this  purpofe  are  taken  at  a  proper  time  of  their  o-rowth, 
and  put  into  a  box  well  clofed,  and  lined  with  a  coarfe 
cloth  that  none  of  them  be  loft  :  and  in  this  confine- 
ment they  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  box  is  kept  • 
clofe  lhut  till  the  time  of  placing  the  eggs  on  the  no- 
pal, when,  if  any  motion  is  perceived,  it  is  a  fufheient 
indication  that  the  animalcule  has  life,  though  the  egf 
is  fo  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  ;  and  this  is  the 
feed  placed  on  the  foliage  of  the  nopal,  and  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  fhell  of  a  hen's  egg  is  fufficient 
for  covering  a  whole  plant.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
infect  does  not,  or  at  leaft  in  any  vifible  manner, 
injure  the  plant,  but  extracts  its  nourifhment  from 
the  molt  fucculent  juice,  which  it  fucks  by  means 
of  its  probefcis  through  the  fine  teguments  of  the 
leaves. 

The  principal  countries  where  the  cochineal  infects 
are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Tlafcala,  Chulula,  Nneva  Gal- 
licia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  ;  and 
Hambato,  Loja,  and  Tucuman  in  Peru  :  but  it  is  only 
in  Oaxaca  that  they  are  gathered  in  large  quantities, 
and  form  a  branch  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of 
thefe  little  creatures  being  there  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  Indians.-. 

Though  the  cochineal  belongs  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, of  all  others  the  moft  liable  to  corruption,  yet  it  . 
never  fpoils.  Without  any  other  care  than  merely 
that  of  keeping  in  a  box,  it  has  been  preferved  for 
ages.  In  drying,  it  lofes  about  two  thirds  of  its  weight. 
When  dried,  it  is  forted  into  large  entire  grains,  and 
fmall  or  broken  ones  :  the  firft  are  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards grant*}  the  latter  granilla.  In  trade,  four  forts 
are  diftinguilhed,  Mafiique,  Campefchane,  Tetrafchale, 
and  fylvejier  ;  of  which  the  firft  is  accounted  the  beft, 
and  the  laft  the  worft.  The  three  firft  are  named 
from  the  places  where  they  are  produced  ;  the  latter 
from  its  being  found  wild  without  any  culture. 

In  medicine,  cochineal  has  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended as  a  fudorific,  cardiac  and  alexipharmac  ;  but 
practitioners  have  never obferved  any  confiderable  ef- 
fects from  it.  Its  principal  coufumption  is  among 
dyers.     See  the  article  Dyeing. 

4.  The  coccus  ilicis,  or  that  forming  the  kermes 
grains,  inhabits  the  quercus  coccifera  of  thefouthern 
parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Hellot  of  the  French  Accademy 
of  Sciences,  in  his  Art  of  Dyeing,  chap.  12.  fays  it  is 
found  in  the  woods  of  Vauvert,  Vendeman,  and  Nar- 
bonne  ;  but  more  abundantly  in  Spain,  towards  Ali- 
cant  and  Valencia.  It  not  only  abounds  in  Valencia, 
but  alfo  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Seville,  Eftrema- 
dura,  la  Mancha,.  Serranias.de  Cuenca,  and  other 
places. 
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Coccus.  In  Xixona  and  Tierra  de  Relleu,  there  is  a  diftrict 
^Tpr"—'  called  De  la  Gretna,  where  the  people  of  Valencia  firil 
Trawls  began  to  gather  it,  whofe  example  was  followed  all 
throuah  over  Spain.  It  has  fome  years  produced  30,000  dol- 
SfiCn.  lars  (5000I.)  to  the  inhabitants  of  Xixona. 

Both  ancients  and  moderns  feem  to  have  had  very 
confufed  notions  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  kermes  ;  fome  confidering  it  as  a  fruit,  without  a 
juft  knowledge  of  the  tree  which  produced  it ;  others 
taking  it  for  an  excrefcence  formed  by  the  puncture  of 
a  particular  fly,  the  fame  as  the  common  gall  obferved 
upon  oaks.  Tournefort  was  of  this  number.  Count 
Marfigli,  and  Dr  Nifole  a  phyfician  of  Montpelier, 
made  experiments  and  obfervations,  with  a  view  of 
further  difcoveries ;  but  did  not  perfectly  fucceed. 
Two  other  pbyficians  at  Aix  in  Provence,  Dr  Emeric 
and  Dr  Garidel,  applied  themfelves  about  the  fame 
time,  and  with  greater  fuccefs  ;  having  finally  difco- 
vered  that  the  kermes  is  in  reality  nothing  clfe  but  the 
body  of  an  infect  transformed  into  a  grain,  berry,  or 
hufk;,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature. 

The  progrefs  of  this  transformation  muft  be  eonfi- 
dered  at  three  different  feafons.  In  the  firft  ftage,  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  an  animalcule,  no  larger  than 
a  grain  of  millet,  fcarce  able  to  crawl,  is  perceived 
flicking  to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  where  it  fixes  it- 
felf,  and  foon  becomes  immoveable  ;  at  this  period  it 
grows  the  mod,  appears  to  fwell  and  thrive  with  the 
fuftenance  it  draws  in  by  degrees.  This  ftate  of  reft 
feems  to  have  deceived  the  curious  obferver,  it  then 
refeinbling  an  excrefcence  of  the  bark  ;  during  this 
period  of  its  growth,  it  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
down,  extending  over  its  whole  frame  like  a  net,  and 
adhering  to  the  bark  :  its  figure  is  convex,  not  unlike 
a  fmall  iloe  ;  in  fuch  parts  as  are  not  quite  hidden  by 
this  foft  garment,  many  bright  fpecks  are  perceived  of 
a  gold  colour,  as  well  as  /tripes  running-  acrofs  the 
body  from  one  fpace  to  another.  At  the  fecond  flage, 
in  April,  its  growth  is  completed;  its  lhape  is  then 
round,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  pea  :  it  has  then  acquired 
more  ftrength,  and  its  down  is  changed  into  duft,  and 
feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  hufk  or  a  capfule,  full  of  a 
reddiih  juice  not  unlike  difcoloured  blood.  Its  third 
flate  is  towards  the  end  of  May,  a  little  fooner  or  la- 
ter according  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  The 
hufk  appears  replete  with  fmall  eggs,  lefs  than  the  feed 
of  a  poppy.  Thefe  are  properly  ranged  under  the 
belly  of  the  infect,  progreffively  placed  in  the  neft  of 
down  that  covers  its  body,  which  it  withdraws  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  eggs  :  after  this  work  is 
performed,  it  foon  dies,  though  it  ftill  adheres  to  its 
pofition,  rendering  a  further  fervice  to  its  progeny, 
and  fhielding  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  the  hoftile  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In  a  good 
feafon  they  multiply  exceedingly,  having  from  1800 
to  2000  eggs,  which  produce  the  fame  number  of  ani- 
malcules. When  obferved  with  the  nvicrofcope  in  July 
or  Auguft,  we  find,  that  what  appeared  as  duft,  are  fo 
many  eggs  or  open  capfules,  as  white  as  fnow,  out 
of  each  of  which  iiTues  a  gold-coloured  animalcule,  of 
the  lhape  of  a  cockroach,  with  two  horns,  fix  feet, 
and  a  forked  tail.  In  Languedoc  and  Provence  the 
poor  are  employed  to  gather  the  kermes,  the  women 
letting  their  nails  grow  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to 
j)ick  them  off  with  greater  facility. 
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The  cuftom  of  lopping  off  the  boughs  is  very  inju-  Coccus, 
dicious,  as  by  this  means  they  deftroy  the  next  year's 
harveft.  Some  women  will  gather  two  or  three  pounds 
a-day  :  the  great  point  being  to  know  the  places  where 
they  are  moft  likely  to  be  found  in  any  quantity,  and 
to  gather  them  early  with  the  morning-dew,  as  the 
leaves  are  more  pliable  and  tender  at  that  time  than 
after  they  have  been  dried  and  parched  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  :  ftrong  dews  will  occaiionally  make  them  fall 
from  the  trees  fooner  than  ufual :  when  the  proper 
feafon  panes,  they  fall  off  of  themfelves,  and  become 
food  for  birds,  particularly  doves.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  a  fecond  production,  which  is  commonly  of  a 
lefs  fize  with  a  fainter  tinge.  The  firft  is  generally 
found  adhering  to  the  bark,  as  well  as  on  the  branches 
and  ftalks  ;  the  fecond  is  principally  on  the  leaves,  as 
the  worms  choofe  that  part  where  the  nutritious  juice 
preferves  itfelf  the  longeft,  is  moft  abundant,  and  can 
be  moft  eafily  devoured  in  the  fhort  time  that  remains 
of  their  exiftence,  the  bark  being  then  drier  and  hard- 
er than  the  leaves. 

Thofe  who  buy  the  kermes  to  fend  to  foreign  parts, 
fpread  it  on  linen;  taking  care  to  fprinkle  it  with  vi- 
negar, to  kill  the  worms  that  are  within,  which  pro- 
duces a  red  daft,  which  in  Spain  is  feparated  from  the 
hufk.  Then  they  let  it  dry,  parting  it  through  a 
fearce,  and  make  it  up  into  bags.  In  the  middle  of 
each,  its  proportion  of  red  duft,  put  in  a  little  leather 
bag,  alfo  belongs  to  the  buyer;  and  then  it  is  ready 
for  exportation,  being  always  in  demand  on  the  Afri- 
can coaft.  The  people  of  Kinojos,  Bonares  Villalba, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  dry  it  on 
mats  in  the  fun,  ftirring  it  about,  and  feparating  the 
red  duft,  which  is  the  fineft  part,  and  being  mixed 
with  vinegar  goes  by  the  name  of  frfleL  The  fame  is 
done  with  the  hufks  ;  but  thefe  have  but  half  the  va- 
lue of  the  duft.  The  kermes  of  Spain  is  preferred  on 
the  coaft  of  Barbary ,  on  account  of  its  goodnefs.  The 
people  of  Tunis  mix  it  with  that  of  Tetuan,  for  dyeing 
thofe  fcarlet  caps  fo  much  ufed  in  the  Levant.  The 
Tunilians  export  every  year  above  150,000  dozen  of 
thefe  caps,  which  yields  to  the  Dey  a  revenue  of 
150,000  hard  dollars  ( 3  3,750  1.)  per  annum  for  duties  j 
fo  that,  exclufive  of  the  ufes  and  advantages  of  kermes 
in  medicine,  it  appears  to  be  a  \ery  valuable  branch  of 
commerce  in  Spain. 

5.  The  coccus  lacca,  or  gum-lac  animal,  is  a  native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  head  and  trunk  form  one 
uniform,  oval,  compreiled,  red  body,  of  the  fhape  and 
magnitude  of  a  very  fmall  loufe,  conlifting  of  twelve 
tranfverfe  rings.  The  back  is  catinite  ;  the  belly  fiat ; 
the  antennae  half  the  length  of  the  body,  filiform,  trun- 
cated, and  diverging,  fending  off  two,  often  three,  deli- 
cate, diverging  hairs,  longer  than  the  antennas  ;  the 
mouth  and  eyes  could  not  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  tail  is  a  little  white  point,  fending  off  two  hori- 
zontal hairs  as  long  as  the  body.  It  has  three  pair  of 
limbs,  half  the  length  of  the  infect. 

This  is  its  defcription  in  that  ftate  in  which  it  fal- 
lies  forth  from  the  womb  of  the  parent  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December.  They  traverfe  the 
branches  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  were  produced 
for  fome  time,  and  then  fix  themfelves  upon  the  fuc- 
culent  extremities  of  the  young  branches.  By  the 
middle  of  January  they  are  all  fixed  in  their  proper 
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C«ccus.    fituations  ;  they  appear  as  plump  as  before,  but  ihow 

' » '  no  other  marks  of  life.     The  limbs,  antennae,  and  fetse 

of  the  tail  are  no  longer  to  be  feen.  Around  their 
edges  they  are  environed  with  a  fpiffid  fubpellucid  li- 
quid, which  feems  to  glue  them  to  the  branch  :  it  is 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  this  liquid,  which  forms 
a  complete  cell  for  each  infect,  and  is  what  is  called 
gum  lacca.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  cells  are 
completely  formed,  and  the  infect  is  in  appearance  an 
oval,  fmooth,  red-bag,  without  life,  about  the  iize  of 
a  fmall  cuchanical  infecl:,  emerginated  at  the  obtufe 
end,  full  of  a  beautiful  red  liquid.  In  October  and 
November  we  find  about  20  or  30  oval  eggs,  or  rather 
young  grubs,  within  the  red  fluid  of  the  mother. 
When  this  fluid  is  all  expended,  the  young  infects 
pierce  a  hole  through  the  back  of  their  mother,  and 
walk  off  one  by  one,  leaving  their  exuvias  behind, 
which  is  that  white  membranous  fubftance  found  in 
the  empty  cells  of  the  flick  lac. 

The  infects  are  the  inhabitants  of  four  trees  :  1.  Fi- 
cus religiofa, Linnai ;  2  Ficus indica, Lin/nei ;  3 .  Plafo, 
Hortus  Malabarici ;  and  4.  Rhamnusj  ijuba,  Linnai. 

The  mfects  generally  'aiL  themfelves  fo  clofe  toge- 
ther, and  in  filch  numbers,  that  fcarcely  one  in  (ix  can 
have  room  to  complete  her  cell:  the  others  die,  and 
are  eat  up  by  various  infects.  The  extreme  branches 
appear  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  red  dull,  and 
their  fap  is  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  they  wither  and 
produce  no  fruit,  the  leaves  drop  off,  or  turn  to  a  dirty 
black  colour.  Thefe  infects  are  tranfplanted  by  birds  : 
if  they  perch  upon  thefe  branches,  they  mult  carry  ofl 
a  number  of  the  infects  upon  their  feet  to  the  next  tree 
they  reft  upon.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that  thefe  fig- 
trees  when  wounded  drop  a  milky  juice,  which  inftant- 
ly  coagulates  into  a  vifcid  ropey  fubftance,  which, 
hardened  in  the  open  air,  is  fimilar  to  the  cell  of  the  coc- 
cus lacca.  The  natives  boil  this  milk  with  oils  into  a 
bird-lime,  which  will  catch  peacocks  or  the  largelt 
birds. 

A  red  medicinal  gum  is  procured  by  incifion  from 
the  plafo  tree,  fo  fimilar  to  the  gam  lacca,  that  it  may 
readily  be  taken  for  the  fame  fubftance.  Kence  it  is 
:  probable,  that  thofe  infects  have  little  trouble  in  ani- 
malizing  the  fap  of  thefe  trees  in  the  formation  of  their 
cells.  The  gum  lacca  is  rarely  feen  upon  the  rham- 
nus  jujuba;  and  it  is  inferior  to  what  is  found  upon 
the  other  trees.  The  gum  lacca  of  this  country  is 
principally  found  upon  the  uncultivated  mountains  on 
both  fides  the  Ganges,  where  bountiful  naturehaspro- 
duced  it  in  fuch  abundance,  that  was  the  cenfumption 
ten  times  greater  the  markets  might  be  fupplied  by 
this  minute  infect.  The  only  trouble  in  procuring  the 
lac  is  in  breaking  down  the  branches,  and  carrying 
them  to  market.  The  prefent  price  in  Dacca  is  about 
twelve  (hillings  the  hundred  pounds  weight,  although 
it  is  brought  from  the  diftant  country  of  Aflam.  The 
beft  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  If  it  is  pale,  and 
pierced  at  top,  the  value  diminiflies,  becaufe  the  in- 
fects have  left  their  cells,  and  confequently  they  can 
be  of  no  ufe  as  a  dye  or  colour,  but  prebably  they  are 
better  for  varnifhes. 

This  infect  and  its  cell  has  gone  under  the  various 
names  of  gum  lacca,  lack,  loc  tree.  In  Bengal,  la; 
and  by  the  Englifh  it  is  diftinguilhed  into  four  kinds, 
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differently  denominated  :  for  which,  and  their  feveral 
ufes,  fee  the  article  Lacca. 

In  the  figure,  a  reprefents  the  infect  at  its  birth  ; 
b  ditto,  big  with  young ;  both  the  natural  iize. 
y  The  embryo  before  birth  inclofed  in  its  membrane  j 
<P  The  coccus,  with  two  hairs  from  each  antenna  ; 
<  Ditto,  with  three  hairs  from  each  antenna ;  thefe 
three  figures  are  magnified. 

6.  Coccus  Polonicus,  an  infect  which  may  properly 
enough  be  called  the  cochineal  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  world.  As  the  cochineal  loves  only  the  hot  cli- 
mates, this  creature  affects  only  the  cold  ones.  It  is 
collected  for  the  ufe  of  dyers  :  but  the  crops  of  it  are 
much  fmaller,  more  difficultly  made,  and  the  drug  it- 
felf  greatly  inferior  to  the  true  cochineal.  It  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  coccus  Polonicuj,  or  the 
fcarltt  grain  of  Poland.  That  country  is  indeed  the 
place  where  it  is  gathered  in  the  greateft  abundance  ;- 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one  where  it  is  found.  It  is  to 
be  met  with  in  many  of  the  northern  countries ;  and 
poliibly  maybe  found  in  fome  of  the  more  temperate 
ones,  where  it  is  not  yet  known  ;  as  it  is  very  much 
hid  by  nature  from  the  eyes  of  common  observers. 
It  is  found  affixed  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  ufually 
to  plants  of  that  fpecies  from  thence  called  polygo?iu?ti 
coiciferum  :  though  authors  have  informed  us  of  the 
fame  berry,  as  it  is  often  called,  being  found  at  the 
roots  of  the  moufe-ear,  rupture-wort,  pimpernel,  and 
pellitory  of  the  wall  ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  other  than 
fciiidy  places  that  it  is  found  at  the  roots  of  thofe  plants. 
Breynius,  in  1731,  printed  at  Dantzick  a  very  curious 
account  of  this  production,  which  proves  it  inconte- 
ftably  to  be  an  animal.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
coccus  is  in  a  fit  flate  for  being  gathered.  Every  one 
of  the  creatures  is  then  nearly  of  a  fpherical  form,  and 
of  a  fine  violet  colour.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
not  larger  than  poppy  feeds,  and  others  of  the  fize  of 
a  pepper  corn  ;  and  each  of  rhem  is  lodged,  either  in 
part  or  entirely,  in  a  fort  of  cup  like  that  of  an  acorn. 
More  than  half  the  furface  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  covered  by  this  cup.  The  outlide  of  the  covering 
is  rough,  and  of  a  blackiih  brown;  but  the  inlide  is 
fmooth,  polilhed,  and  mining.  On  fome  plants  they 
find  only  one  or  two  of  thefe,  and  on  others  more 
than  forty ;  and  they  are  fometimes  placed  near  the 
origin  of  the  (talks  of  the  plants. 

Breynius  began  hisobfervations  on  the  animals  in  this 
flate,  feveral  of  them  being  put  into  veilels  of  glafs;  and 
by  the  24th  of  July,  there  was  produced  from  every  one 
of  them  a  hexapod,  or  fix-legged  worm,  with  two  an- 
tennas on  its  head.  Several  of  thefe  were  kept  a  fort- 
night, and  fhowed  no  inclination  to  eat  any  thing.  They 
runabout,  however,  very  fwiftly  for  fome  time  ;  but  then 
began  to  be  more  quiet,  drew  up  their  bodies  ihorter, 
and  ceafed  to  run  about  any  longer.  They  were  now 
of  a  purple  colour;  but  in  this  flate,  though  they  did 
not  walk  about,  they  were  fnbj  ect  to  various  contor- 
tions. At  length,  when  they  were  become  wholly 
motionlefs,  their  bodies  became  covered  with  a  fine 
down ;  this  was  white,  and  formed  them  a  perfect 
covering,  which  was  fometimes  of  a  fpherical,  and 
fometimes  of  an  irregular  figure  :  it  was  always, 
however,  very  elegant ;  and  the  downy  matter  plain- 
ly enough  tranfpired  out  of  the  animal's  body.     The 
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Coccus,  creatures  remained  in  this  ftate  of  reft,  and  covered 
with  this  down,  for  five  or  fix  days  ;  but  at  the  end 
that  time,  every  one  of  them  laid  more  than  150  eggs. 
Thefe  eggs  were  depofited  upon  the  paper  on  which 
the  animals  were  placed,  and  were  enveloped  in  fome 
meafure  by  a  downy  matter.  When  the  creatures 
had  laid  all  their  eggs,  they  died  ;  and  about  the  24th 
of  Auguft  there  came  from  every  egg  a  fmall  infect, 
which  to  the  eye  fcarce  feemed  any  other  than  a  red 
point;  it  might,  however,  be  obferved  very  plainly 
to  move  about.  Thefe  young  animals  lived  about  a 
month,  wholly  without  fuftenance.  Mr  Breyniuswas 
induced  at  firft  to  believe,  that  thefe  animals  came  to 
be  in  a  ftate  to. produce  perfect  eggs,  without  any 
congrefs  with  the  male ;  but  farther  obfervations  con- 
vinced him  of  the  error  of  this  opinion.  He  faw  af- 
terwards a  fort  of  very  fmall  flies  with  two  white 
wings  bordered  with  red,  produced  from  feveral  of  the 
cocci.  Thefe  flies  are  plainly  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  male  gall-infects. 

It  has  before  been  obferved,  that  thefe  cocci  differ 
in  fize.  The  flies  are  produced  by  the  fmall  ones  not 
bigger  than  a  poppy  feed ;  the  others  produce  the  worms 
before  defcribed:  and  one  obfervation  of  Mr  Brey- 
nius's  affords  a  plain  proof  that  thefe  flies  are  the  male 
infects  of  the  fpecies ;  fince  all  thofe  of  the  females, 
which  had  been  a  day  or  two  accompanied  by  thofe 
flies,  quickly  covered  themfelves  with  down  and  be- 
gan to  lay  their  eggs ;  whereas  thofe  which  had  not 
this  commerce  with  the  flies  remained  in  the  fame 
flate,  or  elfe  got  only  a  very  thin  and  flight  covering 
of  down,  and  never  laid  any  eggs.  The  manner  of 
this  creature's  life,  however,  from  its  being  hatched, 
to  its  being  found  in  the  fhape  of  a  berry  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  is  yet  unknown  :  and  how  they  afhtme 
the  fhape  of  a  ball  lodged  in  a  cup,  muff  require  a  nice 
obfervation  to  difcover. 

The  proper  time  for  gathering  this  infect,  as  we 
"have  already  obferved,  is  about  the  end  of  June,  when 
it  is  quite  full  of  a  purple  juice.  Thofe  who  gather 
it  have  a  hollow  fpade  with  a  fhort  handle  ;  then,  ta- 
king hold  of  the  plant  with  one  hand,  they  raife  it  out 
of  the  ground  with  the  tool  held  in  the  other ;  after 
which  they  very  quickly  and  dexteroufly  detach  the 
infects,  and  replace  the  plant  in  the  ground,  where  it 
again  takes  root.  The  coccus  is  then  feparated  from 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  fieve  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  turning  into  worms,  they  fprinkle  them 
with  very  cold  water  or  vinegar.  Laflly,  theyarekill- 
ed  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  or  keeping  them  for  fome 
time  in  a  warm  place  ;  but  this  muff  be  done  with  cau- 
tion, as  too  hafty  drying  would  fpoil  the  colour. 
Sometimes  they  feparate  the  infects  from  the  veficles 
with  their  fingers,  and  form  them  into  balls :  but  by 
this  operation  the  price  is  greatly  increafed. 

We  are  informed  by  Bernard  de  Bcmiih,  from  whom 
this  account  is  taken,  that  the  harveft  of  coccus  was 
farmed  out  to  the  Jews  by  fome  Polifh  lords,  who  had 
pofTeffions  in  the  Ukraine;  that  it  was  u fed  by  them, 
as  well  as  the  Turks  and  Armenians,  for  dyeing 
not  only  wood  and  filk,  but  the  tails  and  manes  of 
their  horfes  ;  that  by  its  means  the  Turkifh  women 
dyed  the  tips  of  their  fingers  of  a  beautiful  carnation  ; 
and  that  it  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  Dutch  along  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cochineal,  the  coccus  being  pur- 


chafed  at  a  very  dear  rate  ;  that  beautiful  paints  may  Coccygsus 
be  prepared  from  this  infect  and  pounded  chalk,  &c.         || 
All  this,  however,  M.  Macquer  fuppofes  to  have  been   Cocchin. 
exaggerated,  as  he  never  could  produce  with  it  any  ^~~v 
other  than  lilach,  flefh-colour,  or  crimfon ;   and  he 
found  it,  morever,  vaftly  more  expenfive  than  cochi- 
neal, as   not   yielding  one-fifth  part  of  the   colour. 
Hence  this  drug  is  almoft  entirely  fallen  into  difufe, 
being  fcarce  known  in  any  of  the  European  cities  re- 
markable for  having  good  dyers. 

COCCYGAUS  musculus.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  mufcles. 

COCCYX,  or  Coccygis  os.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  35. 

COCHIN,  a  Dutch  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar in  N.  Lat.  90.  58.  E.  Long.  75.  58. — The  town 
is  not  unpleafant,  though  it  falls  far  fhort  of  their  fettle- 
ment at  Columbo  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  for- 
tification is  irregular,  but  flrong  enough  to  refift  any 
of  the  Indian  powers,  and  has  40  or  50  cannon  facing 
the  fea.  The  people  in  this  town  and  the  country 
adjacent  arc  fubject  to  a  ftrange  diforder  of  the  legs 
called  Cochinor  elephant  legs,  in  which  the  fwelled  limb 
is  fometimes  of  fuch  an  enormous  bulk  as  to  have 
greatly  the  appearance  both  in  fhape  and  fize  of  the 
leg  of  an  elephant.  According  to  Mr  Ives,  this  dif- 
order feems  to  be  merely  an  oedematous  fwelling,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  improverifhed  ftate  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  The  perfons  afflicted  with  this  diflemper  very 
feldom  apply  to  European  furgeons,  and  thus  are 
rarely,  if  ever  cured.  Indeed,  our  author,  obferves, 
that  their  application  would  probably  be  of  little  avail, 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  be  prefcribed  would  be  an 
alteration  from  the  pooreft  to  the  mofl  cordial  and 
nutritious  diet;  and  the  Indians  are  fo  invincibly  wedded 
to  their  own  cufloms,  that  they  would  fooner  die  than 
breakthrough  them.  Of  this  he  fays  there  were  feveral 
inftances  in  their  long  paffage  to  Bengal,  during  which 
fome  of  the  Sepoys  perifhed  for  want  of  food,  rather 
than  fave  themfelves  by  partaking  of  the  fhip's  pro- 
vifions  after  their  ; own  had  been  expended.  Mofl  of 
thofe  afflicted  with  the  diforder  we  fpeak  of,  are  un- 
able to  call  any  affiftance,  being  the  very  pooreft  of 
the  people,  who  live  entirely  upon  a  kind  of  fifh  called 
Sardhiias,  without  being  able  to  purchafe  even  the 
fmalleft  quantity  of  rice  to  eat  along  with  it ;  their 
drink  is  alfo  mere  water,  unlefs  they  fometimes  pro- 
cure a  draught  of  the  fimple  unfermented  juice  called 
toddy.  Cochin  is  the  principal  place  from  whence  the 
Dutch  import  their  pepper  into  Europe. 

Cochin-China,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tonquin ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  fea  of 
China  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on  the 
weft,  by  Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  a  favage  people  called  Kemo'u,  who  live  indepen- 
dent of  any  government.  Little  of  the  hiftory  of  this, 
kingdom  is  known.  M.  le  Poivre,  a  French  traveller 
informs  us,  that  about  half  a  century  before  the  French 
firft  arrived  in  thefe  diftant  regions,  a  prince  of  Ton- 
quin, as  he  fled  from  his  fovereign,  by  whom  he  was 
purfued  as  a  rebel,  had  with  his  foldiers  and  adherents 
croffed  the  river,  which  fcrves  as  a  barrier  between 
Tonquin  and  Cochin  China.  The  fugitives,  who  were 
Warlike  and  civilized  men,  foon  expelled  the  fcatter- 
ed  inhabitants,  who  wandered  about  without  any  fo- 
ci ety 
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•  Cochin-    ciety  or  form  of  government,  and  founded  2  new  king-     not  fo  fine.     They  have  the  beft  timber  in  the  world,    Cochin- 
China,      dom,  which  foon  grew    rich   and    populous.     During  particularly  a   fort  which   abounds  in  the  mountains,      China. 
the  reigns  of  the  fir  it  fix  kings,  no  nation  could  be  hap-  and  is  called  the  Incorruptible  tree  ;  becaufe  it  never  rots 
pier  than  the  Cochin-Chinefe.      Their  monarchs  go-  under  earth  or  water,  and  it  is  fo  folid    that  it  ferves 
verned  them  as  a  father  does  his   family,  eftablifhing  for  anchors.     There  are  two  kinds,    black   and  red. 
r.o  laws  but  thofe  of  nature,  to  which  they  themfelves  The  trees  are  very  tall,  flraight  and    fo  big  that  two 
were -the  tirft  to  pay  obedience.     They  honoured  and  men  can  fcarce  fathom  them.     They  have  alfo  on  the 
encouraged  agriculture,  as  the  moft  ufeful  employment  mountains  of  the  Kemois  a  tree  of  the  mod  fragrant 
of  mankind  :  and  required  from  their  fhbjects  only  a  fcent,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with   lignum 
fmall  annual  free-gift  to  defray  the  expence  of  their  aloes.     This,  being  reckoned  the   beft  product  of  the 
defenfive  war  againft  the  Tonquinefe,  who  were  their  country  is   engroffed  by  the  king,  and  is  fold  from  five 
enemies.     This  impofition   was  regulated,  byway  of  to  16  ducats  per  pound.     It  is  highly  valued   both  in 
poll-tax,  with  the  greateft  equity.     Every   man,  able  China  and  Japan,  where  the  logs  of  it  are  fold  for 
-to  till  the  ground,  paid  into  the  prince  a  fmall  fum  200  ducats  a  pound,  to  make  pillows  for  the  kino- and 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,    and  nobility;  and  among  thofe  Indians  which  continue    to 
the  vigour  of  his  arm  ;  and  nothing  more.  burn  their  dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are   ufed  in  the 
Cochin-China  continued    happy  under  thefe  princes  funeral  piles.     Theyoung  trees  called  aquila,  or  eagle 
for  more  than  a  century  ;  but  the   difcovery  of  gold  wood,  are  every  one's  property,  which  makes  the  old 
mines  put  a  flop  to  the  above  mild  regulations.    Luxury  ones  called    calamba  fo  fcarce  and  dear.     They  have 
immediately  took  place.     The  prince  began  to  defpife  oak  and  large  pines,  forthebuildingoffhi.ps:  fo  that 
the  fimple  habitation  of  his  ancestors,  and  caufed  a  fu-  this  country  is  of  the  fame   ufe  to  China   that  Norway 
perb  palace  to  be  built   a  league   in  circumference,  is  to  Britain.    In  general,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of 
furrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick  in  the  model  of  that  trees  and  plants  that  are  to  be   met  with  in  Tonquin 
of  Pekin,  and  defended  by    1600  pieces  of  cannon,  they  have  mines  of  gold,    as   well  as  diamonds;  but 
Not  content  with  this,  he  would  needs  have  a   winter  the  laft  they  do  not  value  fo  highly  as  pearl.     They 
palace,  an  autumn  pslace,  and  a  fummer  palace.     The  alfo  efteem  their  coral  and  amber  very   much.     In  all 


old  taxes  were  by  no  means  fufficient  to  defray  thefe 
expences  ;  new  ones  were  devifed  ;  and  oppreffion 
and  tyranny  every  where  took  place.  His  courtiers, 
to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  him  the  title  of  the  king 
■of  heaven,  which  he  continues  to  affume.  When 
fpeaking  of  his  fubjefts,  he  ftyles  them  his  child- 
ren, but  by  no  means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  fa- 
ther :  for  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen 
whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  harafTed  with  toil  and  infupporcable  ex- 
actions ;  the  neceffary  confequencc  of  which  was, 
-that  their  lands  returned  to  their  former  uncultivated 
fiate. 


the  provinces  there  are  great  granaries  filled  with 
rice,  in  fome  of  which  that  grain  is  kept  upwards  of 
30  years.  One  of  the  greater!  rarities  in  thefe  parts, 
efpecially  in  grand  entertainments,  is  a  ragout  made 
of  the  eatable  birds  nefts,  which  fome  fay  are  found 
only  in  Cochin-China,  and  others  in  four  iilands  that 
lie  fouth  of  its  coaft.     See  Birds-Nests. 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  Ma- 
cao, Manila,  Japan,  and  Malacca,  trade  to  Cochins- 
China  with  plate,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com- 
modities of  the  country.  The  Portuguefe  are  the  moft 
favoured  here  of  any  Europeans.  The  Cochin-Chinefe 
themfelves,  not  being  inclined  to    travel,  feldom  fail 


M.  lePoivrereprefems  the  Cochin-Chinefeas  gentle,     outoffight    of  their  own    lhore,    but    purchafe  many 


hofpitable,  frugal,  and  induftrious.  There  is  not  a 
beggar  in  the  country  ;  and  robbery  and  mnrder  are 
abfoiutely  unknown.  A  flranger  may  wander  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  (the  capital 
excepted)   without  meeting  with    the   flightefl  infnlt. 


trifles  from  foreigners  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs, 
needles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  ire.  They  are  very 
fond  of  our  hats,  caps,  girdles,  fhirts,  and  other 
clothes  ;  and,  above  all,  fet  a  great  value  on  coral. 
The  country  is  faid  to  have  700  miles  of  coaft,  with 


He  will  be  every  where  received  with  the  moft  eager     many  large  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  above  60  convenient 


curiofky,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  the  greateft  be 
nevolence.  A  Cochin-Chinefe  traveller,  who  has  not 
money  fufheient  do  defray  his  expences  at  an  inn,  en- 
ters thefirft  houfe  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  waiting  the  hour  of  dinner,  takes  part  with  the 
family;  and  goes  away  when  he  thinks  proper,  with- 
out fpeaking  a  word,  or  any  perfon's  putting  to  him 
a  fingle  que  ft  ion. 

The  country  of  Cochin-China  is  much  of  the  fame 
temperature  with  tint  ofTonquin;  though  rather  mild- 
er, as  lyiag  nearer  the  fea.     Like  Tonquin,  it  is  an- 


lauding  places;  which,  however,  according  to  Captain 
Hamilton,  are  but  feldom  vifited  by  ftrangers. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a  great  affinity 
with  thofe  of  Tonquin,  with  whom  they  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  from  whom  they  differ  very  little  in 
their  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  their  manners  and 
cuftoms,  all  of  which  they  have  in  a  great  meafure 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  The  principal  exports 
of  the  country  are  filk,  fugar,  ebony,  and  calamba 
wood;  gold  in  duft  or  in  bars,  which  is  fold  for  only 
ten  times  its  weight  infilver  ;  and  copper  and  porce- 
nually  overflowed,  and  confequently  fruitful  in  rice,  lain  brought  from  China  and  Japan.  From  this  coun- 
■which  requires  no  other  manure  than  the  mud  left  by  try  alfo  are  exported  the  birds-nefts  efteemed  fuch 
the  inundations.  They  have  fugar-canes,  and  the  a  delicacy  at  the  table.  They  are  found  in  four 
fame  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts  of  India,  iflands  fuuated  near  the  coafts  of  Cochin-China,  to  the 
The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore  they  eaftward  of  which  are  five  other  fmaller  ones,  where 
drink  liquor  brewed  from  rice.  They  have  valt  are  found  prodigoos  numbers  of  turtles,  the  flefh  of 
woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  fait  as  our  which  is  fo  delicate  that  the  Tonquinefe  and  people 
hemp.  Their  filk  is  flronger  than  that  of  China,  but  of  Cochin-China  frequently  fight  defperate  battles. 
Vol.  V.  J?  *o 
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in  order  to  take  them  from  one  another. — The  com- 
modities which  fell  moft  readily  in  this  country  are, 
fait  petre,  fulphur,  lead,  fine  cloths,  and  barred  or 
flowered  chintz.  Pearls,  amber,  and  coral,  were  for- 
merly in  great  requeft,  but  at  prefent  only  the  two 
laft  are  faleable  ;  and  even  thefe  will  not  anfwer  un- 
lets the  beads  of  coral  be  round,  well  polilhed,  and 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour  ;.  the  amber  muft  alfo  be  ex- 
tremely clear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  fize,  and  not 
larger  than  an  hazel  nut. 

The  only  money  current  in  Cochin-China  is  that  of 
Japan,  which  is  paid  and  received  by  weight.  The 
money  of  the  country  is  of  copper,  and  as  large  as  our 
counters  ;  of  a  round  figure,  and  having  an  hole  in 
the  middle  by  which  the  pieces  may  be  fining  like 
beads.  Three  hundred  of  thefe  are  put  on  one  fide, 
and  as  many  on  the  other,  which  in*  Cochin  China 
pafs  for  a  thoufand  ;  becaufe  in  600  are  found  ten 
times  60,  which  make  a  century  among  almoft  all  the 
people  of  the  eaft.  There  is,  however,  fcarce  any 
country  in  which  merchants  are  more  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  the  value  of  money  than  Co- 
chin-China  ;  owing  to  the  pieces  being  unequal  in  fi- 
gure and  quality,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining 
their  value,  which  is  regulated  only  by  a  few  charac- 
ters ftamped  upon  them.  The  dealers  mud  therefore 
be  at  pains  to  have  honeft  and  fkilful  people  to  afcer- 
tain  the  value  of  the  pieces  they  receive  ;  otherwife 
they  run  a  great  rifk  of  being  deceived  in  their  va- 
lue, as  the  Cochin-Chinefe  make  a  great  merit  of  be- 
ing able  to  cheat  an  European. 

European  merchants  complain,  according  to  M. 
Grofier,  unjuflly  of  the  demands  made  in  Cochin- 
China  for  entrance,  clearance,  and  anchorage.  The 
duties  indeed  are  very  trilling,  amounting  only,  even 
thofe  of  the  cufiomhoufe,  to  4  per  cent  ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  removed  from  a  fhip  which  arrives  there 
until  Ihe  has  firft  been  infpecled,  when  the  cufiom- 
houfe officers  unload  her,  weigh  and  count  the  fmalleft 
pieces,  and  generally  rake  what  they  look  upon  to  be  moft 
valuable,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  the  king.  The  monarch 
takes  what  he  thinks  proper,  and  returns  the  value  ;  but 
the  grandees  are  faid  to  keep  part  of  the  goods  alfo, 
without  paying  any  thing  for  them.  Thus  the  ordi- 
nary goods,  which,  had  they  been  accompanied  with 
the  more  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  would  have  found 
a  ready  market,  can  now  fcarceiy  be  difpofed  of; 
though  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  matter  is 
not  altogether  without  remedy.  When  the  Dutch 
fent  to  this  country,  veiTels  loaded  with  cloths,  lead, 
and  faltpetre,  their  cargoes  were  fuffered  to  remain 
entire,  becaule  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pay 
every  year  a  certain  fum  for  each  vefTel  that  entered. 
Other  nations,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  this  duty,  entirely  deftroyed  their  commerce:  the 
people  of  Cochin-China,  however,  for  fome  years 
pafl  have  been  much  more  moderate  in  their  demands  ; 
and  whatever  their  exactions  maybe,  they  are  far  lefs 
exorbitant  than  thofe  of  the  Tonquinefe. 

M.  Grofier  obferves,  that  a  falfe  report  has  gained 
ground  in  Europe,  that  when  a  trading  vefTel  happens  to 
run  a-ground  in  Cochin-China,  or  to  be  drivenintoany 
of  its  harbours  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  the  king  feizes 
the  cargo  if  the  ruder  be  broken.  He  allures  us, 
Jtowever,  that,  fa  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  avef- 


fel  in  diftrefs  is  much   fafer  on  the  coafls  of  Cochin-  Cochineal,. 
China  than  almoft  any  where  elfe.      Barks  are  imme-    Cochlea, 
diately  fent  to  the  relief  of  the  crew,  and  people  em- 
ployed to  drag  the  fea  with  nets  in  order    to  recover 
the  goods  that  are  loft;    and   in    fhor-t  neither  labour 
nor  expences  are  fpared    to  put  the  fhip   in  the  befl 
condition  poffible.      Only  two   things  can    hurt    the 
trade  of  foreigners  at  Cochin-China,   one  of  which 
may  be  eafily  avoided.     This  regards  the  clearing  out 
of  vefTels.     Thus,  while  the  matter  is  waiting  on  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  or  on  the  day  fixed  for 
failing,  in  order  to  receive  his  difpatches,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  he  lofes  his  voyage,    which  may  prove   the 
ruin  of  a  trader.     For  this  reafon,  care  nnift  be  taken 
to  folicit  a  clearance  a  month  before,  by  which  means 
one  is  always  certain  of  obtaining  it,    and   departing 
on  the  day  appointed.      The  other  difficulty  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the    neceffity  of  felling  goods    on    credit,  . 
which  are  feldom  paid  at  the  ftipulated   time.     This, 
however,  is  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  prince; 
for  every  merchant  who  can  convey  to  him  an  account 
of  thefe  unjuft  delays,  isfureto.be  paid,  ?.nd  fome  times..; 
even  with  intereft. 

COCHINEAL,  or  Cocheneel,  a  drug  ufed  by 
the  dyers,  ire  for  giving  red  colours,  efpecially  crirn- 
fons  andfcarlets,  and  for  making  carmine  ;  and  like- 
wife  in  medicine  as  a  cardiac,  cordial,  fudorific,  alexi- 
pbarmac,  and  febrifuge. 

The  cochineal,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  brought  . 
to  us  is  in  fmall  bodies  of  an  irregular  figure,  ufually 
convex,  and  ridged  and  furrowed  on  one  tide,  and  con- 
cave on  the  other.  The  colour  of  the  heft  is  a  purplifh 
grey,  powdered  over  with  a  fort  of  white  dufi.  All 
that  the  world  knew  of  it  for  a  long  time  was,  that  it 
was  gathered  from  certain  plants  in  Mexico  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  a  feed,  till 
in  the  year  1692  Father  Plumier  gave  Pomet  an  ac- 
count of  its  being  an  animal.  And  this,  though  then 
difregarded,  has  been  confirmed  by  fnbfequent  obser- 
vations. Indeed,  to  determine  the  point,  we  have 
now  the  means  in  our  own  hands,  even  in  this  part  of 
the  world. — We  need  only  moiflen  and  foak  in  wa- 
ter or  in  vinegar,  a  number  of  cochineals  till  they 
are  fwelled  and  difiended,  to  know  that  every  one  is  . 
the  more  or  lefs  perfect  body  of  an  infect  ;  the  moft 
imperfect  and  mutilated  fpecimens  always  fliow  the 
rings  of  the  body  ;  and  from  obferving  others,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  find  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  legs  ; 
parts,  or  even  whole  ones,  being  left  on  feveral,  and 
often  complete  pairs.  In  this  way  the  legs,  anten- 
nae, and  probofcis,  may  be  difcovered.  See  Coccus 
above. . 

M.  Macquer  obferves,  that  the  cochineal  of  Sylvef- 
tre  is  gathered  in  the  woods  of  Old  and  New  Mexico. 
The  infect  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies  on  the  uncul- 
tivated opuntias  which  grow  there  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  there  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  and  dies  naturally.  The  colour  is  more 
durable  than  that  of  the  common  cochineal,  but  lefs 
bright  :  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  nfing  it;  for, , 
though  cheaper,  a  greater  quantity  is  requiiite. 

COCHLEA,  the  ihell-fnail,  in  zoology.     See  He- 
lix. 

Cochlea,  in  Anatomy.   Sec  Anatomy,  p.  765. 
col.  1. 

COCHLEARIA, 
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Cochlears  COCHLEARIA,  scurvy-grass  :  A  gcnns  of 
||  the  filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 
Cocintum.  ciafs  0f  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
w  "  '  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofa.  Thefilicula  is  emar- 
ginated,  turgid,  and  fcabrous ;  with  the  valves  gib- 
bous and  obtufe.  There  are  fix  fpecies;  the  moft  re- 
markable of  which  are,  1.  The  angelica,  or  garden 
fcurvy-grafs,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fhore,  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Holland;  but  is  cultivated 
for  ufe  in  the  gardens  near  London.  It  hath  a  fibrous 
root,  from  which  arife  many  round  fucculent  leaves, 
which  are  hollowed  like  a  fpoon  ;  the  ftalks  rife  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  high  :  thefe  are  brittle,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  leaves  which  are  oblong  and  tinuated.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  confiiting  of  four  fmall  white  petals  which 
are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs ;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  ftiort,  roundifh,  fuelling,  feed-veflels,  having  two 
cells  divided  by  a  thin  partition.  In  each  of  thefe  are 
lodged  four  or  five  roundifh  feeds.  2.  The  armoracia, 
or  horfe-radifh,  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  firft  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  to  be 
fown  in  July,  in  a  moid  fpot  of  ground  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  ihould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to 
be  left  at  about  fix  inches  diftancc  each  way.  The 
plants  that  are  taken  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
other  borders.  In  the  fpring  thefe,  plants  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  ;  thofe  that  are  left  will  run  up  to  feed  in 
May,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  June.  If  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  grow  well.  The 
horfe-radifh  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds  from 
the  fides  of  the  old  roots.  The  bell  feafon  for  this 
work  is  in  October  or  February  ;  the  former  for  dry 
lands,  the  latter  for  moift. 

Ufes.  Scurvy-g;rafs  is  a  pungent  ftimulating  medi- 
cine ;  capable  of  diflblving  vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
structions of  the  vifecra  and  the  more  diftant  glands, 
and  promoting  the  more  fluid  fecretions.  It  is  parti- 
cularly celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is  the  principal 
herb  employed  in  thefe"' di ford ers  in  the  northern 
countries.  Horfe-radifh  root  has  a  quick  pungent 
fmell,  and  a  penetrating  acrid  tafte  ;  it  neverthelefs 
contains  in  certain  vefTels  a  fweet  juice,  which  fome- 
times  exfudes  on  the  furface.  By  drying  it  lofes  all 
its  acrimony,  becoming  firft  fweetifh,  and  then  almoft 
infipid  :  if  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  fand,  it  retains  its 
qualisies  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  medical  effects 
of  it  are  to  fiimulate  the  folids,  attenuate  the  juices, 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions :  it  feems  to  extend 
its  action  through  the  whole  habit,  and  to  effect  the 
minnrelt  glands.  It  has  frequently  done  fervice  in 
fome  kinds  of  fcurvies,  and  other  chronic  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  vifcidity  of  the  juices  or  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  ducts.  Sydenham  recommends 
it  likewife  in  dropfies,  particularly  thofe  which  fol- 
low intermitrent  fevers.  Both  water  and  rectified 
fpirit  extract  the  virtues  of  this  root  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  distillations:  along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid  an  elTential  oil  rifes,  pofTelnng  the  whole  tafte  and 
pungency  of  the  horfe-radilh. 

COCHLITES,  in  natural  hi  ft  cry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  petrified  (hells  of  the  cochlens  or  fnails. 

COCINTUM  (auc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  the 
Bruttii,  reckoned   the   lsngeft  in   Italy  :   and  which 


Holftenius  and  Vofilus  have  reflored  to  Ovid,  reading 
Cocintia  (oxCeurania,  Metam.  XV.  V.  704 — Cocintum, 
alfo  a  town,  22  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Scylaceum,  al- 
moft  on  the  fpot  where  Stilo  now  ftands ;  from  which 
the  oppofite  promontory  Cocintum  is  commonly  called 
Capo  de  Stilo. 

COCK,  in  zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  males 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  but  more  efpecially  ufed  for  the 
common  dunghill  cock.     See  Phasianus. 

Black  Cock.  ~)      „      _, 

Cock  of  the  Wood.  $     See  Tetrao. 

CocK-Chaffer.     See  Scarab ;eus. 

Cock-P  addle,  Lump-fijh,  or  Sea-owl.  See  Cyclop- 
terus. 

CccK-Pif,  a  fort  of  theatre  upon  which  game-cocks 
figbu 

It  mutt  appear  aflonifhing  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  a  mode  of  diverfion  fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that 
of  cock-fighting  Ihould  fo  generally  prevail,  that  not 
only  the  ancients,  barbarians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
mould  have  adopted  it ;  but  that  a  practice  fo  favage 
and  heathenilh  mould  be  continued  by  Chriftians  of  all 
forts,  and  even  purfued  in  thefe  better  and  moreen- 
lightened  times. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  well  known, 
were  wont  to  call  all  the  nations  in  the  world  barba- 
rians ;  yet  certainly,  if  we  confuler  the  many  inftances 
of  cruelty  practifed  among  them,  there  was  very  little 
reafon  for  the  diftinction.  Human  facrifices  were  com- 
mon both  to  them  and  the  barbarians;  and  with  them 
the  expofiug  of  infants,  the  combats  of  men  with  wild 
beafts,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the  gladiatorial  fcenes, 
were  fpectacles  of  delight  and  feflivity. 

The  iflanders  of  Delos,  it  feems,  were  great  lovers 
of  cock-fighting ;  and  Tanagra  a  city  in  Bceotia,  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  the  country  of 
Media,  were  famous  for  their  generous  and  magnani- 
mous race  of  chickens.  The  kingdom  of  Perfia  was 
probably  included  in  the  lafl,  from  whence  this  kind 
of  poultry  was  firfjt  brought  into  Greece:  and  if  one 
may  judge  of  the  reft  from  the  fowls  of  Rhodes  and 
Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods  at  that  time  con- 
fitted  in  their  weight  and  largenefs  (as  the  fowls  of 
thofe  countries  were  heavy  and  bulky),  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  what  our  fportfmen  ca\\  Jhaktbags  or  tunipokes. 
The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  fome  method  of  preparing 
the  birds  for  battle,  by  feeding  ;  as  may  be  collected 
from  Columella. 

It  ihould  feem,  that  art  firft  cock-fighting  was  partly 
a  religious,  and  partly  a  political  inftitution  at  Athens  } 
and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
the  feeds  of  valour  in  the  minds  of  their  youth  ;  but 
was  afterwards  abufed  and  perverted  both  here  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  Greece  to  a  common  paftime,  with- 
out any  moral,  political,  or  religions  intention,  and  as 
it  is  now  followed  and  practifed  among  us. 

At  Rome,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the 
•Greeks,  we  may  expect  to  find  them  following  their 
example  in  this  mode  of  diverfion,  and  in  the  worft 
way,  viz.  without  any  good  or  laudable  motives;  fince, 
when  they  took  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the  Greeks 
had  forgotten  every  thing  that  was  commendable  in  it, 
and  had  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  unmeaning 
fport.  Signior  Hyam  thinks  the  Romans  borrowed 
the  paftiine  from  Dardanus  in  Afia;  but  there  is  little 
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Cock-Pit  reafon  for  making  them  go  fo  far  for  it,  when  it  was 
■"" — \ '  fo  generally  followed  in  Greece,  whofecuftoms  the  Ro- 
mans were  addicted  to  borrow  and  imitate.  However, 
it  is  probable,  they  did  not  adopt  this  opinion  very 
early.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Columella,  that  the 
Romans  did  not  ufe  the  fport  in  his  time.  This  au- 
thor flyles  cock  fighting  a  Grecian  diverfion  ;  and 
fpe;iks  of  it  in  terms  of  ignominy,  as  an  expenfive  a- 
mufement,  unbecoming  the  frugal  houfe-holder,  andof- 
ten  attended  with  the  ruin  of  the  parties  that  followed 
it.  The  words  are  remarkable.  "  Nos  enim  cenfe- 
mus  inftituere  vectigal  induftrii  patris  familias,  non  ri- 
xofarum  avium  lanidse,  cujusplerumque  totum  patrimo- 
nium  pignus  alese,  vi£tor  gallinaceus  pyefes  abftulit  :*■' 
Where  he  defcribes,  as  we  think,  the  manner,  not  of 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  his  time 
converted  the  diverfion  of  cock-fighting  into  a  fpecies 
of  gaming,  and  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families, 
as  happens  but  too  often  in  other  places  at  this  day..  The 
Romans,  however,  at  la  ft  gave  into  the  cuftom,  tho' 
not  till  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  firft  caufe  of 
contention  between  the  two  brothers  Baffianus  and 
Geta,  fons  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus,  happen- 
ed, according  to  Herodian,  in  their  youth,  about 
the  fighting  of  their  cocks;  and  if  the  battling  be- 
tween thefe  two  princes  was  the  firft  inftance  of  it,, 
probably  they  had  feen  and  learned  it  in  Greece,  whi- 
ther they  had  often  accompanied  the  emperor  their  fa- 
ther. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  cocks  and  quails  pitted  for  the 
purpofe  of  engaging  one  another,  a  outrance,  or  to  the 
laft  gafp,  for  diverfion,  are  frequently  compared,  and 
with  much  propriety,  to  gladiators.  Hence  Pliny's 
expreffion,  Gallorum — cen  gladiatorum  ;  and  that  of 
Columella,  rixofarum  avium  lanijia  •  lanijla  being  the 
proper  term  for  the  mafter  of  the  gladiators.  Confe- 
quently  one  would  expect,  that  when  the  bloody 
fcenes  of  the  amphitheatre  were  difcarded,  as  they  were 
foon  after  the  Chriftian  religion  became  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  empire,  the  wanton  fhedding  of  mens 
blood  in  fport,  being  of  too  cruel  and  favage  a  na- 
ture to  be  patronifed  and  encouraged  in  an  inftitution 
fo  harmlefs  and  innocent  as  the  Chriftian  was,  one 
might  juftly  expect  that  the  ofrvyoptaia.  and  the  tt\w- 
rpuofjuma.  would  have  ceafed  of  courfe.  The  fathers 
of  the  church  are  continually  inveighing  againft  the 
fpectacles  of  the  arena,  and  upbraiding  their  adverfa- 
ries  with  them.  Thefe  indeed  were  more  unnatu- 
ral and  fhocking  than  a  main  of  cocks  ;  but  this, 
however,  had  a  tendency  towards  infufingthelikefero- 
city  and  implacability  in  the  breads  and  difpofitions 
of  men. 

Befides,  this  mode  of  diverfion  has  been  in  facTlhe 
bane  and  dcftruction  of  thoufands  in  modern  times,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  lanijla  avium,  "  cock-feeders,"  men- 
tioned by  Columella,  whofe  patrimonial  fortunes  were 
totally  diffipated  and  deftroyed  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  an  ufeful  animal,  but  ftately  in 
his  figure,  and  magnificent  in  his  plumage.  "  Imperi- 
ta?itfuog€Tieri,  fays  Pliny,  etregnum,  inquacunquefunt 
domo,  exercent."  Ariftophanes  compares  him  to  the 
king  of  Perlia  ;  m oft  authors  alfo  take  notice  of  the 
"  fpectatiflimum  infigne,  ferratum,  quod  eorum  verti- 
cem  regies  curonce  modo  exornat."  His  tendernefs  to- 
wards, his  brood  is  fuch,  that,  contrary  to  the  cuftom 


of  many  other  males,  he  will  fcratch  and  provide  for  Cock-Pit- 
them  with  an  affiduity  almofl:  equal  to  that  of  the  hen; 
and  his  generofity  is  fo  great,  that,  on  finding  a  hoard 
of  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  together,  and  with- 
out touching  one  bit  himfelf  will  relinquish  the  whole 
of  it  to  them.  He  was  called  the  bird,  mr  i^^j,  by 
many  of  the  ancients  ;  he  was  highly  efteemed  in  fome 
countries,  and  in  others  was  even  held  facred,  info* 
much  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  creature  fo  ufe- 
ful and  noble,  fliould,  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  befoenor- 
moufly  abufed  by  us.  It  is  true,  our  itXiKT(uoy.eeiiu,  or 
the  maiTacre  of  Shrove  Tuefday,  is  now  in  a  declining 
way  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
totally  difufed :  but  the  cock-pit  ft  ill  continues  a  re- 
proach to  the  humanity  of  Englishmen,  and  to  their 
religion  ;  the  pureft,  the  tendered,  and  moft  compaf- 
fionate,  of  all  others,  not  excepting  even  the  Brach- 
mannic.- 

It  is  unknown  when  the  pitched  battle  firft  entered 
England  ;  but  it  was  probably  brought  thither  by  the 
Romans.     The  bird  was  here  before  Csefar's  arrival, 
but  no  notice  of  his  fighting  occurs  earlier   than  the 
time  of  William   Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
archbilhop  Becket,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
and  defcribes  the  cocking  as  a  fport  of  School-boys  on 
Shrove  Tuefday.     From  this  time  at  icaft   the  diver- 
fion, however  abfurd,  and  even  impious,  wascontinned 
amongft  them.  It  was  followed,  though  difapproved  and 
prohibited    39    Edward   III.  ;    alio   in   the   reign    of 
Henry  VIII;   and  A.  D.  1569.  It  has  by   fome  been 
called  a  royal  diverfion ;  and,  ss  every  one  knows,  the 
cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  erected  by  a  crowned  head,  . 
for  the  more  magnificent  celebration  of  it.    There  was 
another  pit  in  Drury-lane,  and  another  in  Javin-ftreet. 
It  was  prohibited,  however,  by  one  of  Oliver's  acts, 
March  3r.   1664.     What  aggravates  the  reproach  and 
difgrace  upon  Englifhmen,  are   thofe  fpecies  of  fight- ■ 
ing  which  are  called  ihe  battle-royal  znd  the  Weljh-?naint  . 
known  nowhere  in  the  world  but  there:  neither  in 
China,  nor  in  Perfia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the 
favage  tribes  in  America.     Thefe  are  fcenes  fo  bloody 
as   almoft  to  be  too   fhocking  to  relate;  and   yet,  as - 
many  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  horrible  nature 
of  them,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  excitement  of  our 
averfion   and   deteftation  to  defcribe  them   in  a  few 
words.     In  the  former,  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls 
are  pitted,  and  when  they  have   Slaughtered  one  ano- 
ther for  the  diverfion  (Dii  boni  /)  of  the  otherwife  ge- 
nerous and  humane  Englifhman,  the  iingle  furviving 
bird  is  to  be  efteemed  the  vi&or,  and  carries  away  the 
prize.     The  Welfh-main  confifts,  we  will   fuppofe  of 
1-6  pair  of  cocks  ;  of  thefe,  the  16  conquerors  are  pit- 
ted a  fecond  time  ;   the  8  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted 
a  third  time  ;  the  4  conquerors  the  fourth  time  ;  and 
laftly,  the  two  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  the  fifth 
time;  fo  that  (incredible   barbarity!)   31   cocks  are 
Aire  to  be  moft  inhumanely  murdered  for  the  fport  and 
pleafure,  the  noife  and   nonfenfe,  the  profane  curfing 
and  fwearing,  of  thofe  who  have  the  effrontery  to  call 
themfelves,  with  all  thefe  bloody  doings,  and  with  all 
this  impiety  about  them,  Christians ;  nay,  what  with 
many  is  a  fuperior  and  diftinct  character,  men  of  be- 
nevolence and  morality.     But  let  the  morality  and  be- 
nevolence of  fuch  be   appretiated  from  the  following 
inftance  recorded  as  authentic  in  the  obituary  of  the 
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Cock-Pit,  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1739.  "  Died, 
Cock-  April  4.  at  Tottenham,  John  Arc! efoif,  Efq ;  a  young 
burne.  man  0f  ]arge  fortune,  and  in  the  fplendor  of  his 
carriages  and  horfes  rivalled  by  few  country  gentle- 
men. His  table  was-that  of  hofpitality,  whereitmay 
be  faid  he  facririced  too  much  10  conviviality ;  but  if 
he  had  his  foibles,  he  had  his  merits  alio  that  far  out- 
weighed them.  Mr  Ardefoif  was  very  fondofcock- 
fio-hting;  and  had  a  favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had 
won  many  profitable  matches.  The  laft  bet  he  laid 
upon  this  cock  he  loll-;  which  fo  enraged  him,  that  he 
had  the  bird  tied  to  a  fpit  and  roafted  alive  before  a 
large  fire.  The  fcreams  of  the  mifcrabie  animal  were 
fo  affecting,  that  fome  gentlemen  who  were  prefenc 
attempted  to  interfere;  which  fo  enraged  Mr  Ardefoif, 
that  he  feized  a  poker,  and  with  the  moft  furious  ve- 
hemence declared,  that  he  would  kill  the  firfl  man  who 
interpofed  ;  but,- in  the  midll  of  his  paffionate  afle- 
yerations,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Such, 
we  are  allured,  were  the  circumftances  which  attended 
the  death  of  this  great  pillar  of  humanity." 

Cocs-Pir,  of  a  {hip  of  war,  the  apartment  of  the 
furgeon  and  his  mates;  being  the  place  where  the 
wounded  men  are  dreffed  in  time  of  battle,  or  other- 
wife.     It  is  ficuated  under  the  lower  deck. 

COCKBURNE    (Mrs  Catharine),  a   mod  accom- 
plished lady  and  celebrated  writer,  was  the  daughterof 
Captain  David  Trotter,  a  native  of  Scotland,  andafea- 
commander  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.     She  was 
born  in  London,  Auguft  16,  1679,  and  baptized  in 
the  Protectant  church,  according  10  which  ilie  was  bred 
up  in  her  infancy  a  Prote/tant ;  but  being  a  fprightly, 
ingenious,  and  beautiful  child,  fhe  was  particularly  ca- 
reifed  by  fome  couliderable  families  among  the  Papifts. 
This  favour  naturally  wrought  a  good  opinion  of  fuch 
friends;  and  entering  into  an  intimacy  with  them  as 
fhe  grew  up,  me  became  an  eafy  conqueft  to  their  faith, 
in  which  the  continued  many  years.     In  the  mean  time 
her  genius  ripened  apace,  and  (hot  forth  proofs  of  her 
talents  for  poetry,  evenbefore  (lie  had  pafled  her  child- 
hood.    In  her  17th  year  fhe  produced  a  tragedy  call- 
ed Agnes  de  Cajiro,  which  was  acted  in  1695.     This 
performance,  and   fome  verfes  addreffed   to  Mr  Con- 
greve  upon  his  Monrtiing  Bride  in  1697,  brought  her 
into  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman.     Thus  en- 
couraged in  her  firfl:  attempt,  her  Mufe  brought  upon 
the  flage  three  plays  more,  before  the  death  of  Mi" 
Dryden  in  1701,  to  whofe  memory  (he  joined  with  fe- 
veral  other  ladies  in  paying  a  tribute  of  verfe.     How- 
ever, poetry  and  dramatic  writing  was  not  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  of  Mifs  Trotter's  talents;  lhe  had  a  re- 
markable philofophic  turn,  and  equal  to  fuch  refearches. 
Mr  Locke's  Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding  came  out 
during  this   interval  1    that  famous  philofopher   had 
drefled  out  logic  and  metaphyfics  in  fuch  a  new  mode 
as  was  very  agreeable  to  the  ta/te  of  the  fex  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  engaged  the  attention  and  admi- 
ration of  our  young  authorefs.     She  had  begun  to  pro- 
ject a  defence  of  the  Effay  againft  fome  remarks  of  Dr 
Burnet  of  the  Charter-houfe,  which   was  finiihed  fo 
early  as  the  beginning  of  December  1701.     She  had 
but  lately  paffed  the  22d  year  of  her  age;  and  the  ma- 
fterly  way  in  which  the  piece  was  drawn,  muft  needs 
have  given  Angular  pleafure  to  her  great  champion,  who 
accordingly  expreffed  his  fatisfaction  by  a  prefent  of 
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books  to  his  fair  defendrefs.     Philofophy  fojourns  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  religion  ;   thefe   philofophic   re- 
veries would  naturally  lead  a  thoughtful  mind  to  that 
fubject;  and  taking  into  her  coafideration   the   tenets 
of  her  prefent  faith,   (lie  began   to  difcover  their  inde- 
fenlible  grounds:  lhe  therefore  refolved  torenounce  ir, 
and    publifhed  a  vindication  of  her  change  in  1707; 
and  returning  to  the  eftablifhed  church  of  Scotland, 
fhe  changed   her  condition  likewife    the   next  year, 
1708;  and  was  married   to  Mr  Cockburne,  a  learned 
divine  of  that  church.     The  duties  of  a  wife  and  mo- 
ther called   Mrs   Cockburne  from   her  books  and  pen 
many  years;   and  dome  flic  cares  engaging  her  atten- 
tion, we  hear  nothing  of  her  as  a  writer  till  1726, 
when  her  zeal  for  Mr  Locke's  opinions  drew  her  a  fain 
into  public  light.     She  exercifed  her  pen  afterwards 
as    occafion  offered  ;  and  in  1739  ^1e  entered  into  the 
controverfy  concerning  the  foundation  of  moral   duty 
and  obligation.  .  In   that  controverfy    fhe  wrote    two 
rreatifes,  the  firfl  of  which  fhe  tranfmitted  in  nianu- 
fcript  to  Mr  afterwards  Dr  Warburton,  the  late  bifhop 
of  Gloucefter,  who  pnblifhed  it,  with  a  preface  of  his 
own,  in  1747:     Mrs  Cockburne  furvived  this  publica- 
tion two  years  only.     She  died   in  1749,  an^  was  in- 
terred at  Long  Horiley,  near  her  hufband,  who  died 
the  year  before  her,  with  this  lhort  fentence  upon  the 
tomb,  "  Let  their  works  praife   them   in  the  gates." 
Prov.  xxx.   31.     Her  Works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lifhed  ini>£i,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  with  an  account 
of  her  life  prefixed. — This  collection  isaninconteftable 
proof  of  the  author's   genius.     But  her   abilities  as  a 
writer  will  not  be  feen  without  attending  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumftances  in  which  herwritings  were  produced: 
her  early  youth,  for  inftance,  when  fhe  wrote  fome  ; 
her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  ftate  of  health,  whenfke 
drew  up  others;  the   uneafy  fituation   of  her  fortune 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life  -,  and  an  interval  of 
near  20  years,  in  the  vigour  of  it,  /pent  in  the  cares 
of  a  family,  without  the  leaft  leifurc  for  reading  or 
contemplation;  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  long  di- 
verted and  encumbered,  refuming  her  ftudies,  fhe  in- 
ftantly  recovered  its  entire  powers  ;  and,  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation  from  domeftic  employments,  ptirfued    to 
the  utmoft  limits  fome  of  the  deepeft  refearches  the 
human  underftanding  is  capable  of.     Her  character  is 
that  of  amoll  uncommon  lady,  no  lefs  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  in  her  younger  years,  than  for  her  genius  and 
accomplifliments.     She  was  fmall  of  ftature,  but  had  a 
remarkablelivelinefsin  her  eyes,  and  a  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion which  continued  to  her  death. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in 
England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  54.  35. 
It  is  a  large  town  irregularly  built,  with  broad  ftretts, 
It  is  wafhed  by  the  Derwent  on  the  weftern  fide  ;  . 
divided  in  two  by  the  Cocker;  and  the  parts  are  con- 
nected by  a  ftone-bridge  of  one  /ingle  arch.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  between  three  and  four  thoufand  : 
the  manufactures  are  fhalloons,  worried  /lockings,  and 
hats ;  the  laft  exported  from  Glafgow  to  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  is  a  borough-town,  and  the  right  of  vo- 
ting is  vefted  by  burges  tenure  in  certain  houfes:  this 
is  alfo  the  town  where  the  county  elections  are  made. 
— Here  is  a  caftle  feated  on  an  artificial  mount  on  a 
bank  above  the  Derwent.  It  has  a  fquare  building, 
and  flrengthened  with  feveral  fquare  towers  :  on  each 
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fide  of  the  inner  gate  are  two  deep  dungeons  capable 
of  holding  50  perfons  in  either;  they  are  vaulted  at 
top,  and  have  only  a  fmarl  opening  in  order  to  lower 
through  it  the  unhappy  prifoners  into  this  dire  prifon  ; 
and  on  the  outfide  of  each  is  a  narrow  flit  with  a  Hope 
from  it,  down  which  were  fhot  the  provifions  allotted 
for  the  wretched  inhabitants.  This  caftle  was  found- 
ed by  Waldof,  firft  lord  of  Allerdale,  and  fon  of  Gof- 
purick  earl  of  Northumberland,  cotemporary  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  Waldof  refided  firft  at  Pap- 
caftle,  which  he  afterwards  demolifhed  ;  and  with  the 
materials  built  that  at  Cockcrmouth,  where  he  and  his 
family  long  refided  ;  but  feveral  arms  over  the  gate- 
way, which  Cambden  fays  are  thofe  of  the  Muttons, 
Hunfranvilles,  Lucks,  and  Fiercies,  evince  it  to  have 
belonged  in  latter  times  to  thofe  families.  It  appears 
That  it  was  firft  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Anthony 
de  Lucie,  fon  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  who  had  affum- 
ed  that  name,  becaufe  his  mother  was  daughter  and 
co-heirefs  to  Richard  de  Lucie  ;  and  afterwards,  by 
marriages,  this  caftle  and  its  honours  defcended  to  the 
Humfranvilles,  and  finally  10  the  Percies.  In  1658, 
it  was  garrifoned  for  the  king  ;  and  being  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  rebels,  was  burnt,  and  never  after- 
wards repaired.— Cockermouth  is  now  in  the  pofTcf- 
.fion  of  the  Lowther  family,  who  have  here  a  great 
property  in  coal-works.  The  town  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

COCKET,  is  a  feal  belonging  to  the  king's  cuftom- 
houfe,  or  rather  a  fcroll  of  parchment  fealed  and  deli- 
vered by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  merchants,  as  a 
warrant  that  their  merchandifes  are  cuftomed. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  office  where  goods  tranfport- 
ed  were  firft  entered,  and  paid  their  cuftom,  and  had 
a  cocket  or  certificate  of  difcharge. 
■-COCKLE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cardium. 
Cockle,  or  Shi  rle, in  mineralogy, a  fpeciesof  (tones 
of  the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It 
is  called  Schoerlusby  Bergman,  Lapis  comeus  cryjlalli- 
zatus  by  Wallerius  and  St 'annum  cry ftallis  coltminaribus 
by  Linnaeus.  It  is  hard  and  heavy,  fhooting  into  cry- 
ftals  of  a  prifmatic  figure,  principally  of  a  black  or 
green  colour.  The  name  cockle  for  thefe  kinds  of 
ftones  is  an  old  Cornifh  word  ;  but  is  fometimes  alfo 
applied  to  very  different  fubftances.  The  term  fhirl 
is  adopted  from  the  Germans.  The  Englifh  mineral 
name  of  call  has  alfo  been  ufed  by  fome  authors  as  (y- 
lionimous  with  cockle,  and  thefe  are  even  confounded 
together  at  the  mines  ;  but  the  call,  definitively  fpeak- 
ing,  is  the  fame  with  the  fubftance  called  wolfram  by 
the  Germans. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  ftones  is  between  3000 
and  3400,  though  always  in  proportion  to  their  diffe- 
rent (olidities.  They  crack  in  the  fire,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  be  fufed;  refifting  both  microcofmic  fait 
and  mineral  alkali.  They  cannot  totally  be  diffolved 
in  aqua-fords  ;  but  the  diffolved  part  is  precipiated 
in  a  gelatinous  form  en  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  On 
a  chemical  analyiis  they  are  found  to  contain  filiceous 
earth,  argil,  calcareous  earth,  andiron;  which  laft  is 
found  in  a  much  greater  quantity  when  they  are  o- 
paque  than  when  tranfparent.  According  to  Berg- 
man, fome  contain  55  parts  of  filiceous  earth,  39  of 
argillaceous,  and  lix  of  pure  calcareous  earth  :  but  fome 
contain  ten  or  twelve  of  magnefia.     In  Britain  they 
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fome  fine  cryliallized  kinds  have  been  brought  from  * v 

Scotland.     The  varieties  are, 

1.  The  fchoerlus  martialis,  or  cockle  mixed  with 
iron.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  found  in  moft  of 
the  Swedifh  iron  mines.  It  is  coarfej  and  without  any 
determinate  figure. 

2.  The  fp  at  of  us,  or  fparry  cockle,  is  found  in  fome 
places  of  a  deep  green  colour;  whence  authors  have 
called  it  the  mother  of  emeralds.  Its  fpecific  charac- 
ter is,  that  it  always  breaks  in  a  cubic  or  rhomboidal 
form.  In  fome  parts  of  Sweden  it  is  found  of  a  pale 
green,  white,  or  black  colour,  and  of  a  brown  colour 
in  Weftmoreland  in  England.  It  frequently  occurs  in 
the  fcaly  lime-ftones,  and  its  colour  changes  from  a 
deep  green  to  white,  in  proportion  as  it  contains  more 
or  lets  iron. 

3.  Fibrous  cockle  refcmbles  threads  of  glafs.  Thefe 
are  either  parallel,  or  like  rays  from  a  centre,  in  which 
laft  cafe  it  is  called  jlarred  cockle.  Its  colours  are  black, 
green,  white,  blackifh  green,  and  light  green  ;  all 
which  are  to  be  met  wnh  in  Sweden.  In  Weftman- 
land  it  is  found  along  with  a  ltetl-grained  lead  ore  ; 
and  here  the  whole  is  called  gran-ris  malfn,  or  pine-ore, 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  branches  of  that  tree. 
Cronftedt  obferves,  that  the  ltructurc  of  this  fubftance 
has  caufed  it  to  be  fometimes  confounded  with  the 
afbeltus,  and  that  to  this  fpecies  belong  molt  of  the 
fubftances  called  ituperfeft  ajbejli.  The  filiated  cockle, 
compared  with  the  afbefti,  is  of  a  fhining  and  angular 
furface,  though  this  fometimes  requires  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glafs  to  difcover  it;  always  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent ;  and  is  pretty  eafily  vitrified  before  the  blow- 
pipe, without  being  confumed  as  the  pure  afbefti  feem 
to  be. 

4.  Cryftallized  cockle  is  found  of  black,  deep-green, 
light-green,  and  reddifh-brown  in  Sweden,  and  fome 
other  European  countries.  Near  Bafil  in  Switzerland 
is  found,  though  very  rarely,  a  (tone  called  tauffjlein, 
belonging  to  this  variety.  It  is  of  a  reddifh-brown 
colour,  and  confifts  of  two  hexagonal  cryitals  of  cockle 
grown  together  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  which  is  worn 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  an  amulet,  and  called  by 
them  lapis  crucifier,  or  the  crofs-ftone.  This  form, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  cockle,  for  both  Wer- 
ner and  Bergman  mention  cryftals  of  mountain-cry ftal 
joined  together  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  variety  was  laiely  found  by  M.  Fichtel  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  cryftallized  in  prifms,  and  em- 
bodied in  lime-ftone.  It  effervefces  (lightly  with  acids, 
and  contains  61.6  of  filex,  21.6  of  calcareous  earth, 
6.6  of  argil,  {  of  magnefia,  1.6  of  iron,  and  three 
of  water.  The  reddifh-brown  prifmatic  fhirl  from  Ve- 
fuvius  contains  48  of  filex,  40  of  argil,  five  of  calx, 
one  of  magnefia,  and  five  of  iron.  Other  kinds,  how- 
ever, have  afforded  50  per  cent,  of  filiceous  earth,  30 
of  argillaceous,  one  or  two  of  magnefia,  and  18  or 
20  of  iron.  The  white  fort  probably  contain  lefs  iron, 
but  all  become  reddifh  by  calcination.  Cronftedt  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  heard  of  It  ad  being  melted  out  of  a 
kind  of  cockle  from  Rodbeck's  Eng  at  Umea  in  Lap- 
land ;  and  be  alfo  thinks  it  very  probable,  that  fome  of 
the  cockles  found  in  ihe  Englifh  tin  mines  may  contain 
tin.  Some  cryftals  of  cockles  are  more  fufible  than  any 
fort  ot  (tone  whatever;  thefe  are  always  glafly  and  fe- 
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Cockney  mitranfparent.  The  precife  figure  of  the  cockle,  tho' 
ahvavs  prifmatical,  is  uncertain  :  that  from  Yxfio,  at 
Nya  Kopparberg,  is  quadrangular ;  the  French  kind  has 
nine  (ides  or  planes,  and  the  tauffftein  is  hexagonal. 

COCKNEY,  a  very  ancient  nickname  for  a  citizen 
of  London.  Ray  fays,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  A 
young  perfoiv  coaxed  or  epequered,  made  a  wanton,  or 
aeftle-cockj  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  fo  as  when 
arrived  at  man's  eftate  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  leaft 
hardthip.  Another,  A  perfon  ignorant  of  the  terms  of 
country  (Economy,  fuch  as  a  young  citizen,  who  ha- 
ving been  ridiculed  for  calling  the  neighing  of  a  horfe 
laughing,  and  told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  next 
morninc,  on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to  mow  inftruction 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  him,  exclaimed  to  his  for- 
mer inftruelor,  How  that  cock  neighs!  whence  the  ci- 
tizens of  London  have  ever  fince  been  called  cock- 
neighs,  or  cockneys.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
this  term,  we  at  leaft  learn  from  the  following  verfes, 
attributed  to  Hugh  Bagot  earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  II. 

Was  I  in  my  caflle  at  i?ungay, 
Faft  by  the  river  Waveney, 
I  would  not  care  for  the  king  of  cockney.  - 
(i.  e.  the  king  of  London.) 

The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the  regula- 
tions for  the  fports  and  (hows,  formerly  held  in  the 
Middle  temple,  on  Childermas  day,  where  he  had  his 
officers,  a  marlhal,  conftable,  butler,  &c. — See  dug- 
dale's  Orig'vies  furidicialss,  p.   247. 

COCKROACH.  See  Blatta.  In  Captain  Cook's 
laft  voyage,  the  lhips,  while  at  Huaheine,  were  infeft- 
ed  with  incredible  numbers  of  theie  creatures,  whom 
it. was  found  impcffible  by  any  means  to  deftroy.  E- 
very  kind  of  food,  when  expofed  only  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, was  covered  with  thofe  noxious  infects,  and  pier- 
ced fo  full  of  holes,  thatit  refembled  an  honey-comb. 
They  were  particularly  deftruccive  to  birds  which  had 
been  fluffed  for  curiofities,  and  were  io  fond  of  ink, 
that  they  ate  out  the  writing  on  labels.  Books,  how- 
ever, were  fecured  from  their  ravages  by  thecloftnefs 
of  the  binding,  which  prevented  them  from  getting  in 
between  theleaves.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  the  B/af- 
ia  Orieutalis  and  German'ica. 

COCKSWAIN,  orCocKSON,  an  officer  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat,  or  Hoop, 
and  all  things  belonging  to  it.  He  is  to  be  always  ready 
with  his  boat's  gang  or  crew,  and  to  man  the  boat  on 
alloccafions.  He  fits  in  the  fternof  the  boat,  and  fteers: 
and  hath  a  whiftle  to  call  and  encourage  his  men. 

COCLES,  (Pub.  Horat.)  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
oppofed  the  whole  army  of  Porfenna  at  the 
while  his  companions  behind  him 
of  the  communication  with  the  other 
more.  When  the  bridge  was  deftroyed,  Codes,  tho' 
wounded  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  with  his  arms.  A  brazen 
ftatue  was  raifed  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  by 
the  conful  Publicola,  for  his  eminent  fervices. 

COCOA,  in  botany.     See  Cocos. 

COCONATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,    fa- 
mous for  being  the  birth-place  of  Columbus,  who  firft. 
difcovered  America ;  E.  Long  8.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 
Plate  COCOS,  in  botany  :  a  genus  belonging  to  the  na- 

CXL1II.     tural  order  of  Palm  a.    The  calyx  of  the  male  is  tripar- 
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tite  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous,  with  fix  fUuvina.     The     Coco*, 
calyx  of  the  female  quinquepartite ;   the  corolla  tri-  v      u 
petalous ;  the  ftigmata  three,  and  the  plum  choriace- 
ous.      There  is  only  one    fpecies  known,   which  is 
cultivated   in   both  the  Indies,  and  is   of  the  greateft 
ufe  to  the  inhabitants.     It  is  fuppofed   to  be   a  native 
of  the  Maldive  and  fome  defert  iilands  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies; 2nd  from  thence  to  have  been  tranfported  to  all 
the  warm  parts  of  America  ;   for  it  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  inland  parts,  nor  any   where  far   diftant   from 
fettleraents.     The  tree  frequently  rifes  60  feet  high. 
The  body  of  the  trunk,  which  generally   leans  to  one 
fide,  occasioned  as  is  is  fuppofed,  by  the  great  weight 
of  nuts  ic  fuftains  when  young,  is  the  exacl  fhape  of 
an  apothecary's  large,  iron  peftle,  being-  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  at  top  and   at  bottom,  but  fomewhat   fmalier 
in  the  middle  ;  its  colour  is  of  a  pale  brown- through- 
out, and  the  bark  fmooth.     The  leaves  orbranches  are 
often  14  or  15  feet  long>.  about  28  in  number,  winged, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  ftraight  and  tapering.     The  pinnas 
or  partial  leaves  are  green,  often  three  feet  long  next 
the  trunk,  butdiminilhing  inlength  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches.  The  branches  are  faftened  at 
top  by  brown  ftringy  threads  that  grow  out  of  them, 
of  the  fize  of  ordinary  pack-thread,  and  are  interwo- 
ven like  a  web.     The  nuts  hang  at  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  in  clutters  of  a  dozen  in  each,     Each  nur,  next 
the  flem,  has  three  holes  clofely  flopped  :  one  of  them 
being  wider,  and  more  eafily  penetrated  than  the  reft. 
When  the  kernel  begins  to  grow,  it  incrufts  the  infide 
of  the  nut  in  a  bluiih,  jelley-like  fubilance  ;  this  grow  a. 
harder,  the  inclofed  liquid,  diftilled  into  the  nut  from 
the  roots,  become  fomewhat  acid  ;  and  the  kernel,  as 
the  nut  ripens,  becomes  ftill  more  folid  ;  and  at  length 
lines  the  whole  infide  of  the  nut  for  above  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  being  as  white  as  fnow,  and  of  the 
flavour  of  an  almond.     The  quantity  of  liquor  *in  a 
full  grown  nut  is  frequently  a  pint  and  upwards.     The 
hufky  tegument  of  the  nut  confifts  cf  ftrong,  tough, 
ftringy  filaments,    which,  when  removed   from  the 
fruit  refemble  coarfe  oakhum,    and   may  perhaps  be 
conveniently  enough  nfed  as  fuch.     The  ihells  of  thefe 
nuts,  being  tipped  with  ftlver,  are  frequently  ufed  for 
drinking  bowls.    Thebark  of  the  tree^  may  be  wrouo-hr 
into  cordage,  and  theleaves  intobafkets,  brooms,  ham- 
mocks in  form  of  nets,  mats,  facks,  and  other  ufeful 
utenfils.     The  liquor  contained   in  the  fhell  is  a  moft 
coding  wholefoaie  beverage  in  thofe  fultry  climates, 
and  the  white  kernel  a  moft  agreeable  food.    The  Mal- 
dive cocoa-nut  is  efteemed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
ifUnds,  as  a  powerful  antidote  againft  the  bites  of  fer-  - 
pentsand  other  poifons.     The  cocoa-unt   tree  is  pro- 
pagated by  planting  the  nuts  ;  which,  La  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  time,  will  ccme  up,    provided  they  are 
frefti  and    thoroughly  ripe  ;  but  this   is  what  few  of 
them  are  when  brought  into  this  country  ;  for  they  al- 
ways gather  them  before  they  are  ripe,  that  they  may 
keep  during  their  paffage.     The   bell  way,  therefore, 
would  be  to  gather  fuch  nuts  as  are   thoroughly   ripe 
in  theirnative  country,  and  plant  them  in  a  tub  of  dry 
fand,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  vermin  during 
their    paflage.      Here   they   will     frequently   fprout, 
which  will  be  an  advantage,  as  they  may  then  be  im- 
mediately planted  in  pots  of  earth;  and  plunged  in  the 
bark-ftove.    . 
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COCTION,  a  general  term  for  all  alterations  made 
in  bodies  by  the  application  of  fire  or  heat. 
,       COCYTUS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to 
the  theology   of  the  poets.     It   has  its  name  <«ro  m 
xriix-utn,  from  groaning  and  lamenting.   Hence  Miltcn, 
Cocytus  nam' J  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  rueful  ftream. 
It  was  a  branch  of  the  river  Styx  ;  and  flowed,  ac- 
cording to  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid  ftream. 

COD,  in  ichthyology.     See  Gadus  and  Fishery. 

Cod  is  alfo  a  term  ufed,  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
for  a  pod.     See  Pod. 

Con-Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  coaft  of  New  Eng- 
land, near  the  entrance  of  Bofton  harbour.  W.Long. 
69.   50.  N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

CODDY-m  o.DDY;  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Larus. 

CODE  (codex),  a  collection  of  the  laws  and  confti- 
tutions of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by  the  order  of 
Tuftinian.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  codex 
tl  a  pjper  book  ;"  fo  called  a  codicibus,  or  caudicibus ar- 
borum,  **  the  trunks  of  trees  •"  the  bark  whereof 
being  ftripped  off,  ferved  the  ancients  to  write  their 
books  on. 

The  code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  ci- 
vil law,  and  contains  twelve  books  ;  the  matter  of 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  digefts,  ef- 
pecially  the  firft  eight  books:  but  the  ftyle  is  neither 
fo  pure,  nor  the  method  fo  accurate,  as  that  of  the  di- 
gefts ;  and  it  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  where- 
as the  digefts  difcufs  the  more  abftrufe  and  fubtle 
queftions  of  the  law,  giving  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers.  Although  Juftinian's  code  is  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  code,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time  ;  ftich 
were,  1.  The  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogenean  code; 
collections  of  the  Roman  laws,  made  by  two  famous 
lawyers,  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  which  included 
the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dio- 
clefianand  Maximinus.  2.  The  Theodofian  code,  com  - 
prifed  in  16  books,  formed  out  of  the  conftitutions 
of  the  emperors  from  Conftantine  the  Great  to  Theo- 
dofius  the  younger  :  this  was  obferved  almoft  overall 
the  weft,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the  Juftinian  code. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  later  codes,  particularly  the 
ancient  Gothic,  and  thofe  of  the  French  kings  ;  as  the 
code  of  Euridic,  code-Lewis,  code-Henry,  code-Mar- 
chande,  code  des  Eaux,  &c  ;  and  the  prefent  king  of 
Prullia  has  lately  publifhed  a  code,  which  comprifes 
the.  laws  of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  fmall  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  book  or  tablet  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.     See  Codex. 

Codex  alfo  denoted  a  kind  of  punifhment  by  means 
of  a  clog  or  block  of  wood,  to  which  flaves  who  had 
offended  were  tied  faft,  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along 
with  them  ;  and  fometimes  they  fat  on  it  clofely  bound. 

CODIA,  among  botanifts,  lignifies  the  head  of  any 
plant,  but  more  particularly  a  poppy  head  ;  whence  its 
fyrupis  called  diacodhim. 

Codia,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  diginia  order, 
belonging  to  the  octandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx 
is  tetraphyllons,  with  fmall  oblong  horizontal  leaves  ; 
the  corolla  confifts  of  four  very  fmall  linear  petals  ; 
•the  ftamina  are  eight  filaments  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ;  the  antheras  are  roundifh. 


CODICIL,  is  a  writing,  by  way  of  fupplement  to     Codicil 
a  will,  when  any   thing  is  omitted  that  the  teftator         U 
would  have  added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered,    ^odru*« 
or  recalled. 

CODLIN,  an  apple  ufeful  in  the  kitchen,  being  the 
moft  proper  for  baking. 

CODLING,  a  appellation  given  to  the  cod-fifh 
when  young.     See  Gadus. 

CODON  (KrB^)?),  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  or  rather 
little  brafs  bell,  refembling  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They 
were  fattened  to  the  trappings  and  bridles  ot  horfes. 

Codon,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  decempanitc,  with  the  fegments  alternately 
long  and  fhort  ;  the  corolla  campanulated,  with  the 
limb  decempartite  and  equal  ;  the  nectarium  decent- 
locular,  of  ten  fcales  inferred  into  the  heels  of  the  fta- 
mina ;  the  feed-cafe  bilocalar  ;  the  feeds  hairy,  round- 
ifli, in  a  dry  coloured  pulp. 

CODRINGTON,  (Chriftopher),  a  brave  Englifh 
officer,  and  not  lefs  diitinguifhed  for  his  learning  and 
benevolence;  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year  1668, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  after  which  he  betook  him- 
felf  to  the  army  ;  and,  by  his  merit  and  courage,  foon 
recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  king  William, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  firft  regiment  of  toot-guards. 
He  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  1695  ;  and,  upon  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  was  made  captain- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and 
Caribbee  iflands.  However,  in  1701,  feveral  articles 
were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  England  ;  to  which  he  publifhed  a  diftinct  and  par- 
ticular anfwer,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  all 
imputations.  In  1703,  he  ihowed  great  bravery  at  the 
attack  of  Gandaloupe  ;  but  at  laft  he  refigned  his  go- 
vernment, and  lived  a  ftudions  retired  life  ;  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to 
church-hiftory  and  metaphyfics.  He  died  at  Barba- 
does, on  the  7th  of  April  1710,  and  was  buried  there 
the  day  following;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England,  and  interred,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1 716,  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  By 
his  laft  will,  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barba- 
does, and  part  of  the  iiland  of  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  left 
a  noble  legacy  to  All-Souls  College,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  fellow.  This  legacy  confifted  of  his  library, 
which  was  valned  at  6000/.  ;  and  10,000/.  to  be  laid 
our,  6000  in  building  a  library,  and  4000  in  furnifh- 
ing  it  with  books.  He  wrote  fome  of  the  poems  in 
the  Mufa  Anglican*,  printed  2t  London  in  1741. 

CODRUS,  the  17th  and  laft  king  of  Athens,  fon 
of  Mclanthus.  When  the  Heraclidas  made  war  againft 
Athens,  the  oracle  fdid  that  the  victory  would  be 
granted  to  that  nation  whofe  king  was  killed  in  battle. 
The  Heraclidas  upon  this  gave  Ariel:  orders  to  fpare 
the  life  of  Codrus  ;  but  the  patriotic  king  difgujfed 
himfelf  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Codrus  was  defervedly  called  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try. He  reigned  21  years,  about  2153  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  To  pay  more  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, the  Athenians  made  a  refolution  that  no  man 
after  Codrus  fhould  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king. 
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Coecum        COECUM,  or  blind-gut.    See  Anatomy,  n°93. 

S  Dr  Mufgrave  gives  us  an  account,  in  the  Philofo- 

Oelus.     phical  Tranfactions,  of  the  coecum  of  a  dog  being  cut 

"—v"*""*  out  without  any  prejudice  to  the  animal.     Mr  Giles 

gives  us  another  of  the  coecum  of  a  lady  being  diftend- 

ed,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumor   that  held  almofl  fix  pints 

of  a  thin,  greyifh  almofl  liquid  fubftance,  of  which 

fhe  died.     And  Mr  Knowler  a  third,  of  a  boy's  coecum 

being  vaftly  extended  and  fluffed  with  cherry-flones, 

which  likewife  proved  mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS,  in  algebra,  are  fuch  numbers  or 
known  quantities  as  are  put  before  letters  or  quanti- 
ties, whether  known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus,  in  3  x,  a  x,  or 
b  xj  3,  a  and  b,  are  the  coefficients  of  .v.-  and  in  6  a, 
9  b ;  6,  and  9,  are  die  coefficients  of  a  and  b.  See 
Algebra. 

COELESTIAL,  or  Celestial,  in  general,  de- 
notes any  thing  belonging  to  the  heavens  :  thus  we  fay, 
cxlejlial  obferv ations ,  the  ctrlcflialglobe,  ire. 

COELIAC  artery,  in  anatomy,  that  artery  which 
iiiues  from  the  aorta,  jufl  below  the  diaphragm.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  123. 

Coeliac  Vein,  in  anatomy,  that  running  through  the 
inteftinum  rectum,  along  with  the  coeliac  artery. 

COELIMONTANA  Porta  (Pliny),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Coelius  ; 
and  hence  its  name  :  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Afmaria 
byfome;  but  this  others  doubt.  By  this  gate  Alaric 
with  hi3  Goths  is  faid  to  have  entered  and  plundered 
Rome. 

COELIOBRIGA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Bracari  in  the  Hither  Spain,  to  the  fouth  of  Bracara 
Augufta,  the  north  of  the  Durius,  and  not  far  from 
the  Atlantic;  a  municipium  (Coin).  Now  thought 
to  be  Barcslos,  a  town  of  Entre  Minho  y  Duero.  W. 
Long.  9.   15.  Lat.  41.  20. 

COELIUS  mons,  one  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome  ; 
fo  called  from  Coeles,  a  Tufcan  captain,  who  came  to 
the  afliftance  of  Romulus  againft  the  Sabines,  (Diony- 
fius  HalicarnafTeus) .  Called  alfo  Querculanus ,  or  Quer- 
cetulanus,  from  the  oaks  growing  on  it ;  and  Augujlus, 
by  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Suetonius).  To  the  eaft  it  had 
the  city  walls,  on  the  fouth  the  Coeliolus,  to  the  wefl 
the  Palatine,  and  on  the  north  the  Efquiliae. 

-  COELIOLUS,  a  part  of  mount  Coelius  to  the 
fouth,  called  Minor  Coelius  (Martial) ;  having  the  city 
walls  on  the  eaft,  the  Aventrne  to  the  fouth,  on  the 
wefl  and  north  the  valley  through  which  the  rivulet  of 
the  Appia  runs. 

-  COlLOMA,  among  phyficians,  a  hollow  ulcer, 
feated  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

COELOS  portus  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  to  the  fouth  of  Seftos  ;  where 
the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  after  a  fea  victory  over 
the  Lacedemonians  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

COELOS  YRIA,  in  the  larger  fenfe  of  the  word, 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  country  lying  fouthward 
cf  Seleucia,  and  extending  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Arabia  : 
but  this  word  is  principally  applied  to  the  valley  lying 
between  Libaaus  and  Antilibanus.  This  word  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment. 

COELUS  (Heaven),  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon 
of  vEther  and  Dies  or  Air  and  Day.  According  to 
Vol.  V. 


Heliod,  he  married  Terra  or  the  Earth  :  on  whom  lie  C 
begat  Aurea  or  the  Mountains,  the  Ocean,  &c.  But 
having  at  length  imprifoned  the  Cyclops,  who  were 
alfo  his  children,  his  wife,  being  offended,  incited  her 
fon  Saturn  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  brothers  ; 
and,  by  her  aflillance,  he  bound  and  caftrated  Coelus, 
when  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound  produ- 
ced the  three  furies,  the  giants,  and  the  wood-nymphs  ; 
and  the  genital  parts  being  thrown  into  the  iea,  im- 
pregnated the  waters,  and  formed  the  goddefs  Venus. 
This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uranus. 

COEMETERY.     See  Cemetery. 

COEMPTIONALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  old  Haves,  which  were  fold  in  a  lot 
with  other?,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fold  alone. 

COENOBITE,  a  religious  who  lives  in  a  convent, 
or  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule;  in  oppofition 
to  anachoret,  or  hermit,  who  lives  in  folitude.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  zciv©.  communis;  and 
/2/©v,  vita,  "  life".  Caffian  makes  this  difference  be- 
tween a.conve?it  and  a  monajiery ,  that  the  latter  may  be 
applied  to  the  refidence  of  a  fingle  religious  or  reclufe ,- 
whereas  the  convent  implies  asnobites,  or  numbers  of 
religious  living  in  common.  Fletiry  fpeaks  of  three 
kinds  of  monks  in  Egypt ;  auacborets,  who  live  in 
folitude;  canobites,  who  continue  to  live  in  commu- 
nity; a\\&  far ab aites,  who  are  a  kind  of  monks-errant, 
that  ft  roll  from  place  to  place.  He  refers  the  inititu- 
tion  of  coenobites  to  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  and 
makes  it  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of 
the  faithful  at  Jerufalem.  Though  St  Pachomius  is 
ordinarily  owned  the  inflitutor  of  the  coenobite  life ;  as 
being  the  firft  who  gave  a  rule  to  any  community, 

COENOBIUM,  jto/vo/2/M,  the  ftate  of  living  in  a  fo- 
ciety,  or  community,  where  all  things  are  common. 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  author  or  firft  infli- 
tutor of  this  kind  of  life  ;  his  difciples,  though  fome 
hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  their 
private  eftates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the  joint 
flock  of  the  whole.  The  EfTenians  among  the  Jews 
and  Platonifls  are  faid  to  have  lived  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Many  of  the  Chriftians  alfo  have  thought  this 
the  moft  perfect  kind  of  fociety,  as  being  that  in  which 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  chofe  to  live. 

COESFELDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftpha- 
lia,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  bifhop  of  Munfter, 
where  he  often  refides.  It  is  near  the  river  Burkel, 
E.  Long.  64.  2.  N.  Lat.   51.  58. 

COEVORDEN,  one  of  the  ftrongefl  towns  in  the. 
United  Provinces,  in  OveryfTel,  fortified  by  the  fa- 
mous Cohorn.  It  was  taken  by  the  bifhop  of  Munfter, 
1673;  and  the  Dutch  retook  it  the  fame  year.  It  is 
furrounded  by  a  morafs.  E.  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat. 
52.  40. 

COFFEA,  the  Coffee-tree:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
47th  order,  Stellate.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped  ; 
the  ftamina  above  the  tube ;  the  berry  inferior,  difper- 
nious;  the  feeds  arillated,  or  having  a  proper  exterior 
covering  dropping  off  of  its  own  accord.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia 
Felix.  It  feldom  rifes  more  than  16  or  18  feet  in 
height ;  the  main  ftem  grows  upright,  and  is  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark ;  the  branches  are  produced 
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Coffee,  horizontally  and  oppofite,  crofuug  each  other  at  every 
— --v —  joint  j  fo  chat  every  fide  of  the  tree  is  fully  garniihed 
with  them,  and  they  form  a  fort,  of  pyramid.  The 
leave3  alfo  Hand  oppofue  ;  and  when  fully  grown  are 
about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the 
middle,  decfeafing  toward  each  end  ;  the  borders  are 
waved,  and  the  furface  is  of  alucid  green.  The  flowers  . 
are  produced  in  clu.fte.rs  at  the  root  of  the  leaves,  fit- 
ting clofe  to  the  branches;  they  are  tubulous,  and 
fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  they  are  divided  into 
five  parts  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour,  but  are  of  fhort  duration.  The  fruit, 
which  is  the  only  ufeful  part,  refembles  a  cherry.  It 
grows  in  clufters,  and  is  ranged  along  the  branches 
under  the  axillas  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fame  green  as  the 
laurel,  but  fomethino-lonp-er.  When  it  comes  to  be  of 
a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufactured  into  thofe  coffee-beans  now  fo  generally 
known.  The  mill  is  compofedof  two  wooden  rollers 
furni'hed  with  iron  plates  1 8  inches  long,  and  io  or 
12  in  diameter.  Thefe  moveable  rollers  are  made  to 
approach  a  third  which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call 
the  chops.  Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  dripped  of  its  firft 
fk'ui,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  . 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation  ;  being 
flat  on  the  one  fide  aud  round  on  the  other.  From 
this  machine  if  falls  into  a  brafs  fieve,  where  the  fkin 
drops  between  the  wires,  while  the  fruit  (lides  over 
them  intothebafketsplace'd  ready  toreceiveit:  it  is  then 
thrown  into  a  veifel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for 
one  night,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  warned.  When 
the  whole  is  finilhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  an- 
other machine  called  the  peeling-miii.  This  is  a  wood- 
en grinder,  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
mule  or  horfe.  In  palling  over  the  coffee  it  takes  off 
the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin  fkin  that 
detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  out 
of  this  mill  to  be  put  into  another,  which  is  called  the 
wbiHowing-mz//.  This  machine  is  provided  with  four 
pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a 
ilave  with  confiderable  force  ;  and  the  wind  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the  coffee 
of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  after- 
wards put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries, 
and  any  filth  that  may  remain  among  them,  are  fe- 
parated  by  negroes,  after  which  the  coffee  is  fit  for 
fale. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  the 
Ead  Indies,  the  Kle  of  Bourbon,  and  fevcral  parts  of 
America.  It  is  alfo  raifed  in  botanic  gardens  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Europe.  Prince  Eugene's  garden  at  Vi- 
enna produced  more  coffee  than  was  fufficient  for  his 
own  confumption.  It  delights  particularly  in  hills  and 
mountains,  where  its  root  is  almod  always  dry,  and 
its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle  fhowers.  It 
prefers  a  wedern  afpect,  and  ploughed  ground  with- 
out any  appearance  of  grafs.  The  plants  fhould  be 
placed  at  eight  feet  didance  from  each  other,  and  in 
holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  them- 
felves,  they  would  rife  to  the  height  of  16  or  18  feet, 
as  already  obferved  •-  but  they  are  generally  dinted 
to  five,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering  their  fruit 
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with  the.  greater  eafe.      Thus   drawft, -they,  extend     Coffte.- 

their    branches  fo,    that   they   cover  the  v,  hole  fpot  v v > 

round  abo.ut  them.     They  begin  to  yield  fruit  the  third 
year,  but  are  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the 
fame  infirmities  that  mod  other  trees  are  fubjectto, 
thefe  are  likewife  in  danger  of  being  dcflroyed  by  a 
worm   or  by    the  fcorching  rays  of   the  fun.      The 
hills  where  the -coffee-trees,  are  found  have  generally 
a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.     In  the  laft,.  it  knguifhe^  ;. 
for  fome  times  and  then  dies  :  in  the  former,  its  roots, 
which  feldom  fail  of  driking  between  dones,  obtain 
nourifhment, .and  keep  the  tree  alive  and  fruitful  for  , 
^o.years.     This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the  ; 
coffee-tree.     The  proprietor,  at  the. end  oi  this  period,  m 
not  only  finds  himielf  without  trees,  but  has  his  land 
reduced,  that  it  is  not  fit  lor  any  kind  of  culture  ;  and 
unlefs  he  is  fo  dictated,  that  he  can  break  up  a  fpot  of 
virgin  land,  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  that  which  is.v. 
totally  exhauded  by  the  coffee-trees,  his  lofs  is  -irre-   . 
parable. 

The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia  is  found  fo  greatly 
to  excel   that  raifed  in  the.  American  plantations  or 
elfewhere,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  now  but 
feldom  practifed  in  any  of  the  Britiih  colonies.     Large 
plantations  of  this  kind  were  formerly  made  in  fome 
of  them  ;  and  it  was  propofed.  to  the  parliament  to   , 
give  a  proper  encouragement  for  cultivating  this  com' 
modity  tliere,  fo  as  to  ..enable   the  planters  to  under-   . 
fell  the  importers  from  Arabia.     Accordingly,  there 
was  an  abatement  of, the  duty  payable  on  all  coffee  ., 
imported  from  the  colonies  in  America,  which  at  that 
time  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufheient  encouragement  for 
this  kind  of  commerce  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  the  A-    . 
merican  coffee  to  .the  Arabian  hath  almod  ruined  the  : 
project.     Mr  Miller  propofes  fome  improvements  in 
the  method   of  cultivation.      According  to  him,    the 
trees  are  planted  in"  too  moid  a  foil,  and  the  berries 
are  gathered  too  foon.     They  ought,  he  fays,  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  their  fkins  are 
fhrivelled,  and  they  fall  from  the  trees  when  fhaken. 
This  will  indeed  greatly  diminifh  their  weight,  but  - 
the  value  of  the  commodity  will  thereby  be  increafed 
to  more  than  double  of  that  which  is  gathered  fooner. 
In  Arabia,  they  always  diake  the  berries  off  the  trees,   , 
fpreading  cloths  to  receive  them,  and  only  take  fuch 
as  readily  fall  at  each  time.     Another  caufe  may  be 
the  method  of  drying  the  berries.     They  are,,  he  ob-    . 
ferves,  very  apt  to  imbibe  moifture,  or  the  flavour  of 
any  thing  placed  near  them.     A  bottle  of  rum  placed 
in  a  clofet,  in  which  a  canafier  of  coffee-berries  clofely 
dopped  was  Handing  on  a  fhelf  at  a  confiderable  di- 
dance, in  a  few  days  fo  impregnated- the  berries  as  to 
render   them  very   difagreeable  :  the  fame  hath  alfo 
happened  by  a  bottle  of  fpirit  of  wine  dandingin  the 
fame  clofet  with  coffee  and  tea,  both  which  Were  in  a 
few.  days  fpoiled  by  it.     Some  years  ago,    a  coffee- 
fhip  from    India  had  a    few   bags  of    pepper  put  on 
board,  the  flavour  of  which  was  imbibed  by  the  coffee, 
and  the  whole  cargo  fpoiled.     For  thefe  reafons,  Mr 
Miller  directs  that  coffee-berries  fhould  never  be  brought 
over   in  fhips  freighted   with  rum,  nor  laid    to  dry 
in  the  houfes  where  fugars  are  boiled  or  mm  diflilled. 
When  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  off 
when  the   trees  are  perfectly  dry,  and  fpread  upon 
cloths  in  the  fun  to  dry,  carrying  them  every  evening 
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Caffee.    under  coyer,  to  prevent  the  dews  or  rain  from  falling 

— -v '  on  them.     When  perfectly  dry,  they  Should  have  their 

outer  fkins  beaten  off,  and  then  be  carefully  packed  up 
in  cloths  or  bags  three  or  four  times  double. 

The  coffee- tree,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is 
'  Sometimes  cultivated  in  European  gardens  ,  but  for 
this  it  requires  the  afliftaneeof  a  Hove.  It  makes  a 
fine  appearance  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  (being  an 
evergreen),  but  efpecially  when  in  flower,  and  when 
:  the  berries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in  the  winter, 
fo  that  they  continue  a  long  time  in  that  State.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  berries  ;  but  they  mult  be  plant- 
ed immediately  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  for  they 
lofe  their  vegetative  quality  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  when 
-  fent  abroad  "by  the  poll,  they  have  constantly  failed  in 
•  thofe  that  have  been  a  fortnight  on  their  journey  ;  fo 
that  where  thefe  trees  are  deiired,  the  young  plants 
muftbeSent,  if  it  be  at  any  diftance  from  the  place 
where  they  grow.  The  frefh  berries  may  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
ubark.  If  the  bed  be  of  a  proper  temperature,  the 
young  plant:>  will  appear  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
lime  ;  and  in  fix  weeks  more,  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting into  Several  pots.  During  Summer,  they  muff 
be  frequently  watered  ;  but  not  in  too  great  plenty, 
fetherwife  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  rot.  The  firft  Sign 
of  the  plants  being  dif.rdered  is  their  leaves  Sweating 
out  a  clammy  juice  ;  after  which  they  are  over-run 
with  infects,  that  cannot  be  destroyed  till  the  plants 
have  recovered  their  health  ;  fo  that  on  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  thofe  infects,  the  trees  mould  be  removed 
into  frefh  earth,  and  all  poffible  care  taken  to  recover 
them.  The  diforders  incident  to  them,  generally  pro- 
ceed either  from  their  having  been  put  into  large  pots, 
or  from  the  earth  about  them  being  too  ft  iff  or  over- 
watered,  The  molt  proper  foil  for  them  is  that 
of  a  kitchen-garden,  which  is  naturally  loofe,  and  not 
Subject:  to  bind,  efpecially  if  it  has  conftantly  been 
well  wrought  and  dunged. 

Coffee  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from 
thofe  berries;  very  familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  100 
years,  and  among  the  Turks  for  1 70. 

Its  original  is  not  well  known.    Some  afcribe  it  to 
the  prior  of  a  monaftery  ;   who  being  informed  by  a 
goat-herd,  that  his  cattle  fometimes  browzing  on   the 
tree  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  curi- 
ous to  prove  its  virtue :  accordingly,  he  firft  tried  it 
on   his  monks,  to  prevent  their   Sleeping  at  matins. 
Others  from  Sehehabeddin,    refer   the  invention  of 
coffee  to  the  Perfians  :  from  whom  it  was  learned  in 
the  15th  century  by  Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  ;   and  who  having  tried 
its  virtues  ftimlelf,    and    found  that  it  diflipated  the 
fumes  which  oppreffed  the  head,  infpiredjoy,  opened 
the -kowels,  and  prevented   fleep,  without   being  in- 
commoded by  it,  recommended    it   firft  to  his   der- 
vifes,  with  whom  he  ufed  to  fpend  the  night  in  prayer. 
Their  example  brought  coffee  into  vogue  at  Aden; 
the  profeifors  of  the  law  for  ftudy,  artifans  to   work, 
travellers  to  walk  in   the  night,   in  fine  every  body 
ar  Aden,  drank  coffee.      Hence   it   pafTed  to  Mecca; 
where  firft  the  devotees,  then  the  reft  of  the  people, 
took  it.     From  Arabia  Felix    it  paiTed  to   Cairo.     In 
1541,  Kahie  Beg  prohibited  it,   from  a  perSuafion  that 
it  inebriated,  and  inclined  to  things  forbidden.     But 
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Sultau  Catifou  immediately  after  took  off  the  proliibi-  .  >j  .... 
tion  :  and  coffee  advanced  from  Egypt  to  Syria  ana  u — ^"^ 
Constantinople.  The  dervifes  declaimed  againft  rt 
from  the  Alcoran,  which  declares,  that  coal  is  not  0$ 
the  number  of  things  created  by  God  for  food.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  multi  ordered  the  coffee- houfes  to  be 
fliut  ;  but  his  fucceffor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  coal, 
they  were  again  opened  During  the  war  in  Candia, 
the  aflemblies  of  news-mongers  making  too  free  with 
State  affairs,  the  grand  viiir  Cuproli  fuppreffed  the 
coffee-honSes  at  Constantinople  :  which  i'uppreffion, 
though  Still  on  foot,  does  not  prevent  the  public  tile 
of  the  liquor  there.  Thevenot,  the  traveller,  was 
the  firft  who  brought  it  into  France  ;  and  a  Greek 
Servant,  named  Fafqua,  brought  into  Englnd  by  Mi- 
Dan.  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  in  1652,  to  make 
his  coffee,  firft  fet  up  the  profeilion  of  coffes~mari,  ana 
introduced  the  drink  into  that  iilaud. 

The  word  coffee  is  originally  Arabic :  the  Turks  pro-, 
nounce  it  caheuh,  and  the  Arabians  cahuah;  which  fomc 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  thing 
that  takes  away  the  appetite,  others  for  any  thing  that 
promotes  appetite,  and  others  again  for  any  thing  that 
gives  ftrength  and  vigour.  The  Mahometans,  it  is 
obferved,  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of cahuah.  The  firft 
is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates  :  the  Second  is 
made  oS  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee-berry;  this 
they  call  the  Sultan's  coffee,  from  their  having  firft 
introduced  it  on  account  of  its  heating  lefs  than  the 
berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open :  the 
third  is  that  made  with  the  berry  itfelf,  which  alone 
is  ufed  in  Europe,  the  pods  being  found  improper  for 
transportation.  Some  Europeans  who  imported  the 
pods  called  them  the  fewer  of  the  coffee-tree.  The 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occafioned  its  being 
ca.\)edj)ruj>  of  the  Indian  mulberry,  under  which  Spe- 
cious name  it  firft  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  confifts  in  rsafting,  or  gi- 
ving it  a  juft  degree  of  torrefaction  on  an  earthen  or 
metalline  plate,  till  it  have  acquired  a  browifh  hue 
equally  deep  on  all  fides.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
as  much  as  Serves  the  prefent  occafion.  A  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  is  nsxt  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  put 
intoit.  After  it  has  juft  boiled,  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  the  decoction  having  Stood  a  while  to  fettle 
and  fine,  they  pour  or  decant  it  into  diihes.  The  or- 
dinary method  of  roafting  coffee  amongft  us  is  in  a  tin 
cylindrical  box  full  of  holes,  through  the  middle 
whereof  runs  a  Spit;  under  this  is  a  Semicircular" 
hearth,  whereon  is  a  large  charcoal-fire  :  by  help  of 
a  jack  the  Spit  turns  Swift,  and  fo  roafts  the  berry 
being  now  and  then  taken  up  to  be  fhaken.  "Vv  hen  the 
oil  riSes,  and  it  is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it 
is  emptied  into  two  receivers  made  with  large  hoops, 
whofe  bottoms  are  iron  plates:  there  the  coffee  is 
fhaken  and  left  till  aim  oft  cold  ;  and  if  it  look  bri  ;ln 
and  oily,  it  is  a  Sign  it  is  well  done. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  this  berry.     To  determine  its  real 
effects  on  the  human  body,  Dr  Percival'has  made  Se- 
veral experiments,  the  refiilt  of  which  he  gives  in  the 
following" words  :  "  From  thefe  observations  we  may  EJfays, 
infer  that  coffee  is  flightly  aftringent,  and  antiSceptic  ;  Vol.  Ifc 
that   it    moderates    alimentary    fermentation,  and    is  P-  i37> 
powerfully  Sedative.     Its  action  on  the  nervous  Syftem 
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Coffee,     probably  depends  on  the   oil  it  contains;  which   re- 
Coffer.     Ceives  its  flavour,  and   is  rendered  mildly   empyreu- 


matic,  by  the  procefs  of  roafting.  Neumann  obtained 
by  diftillation  from  one  pound  of  coffee,  five  ounces 
five  drachms  and  a  half  of  water,  fix  ounces  and  half 
a  drachm  of  thick  fetid  oil,  and  four  ounces  and  two 
drachms  of  a  caput  mortuum.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  rye,  torrefied  with  a  few  almonds,  which  furnilh 
the  neceffary  proportion  of  oil,  is  now  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  fubftitute  for  tbefe  berries. 

i(  The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  feem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  grateful  fenfation  which  it  produces  in 
the  ftomach,  and  from  the  iedative  powers  it  exerts 
on.  the  vis  vita.  Hence  it  ailift  digeftion,  and  re- 
lieves the  headach  ;  and  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
11  peculiar  propriety,  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians  ; 
becauteit  counteracts  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  to 
he  uf'e  of  which  thofe  nations  are  much  addicted. 

"  In  delicate  habits,  it  often  occafions  watchfulnefs 
tremors,  and  many  of  thofe  complaints  which  are  de- 
nominated nervous.  It  has  been  even  fufpected  of 
producing  pallies;  and  from  my  own  obfervation,  I 
mould  apprehend,  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Si'are  affirms  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too  li- 
beral ufe  of  coffee,  and  that  his  diforder  was  remo- 
ved by  abftinence  from  that  liquor. 

<■'  The  following  curious  and  important  observa- 
tion is  extracted  from  a  letter  with  which  I  was  ho- 
noured by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  April  1773  :  "  On 
reading  your  fection  concerning  coffee,  one  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  I  have  obferved  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  you  have  faid  of  its  fedative  virtues. 
It  is  the  beft  abater  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  periodic 
afthma  that  I  have  feem.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of 
the  beft  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  ftrong 
immediately  after  grinding  it.  I  have  commonly  or- 
dered an  ounce  for  one  difh  :  which  is  to  be  repeated 
frefh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  ; 
and  which  I  direct  to  be  taken  without  milk  or  fugar. 
The  medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by  Mufgrave, 
in  his  treat ife  De  artkritide  anomla  :  but  I  nift  heard 
of  it  from  a  phyfician  in  this  place,  who  having  once 
practifed  it  in  Litchfield,  had  been  informed  by  the 
old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir  John  Floyer,  during 
the  latter  year  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  leaft 
lived  eafy  under,  his  afthma,  from  the  ufe  of  very 
ftrong  coffee.  This  difcovery  it  feems,  he  made  af- 
ter the  publication  of  his  book  upon  that  difeafe." 
Since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I  have  frequently  di- 
rected coffee  in  the  afthma  with  great  fuccefs." 

COFFER,  in  architecture,  a  fquare  depreffure  or 
finking  in  each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice  :  ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  rofe, 
fometimes  with  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichments 

Coffer,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  hollow  lodg- 
ment, athwart  a  dry  moat,  from  6  to  7  feet  deep, 
and  from  16  to  18  broad  :  the  upper  part  made  of 
pieces  of  timber  raifed  tv/o  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat  ;  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden 
with  earth  for  its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
with  embrafures  :  the  coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  caponiers,  excepting  that  this  laft  is  fometimes 
mads  bej'ond  the  counterfcarp  on  the  glacis  ;  and  the 
coffer  always  in  the  moat  taking  up  its  whole  breadth, 
which  the  caponiere  does  not.     It  differs  from  the 


traverfe  and  gallery,  in   that  thefe  latter  are  made  by    Cofferer, 
the  befiegers,  and  the  coffer  by  the   befieged.     The     Coffin/ 
befieged  generally  make  ufe  of  coffers  torepulfe  the  v~~>^— ' 
befiegers  when  they  endeavour  to  pafs  the  ditch.     To 
fave  themfelves  from  the  fire  ot  thefe  coffers,  the  be- 
fiegers throw  up  the  earth   on  that  fide  towards  the 
coffer. 

COFFERER  of  the  King's  houshold,  in  Britain,  a 
principal  officer  in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller. 
He  was  likewife  a  white-ftaff  officer,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  He  had  a  fpecial  charge 
arid  overfight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  houfehold. 
He  paid  the  wages  of  the  king's  fervants  below  ftairs, 
and  for  proviiions  as  directed  by  the  board  of  green 
cloth.  This  office  is  now  fuppreffed,  and  the  buiinefs 
of  it  is  traufacted  by  the  lord  fteward,  and  paymafter 
of  the  houfehold.  He  had  L.  100  a-year  wages,  and 
L.  400  a-year  board-wages. 

COFFIN,  the  cheft  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground. 

The  Sepulchral  honours  paid  to  the  manes  of  de- 
parted friends  in  ancient  times,  demand  attention, 
and  are  extremely  curious.  Their  being  put  into  a 
coffiji  has  been  particularly  confidered  as  a  mark  of 
the  higheft  distinction.  With  us  the  pooreft  people 
have  their  coffins.  If  the  relations  cannot  afford  them 
the  parilh  is  at  the  expence.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  eaft  they  are  not  at  all  made  ufe  of  in  our  times ; 
Turks  and  Christians,  as  Thevenot  affures  us,  agree 
in  this.  The  ancient  Jews  feem  to  have  buried  their 
dead  in  the  fame  manner:  neither  was  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  fhould  feem,  put  into  a  coffin;  nor  that 
of  Eliflia,  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  whofe  bones  were  touched 
by  the  corpfe  that  was  let  down  a  little  after  into  his 
fepulchre.  However,  that  they  were  anciently  made 
ufe  of  in  Egypt,  all  agree  ;  and  antique  coffins  of  [tone 
aw\J)comore  wood,  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  that  country ; 
not  to  mention  thofe  faid  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of 
pafteboard  ;  formed  by  folding  or  glewing  cloth  to- 
gether a  great  many  times,  curioufly  plaltered,  and 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  ancient 
Egyptian  etiftom,  and  not  practifed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  were,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe  that  the 
facred  historian  exprefsly  obferves  of  Jofeph,  that  he 
was  not  only  enbalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin  too  *  ;  *Gen.I.266 
both  beingmanagements  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.. 

Bifhop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on  this  paffage, 
takes  notice  of  thefe  Egyptian  coffins  of  fycomore 
wood,  and  of  pafte-board  ;  but  he  doth  not  mention 
the  contrary  ufage  in  the  neighbouring  countries 
which  was  requifite,  one  might  fuppofe,  in  order  fully 
to  illuflrate  the  place :  but  even  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  conveyed  the  whole  idea  of  the  facred  au- 
thor. Maillet  apprehends  that  all  were  not  enclofed 
in  coffins  who  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian  repofitories 
of  the  dead  :  but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated 
to  perfons  of  figure :  for  after  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  feveral  riches  found  in  thofe  chambers  of 
death,  he  adds  f,  "  But  it  muff  not  be  imagined  that  f  Let.  viiv 
the  bodies  depofited  in  this  gloomy  apartments  were  p-  »8i. 
all  inclofed  in  chefls,  and  placed  in  niches.  The 
greateft  part  were  fimply  embalmed  and  fwathed  af- 
ter-tiiat  manner  which  every  one  hath  fome  notion 
of ;  after  which  they  laid  them  one  by  the  fide  of 
another  without  any  ceremony.     Some  were  even  laid 
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in  thefe  tombs  without  any  embalming  at  all ;  or  fuch 
a  flight  one,  that  there  remains  nothing  of  them  in 
the  linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  but  the  bones, 
and  thole  half  rotten.  It  is  probable,  that  each 
coniiderable  family  had  one  of  thefe  burial  places  to 
themfelves;  that  the  nitches  were  deligned  for  the 
bodies  of  the  heads  of  the  families  ;  and  that  thofe  of 
their  domeftics  or  ilaves  had  no  other  care  taken  of 
them  than  the  laying  them  on  the  ground,  after  ha- 
ving been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that ;  which, 
with  ik  doubt,  was  alfo  all  that  was  done  even  to  the 
heads  of  families  of  lei's  diftinction."  After  this  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  burial,  practifed  anci- 
ently in  that  country,  which  had  been  but  lately  difco- 
vered  ;  and  which  coniiited  in  placing  the  bodies,  af- 
ter they  were  fwathed,  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
covering  them  with  a  mat,  under  a  depth  of  fand  of 
feven  or  eight  feet. 

That  coffins  then  were  not  univerfally  ufed  in  E- 
gypt,  is  undoubted  from  thefe  accounts  ;  and  probably 
they  were  only  perfons  of  diitindion  who  were  buried 
in  them.  It  is  alio  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in 
times  fo  remote  as  that  of  Jofeph,  they  might  be 
much  lefs  common  than  afterwards  ;  and  confequently, 
that  Jofeph's  being  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  might  be 
mentioned  with  a  deiign  to  exprefs  the  great  honours 
which  the  Egyptians  did  him  at  his  death,  as  well  as 
in  life,  being  interred  after  the  moil  fumptuous  man- 
ner of  the  Egyptians,  embalmed,  and  put  into  a  coffin. 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  veriion,  which  was 
made  for  Egyptians,  feems  to  reprefent  coffins  as  a 
mark  of  grandeur.     Job  xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  account,  that  the  widow 
of  Nam's  fon  is  reprefented  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  <?°f@~,  or  "  on  a  bier :"  for  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known 
to  lay  their  dead  bodies  in  the  earth  uninclofed,  carry 
them  frequently  out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin.  So 
Dr  Ruffel,  in  particular,  defcribes  the  bier  ufed  for 
the  Turks  at  Aleppo,  as  a  kind  of  coffin  much  in  the 
form  of  ours,  only  that  the  lid  rifes  with  a  ledge  in 
the  middle.  Chriftians,  indeed,  as  he  tells  us,  are  car- 
ried to  the  grave  on  an  open  bier  :  but  as  the  moil 
common  kind  of  bier  refembles  our  coffins,  that  ufed 
by  the  people  of  Nain  might  very  poifibly  be  of  the 
fame  kind ;  in  which  cafe  the  word  <rop ©*.  was  very 
proper. 

COGGLE,  or  Cog,  a  fmall  fifhing-boat  upon  the 
coafts  of  Yorkfhire  :  and  cogs  (cogones)  are  a  kind  of 
little  fhips  or  veiTels  ufed  in  the  rivers  Oufe  and  Hnm- 
ber  ;  (Stat.  23.  H.  VIII.  c.  18.)  Prxparatis  cogonibus, 
gallsis,  ir  aliis  navibus,  ire.  (Matt.  Paris,  ami.  1066.) 
And  hence  the  cogmen,  boatmen,  and  feamen,  who  af- 
ter fhipwreck  or  loffes  by  fea  travelled  and  wandered 
about  to  defraud  the  people  by  begging  and  ftealing, 
until  they  were  reftrained  by  proper  laws. 

COGITATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  the  a& 
of  thinking. 

COGNAC,  a  town  of  France  in  Angoumois,  with 
a  caftle,  where  Francis  I.  was  born.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Charante,  in  a  very  pleafant  country,  abounding 
in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  excellent  brandy.  W. 
Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  42. 

COGNATE,  in  Scots  law,  any  male  relation  thro' 
the  mother. 
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COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  for  that 
line  of  confanguinity  which  is  between  males  and  fe- 
males, both  defcended  from  the  fame  father  ;  as  ag- 
nation is  for  the  line  of  parentage  between  males  only 
defcended  from  the  fame  itock. 

CO«jNI,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Caramania 
in  Turkey  in  Afia,  and  the  refidence  of  a  beglerbeg. 
It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  country,  abounding  in  corn, 
fruits,  pulfe,  and  cattle.  Here  are  ihecp  Whofe  tails 
weigh  30  pounds.     E.  Long.  32.  56.  N.  Lat.  37.  56. 

COGNITIONIS  causa,  in  Scots  law.  "When  a 
creditor  charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  conftitute  the  debt  againft  him,  and  the  heir 
renounces  the  fucceffion,  the  creditor  can  obtain  no 
decreet  of  conftitution  of  that  debt  againft  the  heir  ; 
but  only  a  decreet  fubjecling  the  hareditas  jacens,  or 
the  eftate  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to  his  dili- 
gence :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  eognitiouis  caufa. 

COGNIZANCE, orCoNNUSANCE, in  Englifiilaw, 
has  divers  iignifications.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  fine,  or  confeilion  of  fomething  done  ; 
fometimes  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take 
cognizance  of  a  caufe  ;  and  fometimes  a  particular  jurif- 
diction,  as  cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to  call 
a  caufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  perfon 
can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  {how  a  charter  for 
it.  The  cognizance  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city 
or  a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all  contracts,  ire.  within  the 
liberty  ;  and  if  any  one  is  impleaded  for  fuch  matters 
in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  the  mayor,  ire.  of  fuch 
franchife  may  demand  cognizance  of  the  plea,  and 
that  it  may  be  determined  before  them. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  water- 
man's or  ferving-man's  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the 
giver's  creft,  whereby  he  is  difcerned  to  belong  to  this 
or  that  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

COGS.     SeeCoGGLE. 

COHABITATION,  denotes  the  ftate  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  live  together  without  being  legally 
married.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabita- 
tion for  year  and  day,  or  a  complete  twelvemonth,  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony. 

CO-HEIR,  one  who  fucceeds  to  a  fhare  of  an  inheri- 
tance, to  be  divided  among  feveral. 

COHESION,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  attraction, 
denoting  that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  ad- 
here or  ftick  together. 

This  power  was  firft  confidered  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton as  one  of  the  properties  eflential  to  all  matter,  and 
the  caufe  of  all  that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  texture 
of  different  terrcftrial  bodies.  He  did  not,  however, 
abfolutely  deterrnine  that  the  power  of  cohefion  was 
an  immaterial  one  ;  but  thought  it  might  poffibly  arife, 
as  well  as  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  action  of  an 
ether.  His  account  of  the  original  conftitution  of  mat- 
ter is  as  follows  :  It  feems  probable,  that  God  in  the 
beginning  formed  ?natter  in  folid,  maffy.  impenetrable, 
moveable  particles ;  of  fuch  fizes,  figures,  and  other 
properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  fpace,  as  moft 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  :  and 
that  thefe  primitive  particles  being  folid,  are  incom- 
parably harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compofed  of 
them  ;  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
in  pieces;  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himfelf  naade  one  at  the  fir.it  creation.  While 
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Cohefion.  'tlic  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies  flections  of  the  rays  of  light ;  the  rays  being  repelled  Cohesion, 

'  of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages  ;  by  bodies  in  both  thefe  cafes  without  the  immediate  * 

but  fhquld  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  contact  of  the  reflecting  or  inflecting  body.     The  fame 

nature  of  all  things  depending  on  them  would  be  chan*  thing  icems  alfo  to  follow  from  the  emiifion  of  light ; 

ged.     Water  and  earth  cornpofed  of  old  worn  particles  a  ray,  as  foon  as  fhaken  off  from  a  body  by  the  vibra- 

ani  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the  ting  motion  ot  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  got  beyond 


fame  texture  with  water  and  earth  cornpofed  of  en- 
tire particles  in  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  that 
■  nature  may  be  lulling,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things 
.  are  to  be  placed  in  the  various  reparations  and  new 
aiTociations  and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  particles  ; 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midft 
of  folid  particles,  but  where  thefe  particles  are  laid  to- 
gether, and  touch  in  a  few  points."  Jt  feems  farther, 
"  That  thefe- particles  have  not  only  a  vis  inertia,  ac- 
companied with  fuch  pailive  laws  of  motion  as  natu- 
rally refal t  from  that  force  ;  but  alfo  that  they  are 
moved  by  certain  active  principles,  fuch  as  that  of  gra- 
vity, and  that  which  caufcth  fermentation  and  the  co- 
hefion  of  bodies.  Thefe  principles  are  to  be  con!ider= 
ed  not  as  occult  qualities,  fuppofed  to  refill  t  from  the 
fpecific  forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature 
by  which  the  things  themfslves  are  formed;  their 
truth  appearing  to  us  by  phenomena,  though  their 
caufe  is  not.  yet  flifcovered." 
Attraction  The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  diffe- 
thco-encral  rent,  bodies  in  the  univerfe  are  cornpofed,  according 
law°of  na-  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  that  of  attraction  :  i.  e.  "  Eve- 
tare,  ry  particle  of  matter  has  an  attractive  force,  or  a 
tendency  to  every  other  particle  ;  which  power  is 
ftrongeft  in  the  point  of  contact,  and  fuddenly  de- 
creafes,  infomuch  that  it  acts  no  more  at  the  leaft  fen- 
fible  diftance  ;  and  at  a  greater  diftance  is  converted 
into  a  repellent  force,  whereby  the  parts  fly  from 
each  other.  On  this  principle  of  attraction  may  we 
account  for  the  cohelion  of  bodies,  otherwife  inexpli- 
cable. 


the  reach  of  attraction,,  being  driven  away  with  ex- 
ceeding great  velocity  :  for  that  force  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  turn  it  back  in  reflection  may  be  fufiicient  to 
emit  it.  From  the  fame  repelling  power  it  feems -to 
be  that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet  ;  that  the  object-glafles  of  long  telefcopes  lie  up- 
on one  another  without  touching  ;  and  that  dry  pow- 
ders are  difficultly  made  to  touch  one  another  fo  as  to 
flick  together,  without  melting  them  or  wetting  them 
with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring  them  to- 
gether. 

"  The -particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies 
which  touch  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  : 
to  account  for  which,,  fome  philofophers  have  recouffe 
to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms, -which  in  effect  is  nothing 
elfe  but  to  beg  the  qucftion.  Others  imagine,  that 
the  particles  of  bodies  are  connected  by  reft,  /.  e.  in  ef- 
fect by  nothing  at  all  ;  and  others,  by  confpiring  mo- 
tions, /.  s.  by  a  relative  reft  among  tliemfelves.  For 
myfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohere  by  an  attractive  force,  whereby  they  tend 
mutually  to  each  oilier." 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  conftitution  No  con- 
of  bodies,  we  can  conclude  nothing,   except  that  they  clufion  t© 
are  cornpofed  of  an  iisfinite  number  of  little  particles,  be  drawn 
kept  together  by  a  force  or  power  ;  but  of  what  na-  *Iom  tlus 
ture  that  power  is,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  accoun'c" 
we  muft  remain  ignorant  till  farther  experiments  are 
made.      Some  of  the  Newtonian  philofophers,  how- 
ever, have  pofitively  determined  -thefe  powers  to  be 
immaterial.     In  confequence  of  this  fuppofition,  they4 
have  fo  refined  upon  attractions  and  repulfions,  that 


Formation       "  The  fmalleft  particles  may  cohere  by  the  ftrong 

of  particles  eft  attractions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker     their  fyftems  fcem  not  far  from  downright  fcepticifm, 

of  different  virtue  ;  and  many  of  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe     or  denying   the  exiftence  of -matter  altogether.      A 


fizes. 


bigger  particles,  whofe  virtue  is  ftill  lefs  ;  and  fo  on     fyftem  of  this  kind  we  find  adopted  by  Dr  Prieftley,*  •  Hif.  cf 


for  divers  fucceflions,  until  the  progreflion  end  in  the 
biggeft  particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemiftry, 
and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend  ;  and  which, 


from  MefTrs  Bofcovich  and  Michell,  in  order  to  folve  Fi/!en,xoL 
fome  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian-  doctrine  of»-P-392- 
light.     "  The  ca'ieft  method  (f~ys  he)  of  folving  sll 


8 

MrMi- 


by  cohering,  compofe  bodies  of  a  fenlible  magnitude,  difficulties,  is  to  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  Mr  Bofcovich,   ,  ,,,  V" 

Diftin&ion  If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to  who  fuppofes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable,  as  has  poth£fi5  L 

t>f  bodies     preffure  without  any  (tiding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and  been  perhaps  univerfaHy  taken  for  granted  ;  but  that  doptedby 

T°'    elaftic  ;  returning  to  its  figure  with  a  force  arifing  it  conlifts  of  phyfical  points  only,-  endued  with  powers  Dr  Prieft- 


foft,humid, 
&e. 


Exiftence 


from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts.  If  the  parts 
Aide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  foft. 
If  they  flip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agita- 
ted by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  great  enough  to  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  fluid  ;  and  if  it  be  apt 
to  flick  to  rhings,  it  is  humid  ;  and  the  drops  of  tvt- 
xy  fluid  affect  a  round  figure  by  the  mutual  attrac- 
tions of  their  parts,  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  fea 
affects  a  round  figure  from  the  mutual  attraction  and 
gravity  of  its  parts. 

"  Since  metals  diffolvcd  in  acids  attract  but  a  frnail 
quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attractive  force  reaches  but 
to  a  frnail  diftance.     Now,  as  in  algebra,  where  af- 


•of  attraction  and  repulfion  -in-  the  fame  manner  as  folid -^Y- 
matter  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  :  provided  there- 
fore that  any  body  move  with  a  Tufficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or  have  a  fufiicient  mmientttm  to  overcome 
any  powers  of  repulfion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever  ;  for  nothing  elfe  will  penetrate  one  ano- 
ther but  powers,  fuch  as  we  know  do  in  fact  exfft 
in  the  fame  place,  and  counterbalance  or  over-rule 
one  another.  The  moft  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed 
almoft  the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothefis,  as  it 
fuppofes  the  mutual  penetrability  of  matter,  arifes  9 
from  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the  diffi-  Bodies  op- 


of  repuhlve  (irmative  quantities  ceafe,  their  negative  ones  begin  ;  cnlty  we  meet  -with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  Pofe  eacn 
power  pro- fo  in  mechanics,  where  attraction  ceafes,  there  a  re-  into  the  fame  place.  But  it  is  dcmonftrable  that  the°t*iernot 
V£°-'  pulfive  virtue  muftfucceed.     That  there  really  is  fuch     firft  obstruction  arifes  from  no  actual  contact  of  mat-  lom  ac~ 

a  virtue  fce.ns  to  follow  from  the  reflections  and  in-     ter,  but  from  mere  powers  of  repulfion.     This  diffi-"'ta^, 

cul  ty 
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Mr  Bax- 
ter's opini- 
on. 


Cohefion.  cult/  we  can  overcome  j  and  having  got  within  one 
< 1 '  fphere  of  repullion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  im- 
peded by  the  folid  matter  itfelf.  Bat  the  very  fame 
is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  re-, 
fpect  to  the  fird  obftruction.  Why,  therefore,  may 
not  the  next  be  only  another  fphere  of  repulfion, 
which  may  only  require  a  greater  force  than  we  can 
apply  to  overcome  it,  without  difordering  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  condiment  particles  ;  but  which  maybe 
overcome  by  a  body  moving  with  the  amazing  velocity 
of  light. 

"  Thisicheme  of  the^mmatsriaJitji  ef  matter,  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  rather  the  mutual  penetration  of  mat- 
ter, fird  occurred  to  Mr  Michdl  on  reading  Baxter  on 
.the  immateriality  oj  the  Soul.  He  found  that  this  au-  ■ 
thpr's  idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  confided  as  it  were 
of  .bricks  cemented  together  with  immaterial  mortar. 
Thefe  bricks,  if  he  would  be  confident  with  his  own 
reafoning,  were  again  com po fed  of  lefs  bricks,  ce- 
mented likewife  by  an  immaterial  mortar  ;  and  fo  on 
ad  infinitum.  This  putting.  Mr  Michell  upon  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  feveral  appearances  of  nature,  he  be- 
gan to  percieve  that  the  bricks  were  fo  covered  with 
this  immaterial  mortar,  that  if  they  had  any  exidence 
at  all,  it  could  not  polhbly  be  percieved  ;  every  ef- 
fect being  produced,  in  nine  inftances  of  ten  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  in  the  tenth  alfo,  by  this  im- 
material, fpiritual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Inftead 
therefore  of  placing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the 
giant  upon  the  tortoife,  and  the  tortoife  upon  he 
could  not  tell  what,  he  placed  the  world  at  once  upon 
itfelf." 

Other  philofophers  have  fuppofed  the  powers  both 
of  gravitation  and  cohefion -to  be  material;  and  to  be 
only  different  actions  of  the  etherial  fluid,  or  elemen- 
elementary  tary  fire.     In  fupport  of  this  it  hath  been  urged,  that 
^re*  before  we  have  recourfe  to  a  fpiritual  and  immaterial 

power  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural  phenomenon,  we 
ought  to  be  well  allured  that  there  is  no  material  fub- 
dance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effects.  In  the  pr-efent  cafe,  we 
are  fo  far  from  having  fuch  aflurance,  that  the  contra- 
ry is  manifed  to  our  fenfes.  One  indance  of  this-  is 
in-the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  kemifpheres,  as 
they  are  called.  Thefe  are  two  hollow  hemifpheres 
of:  brafs,  exactly  fitted  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  form 
one  globe  when  joined  together,  without  admitting  any 
air  at  the  joining.  In  this  date,,  if  the  air  within 
them  is  exhauded  by  means  of  a  pump,,  they  will  co- 
here with  fuch  force,  if  they  are  five  or  fix  inches  di- 
ameter, as  to  require  a  weight  of  fome  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  feparate  them.  .The  preflhre  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  we  fee,  is  in  this  cafe  capable  of  produ- 
cing a  very  drong  cohefion  ;  and  if  there  is  in  nature 
any  fluid  more  penetrating,  as  well  as  more  power- 
ful in  its  effects,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  poflible 
that  what  is  called  the  attraction  of  cohejion  may  fome 
how  or  other  be  an  effect  of  the  action  of  that  fluid. 
Such  a  fluid  as  this  is  the  element  of  fire.  Its  activity 
is  fuch  as  to  penerate  all  bodies  whatever  ;  and  in  the 
date  in  which  it  is  commonly  called  fire,  it  acts  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  contained  in  the 
body.  In  this  date,  it  is  capable  of  dilTolving  the 
flrongeft  coheTions  obferved  in  nature  :  but  whatever 
is  capable  of  diffblvin°;  any  cohelion,  mud  neceffarily 
be.endued  with  greater  power  than  that  by  which  the 


ticn. 
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Cohefioa 
fuppofed 
owing  to 


cohefion  is  caufed.      Fire,    therefore,  being  able  to  Cehffion, 
diilolve   cohelions,    mud    alfo   be  capable  of   cauiing    Colwba- 
them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for  that  purpofe. 
Nor  will  it  feem  at  all  drange  that  this  fluid  mould  act 
in  two  fuch  oppofite  ways,  when  we  conlidcr  the  dif-  - 
ferent    appearances  which    it   auiunes.      Thefe    are 
three,  viz.  hre  or  heat,  in   which  it  confames,  de- 
droys,  and  diilblves:  light,  in  which  it  feems  deprived 
of  all  dedructive  or  diiiblvent  power,  and  to  be  the 
mod  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  in  nature.     The 
third  date  of  this  element  is,  when  it  becomes  what 
is  called  the  electric  fiuid ;  and  then  it  attracts,  re- 
pels, and    moves    bodies   in  a  vad  variety  of  ways, 
without  either  burning  or  rendering  them  vifiblc  by 
its  light.     In  this  date  it  is  not  lefs  powerful  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two ;  for  a  violent  ihock  of  elec- 
tricity will  difplace  and  tear  in  pieces  the  mod  heavy 
and  folid  bodies.     The  feeming  capricious  nature  of 
this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  it  lefs  fufpected 
as  the  caufe  of  cohefion,  than  it  otherwife  would  be, 
were  the  attractions  regular  and   permanent,  which 
we  obferve  it  to  occalion.     But  here  we  mud  obferve, 
that  the  fluid  has  au  exidence  in  all  bodies  before  the 
experiments  are  tried  which  make  its  effects  viable  to 
us,  and  was  acting  in  them  according  to  its  fettled 
and  eflabliihed  laws.     While  acting  in  this  manner  it 
was  perfectly  invifible  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is,  to  pro- 
duce fome  little  infringement  of  thefe  regular    laws 
according  to  which  it  commonly  acts.     In  fome  cafes, 
however,  the  electrical  attractions  produced  by  art  are 
found  to  be  pretry  permanent  and  drong.     Thus,  Mr 
Syminer,    in    fome  experiments  with  lilk  dockings, 
found  their  attraction  fo  drong,,  that  it  required  up- 
wards of   15  pounds  weight   to  feparate  them  from 
each  other  ;    and    this  attraction  would  continue  for 
more  than  an  hour.     In  plates  of  glafs,  too,  he  ob- 
ferved a  remarkable  cohelion  when  electrified.      In 
the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  for  1777,  we  find  this 
hypothefrs  taken  notice  ofy  and  in  fome  meafure  adopt- 
ed, by  Mr  Henly.     "  Some  gentlemen  (.fays  he)  have 
fuppofed  that  the  electric  matter  is  the  caufe  of  the 
cohefion    of  the   particles  of  bodies.     If  the  electric 
matter  be,  as  I  fufpect,  a  real  elementary  fire  inhe- 
rent in  all  bodies,  that  opinion  may  probably  be  well 
founded  ;  and  perhaps  the  foldering  of  metals,    and 
the  cementation  of  iron,  by  fire,  may  be  confidered  as 
drong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their  hypothefis." 

On  this  lad  hypothelis  we  mud  obferve,  that  if  the 
electric,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  attraction  of  cohefion  univerfally,  the  particles 
of  that  fluid  mud  be  dediiute  of  all  cohefion  between 
themfelves  ;  otherwife  we  lhould  be  at  as  great  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  cohefion  of  thefe  particles,  as  for 
■  that  of  terredrial  matter.  Philofophers,  indeed,  do 
not  fuppofe  any  cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the 
electric  fluid  themfelves  ;  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  particles  of  this  fluid  are  repnlfive  of  one  ano- 
ther, though  attracted  by  all  other  matter.  If  this  is 
a  fact,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  electric  fluid  to  be  the 
caufe  of  cohefion.  The  probability  or  improbability 
of  the  hypothefis  jud  mentioned,  mud  greatly  depend 
on  its  being  ascertained  whether  the  particles  of  the 
electric  fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and  attract 
all  other  kinds  of  matter,  or  not ;  but  for  this  we  mud 
refer  to  the  article  Electricity. 

COHOBATiON,  in  chemidry,   an  operation  by 
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which  the  fame  liquor  is  frequently  diftilled  from  the 
fame  body,  either  with  an  intention  to  diiiolve  this 
body,  or  to  produce  fome  change  upon  it.  This  is 
one  of  thofe  operations  which  the  ancient  chcmifts 
practifed  with  great  patience  and  zeal,  and  which  are 
now  neglected.  To  make  this  operation  eafier,  and 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  frequently  changing  the  vef- 
fels,  a  particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  a  pelican,  was 
invented.  This  velfel  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cu- 
curbic  with  an  alembic-head,  but  had  two  fpouts  com- 
municating with  the  body.  As  the  vapour  rofe  up 
into  the  head,  it  was  gradually  condeufed,  and  ran 
down  the  fpouts  into  the  body  of  the  pelican,  from 
whence  it  was  again  diftilled  ;  and  fo  on.  This  vef- 
fel  is  reprefented  Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  6. 

COHORN  (N.)  the  greateft  engineer  Holland  has 
produced.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are  efteem- 
ed  mafter-pieces  of  fkill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op-zoom  ; 
which,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  i  747.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  fortification  ; 
and  died  in  1704. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part 
of  the  Roman  legion,  comprehending  about  600  men. 
There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  firft  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  reft  both  in  dignity  and  number  of 
men.  When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
the  firft  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the  firft  line ; 
the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order  :  fo  that  the 
third  was  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion, 
and  the  fifth  on  the  left ;  the  fecond  between  the  firft 
and  third  ;  and  the  fourth  between  the  third  and  fifth: 
the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed  a  fcond  line  in  their 
natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  fergeant  at  law,  who  is  cal- 
cd  fergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear 
under  their  caps,  when  they  are  created  fergeants. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical 
tonfure.     See  Tonsure. 

COILEMG,  on  Ihipboard,  implies  a  fort  of  ferpen- 
tine  winding  of  a  cable  or  other  rope,  that  it  may 
occupy  a  fmall  fpace  in  the  fhip.  Each  of  the  wind- 
ings of  this  fort  is  called  a  fake ;  and  one  range  of 
fakes  upon  the  fame  line  is  called  a  tier.  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  feven  fakes  in  a  tier ;  and  three 
or  four  tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  a  cable.  This, 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes.  The 
imaller  ropes  employed  about  the  fails  are  coiled  up- 
on cleats  at  fea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  a- 
mongft  one  another  in  traverfing,  contracting,  or  ex- 
tending the  fails. 

COILON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the 
fame  with  the  cavea  of  the  Romass. 

COIMBRA,  a  handfome,  large,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira, 
with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The 
cathedral  and  the  fountains  are  very  magnificent.  It 
is  feated  in  a  very  pleafant  country  abounding  in  vine- 
yards, olive-trees,  and  fruits.  It  ftands  on  a  moun- 
tain, by  the  fide  of  the  river  Mondego.  W.  Long. 
8.  57.  N.  Lat.  40.  10. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by 
the  impreffing  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 

Coin  differs  from  Money  as  the  fpecies  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  fhells,  or  kernels, 


which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  Commerce. 
Coin  is  a  particular  ipecies,  always  made  of  metal,  and 
ftruck  according  to  a  certain  procefs  called  Coining. 

The  precile  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money  is 
too  ancient  for  our  annals;  and,  if  we  might  argue 
from  the  neceility  and  obvioufnefs  of  the  thing,  muft 
be  nearly  coeval  with  the  world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of 
fome  doubt ;  efpecially  as  moft  of  the  ancient  writers 
are  fo  frequent  and  exprefs  in  their  mention  of  lea- 
thern-moneys, paper-moneys,  wooden-moneys,  &c. 
Some,  however,  notwithstanding  this  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  firft  moneys  were  of  metal :  the  reafons  they 
give,  are  the  firmnefs,  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  durable- 
nes,  and  univerfality  of  metals  ;  which,  however,  do 
rather  conclude  they  ought  to  have  been  fo,  than  that 
they  actually  were  fo. 

In  effect,  the  very  commodities  themfelves  were 
the  firft  moneys,  i.  e.  were  current  for  one  another 
by  way  of  exchange  ;  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  cut- 
ting or  dividing  certain  commodities,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lofs,  that  firft  put  men 
on  the  expedient  of  a  general  medium.  See  Ex- 
change. 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  coins, 
that,  on  this  view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have 
their  firft  recourfe  to  metals  ;  as  being  almoft  the  on- 
ly things  whofe  goodnefs  and  as  it  were  integrity,  is 
not  diminifhed  by  partition  ;  befides  the  advantages 
above  expreffed,  and  the  conveniences  of  melting  and 
returning  them  into  a  mafs  of  any  iize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals 
which  firft  accuftomed  people,  who  trafficked  toge- 
ther, to  account  them  in  lieu  of  quantities  oL  other 
merchandizes  in  their  exchanges,  and  at  length  to 
fubftitute  them  wholly  in  their  ftead  ;  and  thus  arofe 
money :  as  it  was  their  other  property  to  preferve 
any  mark  or  impreffion  a  long  time,  which  confirmed 
them  in  the  right ;  and  thus  was  the  firft  rife  of  coins. 

In  the  firft  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into 
pieces  of  different  fizes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  given  for  any  merchandize,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity  ftipu- 
lated  between  them.  To  this  end  they  went  to  mar- 
ket loaden  with  metal  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe 
to  be  made,  and  furnilhed  with  inftruments  for  por- 
tioning it,  and  fcales  for  dealing  it  out,  according  as 
occafion  required.  By  degrees,  it  was  found  more 
commodious  to  have  pieces  ready  weighed  ;  and  as 
there  were  different  weights  required  according  to 
the  value  of  the  different  wares,  all  thofe  of  the  fame 
weight  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  mark 
or  figure  :  thus  were  coins  carried  one  ftep  further. 
At  length  the  growing  commerce  of  money  begin- 
ning to  be  difturbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights 
and  the  matter,  the  public  authority  interpofed  ;  and 
hence  the  firft  ftamps  or  impreffions  of  money;  to 
which  fucceeded  the  names  of  the  moniers ;  and  at 
length  the  effigy  of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and 
other  precautions  to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpe- 
cies ;  and  thus  were  coins  completed. 

Modern  Coins,  In  England  the  current  fpecies  of 
gold  are  the  guinea,  half- guinea,  Jacobus,  laureat, 
ans;el,  and  rofe-noble  :  the  four  laft  of  which  are  now 
feldom  to  be  met  with ;  having  been  moft  of  them 

con- 
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the  reign  of 


Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  filver  coins  are  the 
crown,  half-crown,  milling,  and  fixpence.  Copper 
coins  are  the  half-penny  and  farthing. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  it  is  ap- 
pointed that  all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englifh, 
and  the  fame  accounts  obferved  throughout.  Till  then 
the  Scots  had  their  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  as  in 
England  ;  but  their  pound  was  but  20  pence  Englifh, 
and  the  others  in  proportion  :  accordingly,  their  merk 
was  1 35.  s.  Scots,  current  in  England  at  13.1  d.  their 
noble  in  proportion.  Befides  thefe  they  had  their  tur- 
norer-pence  and  half-pence  ;  their  penny  _'„  of  that  of 
England  :  befides  bafe  money  of  achifons,  babees,  and 
placks.  The  bodle  £  of  the  penny,  '-  of  the  achifon, 
^  of  the  babee,  and  t  of  the  plack. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  viz.  mil- 
lings, pence,  ire.  with  this  difference,  that  their  .mil- 
ling is  but  equal  to  ii-J^d.  Sterling  :  whence  their 
pound  is  only  18  s.  51.  d. 

But,  for  a  view  of  all  the  coins  prefently  current  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  their  values  and  pro- 
portions, fee  the  table fubjoined  to  the  article  Money. 

In  many  places  fhells  are  current  for  coins  ;  particu- 
larly a  fmall  white  kind  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
Maldives,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  called  in  the 
Indies  cowries,  or  coris,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  bonges, 
and  in  America  porceiaines  ;  of  which  it  takes  a  vaft 
number  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  penny.  Of  zim- 
bis,  another  kind  of  fhell  current,  particularly  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Angola  and  Congo,  two  thoufand  make 
what  the  negroes  call  a  macoute ;  which  is  no  real  mo- 
ney ;  for  of  this  there  is  none  in  this  part  of  Africa 
but  a  manner  of  reckoning  :  thus,  two  Flemifh  knives 
they  efteem  a  maconte  ;  a  copper-bafon  two  pounds 
weight,  and  12  inches  diameter,  they  reckon  three 
macoutes  ;   a  fufee  10,  ire. 

In  fome  places  fruits  are  current  for  coins.  Of 
thefe  there  are  three  forts  ufed  ;  two  in  America,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Mexicans,  which  are  the  cacao  and 
maize  ;  the  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  viz.  almonds 
brought  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the  defarts 
of  Arabia.  Of  cacao  15  are  efleemed  equivalent  to 
a  Spanifli  rial,  or  feven  pence  fterling.  Maize  has 
ceafed  to  be  a  common  money  fmce  the  difcovery 
of  .America  by  the  Europeans.  Almonds  are  chiefly 
uied  where  the  cowries  are  not  current.  As  the  year 
proves  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value 
of  the  money  is  higher  or  lower.  In  a  common 
year  40  almonds  are  fet  againft  a  pefcha,  or  half- 
penny fterling  ;  which  brings  each  almond  to  T*s  of  a 
farthing. 

Ancient  Coixs  are  thofe  chiefly  which  have  been 
current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Their 
values  and  proportions  are  as  follows. 
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Nets  :  Of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachm,  &c.  were 
of  filver,  the  reft  for  the  moft  part  of  brafs.  The 
other  parts,  as  tridrachm,  triobolus,  &c.  were  fome- 
times  coined. 

AV<?alfo  :  The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generalitv 
of  authors,  fuppofed  equal  to  the  denarius  ;  though 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  drachma  was  fome- 
what  the  weightier.     See  Drachma  and  Denarius. 

/.     s.     d.   Sterl. 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  v.Tas  the" 
ftater  aureus,  weighing  two  attic 
drachms,  or  half  of  the  ftater  ar- 
genteus ;  and  exchanging  ufually 
for  25  attic  drachms  of  filver  ;  in 
fieri,  money  

According  to  our  proportion  of  7 
gold  to  filver  5 

There  were  likewife  the  ftater  " 
cycizenus,  exchanging  for  28  attic  > 
drachms,  or  

Stater   philippicns,    and    ftater 
alexandrinus,  of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  daricus,  according  to  Jo-  "\ 
fephus,  worth   50  attic   drachms,  > 

Stater  crasfius,  of  the  fame  value. 
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Note:  Of  thefe  the  denarius,  vicloriatus,  feftertius, 
and  fbmetimes  the  as,  were  of  filvtr,  the  reft  of  brafs. 
See  As,  &c. 

There  were  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the  triens, 
fextans,  uncia,  fextula,  and  dupondius 


The  Romon  gold  coin  was  the 
aureus,  which  weighed  generally 
double  the  denarius  ;  the  value  of 
which,  according  to  the  firft  pro- 
portion of  coinage,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  was  ■ 

According  to  the  proportion  that  7 
obtains  now  amongft  us,  worth       5 
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Coin,  According  to  the  decuple  pro-  0  /.    s.    d. 

Coinage,  portion,  mentioned   by   Livy  and  >  ©  12  11 
Julius  Pollux,  worth  j 

According    to    the     proportion"] 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  which  j 
afterwards  obtained,  whereby  the  [>    o  16 
aureus  exchanged  for  25  denarii, 
its  value  

Coin,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  dye  cut  diagonal 
wife,  after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  ftair-cafe,  fer- 
ving  at  bottom  to  fupport  columns  in  a  level,  and  at 
top  to  correct  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  fup- 
porting  a  vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle  conipofed  of  two 
furfaces  inclined  towards  each  other,  whether  that 
angle  be  exterior,  as  the  coin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  &c.  or 
interior,  as  the  coin  of  a  chamber  or  chimney.  See 
Qv  o  1  n  . 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  making  mo- 
ney, as  performed  either  by  the  hammer  or  mill. 

Formerly  the  fabric  of  coins  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent.  They  cut  a  large  plate  of  me- 
tal into  feveral  little  fquares,  the  corners  of  which 
were  cut  off  with  fheers.  Afcer  having  fhaped  thefe 
pieces,  fo  as  to  render  them  perfectly  conformable,  in 
point  of  weight,  to  the  ftandard  piece,  they  took  each 
piece  in  hand  again,  to  make  it  exactly  round  by  a 
gentle  hammering.  This  was  called  a  planchet,  and 
was  fit  for  immediate  coining.  Then  engravers  pre- 
pared, as  they  ftill  do,  a  couple  of  fteel  malfes  in  form 
of  dyes,  cut  and  terminated  by  a  flat  furface,  rounded 
offat  the  edges.  They  engraved  or  flamped  on  it  the 
hollow  of  a  head,  a  crofs,  a  fcutcheon,  or  any  other 
figure,  according  to  the  cuitom  of  the  times,  with  a 
fhort  legend.  As  one  of  thefe  dyes  was  to  remain 
dormant,  and  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended 
in  a  fquare  prifm,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the 
fquare  hole  of  the  block,  which,  being  fixed  very  faff, 
kept  the  dye  as  fteady  as  any  vice  could  have  done. 
The  planchet  of  metal  was  horizontally  laid  upon  this 
inferior  mafs,  to  receive  the  ftamp  of  it  on  one  fide, 
and  that  of  the  upper  dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered, 
on  the  other.  This  moveable  dye,  having  its  round 
engraved  furface  refilling  upon  the  planchet,  had  at  its 
oppoiite  extremity  a  flat  fquare,  and  larger  furface, 
upon  which  they  gave  feveral  heavy  blows,  with  a 
hammer  of  an  enormous  fize,  till  the  double  ftamp 
was  fufficiently,  in  relievo,  impreifed  on  each  fide  of 
the  planchet.  This  being  fmifhed,  was  immediately 
fucceeded  by  another,  and  they  thus  became  a  ftandard 
coin,  which  had  the  degree  of  finenefs  of  the  weight  and 
mark  determined  bv  the  judgment  of  the  infpectors, 
to  make  it  good  current  money.  The  flrong  tem- 
pering which  was  and  is  flill  given  to  the  two  dyes, 
rendering  them  capable  of  bearing  thofe  repeated 
blows.  Coining  has  been  conliderably  improved  and 
rendered  expeditious,  by  feveral  ingenious  machines, 
and  by  a  wife  application  of  the  furefl  phyfical  expe- 
riments to  the  methods  of  fining,  dyeing,  andftamping 
the  different  metals. 

The  three  fineft  inftraments  the  mint-man  ufes,  are 
the  laminating  engine ;  the  machine  for  making  the 
impreflions  on  the  edges  of  coins  ;  and  the  mill. 

After  they  have  taken  the  laminae,  or  plates  of  me- 
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tal,  out  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  caft,  they   Coinage. 

do  not  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  done,  '* *~~~ " 

but  they  make  them  pafs  and  repafs  between  the  fe- 
veral rollers  of  rhe  laminating  engine,  which  being 
gradually  brought  clofer  and  clofer  to  each  other,  pre- 
fently  give  the  lamina  its  uniform  and  exact  thicknefs. 
Inftead  of  dividing  the  lamina  into  fmall  fquares,  they 
at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it  as  many  planchets  as  it  can 
contain,  by  means  of  a  fharp  fteel  trepan,  of  a  roun- 
difh  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  proportionable 
diameter,  to  fhape  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  After  thefe  planchets  have  been  prepared 
and  weighed  with  ftandard  pieces,  filed  or  fcraped  to 
get  off  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  metal,  and  then 
boiled  and  made  clean,  they  arrive,  at  laft,  -at  the  ma- 
chine (fig.  1.),  which  marks  them  upon  the  edge; 
and  finally,  the  mill  (fig.  2),  which,  fqueezing  each  pfetc 
of  them  fingly  between  the  two  dyes,  brought  near  CXLIV. 
each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two  furfaces  or 
fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exactly  all  the  vacancies  of  the 
two  figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine  which  ferves 
to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  fufficient  notion  of  that  which 
ferves  to  fiaten  gold  and  filver  laminae  between  rollers 
of  a  lefler  fize. 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine  (fig.  1.),  to 
ftamp  coins  on  the  edge,  are  two  fteel  laminae,  about 
a  line  thick.  One  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring, 
is  engraved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  laminae, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  other  ;  and 
thefe  two  laminae  are  ftraight,  although  the  planchet 
marked  with  them  be  circular. 

When  they  ftamp  a  planchet,  they  firfl  put  it  be- 
tween the  laminae  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thefe  be- 
ing each  of  them  laid  fiat  upon  a  copper-plate,  which 
is  fattened  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  likewife  laid  fiat  upon  the  fame  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  laminae 
on  each  fide,  and  in  their  thick  part. 

One  of  thefe  laminae  is  immoveable,  and  faftened 
with  feveral  fcrews;  the  other  flides  by  means  of  a 
dented  wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
the  furface  of  the  lamina.  This  Aiding  lamina  makes 
the  planchet  turn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  remains 
flamped  on  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn. 
Only  crown  and  half-crown  pieces  can  bear  the  im- 
preffion  of  letters  on  the  thicknefs  of  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  fo  handy  (fig.  2.), 
that  a  lingle  man  may  fiamp  twenty  thoufand  planchets 
in  one  day :  gold,  filver,  and  copper  planchets,  are  all 
of  them  coined  with  a  mill,  to  which  the  coining 
fquares  (fig.  3.),  commonly  called  dyes,  are  faftened  ; 
that  of  the  face  under,  in  a  fquare  box  garnifhed  with 
male  and  female  fcrews,  to  fix  and  keep  it  fteady  ;  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garnifhed  with  the 
fame  fcrews,  to  fatten  the  coining  fquare.  The  plan- 
chet is  laid  flat  on  the  fquare  of  the  effigy,  which  is 
dormant ;  and  they  immediately  pull  the  bar  of  the 
mill  by  its  cords,  which  caufes  the  fcrew  fet  within  it 
to  turn.  This  enters  into  the  female  fcrew,  which  is 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  fomuch  ftrength 
that  by  pufhing  the  upper  fquare  upon  that  of  the 
effigy,  the  planchet,  violently  prefl'ed  between  both 
fquares,  receives  the  impreffion  of  both  at  one  pull, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The 
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The  pknchet  thus  ftampt  and  coined,  goes  through 
'a.  final  examination  of  the  mint  wardens,  from  whole 
hands  it  goes  into  the  world. 

In  the  Coining  of  Medals,  the  procefs  is  the  fame, 
in  effect,  with  that  of  money  ;  the  principal  difference 
coniifting  in  this,  that  money  having  but  a  fmall  re- 
lievo, receives  its  imprefuon  at  a  fmgle  ftroke  of  the 
engine  ;  whereas  for  medals  the  height  of  their  re- 
lievo makes  it  neceflary  that  the  ftroke  be  repeated 
feveral  times  :  to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from 
between  the  dyes,  heated,  and  returned  again ;  which 
procefs,  in  medallions  and  large  medals,  is  repeated 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  before  the  full  imprefuon  be 
given  :  care  muft  be  taken,  every  time  the  planchet  is 
removed,  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  metal  flretched 
beyond  the  circumference  with  a  file.  Medallions, 
and  medals  of  high  relievo,  are  ufually  firft  cafe  in 
fand,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  ftamping  them  in 
the  prefs,  where  they  are  put  only  to  perfect  them ; 
in  regard  the  fand  does  not  leave  them  clear,  fmooth, 
and  accurate  enough.  Therefore  we  may  fee  that 
medals  recieve  their  form  and  impreffion  by  degrees, 
whereas  money  receives  them  all  at  once. 

Britijh  Coinage,  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  engra- 
ving, and  by  the  invention  of  the  impreffions  on  the 
edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al- 
teration of  the  fpecies,  is  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfec- 
tion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  king  William.  TIL  that 
the  hammer-money  ceafed  to  be  current  in  England, 
where  till  then  it  was  flruck  in  that  manner,  as  in 
other  nations.  Before  the  hammer  fpecies  wTas  called 
in,  the  Englifh  money  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners, infomuch  that  it  was  fcarce  left  of  half  the 
value  :  the  retrieving  this  diftreffed  ftate  of  the  Eng- 
lifh money  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  king 
William's  reign. 

The  Britifh  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
it  under  the  title  of  the  mint.  Formerly  there  were 
here,  as  there  are  ftill  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of 
feinorage  and  braifage  :  but  fince  the  eighteenth  year 
of  king  Charles  II.  there  is  nothing  taken  either  for 
the  king  or  for  the  expences  of  coining  ;  fo  that  weight 
is  returned  for  weight,  to  any  perfon  who  carries  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  Great  Britain  are  efteemed 
contraband  goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  fo- 
reign fpecies  are  allowed  to  be  fent  out  of  the  realm, 
as  well  as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  ingots,  duft,  &c. 

Barbary  Coinage,  particularly  that  of  B'ez  and  Tu- 
nis, is  under  no  proper  regulations  as  every  goldfmith, 
Jew,  or  even  private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at  pleafure ; 
which  practice  renders  their  money  exceeding  bad, 
and  their  commerce  veryunfafe. 

Mufcovite  Coinage.  In  Mufcovy  there  is  no  other 
coin  flruck  but  filver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  of 
Mufcow,  Novogrod,  Twere,  and  Plefkow,  to  which 
may  be  added  Peterfburgh.  The  coinage  of  each  of 
thefe  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

Per  fan  Coinage.  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia 
is  flruck  with  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft  of  Alia  ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  underftood  of  America,  and  the 


coafts  of  Africa,  and  even  Mufcovy  :  the  king's  duty,    Coining 
in  Perlia,  is  feven  and  a  halt  per  cent,  for  all  the  mo-  K 

neys  coined,  which  are  lately  reduced   to  filver  and  t  Coke.   ^ 
copper,  there  being  no  gold  coin  there  except  a  kind 
of  medals,  at  the  acceffion  of  a  new  fophi. 

Spanifh  Coinage  is  efteemed  one  of  the  leaft  perfect 
in  Europe.  It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the 
only  dues  where  gold  and  filver  are  flruck. 

COIRE,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Chur,  a  large 
and  handfome  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  whofe  pre- 
late has  the  right  of  coining  money.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  lead  of  which  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  greateft  of  the  Proteftant. 
It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  feated  in  a  plain, 
abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Plef- 
fure,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  0.  27. 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  male  and  fe- 
male in  the  act  of  generation. 

It  is  obferved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  act  of 
coition.  Bartholine,  &c.  relate,  that  butterflies  make 
130  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  aft  of  coition. 

COIX,  job's-tears:  A  genus  of  the  triandria  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Cra- 
7nina.  The  male  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  remote  from 
one  another  ;  the  calyx  is  a  biflorous,  beardkfs  glume. 
The  calyx  of  the  female  is  a  biflorous  glume  ;  the  co-  , 
rolla  a  beardlefs  glume  ;  the  flyle  bipartite  ;  the  feed 
covered  with  the  calyx  omfied.  Of  this  there  is  but- 
one  fpecies,  a  native  of  the  Archipelago  iflands,  and 
frequently  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  alfo 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  riling  from 
a  fibrous  root,  with  two  or  three  jointed  ftalks,  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  with  fmgle,  long,  narrow  leaves  at 
each  joint,  refembling  thofe  of  the  reed;  at  the  bafe 
of  the  leaves  come  out  the  fpikes  of  flowers  ftanding 
on  fhort  foot-flalks  ;  the  feeds  greatly  referable  thofe 
of  gromwell ;  whence  the  plant  has  by  fome  writers 
been  called  lithofpermum.  This  plant  may  be  propa- 
gated in  Britain  by  feeds  brought  from  Portugal, 
and  fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  after  which  the  young  plants 
are  to  be  removed  into  a  warm  border,  and  planted  at 
the  diftance  of  two  feet  at  leaft  from  each  other.  They 
will  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  poor  people  grind 
the  feeds  of  this  plant,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  and  make 
a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  of  them.  The  feeds  are  inclo- 
fed  in  fmall  capfules  about  the  bignefs  of  an  Engliih  pea, 
and  of  different  colours.  Theie  are  ftrung  upon  lilk, 
and  ufed  inftead  of  bracelets  by  fome  of  the  poorer  fort 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  efpecially  by  the  negroes. 

COKE,  or  Cooke  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born 
at  Milcham  in  1 J49.  When  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the 
Inner-Temple,  the  firft  occaiion  of  his  diftinguiihing 
himfelf  was  the  ftating  the  cafe  of  a  cook  belonging  to 
the  Temple  fo  exactly,  that  all  the  houfe,  who  were 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleading,  and  the 
whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  After  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  preferments  flowed  in 
upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwifh  and  Coventry  chofe 
him  for  their  recorder ;   the  county  of  Norfolk,  for 
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one  of  their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  their  fpeaker,  in  the  35th  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  appointed  him  folicitor-general 
in  1592,  and  attorney -general  the  next  year.  In 
1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James  I. ;  and  in  No- 
vember the  fame  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  <tc.  at  Winchefter,  he  treated  that  gentle- 
man with  a  fcurrility  of  language  hardly  to  be  paral- 
leled. June  27,  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juilice 
of  the  common  pleas  ;  and  in  16 13,  lord  chief  juilice 
of  the  king's  bench,  and  fworn  one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. In  1615,  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  difcovery 
and  profecution  of  the  perions  employed  in  poifoning 
Sir  Thoinas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  in  16 12.  His 
conteft  not  long  after  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egeton, 
with  fome  other  cafes,  haftened  the  ruin  of  his  inte- 
reft  at  court :  fo  that  he  was  fequeftered  from  the 
council-table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  juilice.  In 
1 621,  he  vigorcufly  maintained  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  againft  the 
parliament.  The  fame  year,  being  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
he  was  removed  from  the  council  of  ftate  with  dif- 
grace  ;  the  king  faying,  that  "  he  was  the  fitteft  in- 
ilrnment  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England  :"  he 
was  alfo  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were 
feized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in 
1625,  the  court-party,  to  prevent  his  being  elected  a 
member,  got  him  appointed  {herifF  of  Buckingham- 
mire  ;  to  avoid  the  office,  if  pollible,  he  drew  up  ex- 
ceptions againft  the  oath  of  a  iheriff,  but  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  office.  In  1628,  he  fpoke  vigoroufly 
upon  grievances  ;  and  made  a  fpeech  in  which  he  af- 
firmed, that  "  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  caufe 
of  all  our  miferies."  While  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, his  papers  and  hi  ft  will  were  feized  by  an  order 
of  council.  He  died  in  1634,  and  publilhed  many 
works  :  the  moil  remarkable  are  his  Inflitutes  of  the 
laws  of  England ;  the  firft  part  of  which  is  only  a  tranf- 
lation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of 
the  chief  juflices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV. 

COKENHAUSEN,   a  ftrong  town  of  Livonia  in 


Sweden,  011  the  river  Divina.     E.  Long.  24.  26.  N. 


Lat.   56.   40. 

COL,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  one  of  the  weflern 
iuam's  of  Scotland  ,  it  abounds  in  corn,  paflure,  falmon, 
■eels,  and  cod.     W.  Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  57. 

COLAPIS,  Colops  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Li- 
burnia,which after  a  winding  north-eaflcourfe, falls  into 
the  Savus,  at  the  Infula  Segiftica.  Now  the  Culpe,  the 
boundary  of  the  Alps,  running  through  Croatia  into 
the  Save.     Colapiani,  the  people  living  on  it  (Pliny). 

COLAPiBASlANS,  or  Colorbasians,  a  fet  of 
Chriftians  in  the  fecond  century  ;  fo  called  from  their 
leader  Colarbafus,  a  difciple  of  Valentinus  ;  who,  with 
Marcus,  another  difciple  of  the  fame  mafter,  maintain- 
ed the  whole  plenitude,  and  perfection,  of  truth  and 
religion,  to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet  :  and 
that  it  was  upon  this  account  that  Jefus  Chrift  was 
called  the  alpha  and  omega.  This  feci  was  a  branch  of 
the  Valentinians.     See  alfo  Marcosians. 

COLBERG,  a  ftrong,  handfome  fea-port  town  of 
Germany,  in  Pomerania,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pr uffia.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  fait  works ;  and  is 
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feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Perfknt,  on  the  Baltic 
lea,  60  miles  north-eaft  of  Stetin,  and  30  north-eaft  of 
Camin.     E.  Long.  15.  57.  N.  Lat.  54.  18. 

COLBERT  (jo  hn  Baptist),  marquis  of  Segnelai, 
one  of  the  greateil  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1619}  and  defcended  from  a  fa- 
mily that  lived  at  Rheims  in  Champatgne,  no  way 
coniiderable  for  its  fplendor  and  antiquity.  His  grand- 
father is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  his 
father  at  firft  followed  the  fame  occupation ;  but  after- 
wards traded  in  cloth,  and  at  laft  in  lilk.  Our  Colbert 
was  inftrucled  in  the  arts  of  merchandize  ;  and  after- 
wards became  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648,  his  rela- 
tion John  Bap.ift  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  prefer- 
red him  to  the  fervice  of  Michael  Le  Tellier,  fecretary 
of  ftate,  whole  lifter  he  had  married  ;  and  here  he  dis- 
covered fuch  diligence,  and  exadlnefs  in  executino-  all 
the  commiffions  that  were  entrufted  to  his  care,  that 
he  quickly  grew  diftinguifhed.  One  day  his  mafter 
fent  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Se- 
dan, with*  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother;  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had 
feen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  re- 
turn without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  rough- 
ly, ufed  feveral  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal 
returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one  to  write  his  agenda 
or  memoranda,  delired  Le  Tellier  to  furnifh  him  with 
a  perlbn  fit  for  that  employment:  and  Colbert  being 
prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  remembrance 
of  him,  and  delired  to  know  where  he  had  feen  him. 
Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan, 
left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in  demand- 
ing the  queen's  letter,  fhould  renew  the  cardinal's  an- 
ger. But  his  eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating  him  for 
his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  mafter,  that  he  recieved  him 
on  condition,  that  he  ihould  ferve  him  with  the  like 
zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement 
of  his  mailer's  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks 
of  bis  diligence  and  fkill,  that  afterwards  he  made  him 
his  intendant.  He  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dex- 
teroufly  to  the  inclinations  of  that  minitler,  by  retrench- 
ing his  fnperfluous  expences,  that  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  felling 
benefices  and  governments.  It  Mas  by  Colbert's 
counfel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of 
frontier  places  to  maintain  their  garrifons  with  the 
contributions  they  exacted  ;  with  which  advice  his 
eminency  was  extremely  pleafed.  He  was  fent  to 
Rome,  to  negociate  the  reconciliation  of  cardinal  de 
Rets,  for  which  the  Pope  had  mowed  fome  concern ; 
and  to  perfuade  his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  difin- 
camerating  of  Cafto,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
with  his  predeceflbr  Urban  VIII.  Upon  the  whole, 
Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's  abilities, 
and  withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that 
at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1661,  he  earneftly 
recommended  him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  propcreit 
perfon  to  regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time 
flood  in  much  need  of  reformation.  Louis  accept- 
ed the  recommendation,  and  made  Colbert  inten- 
dant of  the  finances.  He  applied  himfelf  to  their 
regulation,    and   fucceeded 
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Colbert,     obliged  to   this  minifter  for  eftabliihing  at  that  time 

' " — '  her  trade  with  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  a  great  de- 

fign,  and  from  which  flic  has  reaped  innumerable  ad- 


vantages. 


In  1664,  he  became  fuperintendant  of  the  build- 
ings ;  and  for  that  time  applied  himfelffo  earneftly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  that 
they  are  at  prefent  fo  many  mafter-pieces  of  archi- 
tecture :  witnefsthe  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  Lou- 
vre, St  Germain,  Fontainbleau,  and  Chombord.  As 
for  Verfailles,  it  may  be  faid  that  he  raifed  it  from  the 
ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog-kenncl,  where  Louis 
XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture  :  it  is  now  a  palace 
fit  for  the  greatefc  monarch.  Eut  royal  palaces  were 
not  Colbert's  only  care  :  be  formed  feveral  deiigns  for 
increaiing  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  capital 
city,  and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur. The  public  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifter  for 
the  eftabli  fitment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  in  1664.  The  king's  painters  and  fculptors,  with 
other  fkilful  profellbrs  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecuted 
at  law  by  the  mafter-Painters  at  Paris,  joined  together 
and  began  to  form  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Their 
deiign  was  to  keep  public  exercifes,  for  the  fake  of 
improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing  them  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  perfection.  They  put  themfelves  un» 
der  the  protection  of  Mazarine,  and  choofe  chancellor 
Seguier  their  vice-protector,  and  after  Mazarine's 
death,  choofe  Seguier  their  protector,  and  Colbert  their 
vice-protector.  It  was  at  his  folicitation  that  they 
were  finally  eftabliihed  by  a  patent,  containing  new  pri- 
vileges, in  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  protector  af- 
ter the  death  Seguire,  thought  fit  that  an  hiitorio- 
grapher  fhould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufmefs  it  fhould 
be  to  collect  ail  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations  that 
fhould  be  made  at  their  conferences.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  ;  and  his  majefty  was  plcafcd  to  fettle 
on  him  a  falary  of  300  livres.  To  Colbert  alfo  the 
lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged  for  the  erection 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :  for  the  making  of  which 
the  more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  erected,  in  1667,  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  which  was  firft  inhabited 
by  Cafiini.  But  thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations 
France  has  to  that  minifter  :  ihe  owes  to  him  all  the 
advantages  fhe  receives  by  the  union  of  the  two  feas  ; 
aprodigoas  work,  begun  in  1666  and  finifhed  in  i6?o. 
Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well-being  of  fociety.  He  undertook  to  reform 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  noble  titles,  which  it  feems  was  then  very 
common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  thofe  attempts 
he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fucceeded. 

In  1669,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
fea  :  and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  an- 
fwerable  to  the  confidence  his  majefty  repofed  in  him. 
He  fupprefTed  feveral  offices,  which  were  chargeable, 
but  ufelefs  :  and  L*  the  mean  time  perceiving  the 
king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  fhut  up 
the  chamber  inftituted  by  the  edicts  of  Paris  and  Roan. 
He  propofed  feverally  new  regulations  concerning  cri- 
minal courts ;  and  was  extremely  fevere  with  the  par- 
liament of  Thoioufe  for  obftructing  the  meafures  he 
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took  to  carry  the  fame  execution.  His  main  de-  t'olterr, 
lign  in  reforming  the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at  Cokheilcr. 
law,  was  to  give  the  people  more  leifure  to  apply  them-  '  ~^  ' 
felves  to  trading:  for  the  advancement  of  which  he 
procured  an  edict,  to  erect  a  general  infurance-office 
at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  1672,  he  was  made 
minifter  of  ftate:  for  how  bufied  foever  he  was  in  the 
regulation  of  public  affairs,  yet  he  never  neglected  his 
own  or  his  family's  nitereit  and  grandeur,  or  miffed  any 
opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried many  years,  had  fons  and  daughters  grown  up  ; 
all  of  whom,  as  occaiion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry 
to  great  perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of  his  mailer's  favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his 
fortune  by  powerful  alliances.  However,  buiinefs  was 
certainly  Colbert's  natural  turn  ;  and  he  not  only  loved 
it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be  interrupted  in  it,  as 
the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  ihow.  A  lady  of 
great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he  was  in 
the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  feme  piece  of  fer- 
vice  :  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible, 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefencc  of  above  ico  • 
perfons,  crying,  <<  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  grant  me  this  favour."  Upon  which  Col- 
bert,  kneeling  down  over  againft  her,  tcplied,  in  the 
fame  mournful  tone,  "  I  conjure  you,  madam,  in  the 
name  of  God,  not  to  difhu'b  me." 

This  great  minifter  died  of  the  ftone,  September  6, 
1683,  in  his  65th  year  :  leaving  behind  him  fix  fons 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  ra- 
therlean  than  fat.  His  mein,  was  low  and  dejected, 
his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afpect  ftern.  He  flept  little, 
and  was  very  fober.  Though  naturally  four  and  1110- 
rofe,  he  knew  how  to  act  the  lover,  and  had  miftreiles. 
He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but  fpoke  judici- 
oufly  of  every  thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended 
it.  He  undcrftood  buiinefs  perfectly  well,  and  hepur- 
fued  it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled 
the  moft  important  places  with  high  reputation  and 
credit ;  and  his  influence  diffufed  irfelf  through  every 
part  of  the  government.  He  reitored  the  finances, 
the  navy,  the  commerce  :  and  he  erected  thoie  various 
works  of  art,  which  have  ever  fince  been  monuments 
of  his  tafte  and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  hiinfelf;  and 
therefore  conferred  donations  and  penlions  upon  fcho- 
lars  in  other  countries,  while  he  tftabiifhed  and  pro- 
tected academies  in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France 
painters,  ftatuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artifts  of  all 
kinds,  who  were  any  way  eminent :  thus  giving  new 
life  to  the  fciences,  and  making  themfiourifh,  as  they 
did  exceedingly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wife,  ac- 
tive, generous  fpirited  minifter  ;  ever  attentive  to  the 
interefts  of  his  mailer,  the  happinefsof  the  people,  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  fhort  to 
every  thing  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  intereft 
of  his  country.  He  "was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
ftate  ;  ami  every  nation  may  with  themfelves  blefted 
with  a  Colbert. 

COLCHESTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Ef- 
fex  in  England.  It  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  place 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Colonia, 
different  from  Colonia  Camalodnni,  and  by  the  Saxons 
called  Caer  Colin.  It  is  a  beamiful,  populous,  and 
pleafant  town,  extended  on  the  brow  of  a-  hill-  from 
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Colchi,  ea ft  to  weft,  and  adorned  with  10  churches.  It  had 
Colchicum.  formerly  ftrong  walls  and  a  caftle,  but  now  there  are 
~"  "*  fcarce  any  remains  of  either.  This  place  is  laid  to 
have  given  birth  to  Fl.  Julia  Helena,  mother  to  Con- 
ftautine  the  Great,  and  daughter  to  king  Coelns,  lb 
much  celebrated  for  her  piety  and  zeal  and  propagating 
the  Chriftian  religion.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  is  a  great  manufacture  of  bays  and  fays. 
It  is  alfo  famous  for  its  oyfters  ;  in  pickling  and  barrel- 
ling which,  the  inhabitants  excel.  The  rendering  na- 
vigable the  river  Coin,  on  which  the  town  ftands, 
has  greatly  promoted  its  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
town  had  formerly  an  abbey  whofe  abbot  was  mitred 
and  fat  in  parliament.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
it  was  befieged  by  the  parliament's  troops  and  reduced 
by  famine.  It  was  formerly  a  corporation,  but  lately 
loft  its  charter  for  fome  mifdemeanor  ;  however,  it  ftill 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  1.  2. 
IN".  Lat.  5r.  55. 

COLCHI  (Arrian,  Ptolemy),  a  town  of  the  Hither 
India  ;  thought  to  be  Cochin,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar; 
now  a  factory  and  ftrong  fort  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long. 
75.  o.  N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

COLCHICUM,  meadow-saffron:  A  genus  of 
the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ninth  order,  Spathacea.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite, 
with  its  tube  radicated,  or  having  its  root  in  the 
ground  ;  there  are  three  capfules,  connected  and  in- 
flated. There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  bulbous- 
rooted,  low,  perennials,  polleiling  the  fingular  property 
of  their  leaves  appearing  atone  time,  and  their  flowers 
at  another  ;  the  former  riling  long  and  narrow  from 
the  root  in  the  fpring,  and  decaying  in  June  ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  monopetalous,  long,  tubular,  erect, 
and  fix-parted,  rife  naked  from  the  root  in  autumn, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high.  Their  co- 
lours afford  a  beautiful  variety ;  being  purple,  va- 
riegated purple,  white,  red,  rofe-coloured,  yellow,  &c. 
with  finglc  and  double  flowers.  They  are  all  hardy 
plants,  infomuch  that  they  will  flower  though  the  roots 
happen  to  lie  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  by  this  they  are 
much  weakened.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets 
from  the  roots,  of  which  they  are  very  prolific.  Thefe 
are  to  be  taken  up  and  divided  at  the  decay  of  the 
leaf  in  the  fummer,  painting  the  whole  again  before  the 
middle  of  Auguft.  They  are  to  be  placed  at  nine  in- 
ches diftance  from  one  another,  and  three  inches  deep 
jn  the  ground. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  poifonous.  When  young 
and  full  of  fap,  its  tafte  is  very  acrid  ;  but  whan  old, 
mealy  and  faint.  Two  drachms  of  it  killed  a  large 
dog  in  13  hours,  operating  violently  by  ftool,  vomit, 
and  urine.  One  grain  of"  it  fwallowed  by  a  healthy 
man,  produced  heats  in  the  ftomach,  and  foon  after 
flufhing  heats  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  fre- 
quent Ihiverings,  followed  by  colicky  pains  ;  after 
which  an  itching  in  the  loins  and  urinary  paflages  was 
perceived  ;  then  came  on  a  continual  inclination  to  make 
water,  a  tenefmus,  pain  in  the  head,  quick  pulfe,  thirft, 
and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  effects,  however,  an  infufionof  the  roots  in  vine- 
gar, formed  into  a  fyrup  with  honey  or  fugar,  proves  a 
Jafe  and  powerful  pectoral  and  diuretic,  and  is  often  of 


Cold. 


ferviceindropfies,  &c.     The  virtues  of  colchicum  feeni     CokJ-.U 
much  to  referable  thofe  of  fquills.     The  hermodactyl 
of  the  Ihops  is  laid  to  be  the  root  of  the  variegatum,  a 
fpecies  of  this  genus. 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Afia,  at  the  fouth  of 
Afiatic  Sarmatia,  eatl  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  north  of  Ar- 
menia, and  weft  of  Iberia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Me- 
dea. It  was  fruitful  in  poifonous  herbs,  and  produced 
excellent  flax.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  Egyp- 
tians, who  fettled  there  when  Sefoftris  king  of  Egypt 
extended  his  conquefts  in  the  north. 

COLCOTHAR,  the  fubftance  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  or  calcination  of  martial  vitriol  by  a  violent 
fire.     See  Chemistry,  ne  621.  1 

COLD,  in  a  relative  fenfe,  fignifies  the  fenfation  Definition 
which  accompanies  a  tranfition  of  the  fine  veffels  of  the 
human  body  from  an  expanded  10  a  more  contracted 
ftate.  In  an  abfolute  fenfe,  it  fignifies  the  caufe  of 
this  tranfition  ;  or,  in  general,  the  caufe  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  every  fubftance,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  in  na- 
ture, a 

The  arguments  concerning  the  fubftance  of  cold  in  Cold  tends 
the  abftract,  are  difcufled  under  the  articleCH  emistr y,  tomakebo- 
to  which  we  muft  at  prefent  refer  the  reader.     In  that    . s  e*ec* 

trie 

article  it  is  obferved,  that  cold  naturally  tends  to  make 
bodies  electric  which  are  not  fo  naturally,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  electric  properties  of  thofe  which  are  :  and 
in  confirmation  of  thehypothefis  there  advanced,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  all  bodies  do  not  tranfmit  cold  equally 
well  ;  but  that  the  beft  conductors  of  electricity,  viz. 
metals,  are  likewife  the  beft  conductors  of  cold.     We         3 
may  alfo  add,  that  when  the  cold  has  been  carried  to  d'ereTelec- 
fuch  an  extremity  as  to  render  any  body  an  electric,  trie  by  cold 
it  then  ceafes  to  conduct  the  cold  as  well  as  formerly,  conduct  it 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  Laplanders  lefs  readily 
and  Siberians,  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  extremely  thanfor- 
fevere.     In  order  to  exclude  it  from  their  habitations  IKerly' 
the  more  effectually,  they  cut  pieces  of  ice,  which  in 
the  winter  time  muft  always  be  electric  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  put  them  into  their  windows;  which  they 
find  to  be  much  more  effectual  in  keeping  out  the  cold 
than  any  other  fubftance.  4 

Cold  as  well  as  heat,  may  be  produced  artificially,  Why  cold 
though  we  have  no  method  of  making  cold  increafe  it- 
felf  as  heat  will  do.  The  reafon  of  this  eafily  appears 
from  what  is  faid  on  the  fubject  of  cold  under  the  ar- 
ticleCHEMiSTRY  :  for  if  this  confifts  in  a  partial  ceffa- 
tion  of  motion  in  the  elementary  fluid,  it  is  plain,  that 
though  we  may  partly  put  an  end  to  this  motion  in  a 
very  fmall  part  of  it  ;  yet  that  of  the  furrounding  at- 
mofphere  extending  for  an  immenfe  way  farther  than 
we  can  extend  our  influence,  will  quickly  counteract 
our  operations,  and  reduce  the  bodies  to  the  fame  tem- 
perature they  were  of  before.  Though  there  are  there- 
fore fome  liquids,  which  by  mixture  will  produce  con- 
siderable degrees  of  cold  ;  yet  being  left  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  furrounding  warm  atmofphere,  the  heat  is 
quickly  communicated  from  it  to  them,  and  the  effect 
of  the  mixture  ceafes.  The  cafe  is  very  different  with 
heat;  for  this  fluid,  of  itfelf  naturally  very  much  in- 
clined to  motion,  no  fooner  finds  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  its  action,  than  vaft  quantities  of  what  was 
formerly   at  reft  rnih   from  all  quarters  to  the  place 
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Cold;     where  the  action  has  commenced,  and  continue  it  un- 
* w '  til  the  equilibrium  is  reftored,  as  is  particularly  explain- 
ed under  the  article  Chemistry. 
Degrees  of      The  power  of  producing  cold  belongs  particularly  to 
coldprodu-  bodies  of  the  faline  clafs.     In  a  paper  of  the  Philofo- 
ced  by  van-  phkal  Tranfactions,  N°  274,  Mr  Geoffroy  gives  an  ac- 
1        count  of  fome  remarkable  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  cold.     Four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac 
diffolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  made  his  thermometer  de- 
fcend  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  lefs  than  fifteen 
minutes.     An  ounce  of  the  fame  fait  put  into  four  or 
five  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  made  the  thermometer 
defcend  two  inches  and  a  quarter.     Half  2n  ounce  of 
fal  ammoniac  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  made  the  thermometer  defcend  two  inches  and 
five  lines  ;  but  on  uiing  fpirit  of  vitriol  inftead  of  nitre, 
it  funk  two  inches  and  fix  lines.     In  this  laft  experi- 
ment it  wasTemarked,  that  the  vapours  raifed  from  the 
mixture  had  a  coniiderable  degree  of  heat,  though  the 
liquid  itfelf  was  fo  extremely  cold.     Four  ounces  of 
faltpetre  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  funk  the  thermo- 
meter one  inch  three  lines  ;  but  a  like  quantity  of  fea- 
falt  funk  it  only  two  lines.     Acids  always  produced 
heat,  even  common  fait  with  its  own  fpirit.     Volatile 
alkaline  lalts  produced  cold  in  proportion  to  their  pu- 
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rity,  but  fixed  alkalies  heat. 

The  greateft  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
falts  and  aqueous  fluids  was  that  lhown  by  M.  Romberg ; 
who  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  the  expe- 
riment :  "  Take  a  pound  of  corrolive  fublimate,  and 
as  much  fal  ammoniac  ;  powTder  them  feparately,  and 
mix  the  powders  very  exactly;  put  the  mixture  into 
a  vial,  pouring  upon  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  diftilled 
vinegar,  making  all  well  together."  This  coinpoii- 
tion  grows  fo  cold,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  hold  it  in  his 
hands  in  fummer  ;  and  it  happened,  as  M.  Romberg 
was  making  the  experiment,  that  the  fubject  froze. 
The  fame  thing  once  happened  to  M.  Geoffroy  in  ma- 
king an  experiment  with  fal  ammoniac  and  water,  but 
it  never  was  in  his  power  to  make  it  fucceed  a  fecond 
time. 

If,  inftead  of  making  thefe  experiments,  however, 
with  fluid  water,  we  take  it  in  its  congealed  ltate  of 
ice,  or  rather  fnow,  degrees  of  cold  will  be  produced 
vaftly  fuperior  to  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  A  mix- 
ture of  fnow  and  common  falc  links  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer to  o  ;  potames  and  powdered  ice  fink  it  eight 
degrees  farther  ;  two  affulions  of  fpirit  of  fait  on  pound- 
ed ice  funk  it  below  144°  below  O;  but  by  repeat- 
ed affulions  of  fpirit  of  nitre  Mr  Fahrenheit  funk  it  to 
400  below  o.  This  is  the  ultimate  degree  of  cold  which 
the  mercurial  thermometer  will  meafure  :  becaufe  the 
mercury  itfelf  begins  then  to  congeal ;  and  therefore 
we  muft  afterwards  have  recourfe  to  fpirit  of  wine, 
naptha,  or  fome  other  fluid  which  will  not  congeal. 
The  greateft  degree  of  cold  hitherto  producible  by  ar- 
tificial means  has  been  8o°  below  o ;  which  was  done 
at  Hudfon's  Bay  by  means  of  fnow  and  vitriolic  acid, 
the  thermometer  Handing  naturally  at  200  below  o. 
Greater  degrees  of  cold  than  this  have  indeed  been  fup- 
pofed.  Mr  Martin,  in  his  Treatife  on  Heat,  relates, 
that  at  Kirenga  in  Siberia,  the  mercurial  thermometer 
funk  to  1180  below  o;  and  Profeflbr  Brown  at  Peterf- 
burg,  when  he  made  the  firft  experiment  of  congeal- 
ing quickfilver,  fixed  the  point  of  congelation  at  3500 


below  o;  but  Dr  Black,  as  foon  as  the  experiment      Cold. 

was    made  known   in   Britain,  obferved,   that  in  all  ' u 

probability  the  point  of  congelation  was  far  above  this. 
His  reafons  for  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe  were,  that 
the  mercury  defcended  regularly  only  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  it  would  delcend  feddenly  and  by  ftarts 
100  degrees  at  a  time,  this,  he  conjectured,  might 
proceed  from  the  irregular  contraction  of  the  metal 
after  it  was  congealed;  and  he  obferved,  that  there 
was  one  thermometer  employed  in  the  experiment  which 
was  not  frozen,  and  which  did  not  defcend  fo  low  by 
a  great  many  degrees.  Experience  has  iince  verified 
his  conjecture  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  known,  that 
400  below  o  is  the  freezing  point  of  quickfilver. 

Since  the  difcovery  of  the  poffibility  of  producing 
cold  by  artificial  means,  various  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  efficacy  of  faline  fubftances  in  this  way  ; 
all  of  which,  when  properly  applied,  are  found  to  have, 
a  confiderable  degree  of  power.    Dr  Boerhaave  found, 
that  both  fal  ammoniac  and  nitre,  when  well  dried  in 
a  crucible,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,   will  produce 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  if  they  had  not  been         7 
treated  in   this  manner.     His  experiments  were  re-  Mr  Wa\- 
peated  by  Mr  Walker  apothecary  to  the  Redcliffe  In-  ker'seipe- 
firmary  in  Oxford  with  the  fame  refult  :  but  he  found,  rime«ts. 
that  his  thermometer  funk  320  by  means  of  a  folution 
of  fal  ammoniac ;  when  Boerhaave's,  with  the  fame, 
fell  only  280.     Nitre  funk  it  190.     On  mixing  the 
two  falts  together,  he  found  that  the  power  of  produ- 
cing cold  was  conliderably  increafed.     By  equal  parts 
of  thefe  fairs,  he  cooled  fome  water  to  220,   the  ther- 
mometer Handing  at  470  in  the  open  air.     Adding  to 
this  fome  powder  of  the  fame  kind,  and  immerfing  two 
fmall  phials  in  the  mixture,  one  containing  boiled  and 
the  other  unboiled  water,  he  foon  found  them  both 
frozen,  the  unboiled  freezing  firft. 

Having  obferved  that  Glauber's  fait,  when  it  retains 
the  water  of  cryftallization,  produces  cold  during  its 
folution,  he  tried  its  power  when  mixed  with  the  other 
falts,  and  thus  funk  the  thermometer  from  650  to  io°; 
and  thus  he  was  able  to  freeze  water  when  the  thermo- 
meter flood  as  high  as  700.  And,  hilly,  by  firft  cool- 
ing the  falts  in  water  in  one  mixture,  and  then  making 
another  of  the  cooled  thermometers,  he  was  able  to 
fink  the  thermometer  640.  Thus  he  froze  a  mixture 
of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  feven 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former ;  and  by  adding  a 
quantity  of  cooled  materials  to  the  mixture  in  which 
this  was  frozen,  the  thermometer  funk  to — 4,  or  690. 
Spirit  of  nitre  diluted  with  water  reduced  the  thermo- 
meter to  — 3  ;  and,  by  the  addition  of  fal  ammoniac, 
to  — 15.  Nitrous  ammoniac  reduced  it  from  500  to 
15;  but  the  cold  was  not  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  fal  ammoniac  or  nitre.  g 

The  moft  remarkable   experiment,  however,  was  Hismethod 
with  fpirit  of  nitre  poured  on  Glauber's  fait,  the  ef- of  freezing 
feet  of  which  was  found  to  be  fmiilar  to  that  of  the  1uickfilver* 
fame  fpirit  poured  on  ice  or  fnow  ;  and  the  addition  of 
fal  ammoniac  rendered  the  cold  ftill  more  intenfe.  The 
proportions  of  thefe  ingredients  recommended  by  Mr 
Walker  are  concentrated  nitrous  acid  two  parts  by 
weight,  water  one  part ;  of  this  mixture  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  18  ounces,  of  Glauber's 
fait  a  pound  and  an  half  avoirdupois,  and  of  fal  am- 
moniac 12  ounces.     On  adding  the  Glauber's  fait  to 
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Cold,      the  nitrous  acid,  the  thermometer  fell  from  50°  to—  1  °, 

— or  52  degrees ;  and  on  the  addition  of  the  fal  ammoniac, 

to n°.     Thus  Mr  Walker  was  able  to  freeze  quick* 

filver  without  either  ice  or  fnow,  when  the  thermo- 
meter flood  at  450.  For  the  experiments  four  pans 
were  procured  of  different  fizes,  lb  that  one  might  .be 
put  within  the  other.  The  largefl  of  thefe  pans  was 
placed  in  a  velfel  flill  larger,  in  which  the  materials  for 
the  fecond  frigorific  mixture  were  thinly  fpread  in  or- 
der to  be  cooled  ;  the  fecond  pan,  containing  the  li- 
quor, viz.  the  vitriolic  acid  properly  diluted,  was  pla- 
ced in  the  largelt  pan  ;  the  third  pan,  containing  the 
falts  for  the  third  mixture,  was  immerfed  in  the  liquor 
of  the  fecond  pan ;  and  the  liquor  for  the  third  mix- 
ture was  put  into  wide-mouthed  phials,  which  were 
immerfed  in  the  fecond  pan  likewife,  and  floated  round 
the  third  pan  ;  the  fourth  pan,  which  was  the  fmalleft 
of  all,  containing  its  cooling  materials,  was  placed  in 
the  midft  of  the  falts  of  the  third  pan.  The  materials 
for  the  firft  and  fecond  mixtures  confided  of  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  and  Glauber's  fait ;  the  third  and  fourth  of 
diluted  nitrous  acid,  Glauber's  fait,  and  fal  ammoniac, 
in  the  proportions  abovementioned.  The  pans  being 
adj ufted  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  firft  and  largefl  pan  were  mixed  :  this  re- 
duced the  thermometer  to  to0,  and  cooled  the  liquor 
in  the  fecond  pan  to  200  ;  and  the  falts  for  the  fecond 
mixture,  which  were  placed  underneath  in  the  large 
veffel,  nearly  as  much.  The  fecond  mixture  was  then 
made  with  the  materials  thus  cooled,  and  the  thermo- 
meter was  reduced  to  30.  The  ingredients  of  the  third 
mixture,  by  immerfmn  in  this,  were  cooled  to  10°; 
and,  when  mixed,  reduced  the  thermometer  to — 150. 
The  materials  for  the  fourth  mixture  were  cooled  by 
immerfion  in  this  third  mixture  to  about — 120.  On 
mixture  they  funk  the  mercury  very  rapidly,  and  feem- 
ingly  below — 400,  though  the  froth  occafioned  by  the 
ebullition  of  the  materials  prevented  any  accurate  ob- 
fervation.  The  reafon  why  this  laft  mixture  reduced 
the  thermometer  more  than  the  third,  though  both 
were  of  the  fame  materials,  and  the  latter  of  a  lower 
temperature,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  partly  becaufe 
the  fourth  pan  had  not  another  immerfed  in  it  to  give 
it  heat,  and  partly  becaufe  the  materials  were  reduced 
to  a  finer  powder. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  with  many  varia- 
tions ;  but  only  one  mixture  appeared  to  Dr  Peddoes, 
by  whom  the  account  was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  applicable  to  any  ufeful  purpofe.  This 
is  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
water;  which,  by  difiblving  Glauber's  fait,  produces 
about  460  of  cold,  and  by  the  addition  offal  ammoniac 
becomes  more  intenfe  by  a  few  degrees.  At  one  time, 
when  Mr  Walker  was  trying  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  one  of  water,  he  perceived,  that  at 
the  temperature  of  350  the  mixture  coagulated  as  if 
frozen,  and  the  thermometer  became  ftationary  ;  but 
on  adding  more  Glauber's  fait,  it  fell  again  in  a  fhort 
time  :  but  lefs  cold  was  produced  than  when  this  cir- 
cumftance did  not  occur,  and  when  the  acid  was 
v.'eaker.  The  fame  appearance  of  coagulation  took 
place  with  other  proportions  of  acid  and  water,  and 
with  other  temperatures. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  effect  of  Glauber's  fait  in 
producing  cold  took  place  only  when  it  was  poilefled 


of  its  water  of  cryftallization ;  and  thus  the  mineral      Cold. 

alkali  alfo  augmented  the  cold  of  fome  of  the  mix-  ** — u ' 

tures  :  but  when  the  water  of  cryftallization  was  dif-  Q,  f  9 
iipated,  neither  of  them  had  any  effect  of  this  kind,  tionsonthc 
"  This  circumftance  (fays  Dr  Eeddoes)  leads  us  in  experiment 
fome  meafure  to  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon.  Wa- 
ter undoubtedly  exifts  in  a  folid  ftate  in  cryftals  ;  it 
mult  therefore,  as  in  other  cafes,  abforb  a  determinate 
quantity  of  fire  before  it  can  return  to  its  liquid  ftate. 
On  this  depends  the  difference  between  Glauber's  fait 
and  mineral  alkali  in  its  different  ftates  of  cryftalliza- 
tion and  effiorefcence.  The  fame  circumftance,  too, 
enables  us  to  underftand  the  great  efiecT:  of  Glauber's 
fait  ;  which,  as  far  as  I  underftand,  has  the  greateft 
quantity  of  water  of  cryftallization."  On  this  the  re- 
viewers remark,  that  "  if  in  fummer  the  water  brought 
from  a  deep  well  is  at  520,  in  this  cheap  and  eafy  way 
it  might  be  reduced  to  120;  and  wine  placed  in  it 
would  be  chilled." 

Thefe  exceflive  degrees  of  cold  occur  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  wintertime.  It  is 
true,  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  them :  yet  in  the  winter  of  1 780,  Mr 
Wiifon  of  Glafgow  obferved,  that  a  thermometer  laid  on 
the  fnow  funk  to  250  below  o  ;  but  this  was  only  for  a 
fhort  time  ;  and  in  general  the  atmofphere  there  does  not 
admit  of  very  great  degrees  of  cold  for  any  length  of 
time.  Dr  Derham,  however,  in  the  year  1708,  ob- 
ferved in  England,  that  the  mercury  flood  within  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  its  ftation  when  plunged  into  a 
mixture  of  fnow  and  fait.  In  1732,  the  thermometer 
at  Peterfburg  flood  at  28 °  below  O;  and  in  1737, 
when  the  French  academicians  wintered  at  the  north 
polar  circle,  or  near  it,  the  thermometer  funk  to  33° 
below  o;  and  in  the  Afiatic  and  American  continents, 
flill  greater  degrees  of  cold  are  very  common. 

The  effects  of  thefe  extreme  degrees  of  cold  are  very 
furprifing.  Trees  are  burft,  rocks  rent,  and  rivers  and 
lakes  frozen,  feveral  feet  deep:  metallic  fubftanccs 
blifter  the  fkin  like  red-hot  iron  :  the  air,  when 
drawn  in  by  refpiration,  hurts  the  lungs,  and  excites 
a  cough:  even  the  effects  of  fire  in  a  great  meafure 
feem  to  ceafe  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  though  metals 
are  kept  for  a  coniiderable' time  before  a  ftrong  fire, 
they  will  flill  freeze  water  when  thrown  upon  them. 
When  the  French  mathematicians  wintered  at  Tornea 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when  fuddenly  admitted 
into  their  rooms,  converted  the  moifturc  of  the  air  into 
whirls  of  fnow  ;  their  breafls  feemed  to  be  rent  when 
they  breathed  it,  and  the  contact  of  it  was  intolerable 
to  their  bodies  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which  had  not 
been  highly  rectified,  burft  fome  of  their  thermometers 
by  the  congelation  of  the  aqueous  part. 

Extreme  cold  very  often  proves  fatal  to  animals  in 
thofe  countries  where  the  winters  are  very  fevere ;  and 
thus  7000  Swedes  perifhed  at  once  in  attempting  to 
pafs  the  mountains  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden. 
It  is  not  neceffary,  indeed,  that  the  cold,  in  order  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  human  life,  fhould  be  fo  very  intenfe 
as  has  been  juft  mentioned.  There  is  only  requifite  a 
degree  fomewhat  below  320  of  Fahrenheit,  accompa- 
nied with  fnow  or  hail,  from  which  fhelter  cannot  he 
obtained.  The  fnow  which  falls  upon  the  clothes,  or 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  then  melts,  and  by 
a  continual  evaporation  carries  off  the  animal  heat  to 
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Cold  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  fufficient  quantity  is  not  left  for 
I  the  fupport  of  life.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  perfonfirft  feels 
Colding-  ]]imfelf  extremely  chill  and  uneafy  ;  he  begins  to  turn 
._  h"n'  ,  liftlefs,  unwilling  to  walk  or  ufe  exercife  to  keep  hiin- 
felf  warm;  and  at  lafl  turns  drowfy,  fits  down  to  re- 
frefh  himfelf  with  fleep,  but  wakes  no  more.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  was  feen  not  many  years  ago  at  Terra 
del  Fnego ;  where  Dr.  Solander,  with  fome  others, 
having  taken  an  excurfion  up  the  country,  the  cold 
was  fo  intenfe,  that  one  of  their  number  died.  The 
Do.tor  himfelf,  though  he  had  warned  his  companions 
of  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  that  fitnation,  yet  could 
not  be  prevented  from  making  that  dangerous  experi- 
ment himfelf;  and  though  he  was  awaked  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition,  his  body  was  fo  much  ihrunk  in  bulk, 
that  his  fhoesfell  off  his  feet,  and  it  was  with  theutmoft 
difficulty  that  he  was  recovered. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  vaft  maflfes  of  ice 
are  produced,  the  accumulation  of  it,  by  abforbing  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  occalions  an  abfolute  fterility 
in  the  adjacent  countries,  as  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  illand  of  Iceland  ;  where  the  vaft  collections 
of  ice  floating  out  from  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  {lop- 
ped on  the  coaft,  are  fometimes  feveral  years  in  thaw- 
ing. Indeed,  where  great  quantities  of  ice  are  collec- 
ted, it  would  feem  to  have  a  power  like  fire,  both  aug- 
menting its  own  cold  and  that  of  the  adjacent  bodies. 
An  inllance  of  this  is  related  under  the  article  Evapo- 
ration, in  Mr.  Wedgewood's  experiment,  where  the 
true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  alfo  pointed  out. 

Cold,  in  medicine.     See  MEDiciNE-iWcx. 

Cold,  in  farriery.     See  there,  §  iii. 

COLDENIA,  in  botany  :  A  genius  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranked  among  thofe  the  or- 
der of  which  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  funnel-fhaped  ;  the  fiyles  four  ;  the  feeds 
two  and  bilocular.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  branches  trail 
on  the  ground,  extending  about  fix  inches  from  the 
root.  They  are  adorned  with  fmall  blue  flowers  grow- 
ing in  clufters,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  (own  on  a  hot- 
bed ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be  removed 
each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanner's  bark,  where  they  are  to  remain  conltantly. 

COLDIvGHAM,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ' Colonia  of 
Ptolemy,  and  called  by  Bede  the  city  Coldana  and  of 
Colud  \Coludum),  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
about  two  miles  from  Eymouth,  was  a  place  famous 
many  ages  ago  tor  its  convent.  This  was  the  oldeft 
nunnery  in  Scotland,  for  here  the  virgin-wife  Ethel- 
dreda  took  the  veil  in  670  ;  but  by  the  ancient  name 
Coludum  it  fhould  feem  that  it  had  before  been  inhabited 
by  the  religious  called  Culdees.  In  870  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes,  but  its  name  rendered  immortal  by  the 
heroifm  of  its  nuns;  who,  to  preferve  themfelves  invi- 
olate from  thofe  invaders,  cut  off  their  lips  and  nofes  ; 
and  thus  rendering  themfelves  objects  of  horror,  were, 
with  their  abbefs  Ebba,  burnt  in  the  monailery  by  the 
difappointed  favages.  After  this  it  lay  defrned  till  the 
year  1098,  when  king  Edgar  founded  on  its  fite  a  priory 
of  benedictines  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  beftowed 
it  on  the  monks  of  Durham. 

Mr.   Pennant's    defcription  of   the   black,  joylefs, 
Vol.  V. 
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heathy  moor,  where  it  was  fituated;    might  be  fuffici-     Coldm- 
ent  to  guard   the  fair  inhabitants  of  the  nunnery  were      £ue" 
it  ftill  fubfilting.     That  defcription,   however,  is  now  II 

altogether  inapplicable:  The  whole  tract,  five  miles  ■ 
over,  has  been  fince  improved,  and  converted  into 
corn  fields  ;  the  cheerlefs  village  of  Old  Cambus  is  no 
more;  a  decent  inn  with  good  accommodations  ha3 
been  eftabliihed  at  a  convenient  diftance  ;  and  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  deep  glen  called  the  Peafe,  which  termi- 
nates the  moor  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  and 
was  formerly  the  terror  of  travellers,  is  now  rendered 
fafe  and  eafy  by  means  of  a  bridge  extending  from  one 
fide  of  the  chafm  to  the  other. 

COLDINGUEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North 
Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Ripen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  bridge,  over  which  pafs  all  the  oxen  and  other 
cattle  that  go  from  Jutland  into  Germany,  which  brings 
in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king.  It  is  feated  on 
an  eminence,  in  a  pleafant  country  abounding  with 
game.     E.  Long.  9.  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  35. 

COLD-finch,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla. 

COLD-SHIRE  iron,  that  which  is  brittle  when 
cold. 

COLE  (William),  the  moll  famous  botanift  of  his 
time,  was  bornat  Adderbury  in  Oxfordfhire,  aboutthe 
year  1626,  and  fludied  at  Merton  college  in  Oxford. 
He  at  length  removed  to  Putney,  near  London  ;  and 
publifhed  "  The  Art  of  Simpling;  and  Adam  in  Eden, 
or  Nature's  Paradife."  Upon  the  refloration  of  king 
Charles  II,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  DrDuppa,  bifhop 
of  Winchefter  ;  but  died  two  years  after,  aged  37. 

COLE-fish,  a  fpecies  of  Gadus. 

CoLE-Seed,  the  feed  of  the  napus  fativa,  or  long- 
roored,  narrow-leaved  rapa,  called  in  Englifh  navcw, 
and  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  among  the  brafficas,  or  cab- 
bage-kind.    See  Brassica. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  exprefied 
from  its  feeds.  The  practice  of  fowing  it  was  flrft 
introduced  by  thofe  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who 
drained  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire  ;  and  hence  the  notion 
hath  generally  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only  in  a 
marfhy  foil ;  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  miftake.  In 
preparing  the  land  which  is  to  receive  it,  care  muff, 
be  taken  to  plow  it  in  May,  and  again  about  mid- 
fnmmer,  making  the  ground  as  fine  and  even  as  pof- 
fible.  It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  day  of  the  laft  plow- 
ing, about  a  gallon  on  an  acre.  In  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary, February,  and  March,  it  affords  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  fprout  again  when  cut ;  after  which 
it  is  excellent  nourifhment  for  fheep.  After  all,  if  it 
is  not  too  clofely  fed,  it  will  bear  feed  againfi  next 
July.  The  fame  camion,  however,  is  requifite  with 
this  food  as  with  clover,  till  cattle  are  accufiomed  to 
it,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  fwell  them.  When  this  plant 
is  cultivated  folely  with  a  view  to  the  feed,  it  mull 
be  fown  on  deep  ftrotig  land  without  dung,  and  muft 
be  fuffered  to  (land  till  one-half  of  the  feeds  at  leafl 
are  turned  brown  ;  which,  according  to  the  fcafons, 
will  be  fometimes  fooner  fometimes  later.  In  this  Hate 
it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  manner  and  with  the  fame 
care  as  wheat ;  and  every  handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  lheets,  that  it  may  dry  leifurely 
in  the.  fun,  which  will  commonly  be  in  a  fortnight; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  threflied  out,  and  car- 
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Coleoptera  ried  to  the  mill  for  expreffing  the  oil.     The  produce  of 
II         cole-feed  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  quarters  on  an 
Colet.       acre  .  an(j  js  commonly  fold  at  20  s.  per  quarter. 
_N<       '      COLEOPTERA,  or  Beetle,  the  name    of  Lin- 
nasus's  fir  ft  order  of  infects.     Zoology. 

COLEWORT.     See  Brassica. 

COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry  and  province  of  U liter;  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Bann,  four  miles  fouth  01  the  ocean, 
in  W.  Long.  7.  2.  N.  Lar.  55.  10.  It  was  formerly 
a  place  of  great  confederation/  being  the  chief  town 
of  a  county  erected  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  during  his 
government  of  Ireland  ;  whereas  it  is  now  only  the 
head  of  one  of  the  baronies  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry; but  it  is  (till  a  corporation,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  of  a  tolerable  fize,  and 
very  elegantly  built.  The  port  is  very  indifferent,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  river,  which 
repels  the  tide,  and  makes  the  coming  up  to  the  town 
difficult;  fo  that  it  has  but  Utile  trade,  and  might  per- 
haps have  lefs,  if  it  was  not  for  the  valuable  falmon 
fifhery,  which  amounts  to  fomc  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year.  If  the  navigation  of  the  Bann  could  be  open- 
ed, which  is  totally  obstructed  by  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
it  would  quickly  change  the  face  of  things;  for  then, 
by  the  help  of  this  river,  and  the  Newry  canal,  there 
would  be  a  direct  communication  acrofs  the  kingdom, 
and,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Black-  water  river,  which 
likewife  falls  into  Lough  Neagh,  almoft  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  province  of  Ulfter  might  have  a  correfpond- 
ence  with  each  other  by  water-carriage,  to  their  reci- 
procal and  very  great  emolument. 

COLES  (Elifha),  author  of  the  well  known  Latin 
and  Englilh  dictionary,  was  born  in  Northamptonshire 
about  the  year  1640 ;  and  was  entered  of  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de- 
gree ;  and  taught  Latin,  to  young  people,  and  Englilh 
to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the  year  1663.  He 
afterwards  became  an  ufher  in  Merchant-taylor's  fchool ; 
but  for  fome  great  fault,  nowhere  exprefsly  mention- 
ed, he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  whence  he 
never  returned.  He  was,  however,  a  good  critic  in 
the  Englilh  and  La:in  tongues  ;  and  wrote  feveral  ufe- 
ful  books  of  inftruction  in  his  profcflion. 

COLET  (John),  dean  of  St  Paul's,  thefon  of  Hen- 
ry Colet  knight,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1466. 
His  education  began  in  St  Anthony's  fchool  in  that 
city,  from  whence,  in  1483,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
and  probably  to  Magdalene  college.  After  feven  years 
ftudy  of  logic  and  philofophy,  he  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  About  the  year  1493,  Mr  Colet  went  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  defign  to  improve 
himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at 
this  time  were  imperfectly  taught  in  the  nniverfities. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1497,  he  took  orders;  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  lectures  gratis,  on 
the  epiftles  of  St  Paul.  At  this  time  he  poiTeiTed  the 
rectory  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had 
been  inftiiuted  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was  alfo  pre- 
bendary of  York,  and  canon  of  St  Martin's  le  Grand 
in  London.  In  1502  he  became  prebendary  of  Sarum  ; 
v  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  in  1505;  and  immediately  af- 
ter dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  previously  taken 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  was  no  fooner 
r-aifed  to  this  dignity,  than  he  introduced  the  practice 


of  preaching  and  expounding  the  fcriptures;  and  foon  Coilbert* 
after  eltabliihed  a  perpetual  divinity  lecture  in  St  Paul's         11 
church,  three  days  in  every  week  ;  an  institution  which    CoIima>  ^ 
gradually  made  way  for  the  reformation.     About  the 
year  1508,  dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  (he  foun- 
dation of  St  Paul's  fchool,  which  he  compleied  in  1512, 
and  endowed  with  eltaies  to  the  amount  of  L.122  and 
upwards.    The  celebrated  grammarian,  \\  illiam  Lilye, 
was  his  firft  mailer,  and  the  company  of  mercers  were 
appointed   trultees.     The   dean's    notions  of  religion 
were  fo  much  more  rational   than  thofe  of  his  cotem- 
porary  priefts,  that  they  deemed  him  little  better  than 
a  heretic  ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  fo  frequently 
molefted,  that  he  at  laft  determined  to  fpend  the  reft 
of  his  days  in  peaceful  retirement.     With  this  inten- 
tion   he   built  a  houfe    near  the   palace  at  Richmond  ; 
but,  being  feized  with  the  fweating  ficknefs,  he   di?d 
in  1:519,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.     He  was  buried 
on   the   fouth  file  of  the   choir  of  St   Paul's;  and   & 
ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no  other  infeription 
than  his  name.     Befides  the  preferments    abovemen- 
tioncd,    he    was   rector  of   the  guild  of  Jefus  at   St 
Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.     Dean  Co- 
let,  though  a  papift,  was  an  enemy  to  the  grofs  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.     He  difapproved  au- 
ricular confeffion,  the  celibacy  of  the  priefts,  and  fucbr 
other  ridiculous  tenets  and   ceremonies  as  have  ever 
been  condemned   by  men  of  found   understanding  in 
every  age  and  country.  He  wrote,  1.  Rtidimentagram- 
matices.      2.  The  construction   of  the   eight  parts  of 
fpeech.    3.  Daily  devotions.     4.  Epijlolee  adErafmnm. 
5.  Several  fermons  ;  and  other  works  which  ftill  re- 
main in  manufcript. 

COLIBERTS  [Coliberti),  in  law,  were  tenants  it* 
foccage,  and  particularly  fuch  villeins  as  were  manu- 
mitted or  made  freemen.  But  they  had  not  an  abfo- 
lute  freedom  ;  for  though  they  were  better  than  fcr- 
vants,  yet  they  had  fuperior  lords  to  whom  they  paid 
certain  duties,  and  in  that  refpect  might  be  called  fer- 
vants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition  between 
freemen  and  fervants. 

COLIC,  a  fevere  pain  in  the  lower  venter,  fo  call- 
ed becaufe  the  colon  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
part  affected.     See  Medicine-JW<?x. 

Colic,  in  farriery.     See  there,  §  xiii. 

COLIGNI  (Gafpard  de),  admiral  of  France,  was 
born  in  1-516.  He  fignalized  himfelf  in  his  youth,  in 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  was  made 
colonel  of  infantry  and  admiral  of  France  in  1552. 
Henry  II.  employed  him  in  the  moft  important  affairs; 
but  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  party:  he  ftrongly  oppofed  the  houfe  of  Gnife, 
and  rendered  this  opposition  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  French  go- 
vernment. On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  Charles  IX.  deluded  Coligni 
into  fecurity  by  his  deceitful  favours;  and  though  he 
recovered  one  attempt  on  his  life,  when  he  attended 
the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet  he  was  in- 
cluded in  the  dreadful  mafTacre  of  the  Proteftants  on 
St  Bartholomew's-day  1572,  and  his  body  treated  with, 
wanton  brutality  by  a  mifguided  Popifh  populace. 

COLIMA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Mexico,  in  North' 
America,  and  capital  of  a  fertile  valley  of  the  fame 

name. 
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It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  W.  Long. 
N.  Lat.   18.   30. 

COLIOURE,  a  fmall,  but  ancient  and  flrong  town 
of  France,  in  Roufillon,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renean  mountains,  with  a  fmall  harbour.  E.  Long. 
3.  10.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  may  properly  be 
called  an  infpector,  having  an  eye  over  what  pa  lies  in 
every  court  or  tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  order  to 
render  him  impartial,  he  is  kept  independent,  by  ha- 
ving his  poft  for  life.  The  power  of  the  colirs  is  fuch, 
that  they  make  even  the  princes  of  the  blood  tremble. 

COLISEUM,  or  Colisjeum,  in  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture, an  oval  amphitheatre,  built  at  Rome  by  Ve- 
fpafian,  in  the  place  where  flood  the  bafon  of  Nero's 
gilded  houfe.  The  word  is  formed  from  colofaum,  on 
account  of  the  coloffiis  of  Nero  that  flood  near  it  ; 
or,  according  to  Nardini,  from  the  Italian  colifeo.  In 
this  were  placed  flatues,  reprefenting  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire;  in  the  middle  whereof  flood  that  of 
Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  The  fame 
term,  coli/eum,  is  alfo  given  to  another  amphitheatre  of 
the  emperor  Severus.  Imhefe  colifea  were  reprefented 
games,  and  combats  of  men  and  wild  beads  ;  but  there 
are  now  little  remaining  of  either  of  them,  time  and 
war  having  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

COLITES,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a  kind  of  pebble,  found  in  the  lhape 
of  the  human  penis  and  tefles,  and  that  either  fepa- 
rately  or  both  together. 

COLLAERT  (Adrian),  an  eminent  engraver  who 
flourifhed  about  1550,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  After 
having  learned  in  his  own  country  the  firfl  principles 
of  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  relided  fome 
time  to  perfect  himfelf  in  drawing.  He  worked  en- 
tirely with  the  graver,  in  a  firm  neat  flyle,  but  rather 
fliffand  dry.  The  vaft  number  of  plates  executed  by 
his  hand  fufficiently  evince  the  facility  with  which  he 
engraved  ;  and  though  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are 
feldom  highly  finiftied. 

Collaert  (Hans  or  John),  fon  to  the  foregoing, 
was  alfo  an  excellent  artift.  He  drew  and  engraved 
exactly  in  the  flyle  of  his  father  ;  and  was  in  every 
refpect  equal  to  him  in  merit.  He  muft  have  been 
very  old  when  he  died  ;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from 
1555  to  1622.  He  aflifted  his  father  in  all  his  great 
works,  and  engraved  befides  a  prodigious  number  of 
plates  of  various  fubjects.  One  of  his  beft  prints  is 
Mofes  (hiking  the  rock,  a  large  print,  lengthwife,  from 
Lambert  Lombard.  A  great  number  of  fmall  figures 
are  introduced  into  this  print ;  and  they  are  admirably 
well  executed:  the  heads  are  fine,  and  the  drawing 
very  correct. 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fort  of  chain  put 
generally  round  the  neck  of  (laves  that  had  run  away, 
after  they  were  taken,  with  an  infeription  round  it, 
intimating  their  being  deierters,  and  requiring  their 
being  reflored  to  their  proper  owners,  &c. 

Collar,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  an  ornament 
confiding  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  fet 
with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  hanging  at  the  bottom,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
feveral  military  orders  over  their  fhoulders,  on  the 
mantle,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  confifts 


of  S.  S.   with  rofes  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  en-      Collar 
amelled  blue,  and  the  George  at  the  bottom.  || 

Lord  Mayor's  Collar  h  more  ufually  called  chain.    Collation. 
See  Chain. 

Knights  of  the  Collar,  a  military  order  in  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St  Mark,  or 
the  medal.  It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer 
this  order;  the  knights  bear  no  particular  habit,  only 
the  collar,  which  the  doge  puts  around  their  neck, 
with  a  medal,  wherein  it  reprefented  the  winged  lion 
of  the  republic. 

Collar  of  a  Draught  -horfe,  a  part  of  harnefs  made 
of  leather  and  canvas,  and  Huffed  with  flraw  or  wool, 
to  be  put  about  the  horfe's  neck. 

COLLARAGE,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawing  horfes. 

COLLATERAL,  any  thing,  place,  country,  &c. 
fituated  by  the  fide  of  another. 

Collateral,  in  genealogy,  thofe  relations  which 
proceed  from  the  fame  flock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line 
of  afcendents  or  defcendents,  but  being,  as  it  were,  afide 
of  each  other.  Thus,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces, 
and  coufins,  are  collaterals,  or  in  the  fame  collateral 
line:  thofe  in  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer  the  com- 
mon root,  reprefent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard 
to  thofe  more  remote.     See  Consanguinity. 

Collater,4L  Succejpon.  When  a  defunct.,  for  want 
of  heirs  defcended  of  himfelf,  is  fucceeded  in  his  eflate 
by  a  brother  or  fifter,  or  their  defcendents,  the  eflate 
is  faid  to  have  gone  to  callateral  heirs. 

COLLATIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Sabines ; 
thought  to  be  diftant  between  four  or  five  miles  out  of 
Rome  to  theeafl;  fituated  on  an  eminence  (Virgil).  Of 
this  place  was  TarquiniusCollatinus,  married  to  Lucre- 
tia,  ravilhed  by  SextusTarquinitis  (Livy)  ;  fituated  on 
this  or  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Anio  (Pliny).  Extant  in 
Cicero's  time,  but  in  Strabo's  day  only  a  village  ;  now 
no  trace  remains  of  it. — Another  fuppofed  Coliatia  of 
Apulia,  near  mount Garganus  ;  becaufe Pliny  mentions 
the  Co/«/i»i  in  Apulia,  and  Frontinusthe  AgerCollatinus. 

COLLATINA  porta,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  the 
Collis  Hortulorum,  afterwards  called  Pinciana,  from 
the  Pincii,  a  noble  family.  Its  name  Collatiua  is  from 
Coliatia,  to  the  right  of  which  was  the  Via  Collatina, 
which  led  to  that  town. 

COLLINA,  a  gate  of  Rome  at  the  Collis  Qniri- 
nalis,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (Ovid;) 
called  alfo  Salaria,  becaufe  the  Sabines  carried  their 
fait  through  it  (Tacitus).     Now  Salara. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or  be- 
llowing of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman  by  a  biHiop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  It  differs 
from  inflitution  in  this,  that  inflitution  is  performed 
by  the  bifhop,  upon  the  presentation  of  another ;  and 
collation  is  his  own  act  of  prefentation :  and  it  dif- 
fereth  from  a  common  prefentation,  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  the  church  to  the  perfon,  and  prefentation,  is  the 
giving  or  offering  of  the  perfon  to  the  church.  But 
collation  fupplies  the  place  of  prefentation  and  infli- 
tution; and  amounts  to  the  fame  as  inflitution  where 
the  bifhop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  Anciently  the 
right  of  prefentation  to  all  churches  was  in  the  bi- 
fhop ;  and  now  if  the  patron  neglects  to  prefent  toa 
church,  then  this  right  returns  to  the  bifhop  by  colla- 
tion: if  the  bifhop  neglects  to  collate  within  fix  mon.hs 
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Collation  after  the  elapfe  of  the  patron,  then  the  archbifnop 
hath  a  right  to  doit;  and  if  the  archbiihop  neglects, 
then  it  devolves  to  the  king;  the  one  as  fupertor,  to 
fnp ply  the  defects  of  bithops,  the  other  as  fupreme,  to 
fupp!y  all  defe&s  of  government. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  the  comparifon  or 
prefentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether 
or  not  it  be  conformable  ;  or  the  report  or  act  of  the 
officer  who  made  the  comparifon.  A  collated  act  is 
equivalent  to  its  original,  prwided  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  prefent  at  the  collation. 

Collation,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an  heir 
has  of  throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  moveable 
eftates  of  the  deceafed  into  one  mafs,  and  fharing  it 
equally  with  the  others  in  the  fame  degree  of  kindred, 
when  he  thinks  fuch  fhare  will  be  more  than  the 
value  of  the  heritage  to  which  he 'had  an  exclufive  title. 

Collation'  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romania's  for 
the  meal  or  repafl:  made  on  a  faft-day,  in  lien  of  a  flip- 
per. Only  fruits  are  allowed  in  a  collation  :  F.  Lo- 
bineau  obferves,  that  anciently  there  was  not  allowed 
even  bread  inthe  collations  in  Lent,  norany  thing  befide 
a  few  comfits  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits  ;  which  cuftom, 
he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  1453.  Cardinal  Hum- 
bert obferves  further,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nth 
century  there  were  no  collations  at  all  allowed  in  the 
Latin  church  in  the  time  of  Lent  ;  and  that  the  cu- 
ftom  of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  who 
themfelves  did  not  take  it  up  till  about  the  nth  century. 

Collation  is  alfo  propularly  ufed  for  a  repafl:  be- 
tween meals,  particularly  between  dinner  and  fupper. 
The  word  collation,  in  this  fenfe,  Du  Cange  derives 
from  collocutio,  "conference;"  and  maintains,  that 
originally  collation  was  only  a  conference,  or  conver- 
fation  on  fubjects  of  piety,  held  on  faft-days  in  mo- 
nufteries;  but  that,  by  degrees,  the  cuftom  was  in- 
troduced of  bringing  in  a  few  refrefliments;  and  that 
by  the  excefTes  to  which  thofe  fober  repalts  were  at 
length  carried,  the  name  of  the  abufe  was  retained, 
but  that  of  the  thing  loft. 

Collation  of  Seals,  denotes  one  feal  fet  on  the  fame 
label,  on  the  reverfe  of  another. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner  Or  aflbciate  in  the  fame 
office  or  magiftrature.     See  Adjunct. 

COLLECT,  collection,  a  voluntary  gatheringof 
money,  for  fome  pious  or  charitable  purpofe.  Some 
fay,  the  name  colletl ,  ox  collstlion,  was  ufed,  by  reafon 
thofe  gatherings  were  anciently  made  on  the  days  of 
colleBs,  and  mcolleBs,  i.  e.  in  affembliesof  Chriftians; 
but,  more  probably,   quia  colligebatur  pecunia. 

Collect  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  tax,  or  im- 
polition,  raifed  by  a  prince  for  any  pions  defiga. 
Thus,  hiftories  fay,  thatinn66,  the  king  of  England, 
coming  into  Normandy,  appointed  a  collect  for  the 
relief  of  the  holy  land,  at  the  defirc  and  after  the 
example  of  the  king  of  France.     See  Croisade. 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  mafs  of  the  Romanifls,  denotes  a  prayer  ac- 
commodated to  any  particular  day,  occafion,  or  the 
like.     See  Liturgy,  and  Mass. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are 
called  colleBs ;  either  becaufe  the  prieft  fpeaks  in  the 
name" of  the  whole  aflembty,  whofe  fentiments  and  de- 
lires  he  fums  up  by  the  word  or  emus,  "  let  us  pray." 
as  is  obferved  by  pope  Innocent  III.  or;  becaufe  thofe 
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pnyers  are  offered  when  the  people  are  afl>mbled  Collective 
together,  which  is  the  opinion  oi  PimehusonTertullian. 
The  congregation  nfclf  is  in  fome  ancient  authors 
called  colled.  The  popes  Gelafios  and  Gregory  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  fir  ft  whoeftablilhed  colleBs.  De- 
fpence,  a  doctor  of  the  facility  of  Paris,  has  an  exprefs 
treatife  on  collects,  their  origin,  antiquity,  authors,  &c. 
COLLECTIVE,  among  grammarians,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  noun  expreifing  a  multitude,  though  itfelf 
be  only  Angular;  as  an  army,  company,  troop,  &c. 
called  collective  nouns. 

COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
gets  or  brings  together  things  formerly  difperfed  and 
feparated.  Hence, 

Collector,  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  is  a  perfon 
appointed  by  the  commiifioners  of  any  duty,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  pariih,  &c.  to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of  tax. 
Collector,  among  botanifts,  one  who  gets  to- 
gether as  many  plants  as  he  can,  without  ftudying  bo- 
tany in  a  fciennncal  manner. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  civil  law,  a  perfon  who 
has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  or  more 
other  perfons. 

COLLEGE,  an  afTemblage  of  feveral  bodies  or  fo- 
cieties,  or  of  feveral  perfons  into  one  fociety. 

College,  among  the  Romans,  ferved  indifferently 
for  thofe  employed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  of  go- 
vernment, the  liberal  and  even  mechanical  arts  and 
trades  ;  fo  that,  with  them,  the  word  fignified  what 
we  call  a  corporation  or  company. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  not  only  the  col- 
lege of  augurs,  and  the  college  of  capitolini,  i.  e.  of  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  capitoline  games ;- 
but  alfo  colleges  of  artificers,  collegia  artificum ;  college 
of  carpenters,  fabricorum,  oxjabrorum  tigtiariorurn ;  of 
porters,  figulorum  ;  of  founders,  arariorum  ;  the  col- 
lege of  lockfmiths,  fabroruv:  ferrariorum  ;  of  engineers 
of  the  army,  tignariorum ;  of  butchers,  laniorum  ,-  of 
dendrophori,  detidropkororum ;  of  centonaries,  cento- 
nariorum  ;  of  makers  of  military  cafques,  fagarioruvi  ,- 
of  tent-makers,  tahernaculariorum ;  of  bakers,  pijlorum ; 
of  muficians,  tibicinum,  &c.  Plutarch  obferves,  that 
it  was  Numa  who  firft  divided  the  people  into  colleges; 
which  he  did  to  the  end  that  each  confulting  the  inter- 
eftsoftheircollege,  whereby  they  were  divided  from  the 
citizens  of  the  other  colleges,  they  might  not  enter  into 
any  general  confpiracy  againft  the  public  repofe. 

Each  of  thefe  colleges  had  diftincT:  meeting-places  or 
halls ;  and  likevvife,  in  imitation  of  the  ftate,  a  trea- 
fury  and  common  cheft,  a  regifter,  and  one  to  reprc- 
fent  them  upon  public  occafions,  and  acts  of  govern- 
ment. Thefe  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  manumit- 
ting flaves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  not  elafh  with 
thofe  of  the  government. 

There  are  various  colleges  on  foot  among  the  mo- 
derns, founded  on  the  model  of  thofe  of  the  ancients. 
Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,  tiz. 

College  of  EleBors,  or  their  Deputies,  affembledin 
the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

College  of  Princes  ;  the  body  of  princes,  or  their 
deputies,  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

College  of  Cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of 
deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet. 
College  of  Cardinals,  or  the  Sacred  College  ;  a 

body 
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College,    body  compofed  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals.     See 
*— v — •*  Cardinals. 

College  is  alfo  it  fed  for  a  public  place,  endowed 
with  certain  revenues,  where  the  fcveralpartsof  learn- 


ing are  taught. 


An  alTemblagc  of  feveral  of  thefe  colleges  conftitute 
an  univerfity.  The  ere&ion  of  colleges,  in  Britain,  is 
part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  with- 
out the  king's  licence. 

The  eftablilhment  of  colleges  or  nniverfities  is  a 
remarkable  period  '  in  literary  hiflory.  The  fchools 
in  cathedrals  and  monfteries  confined  thcmfelves 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  on- 
ly one  or  two  mafters  employed  in  that  office.  But, 
in  colleges,  profefTors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
different  parts  of  fcience.  The  firft  obfcure  mention 
of  academical  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  (fiom 
which  the  other  univerfuies  in  Europe  have  bor- 
rowed moil  of  their  cuitoms  and  inftitutions),  occurs 
A.  D.  1215. 

College  of  Civilians,  commonly  called  Doctors  Com- 
mons;  a  college  founded  by  Dr  Harvey,  dean  of  the 
arches,  for  the  profefTors  of  the  civil  law  refiding  in 
London:  where  ufually,  likewife,  refides  the  judge 
of  the  arches  court  of  Canterbury,  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty, of  the  prerogative  court,  &c.  with  other  civi- 
lians; who  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  com moning  together  ;  whence  the  ap- 
pellation of  Doctors  Commons.  Their  houfe  being  con- 
fumed  in  the  great  fire,  they  all  reiided  at  Exeter- 
houfe  in  the  Strand  till  1672  ;  when  their  former  houfe 
was  rebuilt,  at  their  own  expence,  in  a  very  fplendid  man- 
ner. To  thiscollege  belong  34proftors,  who  make  thcm- 
felves parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their  caufes,  &c. 

College  of  Phyficians,  a  corporation  of  phyiicians 
in  London,  who,  by  feveral  charters  and  acts  of  par- 
liament of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fuccefTors,  have  cer- 
tain privileges,  whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate 
in  phyfic  of  any  univerfity,  may,  without  licence  un- 
der the  faid  college-feal,  practice  phyfic  in  or  within 
feven  miles  of  London  ;  with  power  to  adminifter 
oaths,  fine  and  imprifon  offenders  in  that  and  feveral 
other  particulars  ;  to  fearch  the  apothecaries  ihops,  &c. 
in  and  about  London,  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be 
wholefome,  and  their  compofitions  according  to  the 
form  prefcribed  by  the  faid  college  in  their  difpenfa- 
tory.  By  the  faid  charter  they  are  alfo  freed  from  all 
troublefome  offices,  as  to  ferve  on  juries,  be  conftable, 
keep  watch,  provide  arms,  &c. 

The  fociety  had  anciently  a  college  in  Knight-rider- 
flreet,  the  gift  of  Dr  Linacre  phyfician  to  king  Hen- 
ry VIII.  Since  that  time  they  have  had  a  houfe 
built  them  by  the  famous  Dr  Harvey  in  1652,  at  the 
end  of  Amen-corner,  which  he  endowed  with  his 
whole  inheritance  in  his  lifetime  ;  but  this  being  burnt 
in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  a  new  one  was  erected,  at 
the  expence  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane,  with  a 
noble  library,  given  partly  by  the  marquis  of  Dorche- 
Iter,  and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne. 

Of-'this  college  there  are  at  prefent  a  prefident,  four 
cenfors,  eight  electors,  a  regifter,  and  a  treafurer, 
chofen  annually  in  October;  the  cenfors  have,  by  char- 
ter, power  to  furvey,  govern,  and  arreft,  all  phyiicians, 
or  others  praiSiifmg  phyfic,  in  or  within  feven  miles  of 
London  ;  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprifon  them,  at 


difcretion.  The  number  of  fellows  was  anciently  thir-  College, 
ty,  till  king  Charles  II.  increafed  their  number  to  *  s/ 
forty  ;  and  king  James  II.  giving  them  a  new  charter, 
allowed  the  number  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  fo  as 
not  to  exceed  fourfcore  ;  referving  to  himftlf  and  fuc- 
ceflbrs  the  power  of  placing  and  difplacing  any  of 
them  for  the  future. 

The  college  is  not  very  rigorous  in  afTerting  their 
privileges;  there  being  a  great  number  of  phyiicians, 
fome  of  very  good  abilities,  who  praftife  in  London, 
&c.  without  their  licence,  and  are  connived  at  by  the 
college:  yet  by  law,  if  any  perfon  not  exprefsly  al- 
lowed to  praftift*,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any  difeafe, 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felo- 
ny in  the  praftifer.  In  1696,  the  college  made  a  fub- 
fcription,  to  the  number  of  forty-two  of  their  mem- 
bers, to  fet  on  foot  a  difpenfatory  for  the  relief  of  the 
lick  poor  :  fince  that  ihey  have  erected  two  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Phyficians  was  erected  on  the 
29th  November  1681.  The  defigu  of  this  inftitution 
was  to  prevent  the  abufes  daily  committed  by  foreign 
and  illiterate  impoftors,  quacks,  &c.  For  this  reafon, 
his  majefty,  at  the  time  abovementioned,  granted  let- 
ters patent  to  erect  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
certain  phyficians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  fuccefTors, 
by  the  title  of  "  the  Prefident  and  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,"  with  power  to  choofe  an- 
nually a  council  of  feven,  one  whereof  to  be  prefident : 
thefe  are  to  electa  treafurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers; 
to  have  a  common  feal  ;  to  fne  and  be  fued  ;  to  make 
laws  for  promoting  the  art  of  phyfic,  and  regulating 
the  practice  thereof,  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
town  of  Leith,  and  di drifts  of  the  Canongate,  Weft- 
port,  Pleafance,  and  Potter-row  ;  through  all  which 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  college  extends.  Throughout 
this  jurifdiction,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  praftife  phy- 
fic, without  a  warrant  from  the  college,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  L  5  Sterling  the  firft  mouth,  to  be  doubled 
monthly  afterwards  while  the  offence  is  continued; 
one-half  the  money  arifing  from  fuch  fines  to  go  to 
the  poor,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  the  college.  They 
are  alfo  empowered  to  punifh  all  licentiates  in  phyfic 
within  the  abovementioned  bounds,  for  faults  commit- 
ted againit  the  inftitutions  of  the  college  ;  and  to  fine 
them  of  fums  not  exceeding  40  s.  On  fuch  occafions, 
however,  they  muft  have  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  city 
to  fit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  otherwife  their 
fentence  will  not  be  valid.  They  are  alfo  empowered 
to  fearch  and  infpeft  all  medicines  within  their  jurif- 
diction, and  throw  out  into  the  ftreet  all  fuch  as  are 
bad  or  unwholefome.  That  they  may  the  better  at- 
tend their  patients,  they  are  exempted  from  watching, 
warding,  and  ferving  on  juries.  They  are,  however, 
reftrained  from  erecting  fchools  for  teaching  the  art  of 
phyfic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any  perfon  qualified 
for  the  office  of  a  phyfician;  'but  are  obliged  to  licenfe 
all  fuch  as  have  taken  their  degrees  in  any  other  uni- 
verfity, and  to  admit  as  honorary  members  all  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  phyfic  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfuies  of  Scot- 
land. Thefe  privileges  and  immunities  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
apothecary  furgeons,  in  their  practice  of  curing  wounds, 
contufions,  fraftures,  and  other  external  operations. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons.     This  is  but  a  very 
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College,    late  inftitution,  by  which  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh     in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ample  re-     College 


"*  are  incorporated  into  a  Royal  College ,  and  auihorifed  to 
carry  into  execution  a  fcheme  for  making  provifion  for 
their  widows  and  children,  &c.  They  have  alfo  the  pri- 
vilege of  examining,  and  licenfing,  if  found  qualified,  all 
practitioners  in  furgery  within  certain  bounds. 

College  of  Jujlice,  the  fuprcme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land ;  oth  er  wile  called  Court  of  SeJJion,  or,  of  Council 
andSefion.     See  Law,   Part  III.  N°  clvii.  4. 

Sion  College,  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy  ; 
which  has  been  a  religious  houfe  time  out  of  mind, 
fometimes  under  the  denomination  of  a  priory,  fome- 
times  under  that  of  a  fpital  or  hofpital :  at  its  diffo- 
lution  under  31ft  Henry  VIII.  it  was  called  El/yn's 
Spital,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  amercer,  in  1329. 
At  prefent  it  is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  college 
for  the  clergy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1630,  in  pursuance  to  the  will  of  Dr  White,  under 
the  name  of  the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  Sion  College  ; 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men  and  as  many  wo- 
men. The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  prefi- 
dent, two  deans,  and  four  affiftants ;  who  are  annually 
chofen  from  among  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  London  ; 
and  are  fubject  to  the  vifitation  of  the  biffiop.  They 
have  a  good  library,  built  and  ftocked  by  Mr  Simpfon, 
and  furniihed  by  feveral  other  benefactors,  chiefly  for 
the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding  other  ftu- 
dents  on  certain  terms ;  and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for 
ftudents,  generally  occupied  by  the  minifters  of  the 
neighbouring  parifhes. 

Grefham  College,  or  College  of  Philofophy  ;  a  col- 
lege founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  Exchange  :  one  moiety 
of  this  endowment  the  founder  bequeathed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  fuccefTors, 
in  truft,  that  they  mould  find  four  able  perfons  to  read, 
within  the  college,  divinity,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and 
mu lie :  who  are  chofen  by  a  committee  of  the  common 
council,  confiftingof  thelord  mayor  and  three  aldermen 
and  eight  commoners,  and  allowed  each,  befides  lodging, 
L.  50  per  annum.  The  other  moiety  he  left  to  the  com- 
pany of  mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  perfons,  chofen 
by  acommitteeof  that  company,  confifting  of  the  mailer 
and  three  wardens,  during  their  office,  and  eight  of 
the  court  of  affiftants,  to  read  law,  phyfic,  and  rhe- 
toric, on  the  fame  terms  ;  with  this  limitation,  that 
the  feveral  lecturers  (hould  read  in  term-time,  every  day 

in  the  week  except  Sundays  ;  in  the  morning  in  Latin,  Rhinjberghcrs,  a  village  twomilesfromLeyden,  where 
in  the  afternoon  the  fame  in  Englifli  :  but  that  in  mu-  they  communicate  together;  admitting  every  one  that 
fie  to  be  read  only  in  Englifli.  By  8th  George  III.  prefents  himfelf,  profetfing  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
cap.  32.  the  building  appropriated  to  this  college  was  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  refolution  to  live  fuitably  to 
taken  down,  and  the  excife-office  erected  in  its  room,  their  precepts  and  doctrines,  without  regard  to  his  feet 
Each  of  the  profefTors  is  allowed  L. 50  per  annum,  in      or  opinion.     They  have  no  particular  minifters,  but 


venues.     It  conlilts  of  thirteen  cardinals,   two  priefts,  H 

and  a  fecretary  ;  and  was  defigned  for  the  propagation  Collegiate. 
and  maintenance  of  the  Romilh  religion  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  funds  of  this  college  have  been  very 
confiderably  augmented  by  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
private  donations.  Miffionarics  are  fupplied  by  this 
inftitution,  together  with  a  variety  of  books  fuited  to 
their  feveral  appointments.  Seminaries  for  their  in- 
ftruction  are  fupported  by  it,  and  a  number  of  cha- 
ritable eftablifhmems  connected  with  and  conducive  to 
the  main  object  of  its  inftitution. 

Another  college  of  the  fame  denomination  was  efta- 
blilhed  by  Urban  VIIJ.  in  1627,  in  confequence  of 
the  liberality  of  John  Baptift  Viles,  a  Spaniflr  noble- 
man. This  is  fet  apart  for  the  in  ft  met  ion  of  thofe 
who  are  defigned  for  the  foreign  millions.  It  was  at 
firft  committed  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the  pa- 
triarchal churches  ;  but  ever  fince  the  year  1641  it  is 
under  the  fame  government  with  the  formerinftitution. 

College  of  Heralds,  commonly  called  the  Heralds 
Office;  a  corporation  founded  by  charter  of  king 
Richard  III.  who  granted  them  feveral  privileges,  as 
to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls,  offices,  &c.  They  had 
a  fecond  charter  from  king  Henry  VI.  ;  and  a  houfe 
built  near  Doctors-commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  which 
houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

This  college  is  fubordinate  to  the  earl-marlhal  of 
England.  They  are  affiftants  to  him  in  his  court  of 
chivalry,  ufually  held  in  the  common-hall  of  the  col- 
lege, where  they  lit  in  their  rich  coats  of  his  majefty's 
arms.     See  Herald. 

College  of  Heralds  in  Scotland,  con  lifts  of  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  fix  heralds,  and  fix  purfuivants,  and  a 
number  of  meflengers.     See  Lyon. 

COLLEGIANS,  Colleciani,  Collegiants,  a 
religious  feet  formed  among  the  Arminians  and  Ana- 
baptifts  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  ;  fo  called  becaufe  of  their  colleges,  or 
meeting,  twice  every  week  ;  where  every  one,  females 
excepted,  has  the  fame  liberty  of  expounding  the 
fcripture,  praying,  &c.  Thry  are  faid  to  be  all  ei- 
ther Arians  or  Socinians:  they  never  communicate 
in  the  college,  but  meet  twice  a-year  from  all  parts  of 
Holland  at  Rhinfbergh,  whence   they  are  alfo  called 


lieu  of  the  apartments,  &c.  relinquifnedby  them  in  the 
college,  and  is  permitted  to  marry,  notwithftanding 
the  reftriction  of  Sir  Thomas  Grefham's  will.  The 
lectures  are  now  read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal  Ex- 
change; and  the  city  and  mercers  company  are  requi- 
red to  provide  a  proper  place  for  this  purpofe. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  R.oyal  Society,  that 
noble  academy,  inftituted  by  king  Charles  II.  and  ce- 
lebrated throughout  the  world  for  their  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge.  See  their  hiftory  and  policy 
under  Society. 

College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  was  founded  at  Rome 


each  officiates  as  he  is  difpofed.  They  never  baptize 
without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegia!,  churches,  are 
thofe  which  have  no  bifiiop's  fee,  yet  have  the  ancient 
retinue  of  the  bilhop,  the  canons  and  prebends.  Such 
are  Weftminfter,  Rippon,  Windfor,  ire,  governed  by 
deans  and  chapters. 

Of  thefe  coliegiate  churches  there  are  two  kinds: 
fome  of  royal,  and  others  of  ecclefiaftial  foundation; 
each  of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  fervice,  regulated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cathedrals.  There  are 
even  fome  collegiate  churches  that  have  the  epifcopal 

rights. 
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Collet     rights.    Some  of  thefe  churches  were  anciently  abbeys, 
I         which  in  time  were   fecularized.     The  church  of  St 
Collier.    peter's,  Weftminfter,  was  anciently  a  cathedral  ;  but 
*"""'  therevenues  of  the  monaltery  being  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment,   1   Elizabeth,  veiled  in   the  dean  and  chapter, 
it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.     In  fevtral   caufes 
the  ityling  it  cathedral,  inftead  of  collegiate,  church  of 
Weftminlter,  has  occalioned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  the  horizontal 
face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants.  See  Bril- 
liant. 

Collet,  in  glafs-making,  is  that  part  of  glafs  vef- 
fels  which  tticks  to  the  iron  inftrnment  wherewith  the 
metal  was  taken  out  of  the  melting-pot  :  thefe  are 
afterwards  ufed  for  making  green  glafs. 

COLLETICS,  in  pharmacy,  denote  much  the  fame 
with  Agglutinants  nr  Vulneraries. 

COLLIER.  (Jeremy),  a  learned  Engliih  non-juring 
divine,  born  in  1650,  and  educated  in  Cains  college 
Cambridge.  He  had  firft  the  fmall  reftory  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  St  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk;  which  in  fix 
years  he  reiigned,  to  come  to  London,  in  1685, 
where  he  was  made  lecturer  of  Gray's  Inn:  but  the 
change  of  government  that  followed,  foon  rendered 
the  public  cxercife  of  his  function  impracticable.  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  againft  the 
revolution ;  and  again,  for  carrying  on  a  correfpon- 
dence  which  that  change  of  events  made  treafonable  ; 
but  was  releafed  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  friends.  It  is  obfervable  that  he  carried 
his  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  the  ta- 
cit acknowledgment  of  the  jurifdiction  of  the  court  by 
accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitable  to  thefe 
principles,  he  next  acted  a  very  extraordinary  part 
with  two  other  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, at  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins  for  the  afTaflinaiion  plot  ;  by  giving  them 
folemn  ablolution,  and  by  impofition  of  hands :  ab« 
fconding  for  which,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1726.  Thefe  proceedings- 
having  put  a  flop  to  his  activity,  he  employed  his  re- 
tired hours  rather  more  ufe fully  in  literary  works. 
In  1698,  he  attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, by  publithing  his  Short  view  of  the  immo- 
rality and  profanenefs  of  the  Englrjh  ft  age  ;  which  en- 
gaged him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  wics  of  the  time: 
bat  as  Mr  Collier  defended  his  cenfures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learning  and  reafon,,  it  is  allowed  that 
the  decorum  obferved,  for  the  moft  part,  by  fueceed- 
ing  dramatic  writers,  has  been  owing  to  his  animad- 
verlions.  He  next  undertook  a  trauflation  of  Mor- 
reri's  great  Hiftorical  and  Geographical  Dictionary  ; 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labour,  and  which  appeared 
in  4  vols,  folio.  After  this  he  publilhed  "  An  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England," 
in  2  vols,  folio;  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  even  with  impartiality.  He 
was  befides  engaged  in  feveral  controverfies,  which 
his  conduct  and  writings  gave  rife  to,  not  material  to 
mention.  In  queen  Anne's  reign,  Mr  Collier  was 
tempted,  by  offers  of  confiderable  preferment,  to  a 
fubmiffion;  but  as  he  was  a  non-juror  upon  principle, 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  liften  to  any  terms. 

Collier,  mCoalher.    See  Coallier- 


COLLIERY,     CoALERY,     or     COALLIERV.      See     Colliery 
COALERY.  Collins, 

COLLINS  (Anthony),  a  polemical  writer,  born  at  *— >^—— 
Heilen  near  Hounllow  in  the  country  of  Middlefex 
in  1676,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  L.  1500  a-year.  He  was  firft  bred  at  Eton 
college,  and  then  went  to  king's-college  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr  Francis  Hare,  after- 
wards biihop  of  Chichefler.  He  was  afterwards  a 
ftudent  of  the  Temple  ;  but  not  relifhing  the  law, 
foon  abandoned  that  ftudy.  He  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  author  of  feveral  curious  books.  His  firft: 
remarkable  pieee  was  publilhed  in  1707,  "  An  Eflay 
concerning  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  proportions,  the  evi- 
dence whereof  depends  on  human  teftimony."  In 
1702,  he  entered  into  the  controverfy  between  Mr 
Clark  and  Dr  Dodwell,  concerning  ihe  immortality 
of  the  foul.  In  1713,  he  publiihed  his  difcourfe  on 
free-thinking;  which  made  a  prodigious  noife.  In 
1715,  he  retired  into  the  county  of  EfTex,  and  acted 
as  a  juftice  of  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  for  that  of  Mid- 
dlefex and  liberty  of  Weftminfter.  The  fame  year, 
he  publilhed  a  "  Philofophical  Eflay  concerning  hu- 
man liberty."  In  1718,  be  was  chofen  treafurer  of 
the  county  of  Effex ;  and  this  office  he  difcharged 
with  great  honour.  In  1724,  he  publilhed  his  "  Hif- 
torical and  critical  EiTay  on  the  39  articles."  Soon 
after,  he  publilhed  his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and 
reafonsofthe  Chriftian  religion;"  to  which  is  prefix- 
ed, "  An  Apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of 
writing;"  which  piece  was  immediately  attacked  by 
a  great  number  of  writings.  In  1726,  appeared  his 
"  Scheme  of  literary  prophecy  confidered,  in  a  view  of 
the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book  entiiled,  A 
difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c."  In  this  difcourfe,  he 
mentions  a  MS.  dilfertation  of  his  to  fhow  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  who,  for  that  reafon,  were  cal- 
led Sibyllijls  by  the  Pagans  ;  but  it  never  appeared  in 
print.  His  fcheme  of  literary  prophecy  was  replied  to 
by  feveral  writers  ;  and  particularly  by  Dr  John  Ro- 
gers in  his  "  Neceffity  of  divine  revelation  aiTert- 
ed."  In  anfwer  to  which,  oar  author  wrote  "  A 
letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Rogers,  on  occafion,  ire." 
His  health  began  to  decline  fome  years  before  his 
death,  and  he  was  very  much  afflicted  with  the  ftone, 
which  at  laft  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  honfe  in  Har- 
ley-fquare  in  1729.  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  cha- 
pel, where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him,  with 
an  epitaph  in  Latin.  His  curious  library  was  open  to 
all  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated 
all  the  affiftance  in  his  power;  he  even  furnilhed  his 
antagonifts  with  books  to  confute  himfelf,  and  direc- 
ted them  how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of 
which  they  were  capable.  He  was  remarkably  averfe 
to  all  indecency  and  ohfeenity  of  difcourfe  ;  and  was, 
independent  of  his  fcepticifm,  a  fincerely  good  man. 

Collins  (John),  an  eminent  accountant  and  ma- 
thematician, born  in  1624,  and  bred  a  bookfeller  at 
Oxford.  Befides  feveral  treatifes  on  practical  fubjects, 
he  communicated  fome  curious  papers  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  are  10  be 
found  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 

actions;. 
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Collins    actions:  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many   other  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     He   be-  Collinfon. 

Collinfon.  fcientifical  publications  in  his  time.    He  died  in  1683  :  "me  early  acquainted  with  the  moll  eminent  natural-  s——v— 

v       *       'and   about  25  years   after,  all    his  papers  coming  into  ifts  of  his  time  ;  the  Drs  Dcrbam,  Woodward,  Dale, 

the  hands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  Efq  ;  F,  R.  S.  Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  amongft  his  friends.    Among 

it  appeared  that  Mr  Collins  held  a  conftant  correfpond-  the  great  variety  of  articles   which   form    that  fuperb 


ence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathema- 
ticians ;  and  that  many  of  the  late  difcoveries  in  phy- 
fical  knowledge,  if  not  actually  made  by  him,  were 
yet  brought  forth  by  his  endeavours. 


collection,  now  (by  the  wife  difpofition  of  Sir  Hans 
and  the  munificence  of  parliament)  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum,  fmall  was  the  number  of  thofe  with  whofe  hi- 
ftory Mr  Collinfon  was  not  well  acquainted  ;  he  being 


Collins  (William),  an  admirable  poet,  was  born  °ne  ot  thofc  few  who  vifited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  fa- 
at  Chichefter,  about  the  year  1724.  He  received  his  miliarly;  their  inclination  and  puriuits  in  refpect  to 
claffical  education  at  Winchefter  ;  after  which  he  ftu-  natural  hiftory  being  the  fame,  a  firm  friendfhip  had 
died  at  New  college,  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  com-  early  been  eftablifhed  between  them.  Peter  Collin- 
moner  of  King's  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  and  fon  was  elecled  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
was  at  length  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college.  12th  of  December  1728  ;  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
While  at  Oxford,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  moft  diligent  and  ufeful  members,  not  only  in  fupply- 
poetry,  and  publilhed  his  Oriental  Eclogues;  after  ing  them  with  many  curious  obfervations  himfelf,  but 
which  he  came  to  London.  He  was  naturally  pof-  in  promoting  and  preferving  a  molt  exttnfive  corre- 
felTed  of  an  ear  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and  fpondence  with  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners,  in  all 
modulation  ;  his  heart  was  fnfceptible  of  the  fineft  countries  on  every  ufeful  fubject.  Befides  his  at- 
feelings  of  tendernefs  and  humanity,  and  was  particu-  tention  to  natural  hiftory,  he  minuted  every  ftriking 
larly  carried  away  by  that  high  enthuliafm  which  gives  hint  that  occurred  either  in  reading  or  converfation  ; 
to  imagination  its  ftrongeft  colouring  ;  and  he  was  at  and  from  this  fource  he  derived  much  information,  as 
once  capable  of  foothing  the  ear  with  the  melody  of  there  were  very  few  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
his  numbers,  of  influencing  the  paflions  by  the  force  who  were  not  of  his  acquaintance  at  home  ;  and  moft 
of  the  pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxu-  foreigners  of  eminence  in  natural  hiftory,  or  in  arts  and 
ry  of  defcription.  With  thefe  powers,  he  attempted  fciences,  were  recommended  to  his  notice  and  friend- 
lyric  poetry  ;  and  in  1746,  publilhed  his  Odes,  de-  fhip.  His  diligence  and  ceconomy  of  time  was  fuch, 
fcriptive  and  allegorical :  but  the  fale  of  this  work  be-  that  though  he  never  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry,  he 
ing  not  at  all  anfwerable  to  its-merit,  he  burnt  the  maintained  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  great 
remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a  man  of  punctuality;  acquainting  the  learned  and  ingenious  in 
a  liberal  fpirit  and  a  fmall  fortune,  his  pecuniary  re-  diftant  parts  of  the  globe  with  the  difcoveries  and  im- 
fources  were  unhappily  foon  exhaufted  ;  and  his  life  provements  in  natural  hiftory  in  that  country,  and  re- 
became  a  miferable  example  ofneceflity,  indolence,  ceiving  the  like  informal. on  from  the  molt  eminent 
and  diilipation.  He  projected  books  which  he  was  perfons  in  almofl  every  other.  His  correfpondence 
well  able  to  execute  ;  and  became  in  idea  an  hiftorian,  with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Colden,  Efq  ;  of  New 
a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet;  but  wanted  the  means  York,  and  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  of  Phila- 
and  encouragement  to  carry  thefe  ideas  into  execu-  delphia,  lurnilh  inftances  of  the  benefit  refuhing  from 
tion.  Day  Succeeded  day,  for  the  fupport  of  which  his  attention  to  all  improvements.  The  latter  of  thefe 
he  had  made  no  provifion  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fub-  gentlemen  communicated  his  fir  ft  eflays  on  electricity 
fift,  either  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend,  to  Mr  Collinfon,  in  a  feries  of  letters,  which  were  then 
or  the  generofity  of  a  cafual  acquaintance.  His  fpi-  publilhed,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of 
rits  became  opprelTed,  and  he  funk  into  a  fullen  de-  the  Doctor's  ingenious  difcoveries  and  improvements, 
fpondence.  While  in  this  gloomy  ftate  of  mind,  his  Perhaps,  in  fome  future  period,  the  account  procured 
uncle  colonel  Martin  died,  and  left  him  a  conliderable  of  the  management  of  fheep  in  Spain,  publilhed  in  the 
fortune.  But  this  came  too  late  for  enjoyment;  he  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  and  June  1764,  may 
had  been  fo  long  harafTed  by  anxiety  and  diftrefs,  not  be  confidered  among  the  leaft  of  the  benefits  ac- 
that  he  fell  into  a  nervous  diforder,  which  at  length  cruing  from  his  exienfive  and  inquifitive  correfpon- 
reduced  the  fineft  underftanding  to  the  moft  deplor-  dence.  His  converfation,  cheerful  and  ufefnlly  enter- 
able  childilhnefs.  In  the  fir  ft  ftages  of  this  diforder,  taining,  rendered  his  acquaintance  much  deiired  by 
be  endeavoured  to  relieve  himfelf  by  travelling,  and  thofe  who  had  a  relifh  for  natural  hiftory,  or  were  ftu- 
paffed  into  France  ;  but  the  growing  malady  obliged  dious  in  cultivating  rural  improvements  ;  and  fecured 
him  to  return;  and  having  continued,  with  fhort  in-  him  the  intimate  friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  moft  e- 
tervals,  in  this  pitiable  ftate  till  the  year  1756,  he  minent  perfonages  in  Britain,  as  diftinguilhed  by  their 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  fifter.  The  ingenious  Mr  tafte  in  planting  and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank 
Langhorne  has  publilhed  his  poetical  works,  with  me-  and  dignity.  He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
moirs  of  the  author,  in  one  volume  duodecimo.  great  variety  of  feeds  and   fhrubs  which  are  now   the 

COLLINSON  (Peter),  an  eminent  naturalift  and  principal  ornament  of  every  garden;  and  it  was  ow- 

antiquarian,  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  was  born  ing  to  his  indefatigable  induftry,  that  fo  many  perfons 

on  the  paternal  eftate  called  Hugal-Hall,  or,  height  of  of  the  firft  diftinclion  are  now  enabled  to  behold  groves 

Huval,  near  Windermere  lake,  in  theparifhof  Stavely,  tranfplanted  from  the  weftern  continent  fiourifhing  as 

aboutten  milesfrom  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland.     Whilft  luxuriantly  in   their  feveral  domains   as  if  they  were 

a  youth  he  difcovered  his  attachment  to  natural  hiftory.  already  become  indigenous  to  Britain.     He  had  fome 

He  began  early  to  make  a  collection   of  dried  fpeci-  correspondents  in  almoft  every  nation  in  Europe,  fome 

mens  of  plants,  and  had  accefs  to  the  belt  gardens  at  in  Afia,  and  even   at  Pekin  ;  who  all  transmitted   to 
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Coilinibma  liim  the  moll  valuable  feeds  they  could  colled,  in  re. 
H         turn  for  the  treafares  of  America.     The-  great  Lin- 
Collyne.    naeus,  during  his  reiidence  in  England,  contracted  an 
* '  intimate  friendthip  with  Mr  Collinfon,  which  was  re- 
ciprocally increafed  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and 
continued  to  the  laft.     Belides  his  attachment  to  na- 
tural hiftory,  he  was  very  converfant  in  the  antiquities 
of  Great  Britain,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
die    Society    of  Antiquaries  April   7,  1737;  and  he 
fupplied  them  often  with  many  curious  articles  of  in- 
telligence and  obfervations,  reflecting  both  his  own 
and  ^ther  countries.     He  died  in  17^8,  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  na- 
tural hiftory. 

COLLINSONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or- 
der, Perfonatce.  The  corolla  is  unequal,with  its  under 
lip  multifid,  and  the  fegments  capillary.  There  is  on- 
ly one  perfect  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native 
of  North  America,  but  pofTeffed  of  no  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

COLLIQJJAMENTUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
extreme  tranfparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervable  after 
two  or  three  days  incubation,  containing  the  fir  ft  ru- 
diments of  the  chick.  It  is  included  in  one  of  its  own 
proper  membranes  ;  diftinct  from  the  albumen.  Har- 
vey calls  it  the  oculus. 

COLLIQJLJATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  applied  to  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  fubftances,  tending  to- 
wards fufion.     See  Fusion. 

Colliquation,  in  phyfic,  a  term  applied  to  the 
blood,  when  it  lofes  its  crafts  or  balfamic  texture ; 
and  to  the  folid  parts,  when  they  wafte  away,  by 
means  of  the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the 
feveral  glands,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Ikin, 
fafter  than  they  ought :  which  occaiions  fluxes  of  many 
kinds,  but  moftly  profufe,  greafy,  and  clammy  fweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  phyfic,  a  fever  at- 
tended with  a  diarrhoea,  or  with  profufe  fweats. 

COLLISION,  the  ftriking  of  one  hard  body  againft 
another;  or  the  friction  or  percuffion  of  bodies  mo- 
ving violently  with  different  directions,  and  daihing 
againft  each  other. 

COLLUM,  the  fame  with  the  Neck. 

COLLUSION,  in  law,  a  fecret  underftanding  be- 
tween two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulent- 
ly againft  each,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  perfon. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  feet,  who  rofe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  indulgence  mown  to  Arius  by  Alexandcr 
pitriarch  of  Alexandria.  Several  people  being  fcanda- 
lized  at  fo  much  condefcenlion  ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
Colluthus,  a  prieft  of  the  fame  city;  he  hence  took  a 
pretence  for  holding  feparate  afiemblies,  and  by  degrees 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  priefts,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  bifhop  ;  pretending  a  neceffity  for  this  authority,  in 
order  to  oppofe  Arius.  To  his  fchifm  he  added  herefy ; 
teaching,  that  God  did  not  create  the  wicked  ;  that  he 
was  not  author  of  the  evils  that  befal  men,  &c.  He 
was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  by 
Ofms,  in  the  year  330. 

COLLYBUS  (kuxklCoc),  in  antiquity,  the  fame 
with  what  is  now  called  the  rate  of  exchange. 

COLLYR.SC,  orCoLLYRiDES,  in  antiquity,  a  cer- 
Vol.  V, 


tain  ornament  of  hair,  worn  by  the  women  on  their 
necks.  It  was  made  up  in  the  form  of  the  fmall 
roundifh  cakes  called  noxxvpui,  collyrtz. 

COLLYRIDIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  feet,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  denominated  from 
a  little  cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  -K>\xt/p<t/v«/?  coliyridia, 
which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  feet,  it  feems,  confuted  chiefly  of  Arabian 
women,  who,  out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  to  cele- 
brate a  folemn  feaft,  and  to  render  divine  honours  to 
Mary  as  to  a  goddefs ;  eating  the  cake  which  they 
offered  in  her  name.  St  Epiphanius,  who  relates  the 
hiftory  of  this  fuperftitious  ceremony,  ridicules  it. 
They  fprung  up  in  oppoiiaon  to  the  Antidico-Ma- 
rianites. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  topical  remedy  for 
a  diforder  of  the  eyes  ;  deiigned  to  cool  and  repel  hot 
fharp  tumors. 

COLMAR,  a  coniiderable  town  of  France,  in  Up- 
per Alface,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  has  great 
privileges,  and  the  Proteftants  have  liberty  of  con- 
fidence. It  is  feated  near  the  river  111,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  16.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

COLMARS,  a  town  of  France  -in  Provence,  and 
the  diocefe  of  Sens.  It  is  feated  near  the  Alps,  in 
E.  Long.  6.  25.  N.  Lat.  44.  17. 

COLMOGOROD,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Rniha, 
with  an  archbifhop's  fee,  feated  in  an  ifland  formed  by 
the  river  Divina,  in  E.  Long.  23.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 

COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckinghamfhire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  feparates 
this  county  from  Middlefex.  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare on  the  weftern  road,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 
W.  Long.  o.  19.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  fmall  hill  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  W. 
Long.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  53.  45. 

COLOCHINA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Morea  in 
Turkey  in  Europe.     E.  Long.  23.  2.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 

COLOC  YNTHIS,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Cucumis. 

COLOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
Danube,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bath,  with  an 
archbifhop's  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1686, 
but  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperialifts.  E.  Long. 
19   42.  N.  Lat.  46.  33. 

COLOGNA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  Padua,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  45.  39. 

COLOGNE  (the  archbifhopric  or  diocefe  of)  is 
one  of  the  ftates  that  compofe  the  electoral  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Gueldres,  on  the  weft  by 
that  of  juliers,  on  the  fouth  by  the  archbifhopric  of 
Cleves,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  it  is  almoft  wholly  feparated  by  the  Rhine. 
This  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  W7ine,  which 
the  inhabitants  difpofe  of  by  embarking  it  on  the 
Rhine,  it  extending  about  feventy  miles  along  that 
river.  It  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Dio- 
cefe; the  Higher  Diocefe  contains  that  part  which 
lies  above  Cologne,  wherein  is  Bonne,  the  capital  town 
of  this  electorate,  and  where  the  elector  refides  ;  be- 
fides  which  there  are  Leichnich,  Andernach,  BruyL 
Zulich,  and  Kerpen.  The  Lower  Diocefe  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  Cologne,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Zonz, 
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Cologne  Neuys,  Heizarwart,  Kempen,  Rhynberg,  and  Alpen. 
The  city  of  Cologne  and  county  of  Meu'rs,  though 
within  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  do  not  belong  to  it ; 
for  Cologne  is  a  free  city,  and  Menrs  belongs  to  the 
houfe  of  Naifau- Orange  ;  but  by  way  of  recompence, 
the  elector  has  cohfiderable  pofleffions  in  Weftphalia, 
which  they  call  the  Domain.  It  contains  the  duchy 
of  Weftphalia  and  the  county  of  Rechlinchufen.  This 
prelate  is  one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire,  and  holds 
alternately  with  that  of  Treves  the  fecond  or  third 
rank  in  the  .electoral  college.  He  is  arch-chancellor 
of  the  empire  in  Italy  ;  which  dignity  was  very  im- 
portant when  the  emperors  were  mailers  of  Italy,  but 
now  it  is  next  to  nothing.  When  the  emperors  were 
crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne 
performed  the  ceremony,  which  caufed  him  to  pretend 
to  the  fame  right  elfewhere  ;  but  he  was  oppoied  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Mentz.  1  his  occaiioned  an  order, 
that  they  ihould  each  of  them  have  that  honour  in 
their  own  diocefe,  but  if  it  was  done  elfewhere,  they 
fnould  perform  it  alternately.  The  archbifhop  of  Co- 
logne is  elected  by  the  chapter  in  that  city,  which  is 
the  moft  illuftrious  in  all  Germany.  They  are  all 
princes  or  counts,  except  eight  doctors,  who  have  no 
occafion  to  prove  their  nobility. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  diocefe  of  that  name,  with  an  archbi- 
fhop's  fee,  ,and  a  famous  univerfity,  feated  on  the  river 
Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  6.  38.  N.  Lat.  50.  50.  In  the 
times  of  the  Romans,  this  city  was  called  Colonla  A- 


gripphia,  and  Ub 


oiorum, 


becaufe  it  was  built  by  Agrip- 


pina  the  wife  of  Claudius. I.  and  mother  of  Nero;  and 
becaufe  the  Ubii  inhabited  this  country  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  In  755,  it  was  an  archbifhopric,  and  in  1263 
entered  into  the  Hanfeatic  league.  The  univerfity 
was  eftablifhed  in  1388  by  Pope  Urban  VI.  The 
city  is  fortified  with  ftrong  walls,  flanked  with  83 
large  towers,  and  furrounded  with  three  ditches  ;  but 
thefe  fortifications,  being  executed  after  the  ancient 
manner,  could  make  but  a  poor  defence  at  prefent.  It 
lies  in  the  fhape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  faid  to  have 
20  gates,  19  parifhes,  37  monafteries,  and  365  church- 
es and  chapels  ;  but  the  ftreets  in  general  are  dirty 
and  badly  paved,  the  windows  of  the  houfes  compofed 
of  fraall  bits  of  round  glafs,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
but  few  for  fo  large  a  place.  It  is  inhabited  moflly  by 
Papifts ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  Proteftants,  who  re- 
pair to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mulheim,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  for  public  worfhip.  Its  trade,  which 
is  confiderable,  efpecially  in  Rhenilh  wine,  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Proteftants,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Rhine.  The  fhips  with  which  they  trade  to  the  Ne- 
therlands are  of  a  particular  form,  and  confiderable 
burden.  The  clergy  here  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
large  revenues.  That  of  the  archbifhop  is  L.  130,000. 
Baron  Polnitz  fays,  that  though  Cologne  is  one  of 
the  greateft  cities,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  melancholy  in 
all  Europe  ;  there  being  nothing  to  be  feen  but  priefts, 
friars,  and  {Indents,  many  of  whom  beg  alms  with  a 
fono;;  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  of 
bells  -,  that  there  are  very  few  families  of  quality ;  diat 
the  vulgar  are  very  clownifh  ;  and  that  the  noblemen 
of  the  chapter  flay  no  longer  in  town  than  their  duty 
obliges  them.  Mr  Wright,  in  his  travels,  fays,  that 
the  women  go  veiled ;  and  that  the  beft  gin  is  that 


difti-i'led  from  the  juniper  berries  which  grow  in  this  Cologne, 
neighbourhood.  This  city  is  perhaps  the  moft  re- 
markable of  any  in  the  world  for  the  great  number  of 
precious  relics  it  contains ;  of  which  the  Popifh  clergy, 
no  doubt,  make  their  advantage.  In  the  church  of 
St  Urlula,  they  pretend  to  fliow  her  tomb,  and  t he- 
bones  of  the  1 1, ceo  pretended  virgin  martyrs,  though 
that  ftory  is  entirely  owing  to  a  miftaken  inscription. 
The  heads  of  iomeof  thefe  imaginary  martyrs  are  kept 
in  cafes  of  filver,  others  are  covered  with  fluffs  of  gold, 
and  fome  have  caps  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.     Ere- 

J.  O 

vat  fays,  he  faw  between  4  and  coco  fkulis,  decked 
with  garlands,  and  coronets,  ranged  on  fntlves.  The 
canoneffes  of  St  Urfula,  who  mult  be  all  countefles, 
have  a  handfume  income.  In  their  church  they  pre- 
tend to  {how  three  of  the  thorns  of  cur  Saviour's 
crown,  and  one  of  the  veilels  which  contained  the 
water  that  he  converted  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana.  In  the  church  of  St  Gereon  are  oco  heads  of 
Moorifh  Cavaliers,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  army  of 
Conftantine  before  it  was  converted,  and  to  have  been 
beheaded  for  refufmg  to  facrifice  to  idols.  Every 
one  of  the  beads  has  a  cap  of  fcarltt,  adorned  with 
pearls.  In  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  the 
three  wife  men  who  came  from  the  eaft  to  vifit  our 
Saviour,  are  faid  to  be  interred.  They  lie  in  a  large 
purple  fhrine  fpangied  with  gold,"'fet  upon  a  pedef- 
tal  of  brafs,  in  the  midft  of  a  fquarc  mauloleum,  faced 
within  and  without  with  marble  and  jafper.  Ii  is 
opened  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  if  two  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  are  prefent,  when  thefe  kings 
or  wife  men  are  feen  lying  at  full  length,  with  their 
heads  bedecked  with  a  crown  of  gold  garni fhed  with 
precious  ftones.  Their  names,  which  are  G'aj'pur,  Mei- 
c/vsr,  and  Baithafar,  are  in  purple  characters  ofi  a 
little  grate,  which  is  adorned  with  an  infinite  number 
of  large  rich  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  particularly 
an  oriental  topaz  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  valued 
at  above  30,000  crowns.  Over  againit  them  are  fix 
large  branches  of  filver,  with  w?x  candles,  which  burn 
night  and  day.  The  bones  of  thefe  men,  we  are  told, 
were  brought  to  Constantinople  by  Helena  mother  to 
Conftantine,  from  thence  to  Milan  by  Euftorpius 
biihop  of  that  fee,  and  afterwards  hither  by  archbifhop 
Rainold.  In  the  Jefuits  college  are  the  portraits  of 
the  fir  ft  13  generals  of  that  order,  with  Ignatius  Lo- 
yola at  their  head;  and  in  the  church,  which  is  the 
fineft  in  Cologne,  are  many  rich  ftatues,  with  an  ama- 
zing quantity  of  fine  filver  plate  ;  and  the  utenfils  for 
mafs  are  all  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  ftones.  In 
the  Cordeliers  church,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Buns 
Scotus,  furnamed  Dp&or Subtihs,  "%ith  this  epitaph, 
"  Scotia  me  gentiit,  Anglia  me  fufcepit,  Gallia  me 
docuit,  Colognia  me  tenet."  Cologne  is  a  free  impe- 
rial city,  and  as  fuch  has  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets  of 
the  empire,  and  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  thofe 
of  the  empire,  it  has  the  firft  place  on  the  Rhenifh 
bench.  Towards  the  defence  of  the  empire,  its  affeff- 
ment  is  82?  florins;  and  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  chamber-court,  405  rix-dollars,  72^  krnitzers 
each  term.  Its  militia  confifls  of  four  companies  of 
foot,  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates.  It  is  governed 
by  its  -own  fenate,  in  refpeel  to  civil  matters  and 
caufes ;  but  the  criminal  jurifdiction  belongs  to  the 
elector  and  his  chapter;  and  fo  jealous  are  the  inha- 
bitants 
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Colombo  bitants  of  him,  that  they  will  not  permit  him  to  fray 

I 

Colon 


in  the  city  above  three  days  at  a  time,  nor   to  come 


into  it  with  a  large  retinue.     For  this  reafun  the  elec- 
tor refides  commonly  at  Bonn. 

Coi-OOSE-Earth,  a  kind  of  very  light  bailard  ochre, 
©f  a  dee p  brown  colour. 

COLOMBO,  a  handfome,  pleafant,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Aiia,  i'eated  on  the  eaiiern  fide  of  the  iiland 
of  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft'  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the 
Pqrtugu.efe  in  1638;  and  in  1658  they  were  driven 
from  k  by  the  natives,  aflift'ed  by  the  Dutch,  who  are 
now  in  p'offeflion  of  it.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  natives 
live  in  the  old  town,  without  the  walls  of  the  new; 
the  ftreeis  of  this  laft  are  wide  and  fpacious;  and  the 
buildings  are  in  the  modern  tafte,  particularly  the  go- 
vernor's houfe,  which  is  a  handfome  itructure.  £.  Long. 
80.  is.  N.  Lat.  7.  e. 

COLOMEY,  or  Colomia,  a  town  of  Poland  in 
S.ed  B_uffid,  feated  on  the  river  Pruth,  in  E.  Long. 
25.  9.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLOMNA  (Fabio),  a  very  learned  botanift,  born 
at  Naples  about  the  year  1567.  He  became  fkilled 
in  the  languages,  in  muiic,  defigning,  painting,  and 
the  mathematics ;  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  He  wrote,  1.  <&kt!>/3«j-2v©w,  feu  Plan- 
tarum  aliquot  (ac  pifcium)  hiiloria.  2.  Minus  cogni- 
tarum  rariorumque  ftirpium  sK<jip*r/c ;  itemque  de  aqua- 
tilibus,  aliifque  nonnullis  animalibus,  libellus;  and  o- 
ther  works. 

COLON,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  and  moil  coniider- 
able  of  the  large  inteftines.  See  Anatomy,  under 
fi°  93. 

Colon,  in  grammar,  a  point,  or  character  formed 
thus  [:],  ferving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide  the 
members  of  a  period.  See  Pointing:  fee  alfo  Pe- 
ri o  d  ,  Comma,  and  Semicolon.  Grammarians  ge- 
nerally ailign  the  ufe  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the 
middle  of  a  period  ;  or  to  conclude  a  fenfe  lefs  perfect 
than  the  dot  or  period  : — but,  a  fenfe  lefs  perfect  than 
the  period,  is  an  exprellion  extremely  vague  and  inde- 
terminate.    See  Period. 

Others  fay,  a  colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe  is 
perfect,  but  the  fentence  not  concluded :  but  neither 
is  this  over  clear  and  exprefs. 

A  late  author,  in  an  ingenious  difcourfe,  D?  rat'ione 
'nterpungendiy  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  where- 
in it  differs  from  the  femicolon,  &c.  more  precifely. 
A  colon,  on  his  principles,  ferves  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
conjunct  members  of  a  fentence,  which  are  capable  of 
being  divided  into  other  members  ;  whereof  one,  at 
leaft,  is  conjunct.  Thus,  M  the  fentence,  As  we  can- 
not difcern  the  fhadow  moving  along  the  dial-plate,  Jo  the 
advances  we  make  in  knowledge  are  only  perceived  by 
the  diflance  gone  over ;  the  two  members  being  both 
fimple,  are  only  feparated  by  a  comma.  In  this,  As 
we  perceive  the  fhadow  to  have  moved,  but  did  not  per- 
ceive it  moving;  fo  our  advances  in  understanding,  in  that 
that  they  conjjfl  offuch  minute  fteps,  are  only  perceivable 
by  the  d: fiance ; — the  fentence  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  thofe  conj  unci  ones,  lince  they  include 
others ;  we  feparate  the  former  by  a  femicolon,  and 
the  latter  by  commas.  But  in  this,  As  we  perceive  the 
ibadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial,  bat  did  not  perceive 


it  moving;  and it  appears  the  grafs  has  grown,  though  no    Colenel 
body  ever  Jaw  it  grow  :  fo  the  advances  we  ?nake  in  know-  [| 

ledge,  as  they  coufjl  offuch  minute  fleps,  are  only perceiv-  Colonta. 
able  by  the  dijlance — the  advancement  in  knowledge  is  v  "~v~ 
compared  to  the  motion  of  a  fhadow,  and  the  growth 
of  grafs  ;  which  comparifon  divides  the  fentence  into 
two  principal  parts:  but  lince  what  is  faid  of  the 
movement  o|"  the  fhadow,  and  likewife  of  the  growth 
ofgrais,  contains  two  limple  members,  they  are  to  be 
feparated  by  a  femicolon  ;  confeqnently  a  higherpoint- 
ing  is  required  to  feparate  them  from  the  other  part 
of  the  fentence,  which  they  are  oppofed  to :  and  this 
is  a  colon.     See  Punctuation, 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horfe,  foot,  or  dragoons. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony ;  being  of 
opinion,  the  chiefs  of  colonies,  called  cohniales,  might 
give  the  name  to  chiefs  of  forces.  In  the  French  and 
Spaniih  armies,  colonel,  is  confined  to  the  infantry  and 
dragoons:  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe  they  ufually  call  meftre  de  camp.  Fomerly,  in- 
ftead  of  colonel,  the  French  ufed  tfie  word  coronel ; 
and  this  old  fpelling  comes  nearer  to  our  common 
way  of  pronouncing  the  word  colonel. 

A  colonel  may  lay  any  officer  of  his  regiment  in 
arreft,  but  mu!t  acquaint  the  general  with  it;  he  is 
not  allowed  a  guard,  only  a  century  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

GoLONKL-Lisutenant,  he  who  commands  a  regiment 
of  guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perfon 
of  the  firft  eminence,  is  colonel.  Thefe  colonel-lieute- 
nants have  always  a  colonel's  commhlion,  and  are  ufual- 
ly general-officers. 

Lieutenaut-CoLCKEL,  the  fecond  officer  in  aregiment, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in 
the  abfenceof  the  colonel. 

COLONIA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  a  little  above  Camelodunnm.  Now  Colchef- 
ter  in  Efiex,  according  to  Cambden,  who  fuppofes  it 
to  take  its  name  from  the  river  Colne,  and  not  that  it 
was  a  colony.  Though  others  think  Antonine's  di- 
ftances  agree  with  Sudbury. 

Colon  1 a  Equeflritf  an  ancient  and  noble  colony  on 
the  Lacus  Lemanus.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
Julius  Csefiar,  who  fettled  there  Equites  Limit anci :  and 
to  this  Lucan  is  thought  to  refer.  By  the  Itinerary 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  between  Laufane  and 
Geneva,  12  miles  from  the  laft  place  by  Peutinger's 
map;  which  directs  to  Nyon,  placed  in  Cavo  Lemano, 
according  to  Lucan's  exprefiion,  that  is,  a  bay  or  cove 
of  the  lake.  Its  ancient  name  was  Noviodunum,  (Noti- 
tia  Gailiae) :  hence  its  modern  name. 

Colon/ a  Metallina,  or  Metallineufs,  a  town  of  Lu- 
fitania,  fituated  on  the  right  or  weft  lide  of  the  Anas, 
or  Guadiana :  but  now  on  the  left  or  eaft  fide,  from 
the  river's  fluffing  its  bed  or  channel,  and  called  Me- 
delin    a  town  in  Eftremadura.  W.  Long.  6.  12.  Lat. 

38°  45'. 

Colo  si  a  Moriuorum,  a  town  of  Belgica,  thought 
to  be  Tarvenua,  the  capital  of  the  Morini.  Now 
Terrouen,  a  town  of  iirtois.  E.  Long.  20  15',  Lat. 
50°  37'. 

Colonia  Norbenfs,  or  Norba  Cafarea,  a  town  of 
Lufitania,  to  the  fouth  of  Trajan's  bridge  on  the  Ta- 

T  2  gus. 
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Colonia     gus.     Now   Alcantara,  in  Eftremadnra. 
7.  10.  N.  Lat.   39.  10. 

Colonia  Trajana,  (Antonine,  Peutingcr)  ;  a 
town  of  Belgica,  fur  named  alfo  Ulpia,  (Antouine)  ; 
and  Trice jima,  from  being  the  flation  of  the  thirtieth 
legion,  (Ammian).  Now  Kellen,  a  village  of  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  a  mile  from  the  Rhine. 

Colonia  Valentia,  (Ptolemny,  Livy)  ;  a  town  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  on  the  Turias;  deftroyed  by  Pom- 
pey,  (Salluft)  ;  reftored  by  Julius  Caefar.  Still  cal- 
led Valencia,  on  the  river  Guadalaviar,  in  Valencia. 
W.   Long.  35.  Lat.  39  20. 

COLONNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  18  miles  eallward  of  that  city.  E.  Long.  13. 
15.  N.  Lat.   42.  o. 

Colonna  (Pompey),  cardinal  archbifhop  of  Mon- 
treal in  Sicily,  and  bithop  of  a  very  great  number  of 
places,  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  world.  He 
was  equally  qualified  to  wear  the  cardinal's  hat  and 
the  helmet,  and  experienced  more  than  once  the  re- 
verfes  of  fortune.  Julius  II.  removed  him  from  all 
his  dignities;  but  Leo  I.  reftored  him,  created  him 
cardinal,  and  fent  him  on  feveral  embaflies.  Cle- 
ment VII.  divefted  him  of  the  purple,  and  again  reftored 
him  to  it.  ft  was  pretended  he  was  obliged  to  him 
for  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  The  pope  re- 
filling him  fome  requeft,  he  reproached  him,  faying, 
*'  That  it  was  by  his  intereft  he  had  arrived  at  his 
dignity."  The  pope  replied,  {t  It  is  true,  but  let  me 
be  pope,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  yourfelf ;  for 
by  acting  as  you  do,  you  endeavour  to  difpoffefs  me 
of  that  you  have  railed  me  to."  He  died  viceroy  of 
Naples  in  1532.  He  wrote  fome  poems  in  praife  of 
Ifabella  Filamarini,  in  which  he  protefts  the  chaftity 
of  his  wiflies.  He  wrote  another  work,  De  laudibus 
miclierum. 

COLONNADE,  in  architecture,  a  periftyle  of  a 
circular  figure ;  or  a  feries  of  columns  difpofed  in  a 
circle,  and  infulated  within  fide. 

A  Poly  fly  le  Colonnade,  is  that  whofe  numbers  of 
columns  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a 
iingle  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  conlifting  of  284  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  an  half  diame- 
ter, all  in  Tiburtine  marble. 

COLONOS,  (anc.  geog.)  an  eminence  near  Athens, 
whither  (Edipus,  after  his  banifhment  from  Thebes, 
is  faid  to  have  retired  :  and  hence  it  is  that  Sophocles 
calls  the  tragedy  on  the  fubjedt,  Oedipus  Coloneus.  A 
place  facred  to  Neptune,  and  where  flood  an  equef- 
trian  flame  of  him.  Here  alfo  flood  Timon's  tower; 
who,  for  his  love  of  folitude,  and  hatred  to  mankind, 
was  called  Mifanthropos ,   (Paufanias). 

COLONSAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern 
I  (lands  belonging  to  Scotland.  It  comprehends  that 
of  Oronfay,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  in  time 
of  flood,  and  both  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor  viz. 
Mr  M'Neil.     SeeORONSAY. 

COLONUS,  an  hufbandman,  or  villager,  who  was 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  to  plough  fome  part  of  the  lord's 
land  ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  word  clown,  who  is 
called,  by  the  Dutch  boor. 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  tranfplanted  in- 
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remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inhabit    Colony. 


We  may  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  colonies.  Firft, 
thofe  ferving  to  eafe  or  difcharge  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  where  the  people  are  become  too  numerous, 
fo  that  they  cannot  any  longer  conveniently  fubfift. 

The  fecond  are  thofe  eftablifhed  by  victorious  prin- 
ces and  people  in  the  middle  of  vanquifhed  nations,  to 
keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience. 

The  third  may  be  called  colonies  of 'commerce ;  be- 
caufe,  in  effect,  it  is  trade  that  is  the  ible  occafion  and 
object  thereof. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  firft  kind  of  colonies  that, 
fome  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  eafi  firft,  and  fuccef- 
fively  all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inha- 
bited :  and  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Grecian  colonies,  To  famous  in  ancient  hi- 
ftory,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  fuch  colonies,  that,  during  the  declenfion  of  the  em- 
pire, thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  nations,  ifTuing,  for 
the  generality,  out  of  the  north,  over-run  the  Gauls, 
Italy,  and  the  other  fourthern  parts  of  Europe ;  and, 
after  feveral  bloody  battles,  divided  it  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

For  the  fecond  kind  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufed 
them  more  than  any  other-people  :  and  that  to  fecure 
the  conquefts  they  had  made  from  the  weft  to  the 
eafl.  Every  one  knows  how  many  cities  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  even  England,  value  themfelves 
on  their  having  been  of  the  number  of  Roman  colo- 
nies. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  thofe  fent  by  the  fenate  ;  and  the  military  ones, 
confiding  of  old  foldiers,  broken  and  difabled  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands 
as  the  reward  of  their  fervices.  See  Benefice.  The 
colonies  fent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Roman  or  La- 
tin, i.e.  compofed  either  of  Roman  citizens  or  Latins. 
The  Colonise  Latinse  were  fuch  as  enjoyed  the  jus  La- 
tii ;  faid  to  confift  in  thofe  two  things :  one,  that 
whoever  was  edile  or  pretor  in  a  town  of  Latium,  be- 
came for  that  reafon  a  Roman  citizen  ;  the  other, 
that  the  Latins  were  fubject  to  the  edicts  of  their  own, 
and  not  to  thofe  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  :  in  the  year 
of  the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty  two,  after  the  focial 
war,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted  to  all  Latium 
by  the  lex  Julia.  The  colonise  Romanse,  were  fuch 
as  had  the  jus  Romanum,  but  not  in  its  full  extent; 
namely,  in  the  right  of  fufFrage,  putting  up  for  ho- 
nours, magiftracies,  command  in  the  army,  ire;  but 
the  jus  Quiritium  only,  or  private  right;  as  right  of 
liberty,  of  gentility,  or  dignity  of  family,  facrifice, 
marriage,  ire.  For  it  was  long  a  rule,  never  to  grant 
the  liberty  of  the  city  in  full  to  colonies  :  nor  is  there 
any  inftance  to  the  contrary,  till  after  the  focial  war, 
in  the  year  of  the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty-two.  Ac- 
cording to  Ulpian  (I.  j.  D.  de  Coif.),  there  were  o- 
ther  colonies,  which  had  little  more  than  the  name  ; 
only  enjoying  what  they  called  jus  lialicinn,  i.  e.  they 
were  free  from  the  tributes  and  taxes  paid  by  the  pro- 
vinces. Such  were  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Eerytus, 
Heliopolis,  Palmyra,  ire.  M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a 
volume  in  folio  with  medals  ftruck  by  the  feveral  co- 
lonies, in  honour  of  the  emperors  who  founded  them. 

The 
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Colony.    The  ordinary  fymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals, 

*— v 1  ^-as  either  an  eagle  ;  as  when  the  veteran  legions  were 

distributed  in  the  colonies :  or  a  labourer,  holding  a 
plough  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  ;  as  when  the  colony 
coniifted  of  ordinary  inhabitants.  On  all  the  medals 
are  feen  the  names  of  the  decemviri,  who  held  the 
fame  rank  and  had  the  fame  authority  there  as  the 
confuls  had  at  Rome. 

Laitly,  the  colonies  of  commerce,  are  thofe  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Englilh,  French,  Spaniards,  Portugnefe, 
and  other  nations  within  thefe  two  laft  centuries,  and 
which  they  continue  flill  to  eftabliih,  in  feveral  parts 
of  Afu,  Africa,  and  America ;  either  to  keep  up  a 
regular  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  by  planting  fugar-canes,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
other  commodities.  The  principal  of  this  kind  of  co- 
lonies, are  in  the  one  and  the  other  America,  nor- 
thern and  fouthe'rn  ;  particularly  Peru,  Mexico,  Ca- 
nada, (lately  Virginia,  New- England,  Carolina,  ire.)  la 
Louifiana,  l'Acadia,  Hiuifon's  Bay,  the  Antilles  If- 
lands,  Jamaica,  Domingo,  and  the  other  iilands. — In 
Africa,  Madagafcar,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Verd, 
and  its  iilands,  and  511  thofe  vafl  coafts  extended 
thence  as  far  as  to  the  Red  Sea.  Laftly,  in  Afia,  the 
famous  Batavia  of  the  Dutch  ;  Goa,  Diu,  of  the  Por- 
mguefe  ;  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable  places  of  the 
Englilh,  French,  and  Danes. 

The  practice  of  fettling  commercial  colonies  in  di- 
ilant  countries  hath  been  adopted  by  the  wifeft  nations 
of  antiquity,  who  acted  fyftematically  upon  maxims 
of  found  policy.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  commercial  ftates  of  Greece,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  even  the  Romans  ;  for  though  the  colonies 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  military,  it  could  eaiily  be 
fhown  that  they  were  likewife  made  ufe  of  for  the 
pnrpofes  of  trade.  The  favage  nations  who  ruined 
the  Roman  empire,  fought  -nothing  but  to  extirpate 
or  hold  in  vaffalage  thofe  whom  they  overcame  ;  and 
therefore,  whenever  princes  enlarged  their  dominions 
at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  recourfe 
to  ftrong  forts  and  garrifons  to  keep  the  conquered  in 
awe.  For  this  they  have  been  blamed  by  the  famous 
Machiavel  ;  who  labours  to  mow,  that  the  fettling  of 
colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better  me- 
thod of  bridling  conquered  countries,  than  building 
fortreffes  in  them.  John  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of 
the  ableft  and  befl  ftatefmen  that  ever  appeared, 
ftrongly  recommended  colonies  ;  as  affording  a  refuge 
to  fuch  as  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade  ;  as  opening 
a  field  for  fuch  men  to  exert  their  abilities,  as  through 
want  of  intereft  could  not  raife  themfelves  in  their 
own  country  ;  and  as  a  fupplement  to  hofpitals  and 
other  charitable  foundations,  which  he  thought  in  time 
might  come  to  be  overcharged.  Some,  however,  have 
ridiculed  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  colonies,  and  af- 
ferted  that  they  mail  always  do  mifchief  by  depopu- 
lating the  mother-country. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britifh  colonies  undoubtedly 
fhows,  that  when  colonifts  become  numerous  and 
opulent,  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  them  in  fub- 
jection  to  the  parent  ftate.  It  becomes  then  a  quef- 
tion  of  importance  how  far  they  are  entitled  to  the 
rights  they  had  as  inhabitants  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, or  how  far  they  are  bound  by  its  laws  ?    On  this 
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fubject  Mr    Blackfloue   hath    the  following  ohferv?.-     Colony, 
tions.  '      *■ 

"  Plantations,  or  colonies  in  diftant  countries,  arc 
either  fuch  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  the  right  of 
occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  defert  and  unculti- 
vated, and  peopling  them  from  the  mother-country ; 
or  where,  when  already  cultivated,  they  have  either 
been  gained  by  conqueft,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties. 
And  both  the  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  na- 
ture, or  at  leaft  on  that  of  nations.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  colonies  with 
refpect  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For  it 
hath  been  held,  that  if  any  uninhabited  country  bedif- 
covered  and  planted  by  Englilh  fubjects,  all  the  En^lifh 
laws  then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every 
fubject.,  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But  this  muft 
be  understood  with  many  and  very  great  reftrictions. 
Such  colonifts  carry  with  them  only  fo  much  of  the 
Englifh  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own  situation, 
and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony ;  fuch,  for  initance, 
as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  a*td  of  protection 
from  perfonal  injuries.  The  artificial  refinements  and 
distinctions  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great  and 
commercial  people,  the  laws  of  policy  and  revenue 
(fuch  efpecially  as  are  enforced  by  penalties),  the  mode 
of  maintenance  for  the  eftatliihed  clergy,  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  fpiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  pro- 
vifions,  are  neither  neceflary  nor  convenient  for  them, 
and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  What  ihall  be  admit- 
ted, and  what  rejected,  at  what  times,  and  under 
what  reflrictions,  muft,  in  cafes  of  difpute,  be  deci- 
ded in  the  firft  inftance  by  their  own  provincial  judi- 
cature, fubject  to  the  revifion  and  controtil  of  the  king 
in  council;  the  whole  of  their  conftitution  being  alfo 
liable  to  be  new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the  gene- 
ral fuperintending  power  of  the  legiilature  in  the  mo- 
ther-country. But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries, 
that  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in- 
deed alter  and  change  thofe  laws  ;  but,  till  he  does 
actually  change  them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
remain,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  againft  the  law  of  Gqd_,  as 
in  an  infidel  country.  Our  American  plantations  are 
principally  of  this  latter  fort,  being  obtained  in  the  laft 
century,  either  by  right  of  conqueft  and  driving  out 
the  natives  (with  what  natural  juftice  I  fhall  not  at 
prefent  inquire),  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore,  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  fuch,  has  no  allowance  or 
authority  there ;  they  being  no  part  of  the  mother 
country,  but  diftinct  (though  dependent)  dominions. 
They  arc  fubject,  however,  to  the  controul  of  rhe 
parliament ;  though  (like  Ireland,  Mann,  and  the  reft) 
not  bound  by  any  acts  of  parliament,  unlefs  particu- 
larly named." 

With  refpect  to  their  interior  polity,  the  Britifh  colo- 
nies, whether  thofe  they  formerly  poilclfed  or  flill  pof- 
fefs,  may  be  diftinguilhed  into  three  forts.  1.  Provin- 
cial eftablifhments,  the  conftitutions  of  which  depend 
on  the  refpective  commiflions  iiTued  by  the  crown  to 
the  governors,  and  the  inftructions  which  ufually  ac- 
company thofe  commiflions ;  under  the  authority  of 
which  provincial  ailemblies  are  conftituted,  with  the 
power  of  making  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Britain.  2.  Proprietary  governments, 
granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  na- 
ture of  feudatory  principalities,  with  all  the  inferior  re- 
galities, 
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Colony  galkies,  and  fubordinate  powers  of  legiilaiion,  which 
1  formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine  : 
Colophony.  yet  ft{\\  with  thefe  exprefs  conditions,  that  the  ends 
for  which  the  grant  was  made  be  fubftantially  purfued, 
and  that  nothing5  be  attempted  which'  may  derogate 
from  the  fovereignty  of  the  mother-country.  3.  Char- 
ter governments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations ; 
with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  in- 
terior regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Britain: 
and  with  fuch  rights  and  authorities  as  are  cfpecially 
given  them  in  their  feveral  charters  of  incorporation. 
The  form  of  government,  in  moil  of  them,  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  England.  They  have  a  governor 
named  by  the  king  (or,  in  fome  proprietary  colonies, 
by  the  proprietor),  who  is  reprefentative  or  deputy. 
They  have  courts  of  juftice  of  their  own,  from  whofe 
decifions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  in 
England.  Their  general  affemblies,  which  are  their 
houfe  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of  ftate, 
being  their  upper  houfe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  or  his  reprefentative  the  governor,  make  laws 
fuited  to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is  particu- 
larly declared,  by  flat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all 
laws,  bye-laws,  ufages,  and  cuftoms,  which  (hall  be  in 
pradtice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any 
law  made  or  to  be  made  in  Britain  relative  to  the 
faid  plantations,  (hall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  ef- 
fect. And,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  colonies  had  claim- 
ed the  fole  and  exclufive  right  of  impoiing  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  the  ftatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  exprefsly 
declares,  that  all  his  Majefty's  colonics  in  America, 
have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  fubordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  ;  who  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  vali- 
dity to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  fnb- 
jecls  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever.  And  the  attempting  to  enforce  this  by  other 
acl:s  of  Parliament,  penalties,  and  at  laft  by  military 
power,  gave  rife,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  late  revolt 
and  final  feparation  of  thirteeen  colonies.  See  the  ar- 
ticle America. 

COLOPHON  (auc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Ionia,  in 
the  Hither  Aha,  on  a  promontory  on  the  Egean  fea, 
and  walhed  by  the  Halefus.  The  ancient  Colophon 
was  deftroyed  by  Lylimachus,  in  his  war  with  Anti- 
gonus,  in  order  to  enlarge  Ephefus.  Paufanias  fays, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  more  commo- 
dious fcite.  This  was  one  of  the  cities  that  kid  claim 
to  Homer.  Coiophonem  adder  e,  a  proverbial  faying,  ex- 
plained by  Strabo,  to  denote,  that  the  Colophonian 
horfe  turned  the  fcales  in  favour  of  the  fide  on  which 
they  fought.  The  Colophonians  had  a  grove,  a  temple, 
and  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius  (Strabo).  Of  this 
town  was  the  poet  Antimachus,  remarked  on  for  his 
tumid  ftyle  by  Catullus.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Homer, 
whom  he  makes  a  Colophonian  (Plutarch). 

COLOPHONY,  in  pharmacy,  black  refin,  or  tur- 
pentine, boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  ;  or, 
which  is  ftill  better,  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  af- 
ter the  dillillation  of  the  etherial  oil,  being  further 

urged  by  a  more  intenfe  and  long  continued  fire It 

receives  its  name  of  colophoriia,  from  Colophon,  a  city 
of  Ionia  ;  becaufe  the  beft  was  formerly  brought  from 
thence.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings  ; 
the  one  dry,  the  other  in  a  liquid  form.     The  latter 
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feems  to  have  been  liquid  pitch,  which  is  the  crude  Coloquin- 
relin  of  the  pine  brought  from  Colophon  ;  the  other 
was  called  rejina  f rift  a.  and  con  lifted  only  of  the  for- 
mer deprived  of  its  humid  parts. 

COLOOUINTIDA,  in  botany.     See  Cucumis. 

COLORATURA,  in  mufic,  denotes  all  manner  of 
variations,  trillos,  diminutions,  &c.  ferving  to  make  a 
fong  agreeable. 

COLOR.NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmazan, 
near  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The  dnke 
of  Parma  has  a  picafure-houfe  here,  one  of  the  moil 
delightful  feats  in  all  Italy,  and  the  gardens  are  very 
fine.     E.  Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  44.  54. 

CQLOSSAE,  or  Coloseae  (anc.  geog.),  a  con« 
iiderable  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  which  the  Lycus 
falls  into  a  gulph,  and  at  the  diilance  of  five  ftadia 
emerges  again,  and  runs  into  the  Meander  (Hero- 
dotus). Others  fay,  the  genuine  name  is  Colajjae,  and 
the  people  Goiatfeujes,  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote  an  epiille  : 
Strabo  calls  them  CbioffcJii.  In  Nero's  time  the  town 
was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Orofius). 

COLOSSUS,  a  ftatue  of  enormous  or  gigantic 
fize.  The  moll  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  Coloffus 
of  Rhodes  ;  a  ftatue  of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  (hips 
palled  with  full  fails  betwixt  its  legs.  It  was  the 
workmanfhip  of  Chares,  a  difciple  of  Lyfippus ;  who 
fpent  12  years  in  making  it:  it  was  at  length  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake,  after  having  flood  1360 
years.  Its  height  was  fixfeore  and  fix  feet :  there 
were  few  people  could  fathom  its  thumb,  &c.  When 
the  Saracens  became  poflefud  of  the  ifland,  the  ftatue 
was  found  proflrate  on  the  ground  :  they  fold  it  to  a 
Jew,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brafs. 

The  bafis  that  fupported  it  was  a  triangular  figure  ; 
its  extremities  were  fuftained  with  60  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a  winding  ftair-cafe  to  go  up  to  the  top  of 
it  ;  from  whence  one  might  difcover  Syria,  and  the 
{hips  that  went  into  Egypt,  in  a  great  looking-glafs, 
that  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  ftatue.  Among  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  feven  famous  Coloflufes  : 
two  of  Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Ntro,  one 
of  Domitian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRUM,  the  firfl  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  young,  called  beejlings.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic,  and  purges 
the  meconium;  thus  ferving  both  as  an  aliment  snd 
medicine. 

An  emuliion  prepared  with  turpentine  diflblved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fometimes  called  by  this 
name. 

COLOSWAR,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  where  the  fenates  have  their  meetings. 
It  is  feated  oil  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Long.  22.  45. 
N.  Lat.  46.  53. 

COLOUR,  in  pliyfics.  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
by  which,  according  to  the  various  fizes  of  its  parts> 
or  from  fome  other  caufe,  it  excites  different  vibrations 
in  the  optic  nerve ;  which  propagated  to  the  fenforium, 
affeel  the  mind  with  different  fenfations.  See  Chro- 
matics and  Optics. 

Colour,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs, 
and  to  the  tints  produced  by  thole  drugs  varioufly  mix- 
ed and  applied. 

The  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters  are  red  and 
white  lead,  or  cerufs  ;  yellow  and  red  ochres  ;  feveral 
kinds  of  earth,,  timbre,  orpiment,  lamp-black,  burnt 

ivory, 
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Colour,  ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  vermillion,  gamboge, 
lacca,  blue  and  green,  allies,  verdigris,  biftre,  bice, 
finale,  carmine,  ultramarine:  each  of  which,  with 
their  nfes,  &c.  are  to  be  found  under  their  proper  ar- 
ticles. 

Of  thefe  colours  fome  are  u fed  tempered  with  gum- 
water:  fome  ground  with  oil  ;  others  only  in  frefco  ; 
and  others  for  miniatare. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe  under  thefe 
two  dalles,  of  dark  and  light  colours:  dark  colours 
are  black,  and  all  othtrs that  are  obfeure  and  earthy, 
as  umbre,  biitre,  &c. 

Under  li^ht  colours  are  comprehended  white,  and  all 
that  approach  near  elf  to  it. 

Painters  aifo  diftinguifn  colours  into  fimple  and  mi- 
neral . 

Under  fimDle  colours  they  rank  all  thofe  which  are 
extracted  from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not  bear 
thefire  ;  as  the  yellow  made  of  faitron,  French  ber- 
ries, lacca,  and  other  tinctures  extracted  from  lowers 
nfed  by  limners,  illuminers,  &c. 

The  m'neral  colours  are  thofe  which  being  drawn 
from  metals,  Sic.  are  able  to  bear  the  fire,  and  there- 
fore ufed  by  enamellers.  Changeable  and  permanent 
colours  is  another  divifion,  which,  by  fome,  is  made  of 
colours. 

Changeable  colours  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  objects  with  re fp eel  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a  pigeon's  neck,  uffeties,  &c.  firft,  however,  be- 
ing attentively  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  each  fibre 
of  the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  feveral  little 
fiiuares,  alternately  red  and  green,  fothat  they  are  fixed 
colours. 

Water  Colours,  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  painting 
wirh  o-mn- water  or  fize,  without  being  mixed  with 
oil. 

Incapacity  of  dljlinguijlring  Colovrs.  Of  this  ex- 
traordinary defect  in  viiion,  we  have  the  following 
inftances  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions  for  1 777- 
One  of  the  perfons  lived  at  Maryport  in  Cumberland. 
The  account  was  communicated  by  Mr  Huddart  to 
Dr  Pricftley,  and  is  as  follows.  iC  His  name  was 
Harris,  by  trade  a  flioe-maker.  I  had  often  heard 
from  others,  that  he  could  difcem  the  form  and  mag- 
nitude of  all  objects  very  diftinctly,  but  could  not  di- 
ftinguifh colours.  This  report  having  excited  my  cu- 
riolity,  I  converfed  with  him  frequently  on  the  fub- 
jecl.  The  account  he  gave  was  this:  That  he  had 
reafon  to  believe  other  perfons  faw  fomethiug  in  ob- 
jects which  he  could  not  fee;  that  their  language 
feemed  to  mark  qualities  with  precifion  and  confidence 
which  he  could  only  guefs  at  with  heliration,  and  fre- 
quently with  error.  His  firft  fufpicion  of  this  arofe 
when  he  wa5  about  four  years  old.  Having  by  acci- 
dent found  in  the  ftreet  a  child's  flocking,  he  carried 
it  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  to  inquire  for  the  owner; 
he  obferved  the  people  called  it  a  rsd  flocking,  though 
he  did  not  underftand  why  they  gave  it  that  denomi- 
nation, as  he  himfelf  thought  it  completely  defcribed 
by  being  called  a  ftocAmg.  This  cirenmftance,  how- 
ever, remained  in  his  memory  ;  and,  together  with  fub- 
fequent  obfervations,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
defect. 

"  He  alfo  obferved,  that  when  young,  other  chil- 
dren could  difcern  cherries  on  a  tree,  by  fome  pretend- 


ed difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  dillin- 
guiihthem  from  the  leaves  by  the  oiiierenee  of  their 
lize  and  ihape.  He  obferved  alio,  that  by  means  of 
this  difference  of  celour  they  could  fee  the  cherries  at 
a  greater  diilance  than  he  could,  though  lie  cod^  fee 
other  objecls  at  as  grc.tt  diilance  as  they,  that  is, 
where  the  light  was  not  auilted  by  the  colour.  a_t.:  ge 
objects  he  coald  fee  as  well  as  other  perfons  ;  and 
even  the  fmaller  ones  if  they  were  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  the  cafe  of  cherries  among  the 
leaves. 

"  I  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  guefs  the 
name  of  any  colour  ;  yet  he  could  diftinguilh  white  from 
black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colo.ir.  i^.r.-e 
or  ftraw  colour  he  called  white,  and  different  colours  he 
frequently  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  yet  he  coulu  dif- 
cern a  difference  between  them  .vhen  placed  top-e- 
ther. In  general,  colours  of  an  equal  degree  of 
brightnefs,  however  they  might  otherwise  diifer,  he 
confounded  together.  Yet  a  ftriped  ribbon  he  could 
diftinguifh  from  a  plain  one;  but  he  could  not  tcl 
what  the  colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exactnefs. 
Dark  colours,  in  general,  he  often  millook  for  black; 
but  never  imagined  white  to  be  a  dark  colour,  nor  dark 
to  be  a  white  colour. 

"  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  defirous  of 
underflanding  the  nature  of  light  and  colours ;  for 
which  end  he  attended  a  courfe  of  lectures  in  na- 
tural philofophy. 

"  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  fame  circumftances  as 
to  fight :  and  two-other  brothers  and  lifters,  who,  as 
well  as  their  parents  had  nothing  of  this  defect. 

"  One  of  the  firft  mentioned  brothers,  who  is  now 
living,  I  met  with  at  Dublin,  and  wiflied  to  try  his 
capacity  to  diftinguifh  the  colours  in  a  prifm  ;  but  not 
having  one  byine,  I  afced  him,  whether  he  had  ever 
feen  a  rain-bow  .'  he  replied,  He  had  often,  and  could 
diftinguifh  the  different  colours ;  meaning  only,  that  it 
was  compofed  of  different  colours,  for  he  could  not  tell 
what  they  were. 

"  1  then  procured,  and  lnowed  him  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon :  he  immediately,  and  without  any  difficulty,  pro- 
nounced it  a  ftriped,  and  rot  a  plain,  ribbon.  He 
then  attempted  to  name  the  different  ftripes  ;  the  fe- 
veral ftripes  of  white  he  uniformly  and  without  hefi- 
tation  called  white  :  the  four  black  ftripes  he  was  de- 
ceived in  :  for  three  of  them  he  thought  brown, 
though  they  were  exactly  of  the  fame  fhade  with  the 
other  which  he  properly  called  black.  He  fpoke, 
however,  with  diffidence,  as  to  all  thofe  ftripes  ;  and 
it  mult  be  owned,  that  the  black  was  not  very  di- 
ftinct ;  the  light  green  he  called  yellow  ;  but  he  was 
not  very  pofitive  :  he  faid,  "  I  think  this  is  what  you 
call  yellow."  The  middle  ftripe,  which  had  a  flight 
tinge  of  red,  he  called  a  fort  of  blue.  But  he  was  mod 
of  ail  deceived  by  the  orange  colour  :  of  this  he  fpoke 
very  confidently,  faying,  This  is  the  colour  of  grafs, 
this  is  green."  I  aifolhowed  hiin  a  great  variety  of 
ribbons,  the  colour  of  which  he  fometimes  named  right- 
ly, and  fometimes  as  differently  as  pofiible  from  the 
true  colour. 

"  I  afeed  him  whether  he  imagined  it  pofiible  for 
all  the  various  colours  he  faw  to  be  mere  difference  of 
light  and  fhade  ;  and  that  all  colours  could  be  compo- 
fed of  thefe  two  mixtures  onlv  ?  With  fome  hefitation 
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Colour,    he  replied,  No,  he  did  imagine  there  was  fome  other     vetch,  milk-wort,  goat's  rue,  viper's  buglofs,  comfrey,     Colour. 


difference 

"  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
ftriped  ribbon  was  made  in  the  day-time  and  in  a  good 
light." 

Colours  for  JIaining  different  kinds  of  Stones.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  753. 

Colour,  in  dyeing.     See  Dyeing. 

Colour  of  Plants,  is  an  attribute  found  to  be  very 
variable.  Different  colours  are  obferved,  not  only  in 
different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  likewife  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  individual.     Thus,  marvel 


borrage,  byflbp,  dragen'b-head,  fcabious,  blue  bottle, 
and  fuccory.  Blue  is  changed  into  yellow  in  crocus. 
Yellow  pailes  eafily  into  white  in  melilot,  agrimony, 
mullein,  tulip,  blattaria,  or  moth-mullein,  and  corn 
marigold.  White  is  changed  into  purple  in  wood-forrel, 
thorn-apple,  peafe,  and  daify. 

Although  plants  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change 
their  colour  upon  being  moiflened  with  coloured  juices, 
yet  that  quality  in  vegetables  feems  not  io  much, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  nourifhment,  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  internal  and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and 
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of  Peru,  and  fweet-William,  have  frequently  petals  of     the  primitive  organifation   of  the  parts.     In  fupport 

of  this  opinion,  we  may  obferve  with  Dr  Grew,  that 
there  is  a  far  lefs  variety  in  the  colours  of  roots  than 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant;  the  pulp,  within  the 
fkin,  being  ufually  white,  fometimes  yellow,  rarely 
red.  That  this  effect,  is  produced  by  their  fmall  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  external  air  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  upper  parts  of  roots,  when  they 
happen  to  Hand  naked  above  the  ground,  are  often 
dyed  with  feveral  colours  :  thus  the  tops  of  forrel 
roots  turn  red  ;  thofe  of  turnips,  mullein,  and  radifhes, 
purple  ;  and  many  others  green  :  whilft  thofe  parts  of 
the  fame  roots  which  lie  more  under  ground  are  com- 
monly white.  The  green  colour  is  fo  proper  to  leaves, 
that  many,  as  thofe  of  fage,  the  young  fprouts  of  St 
John's  wort,  and  others  which  are  reddifh  when  in  the 
bud,  acquire  a  perfect  green  upon  being  fully  expand- 
ed. In  like  manner,  the  leaves  of  the  fea-fide  grape, 
polygoninn,  which  when  young  are  entirely  red,  become 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  perfectly  green,  except  the 
middle  and  tranfverfe  ribs,  which  retain  their  former 
colour. 

As  flowrers  gradually  open  and  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  they  throw  off  their  old  colour,  and  acquire  anew 
one.  In  fact,  no  flower  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is 
fully  expanded.  Thus  the  purple  ftock-ju]y flowers 
are  white  or  pale  in  the  bud.  In  like  manner  ba- 
chelor's buttons,  blue-bottle,  poppy,  red  daifies,  and 
many  other  flowers,  though  of  divers  colours  when 
blown,  are  all  white  in  the  bud.  Nay,  many  flowers 
change  their  colours  thrice  fucceflively  ;  thus,  the  very 
young  buds  of  lady's  looking-glafs,  buglofs,  and  the 
like,  are  all  white;  the  larger  buds  purple,  or  murrey  ; 
and  the  open  flowers  blue. 

With  refpect  to  the  colours  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
we  may  obferve,  that  moll  refinous  gums  are  tinctured  ; 
fome  however,  are  limpid  ;  that  which  drops  from  the 
domeflic  pine  is  clear  as  rock-water.  The  milk  of 
fome  plants  is  pale,  as  in  burdock  ;  of  others  white,  as 
in  dandelion,  tuphorbium,  and  fcorzonera  ;  and  of 
others  yellow,  as  in  lovage,  and  greater  celandine. 
Moil  mucilages  have  little  colour,  tafte,  orfmdl.  Of 
all  the  colours  above  enumerated,  green  is  the  mofl 
common  to  plants,  black  the  mofl  rare. 

Colour  being  a  quality  in  plants  fo  apt  to  change, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  diflinouifhing  thtir 
fpecies.  Thefe  ought  to  be  characterifed  from  cir- 
cumflances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture  or  other 
accidents.  The  fame  inconftancy  of  colour  obferved 
in  the  flowers,  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  plants.  Berries  frequently  change  from  green 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruits, 
the  colour,  whether  white,  red,  or  blue,  is  apt  to  vary  ; 

particularly 


different  colours  on  the  fame  plant.  Three  or  four 
different  colours  are  frequently  found  upon  the  fame 
leaf  or  flower  ;  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  amaran- 
thus,  tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula, 
three-coloured  violet,  and  others.  To  produce  the 
mofl  beautiful  and  ftriking  variety  of  colours  in  fuch 
flowers,  is  the  principal  delight  and  bufinefs  of  the 
florift. 

The  primitive  colours,  and  their  intermediate  fliades 
or  gradations  enumerated  by  botanifls,  are  as  follow. 

Water-colours,  hyalinus. 

White. 
Lead- colour. 

Black, 
Brown,  fufcus. 
Pitch-Black,  ater. 

Yellow,  lutetis. 
Straw-colour,  favus. 
Flame -colour,  fulvus. 
Iron -colour,  gilvus. 

Red. 
Flelh-colour,  i?icarnatus. 
Scarlet,   coccineus. 

Purple. 
Violet-colour,  coeruleo-purpureus. 

Blue,    cxritleus. 

Green. 

Thefe  colours  feem  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
parts  of  the  plant.  Thus,  white  is  mofl  common  in 
roots,  fweet  berries,  and  the  petals  of  fpring  flowers. 
Water-colour,  in  the  filaments  and  flyles.  Black,  in 
the  roots  and  feeds  ;  rarely  in  the  feed-veflel,  and 
fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the  petals.  Yellow  is  fre- 
quently in  the  anthers  or  tops  of  the  ftamina  ;  as  like- 
wife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  flowers,  and  the  com- 
pound legulated  flowers  of  Linnasus.  Red  is  common 
in  the  petals  of  fummer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  fruits. 
Blue  and  violent  colour,  in  the  petals.  Green  in  the 
leaves  and  calyx,  but  rarely  in  the  petals.  In  the  in- 
terchanging of  colours,  which  in  plants  is  found  to 
depend  upon  differences  in  heat,  climate,  foil,  and-cul- 
ture,  a  fort  of  elective  attraction  is  obferved  to  take 
place.  Thus,  red  is  more  eafily  changed  into  white 
and  blue  ;  blue  into  white  and  yellow  ;  yellow  into 
white;  and  white  into  purple.  A  red  colour  is  often 
changed  into  white,  in  the  flowers  of  heath,  mother 
ofthyme,  betony,  pink,  vifcous  campion,  cucubalus, 
trefoil,  orchis,  fox-glove,  thiftle  cudweed,  faw-wort, 
rofe,  poppy,  fumitory,  and  geranium.  Red  paffes  in- 
to blue  in  pimpernel.  Blue  is  changed  into  white  in 
bell-flower,green-valerian,bindweed,columbine,violet, 
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Colour,    particularly  in  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees. 

1 v — ■"  Seeds  are  more  conilant  in  point  of  colour  than  the 

veifel  which  contains  them.  In  the  feeds,  however, 
of  the  poppy,  oats,  pea,  bean,  and  kidney -beau,  va- 
riations are  frequently  obferved.  The  root,  too,  al- 
though not  remarkably  fubject  to  change,  is  found  to 
vary  in  fome  fpecies  of  carrot  and  radiih.  Leaves 
frequently  become  fpotted,  as  in  a  fpecies  of  orchis, 
hawk-weed,  ranunculus,  knot-grafs,  and  lettuce ;  but 
feldom  relinquilh  their  green  colour  altogether.  Thofe 
of  fome  fpecies  of  amaranthus,  or  dower-gentle,  are 
beautifully  coloured.  The  fpots  that  appear  on  the 
fur  face  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  liferent  colours,  liable  to 
vary,  and  not  feldom  difappear  altogether.  The 
leaves  of  officinal  lung-wore,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fow- 
bread,  forrel,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with 
white  fpots.  Thofeof  .log's-tooth  violet,  with  purple 
and  white.  Thofeof  feveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and 
orchis,  with bkekana  p.1.]  pie,  I  hofe  of  amaranthus,  tri- 
color, with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Thofeof  ranunculus 
acris,  and  aipeciesofbog  bean,  with  red  or  purple.  The 
under  furface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  of  pimpernel 
and  thefea-plantain  is  marked  with  a  number  of  dots  or 
points  ;  a  white  line  runs  through  the  leaves  of  Indian 
reed,  bkek-berried  heath,  and  a  fpecies  of  Canary 
grafs  :  and  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  fpe- 
cies of  box,  honey-fuckle,  ground-ivy,  and  the  ever- 
greenoak,  is  of  alii  ver- white  colour.  The  whole  plant 
is  often  found  to  alfume  a  colour  that  is  unnatural  or 
foreign  :o  it.  The  varieties  in  fome  fpecies  of  eryngo, 
mug- wort,  orrach,  amaranthus,  puriiane,  and  lettuce, 
furnilh  examples. 

Sach  being  the  inconftancy  of  colour  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant,  fpeciiic  names  derived  from  that  quality 
are,  very  properly,  by  Linnasus,  deemed  erroneous  ; 
whether  they  refpect  the  colour  of  the  flower,  fruit, 
feeds,  root,  leaves,  or  exprefs  in  general  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  the  entire  plant,  with  a  particular 
view  to  that  circumftance.  Of  this  impropriety  com- 
mitted by  former  botanifts,  Linnajus  himfelf  is  not  al- 
ways guiltlefs.  Thus  the  two  fpecies  oifarracsna,  or 
the  fide  faddle  flower,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour 
of  their  petals  into  the  yellow  and  purple  farracena ; 
although  the  fhapes  and  figure  of  the  leaves  afforded 
much  more  conftant  as  well  as  linking  characters.  Th-e 
fern?  may  be  faid  of  his  lupinus  albas  and  luteus;  re- 
feda  alba,  glauca,  and  lutea:  angelica  atro-purpurea; 
dictamnnsalbus ;  lamium  album  ;  felago  ccccinea  :  fida 
alba  ;  paffiiiora  rubra,  lutea,  incarnata,  and  ccerulea  ; 
and  of  many  others,  in  which  the  fpeciflc  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  character  or  quality  that  is  fo  liable  to  vary 
in  the  fame  fpecies. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that 
of  ail  femlble  qualities,  colour  is  the  leaft  ufeful  in  in- 
dicating the  virtues  and  powers  of  vegetables.  The 
following  general  politionson  this  fubjeetare  laid  down 
by  Linnseus,  and  feem  fufhciently  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment. A  yellow  colour  generally  indicates  a  bitter 
tafte  ;  as  in  gentian,  aloe,  celandine,  turmeric,  and  other 
yellow  flowers.  Red  indicates  an  acid  or  four  tafle  -r 
as  in  cranberries,  barberries,  currants,  rafpberries, 
mulberries,  cherries;  the  fruit  of  the  rofe,  fea-buck- 
thorn,  and  fervice  tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  towards 
autumn,  have  likewife  a  four  tafte  ;  as  forrel,  wood- 
Vol.  V. 
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forrel,  and  bloody  dock.     Green  indicates  a  crude  al-     Colour, 
kaline  tafte,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe  fruits.     A  pale  co-  " 

lour  denotes  an  inlipid  tafte,  as  in  endive,  afparagus, 
and  lettuce.  White  promifes  a  fweet  lufcious  tafte  ; 
as  in  white  currants  and  plums,  fweet  apples,  &c. 
Laftly,  black  indicates  a  harih,  naufeous,  difagreesble 
tafte;  as  in  the  berries  of  deadly  nightfhade,  myrtle- 
leaved  fumach,  herb-chriftopher,  and  others  ;  many  of 
which  are  not  only  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  perni- 
cious and  deadly  in  their  effects. 

To  be  afcertained  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  property 
of  any  plant,  exprefs  fome  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  up- 
on apiece  of  blue  piper;  which,  if  the  plant  in  que- 
ftion  is  of  an  acid  nature,  will  turn  red  ;  if  of  an  alka- 
line, green.  For  the  methods  of  extracting  colours  from 
the  different  parts  of  plants,  fee  the  article  Colour* 
Making. 

Colour  of  the  Human  Species,  Difference  of.  See 
Complexion. 

Colour,  in  heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed 
in  heraldry  are,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple  -r 
which  the  heralds  call  gu  les,  azure,  fable,  vert  oxfniople,. 
and  purpura  ;  tenne,  or  tawny,  and  fanguine,  are  not 
fo  common  :  as  to  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  ar- 
gent, they  are  metals,  not  colours. 

The  metals  and  colours  are  fometimes  expreffed  in 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  ftones,  and  fometimes 
by  thofe  of  planets  or  ftars.     See  Blazoning. 

CEnomaus  is  faid  firft  to  have  invented  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  colours,  to  diftinguifh  the  gundillac  of  comba- 
tants of  the  Circeniian  games;  the  green  for  thofe 
who  reprefented  the  earth,  and  blue  for  thofe  who  re- 
prefented  the  fea. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners, 
flags,  eniigns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or 
fleet.     See  Flag  and  Standard. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  arc 
ufed  to  diftinguifh  feveral  myfteries  and  feafts  celebra- 
ted therein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  into  the 
Latin  church:  thefe  are  white,  green,  red,  violet,  and 
black.  The  white  is  for  the  myfteries  of  our  Saviour, 
the  feaft  of  the  Virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels,  faints,  and 
confeffors  ;  the  red  is  for  the  myfteries  and  folemnities 
of  the  holy  facrament,  the  feafts  of  the  apoftles  and 
martyrs ;  the  green  for  the  time  between  pentecoft  and 
advent,  and  from  epiphany  to  feptuagefhr.a  ;  the  violet 
in  advent  and  Chriftmas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and 
ki  votive  maffes  in  time  of  war ;  laftly,  the  black  is  for 
the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almoft 
aboliihed,  as  well  as  among  us.  Red  was,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  colour  for  Chriftmas  and  the  dead,  as  black 
a:r.ong  us. 

To  Colour  Stranger's  Goods,  is  when  a  freeman  al- 
lows a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in 
his  name. 

Co  lour- Ma  king,  the  art  of  preparing  the  different 
kinds  of  colours  ufed  in  painting. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  chemiftry  ;  and  is  one 
of  the  moil  curious,  though  leaft  underftood,  parts  of 
it.  The  principles  on  which  colour-making  depends 
are  entirely  different  from  thofe  on  which  the  theory 
of  other  parts  of  chemiftry  is  founded  ;  and  thepracli- 
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cal  pari  being  in  the  hands  of  thofe  wh®  find  it  their 
intereft  to  conceal  their  methods  as  much  as  poffible, 
it  thence  happens,  that   there  is  not  only  no  diflindt 
theory  of  this  art,  but  fcarce  a  iingle  good  receipt  for 
1         making  any  one  colour  hath  ever  appeared. 
Divifion  of      The  fir  A  general  divilion  of  colours  is  into  opaque 
colours  iu-  and  tranfparent.     By  the  firfl  are  meant  fuch  colours 
as,  when  laid  over  paper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully 
fo  as  to  efface  any  other  painting  or  flain  that  might 
have  been  there  before  ;  the  others  are  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  to  leave  the  ground  on  which   they  are  laid 
vifible   through  them.     Of  the  firft  kind  are   white- 
lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  &c. ;  of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  colours  ufed  for  illuminating  maps,  &c. 

Another  divilion  is  into  oil-colours  and  water-co- 
tcr  colours,  lours ;  by  which  is  meant,  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to 
painting  in  oil  and  in  water.  Moil  of  thofe  which 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  alio  proper  for 
being  ufed  in  oil.  There  is,  however,  this  remarkable 
difference  betwixt  colours  when  mixed  with  water  and 
with  oil,  that  fuch  as  are  quite  opaque  in  water  will 
become  perfectly  tranfparent  in  oil.  Thus,  blue  ver- 
diter,  though  exceedingly  opaque  in  water,  if  ground 
with  oil,  feems  totally  to  diffolve,  and  will  become 
very  tranfparent.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  fuch 
colours  as  have  for  their  bans  the  calx  of  tin,  alabafler, 
or  calcareous  earth.  The  molt  perfectly  opaque  co- 
lours in  oil  are  fuch  as  have  lead,  mercury,  or  iron,  for 
their  bafis :  to  the  latter,  however,  Pruffian  blue  is  an 
exception ;  for  though  the  bafis  of  that  colour  is  iron, 
it  proves  quiic  tranfparent  when  ground  with  oil.  Iu 
water-colours,  thofe  prepared  from  metals,  Pruffian 
blue  alone  excepted,  are  always  opaque  ;  from  vege- 
tables or  animals,  tranfparent.  Coals,  however,  whe- 
ther vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both  in  water  and 
,         oil. 

Colours  again,  may  be  confidered  as  either  fimple  or 
compound.  The  fimple  ones  are  fuch  as  require  no- 
thing to  be  fuperadded  to  them,  in  order  to  make  a 
fullftrong  colour,  without  regarding  whether  they  are 
formed  of  many  or  few  ingredients  ;  and  in  this  view, 
white-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  calcesof  iron,  &c.  are 
fimple  colours.  The  compound  ones  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  colouring  fubftances ;  as  blue 
and  yellow  united  together  to  form  a  green,  red  and 
yellow  to  form  an  orange,  a  white  earth  or  calx  with 
the  red  colour  of  cochineal  or  brazil  to  form  a  lake, 
&c.  ;  and  thus  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  Dutch-pink, 
Englifh-pink,  &c.  are  compound  colours. 

The  lafl  and  mofl  important  divifion  of  colours  is 
into  true  and  falfe.  By  the  former  are  meant  thofe 
which  retain  their  colour  under  every  poffible  variety 
of  circumflances,  without  fading  in  the  leaf!  :  the  others 
are  fuch  as  do  not;  but  either  lofe  their  colour  alto- 
gether, or  change  to  fome  other.  What  is  chiefly  apt 
to  affect  colours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  and  to  the  cold  air  in  winter  :  but  to  this 
there  is  one  exception,  viz.  white-lead  ;  which,  when 
ground  with  oil,  retains  its  whitenefs  if  expofed  to  the 
weather,  but  degenerates  into  a  brownifh  oryellowifh 
colour  if  clofe  kept.  In  water  this  fubflance  is  very 
apt  to  lofe  its  colour,  whether  expofed  to  the  air  or 
not.  The  great  defideratum  in  colour-making  is  to 
produce  the  firfl  kind  of  colours,  viz.  fuch  as  will  not 
fade  by  expofure  to  the  weather;  and  indeed  it  is  to 
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be  regretted,  that  the  mofl  beautiful  are  in  general  the    Colour- 
leafl  permanent.     It  may,  for  the  moll  part,  however,    making, 
be  expected,  that  the  more  fimple  any  colour  is,  the 
lefs  liable  will  it  be  to  change  upon  expofure  to  the 
air. 

The  great  difficulty  of  knowing  a  priori  whether  a 
colour  will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  colouring  fubftances.     "With  all 
our  difadvantages,  however,  we    may  obferve,    that 
whatever  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  fubflance 
by  expofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  that  colour  to  which 
it    changes  will  bid  fair   for   being  permanent,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done. 
Of    thefe  changes  the    inflances  are  but  very  rare.  inftance3of 
One  is  in  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  affumed  colovrspro- 
its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  and  confequently  duced  by- 
was  exceedingly  permanent.     Another  is  in  the  folu-  e_xP°fureto 
tion  of  filver ;  which,  being  mixed  with  chalk,  the 
precipitate  turns  to  purplifh  black  where  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun.     A  third  is  in  folutions  of  indigo  by  alka- 
line fubflances,  which  conflantly  appear  green  till  ex- 
pofed to  the  air  by  fpreading  them  very   thin,  upon 
which  they  become  almofl  inflantaneoully   blue,  and         , 
continue  fo  ever  after.     Sometimes,  though  Hill  more  Bythe  mix- 
rarely,  a  very  remarkable  change  of  colour  happens,  ture  of  two 
upon  mixing  two  vegetable  juices  together.     Almofl  vegetable 
the  only   inftance  of  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of  juices. 
Mr  George  Forfler,  who  informs  us,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Otaheite  dye  their  cloth  of  a  crimfon  colour, 
by  mixing  together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fin  all  fpecies 
of  fig  with  thegreenifhjuiceofa  kind  of  fern.     But  the 
moft  remarkable  alterations  of  colour  are  effected  by 
different  metallic  and  faline  folutions  mixed  with  certain 
animal  or  vegetable  fubflances ;  and  with  thefe  the  co- 
lour-maker will  be  principally  converfant.  - 

It  is  a  common  obfervation  in  chemiflry,  that  acids  Effects  of 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red,  andac'dsand 
alkalies  green.  It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo  alkalies  on 
generally  known,  that  acids  of  all  kinds  generally  tend  coiours- 
to  heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them  approach 
to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon;  and  alkalies  to  darken, 
or  make  them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed 
with  yellow  colours,  acids  alfo  univerfally  tend  to 
brighten  the  yellow;  and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an 
orange,  and  make  it  become  more  dull.  But  though 
this  is  very  generally  the  cafe,  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  all  acids  are  equally  powerful  in  this  refpect.  The 
nitrous  acid  is  found  to  heighten  the  mofl  of  any,  and 
the  marine  acid  the  leafl  of  the  mineral  ones.  The 
vegetable,  as  might  be  expected,  are  lefs  powerful 
than  the  mineral  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a  tincture  of 
cochineal,  either  in  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  is  mixed 
the  pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  the  colour  to  an 
exceeding  high  orange  or  flame  colour,  which  it  will 
impart  to  cloth.  If  the  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed,  a  full 
fcarlet,  inclining  to  crimfon  rather  than  orange,  is 
produced.  With  marine  acid  a  true  crimfon  colour, 
bordering  on  purple,  is  the  confequence.  Alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  change  the  colour  to  a  purple, 
which  is  brighter  with  the  volatile  than  the  fixed  al- 
kalies, j; 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  colours  are  pro-  Permanen- 
duced  by  the  mixtures  of  different  fubflances  together,  cv  of  co- 
the  permanency  of  thefe  colours  can  only  be  in  pro-^ours'  ^ 
portion  to  the  ability  of  fuch  mixtures  to  refill  the" 
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weather.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  high  fcarlet  or  orange  co- 
lour is  produced  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  is  plain 
that,  was  fuch  a  colour  expofed  to  the  air,  it  could  re- 
main no  longer  than  the  fpirit  of  nitre  which  produced 
it  remained.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  fpirit 
of  nitre  was  exhaled  into  the  air,  orotherwifedeitroyed, 
it  behoved  the  colour  to  fade,  and  at  laft  to  be  totally 
deftroyed  ;  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  deftructibility 
of  the  fubftances  by  which  colours  are  produced,  will 
be  the  difpolition  of  fuch  colours  to  fade,  or  the  con- 
trary. In  this  refpect  alkalies  are  much  more  deftruc- 
tible  than  acids,  and  confequently  lefs  proper  for  the 
preparation  of  colours.  With  regard  to  acids,  the  ni- 
trous feems  moft  deftructible,  the  vitriolic  lefs  fo,  and 
the  marine  the  leal!  of  all.  From  the  extreme  fixity 
of  the  phofphorine  acid  and  fedative  fait,  perhaps  they 
might  be  of  fervice  in  preferving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  mult  be  extracted  either  by  pure 
water  or  fome  other  liquid  menftruum,  they  cannot 
be  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  painting  till  the  colouring 
fubfUnce  is  united  with  fome  earthy  or  folid  matter, 
capable  of  giving  it  a  body ,  as  the  workmen  call  it  ; 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  this  fubftance,  the  co- 
lour will  be  tranfparent  or  otherwife.  This  balls 
ought  to  be  of  the  moft  fixed  and  durable  nature  ; 
unalterable  by  the  weather,  by  acids,  or  by  alkalies. 
It  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  ealily 
reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.  For  this  reafon 
all  earthy  fubftances  mould  be  avoided  as  being  acted 
upon  by  acids  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  thefe  were 
added  to  heighten  the  colour,  they  would  not  fail  to 
be  deftroyed,  and  their  effect  totally  loit.  Precipitates 
of  lead,  bifmuth,  &c.  though  exceedingly  fine  and 
white,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  turn 
black  by  expofure.  The  only  fubftance  to  be  chofeu 
in  preference  to  all  others,  is  calx  of  tin,  prepared 
either  by  fire  or  the  nitrous  acid.  This  is  fo  exceed- 
ingly refractory  as  not  only  to  be  unalterable  by  al- 
kalies, acids,  or  the  fun  and  weather,  but  even  by 
the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mirror.  It  is  be- 
fides  white  as  fnow,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  finenefs,  infomuch  that  it  is 
made  ufe  of  for  polifhing  metalline  fpeculums.  For 
thefe  reafons,  it  is  the  moft  proper  bafis  for  all  fine  co- 
lours. For  coarfe  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead, 
mentioned  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  703,  will 
anfwer  very  well.  It  hath  a  very  ftrong  body,  i.  e.  is 
very  opaque,  and  will  cover  well  ;  may  be  ealily 
ground  fine,  and  is  much  lefs  apt  to  turn  black  than 
white  lead  ;  it  is  befjdes  very  cheap,  and  may  be  pre- 
pared at  the  fmall  expence  of  3d.  per  pound. 

If  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  is  attended  to, 
the  general  method  of  extracting  colours  from  any 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  and  fixing  them  on  a 
proper  bafis,  mult  be  very  ealily  underftood.  For 
this  purpofe,  a  quantity  of  calx  of  tin  is  to  be  procu- 
red in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  colour  deiired. 
This  mu ft  be  well  rubbed  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a 
little  of  the  fubftance  defigned  for  brightening  the  co- 
Jour,  as  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  fpirit  of  nitre,  &c. 
after  which  it  muft  be  dried,  and  left  for  fome  time, 
that  the  union  between  the  two  fubftances  may  be 
as  perfect  as  poffible.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  a  very 
fine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  colouring  mat' 
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ter  muft  be  extracted  with  fpirit  of  wine  without 
heat.  When  the  fpirit  is  fulhcienfly  impregnated,  it 
is  to  be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  calx,  rub- 
bing it  conftantly,  in  order  to  diltribute  the  colour 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the  calx.  The  fpirit  fooa 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  calx  coloured  with  the  co- 
chineal. More  of  the  tincture  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  conftantly  as  before  ;  and 
thus,  with  proper  management,  may  very  beautiful 
colours,  not  inferior  to  the  belt  carmine,  be  prepared 
at  a  moderate  expence.  If,  inftead  of  cochineal,  we 
fubftitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  logwood,  &c.  differ- 
ent kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  will  be  produced. 
For  the  coarfer  colours,  aqueous  decoctions  are  to  be 
ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner ;  only  as  thefe  are  much 
longer  of  evaporating  than  the  fpirit  of  wine,  very 
little  muft  be  poured  on  at  a  time,  and  the  colours 
ought  to  be  made  in  large  quantity,  on  account  of  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  procefs. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  effects  of  the 
pure  and  fimple  falts,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  differ- 
ent colours  ;  but  by  combining  the  acids  with  alka- 
lies, earths,  or  metals,  thefe  effects  may  be  varied 
almoft  ad  infinitum  ;  neither  is  there  any  rule  yet  laid 
down  by  which  we  can  judge  a  priori  of  the  changes 
of  colour  that  will  happen  on  the  admixture  of  this  or 
that  particular  fait  with  any  colouring  fubftance.  In 
general,  the  perfect  neutrals  act  weakly  ;  the  imper- 
fect ones,  efpecially  thofe  formed  from  metals,  much 
more  powerfully.  Alum  and  fal  ammoniac  conlider- 
ably  heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  brazil,  turme- 
ric, fuftic,  madder,  logwood,  &c.  The  fame  thing 
is-  done,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  by  common  fait, 
Glauber's  fait,  faltpetre,  and  many  other  neutrals. 
Solutions  of  iron  in  all  the  acids  ftrike  a  black  with 
every  one  of  the  abovementioned  fubftances ;  and 
likewife  with  fumach,  galls,  and  other  aftringents. 
Solutions  of  lead,  or  faccharum  faturni,  univerfally 
debafe  red  colours  to  a  dull  purple.  Solution  of 
copper  changes  the  purple  colour  of  logwood  to  a 
pretty  good  blue ;  and,  in  general,  folutions  of  this 
metal  are  friendly  to  blue  colours.  The  effects  of 
folutions  of  gold,  filver,  and  mercury,  are  not  fo 
well  known  ;  they  feem  to  produce  dark  colours  of 
no  great  beauty.  The  moft  powerful  folntion,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  colours,  is 
that  of  tin,  made  in  aqua-regia.  Hence  we  may  fee 
the  fallacy  of  Mr  DelavaFs  hypofhefis  concerning  co- 
lours*, that  the  leaft  refrangible  ones  are  produced 
by  the  moft  denfe  metals :  for  tin,  which  hath  the  leaft 
denfity  of  any  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a  ftate  of  folution, 
the  moft  extraordinary  effects  upon  the  leaft  refran- 
gible colours  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  moft  fo.  The 
colour  of  cochineal  is  changed  by  it  into  the  moft 
beautiful  fcarlet  ;  a  fimilar  change  is  made  upon  the 
colouring  matter  of  gum-lac.  Brazil-wood  is  made 
to  yield  a  fine  purplifh  crimfon  ;  logwood,  a  beautiful 
dark  purple  ;  turmeric,  fuftic,  weld,  and  all  yellow- 
colouring  woods  and  flowers,  are  made  to  communicate 
colours  far  more  beautiful  than  can  be  got  from  them 
by  any  other  method.  The  blue  colour  of  the  flowers 
of  violets,  eye-bright,  iris,  &c.  are  heightened  fo  as  to- 
equal,  if  not  excel,  the  blue  produced  by  a  folution  of 
copper  in  volatile  alkali.  In  fhort,  this  folution  feems 
to  be  of  much  more  extenfive  ufe  in  colour-making,. 
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Colour-  when  properly  applied,  than  any  thing  hitherto  thought 
making.  0+\  It  is  not,  however,  univerfally  ferviceable.  The 
~ v  ""  colour  of  madder  it  totally  defloys,  and  likewife  that 
of  faf-flower,  changing  them  both  to  a  dull  orange. 
It  likewife  fpoils  the  colour  of  archill  ;  and  what  is 
xcry  remarkable,  the  fine  red  colour  of  tincture  of  rofes 
made  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is  by  folution  of  tin  changed 
to  a  dirty  green. 

The  molt  important  consideration  in  colour  making 
is  to  make  choice  of  fuch  materials  as  produce  the 
mofl  durable  colours  ;  and  if  thefe  can  be  procured, 
an  ordinary  colour  from  them-  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  bright  one  from  thofe  which  fade  fooner.  In  what 
the  difference  conlifts  between  the  colours  that  fade 
and  thofe  which  do  not,  is  not  known  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  From  fome  appearances  it  would 
feem,  that  thofe  fubftances  which  are  moll  remarkable 
for  keeping  their  colour,  contain  a  vifcous  glutinous 
matter,  fo  combined  with  a  relinous  one  as  to  be  fo- 
luble both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  The  moft  du- 
rable red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  is 
very  ftrongly  relinous,  though  at  the  fame  time  fo 
far  glutinous,  that  the  colouring-matter  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac  are  mad- 
der roots  and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an  exceed- 
ingly penetrating  fubftance,  infomuch  that,  when 
given  to  animals  along  with  their  food,  it  tinges  their 
bones  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Its  colouring-matter  is 
foluble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  Along  with 
the  pure  red,  however,  there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of 
vifcous  aflringeiit  fubftance,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
which  feems  to  give  the  durability  to  the  whole.  The 
colouring-matter  of  cochineal,  though  foluble  both  in 
water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  is  very  tenacious  and  muci- 
lao-inous,  in  which  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
purpura  of  the  ancients,  which  kept  its  colour  exceed- 
ingly well.  When  the  colours  are  fugitive,  the  tinging 
fubftance  feems  to  be  too  relinous  or  too  mucilagi- 
nous. Thus  the  colours  of  brazil,  turmeric,  &c.  are 
very  relinous,  efpecially  the  latter  ;  infomuch  that 
the  colouring-matter  of  turmeric  can  fcarcely  be  ex- 
tracted by  water.  Eoth  thefe  are  perifhable,  though 
beautiful  colours  ;  and  much  more  are  the  red,  purple, 
and  blue  flowers,  commonly  to  be  met  with.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  entirely  mucilaginous  without  the  leaft 
quantity  of  relinous  matter.  The  yellow  dowers  are 
different,  and  in  general  keep  their  colour  pretty 
well.  Whether  it  would  be  poffible,  by  adding  occa- 
fionally  a  proper  quantity  of  gum  or  refin,  to  make 
the  fugitive  colours  more  durable,  hath  not  yet  been 
tried,  but  feems  to  have  fome  probability.  What 
tends  a  little  to  confirm  this,  is  a  procefs  given  by  Mr 
thod  ofim-  Hellot  for  imparting  durability  to  the  colour  of  bra- 
provingthe  z\\^  jt  COlififts  only  in  lettfctg  decoctions  of  the  wood 
<i^abll!jy  ftand  for  fome  lime  in  wooden  calks  till  they  grow 
wood"2,1"  ftale  2nd  ropy.  Pieces  of  woollen  cloth  now  dyed  in 
the  liquor  acquired  a  colour  fo  durable,  that  they 
were  not  in  the  leaft  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air 
during  four  months  in  the  winter  feafon.  Whether 
this  change  in  the  durability  of  the  colour  was  effected 
by  the  ropinefs  following  the  fermentation,  or  by 
fome  other  caufe,  or  whether  the  experiment  can  be 
Prepara-  at  a11  depended  upon,  muft  be  referred  to  future  ob- 
tion  of  dif-  fervation. 

ferent  co-        Having  thus  collected  all  that  can  as  yet  be  de- 
lours. 
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pended  upon  for  eflablifhing  a  general  theory  of  co- 
lour-making, we  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  pigments  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  colour-lhops. 

1.  Black.  Thefe  are  lamp-black,  ivory -black,  blue- 
black,  and  Indian-ink.  The  firft  is  the  fineft  of  what 
are  called  the  foot-blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any 
other.  Its  preparation  is  defcribed  in  the  Swedilh 
Tranfactions  for  the  year  1754,  as  a  procefs  dependent 
on  the  making  of  common  relin  :  the  impure  relinous 
juice  collected  from  inci lions  made  in  pine  and  fir 
trees,  is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  ftrained 
whilft  hot  through  a  bag :  the  dregs  and  pieces  of 
bark  left  in  the  ftrainer  are  burnt  in  a  low  oven, 
from  which  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  a  long 
palfage  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening  on 
the  top  on  which  is  a  large  fack  made  of  thin  woollen 
Huff:  the  foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  whence  it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  partly  in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and 
then  gently  ftrtick  upon,  both  for  fhahing  down  the 
foot,  and  for  clearing  the  interlliccs  betwixt  the 
threads,  fo  as  to  procure  a  fufheient  draught  of  air 
through  it.  In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at 
the  turpentine  houfes  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and 
refufe  of  the  relinous  matters  which  are  there  manu- 
factured. 

On  this  fubject  Dr  Lewis  hath  fome  curious  obfer- 
vations.  '-  The  foot  (fays  he)  arifing  in  common 
chimneys,  from  the  more  oily  or  refmous  woods,  as  the 
fir  and  pine,  is  obferved  to  contain  more  difibhible 
matter  than  that  from  the  other  woods  :  and  this  dif- 
foluble  matter  appears,  in  the  former,  to  be  more  of 
an  oily  or  refmous  nature  than  in  the  latter ;  fpirit  of 
wine  extradting  it  moft  powerfully  from  the  one,  and 
water  from  the  other-  The  oilinefs  and  folubility  of 
the  foot  feeming  therefore  to  depend  on  thofe  of  the 
fnbject  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought  that  lamp- 
black muft  polTefs  thefe  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  kind  of  common  foot.  Neverthelefs,  on  ex- 
amining feveral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  from 
different  lhops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tinc- 
ture at  all,  either  to  fpirit  or  to  water. 

"  Sufpecting  fome  miftake  or  fophiflication,  or  that 
the  lamp-black  had  been  burnt  or  charred,  as  it  is  to 
fit  it  for  fome  particular  ufes,  I  prepared  myfelf  fome 
foot  from  linfeed  oil,  by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  receive  its  fmoke.  In  this 
manner  the  more  curious  artifts  prepare  lamp-black 
for  the  nicer  purpofes  ;  and  from  this  collection  of  it 
from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably  recei- 
ved its  name.  The  foot  fo  prepared  gave  no  tincture 
either  to  water  or  to  fpirits,  any  more  than  the  com- 
mon lamp-black  of  the  fhops.  I  tried  different  kinds 
of  oily  and  relinous  bodies  with  the  fame  event  ;  even 
the  foots  obtained  from  fifh-oils  and  tallow  did  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable  oils  and  re- 
fins.  They  were  all  of  a  finer  colour  than  the  lamp- 
black commonlv  fold. 

J 

(i  Some  foot  was  collected  in  like  manner  from  fir 
and  other  woods,  by  burning  fmall  pieces  of  them 
flowly  under  a  copper-pan.  All  the  foots  were  of  a 
deeper  black  colour  than  thofe  obtained  from  the  fame 
kinds  of  woods  in  a  common  chimney  ;  and  very  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oils  :  they  gave  only 
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Colour-  a  jolt  rJifccrnibie  tincture  to  water  and  fpirit,  while 
making,  the  loots  of  the  chimney  imparted  a  ftrorrg  deep  one 
to  both.  The  foot  of  mineral  bitumens,  in  this  clofe 
way  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities 
with  thofe  of  woods,  oils,  and  refuis  :  in  fame  parts 
of  Germany,  great  quantities  of  good  lamp-black  are 
prepared  from  a  kind  of  pit-coal. 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  differences  of  foots 
do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  qualities  of  the  fub- 
jecls,  bur  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  fubjeet  is  burnt,  or  the  foot  caught.  The  foots 
produced  in  common  chimneys,  from  different  kinds  of 
wood,  reiinous  and  not  refmous,  dry  and  green,  do 
not  differ  near  fo  much  from  one  another,  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  com- 
mon chimney,  and  in  the  confined  way  of  burning 
abovementioned." 

Ivory-black  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt 
in  a  clofe  vefTel.  This,  when  finely  ground,  forms  a 
more  beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black  ; 
bat  in  the  common  methods  of  manufacturing,  it  is  fo 
much  adulterated  with  charcoal  daft,  and  fo  grofsly  le- 
vigated, as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  An  opaque  deep  black 
for  water-colours,  is  made  by  grinding  ivory-black 
with  gum-Water,  or  with  the  liquor  which  fettles  from 
the  white  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  fuffered  to 
Hand  a  little.  Some  ufe  gum-water  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  together,  and  report,  that  a  fmall  addition  of 
the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  from 
the  pencil,  and  improves  its  gloflinefs.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferveJ,  however,  that  though  ivory-black  makes  the 
deepeft  colour  in  Water  as  well  as  in  oil-painting,  yet 
it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to 
other  black  pigments.  A  deep  jet-black  colour  is  fel- 
dom  wanted  in  painting;  and  in  the  lighter  ihades, 
whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with  white 
bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a  white  ground,  the 
particular  beauty  of  the  ivory-black  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure loft. 

Blue-black  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  burnt 
ftalks  and  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Thefe,  however,  the 
colour-makers  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
procuring,  but  fubfti  rate  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivory- 
black  and  the  common  blue  ufed  for  clothes. 

Indian-ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours. 
It  hath  been  difcovered  by  Dr  Lewis  to  confift  of  a 
mixture  of  lamp-black  and  common  glue.  Ivory-black, 
or  charcoal,  he  found  to  anfwer  equally  well,  provided 
they  were  levigated  to  a  fufflcient  degree  of  finenefs, 
aj  which  indeed  requires  no  fmall  trouble. 
White  2.  White.     The  white  colours  commonly  to  be  met 

colours.  with  are,  white-flake,  white  lead,  calcined  hartihorn, 
pearl-white,  Spanifh-whire,  egg-fhell  white,  andmagi- 
itery  of  bifmuth.  The  flake  white  and  white  lead  are 
properly  the  fame.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  a  fecret ;  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
elefcribed  under  Chemistry,  n°  875.  Thefe  are  the 
only  whites  that  can  be  ufed  in  oil,  all  the  reft  being 
tranfparent  unlefs  they  are  laid  on  with  water.  Cal- 
cined hirtlborn  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  earthy  whites, 
as  being  the  leaft  alkaline.  Spanifh-white  is  only 
finely  prepared  chalk.  Pearl-white  is  made  from 
oyfter-lnells ;  and  egg-fhell  white  from  the  fhells  of 
eggs.  All  thefe,  by  their  attractions  for  acids,  muft 
iieceilarily  deftroy  fuch  colours  as  have  any  acid  or 
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metallic  fait  in  their  coivpnfnicn.  The  magiflery  of 
bifmuth  is  apt  to  turn  black,  as  are  alio  flake-white 
and  white-lead,  when  ufed  in  water.  '1  he  "white 
precipitate  of  lead  recommended  under  Chemistry, 
h°  703,  is  greatly  fuperior  as  a  water-co'our  to  all 
thefe  ;  being  perfectly  free  of  any  alkaline  quality,  and 
not  at  all  apt  to  lofe  its  own  colour,  or  to  injure  that 
of  other  fubltances. 

3.  Red.  The  red  colours  ufed  in  painting  are  cf 
two  forts;  viz.  thofe  which  incline  to  the  purple,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  full  fcarlet  and  tend  rather  to  the 
orange.  The  frrft  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  red- 
ochre,  and  Venetian- red.  The  fecend  are  vermilion, 
red-lead,  fcarlet-ochre,  common  Indian-red,  Spanifh- 
brown,  and  terra  di  Sienna,  burnt. 

We  have  already  (n°  12.)  laid  down  fome  general 
rules  for  the  preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particu- 
lar receipts  have  been  delivered  with  the  gr<.  ateft  con- 
fidence for  making  thefe  fine  colours  ;  but  all  of  them 
muft  neceffarily  prove  ineffectual,  becaufe  an  earthy 
bafis  is  recommended  for  linking  the  colour  upon  : 
from  the  principles  of  chemiftry,  however,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  if  aquafortis,  or  folution  of  tin,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  brightening  a  colour  made  with  any  earthy  balis,  it 
muft  infallibly  be  deftroyed  by  that  bails,  by  reafon  of 
its  alkaiine  quality.  Carmine  is  the  brigbteft  and  moft 
beautiful  red  colour  known  atprefent  ;  the  heft  comes 
from  France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil :  which  carmine  is  not,  unlefs  with 
great  dimcuky.  The  former  is  alfo  much  more  in- 
clined to  purple  than  carmine.  This laft  quality,  how- 
ever, is  reckoned  a  defect ;  and  accordingly,  the  more 
that  lake  approaches  to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon,  the 
more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping  folution  of  tin  into 
an  aqueous  tincture  of  brazil-wood,  a  beautiful  preci- 
pitate falls,  of  a  purplifh  crimfon  colour.  This  may 
be  very  well  fubftiiured  in  place  of  the  dearer  lakes  on 
many  occafions. 

Rofe-pink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  more 
to  the  purple  than  fcarlet.  It  feems  to  be  made  of  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  decoction  of  brazil-wood,  heightened 
by  an  alkaline  falt>;  for  which  reafon  it  is  exceedingly 
pcriihable,  and  but  little  cfteemed.  The  colour  might 
be  made  much  more  durable  as  well  as  better,  by  em- 
ploying for  a  bails  the  white  precipitate  of  lead  above- 
mentioned,  and  brightening  it  with  folution  of  tin. 

Red  ochre  and  Venetian  red  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  colcothar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  calces  of 
iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either  purplifh,  or  in- 
clining to  the  fcarlet,  according  to  the  manner  in  w>  ch 
the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  per- 
fectly deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  fubjeeted  to  an 
intenfe  fire,  it  always  turns  out  red :  but  the  mixture 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  gives  it  a 
purplifh  caff  Plence  various  paints  are  kept  in  the 
fhops  under  different  names,  which  yet  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  flight  circumftance  abovemen- 
tioned :  and  fuch  are  the  fcarlet  ochre,  Spanifh-brown, 
and  terra  di  Sienna,  burnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
calces  of  iron  never  mow  their  colour  till  they  become 
cold.  Colcothar  of  vitriol,  while  hot,  always  appears 
of  a  very  dark  duiky  purple. 

Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red  lead,  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  I2r3, 
1404.     Thefe  are  very  durable  colours  ;  the  firft  is  the 
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beft  red  ufed  in  oil  painting,  but  does  not  anfwer  well 
in  water ;  the  other  is  rather  an  orange ;  and,  like 
other  preparations  of  lead,  is  in  fome  cafes  apt  to  turn 
black. 

4.  Orange.  The  only  true  orange-coloured  paints 
are  red  orpiment  and  orange  lake.  The  firft  is  a  fub- 
limate  formed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur  :  the  other  may 
be  prepared  from  turmeric  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
having  its  colour  ftruck  upon  calx  of  tin,  and  bright- 
ened by  a  folution  of  that  metal.  All  the  fhades  of 
orange,  however,  may  be  extemporaneoufly  prepared 
by  mixing  red  and  yellow  colours  together,  in  due 
proportions. 

5.  Yellow.  The  yellow  paints  moil  commonly  in 
ufe  are,  king's-yellow,  Naples-yellow,  Dutch-pink, 
Engliih-pink,  mafticot,  common  orpiment,  yellow- 
ochre,  terra  di  Sienna  unburnt,  and  turbith-mineral. 

King's  yellow  is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 
Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  apt  to  fade; 
on  which  account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  feldom 
ufed. 

Naples-yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a 
preparation  of  arfenic,  but  is  now  difcovered  to  have 
lead  for  its  bafis.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black 
and  lofe  its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  lefs  valuable. 
It  is  neverthelefs  ufed  in  preference  to  king's-yellow, 
on  account  of  its  inferiority  in  price.  This  colour  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  iron  when  moift, 
and  therefore  mould  never  be  touched  by  that  metal 
unlefs  previoufly  ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-pink  is  faid  to  be  prepared  by  finking  the 
colour  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated  chalk. 
But  of  this  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt ;  the  baiis 
of  Dutch-pink  feems  nruch  more  hard  and  gritty  than 
chalk,  and  its  colour  more  durable  than  thofe  ftruck 
upon  that  earth  ufually  are.  Very  good  yellows  may 
be  prepared  with  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  for- 
merly mentioned,  by  ufing  either  yellow  berries,  fuftic, 
or  any  other  fubftance  capable  of  yielding  that  colour. 
Englilh-pink  is  paler  than  the  Dutch,  and  keeps  its 
colour  greatly  worfe. 

Mafticot  is  prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it 
aflumes  a  yellowilh  colour.  It  is  not  apt  to  change, 
but  the  colour  is  fo  dull  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  either 
in  oil  or  water. 

Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  greenifh-yel- 
low,  prepared  by  fubliming  arfenic  with  fulphur.  Its 
naufeous  fmell,  which  is  greatly  increafed  by  grinding 
in  oil,  makes  it  very  difagreeable  ;  nor  does  it  keep  its 
colour  for  any  length  of  time.  That  kind  of  orpi- 
ment leaft  inclined  to  green  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
purpofes  of  painting. 

Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di  Sienna,  are  ferruginous  - 
earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by  calcination.    Green 
vitriol  precipitated  by  lime  may  be  advantageoufly  fub- 
ftituted  to  either  of  them.     See  Chemistry,  n°  699. 

Turbith-mineral  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  colour  feems  greatly  to  recommend  it. 
This  preparation  is  in  all  probability  very  durable  ; 
and  mould  feem  therefore  worthy  of  a  preference  either 
to  king's  or  Naples  yellow.  The  method  of  preparing 
it  is  defcribed  under  Chemistry,  n°  705. 

Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  only  be  ufed  in  water, 
and  is  the  moil  common  yellow  made  ufe  of  for  co- 


louring maps,  &c.  but  for  this  it  is  not  very  proper,    Colour- 
being  neither  quite  tranfparent,  nor  very  durable.  making, 

6.  Green.     The  only  hmple  green  colour  that  hath  *"     yi      ' 
-a  tolerable  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigris,  or  pre-  Green  co- 

parations  of  it.  This,  however,  though  a  very  beau-  i0Urs. 
tiful  colour,  is  far  from  being  durable.  It  is  improved 
in  colour,  though  not  in  durability,  by  dhTolution  and 
cryilallization  in  diililled  vinegar  ;  in  which  ilate  it  is 
called  cliftilled  verdigris.  A  more  durable  water- 
colour  is  made  by  dillolving  the  verdigris  in  cream  of 
tartar,  or  rather  the  pure  tartarous  acid ,  but  in  oil 
this  is  found  to  be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigris 
itfelf.  For  an  account  of  thefe  preparations,  fee  Che- 
mistry, n°  894. 

Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  Pruflian  or 
fome  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow;  but  in  whatever 
way  thefe  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty  of 
the  green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  diftilled,  or 
even  common,  verdigris.  The  tartarous  folution  of 
verdigris,  mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  beft 
tranfparent  green  water-colour  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying;  and  a  mixture  of  Pruirian-blue  and 
turbith-mineral  is  probably  the  beft  opaque  one. 

Sap-green  is  a  fimple  colour,  but  exceedingly  infe- 
rior to  diililled  verdigris,  jor  even  to  the  tartarous 
folution  of  verdigris  with  gamboge.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  buckthorn  berries  evaporated 
to  the  coniiftence  of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
inclined  to  yellow.  A  kind  of  compound  green  has 
been  fometimes  ufed,  called  Pruffian-green,  which  con- 
fiils  only  of  Pruilian  blue  and  yellow-ochre.  It  has 
no  beauty,  nor  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as  Pruf- 
fian-blue,  only  not  pouring  on  any  fpirit  of  fait  to  dif- 
folve  the  ochreous  fediment  which  falls  at  the  fame 
time. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  terra  verte. 
This  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with 
copper.  It  is  of  a  bluifli  green  colour,  much  of  that 
taint  calledfea-green.  It  is  gritty,  and  therefore  muil 
be  well  levigated  before  it  is  ufed.  Its  colour  is  da- 
rable,  but  not  very  bright.  2g 

7.  Blue.     The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Pruf-  Blue  cc- 
fian-blue,  verditer,  fmalt,  bice,  and  indigo.     Of  thefe  lours, 
the  ultramarine  is  the  fin  eft,  but  its  great  price  hin- 
ders its  being  much  ufed.     It  is  a  preparation  from 

lapis  lazuli ;  is  an  exceeding  bright  colour,  and  never 
fades  with  whatever  fubftance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  fuprefeded  by  Pruflian 
blue,  to  the  difadvantage  of  painting  in  general ;  as 
Pruilian  blue,  though  very  beautiful,  is  far  from  being 
durable.  For  an  account  of  its  preparations  fee  the 
article  Ultramarine. 

The  procefs  for  making  Pruflian  blue  is  defcribed, 
and  its  nature  fully  coniidered,  under  Chemistry, 
n°  1163:  fo  that  it  is  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that 
Pruflian  blue  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  beft  quality 
when  it  is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined  to  purple- 
It  ought  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with  white  lead,  as 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  will  appear  much  more 
when  diluted  than  when  concentrated  in  the  lumps  of 
the  blue  itfelf. 

The  preparation  of  blue  verdites  is  kept  a  fecret,  and 
the  beft  chemifts  have  been  puzzled  to  find  out  the 
method.     The  colour  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  has  a 
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Colour-    confiderable  tinge  of  green.     A  method  of  preparing 
making,    a  colour  equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  reipects 

' « '  with  what  is  fold  in  the  ihops,  except   that  of  effer- 

vefcino-  wirh  acids,  we  have  found  to  be  as  follows  : 
Dillblve  copper  in  ftrong  cauftic  alkali,  until  the  liquid 
has  afTumed  a  very  deep  blue  colour  3  and  the  deeper 
this  colour  is,  the  finer  will  your  verditer  be.  When 
the  menftruum  has  diifolved  as  much  of  the  metal  as  it 
can  take  up,  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into  a  broad  and 
well  glazed  earthen  pan,  held  over  a  very  gentle  fire  ; 
and  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on  the  liquor  is  to  be 
continually  agitated  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  fo  that  the 
liquor  may  be  heated  as  equally  as  poffible.  The 
whole  fecret  confilts  in  properly  regulating  the  degree 
of  heat ;  for  if  it  exeeeds  the  due  proportion  ever  fo 
little,  the  verditer  will  turn  out  of  a  dirty  green.  The 
proper  degree  is  about  900  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter. In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali  ilowly  evaporates  j 
and  in  proportion  to  its  doing  fo  the  verditer  falls  to 
the  bottom.  After  it  is  once  formed,  freed  from  the 
alkaline  liquor,  and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  affuiion  of 
boiling  water  without  the  leafl  injury.  Dr  Prieftley, 
in  his  fixth  volume,  takes  notice,  that  folution  of  cop- 
per in  volatile  alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by  heat, 
but  without  taking  notice  of  the  reqnilites  for  its  fuc- 
cefs.  In  making  this  preparation,  it  is  neceflary  to 
diffolve  copper  in  its  metallic  ftate  ;  for  the  folution  of 
any  calx  will  not  yield  a  blue  but  a  green  colour. 
This  colour  is  durable  in  water,  but  diffolves  in  oil, 
and  has  then  all  the  inconveniences  of  verdigris  above- 
mentioned. 

Smalt  is  glafs-coloured  with  zaffre,  a  preparation 
*SeeZafrefrom  cobalt  *.  It  is  commonly  fo  grofsly  powdered 
and  Smalt,  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  fo 
hard  that-it  cannot  eafily  be  levigated.  Its  colour  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  durable  ;  fo  that  when  finely 
levigated  it  is  ufed  inftead  of  ultramarine.  The  moil 
proper  materials  for  levigating  this  fubftance  feem  to 
be  the  plates  of  M.  Reaumur's  porcelain  recommended 
by  Dr  Lewis.  See  Chemistry,  n°  592,  599.  For 
the  preparation  of  qualities  of  bice,  fee  the  articles 
j4rmenus  Lapis  and  Bice. 

Indigo  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting  either  in  oil  or 
water,  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  It  re- 
quires no  other  preparation  than  being  walhed  over. 
Its  goodnefs  is  known  by  the  darknefs  and  brightnefs 
of  the  colour.     See  Indigo 

8.  Purple.  The  only  fimple-  colour  of  this  kind 
ufed  at  prefent  is  colcothar  of  vitriol.  A  beautiful 
purple  lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means 
of  folution  of  tin  ;  but  this  method  of  preparing  co- 
lours is  very  little  known  as  yet. 

9.  Brown.  The  brown  colours  are,  biftre,  brown- 
ochre,  Cologne-earth, umbre,  and  brown-pink.  Under 
the  article  Bistre  is  given  aprocefs  for  making  that 
colour,  by  infuling  foot  in  water,  pouring  off  the  tinc- 
ture, and  then  evaporating  it  to  an  extract. :  but  Dr 
Lewis  is  of  opinion,  with  Mr  Landois  in  the  French 
Encyclopedic,  that  the  foot  is  either  boiled  in  water, 
or  ground  with  a  little  liquid  of  fome  kind  into  a  fmooth 
pafte  ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
{landing  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  grofler  fub- 
ftance of  the  foot  has  fettled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off 
into  another  vefiel,  and  fet  by  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  the  finer  parts  may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  this 
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fine  matter  is  the  biftre.  This  is  a  very 
in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine,  durable,  and  not  apt 
to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The 
brown  pink  is  faid  to  conlift  of  chalk  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  fuftic,  heightened  with  fixed  alka- 
line falts.  It  is  therefore  very  perifhable,  and  is  feldom 
ufed.  The  other  browns  are  a  kind  of  ochreous 
earths ;  for  a  defcription  of  which  fee  their  proper 
articles. 

Having  now  confidered  moil  of  the  colouring  fub- 
ftances  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops,  we  fhall 
next  take  notice  of  fome  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  produce  all  the  different  colours  from  vege- 
tables, after  the  manner  of  lakes  ;  which,  though  the 
methods  hitherto  tried  have  for  the  moll  part  failed 
offuccefs,  may  perhaps  fome  time  or  other  be  found 
applicable  to  valuable  purpofes. 

From  infufions  of  altringent  vegetables  mixed  with 
green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black  liquor  of  very  aftringents 
extenfive  nfe  in  dyeing f .  The  fubftances  which  pro-  +  See  D 
duce  the  deepefl  blacks  are  galls  andlogwood.  When;„^. 
a  decoction  or  infufion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a 
folution  of  the  vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water,  the 
firft  drops  produce  bluiih  or  purplilh  red  clouds  which 
foon  mingling  with  the  liquor,  turn  it  uniformly  of 
their  own  colour.  It  fecms  to  be  on  the  quality  of 
the  water  that  this  difference  in  the  colour  depends.  ■ 
With  diftilled  water,  or  the  common  fpring-watcrs, 
the  mixture  is  always  blue.  If  we  previoully  diflblve 
in  the  water  the  moft  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
fait  too  fmall  to  be  difcovered  by  any  of  the  common 
means  by  which  waters  are  ufually  tried,  or  if  the 
water  is  in  the  leaft  putrid,  the  colour  of  the  mixture 
proves  purple  a  reddifh.  Rain-water,  caught  as  it 
falls  from  the  clouds  in  an  open  field  in  clean  glafs- 
veffels,  gives  a  blue  ;  but  fuch  as  is  collected  from  the 
tops  of  the  houfes,  grows  purple  with  the  mixture  of 
vitriol  and  galls  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  this  laft  has  contracted  a  putrid  tendency,  or  re- 
ceived an  alkaline  impregnation,  though  fo  flight  as- 
not  to  be  fenfible  on  other  ways  of  trial. 

Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding  more 
of  the  aftringent  infufion,  deepen  to  a  black,  more  or 
lefs  intenfe  according  to  the  nature  of  dilution  :  if  the 
mixture  proves  of  a  deep  opaque  blacknefs,  it  again 
becomes  bluiih  or  purplilh  when  further  dilured.  If 
fuffered  to  fland  in  this  diluted  flate  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  colouring  matter  fettles  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  by  /lightly  fhakino- 
the  velfel,  is  diffufed  again  through  the  liquor,  and 
tinges  it  of  its  former  colour.  When  the  mixture  is  of 
a  full  blacknefs,  this  feparation  does  not  happen,  or  in 
a  far  lefs  degree  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  mat- 
ter precipitates  in  Handing,  yet  fo  much  remains  dif- 
folved,  that  the  liquor  continues  black.  This  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  colouring  fubftance,  in  the  black  liquid, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy  matter  of  the 
aftringent  infufion  increafing  the  confiftence  of  the 
watery  fluid  ;  for  the  feparation  is  retarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture  by  a  fmall  addition  of  gum  Arabic. 
If  the  mixture  either  in  its  black  or  diluted  ftate  is 
poured  into  a  filter,  the  liquor  paffes  through  colour- 
ed ;  only  a  part  of  the  black  matter  remaining  on  the 
filter.  The  filtered  liquor  on  Handing  for  fome  time 
becomes  turbid  and  full  of  fine  black  flakes :    being 
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Colour-    freed  from  thefe  by  a  fecond  filtration,    it  again   puts 
making.   0ii  the  fame  appearance  :   and    thus  repeatedly  till   all 
w"~~        the-  colouring  parts  are  feparated,  and  the  liquor  has 
become  colourlefs. 

Dr  Lewis,  from  whofe  Philofophical  Commerce  of 
Arts  this  account  is  taken,  further  informs  us,  that  this 
colouring  matter,  when  feparated  from  the  liquor  and 
dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  black,  which  did  not  feem 
to  have  fufjered  any  change  from  the  air  by  expofure 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Made  red-hot,  it  glowed 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  flame,  and  became  a  rufty 
brown  powder,  which  was  readily  attracted  by  a  mag- 
netic bar  ;  though  in  its  black  ilate  the  magnet  had 
no  action  upon  it.  The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with 
water  and  digefted  on  the  black  powder,  dilfolved  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  whitilh  matter.  Solution  of  pure  fixed  alkaline 
fait  dilfolved  very  little  of  it:  the  liquor  received  a 
reddiih  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  became  blackim 
brown.  This  refiduum  was  attracted  by  the  magnet 
after  bcino-  red  hot,  though  not  before  :  the  alkaline 
tincture,  paffed  through  a  filter,  and  mixed  with  a 
fbludon  of  green  vitriol,  ftruck  a  deep  brownifh  black 
colour  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  refulis  from 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  folution,  an  alkaline  tincture 
34  of  galls. 
Black  from  It  hath  alfo  been  attempted  to  produce  black  from 
a  combina- a  combination  of  other  colours  ;  as  green  may  be  pro- 
tion  of  o-  duced  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  Mr  le  Blon, 
ther  co-  -m  j^  Harmony  of  Colours,  gives  a  method  of  forming 
black,  by  mixing  together  the  three  colours  called 
primative,  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  andMrCafttl 
in  his  Optiqiw  des  Couleurs,  pablilhed  in  1740,  fays 
that  this  compound  black  has  an  advantage,  in  paint- 
ing, above  the  fimple  ones,  of  anfwering  better  for 
the  darkening  of  other  colours  Thus  if  blue,  by  the 
addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  the  colour 
called  blue-black,  the  limple  blacks,  according  to  him, 
■  if  ufed  in  fuiheient  quantity  to  produce  the  requilite 
deepnefs,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  compound  blacks 
leave  it  difUnsniiihabie.  Le  Blon  does  not  mention 
the  proportions  of  the  three  colours  necellary  for  pro- 
ducing black.  Caftel  directs  15  parts  of  blue,  five  of 
red,  and  three  of  yellow  ;  but  takes  notice,  that  thefe 
proportions  are  rather  fpeculatively  than  practically 
juft,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  judge  ;  our 
colours  being  all  very  imperfect,  and  our  pigments  or 
other  bodies  of  one  denomination  of  colour  being 
very  unequal  in  their  degree  of  inteniify.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  the  pigments  ihould  all  be  of  the  deepeft 
and  darkeft  kind  :  and  that,  inftead  of  taking  one  pig- 
ment for  each  colour,  it  is  better  to  take  as  many  as 
can  be  got  ;  for  the  greater  difcord  there  is  of  hete- 
rogeneous and  difcordant  drugs,  the  more  true  and 
beautiful,  he  fays,  will  the  black  be,  and  the  more 
capable  of  uniting  with  all  other  colours,  without 
fuppreffing  them,  and  even  without  making  them 
tawney. 

Dr  Lewis  acquaints  us,  that  by  mixing  different 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  colours,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  perfect  black  ;  but  has  often  obtained  from 
them  very  dark  colours,  fuch  as  may  be  called  brown- 
blacks,  or  grey-blacks  ;  fuch  as  we  commonly  fee  in  the 
dark  parts  of  paintings,  and  fuch  as  the  charcoal  and 
foot  blacks  appear  when  diluted  a  little.     The  ingre- 


dients being  each  of  a  dark  deep  colour  is  a  very  ne-    ColouB- 
celfary  condition ;   for  bright  blues,  bright  reds,  and    making, 
bright  yellows,  mixed  in  fuch  proportions  that  neither         w 
colour  prevailed,  produced  only  a  grey.     In   effect, 
all  compolitions  of  this  kind,  phylically  confidered,  can 
be  no  other  than  greys,  or  fome  of  the  intermediate 
teints  between  whitenefs  and  darknefs  ;and  thefe  greys 
will  be  fo  much  the  lighter  or  darker   as  the  compo- 
nent colours  of  themfelves  are  bright  or  dark. 

With  regard  to  the  extraction  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  of  all  colours,  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  valuable  acquilition,  could  the  colours 
fo  procured  be  made  durable.  On  this  ftibjeet  nothing 
haih  yet  appeared  more  fatisfaclory  than  what  is  de- 
livered by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Neuman's  che- 
miftry.  His  obfervations  are  curious,  but  promife  very 
little  fuccefs  to  any  who  lhall  attempt  to  fix  thefe  ve- 
getable colours.  £5 

<■'  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  (fays  he),  Dr  Lewis's 
which  glow  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  there  are  very  experi- 
few  which  have  any  durability,    or  whofe    fugitive  a1^50" 
beauty  can  be  arretted  by  art,  fo  as  to  be  applied  to  veSetable 
any  valuable  pnrpofes.     Theonlypcrmanentor.es  are 
the  yellow,  the  red,  the  blue  ;  and  all  the  intermediate 
ihades  of  purple,  crimfon,  violet,  &c.  are  extremely 
perilhable.     Many  of  thefe  flowers  lofe  their  colours 
on  being  barely    dried  ;    efpecially  if  they  are   dried 
flowly,  as  has  been  ufually  directed,  in   a  ihady,  and 
not  warm  place.     The  colours  of  all  of  them  periih 
on  keeping  even  in    the  clofeft  vefTels.      The   more 
haftily  they  are   dried,  and   the  more  perfectly  they 
are  ftcured  from  the  air,  the  longer  they  retain  their 
beauty.      The   colouring    matter     extracted  and   ap- 
plied on  other  bodies  is  itill  more  perilhable  :     often- 
times it  is  changed  cr  deitroyed   in  the  hands  of  the 
operator. 

"  The  colour  of  many  blue  flowers  is  extracted  by 
infufion  inwater  ;  but  there  are  fome  from  which  water 
gains  only  reddiih,  or  purplifh  blue.  Of  thofethathave 
been  tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc- 
ture to  fpirituous  liquors:  fome  give  no  colour  at  all, 
and  fome  a  reddiih  one.  The  juice  prefled  out  from 
the  frefh  flowers  is  for  the  1110ft  part  blue.  The  blue 
juices  and  infulions  are  changed  red  by  all  acids.  The 
marine  acid  feems  to  ftrike  the  moft  florid  red.  The 
flowers  themfelves,  macerated  in  acid  liquors,  impart 
alfo  a  deep  red  tincture.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  and  lime-water,  change  them  to  a  green. 
Thofe  infufions  of  the  juices  which  have  nothing  of  ■ 
the  native  colour  of  theflowers,  fuffer  the  fame  changes 
from  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquors:  even 
when  the  flowers  have  been  kept  till  their  colour  is 
loft,  infulions  made  from  them  acquire  ftill  a  red  co- 
lour from  the  one,  and  a  grctn  from  the  other,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree  than  when  the  flowers  w?ere  frefh. 
The  red  colour  produced  by  acids  is  fcarcely  more 
durable  than  the  original  blue  :  srplicd  upon  other 
bodies  and  expefed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  degenerates 
into  a  faintiih  purple,  and  at  length  difappears,  leaving 
hardly  any  ftain  behind.  The  green  produced  by 
alkalies  changes  to  a  yellow,  which  dees  not  fade  lb 
foon.  The  green,  by  lime-water,  is  morepermanent 
and  more  beautiful :  green  lakes,  prepared  frcm  thefe 
flowers  by  lime-water,  have  been  ufed  as  pigments  by 
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Colour-    the  painter.     The  lowers  of  cyanus  have  been  greatly 
mukin^.    recommended,  as  affording  elegant  and  durable   blue 

* '  pigments  ;   but  I  have  never  been  able  to  extract  from 

them  any  blue  colour  at  all.  'I  hey  retain  their  colour 
•  indeed,  when  haftily  dried,  longer  than  ionic  other 
blue  flowers  :  but  they  communicate  nothing  of  it  10 
any  kind  of  menilruum.  Infuiions  of  them  in  watery, 
fpirituous,  and  oily  liquors,  are  all  of  them  more  or 
lefs  of  a  reddifh  caft,  without  any  tendency  to  blue. 
Alum,  which  is  faid  to  heighten  and  preferve  their 
blue  colour,  changes  it,  like  that  of  other  blue  flowers, 
to  a  purplifn  red  ;  acids  to  a  deep  red  ;  alkalies  and 
lime-water  to  a  green  ;  fohuion  of  tin  added  to  the 
watery  infulion,  turns  it  of  a  fine  crimion  ;  on  Hand- 
ing, a  beautiful  red  fsecula  fubiides,  but  it  lofes  all 
its  colour  by  the  time  it  is  dry.  The  watery  infulion, 
infpiifated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extract,  appears  of 
a  dark  reddifh  brown  :  an  extract  made  with  rectified 
fpirit  is  of  a  purplilh  colour.  The  colour  of  both  ex- 
tracts fpread  thin  and  expofed  to  the  air  quickly 
fades.  The  flowers  employed  in  thefe  experiments 
were  thofe  of  the  common  blue-bottle  of  the  corn- 
fields. 

"  Red  flowers  readily  communicate  their  own  red 
colour  to  watery  menftrua  :  among  thofe  that  have 
been  tried,  there  is  not  one  exception.  Thofe  of  a 
full  red  colour  give  to  rectified  fpirit  alfo  a  deep  red 
tincture,  brighter,  though  fomewhat  paler,  than  the 
watery  infulion  :  but  the  lighter  red  flowers,  and 
thofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  purplilh,  impart  very 
little  colour  to  fpirit,  and  feem  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  blue  flowers  than  of  the  pure  red.  Infu- 
iions of  red  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  heightened  by 
acids,  and  turned  green  by  alkalies,  like  thofe  of  the 
blue  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Among 
thofe  I  have  examined,  the  rofe-colours  and  purplilh 
reds  wrere  changed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
blues  ;  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not.  The  deep 
infulion  of  red  poppies  is  changed  by  alkalies,  not  to  a 
green,  but  to  a  dufky  purple. 

"  The  colours  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  in  general  durable.  Many  of  them  are  as 
much  fo,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colours  of  ve- 
getables. The  colour  is  extracted  both  by  water  and 
by  fpirit.  The  watery  infufions  are  the  deepeft.  Nei- 
ther alkalies  nor  acids  alter  the  fpecies  of  the  colour, 
though  both  of  them  vary  its  fhade  ;  acids  rendering 
it  paler,  and  alkalies  deeper  :  alum  likewife  confide- 
rably  heightens  it,  though  not  fo  much  as  alkalies.  An 
infulion  of  the  flowers,  made  in  alkaline  ley,  precipi- 
tated by  alum,  gives  a  durable  yellow  lake.  In  fome 
of  the  deep  reddiih  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers, 
the  yellow  matter  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers,  but  the  red  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  pure  red  ones  ;  watery  men- 
ftrua take  up  only  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red, 
which  may  afterwards  be  extracted  by  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  by  water  acuated  by  fixed  alkaline  fait. 
Such  particularly  are  the  faffron-coloured  flowers  of 
carthamus.  Thefe,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  been 
extracted  by  water,  are  faid  to  give  a  red  tincture  to 
ley  ;  from  which,  on  Handing  at  reft  for  fome  time,  a 
deep  bright  red  fecula  fubiides  ;  called  from  one  of  the 
names  of  the  plant  which  produces  it,  faffloiver ;  and 
from  the  countries  whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to 
Vol.  V. 
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us,  SpaviJJj-reJ,  and  China-lake.  Thi 
pregnates  fpirit  of  wine  with  a  beautiful  red  lire'?:'?, 
but  communicates  no  colour  to  water.  I  have  endr<;- 
voured  to  feparate,  by  the  fame  treatment,  the  led. 
matter  of  fome  of  the  other  reddiih  yellow  flowers, 
as  thofe  of  garden  marigold,  but  without  ihecefs. 
Plain  water  extracted  a  yellow  colour,  and  alkaline 
ley  extracted  afterwads  only  a  paler  yellow  ;  though 
thedigeitions  were  continued  till  the  flowers  had  loft 
their  colour,  the  tinctures  were  no  other  than  yellow, 
and  not  fo  deep  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  pure  yel- 
low flowers.  The  little  yellow  fiofculi.  which  in 
fome  kinds  of  flowers  are  collected  into  a  compact 
round  difc,  as  in  the  daily  and  corn-marigold,  a<>ree, 
fo  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  with  the  expand- 
ed yellow  petala.  Their  colour  is  affected  in  the  fame 
manner  by  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  alum  ;  and  e- 
qually  extracted  by  water  and  by  fpirit.  But  the  yel- 
low farina,  or  fine  duft,  lodged  on  the  tips  of  the  fta- 
mina  of  flowers,  appears  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  It 
gives  a  fine  bright  yellow  to  fpirit,  and  a  duller  yel- 
low to  water  ;  the  undiiiblved  part  proving  in  both 
cafes  of  a  pale  yellowifh  white.  Both  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  tinctures  were  heightened  by  alkaline  li- 
quors, turned  red  by  acids,  and  again  to  a  deep  yel- 
low on  adding  more  of  the  alkali :  I  know  no  other 
vegetable  yellow  that  is  turned  red  by  acids. 

"  White  flowers  are  by  no  means  deftitute  of  co- 
louring matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  extract  from  fome 
of  them  a  green  tincture,  and  change  their  colourlefs 
expreffed  juices  to  the  fame  colour  ;  but  I  have  not 
obferved  that  they  are  turned  red  by  acids.  The 
flowers  of  the  common  wild  convolvulus  or  bind-weed, 
which  in  all  their  parts  are  white,  give  a  deep  yellow 
or  orange  tincture  to  plain  water  ;  which,  like  the 
tinctures  of  flowers  that  are  naturally  of  that  colour, 
is  renderd  paler  by  acids,  heightened  a  little  by  alum, 
and  more  coniiderably  by  alkaline  falts.  The  vapours 
of  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  or  of  burning  fulphur, 
which  whiten  or  deftroy  the  colour  of  the  coloured 
flowers,  make  no  change  in  the  white.  ,g 

"  The  red  juices  of  fruits,  as  currants,  mulberries,  Colours 
elder-berries,  morello,  and  black  cherries,  &c.  gently  from  fruits., 
infpiifated  to  dryuefs,  diflolve  again  almoit  totally  in 
water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  fame  red  colour  as  at 
firft.  Rectified  fpirit  extracts  the  tinging  particles, 
leaving  a  confiderable  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter 
undiflblved ;  and  hence  the  fpirituous  tincture  proves 
of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  watery.  The  red  folu- 
tions,  and  the  juices  themfelves,  are  fometimes  made 
dull,  and  fometimes  more  florid,  by  acids,  and  gene- 
rally turned  pvirplifli  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  thefe 
juices  are  for  the  molt  part  perifhable.  They  refift, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue  al- 
moft  unchanged,  after  the  liquor  has  been  converted 
into  wine  ;  but  when  the  juice  is  fpread  thin  upon  o- 
ther  bodies,  exficcated,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
colour  quickly  alters  and  decays :  the  bright  lively  red 
changes  the  fooneft :  the  dark  dull  red  ftain  from  the 
juice  of  the  black  cherry,  is  of  confiderable  durability. 
The  fruit  of  the  American  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  plant  upon  which  the  cochineal  infect  is  produced, 
is  perhaps  an  exception  :  This  bright  red  fruit,  ac- 
cording to  Labar,  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  Some 
experiments,  however,  made  upon  the  juice  of  that 
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CoW-    fruit,  as  brought  into  England,  did  not  promife  to  be 
making,    of  any  great  advantage  :   but  the  particulars  I  cannot 

*  "         now  recollect. 

"  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn  ftain  paper  of  a 
green  colour.  From  thefe  is  prepared  the  fubftance 
called  fap-green,  a  pigment  fufficiently  durable,  rea- 
dily foluble  in  water,  but  not  mifcible  with  oil.  The 
berries  dried  while  green,  and  macerated  in  alum- 
water,  are  faid  to  yield  a  yellow  pigment ;  and  when 
they  have  grown  over  ripe  fo  as  to  fall  off  fpontane- 
oufly,  a  purple  one.  It  is  faid  that  the  berry  of  the 
heliotropium  tricoccum,  which  grows  wild  about  Mont- 
p.elier,  ftains  paper  of  a  green  colour,  and  that  this 
green  turns  prefently  to  a  blue  :  that  the  common  blue 
paper  receives  its  colour  from  this  juice  :  and  that  the 
red  rags  called  tunifol,  employed  for  colouring  wines 
and  other  liquors,  are  tinctured  by  the  fame  juice 
turned  red  by  acids.  According  to  M.  Niifole  of  the 
French  academy  of  fciences  (as  quoted  by  Savary  in 
his  Dictionaire  de  Commerce),  the  colouring  juice  is 
obtained  not  from  the  berries,  but  from  tops  of  the 
plant  gathered  in  Auguft,  ground  in  mills,  and  then 
committed  to  the  prefs.  The  juice  is  expofed  to  the 
fun  about  an  hour,  the  rags  dipt  in  it,  dried  in  the 
fun,  moiftened  by  the  vapour  which  arifcs  during  the 
flaking  of  quicklime  with  urine,  then  dried  again  in 
the  fun,  and  dipped  again  in  the  juice.  The  Dutch 
and  others  are  faid  to  prepare  tunifol  rags,  and  tuni- 
fol in  the  mafs,  from  different  ingredients,  among 
which  archil  is  a  principal  one. 

"  In  fome  plants,  peony  for  inftance,  the  feeds  at 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  are  covered  with  a  fine 
fliining  red  membrane.  The  pellicles  of  the  feeds  of 
a  certain  American  tree  afford  the  red  mafTes  brought 
into  Europe  under  the  names  of  annotto,  orlean,  and 

*  See  An-    raucou.*     Mr  Pott,  in  the   Berlin  Memoirs  for  the 
fioiio.  year   1752,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  property 

of  this  concrete.  <  With  the  vitriolic  acid  it  pro- 
duces a  blue  colour,  of  extreme  beauty  ;  but  with  this 
capital  defect,  that  all  falts  and  liquors,  and  even  com- 
nion  water,  deftroy  it.'  Thefpecimen  of  aunotto,  which 
I  examined,  was  not  feniibly  acted  upon  by  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol ;  it  received  no  change  in  its  own  colour,  and 
communicated  none  to  the  liquor.  Nor  did  any  vi- 
lible  change  enfue  upon  dropping  the  acid  into  tinc- 
tures of  annotto  made  in  water,  or  in  fpirit. 
Colours  "  The  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  ex- 

from  traded  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  by  oils.     The 

leaves.  fpirituous  tinctures  are  generally  of  a  fine  deep  green, 
even  when  the  leaves  themfelves  are  dull-coloured,  or 
yellowifh,  or  hoary.  The  colour,  however,  feldom 
abides  long  even  in  the  liquor  ;  much  lefs  when  the 
tinging  matter  is  feparated  in  a  folid  form,  and  expo- 
fed  with  a  large  furface  to  the  air.  The  editor  of  the 
Wirtemberg  Pharmacopeia  obferves,  that  the  leaves 
of  acanthus,  brankuriine,  or  bear's-breach,  give  a 
more  durable  green  tincture  to  fpirit  than  thofe  of  any 
other  herb.  Alkalies  heighten  the  colour  both  of  the 
tinctures  and  green  juices  ;  acids  weaken,  deftroy,  or 
change  it  to  a  brownilh  :  lime-water  improves  both 
the  colour  and  durability  :  by  means  of  lime,  not  in- 
elegant green  lakes  are  procurable  from  the  leaves  of 
acanthus,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  feveral  other  plants. 
There  are  very  few  herbs  which  communicate  any 
fhare  of  their  green  colour  to  water  ;  perhaps  none 


that  give  a  green  of  any  conliderable  dcepnefs.  It  is  Colonr- 
faid,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  give  a  making 
green  dye  to  woollen,  without  the  addition  of  any  ""  ~"v~- 
other  colouring  matter;  particularly  thofe  of  the  wild 
chervil,  or  cow- weed,  the  common  ragwort,  and  de- 
vil's-bit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  woollen  cloth  that 
has  been  previoufly  boiled  with  a  folution  of  alum  and 
tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  affords  a  fine  yellow, 
and  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome  parts 
of  England.  There  is  no  colour  for  which  we  have 
fuch  plenty  of  materials  as  for  yellow.  Mr  Hellot 
obferves,  that  all  leaves,  barks,  and  roots,  which  on 
being  chewed  difcover  a  flight  aftvingency,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  almond,  peach,  and  pear-trees,  alh-bark 
(efpecially  that  taken  off  after  the  iirft  riling  of  the 
fap  in  the  fpring),  the  roots  of  wild  patience,  ire. 
yield  durable  yellows,  more  or  lefs  beautiful  accor- 
ding to  the  length  of  time  that  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  proportions  of  alum  and  tartar  in  the 
preparatory  liquor  :  that  a  large  quantity  of  alum 
makes  thefe  yellows  approach  to  the  elegant  yellow 
of  weld  :  that  if  the  tartar  is  made  to  prevail,  it 
inclines  then  to  an  orange  :  that  if  the  roots,  barks, 
or  leaves,  be  too  long  boiled,  the  yellow  proves  tar- 
niihed,  and  acquires  lhades  of  brown."  See  the  ar- 
ticle Dyeing. 

The  moft  capital  preparations  from  the  leaves  of 
plants,  are  thole  of  indigo  and  weld  ;   which  are  both 
very  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  though  the  firft  only  in 
painting.*      Both  the  indigo  and  woad  plants    give  *  See  Indigo 
out  their  colour,  by  proper   management,  to  water,  and  Woad. 
in  form  of  a  blue  fecula  or  lake.     Mr  Hellot  fufpects        3f  . 
that  a  like  blue  fecula  is  procurable  from  many  other    I °-  \  ^0H 
vegetables.     Blue  and  yellow  blended  together,  com-  accounted 
pole  a  green.     He  fuppofes  the  natural  greens  in  ve-  for. 
getables   to  be  compounded  in  like  manner  of  thefe 
two  colours  ;  and  that  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  moft 
permanent,  fo  as  to  remain  entire  after  the  putrefac- 
tion or  deft  ruction  of  the  yellow.     The  theory  is  fpe- 
cious,  and  perhaps  juft  :  we  know  of  no  other  that 
accounts  in  any  degree  for  the  production  of  the  indi- 
go and  woad  blue.     Dr  Lewis,  however,  informs  us, 
that  he  never  was  able  to  produce  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  either  blue  or  yellow  from  any  of  the  plants 
he  tried  by  treating  them  in  the  manner  ufed  for  the 
preparation  of  indigo.  „« 

There  are  fundry  molTes,  which  in  their  natural  Colours 
ftate,  like  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  promife  nothing  from 
of  the  elegant  colours  that  can  be  extracted  from  them  moffes- 
by  art.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  archil ;  for 
the  preparation  of  which,  and  the  colours  that  may 
be  produced  from  it,  fee  the  article.  Linnaeus  fu- 
fpects that  there  are  feveral  other  more  common 
moifes  from  which  valuable  colours  might  be  extract- 
ed :  a  quantity  of  fea-mofs,  having  rotted  in  heaps  on 
the  fliore,  he  obferved  the  liquor  in  the  heaps  to  be 
as  red  as  blood  ;  the  fea -water,  the  fun,  and  the 
putrefaction,  having  brought  out  the  colour.  Mr 
Kalm,  in  an  appendix  to  Linnseus's  paper,  in  1745, 
mentions  two  forts  of  modes  actually  employed  in 
Sweden  for  dyeing  woollen  reel :  one  is  the  Lichenoides 
coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of  Ray's  Synopfis  ;  the 
other  the  Lichenoides  tartareum,  farinaceum,  fcutel- 
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Iarumurabonefufco,  of  Dillenuis.     This  laft  is  a  white 

fnbitance  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  fides 
aud  tops  of  hills.  It  is  lhaved  off' from  tlie  rocks  af- 
ter rain,  purified  from  the  Itony  matters  intermixed 
anions  it  by  walliiag  with  water,  then  dried  in  the 
fun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  waihed  and  dried  ;  it 
is  then  put  into  a  velTel  with  urine,  and  fet  by  for  a 
month:  a  little  of  this  tincture  added  to  boiling  wa- 
ter makes  the  dyeing  colour.  In  the  fame  Tranfactions 
for  the  year  1  7J 4,  there  is  an  accoum  of  another  mofs 
which,  prepared  with  urine,  gives  a  beautiful  and 
durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  filk.  This  is 
the  lichen  foliaceous  umbilicatus  fubtus  lacuntnlis,Linn. 
fior.  Suec.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily  dif- 
tinguiihable  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by  looking  as  if 
burnt  or  parched,  confiding  of  leaves  as  thin  as  pa- 
per, convex  all  over  on  the  upper  lide,  with  corre- 
fponding  cavities  underneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
ilones  by  a  little  root  under  the  leaves,  and  coming 
afunder,  when  dry,  as  foon  as  touched.  It  is  gather- 
ed after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  bell  together,  and  parts 
ealielt  fromihe  ftone.  In  France,  a  cruftaceous  mofs, 
growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  prepared  with 
lime  and  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneum  for  the  Canary  archil,  to  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  very  little  inferior.  Mr  Hellot  relates,  that  he 
has  met  with  feveral  other  moifes,  which,  on  being 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame  co- 
lour. The  molt  expeditious  way,  he_  fays,  of  trying 
whether  a  mofs  will  yield  an  archil  or  not,  is  to  moift- 
en  a  little  of  it  with  an  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fpi- 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac  aud  flrong  lime-water,  and  add 
a  fmall  proportion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac.  The  glafs 
is  then  to  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
fet  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the  mofs  is  of  the 
proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  which  runs  from  it  upon 
inclining  tbe  veiTel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  crimfon 
colour  ;  and  this  afterwards  evaporating,  the  plant 
iifelf  acquires  the  fame  colour.  Dr  Lewis  informs  us 
that  he  has  tried  a  good  number  of  the  common 
moiles,  many  both  of  the  cruftaceous  and  foliaceous 
kind,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fungi ;  as  alfo  the  herbs  cha- 
momile and  milfoil,  which  yield  ablue  e  lien  lial  oil;  and 
thyme,  whofe  oil  becomes  blue  by  digeltion  with  vola- 
tile fpirits  ;  but  never  met  with  any  that  yielded  a  co- 
lour like  archil.  Moll  of  them  gave  a  yellow  or 
reddifli  brown  tincture.  A  few  gave  a  deep  red  co- 
lour to  the  liquor  :  but,  when  diluted,  it  ihowed  a  yel- 
lowish call,  and  when  applied  on  cloth  it  gave  only  a 
yellowiih  red. 

To  fhefe  obfervations  we  (hall  only  add,  that  though, 
in  general,  the  blue  colours  of  ilowers  are  exceedino-- 
ly  perifliable,  there  feem  to  be  at  lea  11  two  exceptions 
to  this  rale;  for  the  bine  flowers  of  iris,  or  uowcr- 
de-luce,  and  thofe  of  columbine,  when  treated  with 
folution  of  tin,  yielded  a  colour  tolerably  permanent. 
Indeed,  when  experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to 
extra;!  the  colour  from  any  part  of  a  vegetable,  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  try  whether  it  can  bear  a 
mixture  with  this  folution.  If  the  colour  is  not  de- 
ilroyed  by  it,  there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  the 
folution  will,  by  proper  management,  preferve,  and 
give  a  d. liability  to  it,  which  could  fcarce  be  obtained 
by  any  other  method.  It  mull,  however,  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  there  are  feveral  fubilances  ufed  in  colour- 
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with.  Thtfe  are  principally  tugar  of  lead  and  cream 
of  tartar,  as  well  as  all  the  calcareous  earths  and  alka- 
line ialts.  With  alum  it  may  be  mixed  very  fafely, 
aud  is  in  many  cafes  the  better  for  it.  The  roots  of 
plants,  however,  feem  to  promife  more  durability  of  co-  Colours 
lour  than  the  upper  parts.  We  have  feen  a  blue  co-  from  roots 
lour  of  conhderaole  durability  and  brightness  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  common  radiihes  by  expreiiing  the 
juice,  combining  it  with  tobacco  pipe  clay*  and  brigh- 
tening it  with  a  little  alum.  The  root  of  the  red  beet 
is  alfo  faid  to  yield  a  durable  colour  of  a  beautiful  red, 
inclining  to  fcarlet ;  but  this  we  cannot  affirm  from  our 
own  experience. 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  maps,  Sec.  we  Colours 
apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  of  pre  -  for  maps, 
paring  all  the  poflible  varieties  of  them,  if  what  we 
have  above  laid  down  is  attended  to.  The  only  co- 
lour with  which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  blue  j 
but  the  common  folutions  of  indigo  in  alkalies  or  acids 
may  be  made  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  though,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ftrongly  faline  quality,  they  are  not 
very  proper.  A  very  curious  method  of  procuring 
a  beautiful  tranfparent  blue  colour  is  by  extracting  the 
colouring  matter  from  P ruffian  blue,  by  means  of  a 
caullic  alkali.  This  when  laid  upon  paper  appears  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour  ;  but  if  waihed  over  with  a  weak 
folution  of  green  vitriol,  is  inftantly  changed  to  a  moft 
beautiful  blue.  This  feems  to  afford  a  method  of  pro- 
curing blue  tranfparent  colours  of  greater  beauty  than 
they  are  ufually  met  with. — See  fpecimens  of  tranf- 
parent colours  prepared  according  to  the  above  rules, 
on  the  Chart  fubjoined  to  History. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying and  conducting  the  colour  of  a  picture  ;  or  the 
mixtures  of  light  and  ihadows,  formed  by  the  various 
colours  employed  in  painting.     See  Painting. 

Colouring  of Glafs.     See  Glass. 

Colouri.xg  of  Porcelain.     See  Porcelain. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  a  general  name  for  the  young 
of  the  horfe-kind  :  the  male  being  likewife,  for  dillinc- 
tion's  fake,  called  a  horfe-colt ;   the  female,  2. filly. 

After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  fuffer  sport/man's 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  Michaelmas,  Biaionary. 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  in ; 
then  they  mail  be  weaned  ;  though  fomeperfons  are  for 
having  them  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle  of 
November.  The  author  of  the  Complete  Horfevmn\s  of 
opinion,  that  the  reafonwhy  moll  foals  advance  fo  {low- 
ly, and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till  they  are  fix  or 
feven  years  old,  is  becaufe  they  have  not  fucked  long 
enough  ;  whereas,  if  they  hadfickedthe  whole  winter 
over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years  eld 
as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  now  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfc, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats, 
which  mud  be  fweet  and  good  ;  with  a  little  wheaten 
bran  mixed  with  the  oats  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and 
to  keep  their  bodies  open.  Bu",  lince  there  are  feme 
who  allege  that  oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or 
their  teeth  crooked  ;  the  fame  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth,  and  make  them  the 
fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  to  raze;  therefore  he 
judges  it  to  be  the  bell  way  to  break  them  in  a  mill, 
becaufe  that  by  endeavouring  with  their  jaws  to  bruife 
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ftrain,  nor  a  pad  of  ftraw  ;  but  only  a  common  faddle, 
and  a  common  caveffon  on  his  nofe,  fuch  as  other 
horfes  are  ridden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well  lined 
with  doable  leather  ;  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may  put  on 
his  mouth  a  watering  bit,  but  without  reins,  only  the 
head-flail,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days  ;  and  then  put 
on  fuch  a  bit  as  he  mould  be  always  ridden  with  :  and 
be  fare  not  to  ufe  fpurs  for  fome  time  after  backing. 
Take- notice,  that  as  yearlings  mufl  be  kept  abroad  to- 
gether, fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  together ;  the  like  for 
thole  of  three  yearlings  :  which  ordering  ismoft  agree- 
able to  them . 

In  order  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the  better, 
the  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him  wili  be  by  clap- 
ping the   faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  ftands  upon  his 


Colt.  and  chew  them,  they  ftretch  and  fwell  their  eye  and 
nether-jaw  veins,  which  fo  attract  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours that  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  frequent- 
ly occafion  the  lofs  of  them  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  the  heat- 
ing quality  of  the  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in  chewing, 
that  is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  do  not  grow 
thickifh  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and  better 
knit  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better.  But  above  all, 
they  mufl  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold,  which  are  hurt- 
ful to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  they  are. 
For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanifh  flallion,  and  let  him 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty,  and  comeli- 
nefs  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them;  and 
if  they  produce  both  horfe-colts,  or  both  fillies,  which     back,  by  flriking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,    dangling 
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is  one  and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the 
other  be  houfed  every  winter,kept  warm,  andordinari- 
ly  attended  :  and  that  colt  that  has  been  kept  abroad 
fhall  have  large  fiefhy  fhoulders,  flabby  and  gouty  legs, 
weak  paflerns,  and  ill  hoofs  ;  and  fhall  be  a  dull  heavy 
jade,  incomparifon  to  die  other  which  is  houfed,  and 
orderly  kept  ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehead, 
be  fine  fhaped,  and  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be 
of  good  ftreJigth  and  fpirit :  by  which  you  may  know, 
that  to  have  thefinefl  flallion,  and  the  beautifullefl 
mare,  is  nothing  if  they  are  fpoiled  in  the  breeding 
up.  It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fome  foals,  under 
fix  months  old,  though  their  damsyield  plenty  of  milk, 
yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding  from 
certain  pellicles  or  fkins  that  breed  in  their  flomachs, 
which  obftruct  their  breathing,  and  at  laft  deltroy 
them  entirely.  To  remedy  this  malady,  takf  the  bag 
wherein  the  colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as 
much  of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fin- 
gers :  but  if  you  have  not  prelerved  the  bag,  procure 
the  lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  ufe  it  inflead  of  the 
aforefaid  powder. 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two  in  fome  court-yard,  &c.  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee 
that  they  take  no  harm.  When  the  winter  is  fpent, 
turn  them  in  fome  dry  fweet  ground,  where  the  grafs  is 
fhort  and  fweet,  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at.pleafure  :  for  it  is  not  necef- 
firy  that  a  colt  fhould  fill  his  belly  immediately,  like 
a  horfe  that  labours  hard.  The  next  winter  you  may 
take  them  into  the  houfe,  and  ufe  them  juft  as  you  do 
your  other  horfes  ;  but  let  not  your  horfe-colts  and 
fillies  be  kept  together  after  the  firft  year.  This  me- 
thod may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and  winter  till 
you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after  they  have 
been  three  years  old  ;  and  it  will  be  a  very  eafy  thing, 
if  you  obferve  the  aforfaid  method  of  boufing  them  : 
for  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as  you  do  your 
other  horfes,  they  will  be  fo  tame  and  gentle,  that 
you  need  not  fear  their  leaping,  plunging,  kicking, 
or  the  like  ;  for  they  will  take  the  faddle  quietly.  As 
for  all  thofe  ridiculous  methods  of  beating  and  cowing 
them,  they  are  in  effect  fpoiling  them,  whatever  they 
call  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  or  deep  ways,  or  the  like  ; 
inflead  of  which,  let  the  rider  ftrive  to  win  them  by 
gentle  ufage,  never  correcting  them  but  when  it  is 
neceffary,  and  then  with  judgement  and  moderation. 
You  will  not  need  a  caveffon  of  cord,  which  is  a  head 


the  flirrups  by  his  fides,  rubbing  them  againfl  his  fides, 
and  making  much  of  them,  and  bringing  him  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  things  about  him;  as  flraining  the 
crupper,  fattening  andlofing  the  girths,  and  taking 
up  and  letting  out  the  flirrups.  Then  as  to  the  mo- 
tion of  him,  when  he  will  trot  with  the  faddle  obe- 
diently, you  may  waih  a  trench  of  a  full  mouth,  and 
put  the  fame  in  his  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over 
the  forepart  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  he  may  have  a  full 
feeling  of  it;  then  put  on  a  martingale,  buckled  at 
fuch  a  length  that  he  may  but  juft  feel  it  when  he 
jerks  up  his  head  ;  then  take  abroad  piece  of  leather, 
and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  make  the  ends  of  it 
faft  by  plaiting  of  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at  the  withers, 
and  the  middle  part  before  his  weafand,  about  two 
handfuls  below  the  thropple,  betwixt  the  leather  and 
his  neck  ;  let  the  martingale  pafs  fo,  that  when  at  any 
time  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  down  his  head,  the 
caveffon  being  placed  upon  the  tender  grille  of  his  nofe, 
may  correct  and  punifli  him  ;  which  will  make  him 
bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  abfolute  rein  : 
trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you  find  the  reins  or  martingale 
grow  flack,  flrai ten  them,  for  when  there  isno  feeling 
there  is  no  virtue. 

CoLT-Evil,  among  farriers.  See  Farriery, 
§  xxviii.  4. 

CoLT-1'aming,  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt  fo  as  to  en- 
dure a  rider.  Colts  are  moft  eafily  broke  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age;  but  he  who  will  have  patience 
to  fee  his  horfe  at  full  five,  will  have  him  much  more 
free  of  difeafes  and  infirmities  than  if  he  was  broke 
fooner. 

Preparatory  to  their  breaking  for  the  faddle,  they 
fhould  be  ufed  to  familiar  actions,  as  rubbing,  clawing, 
haltering,  leading  to  water,  taking  up  their  feet, 
knocking  their  hoofs,  &c.  In  order  to  bridle  and 
faddle  a  colt,  when  he  ismade  a  little  gentle,  take  a 
fweet  watering  trench,  wafhed  and  anointed  with 
honey  and  fait,  which  put  into  his  math,  and  fo  place 
it  that  it  may  hang  about  his  tufh  ;  then  offer  him  the 
faddle,  but  take  care  not  to  fright  him  with  it.  Suf- 
fer him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it,  and  then 
to  feel  it  :  after  that,  fix  it  and  gird  it  faft  ;  and  make 
that  motion  the  moft  familiar  to  him  to  which  he  feems 
mofl  averfe.  Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead 
him  out  to  water  and  bring  him  in  again:  when  he 
has  flood  reined  upon  the  trench  an  hour  or  more, 
take  off  the  bridle  and  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his 
meal  till  the  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  be- 
fore 
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Coltie,     fore ;    and  wlieii  you  carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him  up, 
Coluber,    takeoffhis  faddle  gently,  clothing  him  for  allthenight. 

" '      COLTIE,  a  term  tiled  by  timber-merchants,  tor  a 

defect  or  blemilh  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a 
tree,  whereby  its  value  is  much  diminifhed. 

COLUBER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  amphibia.  The  characters 
are  thefe  :  they  have  a  number  of  fcuta  or  hard  crafts 
on  the  belly  5  and  fcutellse  or  fcales  on  the  tail.  Lin- 
nseus  enumerates  no  lefs  than  97  fpecies  under  this 
name,  diftinguiflied  folely  by  the  number  of  fcuta  and 
fcutellse.     The  molt  remarkable  are  the  following. 

1.  The  Vipera,  or  common  viper  of  the  ihops,  has 
118  fcuta,  and  only  22  fcutellse.  The  body  is  very 
fhort,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  with  brownifh  fpots  ;  and 
the  bead  is  gibbous,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales.  It 
is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  other  warm  countries.  It 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  poifonous  nature  ; 
infomuch  that  vipers  ;  when  numerous,  have  often  been 
thought  the  minifters  of  divine  vengeance,  like  the 
plague,  famine,  and  other  national  calamities.  A  no- 
tion alfo  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  few  or 
none  of  the  parts  of  a  viper  were  free  from  poifon; 
for  which  reafon  they  made  no  experiments  or  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  creatures. 
It  is  now,  however,  proved,  by  undoubted  experi- 
ments, that  the  poifon  of  vipers,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  ferpents  whofe  bite  is  hurtful,  lies  in  a  bag  at 
the  bottom  of  their  two  greater  teeth  or  fangs.  Thefe 
teeth  are  perforated  ;  and  when  the  creature  bites, 
the  comprellion  of  the  bag  forces  out  a  little  drop 
of  the  poifon  into  the  wound,  where  it  produces 
its  mifchievous  effects.  The  purpofe  aufwered  by 
this  poifonous  liquor  to  the  creatures  themfelves,  is 
probably  the  deftruction  of  their  prey  ;  for  as  fer- 
pents frequently  feed  upon  animals  of  very  confider- 
able  magnitude  and  ftrength,  they  would  often  un- 
doubtedly make  their  efcape,  did  not  the  poifonous 
j  nice  inftilled  into  the  wounds  made  by  the  ferpent's 
teeth  almoft  inftantly  deprive  them  of  life,  or  at  leaf! 
of  all  power  to  ftruggle  with  their  enemy.  For  an 
account  of  the  fymptoms  produced  by  the  bites  of  vi- 
pers and  other  venomous  ferpents  in  the  human  body, 
together  with  the  beft  methods  of  cure,  fee  the  In- 
dex fubjoined  to  Medicine.  After  the  viper  is  de- 
prived of  thofe  bags  which  contain  its  poifon,  it  is  en- 
tirely harmlefs  :  nay  the  flefli  of  it  is  highly  nutritive, 
and  juftly  efteenied  a  great  reftorative.  It  hath  been 
much  recommended  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and  other 
obftinate  chronical  diforders  ;  but,  to  anfwer  any  good 
purpofe,  it  malt  undoubtedly  be  ufed  for  a  coniiderable 
time  as  food.  The  dried  rleih  which  is  brought  to 
England,  is  juftly  efteemed  by  Dr  Lewis  to  be  total- 
ly infignificant.  A  volatile  fait  was  formerly  drawn 
from  vipers,  and  (old  at  a  great  price,  as  a  fovereign 
remedy  againft  the  bites  of  vipers  and  other  poifon- 
ous animals  ;  but  it  is  now  found  not  to  be  materially 
different  from  the  volatile  alkaline  falts  procured  by 
diftilling  other  animal  fubftances. 

2.  The  berus,  or  common  Britifh  viper,  is  found  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.     They  fwarm  in  the  He- 


brides, or  weftern  Britifh  illes,  and  abound  in  many    Coluber. 

parts  of  Britain  j  particularly  in  the  dry,  ftony,   and  " — • ' 

chalky  counties.    According  to  Mr  Pennant  and  other 
naturalifts,  they  are  viviparous,   but  proceed  from  an 
internal  egg.     The  eggs  are,  as  it  were,  chained  to- 
gether ;  and  each  about  the  frze  of  the  egg  of  a  black- 
bird.    This  viper  feldom  grows  longer  than  two  feet ; 
though   Mr    Pennant  tells  us  he  once  faw  a  female 
(which  is  nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  male)  almoft 
three  feet  long.     The  ground  colour  of  the  male  is  of 
a  dirty  yellow,  that  of  the  female  deeper.     Its  back  is 
marked  the  whole  length  with  a  feries  of  rhomboidal 
black  fpots,  touching  each  other  at  the  points  ;  the 
fides  with  triangular  ones ;  the  belly  entirely  black.  It 
hath  1 4.6  fcuta,  and  39  fcutellse.     There  is  a  variety 
wholly  black ;   but  the  rhomboid  marks  are  very  con- 
fpicuous  even  in  this,  being  of  a  deeper  and  more  glof- 
ly  hue  than  the  reft.     The  head  of  the  viper,  fays  Mr 
Pennant,  is  inflated,  which  diftinguilhes  it  from  the  com- 
mon fnake.     Mr  Catefby  alfures  us,  that  the  difference 
between  the  vipers  and  lnakes  or  other  ferpents  is,  that 
the  former  have  long  hollow  fangs,  or  tufks,  with  an 
opening  "near  the  point;  the  neck  is  fmall,  the  head 
broad,  the  cheeks  extending  wide,  fcales  rough,  the 
body  for  the  molt  part  flat  and  thick  ;   they  are  how 
of  motion  ;  fwell  the  head  and  neck  when  irritated,  and 
have  a  terrible    and    ugly  afpect.     Another  material 
difference,  however,  coniifts  in  the  production  of  their 
young:   the  viper  hatches  its  eggs  within  itfelf,  and 
then  difcharges  the  young ;  whereas-  the  fnake  depo- 
fits  its  eggs,  which  are  therefore  externally  hatched. 
The  tongue  is  forked,  the  teeth  fmall;  the  four  canine 
teeth  are  placed  two  on  each  fide  the  upper  jaw :  thefe 
inftruments  of  poifon  are  long,  crooked,  and   move- 
able ;   capable,  like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  of  be- 
ing raifed  or  deprelfed  at  the  pleafure  ol  the  animal, 
and  they  inftil  their  poifon  in  the  fame  manner.     The 
vipers  are  faid  not  to  arrive  at  their  full  growth  till  they 
are  fix  or  feven  years  old  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  en- 
gendering at  two  or  three.     They  copulate  in  May, 
and  go  about  three  months  with  their  young.      Mr 
White  informs  us  \,  that  a  viper  which  he  opened  had  \  H\(l.  of 
in  it  1 5  young  ones  of  the  fize  of  earth-worms,  about  Selbome, 
7  inches  long.     This  little  fry  ifTued  into  the  world  P-  2I0, 
with  the  true  viper-fpirit  about  them.     They  twifted 
and  wriggled  about  with  great  alertnefs ;   and  when 
touched,  they  erected  themfelves,  and  gaped  very  wide, 
mowing  immediate  tokens  of  menace  and  defiance,  tho' 
no  fangs  could  be  perceived  even  with  the  help  of  glaf- 
fes :   which  the  author  remarks  as  an  inftance  amonp- 
others  of  that  wonderful  inftincl  which  imprefTes  young 
animals  with  a  notion  of  the  lituaticn  and  ufe  of  their 
natural  weapons  even  before  thefe  weapons  are  formed. 
Mr  Pennant  tells  ns,  that  he  has  been  allured  of  a  fact 
mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  *,  who  was  far  from  *  Vulgar 
being  a  credulous  writer  (a),  that  the  young  of  the  Errors, 
viper,  when  terrified,  will  run  down  the  threat  of  the  P-  II4* 
parent,  and  feek  for  fhelter  in  its  belly,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  young  of  the  opoflum  retire  into  the 
ventral  pouch  of  the  old  one.     From  this  fome  have 
imagined  that  the  viper  is  fo  unnatural  as  to  devour 

its 


(a)  The  viper  catchers,  however,  rafift,  that  no  fuch  thing  ever  happens.    See  White's  Nat.  Hijl.of  Selborm, 
5i. 
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Coluber,  its  own  yoang  :  but  the  afTertion  deferves  no  credit; 
it  beino-  well  known  that  the  food  of  thefe  ferpents  is 
frogs,  toads,  lizards,  mice,  and,  according  to  Dr 
Mead,  even  an  animal  fo  large  as  a  mole,  which  they  are 
able  to  fwallow  entire,  their  throat  and  neck  being  ca- 
pable of  great  diflention.  It  is  alfo  faid,  from  good 
authority,  that  vipers  prey  on  young  birds  ;  but  whe- 
ther on  fuch  as  neitle  on  the  ground,  or  whether  they 
climb  up  trees  for  them,  as  the  Indian  ferpents  do,  is 
quite  uncertain ;  the  facf,  however,  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing recent ;  for  Horace  tells  us, 

Ut  affideris  implumibus  pnllis  avis 

Serpentium  aiiapjis  timet.  Epod.  I. 

Thus  for  its  young  the  anxious  bird 

The  gliding  ferpent  fears. 
The  viper  is  capable  of  fupporting  very  long  ab- 
stinence; it  being  known,  that  fome  have  been  kept 
in  a  box  fix  months  without  food,  and  yet  did  not  a- 
bate  of  their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  year,  but  never  during  their  confinement;  for 
if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  fhould  at  that  time  be 
thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill,  yet  they 
never  will  eat  them.  The  violence  of  their  poifon 
decreafes  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  confine- 
ment, as  does  alfo  the  virtue  of  their  flefh  whatever 
it  is.  The  animals,  when  at  liberty,  remain  torpid 
throughout  the  winter  ;  but,  when  confined,  have  ne- 
ver been  obferved  to  take  their  annual  repofe.  The 
method  of  catching  them  is  by  putting  a  cleft  ftick  on 
or  near  their  head;  after  which  they  are  liezed  by 
the  tail,  and  inftantly  put  into  a  bag.  The  viper- 
catchers  are  very  frequently  bit  by  them  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  bulinefs,  yet  we  very  rarely  hear  of  their 
bite  being  fatal.  Salad  oil,  if  applied  in  time,  is  faid 
to  be  a  certain  remedy.  The  iieih  of  the  Brtifh  vi- 
per has  been  celebrated  as  a  reftorative,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  countries.  Mr  Keyller  relates,  that  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  ufed  to  feed  his  wife,  who  was  a  moft 
beautiful  woman,  with  capons  fattened  with  the  flefh 
of  vipers. 

3.  The  punclatus  of  Linnaeus,  by  Mr  Catefby  cal- 
led the  water-viper,  is  a  native  of  Carolina.  Accord- 
ing to  Linnaeus  it  is  a(h-coloured,  variegated  with 
yellow  fpots.  Mr  Catefby  informs  us,  that  the  head 
and  back  of  this  ferpent  are  brown  :  the  belly  marked 
tranfverfely  with  yellow,  and  alfo  the  fides  of  the 
neck.  The  neck  is  fmall,  the  head  large,  and  the 
mouth  armed  with  the  dedructive  fangs  of  the  viper 
or  rattle-fhake,  next  to  which  it  is  reckoned  the  lar- 
gefl  ferpent  in  this  country.  Contrary  to  what  is  ob- 
ferved in  moft  other  vipers,  thefe  are  very  nimble  and 
arrive,  and  very  dexterous  in  catching  filh.  In  dim- 
mer-, great  numbers  are  feen  lying  on  the  branches  of 
trees  hanging  over  rivers  ;  from  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  boat,  they  drop  into  the  water,  and  of- 
ten into  the  boat  on  the  mens  heads.  They  lie  in 
wait  in  this  manner  to  furprife  either  birds  or  hTu  :  af- 
ter the  latter  they  plunge  with  furpriling  fwiftnefs, 
and  catch  fome  of  a  lirge  lize,  which  they  bring  a- 
ihore  and  fwallow  whole.  The  tail  of  this  animal  is 
fmall  towards  the  end,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  horny 
point  about  half  an  inch  long.  This  harmlefs  little 
horn  hath  been  the  occafion  of  many  terrible  reports  ; 
as,  that  by  a  jerk  of  its  tail,  the  animal  is  capable 
of  inftantly  deftroying  both  men  and  beads ;  that  a 


tree  flruck  with  this  terrible  horn,  in  a  fhort   time    Coluber. 
grows  black,  withers,    and  dies,    &c.    but  all  thefe  *- — v^-— 
Mr  Catefby  allures  us  have  not  the  lead  foundation  in 
fad. 

4.  The  cherfea  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where  it  is 
called  ajping.  It  is  a  fmall  reddifh  ferpent,  whofe 
bite  is  faid  to  be  mortal.  Concerning  this  fpecies  Mr 
Pennant  afks,  "  Is  it  pofiible  that  this  could  be  the 
fpecies  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  notice  of  our 
naturalids  \  I  the  rather  fufpect  it,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  fmall  fnake  that  lurks  in  the 
low  grounds  of  Galloway,  which  bites  and  often  proves 
fatal  to  the  inhabitants." 

5.  The  preder  of  Linnaeus,  or  black  viper  of  Mr 
Catefby,  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  is 
fhort  and  thick,  flow  of  motion,  fpreads  its  head  fur- 
priiingly  when  irritated,  very  riat  and  thick,  threat- 
ning  with  a  horrid  hils.  They  are  very  poifonous  ; 
their  bite  being  ?.s  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlefnake. 
They  frequent  the  higher  lands,  and  are  of  a  rudy 
black  bolour. 

6.  The  coluber  luridus  of  Forder,  called  by  Mr  Ca- 
tefby the  brown  viper ;  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  large 
in  proportion ;  very  flow  in  its  motion,  even  when 
threatened  with  danger :  notwithltanding  which,  it 
defends  itfelf  very  fiercely  when  attacked,  and  its  bite 
is  as  venomous  as  any.  They  prey  upon  efts,  lizards, 
and  other  animals  of  that  kind. 

Befides  thefe  fpecies  of  which  we  have  a  particular 
defcription,  the  following  are  alfo  reckoned  among  the 
poifonous  ferpents,  viz.  7.  The  atropos,  with  131  fcuta 
and  22  fcutellse.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  the  body 
white,  and  the  eyes  brown,  with  a  white  iris.  8.  The 
leberis,  with  110  fcuta  and  50  fcutellse,  is  a  native  of 
Canada,  and  has  many  black  linear  rings.  9.  The 
ammodites,  with  142  fcuta  and  32  fcutellse,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Ead.  It  is  about  dx  inches  long,  and  has 
a  fielhy  protuberance  on  its  nol'e.  10.  The  afpis, 
with  146  fcuta  and  46  fcutellse,  is  a  native  of  France; 
and  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  dufky  fpots  on  the 
back.  11.  The  lebetinus,  with  155  fcuta  and  46  fcu- 
tellse, is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  is  of  a  cloudy  colour, 
with  red  ipots  on  the  belly.  12.  The  feverus,  with 
170  fcuta  and  42  fcutellse,  is  likewife  a  native  of  Afia, 
and  is  afh-coloured  with  white  belts.  1 3.  The  dollatus, 
with  143  fcuta  and  76  fcutellse,  is  a  native  of  Alia, 
and  is  of  a  greyifli  colour,  with  two  white  fillets.  14. 
The  lacleus,  with  203  fcuta  and  32  fcutellse,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Indies.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  black  fpots. 
15.  The  naja,  with  193  fcuta  and  60  fcutellse,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Ead  Indies,  and  is  reckoned  the  mod  poi- 
fonous of  all  lerpents.  The  root  of  the  lignum  colu- 
brinum  ( '  ophiorrhiza )  is  faid  to  have  been  pointed  out 
to  the  Indians  as  an  antidote  againd  the  bite  of  this 
ferpent  by  the  vivcrra  ichneumon,  a  creature. which 
fights  with  this  ferpent,  and  cures  itfelf  by  eating  of 
this  plant  when  wounded.  The  Indians,  when  bit, 
indantly  chew  it,  fwallow  the  juice,  and  apply  the 
maiucated  root  to  the  puncture.  It  is  killed  by  the 
ichneumon.  16.  The  atrox,  with  169  fcuta  and  69 
fcutellse,  is  a  native  of  Aha.  It  is  of  a  hoary  colour, 
and  the  head  is  ccmprelTcd  and  covered  with  fmall 
fcales.  17.  The  niveus,  with  209  fcuta  and  62  fcu- 
tellse, is  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  white,  and  with- 
out . 
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Coluber,  out  any  fpots.  18.  Thecorallinus,  with  193  fcuta  and 
82  fcutelke,  is  a  native  of  Alia.  It  is  greyifh,  with 
three  brown  fillets.  19.  Th-e  dipfas,  with  152  fcuta 
and  i35fcutellas,  is  a  native  of  America.  It  is  of  a 
bluilh  colour,  with  the  margins  of  the  fcales  white. 
20.  The  mycterizans,  with  192  fcuta  and  168  fcutel- 
lae,  is  a  native  of  America.  It  is  ol  a  bluifh-green  co- 
lour, hath  a  ftretched  out  triangular  fnout.  Inhabits 
trees,  and  lives  on  infects. 

The  above  20  fpecies  are  all  the  ferpents  of  the 
genus  of  coluber  that  are  reckoned  poifonous.  Of  the 
reft  we  mall  only  mention  the  following,  which  are  the 
moll  remarkable. 

21.  The  erythrogalter  of  Forlter,  called  by  Mr  Ca- 
tefby  the  copper-bellied  fnake,  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
and  grows  fometimesnear  to  the  fize  of  a  rattlefnake. 
It  is  of  a  -brown  colour  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  except 
the  belly,  which  is  of  a  red  copper  colour.  They  fre- 
quent water,  and  probably  prey  on  fifh;  but  they  will 
alfo  devour  birds  and  fuch  other  animals  as  they  are 
able  to  overcome.  They  are  bold  and  active,  frequent- 
ly entering  poultry-houfes,  devouring  the  fowls  and 
fucking  their  eggs. 

22.  The  conltrictor,  or  black  fnake,  is  a  native  of 
feveral  parts  of  America.  They  are  very  long,  fome- 
times  meafuring  fix  feet,  and  are  all  over  of  fnining 
black.  This  fpecies  is  not  only  perfectly  harmlefs,  but 
extremely  ufeful  in  clearing  the  houfe  of  rats,  which  it 
purfties  with  wonderful  agility  to  the  very  roofs,  and 
all  parts  of  barns  and  outhoufes,  for  which  good  fer- 
vices  it  is  cheriflied  by  the  generality  of  Americans. 
fbJs  alfo  faid,  that  it  will  deftroy  the  rattlefnake,  by 
twiiiSvg  round  it,  and  whipping  it  to  death.  In 
the  time  of  copulation  it  is  extremely  bold  and  fierce, 
and  will  attack  mankind  ;  but  its  bite  has  no  more  ef- 
fect than  a  fcratch  with  a  pin.  It  is  fo  fwift  that 
there  is  no  efcaping  its  parfuit.  Many  ridiculous 
frights  have  happened  from  this  innocent  reptile.  As 
everyone  in  America  is  full  of  the  dread  of  the  rat- 
tlefnake, they  are  apt  to  fly  at  the  fight  of  any  of  the 
fcrpent  kind.  This  purfues,  foon  overtakes,  and  by 
twilling  round  the  legs  of  the  fugitive,  foon  brings 
him  to  the  ground  :  but  he  happily  receives  no  hurt, 
but  what  may  refult  from  this  fright  :  all  the  mif- 
chief  this  fpecies  does  is  to  the  houfewives,  for  it  will 
fkim  their  milk-pans  of  the  cream,  and  rob  their  hen- 
roolls  of  all  the  eggs. 

23.  The  annulatus,  or  little  brown  bead-fkake,  is 
always  fmall,  and  is  fddom  found  above  ground,  but 
co  nmonly  dug  up,  and  found  twilling  about  the  roots 
of  fhrubs  and  plants.  All  the  back  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  have  tranfverfe  Ipots  of  brown  and  white  fo 
difpofed  as  to  have  fome  refemblance  to  a  firing  of 
Enp.lifh  beads  ;  whence  probably  it  takes  it  name.  It  is 
quite  harmlefs,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

24.  The  flagellum,  or  coach-whip,  fnake,  is  ofa 
brown  colour,  very  long,  (lender,  and  active.  It  runs 
fwiftly,  and  is  quite  inofrenlive  ;  but  the  Indians  imagine 
it  is  able  to  cut  a  man  in  two  with  a  jerk  of  its  tail. 

25.  The  fulvius,  or  corn  fnake,  is  beautifully  mark- 
ed with  red  and  white,  refembling  a  fpecies  of  Indian 
corn,  whence  its  name.  It  is  harmlefs  as  to  its  bite, 
but  frequently  robs  hen-roofts. 

26.  The  asftivus,  or  green  fnake,  is  all  over  ofa 
green  colour.     It  inhabits  Carolina ;  where  it  lives 


among  the  branches  of  trees  on  Hies  and  other  infects. 
It  is  ofa  fmall  lize,  and  eaiily  becomes  tame  and  fa- 
miliar, iniomuch  that  fome  people  will  carry  them  in 
their  bofom. 

27.  The  fafciatus,  or  wampum  fnake,  derives  its 
name  from  its  refemblance  to  the  Indian  wampum.  It 
fometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  five  feet  ;  and  like 
other  large  fnakes,  is  very  voracious,  but  its  bite  is 
not  venomous.  The  back  is  of  a  dark  blue.,  the  belly 
finely  clouded  with  fpots  ofa  brighter  blue ;  the  head 
is  Imall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  body.  Sec 
further  the  article  Serpent. 
COLUMB-KILL.  See  Jona. 
COLUMBA,  the  Pigeon,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pafferes.  The  characters 
of  this  genus  are  as  follow  :  the  bill  is  ftrait,  and  dc- 
fcends  towards  the  point,  the  noitrils  are  oblong,  and 
half  covered  with  a  foft  tumid  membrane  ;  and  the 
tongue  is  entire,  i.  e.  not  cloven.  There  are  about 
70  fpecies,  all  natives  of  different  countries.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  molt  remarkable. 

1.  The  cenas,  or  domeflic  pigeon,  and  all  its  beau- 
tiful  varieties,  derive   their  origin  from  one  fpecies, 
the  Hock-dove  ;  the  Englifli  name  implying  its  being 
the   Hock'  or  Item   from  whence  the   other   domellk 
birds  fpring.     Thefe  birds,  as  Varro   obferves,  take 
their  Latin  name,  columba,  from  their  voice  or  coo- 
ing: and,    had  he  known    it,  he   might  have   added 
the  Britiih  alio  :  for  k'lommen,  kylobman,  kubn,  and  kclvi, 
fignify  the   fame  bird.     They  were,  and  Hill  are,  to 
be  found   in  mofl  parts  of  Britain,  in  a  llate  of  na- 
ture ;  but  probably  the  Romans  firlltanght  the  Britons 
how  to  conftruct  pigeon-houfes,  and  make   the  birds 
domeflic.     The  characters  of  the  domeftic  pigeon  are 
the  following.     It  is  of  a  deep  bluifh  afh  colour  ;   the 
breall  dallied  with  a  fine  changeable  green  and  purple  : 
the  fides  of  the  neck  with  fnining  copper  colour  ;  its 
wings  marked  with  two  black  bars,,  one  on  the  coverts 
of  the  wings,  the  other  on  the  quill-feathers  ;  the  black, 
white,  and  the  tail   barred  near  the  end  with  black. 
They  weigh  14  ounces.     In    the  wild  ftate  it  breeds 
in  holes  of  rocks  and  hollows  of  trees  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  fome  people  flyle  it  columba  cav  emails,  in  op  po- 
rtion to  the  ring-dove,  which  makes  its  11  eft  on  the 
boughs  of  trees.      Nature  always  preferves  fome  a- 
grecment  in  the  manners,  characters,  and  colours  of 
birds  reclaimed   from  their  wild  ftate.     This  fpecies 
of  pigeon  foon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities,  and 
from   the  temptation  of  a   ready  provifion    becomes 
eafily  domeflicated.     Multitudes  of  thefe    wild  birds 
are    obferved  to    migrate  into  the  fouth  of  England: 
and  while   the  beech-woods  were    fnffered   to  cover 
large  tracts  of  ground,  they  ufed  to  haunt  them  in  my- 
riads, reaching  in  firings  a  mile  in  length,    as   they 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  feed.     They  vifit  Britain 
the  lateft  of  any  bird   of  paffage,    not  appearing  till 
November,  and  retiring  in  the  fpring.     Mr  Pennant 
imagines,  that  the  fummer  haunts  of  thefe  creatures 
are  in  Sweden,  as  Mr  Eckmark  makes  their  retreat 
thence  coincide  with  their  arrival  in  Britain.     Num- 
bers of  them,  however,  breed  on  cliffs  at  the  coall  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  Hebrides.     The  varieties  produ- 
ced from   the  domeftic  are  very   numerous   and  ex- 
tremely elegant ;   they  are  diftingnifhed  by  names  ex- 
preihve  of  their  feveral  properties,  as  tumblers^  car- 
riers* 
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Columba.  ricrs ,  jacobines ,  croppers,  powters,  runts,  turbits,,  oivls, 
nuns,  &c.  The  mofl  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  car- 
rier, of  which  an  account  is  already  given  under  the 
article  Carrier  Pigeo7i.  The  nature  of  pigeons  is  to 
be  gregarious  ;  to  lay  only  two  eggs,  and  to  breed  ma- 
ny limes  in  the  year.  So  quick  is  their  increafe,  that 
the  author  of  the  "  Oeconomy  of  >»iture"  obferves, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  14,760  pigeons  may 
come  from  a  fingle  pair.  They  bill  during  their  court- 
ihip  :  the  male  and  female  lit,  and  alio  feed  their  young, 
by  turns  :  they  call  provilion  out  of  their  craw  into 
rhe  young  one's  mouth  ;  and  drink,  not  by  lipping, 
like  other  birds,  but  by  continual  draughts  like  qua- 
drupeds, and  have  mournful  or  plaintive  notes. 

2.  The  palumbus,  or  ring-dove,  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia.  It  is  the  largeft  pigeon  we  have,  and 
might  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  its  lize  alone. 
Its  weight  is  about  20  ounces  ;  its  length  18,  the 
breadth  30,  inches.  The  head,  back,  and  covers  of 
the  wings,  are  of  a  bluifh  afli  colour  :  the  lower  fide 
of  the  neck  and  breaft  are  of  a  purplilh  red,  dallied 
with  aih  colour:  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  fe- 
micircular  line  of  white  :  above  and  beneath  that,  the 
feathers  are  glolfy,  and  of  changeable  colours  as  oppo- 
fed  to  the  light.  This  fpecies  forms  its  nefl  of  a  few 
dry  flicks  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  domefticate  them  by  hatching  their  eggs  un- 
der the  common  pigeon  in  dove-houfes  ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  could  fly,  they  always  took  to  their  proper 
haunts.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  they  aflemble  in 
great  flocks,  and  leave  off  cooing,  which  they  begin 
in  .March  when  they  pair. 

3.  The  turtur,  or  turtle-dove,  is  a  native  of  India. 
The  length  is  12  inches  and  a  half;  its  breadth  2r  ; 
the  weight  four  ounces.  The  irides  are  of  a  fine  yel- 
low, and  the  eye-lids  encompaffed  witha  beautiful  crim- 


fon  circle.     The  chin  and  forehead  are  whkifh 
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top  of  the  head  a (h- coloured,  mixed  with  olive, 
each  fide  of  the  neck  is  a  fpot  of  black  feathers  pret- 
tily tipt  with  white  :  the  back  afh-coloured,  bordered 
with  olive  brown  :  the  fcapulars  and  coverts  of  a  red- 
difh  brown  fpotted  with  black  :  the  brealt  of  a  light 
purplilh  red,  having  the  verge  of  each  feather  yellow  : 
the  belly  white.  The  tail  is  three  inches  and  a  half 
long  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  a  dulky  brown  : 
the  others  black,  with  white  tips  ;  the  end  and  exte- 
rior fide  of  the  outmoft  feathers  wholly  white.  In  the 
breeding  feafon  thefe  birds  are  found  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  Gloucefterfliire,  Shropfhire,  and  the  weft  of 
England.  They  are  very  fliy  and  retired,  breeding  in 
thick  woods,  generally  of  oak  ;  in  autumn  they  mi- 
grate into  other  countries. 

4.  The  pafferina,  or  ground-dove  of  Carolina,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  lark.  The  bill  is  yellow,  and 
black  at  the  end  :  the  iris  red  ;  the  breaft  and  whole 
front  of  a  changeable  purple,  with  dark  purple  fpots  ; 
the  large  quill-feathers  are  of  a  ruddy  purple  :  the  legs 
and  feet  of  a  dirty  yellow ;  but  the  whole  bird  has  fuch 
a  composition  of  colours  in  it,  that  a  very  particular 
description  is  impoflible.  They  fly  many  of  them  to- 
gether, and  make  ftiort  flights  from  place  to  place,  ge- 
nerally lighting  on  the  ground. 

5.  The  migratoria,  or  pigeon  of  paffage,  is  about 
the  fize  of  an  Englifh  wood-pigeon  ;  the  bill  black  ; 
iris  red  ;  the  head  of  a  dufky  blue ;   the  breaft  and 
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belly  of  a  faint  red  ;  above  the  fhoulder  of  the  wing  Columba. 
there  is  a  patch  of  feathers  fhining  like  gold  ;  the  wing  " 
is  coloured  like  the  head,  having  fome  few  fpots  of 
black  (except  that  the  larger  feathers  of  it  are  dark 
brown),  with  fome  white  on  the  exterior  vanes  ;  the 
tail  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  a  black  feather, 
.under  which  the  reft  are  white  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are 
red.  They  come  in  prodigious  numbers  from  the 
north,  to  winter  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  In  thefe 
countries  they  rooft  upon  one  another's  backs  in  fuch 
quantities  that  they  often  break  dovnthe  limbs  of  oaks 
which  fupport  them,  and  reave  their  dung  fome  inches 
thick  below  the  trees.  In  Virginia  Mr  Catefby  has 
feen  them  fly  in  fuch  continual  trains  for  three'  days 
fucceffively,  that  they  were  not  loft  fight  of  for  the 
leaft  interval  of  time,  but  fomewhere  in  the  air  they 
were  feen  continuing  their  flight  fouthward.  They 
breed  in  rocks  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  lakes  far  north 
of  St  Lawrence.  They  fly  to  the  fouth  only  in  hard 
winters,  and  are  never  known  to  return. 

6.  The  coronata,  or  great  crowned  pigeon,  a  very 
large  fpecies,  the  fize  of  a  turkey.  The  bill  is  black, 
and  two  inches  long ;  the  irides  are  red  ;  the  head 
neck,  breaft,  belly,  fides,  thighs,  and  under  tail  co- 
verts, cinereous  blue  ;  the  head  is  crefted  ;  the  back, 
rump,  fcapulars,  and  upper  tail  covers,  are  of  a  deep 
afb-colour,  with  a  mixture  of  purplilh  chefnut  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  fcapulars  ;  the  wing-coverts 
are  afh-coloured  within,  and  purplilh  chefnut  on  the 
outfide  and  tip  ;  quills  deep  blackifli  afh-colour  ;  tail 
the  fame,  but  of  a  light  afh-colour  at  the  tip  ;  the  legs 
are  blackifli.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mollucca  iiles 
and  New  Guinea,  and  has  been  brought  to  England 
alive.  Buffbn  mentions  five  having  been  at  once  alive 
in  France.  In  lize  it  far  exceeds  any  of  the  pigeon 
tribe  ;  but  its  form  and  manners  tell  us  that  it  can  be- 
long to  no  other.  Indeed  Briffon  has  placed  it  with 
the  pheafants  ;  and  the  planches  enlwtihiees  have  copied 
that  name;  but  whoever  has  obferved  it  cannot  doubt 
in  the  leaft  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  note  is  cooing  and 
plaintive,  like  that  of  other  pigeons,  only  more  loud 
in  proportion.  The  mournful  notes  of  thefe  birds 
alarmed  the  crew  of  Bougainville  much,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  them,  thinking  they  were  the  cries 
of  the  human  fpecies.  In  France  they  were  never  ob- 
ferved to  lay  eggs,  nor  in  Holland,  though  they  were 
kept  for  fome  time  ;  but  Scopoli  allures  11s,  that  the 
male  approaches  the  female  with  the  head  bent  into 
the  breaft,  making  a  noife  more  like  lowing  than  coo- 
ing ;  and  that  they  not  only  made  a  nefl  on  trees,  in- 
the  menagery  where  they  were  kept,  but  laid  eggs. 
The  nefl  was  compofed  of  hay  and  flalks.  The  fe- 
male never  fat,  but  flood  upon  the  eggs  ;  and  he  fup- 
pofed  it  was  from  this  caufe  alone  that  there  was  no 
produce.  They  are  faid  to  be  kept  by  fome,  in  the 
Eaft  indies,  in  their  court-yards,  as  domeflic  poultry. 
The  Dutch  at  the  Molluccas  call  them  crown-vogef. 
M.  Sonnerat,  as  wellasDampier,  found  thefe  in  plenty 
at  New  Guinea  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
originally  tranfported  from  thatplaceinto  Banda,  from 
whence  the  Dntch  chiefly  now  procure  them. 

Among  the  great  number  of  other  fpecies  of  colum- 
ba, there  are  fome  very  fmall,  not  larger  than  a  wood- 
lark.  The  Malacca  pigeon  defcribed  by  Sonnerat  is 
little  bigger  than   the  houfe-fparrow.     It  is  a  moft 
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Columba.  bemuifu!  fpecies,  and  the  iiefh  (aid  to  be  extremely  de- 

' v/ '  licatc.     It  has  been  tranfported  into  the  ifie  of  France, 

f.liere  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly. 

Pigeons,  belides  being  eileemed  as  a  delicacy  for  the 
table,  are  of  value  on  other  accounts.  Their  dung  is 
thought  to  be  lb  good  amendment  for  fome  kinds  of 
land,  that  it  has  been  fetched  16  miles,  and  a  load  of 
coals  has  been  given  for  a  load  of  it  :  it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  tanning  the  upper-leathers  of  lhoes,  as  well  as  ap- 
plied as  a  cataplafm  to  this  day.  Indeed  formerly  falt- 
petre  was  collected  from  it.  The  great  eft  ufe  of  pi- 
geons is  at  Ifpahan  in  Perfia,  where  there  are  record- 
ed to  be  above  300.0  pigeon-houfes,  and  thefe  kept  by 
the  Turks  alone,  as  Chriftians  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
any.  Dr  Pococke  mentions  the  frequency  of  pigeon- 
houfes  in  Egypt  :  adding,  that  the  pigeon-houfe  is 
reckoned  a  great  part  of  the  eftate  of  the  hufband- 
man  ;  and  the  common  proverb  in  thofe  parts  is,  that 
a  man  who  has  a  pigeon-houfe  need  not  be  careful 
about  the  difpofal  of  his  daughter.  Tavernier  fays 
that  their  dung  is  ufed  to  fmoke  melons.  The  ufual 
Way  taken  to  entice  pigeons  to  remain  where  they  are 
intended,  is  to  place  what  is  called  afa/t-catne&v  them  ; 
this  is  compofed  of  loam,  old  rubbiih,  and  fait,  and 
will  fo  effectually  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  to  decoy  them 
from  other  places,  and  is  therefore  held  illegal. 

Columba  (St),  in  allulion  to  whofe  name  the  if- 
land  of  Jona  (one  of  the  Hebrides)  received  its  name  ; 
Jona  being  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  lignifying 
a  dove.  This  holy  man,  iuftigated  by  his  zeal,  left 
his  native  country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  565,  with  the 
pious  defign  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  Picts.  It 
appears  that  he  left  his  native  loil  with  warm  refent- 
ment,  vowing  never  to  make  a  fettlement  within  iioht 
»f  that  hated  iiiand.  He  made  his  firft  trial  at  Oran- 
fay  ;  and  finding  that  place  too  near  to  Ireland,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wilh  at  Ry,  for  thai  was  the  name  of 
jona  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  repeated  here  the 
experiment  on  feveral  hills,  erecting  on  each  a  heap 
of  ftones  ;  and  that  which  he  laft  alcended  is  to  this 
day  called  Canian-chul-reh-Eiriun,  or  ';  The  emi- 
nence of  the  back  turned  to  Ireland." 

Columba  was  foon  diltinguilhed  by  the  fanctity  of 
his  manners  :  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  fo  operated 
on  the  Pictiih  king  Bradeus,  that  he  immediately  made 
a  prefent  of  the  little  i'le  to  the  faint.  It  feems  that 
his  majefty  had  refufed  Columba  an  audience  ;  and 
even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  order  the  palace-gates  to  be 
flnit  againft  him:  but  the  faint,  by  the  power  of  his 
word,  indantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open.  As  foon  as 
he  was  in  pofledionof  Jona,  he  founded  a  cell  of  monks, 
borrowing  his  inftitutions  from  a  certain  oriental  mo- 
naftic  order.  It  is  faid  that  the  firft  religions  were 
canons  regular,  of  whom  the  founder  was  the  firft 
ibbot  ;  and  that  his  monks,  till  the  year  716,  differed 
from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Eafter  and  in  the  clerical  tonfure.  Cohrmba 
led  here  an  exemplary  life,  and  was  highly  refpected 
for  the  fanctity  of  his  manners  for  a  coniiderable  num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  the  firft  on  record  who  had  the 
faculty  of  f?  con  d  fight,  for  he  told  the  victory  of  Aidan 
over  the  Picts  and  Saxons  on  the  very  inftant  it  hap- 
pened. He  had  the  honour  of  burying  in  his  iiiand, 
Convallius  and  Kinnatil,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
of  crowning  a  third.  At  length,  worn  our  with  age, 
Vol.  V. 


he  died  in  Jona  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples  ;  was  in- 
terred there,  but  (as  the  Irifb  pretend)  in  after  times 
tranflatedto  Down  ,  where,  according  to  the  epitaph, 
his  remains  were  depofited  with  thofe  of  St  Bridget 
and  St  Patrick. 

Hi  trcs  in  Duno  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uno  ; 
Brigiria,  Patricias,  atque  Columla  pius. 

But  this  is  totally  denied  by  the  Scots  ;  who  affirm,, 
that  the  contrary  is  mown  in  a  life  of  the  faint,  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  pope's  library,  and  trail  llated  out 
of  the  Latin  into  Erie,  by  Father  Call  0  horan  ;  which 
decides  in  favour  of  Jona  the  momentous  diipute. 

COLUMBANUS,  a  faint  and  a  poet,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  brought  up  to  a  religious  life  among  the 
difciples  of  St  Cclumba.  He  made  uncommon  pro- 
grefs  in  learning  ;  and  very  early  in  life  diftinguiihed. 
himfelf  for  poetical  abilities,  by  the  compoiition  of  a 
book  of  pfalms,  and  a  number  of  moral  poems,  intend- 
ed alfo  to  be  fet  to  mufic.  Jonas,  a  writer  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  mentions,  that  Columbanus  belonged 
originally  to  a  monaftery  of  the  name  of  Beiichor. 
The  fame  monaftery  is  mentioned  by  St  Bernard  in  bis 
life  of  his  friend  St  Malachi;  and  he  relates  that  it  fent 
out  a  great  number  of  monks,  who  fpread  over  Eu- 
rope. Columbanus  palled  from  Britain  into  France, 
and  founded  the  monaftery  of  Luxeville  near  Eefancon. 
He  had  been  kindly  received  and  patronifed  by  king 
Childebert ;  but  he  was  afterwards  expelled  out  of  . 
France  by  the  wicked  queen  Brunichild.  He  retired 
to  Lombardy  in  Italy,  and  was  well  received  by  king 
Argulphus.  In  Lombardy  he  again  founded  the  mo- 
naftery of  Bobio.  The  Regula  Cvnoblaih  and  Peni- 
tentlalhy  which  he  eftabliihed  in  that  monaftery,  have 
been  publiihed  in  the  Codex  Re gu la-rum  compiled  by  the 
learned  Holftenius.  Lie  was  cotemporary  with  St 
Benedict.  It  was  in  the  year  589  he  went  into 
France. 

COLUMBARIA  (anc.  geog.),  an  iiiand  like  a 
rock  on  the  weft  of  Sicily,  oppoilte  to  Drtpanum  ; 
faid  by  Zonaras  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  Numerius  Fabius  the  conful.  Now  Coluvi- 
bara,  with  a  very  ftrong  and  almoft  impregnable  cita- 
del (Cluverius). 

COLUMBINE,  in  botany.     See  Aqjjilkgia. 

COLUMBO-root,  an  article  lately  introduced  in- 
to the  materia  medica,  the  natural  hiiiory  of  which  is 
not  yet  well  known.  According  to  Dr  Percival's  ac- 
count it  grew  originally  on  the  continent  of  America  ; 
from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  to  Columbo,  a  town 
in  Ceylon,  which  gives  name  to  it,  and  fupplies  all 
India  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  have 
for  a  long  time  ufed  it  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with  them,  and  take  it 
fliced  or  fcraped  in  Madeira  wine.  This  root  comes 
to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  divided  in- 
to frufta,  which  meafure  from  two  inches  to  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  fides  are  covered  with  a  thick 
corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue  on  its  external 
furface,  but  internally  of  a  light  yellowr  colour.  The 
furfaces  of  the  tranfverfe  fections  appear  \  ery  unequal, 
higheft  at  the  edges,  and  forming  a  concavity  towards 
the  centre.  On  feparating  this  furface,  the  root  is 
obferved  to  conlift  of  three  lamina,  viz.  the  cortical, 
which,  in  the  larger  roots,  is  a  quaner  of  an  inch 
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Columbo.  thick  ;  the  ligneous,  about  half  an  inch  ;  and  the  me- 
dullary, which  forms  the  centre,  and  is  near  an  inch 
in  diameter.     This  lafl  is  much  fofter  than  the  other 
parts,  and,  when  chewed,  feems  mucilaginous  ;  a  num- 
ber-of  fmall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it,  and 
appear  on  the  furface.    The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts 
are  divided  by  a  black  circular  line.     All  the  thicker 
pieces  have  fmall  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the 
convenience  of  drying.     Columbo-root  has  an  aroma- 
tic fmell ;   but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  flightly  pun- 
gent to  the  tafle,  fomewhat  refembling  muitard-feed, 
when  it  has  loft,  by  long  keeping,  part  of  its  eiTential 
oil.     Yet,  though  ungrateful  to  the  tafle,  when  recei- 
ved into  the  ftomach,  it  appears  to  be  corroborant, 
antifeptic,  fedadve,    and  powerfully   antiemetic.     In 
the  cholera  morbus  it  alleviates  the  violent  tormina, 
checks  the  purging  and  vomiting,  corrects  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  inordinate  motions  of 
the  bowels,  and  fpeedily  recruits  the  exhauftedftrength 
of  the  patient.     It  was  adminiftered  to  a  great  number 
of  patients,  fometimes  upwards  of  20  in  a  day,  afflict- 
ed with  the  cholera  morbus,  by  Mr  Johnfon  of  Che- 
ster, in  1 756.     He  generally  found  that  it  foon  flopped 
the  vomiting,   which  was  the  mofl  fatal  fymptom,  and 
that  the  purging  and  remaining  complaints  quickly 
yielded  to  the  fame  remedy.     The  dofe  he  gave  was 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  powder, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.     Though  this  medi- 
cine pontiles  little  or  no  altringency,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diarrhoeas,  and  even  in 
the  dyfentery.     In  the  firft  flage  of  thefe  diforders, 
where  allringents  would    be    hurtful,    Columbo-root 
may  be  prefcribed  with  fafety  ;  as,  by   its   antilpaf- 
modic  powers,  the  irregular  actions  of  the  prim  as  vise 
are  corrected.     But  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  antifeptic 
remedy,  it  anfwers  better  when  given  towards  their 
decline.     Its  efficacy  has  alfo  been   obferved  in  the 
vomitings  which  attend  the  bilious  cholic;  and  infuch 
cafes,  where  an  emetic  is  thought  neceffary,  after  ad- 
miniftering  a  fmall  dofe  of  ipecacuan,  the  ftomach  may 
be  wafhed  with  an  infufion  of  Columbo-root.     This 
will  lend  to  prevent  thofe  violent  and  convulfive  Teach- 
ings which  in  irritable  habits  abounding  with  bile  are 
fometimes  excited  by  the  mildefl  emetic.     In  bilious 
fevers,   15  or  20  grains  of  this  root,  with  an  equal  or 
double  quantity  of  vitriolated  tartar,  given  every  four, 
five,  or  fix  hours,    produce   very    beneficial    effects. 
From  its  efficacy  in  thefe  bilious  difeafes  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  is  always  attended 
with  great  ficknefs,  violent  Teachings,  and  a  copious 
difcharge  of  bile.     The  vomiting  recurs  at  fhort  in- 
tervals, often  becomes  almoft  inceffant,  a^d  an  incre- 
dible quantity  of  bile  is  fometimes  evacuated  in  a  few 
hours.     Children  during  dentition  are  often  fubject  to 
fevere  vomitino-s  and  diarrhoeas.     In  thrfe  cafes  the 
Columbo-root  is  an  ufeful  remedy,  and  hath  often  pro- 
cured almoft  inftant  relief,  when  other  efficacious  reme- 
dies have  been  tried  in  vain.  This  root  is  alfo  extreme- 
ly beneficial  in  a  languid  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  attend- 
ed with  want  of  appetite,  indigeflion,  naufes,  and  fla- 
tulence.    It  may  be  given  either  in  fubftance,  with 
fome  grateful  aromrtic,  or  infufed  in  Madeira  wine. 
Habitual  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs 


or  irritability  of  the  ftoiaach,  from  an  irregular  gout,  Columb©, 
acidities,  acrimonious   bile,   or  an  increafed  and  de-  Columbus, 
praved  fecretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  is  greatly  re-  "       s/~ ~™ ' 
lieved  by  the  ufe  of  Columbo-root,  in  conjunction  with 
aroma  tics,  chalybeates,  or  the  teftaceous  powders.    In 
the  naufea  and  vomiting  occafioned  by  pregnancy,  an 
infufion  of  Columbo-root  fucceeds    better   than    any 
other  medicine  that  hath  been  tried. 

From  Dr  Percival's  experiments  on  this  root,  it  ap- 
pears, that  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  extracts  its  virtues 
in  the  great  eft  perfection.  The  watery  infufion  is 
more  perifhable  than  that  of  other  bitters.  In  24 
hours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  ;  and  in  two 
days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  mufly.  The  addition 
of  orange-peel  renders  the  infufion  of  Columbo-root 
lefs  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  An  ounce  of  the  powder- 
ed root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces. of 
French  brandy,  and  14  ounces  of  water,  macerated  12 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper, 
afford  a  fufficiently  flrong  and  tolerably  pleafant  in- 
fufion. The  extract  made  firft  by  fpirit  and  then 
with  water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pilular 
coniiftence,  is  found  to  be  equal  if  not  fuperior  in  ef- 
ficacy to  the  powder.  As  an  antifeptic,  Columbo-root 
is  inferior  to  the  bark  ;  but  as  a  corrector  of  putrid 
gall,  it  is  much  fuperior  to  the  bark;  whence  alfo  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  be  of  fervice  in  the  Weft 
India  yellow  fever.  It  alfo  reftrains  alimentary  fer- 
mentation, without  impairing  digeftion  ;  in  which  pro- 
perty it  refembles  muftard.  Hence  its  great  fervice 
in  preventing  acidities.  It  hath  alfo  a  remarkable 
power  of  neutralizing  acids  already  formed.  It  doth 
not  appear  to  have  the  leaft  heating  quality;  and 
therefore  may  be  ufed  with  propriety  and  advantage  in 
the  phthifis  pulmonalis  and  in  hectical  cafes,  to  correct 
acrimony  and  flrengthen  digeftion.  It  occafions  no 
difturbance,  and  agrees  very  well  with  a  milk  diet,  as 
it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  indifpofed  to  acidity. 

Columbo,  a  maritime  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  its 
coafl,  and  fubject  to  the  Butch.  E.  Long.  68.  10. 
N.  Lat.  7.  5. 

COLUMBUS,  or  Congregation  of  St  Columbus,  a 
fociety  of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  had  100  ab- 
beys or  monafteries  in  the  Britifh  ifles. 

Columbus,  (Chriftopher)  a  Genoefe,  the  celebra- 
ted navigator,  and  firft  difcoverer  of  the  iflands  of 
America,  was  a  fubject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  however, 
are  known  with  certainty  ;  only  he  was  defcended  of 
an  honourable  family,  who,  by  various  misfortunes, 
had  been  reduced  to  indigence.  His  parents  were 
fea-faring  people  ;  and  Columbus  having  difcovered,  in 
his  early  youth,  a  capacity  and  inclination  for  that 
way  of  life,  was  encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the 
fame  profeffion.  He  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  14  : 
his  firft  voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean frequented  by  the  Genoefe  ;  after  which  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Iceland  ;  and  proceeding  (till  further 
north,  advanced  feveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  After  this,  Columbus  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  a  famous  fea-captain  of  his  own  name  and  family. 
This  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expence  ;  and  by  entiling,  fometimes  againft 
the  Mahometans  and  fometimes  againft  the  Venetians, 
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Columbus,  the  rivals  of  las  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both 
wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  conti- 
nued for  feveral  years,  no  lefs  diftinguiihed  for  his 
courage  than  his  experience  as  a  failor.  An  length,  in 
an  obftinate  engagement  off  the  coafl  of  Portugal, 
with  fome  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly  laden 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the  veffelon  board  which  he 
ferved  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemies  llnps 
to  which  it  was  fail  grappled.  Columbus  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  fea  ;  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar ;  and  by  the 
fupportof  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  Swimming,  he  reach- 
ed the  fhore,  though  above  two  leagues  diltant. 

After  this  difafter,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lifbon, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Pere- 
ftrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had  discovered  and 
planted  the  iuands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Having 
got  poileiuon  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  experi- 
enced navigator,  Columbus  wasfeized  with  an  irrefiftible 
defire  of  visiting  unknown  countries.  In  order  to  in- 
dulge it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued 
during  feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  ifland,  the  Ca- 
naries, Azores,  the  Settlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  the 
other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difcovered  on 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  in  fuch  a  number    of 
voyages;  Columbus  now  became  one  of  the  moft  fkil- 
ful  navigators  in  Europe.     At  this  time,  the  great  ob- 
ject, of  difcovery  was  a  paflage  by  fea  to   the  Eaft 
Indies.     This  was  attempted,  and  at  laft  accompliflied 
by   the  Portuguefe,  by   doubling   the    Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     The  danger  and    tedioufnefs  of  the  paifage, 
however,  fuppoliugit  to  be  really  accompliihecl,  which 
as  yet  it  was  not,  Set  Columbus   on  considering  whe- 
ther a  (horter  and  more  direct  paiTage  to  thefe  regions 
might  not  be  found  out ;  and,  after  long  consideration, 
he  became    thoroughly  convinced,    that,    by  failing 
acrolsthe  Atlantic  Ocean,  directly  towards  the  weft, 
new    countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  muil  infallibly  be  difcovered. 
His  reafons  for  this  were,  in  the  firft  place,  a  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  of  the   true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
then  known,  form  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  globe.     It 
was  fuitable  to  our  ideas,  concerning  the  wifdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  to   believe,  that 
the  vaft  Space,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  co- 
vered by  a  wafte  and  barren  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.     It  appeared 
jikewife  extremely  probable,  that  the   continent  on 
this  fide  the  globe  was  balanced  by   a  proportional 
quantity  of  land   in  the  other  hemisphere.     Thefe 
conjectures  were  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  mo- 
dern navigators.     A  Portuguefe  pilot   having  ftretch- 
ed  farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual    at   that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floating 
upon  the  fea  ;  and  as  itAvas  driven   towards  him  by  a 
wefterly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  fome 
unknown  land  fituated  in  that  quarter.     Columbus's 
brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira 
iiles  a  piece  of  timber  fafhioned  in  the  fame  manner, 
and   brought  by  the   fame  wind ;  and  had   feen  alfo 
canes  of  an  enormous  Size   floating    upon  the   waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  defcribed  by  Ptolemy,  as  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.     After  a  courfe 


of  wefterly  winds,  trees  torn   up  by  the  roots  were  Columfcja. 

often  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Azores ;    and  at  ' ^ 

one  time  the   dead  bodies   of  two  men,  with    lingular 
features,  which  refemlled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africa,  were  eaft  aihore  there.     The  moll 
cogent  reafon,  however,   was  a  miftaken    notion   of 
the  ancient  geographers  concerning  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  the  continent  of  India.     Though  hardly  any  of 
them  had  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Ganges,  fome 
Greek  writers  had  ventured  to  defcribe  the  provinces 
beyond  that  river,  which  they  reprefented  as  regions 
of  an  immenfe  extent.      Ctelias  affirmed    that  India 
was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Afia.     Oneiicrims,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturaliit  follows,  contended  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.     Kearchus  af- 
ferted  that  it  would  take  four  months  to   march  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other  in  a  Straight  line.    The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  into  Afia  in  the 
13th  century,  and  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  eaft 
far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever 
advanced,  feemed  alfo  fo  much  to  confirm  thefe  ac- 
counts,  that  Colombus  was  perfuaded,  that  the  diftance 
from  the  moft  wefterly  part  of   Europe   to   the  moft 
eafterly  part  of  Alia  was  not  very    considerable  ;  and 
that  the  ShorteSt,  as  well  as  moft  direct  conrSe   to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  eaft,  was  to  be  found  by  Sailing 
due  weft. 

In  1474,  Columbus  communicated  his  ideas  on  this 
Subject   to  one  Paul  a  phyfician  in  Florence,  a  man 
eminent  for    his  knowledge    in  cofmography.       He 
approved  oS  the  plan,  Suggested  Several  facts  in  con- 
firmation of  it,    and  warmly    encouraged  Columbus 
to  perfevere  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,   and  which 
muft  redound  So  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.     Columbus,  fully  Satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  his  fyitem,  was  impatient  to  fet  out  on 
a  voyage  of  difcovery.     The    firft  Step  towards    this 
was  to  Secure  the  patronage  of  Some  of  the  consider- 
able powers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an 
enterprise.     He  applied  firft  to  the  republic  of  Genoa  ; 
■but  his  countrymen,  Strangers  to  his  abilities,  incon- 
siderately rejected  his  propoSal  as  the  dream  of  a  chi- 
merical projector,  and  thus  loft  for   ever  the  opportu- 
nity of  restoring  their    commonwealth  to  its    ancient 
luftre.     His  next  application  was  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, where  King  John  II.  listened  to  him  in  the  moil 
gracious  manner,  and    reSerred  the  consideration  of 
his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  biShop    of  Ceuta,    and   two 
Jewilh  phyficians,  eminent  cofmographers,  whom  he 
was  accuStomed  to  conSult   in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Unhappily  theSe  were  the  perSons  who  had  been  the 
chief  directors  of  the  Portuguefe  navigations,  and  had 
adviSed  to  Search  Sor  a  paSSage    to  India  by  fleering  a 
courSe  directly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  had 
recommended  as  Shorter  and  more    certain.      They 
could  not  therefore  approve   of  his  propofal,    without 
Submitting  to  the  double   mortification  of  condemning 
their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  Superio- 
rity.    The  reSult  of  their  conferences  was,  that  they 
advifed  the  king  to  fit  out  a  veSSel  privately,  in  order  to 
attempt  the  propoSed  diScovery,  by  following  exactly 
the  courfe  which  Columbus  Seemed  to  point  out.  John, 
forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  Sentiments  of  a  monarch, 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.     But  the  pilot 
cho Sen  to  execute  Columbus's  plan  had  neither  the  ge- 
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^©Iambus,  nius  nor  fortitude  of  its  author.    Contrary  winds arofe  ; 

" >/ '  no  figh  of  approaching  land   appeared  ;  his   courage 

failed  ;  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  execrating  the  pro- 
ject as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

On  difcovering  this  diihonourable  tranfaclion,  Co- 
lumbus immediately  quitted  Portugal,  and  applied  to 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  left  he  lhould  be  here  again  dis- 
appointed., he  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  Eng- 
land, to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
in  order  that  he  might  negociaie  at  the  fame  time 
with  Henry  VII,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moll 
lagacipus  as  well  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe.  Bar- 
tholomew was  very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage :  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  iiripped  him  of 
every  thing,  and  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral 
years.  Ac  laft  he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in 
London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  coniiderable  time, 
in  drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  upas 
much  money  as  would  pufchafe  him  a  decent  dreis  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  The 
propofals  were  received  by  Henry  with  more  approba- 
tion than  by  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto 
beenprefented. 

Columbus  himfelf  made  his  propofals  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  not  without  many  doubts  of  fuccefs,  which 
foon  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  True  fcience  had 
as  yet  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
that  molt  of  thofe  to  whom  the  confideration  of  his 
plan  was  referred  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  firit 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes.  Some, 
from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the  dimenfions  of 
the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote 
regions  of  the  Eaft  which  Columbus  expected  to  dif- 
cover,  could  not  be  performed  in  Id's  than  three 
years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find 
the  occean  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fame  ancient  philofophers  ;  or  that  if  he  lhould  per- 
iift  in  fleering  weftwards  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  muft  infallibly  pre- 
vent his  return,  and  he  muft  perifh  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  two  oppofite  hemifphcres,  which 
nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deign- 
ing to  enter  into  any  particular  difcuffion,  fome  re- 
jected the  fcheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a 
maxim  made  ufe  of  by  the  ignorant  in  all  ages,  ' '  That 
it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perfon  to  fuppofe  that  he 
alone  pollelTes  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  united."  By  continual  difappointments 
and  delays,  he  was  at  laft  wearied  out,  and  refolved 
to  repair  to  the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  there.  He 
had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpofe,  and 
taken  meafures  for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during 
his  abfence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Rabida  near  Palos,  in  which  they  and  been 
educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to  defer  his  journey 
for  a  fliort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
learning,  and  fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabella.  To 
her  therefore  he  applied;  and  the  confequence  of  his 
application  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back 
to  court,  accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall 
fum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, ftill  regarded  the  project:  as  chimerical  ;  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  employ,  in  this   new  negociation  with 
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him,  fome  of  the   perfons    who  had   formerly  pro-  Columbus* 

nounced  his  fcheme  to  be  impracticable.     To    their  —• —v • 

aftonilhment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them  with 
the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs  as  formerly,  and 
infilled  on  the  fame  high  recompence.  He  propofed 
that  a  fmall  fleet  fhould  be  fitted  out,  under  his  com- 
mand, to  attempt  the  difcovery  :  and  demanded  to 
be  appointed  perpetual  and  hereditary  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  all  the  leas  and  lands  which  he  fhould  difco- 
ver  ;  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifmg  from 
them  fettled  irrevocably  upon  him  and  his  defcendents 
for  ever.  At  the  fame  time  he  offered  to  advance 
the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceiiary  for  accomplifning 
his  del]  ni,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  intitled  to  a 
proportional  fhare  in  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprife 
lhould  totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  ftiptilation  for  any 
reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Thefe  demands 
were  thought  unreaionable  ;  Ifabella  broke  off  the 
treaty  fhe  had  began,  and  Columbus  was  once  more 
disappointed.  He  now  refolved  finally  to  leave  Spain  ; 
and  had  actually  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  jour- 
ney, when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  mellenger  from 
Ifabella,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  two  of  Colum- 
bus's patrons,  again  to  favour  his  undertakings.  The 
negociation  now  went  forward  with  all  manner  of  fa- 
cility and  difpatch  ;  and  a  treaty  with  Columbus  was 
figned  on  the  17th  of  April  1492.  'I  he  chief  articles 
of  it  were,  that  Columbus  fhould  be  conftituted  high 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  illands,  and  continents  he  fhould 
difcover,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  that 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caftile  within  the  li- 
mits of  his  jurifdiction.  He  was  alfo  appointed  vice- 
roy in  all  thofe  countries  to  be  difcovered  ;  and  a 
■  tenth  of  the  products  accruing  from  their  productions 
and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever.  i\\\  con- 
troverfies  or  law-fuits  with  refpect  to  mercantile  trans- 
actions were  to  be  determined  by  the  fole  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  He 
was  alfo  permitted  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  the 
expence  of  the  expedition,  and  of  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  the  new  countries  ;  and  was  intitled,  in 
return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.  But,  though 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Ifabella  in  this 
tranfaction,  his  diflruft  of  Columbus  was  ftill  fo  violent, 
that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprife  as  , 
king  of  Arragon  :  and  as  the  whole  expence  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
Ifabella  referved  for  her  Subjects  of  that  kingdom  an 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  its  fuccefs. 

At  laft  our  adventurer  fet  fail  with  three  fmall  fhips, 
the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  L.4000, 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from 
the  mutinous  and  timid  difpofition  of  his  men.  He 
was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  threw  the  failors  into  the  utmoft  terror. 
For  this  phenomenon  Columbus  was  obliged  to  invent 
a  reafon,  which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  yet 
ferved  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  filence  their  murmurs. 
At  laft,  however,  the  failors  loft  all  patience ;  and 
the  admiral  was  obliged  to  promife  folemnly,  that  in 
cafe  land  was  not  difcovered  in  three  days  he  fhould 
return  to  Europe.  That  very  night,  however,  the 
ifland  of  San  Salvador  was  discovered,  which  quickly 

put 
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Cslembus.  put  an  end  to  all  tbeir  fears.     The  failors  were  then 

' * — ■*  as  extravagant  in  the  praife  of  Columbus  as  they  had 

before  been  infolent  in  reviling  and  threatening  him. 
They  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  par- 
don, aad  pronsLinced  him  to  be  a  perfon  infpired  by 
heaven  with  more  than  human  fagacity  and  fortitude, 
in  order  to  accompliih  a  delign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  formerages.  Having  vilited  fe- 
deral of  the  Weil  India  illands,  and  fettled  a  colony  in 
*  See  Hi/-  Hifpaniola*,  he  again  fet  fail  for  Spain  ;  and  after  ef- 
paniola.  caping  great  dangers  from  violent  tempefts,  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March  1493. 

As  foon  as  Columbus's  lhip  was  difcovcred  ap- 
proaching, all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly 
to  the  more,  where  they  received  the  admiral  with 
royal  honours.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint 
the  king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no 
lefs  delighted  than  aftonifhed  with  this  unexpected 
event.  They  gave  orders  for  conducting  him  into 
the  city  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  They  received 
him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  fcated  on  a  throne 
under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached, 
they  ftood  up;  and,  railing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs 
their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a 
chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumftantial 
account  of  his  voyage.  When  he  had  fmiihed  his  ora- 
tion, which  be  delivered  with  much  modefty  and  iim- 
plicity,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered 
up  folemn  thanks  to  God  for  the  difcovery.  Every  pof- 
iible  mark  of  honour  that  could  be  fagjcfted  by  gra- 
titude or  admiration  was  conferred  on  Columbus  ;  the 
former  capitulation  was  coufirmed,  his  family  was  en- 
nobled, and  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped,  to 
enable  him  to  go  in  queftof  thofe  more  opulent  coun- 
tries which  he  ftill  confidently  expected  to  find. 

Notwithftandmg  all  this  refpect,  however,  Colum- 
bus was  no  longer  regarded  than  he  was  fuccefsful. 
The  colonifls  he  carried  over  with  him  werj  to  the 
lail  degree  unreafonable  and  unmanageable  ;  fo  that 
he  wras  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feverities  with  them  ;  and 
complaints  were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  againft 
him  for  cruelty.  On  this,  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a 
knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  ofColumbus  ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found 
the  charge  of  maladminiftration  proved,  to  fuperfede 
him,  and  afTume  the  office  of  governor  of  Hifpaniola. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  Columbus  was  fent 
to  Spain  in  chains.  From  thefe,  however,  he  was 
freed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity granted  him  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  He 
was,  however,  deprived  of  all  power  ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  great  fervices,  and  the  folemnity  of  the 
agreement  betweenhimand Ferdinand,  Columbus  never 
could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  treaty. 
At  laft,  difgufted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch 
whom  he  had  ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  and 
exhausted  with  fatigues,  he  ended  his  life  on  the  29th 
of  May  1506. 

Columbus  (Bartholomew),  brother  to  Chriftopher, 
famous  for  his  marine  charts  andfpheres,  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  died  in  1514. 

Columbus  (Don  Ferdinand),  fon  of  Chriftopher, 
snd  wri&er  of  J*is  life.    He  entered  into  the  eccleliafli- 
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cal  ftate  ;  and  founded  a  library  ;  which  he  bequeathed  Columella 
to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this  day  called    the  Colum- 
bine library.     He  died  in  1560. 

COLUMELLA  (Lucius  Junius  Moderatus),  a  Ro- 
man philofopher,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  lived  un- 
der the  emperor  Claudius  about  the  year  42.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  agriculture  intitled  De  Re  Ruftica,  and  ano- 
ther De  Arboribus. 

COLUMEY,  a  town  of  Red  Raffia  in  Poland,  fcat- 
ed on  the  river  Pruth,  towards  the  confines  of  Mol- 
davia, about  33  miles  from  Haliez,  and  63  fouth  of 
Leopol.  This  town  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  the 
Coiiacks,  infomuch  that  it  is  now  inconfiderablc,  tho' 
there  are  feveral  mines  of  fait  in  its  diftrict.  E.  Long. 
16.  25.  N.  Lat  48.  45. 

COLUMN,  in  architecture,  a  round  pillar  made 
to  fupport  and  adorn  a  building,  and  coinpofed  of  a 
bale,    a    ihaft,    and  capital.     See  Architecture, 

n°  33- 

Col u :.;  ns,  denominated ft cm  their  ufe. — Afirenoini-  ■ 
cal  column  is  a  kind  of  obfervatory,  inform  of  a  very 
high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  fpiral  afcesn  10  an 
armillary  fphere  placed  a-top  for  obfervingthe  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of  the  Doric 
order  erected  at  the  Hotel  de  Soi lions  at  Paris  by  Cz- 
tharinede  Medicis  for  the  obfervations  of  Oroniius  Fi- 
neus,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  time. 

Chronological Column,  that  which  bears  fome  hiilo- 
ricalinfcription  digeiled  accordingto  the  order  of  time  ; 
as  byluftres,  olympiads,  faiti,  epochas,  annals,  &c. 
At  Athens,  there  were  columns  of  this  hind,  whereon 
were  inferibed  the  whole  hiftory  of  Greece  digefted 
into  olympiads. 

Funeral  Column ,  that  which  bears  an  urn,  wherein 
are  fuppofed  to  be  inclofed  the  a(hes  of  fome  deccafed 
hero  ;  and  whofe  ihaft  is  fometimes  overfpread  with 
tears  and  flames,  which  are  fyinbols  of  grief  and  of 
immortality. 

Gnomonic  Column,  a  cylinder  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprefented  by  a  lhadow  of  a  ftile.  See 
Dial. 

Hip.  or  uf.!  Column,  is  that  whofe  fliaft  is  adorned  with 
a  bailb-relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole  length, 
and  containing  the  hiftory  of  fome  great  perfonage  : 
fuch  are  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at  Rome. 

HoUoia  Column,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  flair-cafe 
withiniide  for  the  convenience  of  afcending  to  the  top  ; 
as  the  Trajan  column,  the  itair-cafe  whereof  con fifts  of 
185  fteps,  and  is  illuminated  by  43  little  windows,  each 
of  which  is  divided  by  tambours  of  white  marble.  The 
monument,  or  fire-column,  at  London,  has  alio  a 
flair-cafe;  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top.  Thefe 
kinds  of  columns  are  alio  called  columns  coclidece,  or 
cochlidea. 

Indicative  Column,  that  which  ferves  to  fliow  the 
tides,  &c.  along  the  fea-coafts.  Of  this  kind  there  is 
one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  whereon  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile  are  expreifed:  by  this  they  form 
a  judgement  of  the  fucceeding  feafon  ;  when  the  water, 
for  inflance,  afcend3  to  23  feet,  it  is  a  fign  of  great 
fertility  in  Egypt.     See  Kilometer. 

Inftrutfive  Column,  that  raifed,  according  to  Jofe- 
phus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  by  the  fons  of  Adam,  whereon 
were  engraved  the    principles  of   arts  and  fciences. 

Bau- 
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Column.    Baudelot  tells  us,  that  the  foil  of  Pififlratus  raifed  ano-     Thofe  over  the    tombs  of  perfons  of  diilinclion  w~ere    Column 


ther  of  this  kind  of  ftone,  containing   the  rules  and  very  large  ;  thofe  for  the  common  people  fmall  ;  thefe 

precepts  of  agriculture.  laft  are  called  ft  el  a  and  cippu 

Itinerary  Column,  a  column  with  feveral  faces,  pla-  Statuary  Column,  that  which  fupports  a  flatue.  Such 

ced  in  the  crofs  ways  in  large  roads  ;  ferving  to  ihow  was  that  creeled  by  Pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedeflal  before 

the  different  routs  by  inferipcions  thereon.  the  church  of  St  Maria  at  Rome  ;   to  lupport  a  flatue 

Lafiary  Column,  at  Rome,  according  to  Feftus,  was  of  the   Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brafs.     This  column 

its  ihaft  is  a  lingle 
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a  column  erected  in  the  herb-market,  now  the  place 
Motitanara,  which  had  a  cavity  in  its  pedeflal,  wherein 
young  children  abandoned  by  their  parents,  out  of  po- 
verty or  inhumanity,  were  expofed,  to  be  brought  up 
at  the  public  expence. 

Legal  Column.  Among  the  Lacedemonians  there 
were  columns  raifed  in  public  places,  whereon  were 
engraven  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  flate. 

Lhuitropbous  or  Boundary  Column,  that  which  fhows 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom  or  country  conquered.  Such 
was  that  which  Pliny  fays  Alexander  the  Great  erected 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Indies. 

Manubiary  Column, fvomlhe  Lai'mmanubice,  "fpoils 
of  the  enemy  ;."  a  column  adorned  with  trophies  built 
in  imitation  of  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were 
anciently  hung.     See  Trophy. 

Memorial  Column,  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any 
remarkable  event  ;  as  the  monument  of  London,  built 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city 
in  1666.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow,  with 
a  winding  ftair-cafe ;  and  terminated  a-top  with  wa- 
ving flames.  There  is  alfo  another  of  the  kind,  in 
form  of  an  obelifk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  memory  of  the  famous  paffage  of  that 
river  by  the  great  Guilavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 

Menlan  Column,  any  Column  which  fupports  a  bal- 
cony or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column, 
Suetonius  and  Afcanius  refer  to  one  Menias  ;  who  ha- 
ving fold  his  houfe  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  confuls,  to  be 
converted  in  a  public  edifice,  referved  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  railing  a  column  withoutfide,  to  bear  a  balcony, 
whence  he  might  fee  the  fliews. 

Military  Column,  was  a  column  of  marble  raifed 
by  order  of  Auguftus  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  fo- 
rum ;  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  the  diflances  of  the 


was  dug  up  in  the  temple  of  peace 

block  of  white  marble  49;  feet  high,  and  five  feet  eight 

inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  term  ftatuary  column  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  Caryatides,  perlians,  termini,  and  other  human  fi- 
gures, which  do  the  office  of  columns  ;  and  which  Vi- 
truvins  calls  telomoncs  and  atldntes.  See  Architec- 
ture, n°  54. 

Triumphal  Column,  a  column  erected  among  the  an- 
cients in  honour  of  an  hero  ;  the  joints  of  the  ftones, 
or  courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  many  crowns 
as  he  had  made  different  military  expeditions.  Each 
crown  had  its  particular  name,  as  vallaris,  which  was 
befet  with  fpikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced  a  pali- 
fiide.  Muralis,  adorned  with  little  turrets  or  battle- 
ments, for  having  mounted  an  aflault.  Navalls,  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  yeffels  ;  for  having  overcome  at 
lea.  Obfidiunales,  or  graviinales,  of  grais;  for  having 
raifed  a  liege.  Ovans,  of  myrtle  ;  which  exprefied 
an  ovation,  or  little  triumph  ;  and  triumpkalis,  of  lau- 
rel, for  a  grand  triumph.     See  Crown. 

COLUMNA1UUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  heavy 
tribute,  demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a  houfe.  It  was 
firll  laid  on  by  Julius  Cacfar,  in  order  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  extravagant  expences  laid  out  on  fumptuous  build- 
ings. 

CGLUMNEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfoliate.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite ; 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched  and  entire  ;  gibbous 
above  the  bafe  ;  the  antherae  convex  ;  the  capi'ule  bi- 
locular.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Marti- 
nico,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  defcription. 

COLUMNIFERI,    in  botany,  an  order  of  plants 


feveral  cities,  &c.  of  the  empire   were  reckoned,  by     inihe  fragmentamethodiuaturalis  of  Linnaeus,  in  which 


other  milliary  columns  difpofed  at  equal  diflances  on 
all  the  grand  roads.  This  column  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  feen  on  the  bal- 
luftrade  of  the  perron  of  the  capital  at  Rome.  Its 
proportion  is  maffive,  being  a  fhort  cylinder,  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  It  was  called  milliarium 
anreirm,  as  having  been  gilt,  atleail  the  ball,  by  order 
of  Auguftus.  It  was  reftored  by  the  emperors  Vefpa- 
fian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  inferiptions. 

Military  Column,  among  the  Romans,  a  column 
whereon  was  engraven  a  lift  of  theforces  in  the  Roman 
army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order  ;  with 
defign  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  number  of  fol- 
diers,  and  of  the  order  preferved  in  any  military  ex- 
pedition. They  had  another  kind  of  military  column, 
which  they  called  coluvma  bellica,  funding  before  the 
temple  of  Janus  ;  at  the  foot  whereof  the  conful  decla- 
red war,  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards  the  enemies 
countries. 

Sepulchral  Column,  anciently  was  a  column  erected 
on  a  tomb  or  fepulchrc,  with  an  infeription  on  its  bafe. 


are  the  following  genera,  viz.  bixa,  corchorus,  helio- 
carpus,  kiggelaria,  microcos,  muntingia,  thea,  tilea, 
turnera,  triumfetta,  ayenia,  grevia,  helicteres,  klein- 
hovia,  adanfonia,  alcaea,  althaea,  bombax,  camellia, 
gofypium,  hermannia,  hibifcus,  lavatera,  malope,  mal- 
va,  melochia,  napaea,  pentapetes,  lida,  ftewartia,  theo- 
broma,  urena,  waltharia. 

COLURES,  in  aflronomy  and  geography,  two  great 
circles  fuppofed  to  interfect  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  fol- 
ftitial  and  equinoctial  points  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Geo- 
graphy. 

COLURT,  a  little  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  in 
the  Archipelago,  formerly  called  Salamis.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on  the  fouth 
fide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  world.  The  famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax, 
who  makes  filch  a  figure  in  Homer's  Iliad,  was  king 
of  this  ifland.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a  poor  place  ; 
its  commodities  confifl  of  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rofin, 
pit-coal,  fponges,  and  pot- allies,  which  they  carry  to 

Athens. 
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Golmea    Athens.     It  is  Seven  miles  foatli  from  Athens,  and  is 
II         feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  ftrait  about  a  mile 
Colymbus.  over. 

' w '      COLUTEA,  bastard-sena,  in  botany  :  A  genus 

of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  nacural  method  ranking 
under  the  32d  order,  Papiliouacea.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quefid;  the  legumen  inflated,  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bafe.  There" are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them 
deciduous  flowering  lhrubs,  adorned  with  many-lobed 
leaves,  and  butterfly-Shaped  flowers,  of  a  deep  yellow 
or  red  colour.  They  are  propagated  both  by  feeds 
and  layers,  and  are  hardy  enough,  though  they  fome- 
rimes  require  a  little  ihelter  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold. 

COLYBA,  or  Colybus;  a  term  in  the  Greek  li- 
turgy, lignifying  an" offering  of  corn  and  boiled  pulfe, 
made  in  honour  of  the  faints,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
dead. 

Balfamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo,  Allatius,  and  others,  have 
written  on  the  fubjecf  of  colyba :  thehibilance  of  what 
they  have  faid  is  as  follows  :  The  Greeks  boil  a  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps  on  a  plate  ; 
adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  fmall,  and  grape-ftones, 
which  they  divide  into  feveral  compartments,  fepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  leaves  of  parlley.  A  little 
heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they  call  noxvCa.  They 
have  a  particular  formula  for  the  benediction  of  the 
colyba  :  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon 
may  be  fed  with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better 
condition  than  other  people,  they  deSire  God  to  blefs 
thofe  fruits,  and  thofe  who  eat  them,  becaufe  offered 
to  his  glory,  to  the  honour  of  fuch  a  faint,  and  in  me- 
mory of  the  faithful  deceafed.  Balfamon  refers  the 
institution  of  this  ceremony  to  St  Athanafius;  but 
the  Greek  Synaxary  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  apo- 
state. 

COLYMBUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  has  no  teeth,  is  fubu- 
lated,  flraight,  and  fharp-pointed  ;  the  teeth  are  in  the 
throat ;  the  noflrils  are  linear,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the 
bill ;  and  the  legs  are  unfit  for  walking.  This  genus 
includes  the  divers,  guillemots,  and  grebes;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  molt  remarkable  fpecies. 

i.  The  grylle,  or  black  guillemot,  is  in  length  1 4  inch- 
es, in  breadth  22  ;  the  bill  is  an  inch  and  an  half  long, 
flraight,  flender,  and  black;  the  infide  of  the  mouth  red; 
on  each  wing  is  a  large  bed  of  white,  which  in  young 
birds  is  fpotted  ;  the  tips  of  the  leifer  quill-feathers,  and 
the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  white  :  except  thofe,  the 
whole  plumage  is  black.  In  winter  it  is  faid  to  change 
to  white  ;  and  a  variety  fpotted  with  black  and  white 
is  not  uncommon  in  Scotland.  The  tail  coniilts  of  12 
feathers ;  the  legs  are  red.  Thefe  birds  are  found 
on  the  Bafs  Iile  in  Scotland  ;  in  the  ifland  of  St  Kilda ; 
and,  as  Mr  Ray  imagines,  in  the  Farm  Iflands  off  the 
eoafl  of  Northumberland.  It  has  alfo  been  feen  on  the 
rocks  of  Llandidno,  in  Caernarvonfhire,  in  Wales. 
Except  in  breeding-time  it  keeps  always  at  fea  ;  and 
is  very  difficult  to  be  (hot,  diving  at  the  flam  of  the 
pan.  The  Wellh  call  this  bird  cafcau  longur,  or  "  the 
Sailor's  hatred,"  from  a  notion  that  its  appearance 
forebodes  aiTorm.  It  vifits  St  Kilda's  in  march ;  makes 
its  neft  far  under  ground  ;  and  lays  a  grey  egg,  or,  as 
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Steller  lays,  whitish  and  fpotted  with  ruit,  and  fpeck-  Colymbus: 
led  with  aih- colour.  * — * ' 

2.  The  troile, or fooliih guillemot, weighs  24 ounces: 
itslength  is  17  inches,  the  breadth  27'. ;  the  bill  is  three 
inches  long,  black,  flraight,  and  fharp-pointed  ;  near  the 
end  of  the  lower  mandible  is  a  fmall  procefs  ;  the  infide 
of  the  mouth  yellow;  the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  bill  are  ihort  and  foft  like  velvet ;  from  the  eye  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  a  fmall  divifion  of  the 
feathers.  The  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
of  a  deep  moufe-colour ;  the  tips  of  the  lelier  quill- 
feathers  white ;  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body  is 
of  a  pure  white  ;  the  fides  under  the  wings  marked 
with  dufky  lines.  Immediately  above  the  thighs  are 
fome  long  feathers  that  curl  over  them.  The  legs  are 
dufky.  They  are  found  in  amazing  numbers  on  the 
high  cliffs  of  feveral  of  the  Britilh  coafls,  and  appear 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  auk.  They  are  very  limple 
birds :  for  notwithstanding  they  are  fhot  at,  and  fee 
their  companions  killed  by  them,  they  will  not  quit 
the  rock.  Like  the  auk  they  lay  only  one  egg,  which 
is  very  large;  fome  are  of  a  fine  pale  blue;  others 
white,  fpotted,  or  molt  elegantly  ftreaked  with  lines 
crofling  each  other  in  all  directions.  They  continue 
about  the  Orkneys  the  whole  winter.  The  chief 
places  they  are  known  to  breed  in  are  the  uninhabited 
iile  of  Prieftholm,  near  the  ifle  of  Anglefy  ;  on  a  rock 
called  Godreve,  not  far  from  St  Ives  in  Cornwall ;  the 
Farm  illes  near  the  coaftof  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
cliffs  about  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire.  They  are  alfo 
found  in  mofl  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  to 
Spitfbergen,  the  coaft  of  Lapmark,  and  along  the 
white  and  icy  fea  quite  to  Kamptfchatka.  Is  frequent- 
ly met  with  on  the  coafls  of  Italy  in  the  winter.  It 
is  alfo  known  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  a  few  parts  of 
the  continent  of  North  America,  but  has  not  hitherto 
been  talked  of  as  common.  The  laft  Britifh  voyagers 
met  with  it  on  the  coaft  north  of  Nootka  Sound.  It  is 
known  by  feveral  names  ;  by  the  Welch,  guillem ;  at 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  guillemot  orfea-hen  ;  in 
Yorkfhire,  z/cont ;  by  the  Cornilh,  kid Jab  ;  in  the  Sou- 
thern parts,  luillock  ;  and  in  Kamtfchatka,  aru  or  kara. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  laft  kill  them  in  numbers  for 
the  fake  of  their  flefh,  though  it  is  certainly  very 
tough  and  ill  tafted  ;  but  more  efpecially  for  their 
Skins,  of  which,  as  of  other  fowls,  they  make  gar- 
ments :  the  eggs  are  alfo  accounted  a  great  deli- 
cacy. 

3.  The  feptentrionalis,  or  red-throated  diver,  is 
more  elegantly  fhaped  than  the  others.  It  weighs 
three  pounds.  The  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is 
two  feet ;  to  the  toes  two  feet  four  inches  :  the  breadth 
three  feet  five  inches.  The  head  is  fmall  and  taper, 
the  bill  flraight ;  the  head  and  chin  are  of  a  fine  uni- 
form grey ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  marked  with 
dufky  and  white  lines  pointing  downwards;  the  throat 
is  of  a  dull  red  ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body, 
tail,  and  wings,  of  a  deep  grey,  almoft  duSky  ;  but  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  back  are  marked  with  a 
few  white  fpots ;  the  under  fide  of  the  body  is  white  ; 
the  legs  duSky.  This  fpecies  breeds  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  It  is 
found  alfo  in  Ruflia,  Siberia,  and  Kamtfchatka  ;  but 
does  not  haunt  the  inland  lakes.  It  is  common  in  Ice- 
land! 
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Colymbu*.  land  and  Greenland,  where  it  breeds  in  June,  and  lays 

- — ^ '  rw0  afli-coloared  eggs,  marked  with  a  few  black  fpots  ; 

it  makes  its  nefl  in  the  grafs  on  the  ihores,  compofcd 
of  mofs  and  grafs,  and  placed  contiguous  to  the  water. 
It  fwims  and  dives  well,  and  flies  admirably,  and  while 
flying  is  very  noify.  It  feeds  on  fmall  fifti,  crabs,  and 
fea  infects.  In  the  fummer,  it  inhabits  the  rivers  of 
Hudfon's  bay,  appearing  as  foon  as  the  rivers  are 
open.  Here  it  lays  in  June,  and  lines  the  neft  with  a 
little  down  from  its  own  breaft ;  the  young  fly  before 
the  end  of  Auguft,  and  they  all  depart  in  September. 
They  are  called  by  the  natives  affee-moqua.  They 
prey  much  on  the  fifh  entangled  in  the  nets  ;  but  are 
often  thereby  caught  themfelvcs. 

4.  The  arcticus,  or  black  throated  diver,  is  fomewbat 
larger  than  the  laft :  the  bill  is  black,  andalfo  the  front; 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  cinereous  ;  the  fides 
of  the  neck  marked  with  black  and  white  lines  pointing 
downwards;  the  fore-part  of  a  glolfy  variable  black, 
purple,  and  green.  The  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  black,  marked,  the  two  firlt  with  fquare, 
the  laft  with  round  fpots  of  white  ;  the  quill-feathers 
dufky  ;  the  breatt  and  belly  white  ;  the  tail  fliort  and 
black;  legs  partly  dufky,  and  partly  reddifh.  This 
fpecies  is  now  and  then  found  in  England,  but  is  not 
common.  It  is  fufficiently  plenty  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Frequent  in  the  inland  lakes  of  Siberia,  efpecially  thofc 
of  the  arctic  regions;  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the 
Ferroe  Kles  ;  and  in  America  at  Kudfon's  bay.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  cry  and  be  very  reftlefs  before  rain,  making 
a  great  noife  :  hence  the  Norwegians  think  it  impious 
to  deftroy  this  fpecies  ;  but  the  Swedes,  lefs  fuperfti- 
tious,  drefs  their  fkins,  which,  like  all  of  this  genus, 
are  exceedingly  tough,  and  ufe  them  for  gun-cafes  and 
facings  for  winter  caps. 

5.  The  glacialis,  or  northern  diver,  is  three  feet  five 
inches  in  length  ;  the  breadth  four  feet  eight ;  the  bill  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  four  inches  Ion*;,  black  and 
ftrongly  made.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  adeep  black  ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  latter  is  marked  with  a  large  femilu- 
narwhiteband ;  immediately  under  the  throatis  another ; 
both  marked  with  black  oblong  ftrokes  pointing  down  : 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  deep  black  ;  gioffed 
with  a  rich  purple  ;  the  whole  under  fide  of  the  body 
is  white  ;  the  fides  of  the  breaft  marked  with  black 
lines  ;  the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  fcapulars, 
are  black  marked  with  white  fpots  ;  thofe  on  the  fca- 
pulars are  very  large,  and  of  a  fquare  fhape ;  two  at 
the  end  of  each  feather.  The  tail  is  very  fliort,  and 
almoft  concealed  by  the  coverts,  which  are  dufky, 
fpotted  with  white  ;  the  legs  are  black.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  feveral  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  is  not 
very  frequent  on  the  Britifh  fhores ;  nor  ever  feen  fouth- 
ward  except  in  very  fevere  winters.  It  is  feldom  met 
with  on  land,  being  for  the  moil  part  on  the  open  fca, 
where  it  is  continually  diving  for  fifn,  which  it  does 
with  great  agility,  and  flies  high  and  well.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  where  it  breeds,  and  at 
that  time  frequents  the  frefh  waters.  It  is  fnfliciently 
plentiful  in  Norway,  and  all  along  the  arclic  coafts,  as 
far  as  the  river  Ob,  in  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The 
Barabinzians,  a  nation  fituated  between  that  river  and 
thelrtifch,  tan  the  breaftsof  this  and  other  water-fowl; 
whole  fkins  they  prepare  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre- 


fcrve  the  down  upon  them  ;  and  fewing  a  number  of  Colyir.lwu 

them  together,  their  hufbands  fell  them,  to  make  pel-  ' ^— 

lices,  caps,  &c.  Garments  made  of  thefe  are  very 
warm,  never  imbibing  the  leaft  moifturc  ;  and  are  more 
-lafting  than  could  be  imagined.  It  is  alfo  met  wkh 
among  the  lakes  of  Hudfon's  bay.  The  natives  of 
Greenland  ufe  the  fkins  for  clothing;  and  the  In- 
dians about  Hudfon's  bay  adorn  their  heads  with  cir- 
clets of  their  feathers.  At  the  laft  place  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  athin%e-moqua.  As  they  are  feldom 
feen  on  the  fea-coaits,  but  chiefly  among  the  lakes, 
they  are  called  by  the  Indians  inland  loons. 

6.  The  immer,  or  ember-goofe,  is  fupcricr  in  fize 
to  a  common  goofe.  The  head  is  d-ufky  ;  the  back, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  clouded  with  lighter 
and  darker  fhades  of  the  fame.  The  primaries  and 
tail  are  bla:k  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  neck  fpotted  with 
dufky  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  lilvcry  :  the  legs  black. 
They  inhabit  the  feas  about  the  Orkney  illands ;  but 
in  fevere  winters  vilit  the  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  are  found  alfo  in  Iceland,  and  molt  parts 
of  northern  Europe ;  likewife  in  Kamtfchatka  ;  but 
not  in  any  parts  of  Siberia  or  Ruflia.  It  likewife  in- 
habits Switzerland,  particularly  on  the  lake  Conftance, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  fiiid^r.  It  is  faid 
to  dive  wonderfully  well,  and  to  rite  at  an  amazing 
diflance  from  the  place  where  it  plunged.  The  female 
makes  its  neft  among  the  reeds  and  flags,  and  places 
it  in  the  water;  fo  that  it  is  continually  wet,  as  in 
fome  of  the  grebe  genus.  It  is  difficult  to  be  taken, 
either  on  land  or  fwimming  on  the  water;  but  is  not 
iinfrequcntly  caught  under  the  water  by  a  hook  baited 
with  a  fmall  fifli,  its  ufual  food. 

7.  The  Chinefe  diver,  defenbed  by  Mr  Latham  ; 
the  fize  uncertain,  but  in  the  drawing  the  length  was 
14  inches.  The  bill  dulky  :  irides  afh-colonr:  the 
upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
dulky  greenifh  brown  ;  the  middle  of  the  feathers  much 
darker  :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  the  fame,  but  con- 
fiderably  paler :  chin  pale  rufous  :  breaft  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  pale  rufous  white,  marked  with  dufky 
rufous  fpots  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  plain  brown,  the 
laft  fliort:  legs  alh- colour.  Suppofed  to  inhabit  Chi- 
na, as  Mr  Latham  faw  it  among  other  well  painted 
drawings  at  Sir  Jofeph  Banks's  ;  it  was  in  the  attitude 
of  fifhing,  with  a  brafs  ring  round  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  in  the  manner  of  the  figure,  Plate  CXXVL 
From  the  various  and  uncertain  accounts  of  authors, 
we  are  not  clear  what  birds  the  Chinefe  ufe  for  catch- 
ing fifli ;  the  enftom,  however,  of  doing  it  is  manifefit, 
from  the  relations  of  many  travellers.  The  bird  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  has  a  ring  fattened  round  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fwallowing  ;  be- 
fides  this  it  has  a  (lender  long  firing  fattened  to  it ; 
and,  thus  accoutred,  is  taken  by  its  roafter  into  his 
fifhing  boat,  from  the  edge  of  which  it  is  taught  to 
plunge  after  the  fifh  as  they  pais  by  ;  and  as  the  ring- 
prevents  their  palling  further  downwards,  they  are 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  bird  as  fafl  as  they  are 
caught.  In  this  manner  fometimes  a  great  many  are 
procured  in  the  comfe  of  a  few  hours.  When  the 
keeper  of  the  bird  has  taken  fufficient  for  himfelf,  the 
ring  is  taken  off,  and  the  poor  Have  fuffered  to  fatisfy 
its  own  hungers  We  do  not  here  give  this  bird  as  the 
one  moil  commonly  ufed  for  the  above  purpofe  ;  but 

have 
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figure  it;  as  a  {pecks,  if  not 
ie\v,  at  leaft  as  not  generally  known  ;  and  probably, 
from  the  ciixumftance  of  its  fituation  in  the  painting, 
may^proveone  of  the  birds  ufed  on  this  occafion. 

8.Theftellatus,  or  fpeckled  diver,  a  fpecies  lefs  than 
the  former,  weighs  two  pounds  and  a  half:  and  is  27 
inches  in  length  and  three  feet  nine  in  breadth.  The 
bill  is  three  inches  long,  bending  a  tride  upwards  ;  and 
is  of  a  pale  horn  colour,  the  top  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble dmky  :  the  head  is  dufky,  dotted  with  grey  ;  hind 
part  of  the  neck  plain  dufky  ;  the  fides  under  the  eye, 
the  chin,  and  throat,  white;  fore  part  of  the  neck  very 
pale  alh-colour  ;  back  dufky,  marked  with  oval  fpots 
of  white  ;  fides  of  the  breaft  and  body  the  fame  but 
fmaller ;  the  fpots  on  the  rump  and  tail  minute  ;  breaft 
and  under  parts  white ;  quills  dufky  ;  legs  brown  ; 
webs  and  claws  pale.  This  bird  is  pretty  frequent  in 
England  ;  fuihciendv  fo  on  the  river  Thames,  where 
it  is  called  by  the  fifhermeny/>?vtf  loon,  being  often  feen 
in  vaft  numbers  among  the  ihoals  of  that  fiih,  diving 
after  them,  and  frequently  approaching  very  near  the 
boats  while  fifhing.  It  is  common  about  the  Baltic 
and  the  White  Sea,  but  not  obferved  in  other  parts  of 
Ruflia,  yet  is  a  native  of  Kamtfchatka.  It  lays  two 
eggs  in  the  grafs,  on  the  borders  of  lakes  not  far  from 
the  fea  ;  they  are  exact ly  oval,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
goofe,  dufky,  marked  with  a  few  black  fpots.  Thefe 
are  alfo  frequent  about  the  filh  ponds  in  France,  ex- 
cept they  are  frozen,  when  they  betake  themfelves  to 
the  rivers.  This  and  the  two  laft  vifit  New  York  in 
winter,   but  return  very  far  north  to  breed. 

9. The  cry  flatus, crefteddiver,orcargoofe,  weighs  two 
pounds  and  an  half.  Its  length  is  2 1  inches  the  breadth 
30  ;  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  red  at  the 
bafe,  and  black  at  the  point ;  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes  is  a  ftripe  of  black  naked  fkin  ;  the  irides  are  of 
a  fine  pale  red  ;  the  tongue  is  a  third  part  fhorter  than 
the  bill,  Mender,  hard  at  the  end,  and  alittle  divided  ; 
0:1  the  head  is  a  large  duflcy  creft.,  feparated  in  the 
middle.  The  cheeks  and  throat  are  furrounded  with 
a  long  pendent  ruff,  of  a  bright  tawney  colour,  edged 
with  black  ;  the  chin  is  white  ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  is  a  black  line,  and  above  that  a  white  one;  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  a  footy  hue  ; 
the  rump,  for  it  wants  a  tail,  is  covered  with  long  foft 
down.  The  covert-feathers  on  the  fecond  and  third 
joints  of  the  wing,  and  the  under  coverts,  are  white  ; 
all  the  other  wing-feathers,  except  the  fecondaries, 
arc  dufky,  thofe  being  white  ;  the  breaft  and  belly 
are  of  a  moft  beautiful  iilvery  white,  gloffy  as  fattin  : 
theoutfide  of  the  legs  and  the  bottom  of  the  feet  are 
dufky ;  the  infide  of  the  legs  and  the  toes  of  a  pale 
green.  Thefe  birds  frequent  the  meres  of  Shrop- 
fhireand  Chefhire,  where  they  breed  ;  and  the  great 
fen  of  Lincolnfhire,  where  they  are  called  gaunt. 
Their  fkins  are  made  into  tippets,  and  fold  at  as  high 
a  price  as  thofe  which  come  from  Geneva.  This  fpe- 
cies  lays  four  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  and  the  fame 
fize  with  thofe  of  a  pigeon.  The  neft  is  formed  of 
the  roots  of  bugbane,  ftalks  of  water-lily,  pond-weed 
and  water- violet,  floating  independent  among  the  reeds 
and  flags  j  the  water  penetrates  it,  and  the  bird  fits 
and  hatches  the  eggs  in  that  wet  condition  ;  the  neft 
is  fomctimes  blown  from  among  the  flags  into  the 
middle  of  the  water :  in  thefe  circumftances  the  fable 
Vol.  V. 
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of  the  halcyon's  neft  may,  in  foine  meafure,  be  vindi-  ColymLu! 
cated.     It  is  a  careful  nurfe  of  its  young;   being  ob-      Com. 
ferved  to  feed  them  moft  affiduoufly,    commonly   with*1 
fmall  eels  ;  and  when  the  infant  brood  are  tired,  the 
parent  will  carry  them  either  on  its  back  or  under  its 
wings.     It  preys  on  filh,  and  is  almoft  perpetually  di- 
ving ;  it  does  not  fhow  much  more  than  the  head  a- 
bove  water  ;  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  (hot,  as  it  darts 
down  on  the  leaft  appearance  of  danger.     It  is  never 
feen  on  land  ;  and,  though   difturbed    ever  fo  often, 
will  not  fly  farther  than  the  end  of  the  lake.     lt>  fkin 
is  out  offeafon  about  February,  lofmg  then  its  bright 
colour  ;  and  in  the  breeding  time  its  breaft  is  almoft 
bare.     The  flefh  is  exccffively  rank. 

10.  The  urinator,  or  tippet-grebe,  thought  by  Mr 
Latham  not  to  be  a  different  fpecies  from  the  former, 
being  only  fomewhat  lefs,  and  wanting  the  creft  and 
ruff.  The  fides  of  the  neck  are  ftriped  downwards  from 
the  head  with  narrow  lines  of  black  and  white  :  in  other 
refpects  the  colours  and  marks  agree  with  that  bird. 
This  fpecies  has  been  fhot  onRoftern  Mere  in  Chefhire. 
It  is  rather  fcarce  in  England,  but  is  common  in  the 
winter  time  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  They  appear 
there  in  flocks  of  10  or  12  ;  and  are  killed  for  the 
fake  of  their  beautiful  fkins.  The  under  fide  of  them 
being  dreffed  with  the  feathers  on,  are  made  into 
muffs  and  tippets  :  each  bird  fells  for  about  14  {hillings. 

1  l.Theauritus, eared  grebe, or  dob-chick,  is  hi  length 
one  foot  to  the  rump  ;  the  extent  is  22  inches  ;  the  bill 
black,  llender  and  flightly  recurvated ;  the  irides 
crimfon  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  black  ;  the  throat 
fpotted  with  white  ;  the  whole  upper  fide  of  a  blackiih 
brown,  except  the  ridge  of  the  wing  about  the  firft 
joint,  and  the  fecondary  feathers,  which  are  white  ; 
the  breaft,  belly,  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
white  ;  the  fubaxillary  feathers,  and  fome  on  the  fie  e 
of  the  rump,  ferruginous.  Behind  the  eyes,  on  each 
fide,  is  a  tuft  of  long,  loofe,  ruft  coloured  feathers 
hanging  backwards;  the  legs  are  of  a  dufky  green. 
They  inhabit  the  fens  near  Spalding,  England,  where 
they  breed.  No  external  difference  is  to  be  obferved 
between  the  male  and  the  female  of  this  fpecies.  The/ 
make  their  neft  not  unlike  that  of  the  former;  and 
lay  four  or  five  fmall  eggs. 

12.  The  horned  grebe,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  teal  ; 
weight  one  pound;  length,  one  foot  ;  breadth,  16 
inches.  Bill  one  inch,  dufky  ;  head  very  full  of  fea- 
thers, and  of  agloliy  deep  green,  nearly  black:  thro' 
each  eye  is  a  ftrcak  of  yellow  feathers,  elongated  into 
a  tuft  as  it  palfcs  to  the  hind  head  :  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  and  back  is  a  dufky  brown  ;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  breaft,  dark  orange  red  :  the  leffer  wins: 
coverts,  cinerous  ;  the  greater  end  quills,  black  ;  mid- 
dle ones,  white  :  belly,  a  gloify  white  ;  legs,  cinerous, 
blue  before,  pale  behind.-— It  inhabits  Hudfbn's  bay  ; 
and  firft  appears  in  May,  about  the  freih  waters.  It 
lays  from  two  to  four  white  eggs  in  June,  among  the 
aquatic  plants  ;  and  is  faid  to  cover  them  when  abroad. 
Ir  retires  fouth  in  autumn  ;  appears  then  at  New  York, 
flaying  till  fpring,  when  it  returns  to  the  north.  For 
its  vaft  quicknefs  in  diving,  it  is  called  the  ivattr-witch. 
At  Hudfon's  bay,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  fee keep. 
See  Plate  CXLIII. 

COM,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  empire  of  Perfia,  and 
province  of  Iracagemi.     It  is  a  large  populous  place, 
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but  lias  fuffered  greatly  by  the  civil  wars.     E.  Long. 
49.   ii.  N.  Lat.  34.  o. 

COMA,  or  Coma-vigil,  a  preternatural  propen- 
fity  to  Deep,  when,  neverthelefs,  the  patient  does  not 
ileep,  or  if  he  does,  awakes  immediately  without  any 
relief.     See  Medicine-//«/«c. 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice's  hair,  in  aftronomy,  a 
modern  constellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  com- 
pofed  of  unformed  ftars  between  the  Lion's  tail  and 
Bootes.  This  conftellation  is  faid  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  Conon,  an  aftronomer,  in  order  to  confole  the 
queen  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  for  the  lofs  of  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  which  was  ftolen  out  of  the  temple  of  Venus, 
where  ihe  had  dedicated  it  on  account  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  her  hufband.  The  ftars  of  this  conftella- 
tion, in  Tycho's  Catalogue,  are  fourteen  ;  in  Hevelius's 
twenty-one;  and  in  the  Bri  tannic  Catalogue,forty-three. 
Coma  Somnolentum,  is  when  the  patient  continues  in 
a  profound  ileep;  and,  when  awakened,  immediately 
relapfes,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

COMARUM,  marsh-cinquefoil  :  A  genus  of 
the  polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  35th  order,  Sentkofa.  The  calyx  is  decemfid  ; 
the  petals  five,  lefs  than  the  calyx  ;  the  receptacle 
of  the  feeds  ovate,  fpongy,  and  perfifting.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  rifes  about 
two  feet  high,  and  bears  fruit  fomewhat  like  that 
of  the  ftrawberry.  It  grows  natnrally  in  bogs,  fo  is 
not  eaiily  preferved  in  gardens.  The  root  dyes  a 
dirty  red.  The  Iriih  rub  their  milking  pails  with  it, 
and  it  makes  the  milk  appear  thicker  and  richer. 
Goats  eat  the  herb  ;  cows  and  iheep  are  not  fond  of 
it  ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

COMB,  an  inftrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs 
rlax,  wool,  hair,  &c. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
England. 

Co imb  is  alfo  the  creft,  or  red  fleflry  tuft,  growing 
upon  a  cock's  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engage- 
ment, or  a  difference  decided  by  arms.  See  Battle. 
Combat,  in  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of  fome 
doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel  by  the  fwords  or  baftons  of  two 
champions.  This  formof  proceeding  was  very  frequent, 
not  only  in  criminal  but  in  civil  caufes  ;  being  built  on  a 
fuppoiition  that  God  would  never  grant  the  victory  but 
to  him  who  had  the  beft  right.  The  laft  trial  of  this 
kind  in  England  was  between  Donald  lord  Ray  appel- 
lant, and  David  Ramfay,  efq;  defendant,  when,  after 
many  formalities,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  King's 
pleafure.     See  the  article  Battle. 

COMBER,  or  Cumber  (Thomas),  an  eminent  di- 
vine born  at  Weftram  in  Kent,  in  1645,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  ;  created  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and,  after 
feveral  preferments  in  the  church,  was  made  dean  of 
Durham.  He  was  chaplain  to  Anne  princefs  of  Den- 
mark, and  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He 
was  author  of  feveral  works,  viz.  1.  A  fcholaftical 
hiftory  of  the  primitive  and  general  ufe  of  Liturgies. 
2.  A  Companion  to  the  Alter.  3.  A  brief  difcourfe 
upon  the  offices  of  baptifm,  catechifm,  and  confirma- 
tion.    He  died  in  1699,  aged  55. 

COMBINATION,  properly  denotes  an  aflemblage 
of  feveral  things,  two  by  two. 

Combination,  in  mathematics,  is  the  variation  or 
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alteration  of  any  numbers  of  quantities,  letters,  or  the  Combiaa- 
likeinallthe  different  manners  poffible.  SeeCHANGES.      tion. 

Aphorifms.  I.  In  all  combinations,  if  from  an  ari.th-  v~~v~' 
metic  decreafmg  feries,  whofe  firft  term  is  the  number 
out  of  which  the  combinations  are  to  be  formed,  and 
whofe  common  difference  is  1,  there  be  taken  as 
many  terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  combined, 
and  thefe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other  ;  and  if 
from  the  feries  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  there  may  be  taken 
the  fame  number  of  terms,  and  they  be  multiplied  in- 
to each  other  ;  and  the  firft  product  be  divided  by  the 
fecond  ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  the  combina- 
tions required.  Therefore,  if  you  would  know  how 
many  ways  four  quantities  can  be  combined  in  feven, 
multiply  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  feries,  7,  6,  5,  4, 
&c.  together,  and  divide  the  product,  which  will  be  1 

840,  by  the  product.,  of  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  fe- 
ries, 1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  which  is  24,  and  the  quotient 
35  will  be  the  combinations  of  4  in  7.  II.  In  all 
permutations,  if  the  feries  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  be  con- 
tinued to  as  many  terms  as  their  are  quantities  to  be 
changed,  and  thofe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  o- 
ther  ;  the  product  will  be  the  number  of  permutations 
fought.  Thus,  if  you  would  know  how  many  permu- 
tations can  be  formed  with  five  quantities,  multiply 
the  terms  1,  2,  3,  4,  ?,  together,  and  the  product  120 
will  be  the  number  of  all  the  permutations. 

Problems.  I.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  that 
may  be  rung  on  12  bells.  It  appears  by  the  fecond 
aphorifm,  that  nothing  more  is  necelTary  here  than 
to  multiply  the  numbers  from  1  to  12  continually  into 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner,  and  the  laft  pro- 
duct will  be  the  number  fought. 

I 

2 

2 
_3 

6 

_4 

24 
_5 
120 
_6 
720 
7 


362880 
10 

3628800 
11 

39916800 
12 


479,001,600 
II.  Suppofe  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  wrote 
fo  fmall  that  no  one  of  them  fhall  take  up  more  fpace 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fquareinch:  to  find  how 
many  fquare  yards  it  would  require  to  write  all  the 
permutations  of  the  24  letters  in  that  fize.  By  fol- 
lowing the  fame  method  as  in  the  laft  problem,  the 
number  of  permutations  of  the  24  letters  will  be  found 
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Combina-  to  be  62,044>84°>i 73>323>943>93°>oo.  Now  *e 
inches  in  a  fquare  yard  being  1296,  chat  number  mul- 
"*  tiplied  by  100  gives  129,600,  which  is  the  number  of 
letters  each  fquare  yard  will  contain  ;  therefore  if  we 
divide  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000  by  129600 
the  quotient,  which  is  478,741,050,720,092,160,  will 
be  the  number  of  yards  required,  to  contain  the 
abovementioned  number  of  permutations.  But  as 
all  the  24  letters  are  contained  in  every  permuta- 
tion, it  will  require  a  fpace  24  times  as  large  ;  that  is, 
11,489,785,217,282,211,840.  Now  the  number  of 
fquare  yards  contained  on  the  furface  of  the  whole 
earth  is  but  617,197,435*008,000,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  furface  18620  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
earth  to  write  all  the  permutations  of  the  24  letters  in 
the  fize  abovementioned. 

III.  To  find  how  many  different  ways  the  eldell 
hand  at  piquet  may  take  in  his  five  cards.  The  eldelt 
hand  having  12  cards  dealt  him,  there  remain  20 
cards,  any  five  of  which  may  be  in  thofe  he  takes  in ; 
confequently  we  are  here  to  find  how  many  ways  five 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  20.  Therefore,  by  apho- 
rifm  I.  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  18,  17,  16,  into  each 
other,  which  will  make  1860480,  and  that  number  be 
divided  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  multiplied  into  each  other, 
which  make  120,  the  quotient,  which  is  15504,  will 
be  the  number  of  ways  five  cards  may  be  taken  out  of 
20.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  15503  to  1,  that 
the  eldeft  hand  does  not  take  any  five  certain  cards. 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  deals  a  perfon  may  play 
at  the  game  of  while,  without  ever  holding  the  fame 
cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played  with  at 
whift  being  52,  and  the  number  dealt  to  each  perfon 
being  13,  it  follows,  that  by  taking  the  fame  me- 
thod as  in  the  laft  experiment,  that  is,  by  multiplying 
52  by  51,  50,  &c.  fo  on  to  4r,  which  will  make 
3,954,242,643,911,239,680,000,  and  then  dividing 
that  fum  by  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  13,  which  will  make 
6,227,020,800,  the  quotient,  which  is  635,01 3,559,600 
will  be  the  number  of  different  ways  1 3  cards  may  be 
taken  out  of  52,  and  confequently  the  number  fought. 
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The  conftruction  of  this  table  is  very  Ample.  The 
line  A  a  coniifls  of  the  firft  12  numbers.  The  line 
A  b  confifts  every  where  of  units  ;  and  fecond  term  3, 
of  the  line  B  c,  is  compofed  of  the  two  terms  1  and  2 
in  the  preceding  rank  :  the  third  term  6,  in  that  line, 
is  formed  of  the  two  terms  3  and  3  in  the  preceding 
rank  :  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  every  term,  after  the  firft,, 
being  compofed  of  the  two  next  terms  in  the  prece- 
ding rank  :  and  by  the  fame  method  it  may  be  conti- 
nued to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  find  by  this  table 
how  often  any  number  of  things  can  be  combined  in 
another  number,  under  13,  as  fuppofe  5  cards  out  of 
8  ;  in  the  eighth  rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  which  is 
56,  and  that  is  the  number  required. 

Though  we  have  ihown  in  the  foregoing  problems 
the  manner  of  finding  the  combination  of  all  numbers 
whatever,  yet  as  this  table  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  fmall  numbers,  by  infpeft  ion  only,  it  will  be  found 
ufeful  on  many  occalions  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

V.  To  find  how  many  different  founds  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ftriking  on  a  harpfichord  two  or  more  of 
the  feven  natural  notes  at  the  fame  time.  1.  The 
combinations  of  two  in  feven,  by  the  foregoing  tri- 
angle are 

2.  The  combinations  of  3  in  7, 

3.  The  combinations  of  4  in  7, 

4.  The  combinations  of  5,  are 

5.  The  combinations  of  6,  are 

6.  The  feven  notes  all  together  once 
Therefore  the  number  of  all  the  founds  will  be       120 

VI.  Take  four  fquare  pieces  of  pafteboard,  of  the 
fame  dimenlion,  and  divide  them  diagonally,  that  is 
by  drawing  a  line  from  two  oppoiite  angles,  as  in  the 
figures,  into  8  triangles  ;  paint  7  of  thefe  triangles 
with  the  primitive  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  let  the  eighth  be  white.  To 
find  how  many  chequers  or  regular  four-fid  ed  figures, 
different  either  in  form  or  colour,  may  be  made  out 
of  thofe^  eight  triangles.  Firft,  by  combining  two  of 
thefe  triangles,  there  may  be  formed  either  the  trian- 
gular fquare  A,  or  the  inclined  fquare  B,  called  a  rhumb. 
Secondly,  by  combining  four  of  the  triangles,  the  large 
fquare  C  may  be' formed;  or  the  long  fquare  D,  cal- 
led a  parallelogram. 
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are 


21 

35 
35 
21 

7 
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Now  the  firft  two  fquares,  confifting  of  two  parts 
out  of  8,  they  may  each  of  them,  by  the  eighth  rank 
of  the  triangle  be  taken  28  different  ways,  which 
makes  56.  And  the  laft  two  fquares,  confifting  of 
four  parts,  may  each  be  taken  by  the  fame  rank  of  the 
triangle  70  times,  which  makes 
To  which  add  the  foregoing  number 

And  the  number  of  the  different  fquares  that 
may  be  formed  of  the  8  triangles,  will  be 
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Combina-  VII.  A  man  has  12  different  forts  of  flowers,  and  a 
tion.  large  number  of  each  fort.  He  is  defirous  of  fetting 
them  in  beds  or  flourifhes  in  his  parterre  :  Six  flowers 
in  fome,  7  in  others,  and  8  in  others  ;  fo  as  to  have 
the  greateft  variety  poflible  ;  the  flowers  in  no  two 
beds  to  be  the  fame.  To  find  how  many  beds  he 
muft  have.  1.  The  combinations  of  6  in  12  by  the 
laft  rank  of  the  triangle,  are  924 

2.  The  combinations  of  7  in  12,  are  792 

3.  The  combinations  of  8  in  12,  are  495 

Therefore  the  number  of  beds  muft  be  221 1 

VIII.  To  find  the  number  of  chances  that  may  be 
thrown  on  two  dice.  As  each  die  has  6  faces,  and  as 
every  face  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  all  the 
faces  of  the  other,  it  follows,  that  6  multiplied  by  6, 
that  is  36,  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  chances  ;  as 
is  alfo  evident  from  the  following  table  : 


Points. 

2 

I.I 

3 

2.1 

1.2 

4 

2.2 

3-r 

1-3] 

5 

4.I 

1.4 

3.22.3 

6 

3-3 

5-1 

r.54.2 

2.4 

7 

6.1 

1.6 

5.22.5 

4-3 

8 

4.4 

6.2 

2.65.3 

3-5 

9 

6-3 

3.6 

5-44-5 

10 

5-5 

6.4 

4-61 

1 1 

6.5 

5.6 

r2 

6.6 

Numb,  of 
chances. 


Numb,  of 
points. 


3-4 


I 

2 

2 

6 

3 

12 

4 

20 

5 

30 

6 

42 

5 

40 

4 

36 

3 

30 

2 

22 

1 

12 

36 

252 

It  appears  by  this  table,  1.  That  the  number  of 
chances  for  each  point  continually  increafes  to  the 
point  of  feven,  and  then  continually  decreafes  till  12: 
therefore  if  two  points  are  propofed  to  be  thrown, 
the  equality,  or  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other, 
is  clearly  viable  (  a  ) .  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances 
en  the  dice  being  252,  if  that  number  be  divided  by 
36,  the  number  of  different  throws  on  the  dice,  the 
quotient  is  7  :  it  follows  therefore,  that  at  every  throw 
there  is  an  equal  chance  of  bringing  feven  points. 
3.  As  there  are  36  chances  on  the  dice,  and  only  6 
of  them  doublets,  it  is  5  to  1,  at  any  one  throw,  a- 
gainft  throwing  a  doublet. 

By  the  fame  method  the  number  of  chances  upon 
any  number  of  dice  may  be  found  :  for  if  36  be  mul- 
tiplied by  6,  that  product,  which  is  216,  will  be  the 
chances  on  3  dice  ;  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied 
by  6,  the  product  will  be  the  chances  on  4  dice,  &c. 

Combinations  of  the  Cards.  The  following  expe- 
riments, founded  on  the  doctrine  of  combinations, 
may  poflibly  amufe  a  number  of  our  readers.  The 
tables  given  are  the  bafis  of  many  experiments,  as  well 
on  numbers,  letters, and  other fu Injects,  as  on  the  cards; 
but  the  effect  produced  by  them  with  the  laft  is  the 
mofl  furpriimg,  as  that  which  mould  feem  to  prevent 
any  collufion,  tfcat  is  the  muffling  of  the  cards,  is  on 
the  contrary  the  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds. 


It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  numbers  are  made 
ufe  of  in  forming  thefe  tables.  We  mail  here  confine 
ourfelves  to  fuch  as  are  applicable  to  the  fubfequent 
experiments.  Any  one  may  conftruct  them  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  he  intends  they 
fhall  anfwer. 

To  make  them,  for  example,  correfpond  to  the 
nine  digits  and  a  cipher,  there  muft  be  ten  cards,  and 
at  the  top  of  nine  of  them  muft  be  written  one  of  the 
digits,  and  on  the  tenth  a  cipher.  Thefe  cards  muft 
be  placed  upon  each  other  in  the  regular  order,  the 
number  1  being  on  the  firft,  and  the  cipher  at  bottom. 
You  then  take  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com- 
monly done  in  fhuffling,  and  taking  off  the  two  top 
cards,  1  and  2,  you  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4, 
upon  them  ;  and  under  thofe  four  cards  the  three  fol- 
lowing, 5,  6,  and  7  :  at  the  top  you  put  the  cards  8  and 
9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card  marked  o  ;  conftantly 
placing  in  fucceffion  2  at  top  and  3  at  bottom  :  And 
they  will  then  be  in  the  following  order  : 

8.9..3.4..r.2...5.6.7..o 
If  you  muffle  them  a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  manner, 
they  will  then  ftand  in  this  order  : 

6. 7.. 3. 4. .8.9. .1.2. 5. .0 

Thus,  at  every  new  fhuffle,  they  will  have  a  diffe- 
rent order,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  following  lines  : 

1  fhuffle   8.9.3.4.1.2.5.6.7.0 

2  6.7.3. 

3  2.5.3 

4  9-T-3' 

5  7.8.3. 

6  5.6.3, 

7  1.2.3, 
It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  this  number,  that 

the  cards  return  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  firft 
placed,  after  a  number  of  fhuffles,  which  added  to  the 
number  of  columns  that  never  change  the  order,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  cards.  Thus  the  number  of 
fhuffles  is  7,  and  the  number  of  columns  in  which  the 
cards  marked  3,  4,  &c.  never  change  their  places  is  3, 
which  are  equal  to  10,  the  number  of  the  cards.  This 
property  is  not  common  to  all  numbers  ;  the  cards 
fometimes  returning  to  the  firft  order  in  a  lefs  number, 
and  fometimes  in  a  greater  number  of  fhuffles  than  that 
of  the  cards. 

TABLES  of  COMBINATIONS, 

Conftructed  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

I.      For  ten  tiumbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  ift  deal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 


.4.8.9.I.2.5.O 

.4.6.7.8.9.1  O 

.4.2.5.6.7.8.0 
.4.9.I.2.5.6.O 
.4.7.8.9.I.2.O 
.4.5.6.7.8.9.0 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
o 


8 

9 

3 
4 

1 
2 

5 
6 

7 
o 


6 

7 

3 

4 
8 

9 

1 

2 

5 
o 


2 
5 
3 
4 
6 

7 
8 

9 
1 

o 

Thefe 


Combina- 
tion. 


(a)  It  is  eafy  from  hence  to  determine  whether  a  bett  propofed  at  hazard,  or  any  other  game  with  the  dice, 
be  advantageous  or  not ;  if  the  dice  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  the  cafe  for  any  long  time  toge- 
ther, as  it  is  fo  eafy  for  thofe  that  are  poifeffed  of  a  dexterity  of  hand  to  change  the  true  dice  for  falfe.) 


I 
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Combina-       Thefe  tables,  and  the  following  examples  at  piquet,  IV.      For  thirty-two  numbers.      -  Combina- 

tions,     except  the  36th,   appear   to  have  been  cornpofed  by     Order  before  dealing,  alter  ift  deal.  After  the  ad.  After  the  3d.       tions. 


M.  Guyot.  1  28  26  22 

II.     For  twenty -four  numbers. 
Order  before  dealing.  After  iftdeal.  After  the  ad.  After  the  3d 


2  29         27        2j 

3  23        17         7 


i  23         21  17 

2  24         22  20 


4  24         20         12 

5  18        IO         9 


18     12  *       '»     "      J 


5  13        5        13 


8  14        2       29 


14       6        14        9  8  14  2 

7  84        9         3        IO  9  8  i4 

8  9        3     *   18        "  3  23  17 
o          3       18        i2        I2  4  24  20 

13  1  28  26 


10  4  l9  *5 

11  I  23  21 

12  2  24  22 

13  5  13  5 


14  2  29         27 

15  5       18       10 

16  6       19       11 
t^                 17  7       13        1 

15  7        8         9 

16  10        4        19 

17  ir        J        23 

18  12        2        24 


g                 18  10  9  § 

19  11  3  23 

20  12  4  24 

21  15  5  18 


19         15        7         8 


22         16       6       19 


20  16       10        4       23         17        7       13 

21  17     11      1      24  20  I2  J 

22  20       16        10  2I       **        * 


23  21       17       11 

24  22       20 


26         22       16       6 


l6  27  25  21  15 

28  26  22  16 


III.     For  twenty -/even  numbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  ift  deal.  Afterthc  ad.  After  the  3d.  29  27  25  21 

j                             23                     21                         17  30  30  30  30 

24                      22                         20  31  31  31  31 

18                      12                           2  32  32  32  32 


2 
3 

4  19  15  7  I.  "  Several  letters  that  contain  no  meaning,  being 

5  13  5  13  "  written  upon  cards,  to  make  them,  after  they  have 

6  14  "  14  "  been  twice  fhuffled,   give  an  anfwer    to  a  queftion 
8  9  3  "  that  fhall  be  propofed  ;  as,  for  example,    What  is 

8  9  3  18  «  /oz,£  />"     Let;  j^  letters  be  written  on  as  many  cards 

9  3  l°  I2         which,  after  they  have  been  twice  muffled,   lhall  give 

10  4  19  l6  the  following  anfwer : 

11  I  23  21  A  dream  of  joy  that  foon  is  o'er. 

12  2  24  22  Firft,  write  one  of  the  letters  in  that  line  on  each 

13  5  13  5  of  the  cards  (b).     Then  write  the  anfwer  on  a  paper, 

14  °  14  o  anc]  affign  0nc  of  the  24  firft  numbers  to  each  card, 
I J  7  8  9  in  the  following  order  : 

16  10  4  19  A  DRE  AM  OF  JO  Y  T  H  A  T  S  O   O   N 

17  11  I  23  123456789  10 1112131415  16  17 18  19 

18  12  2  24  1    S    O'E  R. 

2021  22  23  24. 

I"  IO  4  Next,  write  on  another  paper   a  line  of  numbers, 

21  17  II  1  from  1  to  24,  and  lookingin  the  table  for  24  combi- 

22  20  16  10  nations,  you  will  fee  that  the  firft  number  after  the  fe- 

23  21  17  11  cond  fhuffle  is  21  ;  therefore  the  card  that  has  the   firil 

2 4  22  20  16  letter  of  the  anfwer,  which  is  A,    mult    be  placed 

25  25  25  25  againft  that  number,   in    the  line  of  numbers  you  have 

26  26  26  26  juftmae'e  (c).  In  like  manner  the  number  22  being  the 

27  27  27  fecond  of  the  fame  column,  indicates    that  the    card 

which 

(b)  Thefe  letters  mould  be  written  in  capitals  on  one  of  the  corners  of  each  card,  that  the  words   may  be 
eafily  legible  when  the  cards  are  fpread  open. 

(c)  For  the  fame  reafon,  if  you  would  have  the  anfwer  after  one  muffle,  the  cards  mult  be  placed   according 
tc  the  firft  column  of  the  table  ;  or  if  after  three  ihuffles,  according  to  the  third  column. 


19  15  7  8 

20 
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Combina-    which  anfwers  to  the  fecond  letter  D  of  the  anfwer, 
tioa.        muft  be  placed  againfl  that  number  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

' "* — '  The  cards  will  then  ftand  ia  the  following  order  : 

I  2  3  4  5  6   78  9  10  11   12  13141516171819 
OOF  SAMNTO    I     S     RHAEO'EJQ 
20  21  22  23  24 
R    A    D    Y    T 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  after  thefe  cards  have 
been  twice  muffled,  they  muft  infallibly  ftand  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  in  the  anfwer. 

Obferve  1.  You  fhould  have  feveral  queftions,  with 
their  anfwers,  confuting  of  24  letters,  written  on  cards  ; 
thefe  cards  fhould  be  put  in  cafes,  and  numbered,  that 
you  may  know  to  which  qneftion  each  anfwers  belongs. 
You  then  prefent  the  queftions ;  and  when  any  one  of 
them  is  chofen,  you  pull  out  the  cafe  that  contains  the 
anfwer,  and  mowing  that  the  letters  written  on  them 
make  no  fenfe,  you  then  muffle  them,  and  the  anfwer 
becomes  obvious. 

2.  To  make  this  experiment  the  more  extraordi- 
nary you  may  have  three  cards,  on  each  of  which  an 
anfwer  is  written  ;  one  of  which  cards  muft  be  a  little 
wider;  and  another  a  little  longer,  than  the  others. 
You  give  thefe  three  cards  to  any  one,  and  when  he 
has  privately  chofen  one  of  them,  he  gives  you  the  o- 
ther  two,  which  you  put  in  your  pocket  without  look- 
ing at  them,  having  difcovered  by  feeling  which  he 
has  chofen.  You  then  pull  out  the  cafe  that  contains  the 
cards  that  anfwer  this  queftion  and  perform  as  before. 

3.  You  may  alfo  contrive  to  have  a  long  card  at 
the  bottom,  after  the  fecond  fhuffle.  The  cards  may 
be  then  cut  feveral  times,  till  you  perceive  by  the 
touch  that  the  long  card  is  at  bottom,  and  then  give 
the  anfwer  ;  for  the  repeated  cuttings,  however  often, 
will  make  no  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  cards. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  obfer  vat  ions  is  applicable  to 
fome  of  the  fubfeqnent  experiments,  and  the  third  may 
be  practifed  in  almoft  all  experiments  with  the  cards. 
You  fhould  take  care  to  put  up  the  cards  as  foon  as 
the  anfwer  has  been  mown  ;  fo  that  if  any  one  fhould 
defire  the  experiment  to  be  repeated,  you  may  offer 
another  queftion,  and  pull  out  thofe  cards  that  contain 
the  anfwer. 

Though  this  experiment  cannot  fail  of  exciting  at 
all  times  pleafure  and  furprife,  yet  it  muft  be  owned 
that  a  great  part  of  the  applaufe  it  receives  arifes  from 
the  addrefs  with  which  it  is  performed. 

II.  "  The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  written 

l(  upon  fo  many  cards,  to   fhuffle  them,  and  pronounce 

"  the  letters  fhall  then  be  in  their  natural  order  ;  but 

<e  that  not  fucceeding,  to  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time, 

"  and  then  fhow  them  in  proper  order."     Write  the 

24  letters  on  the  cards  in  the  following  order  : 

123456789  10  11   12 

RSHQJEFTPGUX    C 

13  14  15  16  17  18   19  20  21   22  23  24 

NQDYZI     K&ABLM 

The  cards  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  (how  them 
upon  the  table,  that  it  may  appear  they  are  promif- 
cuoufly  marked.  Then  fhuffle  and  lay  them  again  on 
the  table,  pronouncing  that  they  will  be  then  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Appear  to  be  furprifed  that  you  have 
failed ;  take  them  up  again  and  give  them  a  fecond 
ihuffle,  and  then  counting  them  down  on  the  table  they 
will  all  be  in  their  natural  order, 


] 
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III.  "  Several  letters  being  written  promifcuoufly  Combma- 
"  upon  32   cards,  after  they  have  been  once  muffled,  tions. 

"  to  find    in  a  part  of  them   a  queftion  ;  and   then  '       *~" 
tl  muffling  the  remainder  a  fecond  time,  to  fhow  the 
"  anfwer.     fuppofe  the  queftion  to  be,   What  is  each 
l(  Briton's  boajt  ?  and  the  anfwer,  His  liberty  ;  which 
"  taken  together  contain  32  letters." 

After  you  have  written  thofe  letters  on   32  cards, 
write  on  a  paper  the  words,  his  liberty,  and  annex  to 
the  letters  the  flrft  ten  numbers  thus  : 
HI  S  L I  BE  RT Y 
123456789  10 
Then  have  recourfe  to  the   table  of  combinations 
for  ten   numbers,  and  apply  the  refpective  numbers  to 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  experiment  I.  taking 
the  firft  column,  as  thefe  are  to  be  muffled  only  once, 
according  to  that  order. 

123  456789  10 
I  B  S  L  ERTH I  Y 
This  is  the  order  in  whkh  thefe  cards  muft  ftand 
after  the  whole  number  32  has  been  once  fhuffled,  fo 
that  after  a  fecond  fhuffle  they  may  ftand  in  their  pro. 
per  order.  Next  difpofe  the  whole  number  of  letters 
according  to  the  firft  column  for  32  letters  :  the  laft 
ten  are  to  be  here  placed  in  the  order  above  ;  as  fol- 
lows : 

WHATISEACH    BRITON'S 
1    2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11121314151617 
B    O    A    ST? 
18   19  20  21  22 
I     B     SLERTHIY 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31   32 
Therefore,  by  the  firft    column  of  the  table,  they 
will  next  ftand  thus  : 

1  2  3  4  56  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  1415  16 
ITBRONSCHBOAE    A    S    T   long  card. 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23  2425  26  27  28  22  30  31  32 
I     I    SBSLI    BERTWHHI    Y 
You  muft  obferve,  -  that  the  card  here  placed  the 
16th  in  order,  being  the  laft  of  the  queftion,  is  a  long 
card  ;  that  you  may  cut  them,  or  have  them  cut,  after 
the  firft  fhuffle,  at  that  part,  and  by  that  means  fepa- 
rate  them  from  the  other  ten   cards  that  contain  the 
anfwer. 

Your  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  fhow  that  they 
make  no  meaning;  then  fhuffle  them  once,  and  cut- 
ting them  at  the  long  card,  you  give  the  firft  part  to 
any  one,  who  reads  the  queftion,  but  can  find  no  an- 
fwer in  the  others,  which  you  open  before  him  ;  you 
then  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  and  fhow  the  anfwer 
as  above. 

IV.  "  To  write  32  letters  on  fo  many  cards,  then 
"  fhuffle  and  deal  them  by  twos  to  two  perfons,  in 
"  fuch  manner,  that  the  cards  of  one  fhall  contain  a. 
"  queftion,  and  thofe  of  the  other  an  anfwer.  Sup- 
"  pofe  the  queftion  to  be,  Is  nothing  certain  P  and  the 
"  anfwer,  Yes,  dif appointment  " 

Over  the  letters  of  this  queftion  and  anfwer,  write 
the  following  numbers,  which  correfpond  to  the  order 
in  which  the  cards  are  to  be  by  two  and  two. 
IS    NOTHING     CERTAIN? 
31  32  27   28  23    24  19  20  15    16  11  12    7     834 

YES     DISAPOINTMENT. 

29  3.0  25  262122171813149  10  5    6    1    2 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  firft  column  of  the  table 

for 
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Combina-  for  32  members,  and  difpofe  thefe  32  cards  in  the  fol- 
tion.       lowing  order,  by  that  column. 

'         1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II    12  13   14  15   16 
OIERGCANTP     I    NT    A     I     S 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 
TMEHSDINNOYNTE    I    S 
The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  fhuffle  them  once, 
and  deal  them  two  and  two  ;   when  one  of  the  parties 
will  neceflarily  have  the  queftion,  and  the  other  the 
anfwer. 

Inftead  of  letters  you  may  write  words  upon  the  32 
cards,  16  of  which  may  contain  a  question,  and  the 
remainder  the  anfwer;  or  what  other  matter  yon 
pleafe.  If  there  be  found  difficulty  in  accommodating 
the  words  to  the  number  of  cards,  there  may  be  two 
or  more  letters  or  fyllables  written  upon  one  card. 

V.  "  The  five  beatitudes."  The  five  bleffings  we 
will  fuppofe  to  be,  1.  Science,  2.  Courage,  3.  Health, 
4.  Riches,  and  5.  Virtue.  Thefe  are  to  be  found 
upon  cards  that  you  deal,  one  by  one,  to  be  five  per- 
fons.  Firft  write  the  letters  of  thefe  words  fuccef- 
lively,  in  the  order  they  ftand,  and  then  add  the  num- 
bers here  annexed  to  them. 

SCIENCE       COURAGE 
31262116116   1       3227221712  7   2 
HEALTH       RICHES 
282318138     3       2924191494 
VIRTUE 
30252015  10   5 
Then  range  them  in  order  agreeable  to  the  firft  co- 
lumn of  the  table  for  32  numbers,  as  in  the  laft  expe- 
riment.    Thus, 

1   2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13   14  15  16 

LHNATEREU  A    C   R   G    T    I     U 

17 18  19  20  21  2223  2425  26  272829  3031  32 

EECI     ICHSOHREEVSC 

Next,  take  a  pack  of  cards,  and  write  on  the  four 

firft  the  word  Science ;  on  the  four  next  the  word 

Courage  ;  andfo  of  the  reft. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  fhow  that  the 
cards  on  which  the  letters  are  written  convey  no  mean- 
ing. Then  take  the  pack  on  which  the  words  are 
written,  arid  fpreading  open  the  firft  four  cards,  with 
their  backs  upwards,  you  defire  the  firft  perfon  to 
choofe  one.  Then  clofe  thofe  cards,  and  fpread  the 
next  four  to  the  fecond  perfon ;  and  fo  to  all  the  five; 
telling  them  to  hold  up  their  cards  left  you  ihould  have 
a  confederate  in  the  room. 

You  then  fhuffle  the  cards,  and  deal  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  common  order,  beginning  with  the  perfon 
who  chofe  the  firft  card,  and  each  one  will  find  in  his 
hand  the  fame  word  as  is  written  on  his  card.  You  will 
obferve,  that  after  the  fixth  round  of  dealing,  there 
will  be  two  cards  left,  which  you  give  to  the  firft  and 
fecond  perfons,  as  their  words  contain  a  letter  more 
than  the  others. 

VI.  '<  The  cards  of  the  game  of  piquet  being  mixed 
together,  after  ihuffling  them,  to  bring,  by  cutting 
them,  all  the  cards  of  each  fuit  together."  The  order 
in  which  the  cards  muft  be  placed  to  produce  the  effect 
defired  being  eftabliflied  on  the  fame  principle  as  that 
explained  in  the  experiment  II.  except  that  the  fhuf- 


fling  is  here  to  be  repeated  three  times,  we  think  it  eombiu*. 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  order  in  which  they  are  to      tion. 
be  placed  before  the  firft  fhuffle. 

Order  of  the  Cards. 

17  King  clubs 

18  Ten    7  , 

19  Nine  I  hearrs 

20  Seven  clubs 


} 


clubs 


diamonds 


Ace 
Knave 
Eight 
Seven 
wide  card 

5  Ten  clubs 

6  Eight    7    r    j 

-  c  J-  fpades 

7  Seven   j     r 

wide  card 

8  Ten      1 


9  Nine 

10  Qjieen 

11  Knave 

12  Queen  clubs 

13  Eight 

14  Seven 
wide  card 

15  Ten 

16  Nine 


J 


}. 


diamonds 


hearts 


21  Ace  diamonds 

22  Knave  fpades 

23  Queen  hearts 

24  Knave  hearts 

25  Ace  fpades 

26  King  diamonds 

27  Nine  clubs 

28  Ace     7  , 

29  King  J  hcarts 

30  Eight  clubs 


i  fpades 


32  Q^en  }  fPades 
You  then  fhuffle  the  cards,  and  cutting  at  the  wide 
card,  which  will  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  the  eight 
cards  that  are  cut,  which  will  be  the  fuit  of  hearts,  down 
on  the  table.  Then  fhuffling  the  remaining  cards  a  fe- 
cond time,  you  cut  at  the  fecond  wide  card,  which 
will  be  the  feven  of  fpades,  and  lay,  in  like  manner, 
the  eight  fpades  down  on  the  table.  You  fhuffle  the 
cards  a  third  time,  and  offering  them  to  any  one  to 
cut,  he  will  naturally  cut  them  at  the  wide  card  (d), 
which  is  the  feven  of  diamonds,  and  confequently 
divide  the  remaining  cards  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
of  which  will  be  diamonds  and  the  other  clubs. 

VII.  "  The  cards  at  piquet  being  all  mixed  together, 
to  divide  the  pack  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  name 
the  number  of  points  contained  in  each  part."  You 
are  firft  to  agree  that  each  king,  queen,  and  knave  fhall 
count  as  ufual,  10,  the  ace  1,  and  the  other  cards  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  points.  Then  difpofe 
the  cards,  by  the  table  for  32  numbers,  in  the  following 
order,  and  obferve  that  the  laft  card  of  the  firft  divifion 
muft  be  a  wide  card. 

Order  of  the  cards  before  fhuffling;. 


1  Seven  hearts 

2  Nine  clubs 

3  Eight  hearts 

4  Eight 

5  Knave  £>  fpades 

6  Ten 

7  Queen 

8  Ace 

9  Ace  hearts 
wide  card 

10  Nine  hearts 

11  Queen  fpades 

12  Knave  clubs 

13  Ten  diamonds 


clubs 


1 7  Nine  diamonds 

18  Ace  fpades 

19  Ten  clubs 

20  Knave  p 

21  Eight    V  diamonds 

22  King     j 

23  Seven  fpades 

24  Seven    7   j-  j 

25  Queen  j  dia™nds 

26  Knave  hearts 

27  King  clubs 

28  Nine  1  r     , 

29  King   j  {V*des 


14 


(d)  You  muft  take  particular  notice  whether  they  be  cut  at  the  wide  card,  and  if  they  are  not,  you  mull 
have  them  cut,  or  cut  them  again  yourfelf . 
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84 


] 


30  Ace  diamonds 
gr  Seven  ~) 


clubs 


Combina-  14  Ten      ~) 
tion.       I5  King     C  hearts 

16  Queen  3  32  Eight 

You  then  muffle  them  carefully,  according  to  the 
method  before  defcribed,  and  they  will  Hand  in  the 
following  order. 

Cards.  Numbers.     Cards.  '  Numbers. 


1  Nine 

2  King 


fpades 

3  Seven   ^ 

4  Seven  diamonds 

5  Ace  fpades 

carried  up 


11  Eight  hearts 

1 2  Eight  fpades 

13  Seven  hearts 

14  Nine  clubs 

1 7  Queen  clubs 
i3  Nine  hearts 
79  Queen  fpades 

20  Knave  clubs 

21  King  hearts 
carried  up 


es 


9 

10 

7 
7 
1 

34 

8 
8 
7 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 
10 

101 


brought  l 

6  Ten  clubs 

7  Ten  diamonds 

8  Ten  hearts 

9  Ace  clubs 


■P 


34 
10 

10 

10 

1 


10  Acehearis(wide  card)  1 
total      66 


Brought  up 

22  Queen  hearts 

23  Nine 


} 


24  Knave 

25  Eight 

26  King 

27  Queen 

28  Knave  hearts 

29  King  clubs 

30  Ace  diamonds 

31  ^ven  1  dubs 

32  Eight   3 
total 


101 
10 

9 
10 

diamonds     8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1 

7 
8 


194 


When  the  cards  are  by  muffling  difpofed  in  this  or- 
der, you  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  and  pronounce 
that  the  cards  you  have  cut  off  contain  66  points,  and 
confequently  the  remaining  part  194. 

VIII.  "The  inconceivable  Repique  (e)."  When  you 
would  perform  this  experiment  with  the  cards  ufed  in 
the  laft,  you  muft  obferve  not  to  diforder  the  firft  10 
cards  in  laying  them  down  on  the  table.  Putting 
thofe  cards  together,  in  their  proper  order,  therefore, 
you  ihuffle  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  offering  them  to  any  one  to  cut,  obferving  carefully 
if  he  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  which  will  be  the  ace 
of  hearts,  and  will  then  be  at  top ;  if  not,  you  muft 
make  him,  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  cut  them 
rill  it  is ;  and  the  cards  will  then  be  ranged  in  fuch or- 
der that  you  will  repique  the  perfon  againft  whom  you 
play,  though  you  let  him  choofe  (even  after  he  has 
cut)  in  what  fuit  you  mall  make  the  repique. 

Order  of  the  cards  after  they  have  been  fhuffled  and 

cut. 


Eight  hearts 

fpades 


Eight 


Knave 
Ten 

Kieen 
Knave 
King 

8  Queen 

9  Eight 

10  King 

11  Queen 

12  Ace 


} 


diamonds 


clubs 


hearts 


diamonds 


17  Nine 

18  Knave 

19  Nine  hearts 

20  Qieen  fpades 

21  Seven  hearts 

22  Nine  clubs 

23  Ten. hearts 

24  Ace  clubs 

25  Seven  fpades 

26  Seven  diamonds 

27  Nine  fpades 


f 3  Seven 


clubs 


1 4  Eight  5 

15  Knave  hearts 

16  King  clubs 


COM 

28  Kino; 


3aacs 


i&    £  fpad< 

29  Ace     j     r 

30  Ten  clubs 

31  Ten  diamonds 

32  Ace  hearts  (wide  card) 
The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  afk  your  adver- 

fary  in  what  fait  you  mall  repique  him  ?  If  he  fay  in 
clubs  or  diamonds,  you  mufL  deal  the  cards  by  threes, 
and  the  hands  will  be  a    follows  : 


Elder 
Hearts,  king 

queen 

knave 

■ nine 

eight 

feven 

Spades  queen 

knave 

■ eight 

Diamonds,  eight 
Clubs,  eight 
feven 


Younger 
Clubs,    ace 

king 

. queen 

knave 

nine 

Diamonds,  ace 

king 

queen 

knave 


nine 


Spades,  ten 

Hearts,  ten 

Rentree  of  the  younger. 


Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


Elder  hand. 
King 
Knave  1 
Nine 
Eight 
Queen  ] 
Knave 


diamonds 


Nine 

Eight 

Seven 

Eight 

Seven 


j>  clubs 


clubs 


diamonds 


fpades 


J 


hearts 


Eight  fpades 
Rentree. 


Combina- 
tion. 


Rentree,  or  take  in  of 

the  elder. 
Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine  ~) 
King   >  fpades 
Ace     J 

If  he  againft  whom  you  play,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be 
elder  hand,  has  named  clubs  for  the  repique,  and  has 
taken  in  five  cards,  you  muft  then  lay  out  the  queen, 
knave,  and  nine  of  diamonds,  and  you  will  have,  with 
the  three  cards  you  take  in,  a  fixiem  major  of  clubs, 
and  quatorze  tens.  If  he  leave  one  or  two  cards,  you 
muftdifcard  all  the  diamonds. 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  diamonds,  then  dif- 
card  the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  clubs :  or  all  the 
clubs,  if  he  leave  two  cards  ;  and  you  will  then  Lave  a 
hand  of  the  fame  ftrength  as  before. 

Note,  If  the  adversary  fhould  difcard  five  of  his 
hearts,  you  will  not  repique  him,  as  he  will  then  have 
a  feptiem  in  fpades :  or  if  he  only  take  one  card :  but 
neither  of  thefe  any  one  can  do,  who  has  the  leaft 
knowledge  of  the  game.  If  the  perfon  againft  whom 
you  play  fhould  be  repiqued  in  hearts  or  fpades,  you 
muft  deal  the  cards  by  twos,  and  the  game  will  ftand 
thus : 

Younger  hand. 

Ace       7 

King     5 

Ace       ~) 

Queen  3 

Qieen  " 

Knave 

Ten 

King 

Queen    ) 

Knave   ^  hearts 

Ten       I 

Nine     J 

P».entree. 

Seven 


(e)  This  manoeuvre  of  piquet  was  invented  by  the  countefs  of  L (a  French  lady),  and  communicated 

by  her  to  M.  Guyot. 
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Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine  1 


Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


•  fpades 


King 
Ace    2) 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  hearts,  you  keep  the 
quint  to  a  king  in  hearts,  and  the  ten  of  fpades,  and 
lay  out  which  of  the  reft  you  pleafe  :  then,  even  if  he 
mould  leave  two  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  major 
in  hearts,  and  quatorze  tens,  which  will  make  a  re- 
pique. 

But  if  he  demand  to  be  repiqued  in  fpades  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  deal  you  muft  dexteroufly  pafs  the  three 
cards  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftock  (that  is,  the 
ten  of  clubs,  ten  of  diamonds,  and  ace  of  hearts)  to 
the  top  (r),and  by  that  means  you  referve  the  nine, 
king,  and  ace  of  fpades  for  yourfelf :  fo  that  by  keep- 
ing°the  quint  in  hearts,  though  you  fhould  be  obliged 
to  lay  out  four  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  to  a  king 
in  fpades,  with  which  and  the  quint  in  hearts  you 
muft  make  a  repique. 

Obferve  here  likewife,  that  if  the  adverfary  lay 
out  only  three  cards,  you  will  not  make  the  repique  : 
but  that  he  will  never  do,  unlefs  he  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  game,  or  has  fome  knowledge  of  your  inten- 
tion. 

This  laft  ftroke  of  piquet  has  gained  great  appl  aufe, 
when  thofe  that  have  publicly  performed  it  have 
known  how  to  perform  it  dexteroully.  Many  perfons 
who  underftand  the  nature  of  combining  the  cards, 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  palling  the  three  cards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ftock,  and  have  then  been  forced  to 
confefs  their  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed. 

IX.  "  The  Metamorphofed  Cards."  Provide  32 
cards  that  are  differently  coloured  ;  on  which  feveral 
different  words  are  written,  and  different  objects  pain- 
ted. Thefe  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two,  to 
four  perfons,  and  at  three  different  times,  fhufEing 
them  each  time.  After  the  firft  deal,  every  one's  cards 
are  to  be  of  the  fame  colour ;  after  the  fecond  deal, 
they  are  all  to  have  objects  that  are  fimilar  ;  and  after 
the  third,  words  that  convey  a  fentiment. 

Difpofe  of  the  cards  in  the  following  order. 


Cards. 

Colours. 

Obje&s. 

Words. 

I 

Yellow 

Bird 

I  find 

2 

Yellow 

Bird 

In  you 

3 

Green 

Flower 

Charming 

4 

Green 

Flower 

Flowers 

5 

White 

Bird 

To  hear 

6 

White 

Orange 

Beauty 

7 

Red 

Butterfly 

My 

8 

Red 

Flower 

Notes 

9 

Red 

Flower 

In 

10 

Red 

Butterfly 

Shepherdefs 

11 

Green 

Butterfly 

Lover 

12 

Green 

Butterfly 

Your 

13 

White 

Flower 

Of 

14 

White 

Flower 

an  inconftant 

15 

Yellow 

Orange 

Image 

16 

Yeliow 

17 

White 

18 

Yellow 

*9 

Yellow 

20 

White 

21 

Red 

22 

Red 

23 

Green 

24 

Green 

25 

Green 

26 

Green 

27 

Yellow 

28 

Red 

29 

Red 

3° 

Yellow 

31 

White 

32 

White 

Enchanting 


Ardour 

My 

Phyllis 

Birds 

Sing 

Dear 

and  fweetnefs 

The 

Of 

Prefent 

As 

Changes 

Bofom 

Me 

Your 

I  long 


Vol.  V. 


Flower 

Orange 

Butterfly 

Butterfly 

Bird 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Bird 

Bird 

Flower 

Bird 

Bird 

Orange 

Butterfly 

Butterfly 
The  cards  thus  coloured,  figured,  and  tranfcribed, 
are  to  be  put  in  a  cafe,  in  the  order  they  here  ftand. 

When  you  would  perform  this  experiment  you  take 
the  cards  out  of  the  cafe,  and  ihow,  without  changing 
the  order  in  which  they  were  put,  that  the  colours, 
objects,  and  words  are  all  placed  promifcuoufly.  You 
then  fhuffle  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and 
deal  them,  two  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  obferving 
that  they  do  not  take  up  their  cards  till  all  are  dealt, 
nor  mix  them  together  :  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to 
each  perfon  will  be  found  all  of  one  colour.  You  then 
take  each  perfon's  cards,  and  put  thofe  of  the  fecond 
perfon  under  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth 
perfon  under  thofe  of  the  third.  After  which  yen 
ihuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  and  having  dealt  them  in 
the  fame  manner,  on  the  firft  perfon's  cards  will  be 
painted  all  the  birds  ;  on  the  fecond  perfon's  cards, 
all  the  butterflies  ;  on  thofe  of  the  third,  the  oranges ; 
and  on  thofe  of  the  fourth,  the  flowers.  You  take 
the  cards  a  fecond  time,  and  obferving  the  fame  pre- 
cautions, fhuffle  and  deal  them  as  before,  and  then 
the  firft  perfon,  who  had  the  laft  time  the  birds  in  his 
hand,  will  have  the  words  that  compofe  this  fentenc£  : 

Sing,  dear  birds  ,-  I  long  to  hear  your  enchanting  notes. 

The  fecond  perfon,  who  the  laft  deal  had  the  but- 
terflies, will  now  have  thefe  words  : 

Of  a?z  inconflant  lover  your  changes  frefe?itme  the  i?nage. 

The  third,  who  had  the  oranges,  will  have  this  fen- 
tence: 

As  in  my  Phyllis,  I  find  in  you  beauty  and  fweetnefs. 

The  fourth,  who  had  the  flowers,  will  have  thefe 
words : 
Charming  flowers,  adorn  the  bofom  of  my  fhepherdefs. 

It  feems  quite  unneceflary  to  give  any  further  de- 
tail, as  they  who  underftand  the  foregoing  experiments 
will  eafily  perform  this. 

Among  the  different  purpofes  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  combinations  may  be  applied,  thofe  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  deciphering,  hold  a  principal  place.  See 
the  article  Cipher. 

COMBINATIOM,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  the  union 

A  a  .of 


Combina- 
tion. 


(f)  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Legerdemain. 
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Combuft  of  two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new 
compound  body  refults.  For  example,  when  an  acid 
is  united  with  an  alkali,  we  fay  that  a  combination  be- 
twixt thefe  two  faline  fubflances  takes  place  ;  becaufe 
from  this  union  a  neutral  fait  refults,  which  is  compo- 
fed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

COMBUST,  in  aftronomy.  When  a  planet  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  fun,  or  not  diftant  from  it  above 
half  its  difk ;  it  is  faid  to  be  combuft,  or  in  com- 
buft ion. 

According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combuft,  or  in 
combuftion,  when  not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  diftant  from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after 
him. 

COMBUSTIO  pecuniae,  the  ancient  way  of  trying 
mixed  and  corrupt  money,  in  Britain,  by  melting  it 
down,  upon  payments  into  the  Exchequer.  In  the 
time  of  king  Henry  II.  a  conftitution  was  made,  called 
the  trial  by  combuftion  ■  the  practice  of  which  differed 
little  or  nothing  from  the  prefent  method  of  aflaying  fil- 
ver.  But  whether  this  examination  of  money  by  com- 
buftion was  to  reduce  an  equation  of  money  only  of  Ster- 
ling, viz.  a  due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to 
reduce  it  to  pure  finefilver,  does  not  appear.  On  ma- 
king the  conftitution  of  trial  it  was  conlidered,  that 
though  the  money  did  anfwer  nuviero  et  pondere,  it 
might  be  deficient  in  value ;  becaufe  mixed  with  cop- 
per or  brafs,  &c. 

COMBUSTION,  a  term  denoting  the  operation  of 
fire  upon  any  inflammable  fubftance,  by  which  it 
fmokes,  flames,  and  is  reduced  to  alhes. 

There  is  not  a  phenomenon  in  nature  by  which 
the  attention  of  philofophers  has  been  more  engaged, 
nor  which  has  puzzled  them  more  to  account  for,  than 
this  very  common  operation.  To  explain  it,  theories 
have  been  invented  the  mod  oppofite  and  contradicto- 
ry to  one  auother  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and,  till  very 
lately,  the  ftate  of  fcience  did  not  afford  data  fufficient 
j  to  explain  it  in  a  rational  manner. 
Theories  of  By  former  chemifts  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  parts 
of  the  combuftible  body  itfelf  were  converted  into 
fire.  Accordingly  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  propoles  it  as 
a  query,  whether  grofs  bodies  and  light  are  not  con- 
vertible into  one  another  ?  and  many  chemifts  of  a 
more  modern  date  have  determined  this  queftion  in  the 
affirmative,  by  maintaining  that  the  light  of  the  fun  is 
or  contains  phlogiflon.  The  interference  of  the  air, 
however,  in  molt  cafes  of  combuftion  known  to  us, 
proved  a  difficulty  in  this  theory  almoft,  if  not  to- 
tally, unfurmountable ;  for  if  the  fire  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  combuftible  body,  what  occafion  is  there  for 
any  third  fubftance  diftinct  both  from  the  fire  and 
that  body  to  produce  combuftion  ?  This  naturally 
excited  a  conjecture,  that  the  fire  by  which  the  com- 
buftible body  is  confumed,  proceeds  in  reality  from 
the  air,  and  not  from  the  body  itfelf.  And  hence  we 
fee  that  Mr  Hutchinfon's  fyftem  of  fire  and  air  being 
convertible  into  one  another,  might  have  paffed  as  a 
rational  human  theory,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  force 
it  upon  mankind  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  modern 
difcoveries  in  aerology,  however,  have  entirely  dif- 
proved  this  hypothecs  with  regard  to  our  atmofphere 
may  b"  -  confidered  as  a  whole,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  point 
plained.  out  tne  triie  method,  as  far  as  our  faculties  feem  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  it,  by  which  this  myfterious 


ancient 
chemifts. 


4 

True  prin- 
ciple on 
which  com- 
buftion 


operation  is  performed.  It  is  now  almoft  univerfally 
known,  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  compofed  of  two 
kinds  of  elaftic  fluids,  only  one  of  which  ( called  dephlo- 
gifticated,  pure,  empyreal,  or  vital 'air)  contributes  to  the 
fupport  of  flame,  as  well  as  of  animal  life  ;  and  this 
part  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  leaft  in  quantity  of  the 
atmofphere  we  breathe.  It  is  computed  from  good 
obfervations,  that,  among  the  various  component  parts 
of  our  atmofphere,  there  is  about  one-fourth,  T'T  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Scheele,  or  one-fifth  according  to  Mr 
Cavendifh,  contained  in  it ;  and  to  this  fmall  part  alone 
is  owing  the  combuftion  of  inflammable  bodies. 

Since  the  eftablifhment  of  this  important  fact,  fe- 
veral  theories  of  combuftion  have  been  formed.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Lavoifier,  dephlogifticated  air  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  fubflances  intimately  combined  ;  one  is 
called  by  him  the  oxygenous  principle,  and  the  other 
fpecific  elementary  fire.  During  the  combuftion  of  ful- 
phur,  phofphorus,  inflammable  air,  or  any  other  fub- 
ftance of  that  kind,  the  oxygenous  principle  of  the 
dephlogifticated  air,  according  to  him,  combines  with 
thefe  bodies,  to  which  it  has  a  ftrong  attraction,  and 
forms  new  compounds  of  falts  and  other  bodies ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  elementary  fire  contained  in 
thefe  is  fet  loofe,  and  becomes  fenfible,  producing  heat 
and  flame,  according  to  circumftances.  Thus  the  fire 
produced  in  combuftion  does  not  proceed  from  the 
burned  body,  but  from  the  decompofition  of  the  de- 
phlogifticated air,  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a  latent 
.and  infenfible  ftate  ;  while  its  oxygenous  principle 
combines  with  the  fulphur,  phofphorus,  or  inflam- 
mable air,  and  forms  vitriolic  and  phofphoric  acids,  or 
pure  water.  In  like  manner  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  this 
theory,  1.  That  metals  are  fubflances  abfolutely  fimple. 

2.  That  metallic  calces  are  true  compounds  formed  by 
the  oxygenous  part  of  pure  air  with  the  metallic  par- 
ticles ;  and,  3.  That  pure  water  is  a  fimilar  compound 
of  the  fame  principle  with  inflammable  air. 

According  to  Fourcroy,  combuftible  bodies  are 
thofe  which  have  a  ftrong  attraction  to  combine  or 
unite  with  pure  or  dephlogifticated  air;  and  com- 
buftion is  nothing  elfe  but  the  act  of  that  combina- 
tion. This  aflertion  is  founded  on  the  following  facts ; 
1.  That  no  fubftance  can  be  burnt  without  air ;  2.  That 
the  purer  this  air  is,  the  more  rapid  is  the  combuftion ; 

3.  That  in  combuftion,  an  abforption  or  wafte  of  air 
always  takes  place ;  and,  4.  That  the  refiduum  con- 
tains often  a  very  fenfible  quantity  of  that  pure  air 
which  it  abforbed,  and  which  may  fometimes  be  ex- 
tracted from  it. 

In  Mr  Scheele's  new  theory  of  heat,  fire,  light,  and 
phlogiflon,  he  confiders  heat  and  light  themfelves  as 
compound  fubflances.  The  former,  according  to  him, 
confifts  of  phlogiflon  and  empyreal  air.  The  calces  of 
gold,  reducible  by  heat  alone,  in  a  retort,  fhow  that 
phlogiflon  is  contained  in  heat ;  becaufe  it  combines 
with  the  calces  to  revive  them,  and  the  dephlogifti- 
cated air  is  found  in  the  receiver.  The  precipitate 
perfe  of  mercury,  if  revived  in  this  manner,  affords, 
according  to  our  author,  another  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrine:  "  If  phlogiflon  alone  (fays  he)  could 
pafs  through  the  retort,  there  would  not  be  found  the 
empyreal  air  in  the  receiver,  and  the  ignoble  metals 
might  be  revived  in  the  fame  manner." 

Light,   according  to  Mr  Scheele,   is  a  compound 
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Combu-    containing  phlogifton  and  heat,  from  which  both  may 
ftion.      feparate  thcmfelves  in  proper  circumflances.     A  folu- 

" * '  tion  of  lilver  in  nitrous  acid  mixed  with  chalk,  and 

expofed  to  the  funfhine,  is  revived  into  a  metallic  form 
by  the  phlogifton  of  light.  Nitrons  acid,  alfo  in  a 
glafs  velM,  receives  phlogifton  from  light,  and  becomes 
of  an  orange  colour  :  but  if  the  glafs  be  painted  black, 
the  acid  receives  the  heat,  not  the  phlogifton.  Even 
the  various  coloured  rays  of  light,  according  to  our 
author,  contain  unequal  ihares  of  phlogifton  •  lince  the 
violet  rays  part  more  ealily  with  their  phlogifton  to 
revive  metals  than  any  other.  When  light  is  not  flop- 
ped in  its  paiTage,  no  heat  is  perceived  ;  but  if  flopped 
in  its  courfe,  the  oppofing  body  receives  heat,  and 
fometimes  phlogifton.  Light  fcems  therefore  to  be 
the  matter  of  heat,  loaded  with  a  fuperabundant  quan- 
tity of  phlogifton.  That  which  comes  out  from  a  fur- 
nace, produces  heat  on  the  furrounding  bodies,  which 
afcends  with  the  rarefied  air  ;  proceeds  forward  in 
ftraight  lines  ;  and  maybe  reflected  from  polilhed  fur- 
faces,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  a  concave  glafs  mir- 
ror retains  the  heat,  whilft  it  reflects  the  light ;  for  al- 
though its  focus  is  bright,  yet  it  is  not  warm.  A 
pane  of  glafs  alfo  put  before  a  burning  mirror,  re- 
tains the  heat,  and  allows  the  light  to  pafs  through 
it. 

Fire  is  the  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or  lefs  lu- 
minous ftate  of  bodies,  by  which  they  are  refolved  into 
their  conftituent  parts,  and  entirely  deftroyed.  It  re- 
quires, that  they  be  previoufly  heated  in  a  contact  with 
air:  for  to  every  combuftible  body  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat  muft  be  communicated,  in  order  to  fet  it  in  the 
fiery  commotion. 

Combuftion  is  the  action  of  heat  penetrating  the 
pores  of  bodies,  and  deftroying  their  cohefion  :  in  this 
cafe  the  body  parts  with  its  phlogifton,  provided  there 
be  a  fubftance  prefent  which  has  a  ftrong  attraction 
for  the  inflammable  principle.  If  the  heating  be  per- 
formed in  open  air,  the  empyreal  part,  on  account  of 
its  ftronger  attraction,  unites  with  the  inflammable 
principle,  which  is  thus  fet  at  liberty  ;  from  which 
union  the  heat  is  compounded  ;  and  fcarcely  is  this 
heat  generated,  when  the  combuftible  body  is  ftill 
more  expanded  by  it  than  in  the  beginning,  and  its 
phlogifton  more  laid  open.  The  more  the  heat  is  in- 
creased, the  more  minute  are  the  particles  into  which 
the  combuftible  body  is  dilfolved.  The  empyreal  air 
meets  more  furfaces  ;  confequently  comes  in  contact 
with  more  phlogifton  ;  and,  according  to  its  nature, 
forms  an  union  with  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  which 
produces  a  radiant  heat.  At  this  moment  the  conftitu- 
ent parts  of  the  combuftible  body  are  fo  much  difunited 
by  the  ftill  increafing  heat,  that  the  empyreal  air,  con- 
tinning  to  pour  in  upon  it  in  ftreams,  attracts  the 
phlogifton  in  ftill  greater  quantities  ;  and  hence  the 
moft  elaftic  fubftance,  light,  is  compofed  ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  combuftible  matter,  fhows 
6  various  colours. 
Dr  Craw-  The  laft  theory  we  fhall  here  take  notice  of  is  that 
ford's  theo- of  Dr  Crawford. — He  has  by  a  great  number  of  ex- 
T7-  perimeuts  endeavoured  to  ihow,  that  bodies  which  con- 

tain a  large  portion  of  phlogifton,  polfefs  but  a  fmall 
fhare  of  fpecific  heat  or  fire  ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
thofe  with  a  great  fhare  of  this  laft,  contain  but  little 
phlogifton  ■,  and  laftly,  thofe  which  are  deprived  of 


Combu- 
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phlogifton,  increafe  their  capacity  for  fpecific  fire. 
Thus,  when  regulus  of  antimony  is  deprived  of  its  phlo- 
gifton, by  calcination,  which  is  then  called  diaphoretic 
ant'nuony,  it  nearly  triples  its  fpecific  fire.  The  fame 
change  takes  place  in  crocus  ??iartis  and  in  iron.  This  fact 
is  generally  true,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftance :  and  even  the  aeriform  ones  are  in  the  fame 
cafe,  for  phlogifticated  air  has  very  little  fpecific  fire, 
common  air  has  more  of  it,  and  dephlogiiticated  air 
fhows  a  moft  prodigious  quantity.  From  thefe  facts 
it  is  clear,  that  phlogifton  and  fire  are  diftinct,  and 
incompatible  fubftances  ;  fo  that  when  one  enters  in- 
to the  compoiition  of  any  body,  the  other  of  courfe  is 
expelled  from  it.  Thus  metals  are  calcined  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  double  attraction,  by  which  the  metal 
imparts  its  phlogifton  to  the  air,  while  the  air  commu- 
nicates its  fire  to  the  metallic  calces  ;  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  air  that  is  found  in  metallic  calces, 
whofe  increafed  weight  by  calcination  correfponds  to 
the  air  that  is  expelled  from  them  by  their  reduction  to 
a  metallic  ftate. 

All  combuftible  bodies  are  abfolutely  in  the  fame 
cafe.  By  thefe  are  meant  fuch  bodies  as  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  phlogifton  in  their  compofition,  but 
loofely  adherent  to  them.  Dephlogiiticated  air,  which 
is  greatly  loaded  with  fpecific  fire,  has  at  the  fame 
time  a  ftrong  attraction  for  phlogifton  ;  and,  in  the  act 
of  combuftion,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  combu- 
ftible body,  whilft  the  air  becomes  phlogifticated  or 
loaded  with  phlogifton.  Thus  we  find,  that  fnlphur 
contaminates  the  air,  when  burned,  by  the  phlogifton 
it  throws  into  it,  and  the  produced  vitriolic  acid,  if 
any,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  fame. 

In  fome  cafes  the  moft  intenfe  heat  or  fenfible  fire  is 
produced  in  the  combuftion  ;  but  in  others  it  is  very 
moderate.  This  variation  generally  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  vapours  produced  during 
the  combuftion  :  when  thefe  are  very  incouliderable, 
and  the  refiduum  cannot  abforb  the  fire  which  is  emit- 
ted by  the  air,  the  remainder  is  precipitated,  or  dif- 
fufed  all  around,  and  produces  a  very  fenfible  heat.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  vapours  are  capable  of  abforbing 
it,  very  little  heat  is  produced.  We  know,  by  the 
moft  certain  experiments,  that,  for  inftance,  the  vapour 
of  water  abforbs  about  800  degrees  of  heat  beyond 
that  of  its  boiling  ftate  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  quantity  of  watery  vapours  produ- 
ced by  combuftion,  very  little  fenfible  fire  muff:  be  felt. 
So  when  fpirits  of  wine  are  fired,  the  heat  then  produ- 
ced by  the  combuftion  is  very  inconfiderable,  the  great- 
er part  being  abforbed  by  the  watery  vapours  that  are 
then  produced  :  but  when  the  phofphorus  of  Kunkel 
is  fet  on  fire,  the  heat  is  very  ftrong  ;  there  being  but 
a  fmall  quantity  of  acid  to  carry  ofFthe  fpecific  fire  that 
is  fet  loofe.  7 

Thefe  are  the  principal  theories  of  combuftion  that  M.  Magel- 
have  appeared.     M.  Magellan,  from  whofe  notes  on  lan's  re_ 
Cronftedt's  Mineralogy  the  above   account  is  taken,  marks- 
objects  to  M.  Lavoifier's  opinion,  that  the  oxygenous 
principle  cannot  be  fliown  to  our  fenfes,  nor  is  it  better 
demonftrated  than  the  ph/ogiflon  fuppofed  by  the  great 
Stahl  and   his  followers.      M.  Fourcroy's  fyftem  he 
fuppofes   to  be  lefs   objectionable  :   but  to  Scheele  he 
objects  from  Mr  Kirwan,  1.  That  in  no  inftance  it  ap- 
pears  that  phlogifton  penetrates   glafs,    much  lefs  a 
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Combu-   compound  of  pure  air  and  phlogiiton  ;  and,  2dly,  That     any  method  yet  known  to  us  ;  that  the  phrafe,  quanti- 
flion.      if  Mr  Sr.heele's  notions  were  true,  then  other  metallic     ty  of  heat,  fo  frequently  made  ufe  of  by  Dr  Crawford 

and  others,  is  vague,  inaccurate,  and  improper  ;  as  ex- 
preffing  only  the  degree  of  feniible  heat  extricated,  pro- 
duced, generated,  or  which  becomes  perceptible  in  cer- 
tain circumftances  by  ns,  without  regard  to  the  real 
quantity  contained  in  the  body  itfelf,  either  originally, 
or  after  it  has  parted  with  that  in  queflion.  Thus  all 
experiments  founded  on  the  quantities  of  fpecific  heat 
contained  in  different  bodies  muft  be  fallacious  and  in- 
conclufive.  Not  to  infill,  however,  on  thefe  general  ar- 


if  Mr  Scheele's  notions  were  true,  then  other  metallic 
'  M  '  calces,  or  at  leaft  black  manganefe,  would  be  reduced 
•by  heat  alone  :  for  this  calx  dephlogifticates  nitrous 
acid,  and  has  a  ftronger  affinity  with  phlogiiton 
than  it ;  and  therefore  ought  to  decompofe  the  heat 
with  as  great  facility  as  the  nitrous  acid,  or  even  with 
greater  on  account  of  its  greater  attraction.  The 
former  objection  M.  Magellan  does  not  fuppofe  to  be 
altogether  conclufive,  as  there  are  many  combinations 
(he  fays)  of  two  or  more  fubftances  that  pals  through 
bodies,  each  of  which  would  be  flopped  before  they 
were  combined  ;  and  what  Mr  Scheele  has  faid  on 
light  feems  to  prove  that  glafs  is  not  always  quite  im- 
pervious to  phlogiiton  ;  but  the  latter  he  deems  altoge- 
ther unanfwerable. 

Having  thus  rejected  three  of  thefe  theories,  he  ac- 

quiefces  in  that  of  Dr  Crawford,  which,  he  tells  us, 

"  is  the  moil  fatisfactory  concerning  the  nature  and 

procefs  of  combuftible  bodies  and  of  their  combuilion, 

lb  far  as  the  prefent  itate  of  our  knowledge  has  opened 

the  field  of  our  views  into  the  operations  of  nature." 

Before  fuch  a  full  affent,  however,  is  given  to  any 

theory,  it  is  altogether  neceffary  that  it  mould  be  con- 

fiftent  with  every  known  fact,  as  far  as  that  fact  can 

be  investigated  by  us  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge  ; 

and  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  theories  either 

of  Fourcroy,  Scheele,  or  Crawford,  will  appear  from 

8         the  following  coniiderations. 

Objections       I.  With  regard  to  that  of  Fourcroy,  it  is  evidently 

toM.Four-  deficient  in  one  of  the  eilential  requifites  to  produce 

croy's  the-  COmbuftion,  even/?/-?  itfelf ;  for  if  combuilion  depends 
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only  on  the  attraction  between  combuftible  bodies  and 
pure  air,  then  it  ought  to  take  place  on  all  occafions 
wherever  pure  air  and  combuftible  bodies  are  prefented 
to  each  other.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  though 
we  put  a  piece  of  unlighted  charcoal  into  ajar  full  of 
dephlogiiticated  air,  no  combuilion  will  tnfue.  To 
produce  this  it  is  neceifary  that  the  charcoal  be  already, 
in  part  at  leaft,  in  a  ftate  of  combuilion,  or  that  fire 
be  applied  to  it  from  without.  This  theory  there- 
fore, inilead  of  explaining  the  matter,  gives  not  the 
fmalleft  infight  into  it ;  fince  we  are  perpetually  left  to 
feek  for  the  caufe  of  tire1  fire  which  produced  that  in 
queftion  :  for  the  combination  of  a  combuftible  body 
with  air  is  the  ejfetl  of  combuilion,  not  the  caufe. 

II.  Mr  Scheele's  theory  is  fo  exceedingly  contrary  to 
the  common  notions  of  mankind,  that  it  can  fcarce 
ever  be  ferioufly  believed.  The  pure  light  of  the  fun 
can  never  be  fuppofed  by  any  mortal  to  conftft  princi- 
pally of  a  fubitance  as  grofs  as  the  foot  of  our  chim- 
neys, without  a  degree  of  evidence  of  which  the  fubject 
is  quite  incapable. 

III.  Under  the  article  Chemistry,  Dr  Crawford's 
theory  of  heat  is  fully  confidered,  and  found  to  be  in- 
fufficient.  It  is  there  fhown  that  the  degree  of  fpe- 
cific heat  contained  in  bodies  cannot  be  meafured  by 


guments,  it  is  contrary  to  fact,  that  U  bodies  which 
contain  a  large  portion  of  phlogiiton  contain  but 
a  fmall  ihare  of  fpecific  heat,"  and  vice  verfa,  as  the 
Doctor  aliens  ;  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
coniiderations. 

1.  The  only  methods  by  which  we  can  meafure  the 
quantity  of  any  material  fubitance  is  either  by  its  bulk 
or  weight. 

2.  Whatever  occupies  fpace,  and  refills  the  touch, 
we  have  a  right  to  call  a  material  fubitance,  whe- 
ther we  can  fee  it  and  weigh  it  or  not.  Thus  air, 
which  is  invifible,  and  not  very  eafdy  ponderable, 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  fubfiance  and  not  a 
quality .  „ 

3.  In  cafes  where  we  cannot  conveniently  meafure 
the  weight  of  any  fubitance,  its  quantity  muft  always 
be  judged  of  by  its  bulk.  Thus  the  quantity  of  air 
contained  in  a  bladder,  or  in  a  bellows,  is  always 
judged  of  by  the  degree  of  expaniion  of  either. 

4.  Heat,  which  is  ftill  more  fubtile  than  air,  is  mea- 
fured in  this  way,  as  Dr  Crawford  him felf  acknow- 
ledges ;  for  the  expaniions  of  mercury  are  in  an  arith- 
metical progrefnon  expreflive  of  the  real  degrees  of 
heat. 

5.  Applying  this  rule  to  bodies  in  general,  we  muft 
conclude,  that  the  expaniions  of  all  bodies  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  heat  which  they  con- 
tain. Thus,  if  a  body  is  expanded  by  heat  to  double 
its  bulk,  and  in  this  ftate  remains  even  when  the  heat- 
ing caufe  is  withdrawn,  we  may  then  fay  with  jnftice, 
that  this  body  contains  double  the  quantity  of  latent 
or  fpecific  heat  that  it  did  before,  and  fo  on  (a). 

6-  As  the  vapour  of  water  is  found  to  abforb  a  vaft 
quantity  of  heat,  and  likewife  to  become  prodigiouily 
expanded  in  comparifon  with  the  water  from  whence 
it  is  produced,  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  abforbed,  or  of  fpecific  heat  contained 
in  the  fteam,  is  to  the  fpecific  heat  contained  in  the 
water  as  the  bulk  of  the  fteam  is  to  that  of  the  water. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  determine  how  much  fteam 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  water  from  which  it  is  derived  : 
but  from  fome  experiments,  Dr  Black  concludes, 
that  it  is  augmented  in  bulk  between  1600  and  1700 
times  ;  and  from  the  great  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by 
fteam  during  its  condenfation,  which  in  fome  cafes  ex- 
ceeds 1000  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  have  reafon  to 

believe 


(a)  This  is  not  contradictory  to  the  obfervation  that  the  expanfions  of  all  bodies  are  not  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  with  which  they  are  heated,  nor  equal  at  different  times.  It  is  the  degree  of  heat  abforbed 
and  entangled  among  the  particles  of  the  body  which  expands  it,  not  that  which  flows  out  from  it,  and  affects 
our  fenfes  or  the  thermometer.  Thus,  though  a  body  is  heated  to  100  degrees,  it  may  abforb  only  10  ;  and, 
after  it  has  done  fo,  it  may  require  300  or  400  degrees  more  to  qaufe  it  abforb  other  ten. 
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believe  that  thequantity  of  its  expanfion  is  proportion- 
able to  that  of  tiie  heat  abforbed. 

7.  As  we  thus  are  afcertained,  by  the  great  expan- 
fion of  aqueous  vapour,  that  it  has  abforbed  a  vaft 
quantity  of  heat,  it  will  evidently  follow,  that  from 
the  expanfion  of  other  fubftances  we  ought  alfo  to 
know  ihe  quantity  of  heat  abforbed  by  them.  To 
apply  this  then  to  the  prefent  cafe.  In  Dr  Prieftley's 
experiments  on  the  converlion  of  charcoal  into  inflam- 
mable air,  he  found,  that  one  grain  of  charcoal,  dif- 
perfed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  vacuo,  gave  lix 
ounce  meafures  of  inflammable  air.  In  another  ex- 
periment, he  found  that  i\  grains  of  charcoal  gave 
1*5 '-  ounce  meafures  of  the  fame  kind  of  air.  But  from 
a  computation  of  the  weight  of  the  air  fo  produced, 
it  appears,  that  at  leafl  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
with  that  of  the  charcoal  goes  to  the  compofition  of 
the  aerial  fluid.  In  meafuring  this  expanfion,  therefore, 
we  may  allow  one-half  for  that  of  the  water  requisite 
to  form  the  inflammable  air  ;  and  hence  the  grain  of 
charcoal,  properly  fpeaking,  abforbs  only  three  ounce 
meafures  of  fire.  That  this  expanfion  was  the  effect  of 
fire  is  very  evident ;  for  there  was  nothing  elfe  prefent 
but  lire,  or  the  concentrated  light  of  the  fun  :  the  ex- 
periment being  performed  by  means  of  a  burning  glafs 
hi  vacuo.  It  cannot  be  a  fact  then,  as  Dr  Crawford 
ailerts,  that  a  phlogiftic  body  contains  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fpecific  heat  ;  for  here  fb  fmall  a  quantity 
as  one  grain  of  charcoal  was  made  to  contain  as  much 
fpecific  fire  as  is  equivalent  in  bulk  to  three  ounce 
meafures.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of 
fpecific  fire  contained  in  bodies  is  not  determined  by 
their  being  combuftible  or  not,  or  by  their  containing 
phlogifton  or  not :  much  lefs  can  we  believe  that  heat 
and  phlogifton  are  fo  incompatible  with  one  another, 
that  where  "  one  enters  into  the  compofition  of  any 
body  the  other  is  of  courfe  expelled  from  it  ;"  fince 
here  we  find  the  pureft  fire  We  know  united  in  vafl 
quantity  with  the  pureft  phlogifton  we  know,  and 
both  together  conftimting  one  of  the  moft  inflammable 
fubftances  in  nature,  viz.  inflammable  air. 

8.  In  like  manner  muft  the  laft  part  of  the  Doctor's 
theory  be  erroneous,  viz.  that  "  in  the  act  of  corn- 
bullion  the  dephlogifticated  air  communicates  its  fire 
to  the  combuftible  body. "  In  the  inftance  juft  now 
adduced,  the  combuftible  fubitance,  inflammable  air, 
contains  already  as  much  fire  as  it  can  hold  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule  in  thefe  cafes,  if  it  was  to 
abforb  more  fire,  it  ought  to  become  ftill  more  expand- 
ed. But  inftead  of  this,  when  dephlogifticated  and  in- 
flammable air  mixed  together  in  due  proportion,  are  fet 
on  fire,  they  fhrink  in  a  manner  into  nothing ;  fo  that 
it  is  plain,  inftead  of  one  communicating  its  fire  to  the 
other,  both  of  them  throw  out  almoft  all  the  fire  they 
contain  ;  fo  that  they  are  no  longer  air,  but  water,  or 
fome  other  fubftance  about  which  philofophers  are  not 
yet  agreed. 

9.  Dr  Crawford's  theory  of  combuftion  is  liable  to 
the  very  fame  objection  with  that  of  Fourcroy,  viz.  that 
it  fets  afide  the  neceffity  of  any  external  caufe  to  fet  on 
fire  the  combuftible  bodies.  If  dephlogifticated  air  at- 
tracts the  phlogifton  of  the  combuftible  body,  and  the 
phlogifton  in  the  latter  attracts  the  fire  of  the  dephlo- 
gifticated air,  the  confequence  of  which  is  combuftion  ; 
then,  wherever  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  airare 


mixed,  combuftion  ought  immediately  to  enfue.     But    Combu- 
this  is  not  the  cafe.     A  candle,  a  fpark  of  electricity,       fti°n. 
or,  in  a  word,  fome  body  already  hi  a  fiat e  of  combuftio?i,  s       * 
muft  be  applied   before  we  can  produce  the  effect,  in 
queition.     We  muft  therefore  feek  for   the  caufe  of 
combuftion  in  the  burning  body  applied,  which  will  be 
found  equally  inexplicable  ;  and  thus  we  cannot  proceed 
a  iingle  ftep  in  real  knowledge,  though  aflifted  by  all 
that  Dr  Crawford  has  advanced.  u 

10.  The  theory  of    M.    Lavoifier,    notwithftand-  M.  Lavoi- 
ing    M.    Magellan's    criticifm,    feems  to  come  much  fier'stheo- 
nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Dr  Crawford.     With  re-  ry  Prefef" 
gard  to  the  exiflence  of  what  Lavoifier  calls  the  oxy-  fa^°T 
genous  principle,  h  is  certainly  eftablifhed  on  as  fure  ormer 
grounds  as  that  of  any  invifible  fubftance  canbe.  M.  Ma- 
gellan complains,  without  reafon,  that  it  "  cannot  be 

fhown  to  our  fenfes."  It  has  not  yet  indeed  been 
made  vijlble  per  Je ;  but  it  is  found  to  increafe  the 
weight  of  bodies  very  fenfibly.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
may  not  be  an  oxygenous  or  acidifying  principle  ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  water,  or  fome  other  fubftance  ;  but 
ftill  it  is  fomething  which,  by  being  combined  with  ele- 
mentary fire,  is  expanded  into  a  vafl  bulk,  and  which, 
by  being  deprived  of  this  fire,  fhrinks  into  its  former 
dimenfions.  Thus  it  manifefts  itfelf  to  be  a  real  fub- 
ftance ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  a  terreftrial  gravitating  fub- 
ftance ;  and  which,  even  when  lightened  by  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  fo  as  to  conflitute  the  folid  part  of  fixed  air, 
has  been  fhown  nearly  to  equal  the  denfity  of  gold.  In 
this  refpect,  therefore,  M.  Lavoifier's  theory  is  fault- 
lefs,  as  well  as  in  that  which  affirms  that  in  the  act  of 
combuftion  the  dephlogifticated  air  parts  with  its  fire  ; 
but  it  is  imperfect  in  this  refpect,  that  he  does  not  con- 
fider  the  quantity  of  fire  contained  in  the  inflammable 
body,  which  is  thrown  out  at  the  fame  time,  nor  the 
occafion  there  is  for  fome  body  in  a  ftate  of  actual  in- 
flammation to  begin  the  combuftion.  That  the  com- 
binations mentioned  by  him  do  actually  take  place  is 
not  denied  ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  co?ifequences  of 
the  combuftion,  not  caufes  of  it,  as  they  are  generally 
fuppofed.  To  underftand  this  fubject  fully,  therefore, 
it  will  flill  be  neceffary  to  confider  farther,  IZ 

11.  Under  the  article  Chemistry, already  quoted,  Another 
it  is  fhown  that  heat  and  cold  are  not  eflentially  diftinct  theory, 
from  one  another,  but  that  heat  confifts  in  the  motion 

of  a  certain  fubtle  and  invifible  fluid  from  a  centre  to- 
wards a  circumference,  and  that  cold  confifts  in  the 
action  of  the  fame  fluid  from  a  circumference  to  a  cen- 
tre. In  other  words,  when  elementary  fire  acts  from 
any  body  outwards,  we  fay  that  body  is  hot,  becaufe  it 
heats  other  bodies  ;  but  when  it  flows  from  others  into 
any  particular  body,  we  call  the  latter  cold,  as  depri- 
ving the  neighbouring  bodies  of  part  of  their  relative 
quantity  of  heat.  We  may  farther  illuftrate  this  by 
the  example  of  electricity,  where  the  fluid  rufhing  out 
from  any  body  produces  a  kind  of  electricity  called; 
pofitive  ;  but,  when  entering  into  it,  produces  another, 
oppofite  in  many  refpects  to  the  former,  called  nega- 
tive  electricity.  In  like  manner  all  bodies  in  the  actof 
throwing  out  elementary  fire  are  hot,  and  in  the  act 
of  abforbing  it  cold.  Vapours  of  all  kinds,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  naturally  cold  :  and  experience  fhows  that 
they  really  are  fo  ;  for,  by  means  of  evaporation,  very 
intenfe  degrees  of  cold  may  be  produced.  See  Cold 
and  Evaporation. 

12.  In 
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Combu-  12.  In  moft  terreftrial  bodies  the  heat  eafily  flows 
ftion.  out  from  one  to  another,  and  therefore  they  are  in  a 
manner  indifferent  as  to  the  flate  of  being  either  hot  or 
cold  :  but  in  vapours,  the  heat,  having  once  flowed  in- 
to them,  continues  to  have  a  tendency  to  dofo  without 
regard  to  the  external  temperature  of  bodies.  Hence 
thefe  fluids  are  naturally  cold  to  the  touch  ;  and  thofe 
who  have  been  immerfed  in  clouds  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  or  otherwife  have  uniformly  related  that 
they  found  the  vapour  excefhvely  cold  ;  and  thus  our 
atmofphere,  unlefs  fnpplied  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  fun- beams,  not  only  becomes  extremely 
cold  itfelf,  but  likewife  cools  to  an  extreme 
the  furface  ef  the  earth  and  every  thing  upon  it. 

13.  In  all  cafes  therefore,  where  a  quantity  of  va- 
pour, whether  inflammable  or  not,  is  collected  into  one 
place,  there  is  a  conftant  influx,  or  at  leafl  a  conftant 
pre  flu  re  inwards  of  the  elementary  fire  exifting  invisi- 
bly all  around  ;  which  preflure  muft  continue  until  by 
fome  means  or  other  the  flow  or  preflure  of  etherial 
fluid  be  reverfed,  and  inftead  of  tending  from  without 
inwards,  is  made  to  tend  from  within  outwards. 

14.  One  method  of  reverfing  this  influx  is  by  exter- 
nal preflure,  or  by  any  other  means  bringing  the  par- 
ticles of  vapour  nearer  to  one  another.  On  this  sub- 
ject, a  treatife  has  been  written  by  Dr  We  biter  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  eftablifli  the 
doctrine,  that  condenfation  is  in  all  cafes  the  caufe  of 
heat.  That  it  really  is  the  immediate  caufe,  in  a  great 
many  cafes,  is  very  certain  ;  but  it  is  equally  evident 
that  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  caufe  of  condenfation  muft 
be  the  ultimate  caufe  of  heat.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  of 
air  be  violently  comprefled  in  an  air-gun,  it  is  found 
to  become  hot  ;  but  though  the  compreflion  be  the 
immediate  caufe,  the  force  by  which  the  compreflion  is 
occafioned  muft  be  the  ultimate  caufe  of  the  heat. 
The  immediate  agent,  however,  by  which  the  heat  is 
produced,  is  neither  the  comprefling  caufe  nor  the 
condenfation,  but  the  efflux  of  elementary  fire  from  the 
air,  by  bringing  the  particles  of  the  latter  nearer  to  each 
other*  In  like  manner,  when  iron  is  hammered  until  it 
becomes  hot,  the  metal  may  probably  be  fuppofed  to  be 
condenfed,  and  the  elementary  fire  to  be  fqueezed  out 
of  it  as  water  from  a  fponge  :  but  it  is  neither  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hammer,  nor  the  approximation  of  the  par- 
ticles to  each  other,  that  is  the  caufe  of  heat  ;  but  the 
flux  of  elementary  fire  directed  from  the  iron  every 
where  from  within  outwards. 

15.  Thus  we  may  now  at  once  explain  the  action  of 
combuflion  ;  to  do  which,  we  fhall  take  the  example 
of  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and  dephlogifticated  air 
already  mentioned.  When  thefe  are  mixed  together, 
there  is  a  conftant  preflure  of  the  elementary  fluid  in- 
wards from  all  quarters  into  the  aerial  vapours,  by 
which  their  elafticity  and  form  as  airs  are  preferved, 
and  this  preflure  will  continue  as  long  as  we  let  them 
remain  undifturbed.  But  when  a  burning  body  is 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  the  influx  of  the  ele- 
mentary fire  is  not  only  prevented  but  reverfed  in  that 
part  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  burning  body. 
Thus  the  whole  constitution  of  both  inflammable  and 
dephlogifticated  airs  is  destroyed  in  a  moment ;  for  the 
fubfle  fluid,  feeling  (if  we  may  ufethe  expreflion)  that 
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thus  reverfed  in  this  part  inftantly  becomes  fo  in  every 
other,  and  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  both  is  difchar- 
ged  with  a  bright  flafh  and  loud  exploit  on. 

16.  In  a  fmvilar  manner  may  we  explain  the  com- 
buflion of  folid  bodies.  None  of  thefe  can  be  ignited 
without  the  afliftance  of  external  fire.  This  in  the 
firfl  place  rarefies  fome  part  of  them  into  vapour  j 
which  by  means  of  dephlogifticated  air  is  decompofed 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  ;  while,  by  means  of 
the  heat  thrown  out,afrefh  quantity  of  vapour  is  raifed, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fire  is  augmented,  and  would 
continue  to  be  fo  in  infinitum,  as  long  as  fuel  could  be  sup- 
plied. When  no  more  inflammable  vapour  can  be  rai- 
led, the  combuflion  ceafes  of  courfe  ;  and  the  remain- 
der becomes  charcoal,  allies,  flag,  &c.  according  to  its 
different  nature,  or  the  combinations  it  is  capable  of  af- 
fuming  with  the  terreflrial  or  gravitating  part  of  the 
pure  air  by  which  the  fire  was  supplied. 

17.  It  may  now  be  aflced,  If  the  caufe  of  combu-  objections 
ftion  be  merely  the  reverfing  of  the  influx  of  elemen-  anfwered. 
tary  fire,  why  cannot  inflammable  vapours  be  fired  in 

vacuo,  by  means  of  heat  applied  to  fome  part  of  them 
externally  .f   Thus,  as  inflammable  air  has  a  conftant 
influx  of  elementary  fire  into  it,  why  may  not  this  in- 
flux be  reverfed,  and  a  flame  produced,  not  fo  violent 
indeed  as    with  dephlogifticated  air,  but  sufficient  to 
authorife  us   to  fay  that  such  a  body  was  actually  in 
the  ftate  of  combuftion  ?   But  this,  we  know,  cannot 
be  the  cafe  unlefs  fome    pure  air  be   admited  ;  for  a 
ftream  of  inflammable  air,  if  nothing  elfe  be  admit- 
ted, will  as  effectually  put  out  a  fire  as  a  ftream  of  wa- 
ter.    Here,  however,  we  may  reply,  that  this  would 
fuppofe  inflammable  air  to  be    destroyed  by  the  very 
power  by  which  it  was  produced.     It  feems  to  be  the 
nature  of  all  vapours  to  abforb  heat  without  any  li- 
mitation, as  is  evident  by  the  increafeof  elafticity  in 
them  by  an  increafe  of  heat.     Elementary  fire  is  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  vapour,  and  no  fubftancecan 
be  decompofed  merely  by  the  action  of  one  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.     Something  heterogeneous  muft  there- 
fore be  added,  on  which  one  or  both  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  may  act ;  and  then  the  vapour  will  be  de- 
compofed in  vacuo  as  well  as  in  the  open  air,  though 
with  leis  obvious  circumftances.     Thus  charcoal  once 
difperfed  by  heat  into  inflammable  air  cannot  be   de- 
compofed merely  by  heat,  becaufeitstendency  is  always 
to  abforb  this  element:  But  if  into  a  jar  full  of  in- 
flammable air  we  introduce  a  quantity  of  calx  of  lead, 
and  then  heat  it,  the  preflure  of  the  fluid  is  interrupt- 
ed in  that  part  where  the  calx  is,  and  prefenfly  be- 
comes reverfed  by  means  of  the  additional  heat  there, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  itfurnifhes  no  more  char- 
coal, affords  a  fubftance  with  which  the  charcoal  in 
the  inflammable  air  may  unite.     The  air  is  therefore 
decompofed,    though    too    (lowly    to    produce    actual 
flame.     For  combuftion,  therefore,  it  is  neceflary  that 
the  following  circumftances  should  concur:     i.The 
mixture  of  two  vapours  containing  a  great  quantity  of 
fpecific   fire  each.      2.  That  the   terreftrial  bafes  of 
thefe  vapours    lhould  be    capable  of  acting   upon  one 
another  ;  but  no  third   fubftance  capable  of  immedi- 
ately absorbing  the  fire  ihould   be   prefent.     2.  The 
pretence  of  actual  fire  in  fome  part,  to  leflen  the  pref- 


the  preflure  isleflened  in  one  place,  inftantly  directs  its     fureof  the  elementary  fluid,  fet  it  in  motion,  and  re-, 
whole  force  thither  :  and  the  preflure  inwards  being     verfe  it.     This  is  the  cafe  when  inflammable  and  de- 
phlogifticated 
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Combu-     phlogilticated  airs  are  mixed  together.     Both  thofe 
ftion       contain  fpecific  fire  in  great  quantity.     The  bails  of 
H         the  one,   known  to   be  charcoal,  is  capable  of  being 
Comemus.  unjted  by  means  of  heat  to   the  bafis  of  dephlogiiti- 
"*       '  cated  air,  and  of  forming  with  it  in  fome  cafes  fixed 
air,  in  others  water,  or  fome  other  fubftance,  according 
to  their  various  proportions ;  and  after  this  union  is 
formed,  there  is  no  third  fubftance  by  which  the  ele- 
mentary fire  may  be  abforbed.     The  inflamed  body  by 
which  they  are  fet  on  fire  firft  leifens  the  inward  pref- 
fure  of  the  elementary  fire  on  one  part,  by  which  the 
bafes  are  allowed  to  approach  nearer  each  other,  and 
to  form  a  chemical  union  according  to  the  general  ob- 
servation :  But  this  union  cannot  be  effe&ed  without 
the  emifllonof  part  of  the  elementary  fire,  which  be- 
ing contained  in  the  mixture  in  great  quantity,  pro- 
duces a  bright  flame.     This  leilens  the  preflure  ftill 
more  ;   a  new  chemical  union  and  a  new  flame  are  pro- 
duced; and  fo  on  as  long  as  any  of  the  materials  re- 
main. 

When  all  thefe  circumftances  concur,  it  is  not  a 
property  peculiar  to  dephlogifticated  air  to  fnpport 
flame,  though  it  feems  to  be  (b  to  preferve  animal  life. 
It  is  well  known  that  pyrophorus  will  burn  in  com- 
mon nitrous  air,  and  a  candle  will  burn  with  an  en- 
larged flame  in  that  kind  called  dephlogifticated  nitrous 
air.  But  where  any  of  the  concurrent  circumftances 
abovementioned  is  wanting,  no  combuftion  will  be  pro- 
duced. Thus,  though  the  fleam  of  water  contains  a 
vafl  quantity  of  fpecific  fire,  and  though  it  is  decom- 
pofed  by  palling  over  red-hot  iron,  yet  no  combuflion 
is  produced  ;  becaufe,  in  the  very  moment  of  extrica- 
tion, the  elementary  fire  finds  a  quantity  of  phlogiflion 
either  in  the  iron,  the  water  itfelf,  or  both,  with  which 
it  combines,  and  forms  inflammable  air,  but  without 
any  flame. 

With  regard  to  the  fubftances  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  taking  fire  fpontaneoufly,  as  Phosphorus 
and  Pyrophorus,  fee  thefe  articles. 

COMEDY,  a  fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives 
a  view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommends  vir- 
tue, and  corrects  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  by 
means  of  ridicule.     See  the  article  Poetry. 

This  kit  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  neverthelefs  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  it 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  anci- 
ent comedies  were  reckoned  thofe  of  Livius  Androni- 
cus ;  among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  among 
the  new  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.  They  likewife  di- 
ftinguifhed  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
perfons  reprefented,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  into 
togatse,  praetextatse,  trabeatas,  and  terbernarias,  which 
laft  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us, 
comedy  is  diftinguifhed  from  farce,  as  the  former  re- 
prefents  nature  as  me  is  ;  the  other  diftorts  and  over- 
charges her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
different  views  :  the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the 
other  to  make  her  ridiculous. 

COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  grammarian,  and 
Proteftant  divine,  born  in  Moravia  in  1592.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  defign  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  publifh- 
ed  fome  effays  in  16 16,  and  had  prepared  fome  others, 
when  the  Spaniards  pillaged  his  library,  after  having 
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taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  he  was  minifter  and    Comet 
mafter  of  the  fchool.     Comenius  fled  to  Lefna;  a  city  I 

of  Poland,  and  taught  Latin  there.  The  book  he  pu-  1Con""cs' 
blifhed  in  1631,  under  the  title  of  J  ami  a  Lwguarum 
referata,  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation,  infomuch 
that  he  was  offered  a  coinmifiion  for  regulating  all  the 
fchools  in  Poland.  The  parliament  of  England  defi- 
red  his  afliftance  to  regulate  the  fchools  in  that  king- 
dom. He  arrived  at  London  in  1641  ;  and  would 
have  been  received  by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan 
had  not  the  parliament  been  taken  up  with  other  mat- 
ters. He  therefore  went  to  Sweden,  being  invited 
by  a  generous  patron,  who  fettled  a  ftipend  upon  him 
that  delivered  him  from  the  fatigues  of  teaching;  and 
now  he  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  difcovering  ge- 
neral methods  for  thofe  who  inftrucfed  youth.  In 
1657  he  publifhed  the  different  parts  of  his  new  me- 
thod of  teaching.  He  was  not  only  takenup  with  the 
reformation  of  fchools  ;  but  he  alfo  filled  his  brain  with 
prophecies,  the  fall  of  Antichrift,  Millennium,  &c.  At 
laft  Comenius  took  it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  to  fend  him  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Drabicius ;  infinuating  that  it  was  to  this 
monarch  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the  world.  He 
became  fenlible  at  kit  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours, 
and  died  in  16  71. 

COMET,  an  opaque,  fpherical,  and  folid  body  like 
a  planet,  performing  revolutions  about  the  fun  in  ellip- 
tical orbits,  which  have  the  fun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

There  is  a  popular  divifion  of  comets  into  tailed, 
bearded,  and  hairy  comets  :  though  this  divifion  rather 
relates  to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  fame  co- 
met, than  to  the  phenomena  of  feveral.  Thus  when 
the  light  is  weftward  of  the  fun,  and  fets  after  it,  the 
comet  is  faid  to  be  tailed,  becaufe  the  train  follows  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  tail :  when  the  comet  is  eaftward 
of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be 
bearded,  becaufe  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard.  Laftly,  when  the  comet  and  the 
fun  are  diametrically  oppofite  (the  earth  between 
them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  a  little  that  appears  round  it  in  the  form  of  a 
border  of  hair :  and  from  this  laft  appearance  the  word 
comet  is  derived;  as  ko^hths  covieta,  comesfrom  Kop.», 
coma,  hair.  But  there  has  been  comets  whofe  difk 
was  as  clear,  as  round,  and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard,  or  coma.  See  A- 
stronom  Y -Index . 

COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machine,  exhibiting 
an  idea  of  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about  the  fun.. 
See  AsTRONOMY-Wa. 

COMETEAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Saltz,  with  a  handfome  town-houfe.  It  was  taken  by 
florin  in  1421,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  put  to  the  fword.  It  is  feated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  in  E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

COMETES,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  ckfs  of  plants.. 
The  involucrum  is  tetraphyllous  and  triflorous  ;  the 
calyx  tetraphyllous  ;  the  capfule  tricoccous. 
COMFREY.  See  Symphytum. 
COMINES  (Philip  de),  an  excellent  hiflorian, 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1446.  He  lived 
in  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  about  eight  years :  but  being  feduced 
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to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XL  he  was  highly 
promoted  by  him,  and  executed  feveral  fuccefsful  ne- 
gociations.  After  this  king's  death  he  experienced 
many  troubles  on  account  of  being  a  foreigner,  by  the 
envy  of  other  courtiers,  and  lay  long  in  prifon  before 
he  was  difcharged  ;  he  died  in  1509.  Comines  was 
a  man  of  more  natural  abilities  than  learning  ;  he 
fpoke  feveral  living,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead 
languages  ;  he  has  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of 
his  own  times,  that  are  admired  by  all  true  judges  of 
hiflory.  Catherine  de  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Co- 
mines  made  as  many  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had 
in  religion. 

Comines,  a  town  of  French  Flanders  on  the  lines 
which  the  French  have  made  to  defend  their  country 
againft  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Lis,  in  E.  Long.  3.  1.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

COM1TATUS,  inlaw,  a  county.  Ingulphus  tells 
us,  that  England  was  firft  divided  into  counties  by 
king  Alfred  ;  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and 
thefe  again  into  tythings  ;  and  Fortefcue  writes,  that 
regnum  Anglia:  per  cof/iitatus,  ut  regnum  Francis  per 
ballivatus  diftinguitur.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  ter- 
ritory or  jurifdiction  of  a  particular  place;  as  in  Mat. 
Paris,  anno  1234.     See  County. 

COMITIA,  iu  Roman  antiquity,  were  general  af- 
femblies  of  the  people,  lawfully  called  by  fome  ma- 
giftrate  for  the  enjoinment  or  prohibition  of  any  thing 
by  their  votes. 

The  proper  comitia  were  of  three  forts  ;  curiata, 
centuriata,  and  tributa  ■  with  reference  to  the  three 
grand  divifions  of  the  city  and  people  into  curia,  cen- 
turia,  and  tribes  :  For,  by  comitia  calata,  which  we 
fometimes  meet  with  in  authors,  in  elder  times  were 
meant  all  the  comitia  in  general ;  the  word  calata 
from  *.a\ta.,oY  calo,  being  their  common  epithet ;  though 
it  was  at  lafl  reflrained  to  two  forts  of  affemblies,  thofe 
for  the  creation  of  priefts,  and  thofe  for  the  regulation 
of  laft  wills  and  teflaments. 

The  comitia  curiata  owe  their  origin  to  the  divifion 
which  Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  30  curiae  ; 
ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  anfwered 
in  moil  refpects  to  the  parilhes  in  our  cities,  being  not 
only  feparated  by  proper  bounds  and  limits,  but  di- 
ftinguifhed  too  by  their  different  places  fet  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  which  was  performed 
by  particular  priefts  (one  to  every  curia),  with  the 
name  of  curiones. 

Before  the  inftitution  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  all 
the  grand  concerns  of  the  ftate  were  tranfacted  in  the 
afTembly  of  the  curias  ;  as  the  election  of  kings  and 
other  chief  officers,  the  making  and  abrogating  of 
laws,  and  the  judging  of  capital  caufes.  After  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  kings,  when  the  commons  had  obtained 
the  privilege  to  have  tribunes  and  asdiles,  they  elected 
them  for  fome  time  at  thefe  affemblies;  but  that  ce- 
remony being  at  length  transferred  to  the  comitia  tri- 
buta, the  curias  were  never  convened  to  give  their 
votes,  except  now  and  then  upon  account  of  making 
fome  particular  law  relating  to  adoptions,  wills,  and 
teflaments,  or  the  creation  of  officers  for  an  expedi- 
dition  ;  or  for  electing  fome  of  the  priefts,  as  the  fami- 
nes, and  the  curie  7naximus,  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
curiones,  who  were  themfelves  chofen  by  every  parti- 
cular curia. 


The  power  of  calling  thefe  affemblies  belonged  at 
firft  only  to  the  kings  ;  but  upon  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  democracy,  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  moft 
of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  pon- 
tifices. 

The  perfons  who  had  the  liberty  of  voting  here 
were  fuch  Roman  citizens  as  belonged  to  the  curias  ; 
or  fuch  as  actually  lived  in  the  city,  and  conformed 
to  the  cuftoms  and  rites  of  their  proper  curiae  ;  all 
thofe  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  retaining  the  ceremonies  of  their  own 
country,  though  they  had  been  honored  with  the  jus 
civitatis,  or  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
place  where  the  curias  met  was  the  comitium,  a  part  of 
the  forum  :  No  fet  time  was  appointed  for  the  hold- 
ing thefe,  or  any  other  of  the  comitia,  but  only  as 
buiinefs  required. 

The  people  being  met  together,  and  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  good  omens  from  the  augurs  (which  was 
neceffary  in  all  the  affemblies),  the  rogatio,  or  bufmefs 
to  be  propofed  to  them,  wras  publicly  read.  After 
this  (if  none  of  the  magiftrates  interpofed),  upon 
the  order  of  him  that  prefided  in  the  comitia,  the 
people  divided  into  their  proper  curias,  and  confnlted 
of  the  matter ;  and  then  the  curias  being  called  out, 
as  it  happened  by  lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by  man, 
in  ancient  times  viva  voce,  and  afterwards  by  tablets  ; 
the  moft  votes  in  every  curia,  going  for  the  voice  of  the 
whole  curia,  and  the  moft  curias  for  the  general  con- 
fent  of  the  people. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  curiata  were  fo 
much  out  of  faffion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
30  lictors  reprefenting  the  30  curias  ;  whence,  in  his 
fecond  oration  againft  Rullus,  he  calls  them  co?nitia 
adumbrata. 

The  comitia  centuriata  were  inftituted  by  Servius 
Tullius :  who,  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  ac- 
count of  what  he  was  worth,  according  to  thofe  ac- 
counts, divided  the  people  into  fix  ranks  or  claffes, 
which  he  fubdivided  into  193  centuries.  The  firft 
claffis,  containing  the  equites  and  richeft  citizens, 
coniifted  of  98  centuries.  The  fecond  taking  in  the 
tradefmen  and  mechanics,  confifted  of  22  centuries* 
The  third,  20.  The  fourth,  22.  The  fifth,  30. 
The  fixih,  filled  up  with  the  poorer  fort,  but  one 
century  :  and  this,  though  it  had  the  fame  name  with 
the  reft,  yet  was  feldom  regarded,  or  allowed  any 
power  in  public  matters.  Hence  it  is  a  common  thing 
with  the  Roman  authors,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  claffes, 
to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  fixth  not  being 
worth  their  notice.  This  laft  claffis  or  order  was  di- 
vided into  twro  parts,  or  orders  ;  the  proletarii  and  the 
capite  ceiifi.  The  former,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
deligned  purely  to  ftock  the  republic  with  men,  fince 
they  could  fupply  it  with  fo  little  money;  and  the 
latter,  who  paid  the  loweft  tax  of  all,  were  rather 
counted  and  marfhalled  by  their  heads  than  by  their 
eftates. 

Perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  by  reafon  of  their  pre-emi- 
nence, had  the  name  of  clajfici ;  whence  came  the  name 
of  clajfici  auth ores  for  the  moft  approved  writers.  All 
others,  of  what  claffis  foever,  were  faid  to  be  infra 
clafem.  The  affembly  of  the  people  by  centuries  was 
held  for  the  electing  of  confuls,  cenfors,  and  prastors ; 
as  alf©  for  the  judging  of  perfons  accufed  of  what  they 
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Comitia-  called  crimen  psrduellioms,  or  actions  by  which  the  party- 
had  Showed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  ftate,  and  for  the 
confirmation  of  all  Inch  laws  as  were  propofed  by  the 
chiet  'magistrates,  who  had  the  privilege  of  calling  thefe 
afTemblies. 

Theplace  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the  cam- 
pus martins  ,  becaufe  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth, when  they  were  under  continual  appre- 
hensions of  enemies,  the  people,  to  prevent  any  Hid- 
den affault,  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to  hold  thefe 
aflemblies;  and  were  for  that  reafon  forbidden  by  the  laws 
to  meet  in  the  city,  becaufe  an  army  was  upon  no  ac- 
count to  be  marfhalled  within  the  walls:  yet,  in  latter 
ages,  it  was  thought  Sufficient  to  place  a  body  of  Sol- 
diers as  a  guard  in  the  janiculum,  where  an  imperial 
Standard  was  erected,  the  taking  down  of  which  deno- 
ted the  conclufion  of  the  comitia. 

Though  the  time  of  holding  thefe  comitia  for  other 
matters  was  undetermined  ;  yet  the  magistrates,  after 
the  year  of  the  city  601,  when  they  began  to  enter  on 
their  place,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  were  constantly 
defigned  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
AuguSt. 

All  the  time  between  their  election  and  confirmation 
they  continued  as  private  perfons,  .that  inquifition 
might  be  made  into  the  election,  and  the  other  candi- 
dates might  have  time  to  enter  objections,  if  they  met 
with  any  fufpicion  of  foul  dealing.  Yet,  at  the  election 
of  the  cenfors,  this  cuStom  did  not  hold  ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  were  elected,  they  were  immediately  invefted 
with  the  honour. 

By  the  institution  of  thefe  comitia,  Servius  Tullius 
Secretly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  power  from  the 
commons  :  for  the  centuries  of  the  firft  and  richeSt 
clafs  being  called  out  firft,  who  were  three  more  in 
number  than  all  the  reft  put  together,  if  they  all  agreed, 
as  generally  they  did,  the  bufmefs  was  already  deci- 
ded, and  the  other  claifes  were  needlefs  and  infignifi- 
cant.  However,  the  three  laSt  fcarce  ever  came  to 
vote. 

The  commons,  in  the  time  of  the  free  State,  to  re- 
medy this  difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they 
proceeded  to  voting  any  matter  at  thefe  comitia,  that 
century  Should  give  their  Suffrages  SirSt  upon  whom  it 
fell  by  lot,  with  the  name  of  centuria  prerogativa  ,•  the 
reft  being  to  follow  according  to  the  order  of  their 
claffes.  After  the  constitution  of  the  35  tribes  into 
which  the  claSfes  and  their  centuries  were  divided  in 
the  firft  place,  the  tribes  caft  lots  which  Should  be 
prerogative  tribe  ;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  tribes 
for  the  honour  of  being  a  prerogative  century.  All 
the  other  tribes  and  centuries  had  the  appellation  of 
jure  vocata,  becaufe  they  were  called  out  according  to 
their  proper  places. 

The  prerogative  century  being  chofen  by  lot,  the 
chief  magistrate,  fitting  in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus  jjiartius,  ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and 
give  their  voices,  upon  which  they  prcfently  Separated 
from  thereSt  of  the  multitude,  and  came  into  an  inclo- 
fed  apartment,  which  they  termed  jepta,  or  ovilia,  paf- 
fing  over  ihepontes  or  narrow  boards  laid  there  for  the 
occaSion  ;  on  which  account,  de  ponte  dejici  Signifies  to 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  perfons  thus  dealt 
with  are  called  depontani. 

At  the  hither  end  of  the  pontes  Stood  the  diribitores 
Vol.  V. 


(a  fort  of  under  officers  fo  called  from  their  marihal-  Comitia- 
ling  the  people),  and  delivered  to  every  man,  in  the 
election  of  magiitrates,  as  many  tables  as  there  ap- 
peared candidates,  one  of  whole  names  was  written 
upon  every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of  great  chelts 
were  fet  ready  in  the  ftpta,  and  every  body  threw  in 
which  tablet  he  pleafcd. 

By  the  chefts  were  placed  fomeofthe  public  fer- 
vants,  who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  century, 
for  every  tablet,  made  a  prick  or  a  point  in  another 
tablet  which  they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  bufmefs 
being  decided  by  the  molt  points,  gave  occafion  to  the 
ovine  tutitpunclum,  and  the  like. 

The  fame  method  was  obferved  in  the  judiciary  pro- 
cefs  at  thefe  comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  laws  ; 
except  that,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  only  two  tablets  were 
offered  to  every  perfon  ;  on  one  of  which  was  written 
U.  R.  and  on  the  other  A,  in  capital  letters  :  the  two 
firft  ftanding  for  uti  rogas,  "  be  it  as  you  defire,"  rela- 
ting to  the  magistrate  who  propofed  the  question;  and 
the  laft  for  antiquo,  or"  I  forbid  it." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  election  of 
magistrates,  and  in  theratification  of  laws,  the  votes 
of  that  century,  whofe  tablets  were  equally  divided, 
Signified  nothing  ;  yet  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  if  the 
tablets  pro  and  con  were  the  fame  in  number,  the  per- 
fon was  actually  acquitted. 

The  division  of  people  into  tribes  was  an  invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into 
Rome  ;  and  though  he  constituted  at  that  time  only- 
three,  yet  as  the  State  increaSed  in  power,  and  the 
city  in  number  of  inhabitants,  they  rofe  by  degrees  to 
35.  For  a  long  time  after  this  institution,  a  tribe  Sig- 
nified no  more  than  fuch  a  fpace  cf  ground  with  its  in- 
habitants. But  at  laft  the  matter  was  quite  altered, 
and  tribe  was  no  longeron-  urbit,  hvxpars  civitatis ;  not 
a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  company  of  citizens  living 
where  they  pleafed.  This  change  was  chiefly  occa- 
sioned by  the  original  difference  between  the  tribes  in 
point  of  honour.  For  Romulus  having  committed  all 
fordid  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of  Strangers, 
Slaves,  and  libertines  ;  and  referved  the  more  honeft 
labour  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and  citizens,  wTho 
by  this  active  conrfe  of  life  might  be  prepared  for 
martial  fervice ;  the  tribus  ruftica  were  for  this  rea- 
fon efteemed  more  honourable  than  the  tribus  urbanae. 
And  now  all  perfons  being  deSirous  of  getting  into  the 
more  creditable  divifion  ;  and  their  being  Several  ways 
of  accomplifhing  their  wifhes,  as  by  adoption,  by  the 
power  of  cenfors,  or  the  like  ;  that  ruftic  tribe  which 
had  the  moft  worthy  names  in  its  roll,  had  the  prefe- 
rence to  all  others,  though  of  the  fame  general  de- 
nomination. Hence  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
bringing  themfelves  by  degrees  into  the  fame  tribe, 
gave  the  name  of  their  family  to  the  tribe  they  ho- 
noured ;  whereas  at  firft  the  generality  of  the  tribes 
did  not  borrow  their  names  from  perfons  but  from 
places. 

The  firSt  aSTembly  of  the  tribes  we  meet  with  is 
about  the  year  of  Rome  263,  convened  by  Sp.  Sici- 
nius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  upon  account  of  the  trial 
of  Coriolanus.  Soon  after,  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons were  ordered  to  be  elected  here ;  and  at  laft 
all  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  the  collegiate  prieSts. 
The  fame  comitia  Served  for  the  cna&ing  of  laws  re- 
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Comitialis  latino- to  war  and  peace,  and  all  others  propofed  by     of  perfpicuity,  and  coinciding  with  a  flight  natural  Comman- 


the  tribunes  and  plebeian  officers,  though  they  had  not 
properly  the  name  of  leges,  but  phbifcita.  They  were 
generally  convened  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  ; 
but  the  fame  previlege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief 
magistrates.  They  were  confined  to  no  place  ;  and 
therefore  fometimes  we  find  them  held  in  the  comitium  ; 
fometimes  in  the  campus  martius,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  capitol.  The  proceedings  were  in  mofl  refpecls 
anl'werable  to  thofe  already  described  in  the  account 
of  the  other  comitia,  and  therefore  need  not  be  infill- 
ed on.  Only  we  may  farther  obferve  of  the  comitia 
in  general,  that  when  any  candidate  was  found  to  have 


moll  tablets  for  a  magistracy 


lie  was   declared   to  be 


pauie. 
Comma.    „,.nnP,-\\r  tlic  name  of  lerres.  but  tlsbiPcita.     Thev  were         Comma,  in  mull c.     SeelNTERWAL. 

COMMANDINUS  (Frederic),  born  at  Urbino  in 
Italy,  and  dei'cended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the 
16th  century.  To  a  vail  fkill  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
by  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek 
mathematicians  into  Latin  :  accordingly  he  tranflated 
and  publilhedfeveral,  which  no  writer  till  then  had  at- 
tempted ;   as  Archimedes,  Apollpnins,   Euclid,  Sec. 

LOMMANDRY,  a  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  reve- 
nue belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on 
ancient  knights  who  had  done  considerable  fervices  to 
the  order. 

There  are  Strict  or  regular  commandries,  obtained  in 
order,  and  by  merit;  there  are  others  of  grace  and 
favour,  conferred  at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand  mailer  ; 
there  are  alio  commandries  for  the  religious,  in  the  or- 
ders of  St  Bernaid  and  St  Anthony.  The  kings  of 
France  have  converted  feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for  lepers 
into  commandries  of  the  order  of  St  Lazarus. 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  ; 
for  as  the  order  conlifts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  bro- 
thers-fervitors,  there  are  peculiar  commandries  or  re- 
venues attached  to  each.  The  knight  to  whom  one 
of  thefs  benefices  or  commandries  is  given  is  called 
commander  :  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the 
prsepofitus  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  diflance 
from  the  monaftery,  whofe  administration  was  called 
obedientia;  becaufe  depending  entirely  upon  the  abbot 
who  gave  him  his  commiffion.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
Simple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  farmers 
of  the  order  than  beneficiaries  ;  paying  a  certain  tribute 
or  rent,  called  refpoufio,  to  the  common  treafure  af  the 
order. 

COMMELINA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  of  ranking  under 
the  6th  order,  Enfata.  The  corolla  is  hexapeta- 
lous ;  there  are  three  neclaria,  of  a  cruciform  figure, 
and  inferted  into  their  proper  filaments.  There  are 
ten  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants,  rifing  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  and  adorned  with  blue  or  yellow  flowers. 
Their  culture  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon exotics. 

COMMEMORATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  re- 
diftinguilh  the  Simple  members  of  a  period,  or  Sentence  ;  membrance  of  any  perfon  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any 
/.  e.  Such  as  only  confiSt  of  one  Subject,  and  one  defi-  thing  to  the  honour  of  a  perfon's  memory,  or  in  re- 
nite  verb.  But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout  ;  the  membrance  of  any  pad  event.  Thus  the  euchariflis  a 
fame  author  inflancing  many  particular  cafes  not  yet  commemoration  of  the  Sufferings  of  Tefus  Chrift. 
included  herein,  where  yet  the  comma  is  adviSable.  COMMENDAM,  in  the  eccleSiailical  law,  the  truft 
See  Punctuation.  or  administration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice,  given 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  comma  ought  not  to  come  either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  way  of  dcpofitum  for 
between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  an  adjective  and  fix  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c.  or  to  an  ecclefia- 
SubStantive,  when  theSe  are  not  otherwiSe  disjoined:  flic  or  beneficed  perSon,  to  perform  the  pafloial  duties 
thus,  in  the  Sentence,  Cod  ruleth  with  infinite  nvifdom,  a  thereof,  till  once  the  benefice  is  provided  with  a  regu- 
comma  between  Cod  andru/eth,  or  between  infinite  and     lar  incumbent. 

ivifdom,  would  be  abSurd.  But  to  this  exceptions  may  Anciently  the  administration  of  vacant  bifhoprics 
occur;  as  when  not  a  fmgle  word,  but  a  fentence,  belonged  to  the  nearefl  neighbouring  bilhop ;  which  is 
happens  to  be  the  nominative  :  thus,  in  the  example  Still  pract ifed  between  the  archbifhopric  of  Lyons  and 
firft  above  given,  where  the  fentence  that  fo  many  people  the  bifhopric  of  Autun  ;  on  this  account  they  were 
are  p/ea/ed  with  trifes,  forms  the  nominative  to  the     called  commendatory  bijhops. 

verb  if,  a  comma  at  trifes  is  proper,  both  for  the  fake        This  cuftom  appears  to  be  very  ancient.     S.  Atha- 

nafnis 


dinus 

II 

Commen- 

danr. 


dejigmd  or  elected  by  the  preiident  of  the  aifembly ; 
and  this  they  termed  renunciari  conful,  prator,  or  the 
like  ;  and  that  the  laft  fort  of  the  comitia  only  could 
be  held  without  the  conSent  and  approbation  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  neceffary  to  the  convening  of  the 
other  two. 

COMITIALIS  morbus,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Epilepsy,  by  reat'on  the  comitia  oS ancient  Home 
were  dilfolved  if  any  perfon  in  the  aifembly  happened 
to  be  taken  with  this  diflemper. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in 
the  forum,  where  the  Comitia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  charac- 
ter marked  thus  (,),  ferving  to  denote  a  fhort  flop, 
and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period.  Different  au- 
thors define  and  ufe  it  differently.  According  to  F. 
Buffier,  the  comma  Serves  to  diftinguim  the  members 
of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  and  the  nomi- 
native cafe  of  the  verb  :  thus,  "  That  So  many  people 
are  pleaSed  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of 
mind,  which  makes  them  love  things  eafy  to  be  com- 
prehended." Befides  this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  distin- 
guish in  the  Same  member  of  a  period,  feveral  nouns- 
fubftantive,  or  nouns-adjective,  or  verbs  not  united  by 
a  conjunction  :  thus,  "  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are 
the  chief  advantages  of  a  man:"  or,  "  A  man  never 
becomes  learned  without  Studying  constantly,  methodi- 
cally, with  a  guft,  application,  &c."  If  thoSe  words 
are  united  in  the  Same  phraSe  with  a  conjunction,  the 
comma  is  omitted  :  thus,  u  the  imagination  and  the 
judgment  do  not  always  agree." 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  tract  De  ratione  inter- 
pungendi,  printed  with  Voffius's  Element.  Rhetor. 
Lond.   1724,  lays  down  the  ufe  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
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Coalmen-  nafius  fays  of  himfelf,  according  to  Nicephorus,  that 
dam,      there  had  been  given  him  in  commeuda?n,  i.  e.  in  admi- 

Commen-  niitration,  another  church  bciides  that  of  Alexandria 
datus-      whereof  he  was  ftated  biihop. 

'       w  The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  pa- 

llor, was  committed  to  a  biihop,  till  they  were  provi- 
ded of  an  ordinary  :  the  regitter  of  Pope  Gregory  I. 
is  full  of  thefe  commiffions,  or  commendams,  granted 
during  the  abfence  or  licknefs  of  a  biihop,  or  the  va- 
cancy of  the  fee. 

Some  fay,  that  Pope  Leo  IV.  firft  fet  the  modern 
commendams  on  foot,  in  favour  of  ecclefiaftics  who  had 
been  expelled  their  benehces  by  the  Saracens ;  to 
whom  the  adminiftration  of  the  vacant  churches  was 
committed  for  a  time,  in  expectation  of  their  being  re- 
ftored:  though  S.  Gregory  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the 
fame,  while  the  Lombards  defolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time  the  practice  of  commendams  was  ex- 
ceedingly abufed ;  and  the  revenues  of  monafteries 
given  to  laymen  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  biihops  alio 
procured  feveral  benefices,  or  even  bifhoprics,  in  com- 
■mendam,  which  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  holding  them  all 
without  directly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the 
abufe  has  been  retrenched  ;  but  the  ufe  of  commendams 
is  ftill  retained  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  perfon  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 
When  a  parfon  is  made  bifliop,  his  parfonage  be- 
comes vacant ;  but  if  the  king  give  him  power,  he  may 
ftill  hold  it  in  connnendam. 

COMMEND ATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  great  man.  Commendati  homines,  were 
perfons  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  any  fuperior  lord  :  for  ancient 
homage  was  either  predial ;  due  for  fome  tenure  ;  or 
perfonal,  which  was  by  compullion,  as  a  lign  of  necef- 


fary  fubjection  ;  or  voluntary,  with  a  defire  of  protec-  Comma:- 
tion  ;  and  thofe  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  them-     furable 
felves  under  the  protection  of  any  man  of  power,  were 
fometimes  called  homines  ejus  covimendati,  as  often  oc- 
curs in  Doomfday.    Com??iendati  dimidii  were  thole  who 
depended  on  two  feveral  lords,  and  paid  one-half  of 
their  homage  to  each;  and  fub-commendati  were  like 
under-tenants  under  the  command  of  perfons  that  were 
themfelves  under  the  command  of  fome  fuperior  lord  : 
alio  there  were  dimidii fub-co77miendati)  who  bore  a  double 
relation  to  fuch  depending  lords.     This  phrafe  feems 
to  be  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  ufual  compliment "  Commend  me 
to  fuch  a  friend,"  &c.  which  is  to  let  him  know,    "  I 
am  his  humble  fervant." 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometricians,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  meafured  by 
one  and  the  fame  common  meafure. 

Commensurable  Numbers,  whether  i  ntegers  or  frac- 
tions, are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured  or  divided  by  fome 
other  number  without  any  remainder  :  fuch  are  1 2  and 
18,  as  being  meafured  by  6  and  3. 

Commensurable  in  Power,  is  faid  of  right  lines,  when 
their  fquares  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  fpace 
or  fuperficies. 

Commensurable  Surds,  thofe  that  being  reduced  to 
their  leaft  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of 
their  kind ;  and  are  therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to 
a  rational  one. 

COMMENTARY,  or  Comment,  in  matters  of  li- 
terature, an  illuftration  of  the  difficult  or  obfeure  paf- 
fages  of  an  author. 

Commentary,  or  Co7h7>/e;>taries  ,'likz\vi(e  denotes  a 
kind  of  hiftory,  or  memoirs  of  certain  tranfactions, 
wherein  the  author  had  a  coniiderable  hand  :  fuch  are 
the  Commentaries  of  Caefar. 


COMMERCE 


IS  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or  work,  either 
of  individuals  or  of  focieties,  may  be  exchanged 
by  a  fet  of  men  called  merchants,  for  an  equivalent,  pro- 
per for  fupplying  every  want,  without  any  interruption 
to  indnftry,  or  any  check  upon  confumption. 

Chap.  I.     History  ^Commerce. 

§  I.     General  Hiftory. 

It  is  a  point  as  yet  undecided  by  the  learned,  to 
what  nacion  the  invention  and  firft  ufe  of  commerce 
belonged  ;  fome  attribute  it  to  one  people,  fome  to 
another,  for  reafons  that  are  too  long  to  be  difcuifed 
here.  But  it  feems  moll  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  were  thofe  that  firft  made  long  voyages. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  country  was  fo  happily 
feated  for  this  purpofe  as  that  which  they  inhabited, 
being  a  peninfula  warned  on  three  fides  by  three  fa- 
mous feas,  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Perlian.  It  is 
alio  certain  that  it  was  very  early  inhabited ;  and  the 
firft  notice  we  have  of  any  coniiderable  trade  refers 
it  to  the  Immaelites,  who  were  fettled  in  the  hither 
part  of  Arabia  :  To  them  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his 
brethren,  when  they  were  going  down  with  their  ca- 


mels to  Egypt  with  fpicery,  balm,  and  myrrh.  It 
may  feem  ftrange  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce 
was  already  practifed  by  this  nation,  fince  mention  is 
here  made  of  camels,  or  a  caravan,  which  certainly 
implies  an  inland  trade ;  and  it  muft  be  likewife  al- 
lowed, that  balm  and  myrrh  were  the  commodities  of 
their  country.  But  whence  had  they  the  fpicery  ?  Or 
how  came  Arabia  to  be  fo  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
fpices  ?  Or  whence  proceeded  that  miftake  of  many 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  that  fpices  actually  grew 
there?  Molt  certainly,  becaufe  thefe  people  dealt  in 
them  ;  and  that  they  dealt  in  them  the  firft  of  any 
nation  that  we  know  of,  appears  from  this  very  in- 
ftance.  Strabo  and  many  other  good  authors  allure 
us,  that  in  fucceeding  times  they  were  very  great 
traders ;  they  tell  ns  particularly  what  ports  they  had  ; 
what  prodigious  magazines  they  kept  of  the  richeft 
kinds  of  goods,  what  wonderful  wealth  they  obtained  ; 
in  what  prodigious  magnificence  they  lived,  and  into 
what  excelTes  they  fell  in  refpect  to  their  expences  for 
carving,  building,  and  ftatues.  All  this  mows  that 
rhey  were  very  great  traders :  and  it  alfo  ihows,  that 
they  traded  to  the  Eaft  Indies  -,  lor  from  thence  only 
they  could  have  their  fpieces,  their  rich  gums,  their 
fweet-fcented  woods,  and  their  ivory,  ail  which  it  is 
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exprefsly  faid  that  they  had  in  the  greateft  abundance. 
This  therefore  proves  that  they  had  an  exteniive  and 
flourifhing  commerce;  and  that  they  had  it  earlier 
than  any  other  nation,  feems  evident  from  their  deal- 
ing at  that  time  in  fpices.  Befides,  there  is  much  lefs 
difficulty  in  fuppoling  that  they  firft  difcovered  the 
route  to  the  Indies,  than  if  we  afcribe  that  difcovery 
to  any  other  nation  :  for  in  the  firft  place  they  lay 
neareft,  and  in  the  next  they  lay  moft  conveniently; 
to  which  we  may  add,  thirdly,  that  as  the  fituation 
of  their  country  naturally  inclined  them  to  navigation, 
fo  by  the  help  of  the  monfoons  they  might  make  regu- 
lar voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  facility  ; 
nor  is  at  all  unlikely  that  this  difcovery  might  be  at 
firft  owing  to  chance,  and  to  fome  of  their  vellels  be- 
ing blown  by  a  ftrong  gale  to  the  oppoiite  coaft,  from 
whence  they  might  take  the  courage  to  return,  by  ob- 
serving the  regularity  of  the  winds  at  certain  feafons. 
All  thefe  reafons  taken  together  feem  to  favour  this 
opinion,  that  commerce  flouriihed  firft  among  them  ; 
and  as  to  its  confequencesin  making  them  rich  and  hap- 
py, there  is  no  difpute  about  them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  antiquity  no  nation  cele- 
brated more  early  for  carrying  all  arts  to  perfection 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  no  art  was  there  cultivated  more  early,  with 
more  afllduity,  or  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  trade. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  inftance,  that  the  rich  eft 
commodities  were  carried  there  by  land  ;  and  it  is  no 
lefs  certain,  that  the  moft  valuable  manufactures  were 
invented  and  brought  to  perfection  there  many  ages 
before  they  were  thought  of  in  other  countries  :  for, 
as  the  learned  Dr  Warburton  very  jnftly  obferves,  at 
the  time  that  Jofeph  came  into  Egypt,  the  people 
were  not  only  pofieffed  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  but  were  remarkable  alfo  for  their  magnificence, 
their  politenefs,  and  even  for  their  luxury;  which  ar- 
gues, that  traffic  had  been  of  long  Handing  amongft 
them.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  great  advantages  deri- 
ved from  their  country's  lying  along  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  many  benefits  that  accrued  to  them  from  the  Nile, 
which  they  very  emphatically  called  The  River,  or  The 
River  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  ufes  that  can  be  imagined,  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  carrying  their  inland  trade  not  only  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  any  country  at  that  time,  but 
even  higher  than  it  has  been  carried  any  where,  Chi- 
na only  excepted ;  and  fome  people  have  thought  it 
no  trivial  argument  to  prove  the  defcent  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  from  the  Egyptians,  that  they  have  exactly  the 
fame  fort  of  genius,  and  with  wonderful  induftry  and 
care  have  drawn  fo  many  cuts  and  canals,  that  their 
country  is  in  almoft  every  part  of  it  navigable.  It 
was  by  fuch  methods,  by  a  wife  and  well-regulated 
government,  and  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
amongft  the  people,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  be- 
came fo  numerous,  fo  rich,  fo  powerful ;  and  that 
their  country,  for  large  cities,  magnificent  ftructures, 
and  perpetual  abundance,  became  the  glory  and  won- 
der of  the  old  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  though  they  poffeffed  only  a  nar- 
row flip  of  the  coaft  of  Afia,  and  were  furrounded  by 
nations  fo  powerful  and  fo  warlike  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extend  themfelves  on  that  fide,  became 
famous,  by  erecting  the  firft  naval  power  that  makes 


any  figure  in  hiftory,  and  for  the  railing  of  which  they 
took  the  molt  prudent  and  effectual  meafures.  In  or- 
der to  this,  they  not  only  availed  themfelves  of  all  the 
creeks,  harbours,  and  ports,  which  nature  had  bellow- 
ed very  liberally  on  their  narrow  territory,  but  im- 
proved them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  ftrength  than  confiderable  for 
their  conveniency;  and  fo  attentive  they  were  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  increaie  of  their 
power,  that  they  were  not  more  admired  for  the  vaft 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce,  than 
they  were  formidable  by  their  fleets  and  armies. 
They  were  likewife  celebrated  by  antiquity  as  the  in- 
ventors of  arithmetic  and  aftronomy  ;  and  in  the  laft 
mentioned  fcience  they  mult  have  been  very  confider- 
able proficients,  iince  they  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take long  voyages  at  a  time  when  no  other  nation 
(the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  excepted)  durft  venture 
farther  than  their  own  coatts.  By  thefe  arts  Tyre 
and  Sidon  became  the  molt  famous  marts  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  were  reforted  to  by  all  their  neighbours, 
and  even  by  people  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  as  the 
great  ftorehoufes  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  the 
Scriptures  how  advantageous  their  friendfhip  and  al- 
liance became  to  the  two  great  kings  of  Ifrael,  David 
and  Solomon ;  and  we  fee,  by  the  application  of  the 
latter  for  architects  and  artilts  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
to  what  a  prodigious  height  they  had  carried  manu- 
factures of  every  kind. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Solomon  made  ufe  of  their 
affiftance  in  equipping  his  fleets  at  Elath  and  Ezionge- 
ber ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  put  him  upon 
acquiring  thofe  ports,  and  gave  him  the  firft  hints  of 
the  amazing  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  poffeffion  of  them,  and  from  die  commerce  he 
might  from  thence  be  able  to  carry  on.  Thefe  ports 
were  moft  commodioufly  fituated  on  the  Arabian 
gulph  ;  and  from  thence  his  veffels,  manned  chiefly  by 
Phoenicians,  failed  to  Ophir  and  Tharfis,  where-ever 
thofe  places  were.  Some  writers  will  needs  have 
them  to  be  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  certainly  a 
wild  and  extravagant  fuppofition  3  others  believe  that 
we  are  to  look  for  Ophir  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  Tharfis  in  Spain;  but  the  moft  probable  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  both  feated  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
By  this  adventurous  navigation  he  brought  into  his 
country  curioflties  not  only  unfeen,  but  unheard  of  be- 
fore, and  riches  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture finely  exprelTes  it,  "  He  made  filver  in  Jerufalem 
as  ftones,  and  cedar-trees  as  fycamores  that  grow  in  the 
plains."  The  metaphor  is  very  bold  and  emphatic  al  -x 
but  when  we  confider  that  it  is  recorded  in  this  Hi- 
ftory, that  the  return  of  one  voyage  only  to  Ophir 
produced  450  talents  of  gold,  which  makes  51,328 
pounds  of  our  Troy  weight,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the 
immenfe  profit  that  accrued  from  this  commerce.  It 
is  alfo  obfervable  that  the  qneen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba, 
which  lies  in  that  part  of  Arabia  before  mentioned, 
furprifed  at  the  reports  that  were  fpread  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  prince,  made  a  journey  to  his  court 
on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  herfelf  whether  fame  had  not 
exaggerated  the  fad  ;  and  from  the  prefents  fhe  made 
him  of  120  talents  of  gold,  of  fpices  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  precious  ftones,  we  may  difcern  the  true 
reafon  of  her  curiofity,  which  proceeded  from  an  opi- 
nion 
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nion  that  no  country  could  be  fo  rich  as  her  own. 
And  there  is  another  circumftance  very  remarkable, 
and  which  feems  ilrongly  to  fortify  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  beginning  of  this  fection  ;  it  is  added, 
**  neither  were  there  any  fuch  fpices  as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon  ;."  which  feems  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into 
the  Indies  than  even  the  fleets  of  this  famous  prince, 
and  brought  from  thence  other  fpices  (perhaps  nut- 
megs and  cloves)  than  had  ever  been  feen  before.  It 
was  by  his  wifdom,  and  by  his  fleady  application  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  all  of  which  mutually  fupport  each 
other,  as  they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  wheel  of  com- 
merce, which  fupplies  every  want,  and  converts  every 
Superfluity  into  merchandife,  that  this  monarch  raifed 
his  Subjects  to  a  condition  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered  the  land  of  If- 
rael,  while  he  governed  it,  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
die  Eaft.  He  made  great  acquillons  without  making 
wars  ;  and  his  fncceilbr,  by  making  wars,  loll  thofe 
acquiiitions.  It  was  his  policy  to  keep  all  his  people 
employed  ;  and,  by  employing  them,  he  provided  e- 
qually  for  the  extenfion  of  their  happinefs,  and  his 
own  power  :  but  the  following  kings  purfued  other 
meafures,  and  other  confequences  attended  them. 
The  trade  of  Judea  funk  almofl  as  fuddenly  as  itrofe, 
and  in  proceis  of  time  they  loft  thofe  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  their  Indian  commerce  depend- 
ed. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  univerfe  became  then,  as 
it  were,  the  patrimony  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  latter  monopolized  that  of  the  In- 
dies, and,  together  with  her  corn  and  manufactures, 
brought  fuch  a  prodigious  balance  of  wealth  continu- 
ally into  the  country,  as  enabled  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  Egypt  to  compais  all  thofe  memorable  works  that 
in  fpite  of  time  and  barbarous  conquerors  remain  the 
monuments  of  their  wifdom  and  power,  and  are  like 
to  remain  fo  as  long  as  the  world  fubfifts.  The  Phce- 
nicians  drew  from  Egypt  a  great  part  of  thofe  rich 
commodities  and  valuable  manufactures  which  they 
exported  into  all  the  countries  between  their  own 
and  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  they  drew  likewife  a 
vaft  refort  to  their  own  cities,  even  from  countries  at 
a  great  diftance  ;  and  we  need  only  look  into  the 
prophets  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that  thefe  govei  intents,  founded  on  trade,  were  infi- 
nitely more  glorious  and  more  liable  than  thofe  that 
were  erected  by  force.  All  this  we  find  likewife  con- 
firmed by  profane  hiftories ;  and  by  comparing  thefe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  final  I  country  triumphed  over  all  obftacles,  procu- 
red the  greateft  plenty  in  a  barren  foil,  and  immenfe 
riches,  where,  without  induftry,  there  muft  have  been 
the  greateft  indigence.  It  is  true,  that  old  Tyre  was 
deftroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  till  Ihe  had 
nourifhed  for  ages  ;  and  even  then  fhe  fell  with  dig- 
nity, and  after  a  reliftance  that  ruined  the  army  of 
tha  Great  Conqueror  of  Aha.  Out  of  the  allies  of 
this  proud  city  the  great  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  pro- 
duced a  Phoenix,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  beauty  to 
its  parent.  New  Tyre  was  fituated  on  an  ifland  ;  and 
though  her  bounds  were  very  narrow,  yet  fhe  became 
quickly  the  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  held  that  fupreme 
dominion  till  fubdued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 


no  power  could  refill.  The  ftruggle  fhe  made,  how- 
ever, though  unfuccefsful,  was  great,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  her  inhabitants  :  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  the  Greek  hero  found  it  more  difficult  to  mailer 
this  iingle  place,  than  to  overcome  the  whole  power  of 
Perfia. 

The  views  of  the  Macedonian  prince  were  beyond 
comparifon  more  exteniive  than  his  conquefts ;  and 
whoever  contiders  Alexander's  plan  of  power,  and 
enters  into  it  thoroughly,  will  think  him  more  a  poli- 
tician than  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  framed  in  his 
own  mind  an  idea  of  univerfal  monarchy,  which  it 
was  indeed  impoffible  to  accomplifh  ;  but  the  very  no- 
tion of  it  does  him  far  greater  honour  than  all  his  vic- 
tories. He  thought  of  placing  his  capital  in  Arabia  ; 
and  of  difpofing  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
commanded  the  moll  remote  parts  of  the  Indies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  maintained  a  connection  with 
the  moft  diftant  countries  in  Europe.  He  was  for 
making  ufe  of  force  to  acquire,  but  he  very  well 
knew,  that  commerce  only  could  preferve  an  empire, 
that  was  to  have  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  na- 
ture had  affigned  the  world.  He  deiired  to  be  ma- 
fler  of  all ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  willing  to  be 
a  wife  and  gracious  mafter,  and  to  place  his  happinefs 
in  that  of  his  people,  or  rather  in  making  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  but  one  people.  A  vaft,  an  extra- 
vagant, an  impracticable  fcheme  it  was,  of  which  he 
lived  not  long  enough  to  draw  the  outlines  ;  but  the 
fample  he  leftin  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  fufficiently 
fhows  how  j uft  and  how  correct  his  notions  were,  and 
how  true  a  judgement  he  had  formed  of  what  might 
be  effected  by  thofe  methods  upon  which  he  depended. 
That  city,  which  he  might  be  faid  to  defign  with  his 
own  hand,  and  which  was  built,  as  it  were,  under  his 
eye,  became  in  fucceeding  times  all  that  he  expected, 
the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  commerce  for 
feveral  ages. 

While  Tyre  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  and  had 
no  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  fea,  fhe  founded  her 
noble  colony  of  Carthage  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
lituation  of  the  city  was  everywhere  admirable  ;  whe- 
ther confidered  in  the  light  of  a  capital,  of  a  ftrong 
fortrefs,  or  of  a  commodious  port.  It  was  equally 
diftant  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  had  a  very  fine  country  behind  it,  and  was  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  power  capable  of  reftraining 
its  commerce  or  its  growth.  It  is  almofl  inexpreffible 
how  foon  its  inhabitants  became  not  only  numerous 
and  wealthy,  but  potent  and  formidable.  By  degrees 
they  extended  themfelves  on  all  fides,  conquered  the 
beft  part  of  Spain,  and  erected  there  a  new  Carthage  ; 
the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or  at  leaft  the 
beft  part  of  them,  fubmitted  likewife  to  their  yoke. 
Their  conquefts,  however,  were  inconfiderable  in  ex- 
tent, when  compared  with  their  navigation.  On  one 
fide  they  ftretched  as  far  weflward  as  Britain  ;  and 
the  Scilly  iflands,  which  are  now  fo  inconfiderable, 
were  to  them  an  Indies,  the  route  to  which  they  ufe d 
the  utmoft  induftry  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  difcovered  a  great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
the  Canary  iflands  ;  and  fome  there  are  who  believe 
they  firft  found  the  way  to  America.  While  they 
confined  themfelves  to  trade,  and  the  arts  which  be- 
longed thereto,  their  power  was  continually  increa- 
sing; 
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fins;  •  bat  when  induftry  gave  way  to  luxury,  and  a 
fpirit  of  ambition  banifhed  their  old  maxims  of  fruga- 
lity and  labour,  their  acquisitions  remained  at  a  Hand. 
The  Romans  began  to  grow  jealous  of  their  naval 
power,  which  it  cod  them  two  obftinate  wars  of  40 
years  continuance  to  humble.  When  fhe  was  at  length 
destroyed,  her  very  ruins  were  majestic  ;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal  Punic  war,  this  city  con- 
tained 700,000  inhabitants  alone,  and  had  300  cities 
in  Africa  under  her  dominion.  Such  was  the  empire 
of  Carthage,  railed  entirely  by  commerce  ;  and  to 
which,  if  fhe  had  been  content  to  have  applied  her- 
felf  with  the  fame  fteadinefs  in  her  higheft  profperity 
as  in  her  early  beginnings,  there  is  no  doubt  fhe  had 
preferved  her  freedom  much  longer  than  fhe  did  ;  for 
as  thrift,  and  diligence,  and  good  faith,  are  the  pillars 
of  a  commercial  ftate  ;  fo  when  thefe  are  once  fliaken, 
it  is  not  only  natural  that  (he  fhould  decline,  but  una- 
voidable alfo. 

The  Ptolemies,  who  were  the  fucceffors  of  Alex- 
ander in  Egypt,  entered  deeply  into  that  hero's  fcheme, 
and  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wife  eftablifhment.  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  by  encouraging  trade,  made  his 
subjects  immenfely  rich,  and  himfelf  inexpreflibly 
powerful.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that  he 
had  120  gallies  of  war  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  up- 
wards of  4000  other  vefTels,  fmall  and  great.  This 
would  appear  incredible,  if  other  wonders  were  not 
related  of  him,  which  feem  to  explain  and  confirm 
thefe.  He  raifed  a  new  city  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  he  was  at  an  immenfe  expence  in  opening  har- 
bours, conftructing  quays,  in  raifing  inns  at  proper 
diflances  on  the  road,  and  in  cutting  a  canal  from  fea 
to  fea.  A  prince  who  comprehended  the  importance 
of  commerce  to  a  degree  that  induced  him  to  dare 
fuch  expences  as  thefe,  might  have  what  treafures, 
what  armies,  what  fleets  he  pleafed.  In  his  time, 
Alexandria  appeared  in  pomp  and  fplendor.  She 
owed  her  birth  to  Alexander  ;  but  it  was  Ptolemy, 
who  caught  a  double  portion  of  his  mafter's  fpirir, 
which  raifed  her  to  that  magnificence  that  ages  could 
not  deface.  We  may  guefs  at  what  fhe  was  in  her 
glory,  by  what  we  are  told  was  the  produce  of  her 
cuftoms,  which  fell  little  fhort  of  two  millions  Ster- 
ling annually  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  fnppofe  that 
Ptolemy,  who  underftood  trade  fo  well,  would  cramp 
it  by  high  duties,  or  extravagant  impofkions.  When 
the  revenue  of  the  prince  from  a  lingle  port  was  fo 
great,  what  muft  have  been  the  riches  of  his  fub- 
jedts ! 

But  what  mows  us  Alexandria  in  the  higheft  point 
of  light,  is  the  credit  flie  maintained  after  Egypt  funk 
from  an  empire  into  a  province.  The  Romans  them- 
felves  were  ftruck  with  the  majefty  of  her  appearance  ; 
and  though  till  then  they  had  little  regarded  traffic, 
yet  they  were  not  long  before  they  comprehended 
the  advantages  of  fuch  a  port,  and  fuch  a  mart  as 
Alexandria  ;  they  confirmed  her  privileges,  thty  pro- 
tected her  inhabitants,  they  took  every  meafure  pofli- 
ble  to  preferve  her  commerce  ;  and  this  with  fo  good 
an  effect,  that  me  actually  preferved  it  longer  than 
Rome  herfelf  could  preferve  her  power.  She  folio-w- 
ed, indeed,  the  fortune  of  the  empire  ;  and  became  at 
laft  dependent  upon  Constantinople,  when  its  founder 
removed  thither   the  capital  of  the  empire ;  and   his 


fucceffor  found  means  to  transfer  alfo  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place.  "Yet  this  city 
continued  ftill  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  though  fhe 
funk  under  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Arabs,  yet 
they  grew  poliihed  by  degrees  ;  by  degrees  fhe  reco- 
vered fomewhat  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  ;  and 
though  fhe  never  rofe  to  any  thing  like  her  former 
luftre,  yet  fhe  remained  the  centre  of  what  little  trade 
there  was  in  the  world  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
faid  of  almoft  any  place  that  has  fallen  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan power. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  over- run  by  barbari- 
ans, and  arts  andfciences  funk  with  that  power  which 
had  cultivated  and  protected  them,  commerce  alfo  vi- 
fibly  declined  ;  or,  to  .(peak  with  greater  propriety, 
was  overwhelmed  and  loft.  When  that  irruption  of 
various  nations  had  driven  the  pLoman  policy  out  of 
the  greateft  part  of?Europe,  fome  flraggling  people, 
either  forced  by  necefkty,  or  led  by  inclination,  took 
flicker  in  a  few  ftraggling  iflands  that  lay  near  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
thought  worth  inhabiting  in  a  time  of  peace.  This 
was  in  the  6th  century  ;  and  at  their  firft  fixing  there 
they  had  certainly  nothing  more  in  view  than  living  in 
a  tolerable  ftate  of  freedom,  and  acquiring  a  fubfiftence 
as  well  as  they  could.  Thefe  iflands  being  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  and  thofe  chan- 
nels fo  incumbered  by  fhallows  that  it  was  impofiible 
for  ftrangers  to  navigate  them,  thefe  refugees  found 
themfelves  tolerably  fafe  ;  and  uniting  amongfl  them- 
felves  for  the  fake  of  improving  their  condition,  and 
augmenting  their  fecurity,  they  became  in  the  8th 
century  a  well-fettled  government,  and  allbmedthe 
form  of  a  republic. 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  relation  may  appear,  yet  it 
is  a  plain  and  true  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
ellablilhment  of  the  famous  and  potent  republic  of  Ve- 
nice. Her  beginnings  were  indeed  weak  and  flow  ; 
but  when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  her 
growth  was  quick,  and  the  increafe  of  her  power  a- 
mazing.  She  extended  her  commerce  on  all  fides  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies,  fbe  drew  to  herfelf  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  might,  in  fome  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  make  Egypt  a  province,  and  the  Saracens 
her  fubjects.  By  this  means  her  traffic  fwelled  beyond 
conception  ;  fhe  became  the  common  mart  of  all  na- 
tions ;  her  naval  power  arrived  at  a  prodigious  height : 
and,  making  ufe  of  every  favourable  conjuncture,  flie 
ftretched  her  conquefi  not  only  over  the  adjacent  Ter- 
ra Firma  of  Italy,  but  through  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, fo  as  to  be  at  once  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  of 
many  fair  and  fruitful  countries,  and  of  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Conftantinople  itfelf.  But  ambition,  and, 
the  defire  of  lording  it  over  her  neighbours,  brought 
upon  her  thofe  evils  which  firft  produced  a  decay  of 
trade,  and  then  a  declenlion  of  power.  General  hi- 
ftories  indeed  afcribe  this  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
when  all  the  great  powers  in  Europe  combined  againft 
this  republic  ;  and  in  truth,  from  that  period  the 
finking  of  her  power  is  truly  dated;  but  the  Venetian 
writers  very  juftly  obferve,  that  though  this  effect 
followed  the  league,  yet  there  was  another  more  la- 
tent, but  at  the  fame  time  a  more  effectual  caufe, 
which  was,  the  falling  off'  of  their  commerce  ;  and 
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they  have  ever  fince  been  mors  indebted  to  their 
wifdom  than  their  power ;  to  the  prudent  concealing 
of  their  own  weakiicfs,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
errors  of  their  enemies,  than  to  any  other  caofe,  for 
their  keeping  up  that  part  which  they  Hill  bear,  and 
which  had  been  loft  long  ago  by  any  other  nation  but 
themfelves. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Venice  rofe,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fea,  another  republic  was  erected  on  the  coaft 
of  Italy.  There  could  not  well  be  a  worfe  lit  nation 
than  the  narrow,  marihy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
fome  iilands  in  the  Adriatic,  except  the  rocky,  barren, 
and  iuhofpitable  lhores  of  Liguria  ;  and  yet  as  com- 
merce railed  Venice  the  Rich  on  the  one,  fo  flie  erect- 
ed Genoa  the  Proud  on  the  other.  In  fpite  of  ambi- 
tious and  warlike  neighbours,  in  fpite  of  a  confined 
and  uiiproducing  country,  and,  which  were  flill  great- 
er impediments,  in  fpite  of  perpetual  factions  and 
fuccelfive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made  her 
rich  and  great.  Her  merchants  traded  to  all  countries, 
and  throve  by  carrying  the  commodities  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Her  fleets  became  formidable  ;  and,  be- 
lides  the  adjacent  iiland  of  Coriica,  fhe  made  larger 
and  important  conquefts.  She  fixed  a  colony  at  Carfa, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  poileiiion  of  the  coafts  on 
both  fides  of  the  Black  Sea.  That  emulation  which 
is  natural  to  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  jealoufy 
which  rifesfrom  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  miftrefs,  com- 
merce, begat  continual  wars  between  thefe  rival  re- 
publics ;  which,  after  many  obliinate  and  bloody  bat- 
tles, were  at  laft  terminated  in  favour  of  Venice, 
by  that  famous  victory  of  Chiozza  gained  by  her  doge 
Andrew  Contarini,  from  which  time  Genoa  never 
pretended  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  fea.  Thefe  quarrels 
were  fatal  to  both  ;  but  what  proved  more  immedi- 
ately deftructive  to  the  Genoeie,  was  their  avarice, 
which  induced  them  to  abandon  the  fair  profits  of 
trade  for  the  fake  of  that  vile  method  of  acquiring 
wealth  by  ufury. 

Bat  we  muft  now  look  to  another  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  middle  a£e  of  the  German  empire,  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there  was 
formed  a  confederacy  of  many  maritime  cities,  or  at 
leaft  of  cities  not  far  from  the  fea.  This  confederacy 
folely  regarded  commerce,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  promote  and  extend,  by  interefting  therein  a  great 
number  of  perfons,  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
their  different  views  and  different  lights.  Though  the 
cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal  rank  in  the  Teu- 
tonic Hanfe,  they  did  not  however  forbear  affbeiating 
many  othsr  cities,  as  well  in  France  as  in  England  and 
in  the  low  countries  ;  the  whole,  however,  without 
hurting  the  authority,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights, 
of  the  fovereign  on  whom  they  depended.  This  confe- 
deracy had  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and  its  judgments, 
which  were  obferved  with  the  fame  refpect  as  the  ma- 
ritime code  of  the  Rhodians,  who  palling  for  the  ab^ 
left  feamen  in  all  antiquity,  their  conftitutions  were 
obferved  by  ^he  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Teutonic 
Hanfe  grew  in  a  fhort  time  to  fo  high  a  rank  in  power 
and  authority  by  the  immenfe  riches  it  acquired,  that 
princes  themfelves  rendered  it  a  fincere  homage  from 
principles  of  efteem  and  admiration.  Thofe  of  the 
north  principally  had  frequent  occafion  for  their  cre- 
dit, and  borrowed  of  them  coniiderable  funis.     The 


grand  mafters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  at 
that  time  fovereigns  of  Livonia,  declared  themfelves 
confervators  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hanfe  : 
all  fucceeded,  not  onlj  to,  but  beyond  their  wiihes  ; 
and  Germany,  charmed  with  their  progrefs,  looked 
on  them  with  the  fame  eyes  as  a  curious  gardener 
does  on  certain  rare  plants,  though  not  of  his  own 
railing  and  culture.  The  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land granted  alfo  various  privileges  to  the  Teutonic 
confederacy  ;  they  exempted  their  veflels  in  cafe  of 
lhipwreck  from  all  demands  whatfoever  from  the  ad- 
miralty, or  from  private  perfons  ;  they  forbade  any 
diilnrbance  to  their  navigation  at  all  times,  and  even 
when  France  was  at  war  with  the  emperor,  or  the 
princes  of  the  north.  In  fine,  during  the  courfe  of 
thofe  unhappy  wars  which  were  ftyled  Croifades,  the 
Hanfe  was  lignally  confulted,  and  gave  always  puif- 
fant  fuccours  in  money  and  in  (hips  to  the  Chriitians 
opprefled  by  infidels.  It  is  aftonilhmg,  that  cities  at  !o 
great  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fubjeci  to  different 
kings,  fometimes  in  open  war,  but  always  jealous  of 
their  rights,  ihould  be  able  to  confederate  and  live  to- 
gether in  fo  ftrict  an  union.  But  when  this  union  had 
rendered  them  very  rich  and  powerful,  it  cannot  feem 
at  all  ftrange,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  grew  arro- 
gant and  overbearing,  took  upon  them  not  only  to 
treat  with  fovereigns  on  the  foot  of  equality,  but  e- 
ven  to  make  war  with  them,  and  more  than  once  with 
fuccefs.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  ftill  lefs 
ftrange,  that  fuch  behaviour  as  this  awakened  various 
princes  to  a  more  particular  view  of  the  dangers  that 
fuch  a  league  might  produce,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  naturally  flow  to  their  refpective  ftates,  by  re- 
covering their  trade  thus  made  over,  at  leaft  in  fome 
part  to  others,  entirely  to  themfelves  ;  and  thefe,  in 
few  words,  were  the  caufes  of  the  gradual  declenfion 
of  the  Hanfiatic  alliance  :  which,  however,  is  not  to- 
tally diffclved  at  this  day  ;  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Bremen,  maintaining  fufficient  marks  of  that 
fpleudor  and  dignity  with  which  this  confederacy  was 
once  adorned. 

We  muft  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Portugal  and  Spain, 
where  in  the  fpace  of  about  50  years  there  happen- 
ed a  train  of  events  which  gradually  led  on  to  fuch  dif- 
coveries  as  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  gave  to  the  knowledge  of  later 
ages  what  for  fome  thoufand  years  had  been  kept  fe- 
cret  from  all  mankind,  we  mean  a  perfect  and  diftinct 
notion  of  that  terraqueous  globe  which  they  inhabit. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  fmall,  but  well  cultiva- 
ted, very  populous,  and  bleffed  with  a  variety  of  good 
ports;  all  which,  however,  had  flood  them  in  little 
ftead,  if  they  had  not  had  a  fucceilion  of  wife  princes, 
who,  inftead  of  involving  themfelves  in  war  with 
their  neighbours  to  gratify  their  ambition,  endeavour- 
ed to  extend  the  happinefs  and  wealth  of  their  fubjects, 
and  by  fo  doing  their  own  power,  in  the  fofter  and 
more  fuccefsful  method  of  protecting  arts  and  fciences, 
encouraging  induftry,  and  favouring  trade.  This,  with 
the  convenient  fituation  of  their  country,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 5th  century,  prompted  fome  lively  fpirits 
to  attempt  difcoveries  ;  and  thefe,  countenanced  by  an 
heroic  young  prince,  pulhed  on  their  endeavours  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  ftep  by  ftep  the  coaft  of  Africa  was 
fuxveyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which 
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they  gave  that  name.  The  point  they  had  in  view 
was  a  new  route  to  the  Eaft  indies,  which  Vafqueze 
de  Gama  happily  difcovered  ;  and  in  a  ihort  fpace  of 
time  Portugal,  from  one  of  the  leaft  coniiaerable, 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  richeft  powers  in  Europe,  gain- 
ed prodigious  dominions  in  Alia  and  Africa,  and  rai- 
fed  a  naval  power  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  been 
feen  for  many  ages  before. 
See  Colum-  But  while  this  was  doing,  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a 
bus  {Chrif-  Genoefe  of  great  capacity,  though  of  almoft  unknown 
topbdr.)  original,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  fea  from  his  youth, 
and  who  had  carefully  flu  died  what  others  made  a 
trade,  formed  in  his  mind  the  amazing  project  of 
counteracting  experience,  and  failing  to  the  Indies  by 
a  weft  courfe.  He  offered  this  project  to  the  Portu- 
guese, by  whom  it  was  coniidered  and  rejected  as  a 
chimera.  He  propofed  it  afterwards  to  other  ftates, 
but  with  no  better  fortune  ;  and  at  laft  owed  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  New  World  to  the  high  fpirit  of  a  he- 
roine, the  famous  Ifabella  queen  of  Caftile,  who  al- 
moft  at  her  own  expence,  and  with  very  little  coun- 
tenance from  her  huiband,  who  yet  was  ftyled  Ferdi- 
dhiand  the  Wife,  furnifhed  the  adventurous  Columbus 
with  that  poor  fquadron,  with  which  at  once,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  the  envy  of  his  officers,  and 
the  obftinacy  of  his  mutinous  crew,  threw  in  his  way, 
he  perfected  his  defign,  and  laid  open  a  new  Indies, 
though  in  reality  he  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  the  old. 
Neither  was  this  noble  effort  of  his  matcnlefs  under- 
ftanding  defeated  ;  for  after  his  deceafe,  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  a  Portuguefe,  propofed  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  the  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  fpice  iilands 
by  the  South  Seas,  which  was  what  Columbus  aimed 
at  ;  and  though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return,  yet  in 
one  voyage  the  difcovery  was  perfected.  It  is  uncon- 
ceivable almoft  how  many  and  how  great  benefits 
accrued  to  Europe  from  thefe  difcoveries ;  of  which, 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Portuguefe  made  a 
very  indifferent,  and  the  Spaniards  much  worfe,  ufe  ; 
the  former  making  (laves  of,  and  the  latter  rooting 
out,  the  natives.  This,  as  it  was  a  moft  ungrateful 
return  to  divine  Providence  for  fo  high  a  bleifing  ;  fo 
it  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen  it  would  prove,  as 
experience  has  fhown  it  did  prove,  highly  prejudicial 
to  their  own  interefts,  by  depopulating  very  fine  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  thereby  turned  into  deferts  : 
and  though  on  their  firft  difcovery  infinite  treafures 
were  returned  from  them,  which  were  coined  in  the 
mints  of  Spain ;  yet  by  an  obftinate  purfuit  of  this 
falfe  policy,  the  Spanifh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
now  brought  fo  low  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  keeping. 
The  confequences  that  naturally  followed  on  the  dif- 
covery of  a  paffage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe  in  the  weftern  hemi- 
fphere,  were,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  the  caufe 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  and  produ- 
ced, not  only  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  in  moft  other 
nations,  a  defire  of  vifiting  thefe  remote  parts,  of  e- 
ftablifhing  colonies,  of  fetting  manufactures  on  foot, 
of  exporting  and  importing  commodities,  and  of  rai- 
fing,  fettling,  and  protecting  new  manufactures.  By 
this  means,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  perceive,  not  only 
particular  nations  brought  about  fignal  advantages  to 
themfelves,  but  Europe  in  general  received  a  lafting 


and  invaluable  benefit  :  for  its  potentates  made  them- 
felves formidable,  and  even  terrible,  in  thofe  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  their  fame  had  hardly 
reached  before.  It  is  however  true,  that  this  has  not 
been  carried  on  as  high  as  it  might  have  been  ;  for 
though  there  was  room  enough  for  every  nation  to 
have  had  its  lhare,  and  though  it  might  be  demon  ft  ra- 
ted that  the  good  ot  the  whole  would  have  contribu- 
ted lufficiently  to  the  profit  of  every  ftate,  the  lubjects 
of  which  had  engaged  in  this  traffic;  yet,  inftead  of 
profecuting  fo  natural  and  fo  equitable  a  meafure, 
they  have  taken  a  quite  contrary  courfe  ;  and  by  de- 
crying, attacking,  and  deftroying  each  other,  have 
very  much  leffened  that  prodigious  reverence  which 
the  Afiatics,  Africans,  and  Americans,  at  firft  had  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Portuguefe  received  an  in- 
curable wound  by  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards :  and  though  human  policy  would  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  this  alone  mult  have  raifed  the  latter  to 
the  monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the  univerfal  domi- 
nion of  the  fea ;  yet  the  very  purfuit  of  a  defign  fo 
vifibly  detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  mankind,  proved 
very  quickly  their  ruin  alfo.  For  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  natural  haughtinefs  of  their  temper,  miiled  by  the 
boundlefs  ambition  of  their  princes,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  lords  of  Europe,  forced  other  nations  in 
their  own  defence  to  make  a  much  quicker  progrefs 
in  navigation  than  otherwife  they  could  have  done. 
For  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who  till  this  time  feemed 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  had  their 
eyes  opened  by  the  injuries  they  received  ;  and  by 
degrees  the  paffion  of  revenge  infpired  them  with  de- 
figns  that  pollibly  public  fpirit  had  never  excited.  In 
ihort,  the  pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all  the  riches 
that  flowed  from  thefe  difcoveries  to  herfelf,  and  the 
dangerous,  deteftable,  and  deftructive  purpofes  to 
which  flie  applied  the  immenfe  wealth  that  flowed  in 
upon  her  from  them,  produced  effects  directly  oppofite 
to  thofe  which  fhe  propofed,  and  made  her  enemies  rich, 
great,  powerful,  and  happy,  in  proportion  as  her  com- 
merce dwindled  away,  and  as  her  naval  power  funk  and 
crumbled  to  pieces,  merely  by  an  improper  difplay,  an 
ill-managed  exertion,  and  a  wrong  application  of  it. 

It  was  from  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  whom  her  oppreffion  had  made  poor,  and 
her  feverities  driven  mad,  became  firft  free,  then  po- 
tent, and  by  degrees  rich.  Their  diftreffes  taught 
them  the  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  a  moderate  and  equal 
government ;  the  mildnefs  of  that  government,  and 
the  bleffings  which  it  procured  to  its  fubjects,  raifed 
their  number,  and  elevated  their  hopes.  The  confe- 
quences became  quickly  vifible,  and  in  a  ihort  fpace  of 
time  amazing  both  to  friends  and  enemies  ;  every  fifh- 
ing  village  improved  into  a  trading-town  ;  their  little 
towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificient  cities  ; 
their  inland  boroughs  were  filled  with  manufactures  ; 
and  in  lefs  than  half  a  century  the  diftreffed  States  of 
Holland  became  high  and  mighty  ;  nay,  in  fpite  of 
the  danger  and  expences  which  attended  a  war  made 
all  that  time  againft  a  fuperior  force,  thefe  people, 
fnrrounded  with  enemies,  loaded  with  taxes,  expofed 
to  perfonal  fervice,  and  to  a  thoufand  other  difad- 
vantages,  grew  up  to  fuch  a  ftrength  as  not  only  made 
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the  Spaniards  defpair  of  reducing  them  any  more  un- 
der their  dominion,  but  inclined  them  to  wilh,  and  at 
lafl  forced  them  to  feek  their  friendfhip. 

This,  at  ieaft  as  far  as  either  ancient  or  modern  hi- 
ftories  inform  us,  was  the  quickeft  and  flrongeft  of  all 
the  productions  of  commerce  that  the  world  has  ever 
feen.  For  it  is  oat  of  difpute,  that  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  owes  her  freedom,  her  power,  and 
her  wealth,  to  induflry  and  trade  entirely.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  fer- 
tile ;  and  what  is  fo,  produces  not  enough  to  fuffiee 
the  tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  tenth  part  of 
the  year  :  the  climate  is  rather  tolerable  than  whole- 
fome ;  and  its  havens  are  rather  advantageous  from 
the  difficulty  of  entering  them,  than  from  their  com- 
modiouihefs  in  any  other  refpect.  Native  commo- 
dities they  have  few  or  none  ;  timber  and  maritime 
{tores  are  entirely  wanting ;  their  country  cannot 
boafl  fo  much  as  of  a  coal-mine  ;  and  yet  thefe  pro- 
vinces, upon  which  nature  has  bellowed  fo  little,  in 
coafequence  of  an  extenlive  trade,  are  enriched  with 
all  things.  Their  ftorehoufes  are  full  of  corn,  even 
when  the  harveft  in  corn-countries  fails  ;  there  is  no 
commodity,  how  bulky  foever,  or  however  fcarce  and 
hard  to  come  at,  which  may  not  be  had  from  their 
magazines.  The  fhipping  of  Holland  is  prodigious; 
and  to  fee  the  quantities  of  naval  {lores  with  which 
their  yards  and  ports  abound,  aflonifhes  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  vigour  of  that  caufe  which  pro- 
duces this  abundance.  But  above  all  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  this  country  is  the  greateft  miracle.  That  men 
fhould  refort  to  a  Canaan,  and  defire  to  live  in  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  nothing  ftrange;  but 
that  they  ihould  make  it  their  choice  to  force  nature, 
to  raife  palaces,  lay  out  gardens,  dig  canals,  plant 
woods,  and  ranfack  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth  for 
fruits  and  flowers,  to  produce  an  artificial  paradifc  in  a 
dead  plain,  or  upon  an  ingrateful  heath  in  the  midft  of 
fogs  and  {landing  lakes,  would,  in  fo  critical  an  age  as 
this,  pafs  for  a  fable,  if  the  country  did  not  lie  fo  near 
us,  as  to  put  the  truth  of  it  out  of  queflion. 

§    2.     Britifh  Hiftory. 

We  may  eafdy  conceive,  that  foreign  commerce 
by  the  natives  of  England,  mail  have  been  a  work 
of  time  ;  for  men  think  firfl  of  neceffaries,  then  of 
conveniences,  and  lafl  of  fuperfluities.  Thofe  who 
came  originally  from  the  continent  might  have  better 
notions  of  things ;  but  as  it  mufl  be  prefumed  that 
either  fear  or  indigence  drove  them  hither,  fo  it  is 
eafy  to  apprehend,  that  fucceeding  generations  mufl 
for  fome  time  fink  much  below  their  anceflors,  in  their 
notions  of  the  commodities  of  life  ;  and,  deriving  their 
manners  from  their  circumftances,  became  quite  ano- 
ther fort  of  people.  But  thofe  on  the  oppofite  conti- 
nent, knowing  that  Britain  was  inhabited,  and  ha- 
ving the  ufe,  though  in  ever  fo  imperfect:  a  degree, 
of  vefTels,  and  of  foreign  traffic,  came  over  hither, 
and  bartered  their  goods  for  the  raw  commodities  of 
the  Britons,  till  by  degrees  perhaps  they  taught  the 
latter  to  make  feme  improvement  in  thofe  flight  lea- 
ther and  wicker  boats,  which  they  ufed  for  paffing 
their  own  rivers  and  creeping  along  their  coafls,  till 
at  lafl  they  ventured  themfelves  over  to  Gaul,  and  en- 
tered upon  fome  kind  of  correfpondence  with  their 
neighbours.  All  this  is  fo  deducible  from  the  laws  of 
Vol.  V. 


nature,  that  we  might  have  divined  thus  much  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  if  we  had  not  the  commentaries  of 
Csefar  to  guide  us,  and  to  ftrengthen  by  the  authority 
of  hiflory  the  facts  that  might  have  been  found  out  by 
the  force  of  rational  conjecture. 

Things  were  precifely  in  this  filiation  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  inhabitants  falling  under  the  power  of  that  empire, 
and  under  its  power  at  a  time  when  with  refpeet  to 
arts  and  fciences  it  was  in  a  moft  flourifhing  conoition, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  them;  and  though  from 
their  love  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  under  the  di- 
rection of  reafon,  is  the  moft  natural  and  laudable  of 
all  pallions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  a  noble  and  glorious  refiftance  ;  jtt  by 
degrees  they  caught  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their 
conquerors,  and  grew  content  to  be  happy  rather  than 
free.  With  learning  and  politenefs  the  Romans  in- 
troduced foreign  commerce ;  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  policy,  as  they  made  high  roads  through 
the  iiland,  eftablifhed  colonies  in  proper  places,  and 
hxed  flanding  camps,  which  were  a  kind  of  for- 
treffes,  where  they  thought  proper  ;  fo  they  were  no 
lefs  careful  with  regard  to  marts  or  emporiums  for 
the  conveniency  of  traders,  and  of  which  what  they 
found  is  uncertain:  but  that  they  left  many,  is  with- 
out queftion  ;  and  amongft  the  reft  London,  which  is 
not  more  famous  for  her  prefent  extenfive  trade,  than 
venerable  for  her  unrecorded  antiquity. 

When  the  Romans  unwillingly  left  Britain,  and  the 
Britons  as  unwillingly'made  way  for  the  Saxons,  a 
new  deluge  of  barbarity  overflowed  the  ifland :  al- 
mofl  all  the  improvements  of  the  civilized  conquerors 
were  defaced  ;  and,  upon  the  eftablifhment  as  it  were 
of  a  new"  people,  things  were  all  to  begin  again. 
This  necefTarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time ;  and 
before  they  were  in  any  tolerable  poflure,  the  Saxons 
found  themfelves  diftrelfed  by  frefh  fwarms  of  barba- 
rians. Yet  there  ftill  remains  fome  evidences  of  their 
having  been  acquainted  with,  inclined  to,  and,  if  their 
circumftances  would  have  permitted,  mcfl  certainly 
would  have  entered  upon,  and  carried  foreign  com- 
merce to  a  great  height.  We  have  authentic  telti- 
monies,  that  Alfred  the  Great  formed  projects  of  vaft 
difcoveries  to  the  North,  as  he  actually  fent  perfons 
of  great  prudence  and  abilities  into  the  Eaft ;  and  the- 
curiofities  which  they  brought  home  were  for  many  ages 
preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church  of  Saiifbury. 

As  for  the  Danes,  they  were  not  long  mafttrs  in 
Britain  :  but  as  they  became  fo  by  a  maritime  force, 
and  as  their  countrymen  had  eftabliihed  themfelves  not 
only  on  the  opposite  fliore  of  France,  but  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  fo  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  they 
held  fome  correfpondence  with  them  from  thence;  and 
that,  if  their  dominion  had  lafted  longer,  this  might 
have  been  better  regulated,  and  productive  of  many 
advantages.  But  they  had  foon  to  do  with  their  bre- 
thren in  another  way  :  for  the  Normans,  men  of  the 
fame  race,  but  better  eftablifhed  in  another  country, 
difpofTefTed  them  there  ;  and  partly  under  the  colour  of 
right,  partly  by  force,  erected  that  monarch}',  which 
not  without  various  alterations  and  changes,  fubiifts 
even  to  our  times,  and  to  the  fubfiftence  of  which,  with 
the  help  of  thofe  changes  and  altertions,  the  Englifh 
nation  owe  that  happy  conftitution  under  which  they 
live  ;  that  univerfal  Improvement  which  adorns  the 
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face  of  the  country ;  that  domeftic  trade  which  nou- 
riflies  fo  numerous  a  people,  by  plentifully,  rewarding 
their  induftry;  and  that  extenlive  commerce  which  is 
at  once  the  fource  of  their  wealth  and  the  fupport  of 
their  liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that,  in  a  work  like  this,  we 
fhould  attempt  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  trade  through 
every  reign,  ihow  how  it  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected, or  difcountenanced  and  checked  ;  what  occa- 
lions  were  luckily  feized,  or  what  opportunities  un- 
fortunately loft.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  us,  after 
what  has  been  already  faid,  to  obferve,  that  the  opi- 
nion commonly  entertained,  of  the  Englifh  having  lit- 
tle or  no  trade  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is 
very  far  from  being  well  founded. 

In  fact,  the  reign  of  that  princefs  was  great  and 
glorious,  in  whatever  light  we  coniider  it;  bat  it  was 
moft  fo  in  this,  that,  under  Providence,  it  became 
great  and  glorious  by  the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  the 
queen  and  her  miniiters.  The  Englifh  nation  never 
was  in  fo  defperate  a  condition  as  at  her  acceilion. 
The  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treafury  empty,  the  na- 
tion involved  in  a  foreign  war  directly  againft  her 
own  interefts,  her  coafts  naked;  in  a  word,  without 
credit  abroad,  and  without  concord  at  home,  no  fet- 
tled religion,  the  great  men  fplit  into  factions,  and 
the  common  people  diffracted  and  dejected.  Sad 
circumftances  thefe !  and  yet  from  hence  arofe  the 
grandeur  of  that  reign,  and  the  eftabliihment  of 
commerce.  The  queen  found  herfelf  obliged  to  act 
with  great  caution,  to  derive  alliftance  from  every 
quarter,  to  employ  it  faithfully,  and  to  promote  to 
the  utmoft  of  her  power  the  welfare  of  her  fubjects, 
whom  nothing  but  the  public-fpiritednefs  of  her  go- 
vernment could  enable  to  grow  rich  enough  to  fupport 
the  necelTary  expences  of  the  crown.  It  was  this 
gave  a  popular  turn  to  her  councils.  She  encouraged 
her  fubjects  to  arm  againft  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
might  be  acenftomed  to  the  fea,  and  acquire  that 
knowledge  in  navigation,  with  which,  till  then,  they 
had  been  unacquainted.  She  palled  many  laws  for 
the  public  good,  erected  feveral  companies,  and  faw 
that  thofe  companies  purfued  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  erected  ;  in  fhort,  fhe  did  every  thing  that  could 
be  expected,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign,  to 
excite  and  encourage  induftry  at  home,  and  to  enable 
her  people  to  make  a  proper  figure  abroad.  In  a  word, 
Ihe  furnifhed  them  with  flock  and  credit,  put  them  upon 
improving  their  commodities  and  manufactures,  brought 
the  art  of  fhip-building  amongft  them,  filled  their  ports 
with  able  feamen,  mowed  a  juft  refpect  to  Englifh 
merchants,  reduced  Ireland  fo  as  to  render  it  bene- 
ficial to  Britain,  and  approved  their  fending  colonies 
into  America  ;  and  thus  the  feeds  of  Britifli  wealth 
were  fown  in  her  time,  though  the  harveft  was  reap- 
ed in  the  days  of  her  fuccefTors.  See  the  articles 
Coalery  Colony,  Fisheries,  Manufactures, 
Shipping,  and  Trade. 

Chap.  II.     Principles  of  Commerce. 

§   I.     Origin  oj  trade. 

The  moft  fimple  of  all  trade  is  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  bartering  the  necefTary  articles  of  fubfift- 
ence.     If  we  fuppofe  the  earth  free  to  the  firit  pof- 


feilor,  this  perfon  who  cultivates  it  will  firft  draw 
from  it  his  food,  and  thefurplus  will  be  the  object  of 
barter  ;  he  will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who 
will  fupply  his  other  wants.  This  naturally  fuppofes 
both  a  furplus  quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour, 
and  alfo  free  hands  ;  for  he  who  makes  a  trade  of 
agriculture  cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  other 
necelTaries,  as  well  as  food  ;  and  he  who  makes  a 
trade  of  fupplying  the  farmers  with  fuch  necefjaries, 
in  exchange  for  his  furplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employ- 
ed in  producing  that  food.  The  more  the  necellities 
of  man  increaie,  the  more  free  hands  are  required  to 
fupply  them  :  and  the  more  free  hands  are  required, 
the  more  furplus  food  muft  be  produced  by  additional 
labour,   to  fupply  their  demand. 

This  is  the  leait  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
wants  to  bempplied.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  the  wants  of 
mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objects  ;  to  wit,  the 
removing  the  inconveniences  of  hunger,  thiril,  cold, 
heat,  danger,  and  the  like.  A  free  man,  who,  by  his 
induftry,  can  procure  all  the  comforts  of  a  fimple  life, 
will  enjoy  his  reft,  and  work  no  more  :  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  increafe  of  work  will  ceafe,  fo  foon  as  the 
demand  for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatis- 
fied.  There  is  a  plain  reafon  for  this.  When  the 
free  hands  have  procured,  by  their  labour,  where- 
withal to  fupply  their  wants,  their  ambition  is  fatis- 
fied  :  fo  foon  as  the  hufbandmen  have  produced  the 
necefTary  furplus  for  relieving  theirs,  they  work  no 
more.  Here  then  is  a  natural  flop  put  to  induftry, 
confequently  to  bartering. 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is,  how  bartering 
grows  into  trade,  properly  fo  called,  and  underftood, 
according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  above;  how 
trade  comes  to  be  extended  among  men  ;  and  how  ma- 
nufactures, more  ornamental  than  ufeful,  come  to  be 
eftabliihed  ;  and  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour, 
in  order  to  acquire  what  is  not  abfohuely  necefTary 
for  them. 

This  in  a  free  fociety,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  money,  and  a  tafte  for  fuperfluities  in 
thofe  who  pofTefs  it. 

In  ancient  times,  money  was  not  wanting  ;  but  the 
tafte  for  fuperfluities  not  being  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  fpecie  was  locked  up.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Eu- 
rope four  hundred  years  ago.  A  new  tafte  for  fuper- 
fluity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circula- 
tion, from  our  own  treafures,  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  new  world.  The  poor  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is  founded  upon  the 
modern  way  of  eftimating  wealth,  by  the  quantity  of 
coin  in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fpecie  now  in  our  hands  muft  have 
come  from  Mexico  and  Peru. 

It  is  more,  therefore,  through  the  tafte  of  fuper- 
flnity,  than  in  confequence  of  the  quantity  of  coin, 
that  trade  comes  to  be  eitablifhed  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  confequence  of  trade  that  we  fee  induftry  carry 
things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  Let  us  illuftrate  this,  by  comparing  toge- 
ther the  different  operations  of  barter,  fale,  and  com- 
merce. 

When, 
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When  reciprocal  wants  are  fupplied  by  barter, 
there  is  hot  the  fniallefl  occafion  for  money:  this  is 
the  moil  limple  of  all  combinations. 

When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  more 
difficult  :  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  6f  all  things  :  it  is  a  proper  equivalent 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  want,  perfectly  calculated 
to  fupply  the  occafions  of  thofe  who,  by  induftry,  can 
relieve  them.  This  operation  of  buying  and  felling  is 
a  little  more  complex  than  the  former  ;  but  ftill  we 
have  here  no  idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  in- 
troduced the  merchant  by  whofe  induftry  it  is  car- 
ried on. 

Let  this  third  perfon  be  brought  into  play,  and  the 
whole  operation  becomes  clear.  What  before  we 
called  ivants,  is  here  reprefented  by  the  confumer; 
what  we  called  induftry,  by  the  manufacturer ;  what 
we  called  money,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
here  reprefents  the  money,  by  fubftituting  credit  in 
its  place  ;  and  as  the  money  was  invented  to  facili- 
tate bartar,  fo  the  merchant,  with  his  credit,  is  a  new 
refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money.  This  renders  it 
ftill  more  effectual  in  performing  the  operations  of 
buying  and  felling.  This  operation  is  trade:  it  re- 
lieves both  parties  of  the  whole  trouble  of  tranfpor- 
tation,  and  adjufling  wants  to  wants,  or  wants  to 
money ;  the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the 
confumer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  money.  To 
the  confumer  he  appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manu- 
facturers ;  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole  body  of 
confumers  ;  and  to  the  one  and  the  other  clafs  his  credit 
fupplies  the  ufe  of  money.  This  is  fufricient  at  pre- 
fent  for  an  illuftration.  We  now  return  to  the  fimple 
operations  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  two  contrac- 
ting parties,  the  buyer  and  the  feller,  in  order  to  fhow 
how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour  in  order  to  acquire 
fuperfluities. 

So  foon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a  country,  it 
becomes  an  univerfal  object  of  want  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  freehands  of  the  flate, 
who  before  ftopt  working,  becaufe  all  their  wants 
were  provided  for,  having  this  new  object  of  ambi- 
tion before  their  eyes,  endeavour,  by  refinements 
upon  their  labour,  to  remove  the  fmaller  inconve- 
niences which  refult  from  a  llmplicity  of  manners. 
People,  who  formerly  knew  but  one  fort  of  clothing 
for  all  feafons,  willingly  part  with  a  little  money  to 
procure  for  themfelves  different  forts  of  apparel  pro- 
perly adapted  to  fummer  and  winter,  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  manufacturers,  and  their  defire  of  getting 
money,  may  have  fuggefted  to  their  invention. 

Indeed  thefe  refinements  feem  more  generally  ow- 
ing to  the  induftry  and  invention  of  the  manufactu- 
rers (who  by  their  ingenuity  daily  contrive  means  of 
foftening  or  relieving  inconveniences,  which  mankind 
fcldom  perceive  to  be  fuch,  till  the  way  of  removing 
them  is  contrived),  than  to  the  tafte  of  luxury  in  the 
rich,  who,  to  indulge  their  eafe,  engage  the  poor  to 
become  induftrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
upon  himfelf,  by  entering  into  the  firft  ihop.  He  will 
no  where  fo  quickly  difcover  his  wants  as  there.  Every 
thing  he  feesapppears  either  neceflary,  or  at  leaft  high- 
ly convenient ;  and  he  begins  to  wonder  how  he  could 


have  been  fo  long  without  that  which  the  ingenuity  of 
the  workman  alone  had  invented,  in  order  that  from 
the  novelty  it  might  excite  his  defire  ;  for  perhaps 
when  it  is  bought,  he  will  never  once  think  of  it  more, 
nor  ever  apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  it  at  firft  ap- 
peared fo  neceifary. 

Here  then  is  a  reafon  why  mankind  labour  though 
not  in  want.  They  become  defirous  of  poffefiing  the 
very  inftruments  of  luxury,  which  their  avarice  or 
ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the  ufe  of 
others. 

What  has  been  faid  reprefents  trade  in  its  infancy, 
or  rather  the  materials  with  which  that  great  fabric 
is  built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  wants  of  mankind 
multiplied  even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  fupplied  bv 
the  employment  of  all  the  free  hands  fet  apart  for  that 
purpofe.  But  if  wefuppofe  the  Workman  himfelf  dif- 
pofing  of  his  work,  and  purchafing  with  it  food  from 
the  farmer,  cloaths  from  the  clothier  ;  and,  in  general 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands 
of  the  perfon  directly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
lieving it;  this  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  trade  ac- 
cording to  our  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this 
long  procefs :  a  fcheme  invented  and  fet  on  foot  by 
merchants,  from  a  principle  of  gain,  fupponed  and  ex- 
tended among  men,  from  a  principle  of  general  utility 
to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor,  to  every  fociety, 
great  or  fmall. 

Inftead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  50 
different  perfons,  for  whofe  labour  he  has  occafion,  he 
fells  all  to  the  merchant  for  money  or  for  credit ;  and 
as  occafion  offers,  he  purchafes  all  he  wants,  either 
directly  from  thofe  who  fupply  them,  or  from  other 
merchants  who  deal  with  manufacturers  in  the  fame 
way  his  merchant  dealt  with  him. 

Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  induftrious  peo- 
ple in  one  part  of  the  country,  may  fupply  cuftomers 
in  another,  though  diftant.  They  may  eltabliih  them- 
felves in  the  moft  commodious  places  for  their  refpec- 
tive  bufinefs,  and  help  one  another  reciprocally,  with- 
out making  the  diftant  parts  of  the  country  fuffer  for 
want  of  their  labour.  They  are  likewife  expofed 
to  no  avocation  from  their  work,  by  feeking  for  cuf- 
tomers. 

Tradeproduces  many  excellent  advantages  ;  it  marks 
out  to  the  manufacturers  when  their  branch  is  under  or 
overftocked  with  hands.  If  it  is  underftocked,  they 
will  find  more  demand  than  they  can  anfwer  :  if  it  is 
overftocked,  the  fale  will  be  flow. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profeiiion,  will  eafily  dif- 
cover when  thefe  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when 
they  proceed  from  the  real  principles  of  trade. 

Pofts,  and  correfpondence  by  letters,  are  a  confe- 
quence of  trade  ;  by  the  means  of  which  merchants  are 
regularly  informed  of  every  augmentation  or  dimi- 
nution of  induftry  in  every  branch,  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the 
prices  they  offer ;  and  as  they  are  many,  they  ferve  as 
a  check  upon  one  another,  from  the  principles  of  com- 
petition. 

From  the  current  prices,  the  manufacturers  are  as 
well  informed,  as  if  they  kept  the  correfpondence 
themfelves  :  the  ftatefman  feels  perfectly  where  hands 
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are  wanting,  and  young  people  deflined  to  induflry, 
obey,  in  a  manner,  the  call  of  the  public,  and  fall  na- 
turally in  to  fupply  the  demand. 

Two  great  aiiiitances  to  merchants,  efpecially  in  the 
infancy  of  trade,  are  public  markets  for  collecting  the 
work  of  fmall  dealers,  and  large  undertakings  in  the 
manufacturing  way  by  private  hands.  By  thefe  means 
the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  ma- 
nufacturers learn,  by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  them.  Thefe  two  things  being 
juflly  known,  the  price  of  goods  is  eafily  fixed. 

Public  fales  fcrve  to  correct  the  fmall  inconveni- 
ences which  proceed  from  theoperations  of  trade.  A 
fet  of  manufacturers  got  all  together  into  one  town, 
and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  industry,  are  thereby 
as  well  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  if  every 
one  of  them  carried  thither  his  work;  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  their 
hands,  he  has  not  the  leaSt  advantage  over  them  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  State  of  demand.  This  man 
both  buys  and  fells  in  what  is  called  whole  fale ;  and 
from  him  retailers  purchafe,  who  distribute  the  goods 
to  every  confumer  throughout  the  country.  Thefe 
kit  buy  from  wholefale  merchants  in  every  branch,  that 
proportion  of  every  fort  of  merchandize,  which  is 
Suitable  to  the  demand  of  their  borough,  city,  or  pro- 
vince. 

Thus  all  inconveniences  are  prevented,  at  fome  ad- 
ditional colt  to  the  confumer,  who  muft  naturally  re- 
imburfe  the  whole  expence.  The  diftance  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  obfeurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  ca- 
price in  felling  his  work,  are  quite  removed;  the  re- 
tailer has  all  in  his  fhop,  and  the  public  buys  at  a  cur- 
rent price. 

\   2.  How  the  prices  of  Goods  are  determined  by  Trade. 

In  the  price  of  goods,  two  things  muft  be  consider- 
ed as  really  existing,  and  quite  different  from  one  an- 
other; to  wit,  the  real  value  of  the  commodity,  and 
the  profit  upon  alienation. 

I.  The  firSt  thing  to  be  known  of  any  manufacture, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fold,  is,  how  much  of  it  a  perfon 
can  perform  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may  require  more  or 
iefs  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In  making  fuch 
estimates,  regard  is  to  he  had  only  to  what,  upon  an 
average,  a  workman  of  the  country  in  general  may 
perform,  without  fuppofing  him  the  beSt  or  the  worft 
in  his  profeSiion,  or  having  any  peculiar  advantage  or 
disadvantage  as  to  the  place  where  he  works. 

Hence  the  reafon  why  fome  people  thrive  by  their 
industry,  and  others  not ;  why  fome.  manufactures 
fiourilh  in  one  place  and  not  in  another 

II.  The  fecond  thing  to  be  known  is,  the  value  of 
the  workman's  fubSiStence,  andneceSTary  expence,  both 
for  Supplying  his  perfonal  wants,  and  providing  the 
instruments  belonging  to  his  profeSIion,  which  muSt  be 
taken  upon  an  average  as  above  ;  except  when  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires  the  prefence  of  the  work-* 
maninthe  place  of  confumption  ;  for  although  fome 
trades  and  almoft  every  manufacture,  may  be  carried 
on  in  places  at  a  distance,  and  therefore  may  fall  under 
one  general  regulation  as  to  prices  ;  yet  others  there 


are,  which,  by  their  nature,  require  the  prefence  of 
the  workman  in  the  place  of  confumption ;  and  in 
that  cafe  the  prices  muft  be  regulated  by  circumstances 
relative  to  every  particular  place. 

III.  The  third  and  laSt  thing  to  be  known,  is  the 
value  of  the  materials,  that  is,  the  firft  matter  employ- 
ed by  the  workman;  and  if  the  object  of  his  industry 
be  the  manufacture  of  another,  the  fame  procefs  of  in- 
quiry muSt  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  firSt  as 
with  regard  to  the  fecond  :  and  thus  the  moft  complex 
manufactures  may  be  at  laft  reduced  to  the  greatest 
Simplicity. 

Thefe  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  ma- 
nufacture is  determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  three,  that  is,  than  the  real  value  ; 
whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufacturer's  profit. 
This  Will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there- 
fore will  iluctuate  according  to  circumstances. 

Hence  appears  the  neceility  of  a  great  demand,  in 
order  to  promote  flourishing  manufactures. 

By  the  extenfive  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their 
constant  application  to  the  Study  of  the  balance  of 
work  and  demand,  all  the  above  circumstances  are 
known  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to  the  induStri- 
ous,  who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according 
to  their  certain  profit. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  trade  or  indultry,  he  proportions  his  price  al- 
ways to  the  urgency  of  your  want,  or  your  capacity 
to  pay  ;  but  feldom  to  his  own  labour.  Employ  an- 
other in  a  country  of  trade,  he  will  not  impofe  upon 
you,  unlefs  perhaps  you  be  a  Stranger,  which  fuppofes 
your  being  ignorant  of  the  value;  but  employ  the 
fame  workman  in  a  work  not  ufual  in  the  country, 
confequently  not  demanded,  confequently  not  regu- 
lated as  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in 
the  firSt  fuppofuion. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
faid  that  in  a  country  where  trade  has  been  establish- 
ed, manufactures  muft  flourish,  from  the  ready  Sale,  the 
regulated  price  of  work,  and  the  certain  profit  reflat- 
ing from  industry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a  fituation. 

§  3.  How  foreign  Trade  opens  to  an  indufrious  People . 
and  the  Confluences  of  it  to  the  Merchants  who  fet  it 
bn  foot. 

The  firSt  confeqnence  of  the  fituation  defcribed  in 
the  preceding  fection  is,  that  wants  are  eafily  fupplied 
for  the  adequate  value  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  confequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign 
trade,  under  its  two  denominations  of  paffive  and 
active.  Strangers  and  people  of  distant  countries, 
finding  the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  fupplied  at 
home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  fupplied  from  this 
country,  immediately  have  recourfe  to  it.  This  is  paf- 
five trade.  The  active  is  when  merchants,  who  have 
executed  this  plan  at  home  with  fuccefs,  begin  to  tran- 
sport the  labour  of  their  countrymen  into  other  re- 
gions, which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing fuch  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  manu- 
factured, as  are  moSt  demanded  at  home  ;  and  con- 
fequently will  meet  with  the  readieft  fale,  and  fetch 
the  largest  profits. 

Here 
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Here  then  is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its 
two  denominations  of  active  and  pailive. 

What  then  are  the  confequences  of  this  new  com- 
merce to  our  merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
quell  of  gain  abroad  ? 

The  firft  is,  that,  arriving  in  any  new  country,  they 
find  themfelves  in  the  fame  lituation,  with  regard  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  the  workman  in  the  country  of  no 
trade,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  employ  him  ;  that 
is,  they  proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the 
eagernefs  of  acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in 
the  inhabitants,  but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The  firft  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  muftbe  very 
coniiderable  ;  and  the  demand  from  fuch  a  country 
will  be  high  or  /civ,  great  or  fviali,  according  to  the 
fpirit,  not  the  real  wants  of  the  people  :  for  thefe  in 
all  countries  muff  firft  be  fupplied  by  the  inhabitants 
themfelves,  before  they  ceafe  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  be  abun- 
dantly fiirnithed  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  ealily  part  with- them,  at  firft,  for  the  inftru- 
merits  of  luxury  and  eafe  ;  but  the  great  profit  or  the 
traders  will  infenlibly  increafe  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  new  correfpondeiits  ;  this  will  have 
the  effect  of  producing  a  competition  between  them- 
felves, and  thereby  throwing  the  demand  on  their  fide. 
This  is  perpetually  a  difadvantage  in  traffic  :  the  molt 
unpolifhed  nations  in  the  world  quickly  perceive  the 
effects  of  it  ;  and  are  taught  to  profit  by  the  difcovery, 
in  fpite  of  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  are  the  mod  expert 
in  commerce. 

The  traders  will  therefore  be  very  fond  of  falling 
upon  every  method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this 
people  with  a  tafte  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  A- 
bundance  of  fine  prefents,  conliiting  of  every  inftru- 
ment  of  luxury  and  fuperrluity,  the  belt  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and 
leading  men  anions  them.  Workmen  will  even  be 
employed  at  home,  to  ltudy  the  tafte  of  the  ltrangers, 
and  to  captivate  their  delires  by  every  pollible  means. 
The  more  eager  they  are  of  prefents,  the  more  lavifh 
the  traders  will  be  in  beftoWing  and  diverlifying  them. 
It  is  an  animal  put  up  to  fatten  ;  the  more  he  eats,  the 
fooner  he  is  fit  for  llaughter.  When  their  tafte  for 
fuperfluity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  relifh  for  their 
former  fimplicity  is  fophi (Heated,  poifoned,  and  obli- 
terated, then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the 
traders,  and  the  deeper  they  go,  the  lefs  poffibility 
there  is  of  their  getting  out.  The  prefents  then  will 
die  away,  having  ferved  their  purpofe  :  and  if  after- 
wards they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably 
be  to  fupport  the  competition  againlt  other  nations, 
who  will  incline  to  fhare  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-trading  nation  does  not 
abound  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders,  thefe 
will  make  little  account  of  trading  with  them,  whatever 
their  turn  may  be  ;  but,  if  we  fuppofe  this  country  in- 
habited by  a  laborious  people,  who,  having  taken  a 
tafte  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  themfelves 
to  agriculture,  in  order  to  produce  articles  of  fub- 
fiftence,  they  will  folicit  the  merchants  to  give  them 
part  of  their  manufactures  in  exchange  for  thofe  ;  and 
this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  multiplying 
numbers  in  the  trading  nation.     But  if  food  cannot  be 


furnifhed,  nor  any  other  branch  of  production  form  1 
out  to  fupport  the  correipondence,  the  talte  tor  refine- 
ment will  foon  die  away,  and  trade  will  flop  in  this 
quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  ad- 
jacent to  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  .Europeans 
never  would  have  thought  of  fnpplying  inftruments  of 
luxury  to  thofe  nations  ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  had  not  taken  a  talte  for  the  inftruments  of 
luxury  furnifhed  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  ne- 
ver would  have  become  fo  indefatigable  nor  fo  dex- 
terous hunters.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  fuppofe, 
that  ever  thefe  Americans  would  have  gone  to  Europe 
in  queft  of  their  manufactures.  It  is,  therefore,  owing 
to  merchants,  that  thefe -nations  are  become  in  any 
degree  fond  of  refinement  ;  and  this  tafte,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  not  exceed  foon  the  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  country.  From  thefe  beginnings  of 
foreign  trade  it  is  eafy  to  trace  its  increafe. 

One  ftep  towards  this,  is  the  eflabli thing  correfpon- 
dences  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs 
necelTary  in  proportion  as  the  country  where  they  are 
eftabiifhed  is  more  or  lefspoliihed  or  acquainted  with 
trade.  They  [apply  the  want  ofpofts,  and  point  out 
to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  productions  of 
the  country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for 
manufactures.  This  communicates  an  idea  of  com- 
merce to  the  not- trading  nation,  and  they  infenfibly 
begin  to  fix  a  determined  value  upon  their  own  pro- 
ductions, which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at 
all  before. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  the  progrefs  of  this  refinement 
in  the  favages,  in  order  to  fhow  how  it  has  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  demand  upon  the  traders,  and  of  creating 
a  competition  among  them,  for  the  productions  of  the 
new  country. 

Experience  fliows,  that,  in  a  new  discovered  coun- 
try, merchants  conftantly  find  fome  article  or  other  of 
its  productions,  which  turn  out  to  a  great  account  in 
commerce  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  longer  fuch  a  trade 
fubfifts,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a  tafte  for 
European  manufactures,  the  more  their  own  produc- 
tions rife  in  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by 
trading  with  them,  even  in  cafes  where  the  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  companies  ;  which  is  a  very  wife  inftitution 
for  one  reafon,  that  it  cuts  off  a  competition  between 
the  merchants. 

This  is  the  beft  means  of  keeping  prices  low  in  fa- 
vour of  the  nation;  however  it  may  work  a  contrary 
effect  with  refpect  to  individuals  who  muft  buy  from 
thefe  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  eftabiifhed,  and  when  trade 
is  open,  the  merchants,  by  their  eagernefs  to  profit  by 
the  new  trade,  betray  the  fecrets  of  it ;  they  enter  into 
competition  for  the  purchafe  of  the  foreign  produce  j 
and  this  raifes  prices,  and  favours  the  commerce  of  the 
moft  ignorant  favages. 

§  4.  Conferences  of  the  Introduction  of  a  pajfive  fo- 
reign Trade  among  a  People  who  live  in  Simplicity  and 
Idlenefs. 

We  now  fuppofe  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one 
intereft,  with  inftruments  of  luxury  and  refinement,  at 
a  port  in  a  country  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners, 
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abundantly  provided  by  nature  with  great  advantages  for 
commerce,  and  peopled  by  a  nation  capable  of  adopt- 
ing a  tafte  for  fuperrluities. 

The  firft  thing  the  merchants  do  is,  to  expofe  their 
goods,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things, 
either  agreeable  or  ufeful  to  mankind  in  general,  fuch 
as  wines,  fpirits,  inftruments  of  agriculture,  arms  and 
ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  hilling,  manufactures 
for  clothing,  and  the  like.  The  advantages  of  thefe 
are  prefently  perceived,  and  fuch  commodities  are  ea- 
gerly fought  after. 

The  natives,  on  their  fide,  prodnce  what  they  mofl 
efteem,  generally  fomething  fuperfluous  or  ornamen- 
tal. The  traders,  after  examining  all  circumitances, 
determine  the  object  of  their  demand,  giving  the  leaft 
quantity  pofllble  in  return  for  this  fuperhuity,  in  order 
to  imprefs  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities  ;  but  as  this  parlimony 
may  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  their  intereft,  they  are 
very  generous  in  making  prefents;  from  the  principles 
mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  and  the  traders 
depart,  regret  is  commonly  mutual  ;  the  one  and  the 
other  are  forry  that  the  fuperfluities  of  the  country  fall 
mort.  A  return  is  promifed  by  the  traders,  and  affu- 
rances  are  given  by  the  natives  of  a  better  provifion 
another  time. 

What  are  the  firft  confequences  of  this  revolution  ? 

It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  fupply  an  equivalent 
for  this  new  want,  more  hands  mull  be  fet  to  work 
than  formerly.  And  it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  aug- 
mentation of  induflry  will  not  eflentially  increafe  num- 
bers :  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  produce  of  the  induftry  is 
in  this  cafe,  intended  to  be  exported.  But,  if  we 
can  find  out  any  additional  confumption  at  home,  even 
implied  by  this  new  trade,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  aug- 
menting numbers.    An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  fuperfluity  of  this  country  to  be 
the  fkins  of  wild  beads,  not  proper  for  food  ;  the  ma- 
nufacture fought  for,  brandy.  The  brandy  is  fold  for 
furs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he  who  can  fpare  time  to 
hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  proportion  :  but 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  this  fimple  opera- 
tion, that  one  man  more  in  the  country  muft  necefla- 
rily  be  fed,  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agriculture 
muft  of  confequence  enfue  from  this  new  traffic. 

But  let  us  throw  in  a  circumftance  which  may  imply 
an  additional  confumption  at  home,  and  then  examine 
the  confequences. 

A  poor  creature  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for 
food,  who  is  miferable,  and  ready  to  perifh  for  want 
of  fubfiftence,  goes  a  hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf;  he 
comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  fkin,  and  fays,  You  are 
well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy ;  if  you  will  give 
me  a  loaf,  I  will  give  you  this  fkin,  which  the  fir  an  - 
gers  are  fo  fond  of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy. 
But,  fays  the  farmer,  I  have  no  more  bread  than  what 
is  fufficient  for  my  own  family.  As  for  that,  replies 
the  other,  I  will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and 
you  and  I  will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall  quanti- 
ty I  defire  of  you.  The  bargain  is  made  ;  the  poor 
fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and  lives  at  leaft;  perhaps  he 
marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a  dram.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  this  dram,  that  is,  this  new  want,  which  was 
purchafed  by  the  induftry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what 


argument  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer  to  part 
with  a  loaf  ? 

Here  the  fentiment  of  charity  is  excluded.  This 
alone  is  the  principle  of  multiplication ;  but  as  true  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got 
bread  by  begging,  he  would  not  probably  have  gone  a 
hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of 
trade,  in  the  moft  unpoliihed  countries,  implies  a  mul- 
tiplication. This  is  enough  to  point  out  the  firft  ftep, 
and  to  connect  the  fubject  of  our  prefent  inquiries  with 
what  has  already  been  difcuffed  in  relation  to  other  cir- 
cumltances. 

So  foon  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofed  of,  and  a  tafte  for 
fuperffuity  is  introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the  na- 
tives will  be  equallyinterefted  in  the  advancement  of  in- 
duftry in  this  country.  Many  new  objects  of  profit 
for  the  firft  will  be  difcovered,  which  the  proper  employ- 
ment for  the  inhabitants,  in  reaping  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  their  foil  and  climate,  will  make  effectual. 
The  traders  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fet  on  foot  ma- 
ny branches  of  induftry  among  the  favages,  and  the 
allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and  clothing,  will  animate 
thefe  in  the  purfuit  of  them. 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about ;  when 
thofe  who  formerly  lived  in  fimplicity  become  induftri- 
ous ;  manners  put  on  a  new  face. 

That  is  to  fay,  we  now  find  two  trading  nations 
inftead  of  one,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  as 
hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in  one 
intereft,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  buyers,  has  been,  and  muft  ftill  continue  on 
the  fide  of  the  natives.  This  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
their  intereft ;  but  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
check  their  induftry,  nor  to  reftrain  their  confumption 
of  the  manufactures,  let  us  here  examine  a  little  more 
particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  de- 
mand in  fuch  a  htuation  ;  for  although  we  allow,  that 
it  can  never  change  fides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different 
modifications,  and  produce  different  effects,  aswefhall 
prefently  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  fuppofe  all  in  one  intereft,  confe- 
quently  there  can  beno  competition  among  them  ;  con- 
fequently  no  check  can  be  put  upon  their  raifing  their 
prices,  as  long  as  the  prices  they  demand  are  complied 
with.  So  foon  as  they  are  raifed  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  abilities  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  to 
buy,  the  merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things, 
which  are  all  perfectly  in  their  option;  and  the  pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends 
entirely  upon  themfelves,  and  upon  the  circumitances 
we  are  going  to  point  out. 

Firft,  they  may  fupport  their  high  demand ;  that  is 
not  lower  their  price  ;  which  will  preferve  a  high 
eftimation  of  the  manufactures  in  the  opinions  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon  their  trade 
the  greateft  poffible.  This  part  they  may  poflibly 
take,  if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  dili- 
gence, in  order  to  become  able,  in  time,  to  purchafe 
confiderable  cargoes  at  a  high  value  ;  from  which  fup- 
pofition  is  implied  a  ftrong  difpofition  in  the  people  to 
become  luxurious,  fince  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from  complying  with  the  higheft  de- 
mand :  but  ftill  another  circumftance  muft  concur,  to 
engage  the  merchants  not  to  lower  their  price.     The 
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great  proportion  of  the  goods  they  feek  for  in  re- 
tarn,  mult  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  will 
be  the  cafe  if  flavery  be  eftabliihed ;  for  then  there 
muft  be  many  poor  and  few  rich  :  and  they  are  com- 
monly the  rich  confnmers  who  proportion  the  price 
they  offer,  rather  to  their  defires,  than  to  the  value  of 
the  thing. 

The  fecond  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  open  the 
door  to  a  great  demand  ;  that  is  to  lower  their  prices. 
This  will  link  the  value  of  the  manufactures  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  profits  lefs  in  pro- 
portion, although  indeed,  upon  the  voyage,  the  pro- 
fits may  be  greater. 

This  part  thev  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  in- 
habitants do  not  incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of 
the  merchandize  at  a  high  value,  either  for  want  of 
abilities  or  inclination ;  and  alfo,  if  the  profits  upon 
the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  confumption,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  merchandize  of  a  low  value,  and  fuited  chiefly  to 
the  occafions  of  the  lower  fort.  Such  motives  of  ex- 
pediency will  be  fufhcient  to  make  them  neglect  a  high 
demand,  and  prefer  a  great  one  ;  and  the  more,  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  confumption  of  low-priced 
goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a  taite  for  others  of 
a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the  tafle  of 
fuperfluity. 

A  third  part  to  be  taken,  is  the  lead  politic,  and 
perhaps  the  mofl  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  com- 
petition between  the  buyers,  and  encourage  the  ri- 
ling of  demand  as  long  as  poffible  ;  when  this  comes 
to  a  flop,  to  make  a  kind  of  auction,  by  firft  bringing 
down  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  highelt  bidders, 
and  fo  to  defcend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  de- 
mand finks.  Thus  we  may  fay  with  propriety,  that 
demand  commonly  becomes  great,  in  proportion  as 
prices  fink.  By  this  operation,  the  traders  will  profit 
as  much  as  pofiibie,  and  fell  off  as  much  of  their  goods 
as  the  profits  will  permit. 

But  this  plan,  in  a  new  discovered  country,  is  not  po- 
litic, as  it  both  difcovers  a  covetoufnefs  and  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  merchants,  and  alfo  throws  open  the  fecrets 
of  their  trade  to  thofe  who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant 
of  them. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe,  that  the  large  profits  of  the 
merchants  fhall  be  difcovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at 
the  fame  ports  in  a  feparate  intereft,  and  who  enter  into 
no  combination  which  might  prevent  the  natural  effects 
of  competition- 
Let  the  ftates  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and  great- 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  the  different 
principl-s,  which  might  have  induced  the  merchants 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have  been  de- 
ferring ;  we  muff,  however,  ftill  fuppofe,  that  they 
have  been  careful  to  preferve  conliderable  profits  upon 
every  branch. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increafed  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  taffe  for  fuperfluity,  fmce  the 
laft  voyage,  demand  will  be  found  rather  on  the  ri- 
ling hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchants  in  com- 
petition with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  fale  :  but 
if  both  ftand  to  the  fame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a  prefer- 
ence ;  as,  ceteris  paribus,  it  is  always  an  advantage  to 
know  and  to  be  known.     The  laft  comers,  therefore, 


have  no  other  way  left  to  counterbalance  this  advan- 
tage, but  to  lower  their  prices. 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon  :  here  the  fall  of  prices 
is  not  voluntary  as  formerly  ;  nor  confented  to  from 
expediency  ;  not  owing  to  a  failure  of  demand,  but 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of  commerce,  to 
wit,  a  double  competition,  which  we  fhall  now  exa- 
mine. 

§   5.     Of  double  Competition. 

When  competition  is  much  ffronger  on  one  fide 
of  the  contract  than  on  the  other,  it  is  called  fimple. 
This  is  the  fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in 
the  term  high  demand,  or  when  it  is  faid  that  demand 
raifes  prices. 

Double  competition  is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
takes  place  on  both  fides  of  the  contract  at  once,  or 
vibrates  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is 
what  reftrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  mer- 
chandize. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  diftinguifh  clearly  between 
the  principles  of  demand  and  thofe  of  competition  :  here 
then  follows  the  principal  differences  between  the  two, 
relatively  to  the  effects  they  produce  feverally  in  the 
mercantile  contract  of  buying  and  felling,  which  we 
here  exprefs  fhortly  by  the  word  contrail. 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  a 
commodity  to  market.  Many  demand,  who  do  not 
buy  ;  many  offer,  who  do  not  fell.  This  demand  is 
called  great  oxfmall;  it  is  faid  to  increafe,  to  augment, 
to  fwell  ;  and  is  expreffed  by  thefe  and  other  fynoni- 
mous  terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tion of  quantity.  In  this  fpecies,  two  people  never  de- 
mand the  fame  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  fame  thing,  or 
things  quite  alike. 

Compound  demand  is  the  principle  which  raifesprices, 
and  can  never  make  them  fink ;  beeanfe  in  this  cafe 
more  than  one  demands  the  very  fame  thing.  It  is 
folely  applicable  to  the  buyers,  in  relation  to  the  price 
they  offer.  This  demand  is  called  high  or  low,  and  is 
faid  to  rife,  to  fall,  to  mount,  to  fink,  and  is  exprefTed 
by  thefe  and  other  fynonimous  terms. 

Simple  competition,  when  between  buyers,  is  the  fame 
as  compound  or  high  demand  ±  but  differs  from  it  in  fo 
far,  as  this  may  equally  take  place  among  fellers,  which 
compound  demand  cannot ;  and  then  it  works  a  con- 
trary effect :  it  makes  prices  fink,  and  is  fynonimous 
with  low  demand  :  it  is  this  competition  which  over-  • 
turns  the  balance  of  work  and  demand. 

Double  competition  is  what  is  underffood  to  take 
place  in  almoft  every  operation  of  trade  ;  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  exceffive  rife  of  prices  ;  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  exceffive  fall.  While  double 
competition  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfect,  trade  and 
induffry  flourifh. 

The  capital  diffinction,  therefore,  between  the  terms 
demand  and  competition  is,  that  demand  is  conftantly  re- 
lative to  the  buyers ;  and  when  money  is  not  the  price, 
as  in  barter,  then  it  is  relative  to  that  fide  upon  which 
the  greateff  competition  is  found. 

We  therefore  fay,  with  regard  to  prices,  demand  is 
high  or  low.  With  regard  fo  the  quantity  of  merchan- 
dize, demand  is  great  ox f mall.  With  regard  to  compe- 
tition, it  is  always  called  great  oxfmall,firong  or  weak. 

Competition  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
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both  parties  in  the  contract.  A  competition  among 
buyers  is  a  proper  expreffion  ;  a  competition  among  fel- 
lers, who  have  the  merchandize,  is  fully  as  eafily  un- 
derftood,  though  it  be  not  quite  fo  ftriking,  for  reafons 
which  an  example  will  make  plain. 

You  come  to  a  fair,  whare  you  find  a  great  variety 
of  every  kind  of  merchandize,  in  the  poiielllon  of  dif- 
ferent merchants.  Thefe,  by  offering  their  goods  to 
fale,  conftitute  a  tacit  competition  ;  every  one  of  them 
wifhes  to  fell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  beft  advantage  to  himfelf. 

The  buyer  begins,  by  cheapening  at  every  mop. 
The  firft  price  afked  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the 
feller  ;  the  firft  price  offered,  the  avarice  of  the  buyer. 
From  this  operation  competition  begins  to  work  its 
effects  on  both  fides,  and  fo  becomes  double.  The 
principles  which  influence  this  operation  are  now  to 
be  deduced. 

It  is  impollible  to  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  eager- 
nefs,  either  to  buy  or  fell,  among  feveral  merchants  ; 
becaufe  the  degree  of  eagernefs  is  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  views  of  profit ;  and  as  thefe  muft  necefla- 
rily  be  influenced  and  regulated  by  different  circum- 
ftances,  the  buyer,  who  has  the  beft  profpect  of  felling 
ap-ain  with  profit,  obliges  him,  whofe  profpect  is  not 
fo  good,  to  content  himfelf  with  lefs  ;  and  that  feller, 
who  has  bought  to  the  beft  advantage,  obliges  him, 
who  has  paid  dearer  for  the  merchandize,  to  mode- 
rate his  defire  of  gain. 

It  is  from  thefe  principles,  that  competition  among 
buyers  and  fellers  muft  take  place.  This  is  what  con- 
fines the  fluctuation  of  prices  within  limits  which  are 
compatible  with  the  reafonable  profits  of  both  buyers 
and  fellers  ;  for  we  muft  conftantly  fuppofe  the  whole 
operation  of  buying  and  felling  to  be  performed  by 
merchants  ;  the  buyer  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  give  fo 
high  a  price  as  that  which  he  expects  to  receive 
when  he  diftributes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the 
feller  be  fuppofed  to  accept  of  a  lower  than  that  which 
he  paid  to  the  manufacturer.  This  competition  is 
properly  called  double,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  to  de- 
termine upon  which  fide  it  ftands  ;  the  fame  merchant 
may  have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and 
againft  him  upon  others  ;  it  is  conitantly  in  vibration, 
and  the  arrival  of  every  poft  may  lefs  or  more  pull  down 
the  heavy  fcale. 

In  every  tranfaction  between  merchants,  the  profit 
refulting  from  the  fale  muft  be  exactly  diftinguifhed 
from  the  value  of  the  merchandize.  The  firft  may 
vary,  the  laft  never  can.  It  is  this  profit  alone  which 
can  be  influenced  by  competition  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reafon  we  find  fuch  uniformity  every  where  in  the  pri- 
ces of  goods  of  the  fame  quality. 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear 
fo  ftriking  as  that  between  buyers  ;  becaufe  he  who 
offers  to  fale,  appears  only  paflive  in  the  firft  opera- 
tion ;  whereas  the  buyers  prefent  tbemfelves  one  af- 
ter another  ;  they  make  a  demand  when  the  mer- 
chandize is  refufed  to  one  at  a  certain  price  ;  a  fecond 
either  offers  more,  or  does  not  offer  all :  but  fo  foon 
as  another  feller  finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price 
the  firft  had  refufed,  then  the  firft  enters  into  compe- 
tition, providing  his  profits  will  admit  his  lowering  the 
firit  price ;  and  thus  competition  takes  place  among  the 


fellers,  until  the  profits  upon  their  trade  prevent  prices 
from  falling  lower. 

In  all  markets  this  competition  is  varying,  though 
infenfibly,  on  many  occafions  ;  but  in  others  the  vi- 
brations are  very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
ftrongeft  on  the  fide  of  the  buyers;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  grows,  the  competition  between  the  fellers  di- 
minifhes.  When  the  competition  between  the  former 
has  raifed  prices  to  a  certain  ftandard,  it  comes  to  a 
ftop ;  then  the  competition  changes  fides,  and  takes 
place  among  the  fellers,  eager  to  profit  of  the  higheft 
price.  This  makes  pricts  fall ;  and  according  as  they 
fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  diminifhes. 
They  ftill  wait  for  the  loweft  period.  At  laft  it  comes  ; 
and  then  perhaps  fome  new  circumftance,  by  giving 
the  balance  a  kick,  difappoims  their  hopes.  If  there- 
fore it  ever  happens,  that  there  is  but  one  intereft  up- 
on one  fide  of  the  contract,  as  in  the  example  in  the 
former  feftion,  where  we  fuppofed  the  fellers  united, 
you  perceive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occafioned  by 
the  competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to 
a  ftop,  could  not  poffibly  have  the  effect  of  producing 
any  competition  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  therefore,  if 
prices  come  afterwards  to  link,  the  fall  muft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  prudential  confiderations  of  adapting 
the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe  who,  from  the  height 
of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  demand. 

From  thefe  principles  of  competition,  the  foreftalling 
of  markets  is  made  a  crime,  becaufe  it  diminifhes  the 
competition  which  ought  to  take  place  between  dif- 
ferent people,  who  have  the  fame  merchandize  to  of- 
fer to  fale.  The  foreftaller  buys  all  up,  with  an  in- 
tention to  fell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that  means 
taken  other  competitors  out  of  the  way,  and  appears 
with  a  lingle  intereft  on  one  fide  of  the  contract,  in 
the  face  of  many  competitors  on  the  other.  This  per- 
foti  is  puni flied  by  the  ftate,  becaufe  he  has  prevented 
the  price  of  the  merchandize  from  becoming  juftly 
proportioned  to  the  real  value  ;  he  has  robbed  the  pub- 
lic and  enriched  himfelf;  and  in  the  punifhment  he 
makes  reftitution.  Here  occur  two  queftions  to  be  re- 
folved,  for  the  fake  of  illnftration. 

Can  competition  among  buyers  poffibly  take  place, 
when  the  provilion  made  is  more  than  fufficient  tofupply 
the  quantity  demanded  ?  On  the  other  hand,  can  compe- 
tition take  place  among  the  fellers,  when  the  quantity 
demanded  exceeds  the  total  provifion  made  for  it  ? 

We  think  it  may  in  both  cafes  ;  becaufe  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  there  is  a  competition  implied  on  one 
fide  of  the  contract,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  corrj,- 
petition  implies  a  poffibility  of  its  coming  on  the  other, 
provided  feparate  interefts  be  found  upon  both  fides. 
But  to  be  more  particular  : 

I.  Experience  fhows,  that  however  jnfily  the  pro- 
portion between  the  demand  and  the  fupply  may  be 
determined  in  fact,  it  is  (till  next  to  impoffible  to  dif- 
cover  it  exactly,  and  therefore  the  buyers  can  only  re- 
gulate the  prices  they  offer,  by  what  they  may  reafon- 
ably  expeci  to  fell  for  again.  The  fellers,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  only  regulate  the  prices  they  expect, 
by  what  the  merchandize  has  coft  them  when  brought 
to  market.  We  have  already  fhown,  how,  under 
fuch  cirenmftances,  the  feveral  interefts  of  individuals 
affect  each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 
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2.  The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the  de- 
mand is  feldom  other  than  relative  among  merchants, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  buy  and  fell,  not  from  neccffity, 
bin  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  we  mean  by  rela- 
tive is,  that  their  demand  is  great  or  fmall  according 
to  prices;  there  may  he  a  great  demand  for  grain  at 
35s.  per  quarter,  and  no  demand  for  it  at  all  at  40s. ; 
that  is,  among  merchants. 

It  is  eflential  to  attend  to  the  fmallefl  circumftance 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circnmftance  we  mean, 
is  the  difference  we  find  in  the  effect  of  competition, 
when  it  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both 
fides  of  the  contract,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either 
the  confumers  mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant- 
buyers,  or' the.  manufacturers,  that  is,  the  furnilhers, 
mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant-fellers.  This 
combination  we  (hall  illuftrate  by  the  folution  of  ano- 
ther queftion,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  reflec- 
tions upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  formed,  where  the  competi- 
tion upon  one  fide  may  fubfift,  without  a  poflibility  of 
its  taking  place  on  the  other,  although  there  fhould  be 
feparate  interefts  upon  both  \ 

The  cafe  is  hardly  fuppofable  among  merchants,  who 
buy  and  fell  with  a  view  to  profit;  but  it  is  abfolutely 
fuppofable,  and  that  is  all,  when  the  direct  confumers 
are  the  buyers;  when  the  circumftances  of  one  of  the 
parties  is  perfectly  known;  and  when  the  competition 
is  fo  flrong  upon  one  fide,  as  to  prevent  a  poffibility  of 
its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole  provifion  is 
fold  off,  or  the  demand  fatisfied.  Let  us  have  re- 
ceurfe  to  examples. 

Grain  arriving  in  a  fmall  quantity,  at  a  port  where 
the  inhabitants  are  ftarving,  produces  fo  great  a  com- 
petition among  the  confumers,  who  are  the  buyers, 
that  their  necefiity  becomes  evident  ;  all  the  grain  is 
generally  bought  up  before  prices  can  rife  fo  high  as 
to  come  to  a  flop ;  becaufe  nothing  but  the  want  of  mo- 
ney, that  is,  an  impoffibility-  of  complying  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchants,  can  reftrain  them  : 
but  if  you  fuppofe,  even  here,  that  prices  come  natu- 
rally to  a  flop ;  or  that,  after  fome  time,  they  fall 
lower,  from  prudential  confiderations  ;  then  there  is 
a  poffibility  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the 
fellers,  from  the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  flop  is  not  natural,  but  occafioned  by  the 
interposition  of  the  magiftrate,  from  humanity,  or  the 
like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  becaufe  then  the 
principles  of  commerce  are  fufpended  ;  the  fellers  are 
reftraiued  on  one  fide,  and  they  reftrain  the  buyers  on 
the  other.  Or  rather  indeed,  it  is  the  magiftrate,  or 
companion,  who  in  a  manner  fixes  the  price,  and  per- 
forms the  office  of  both  buyer  and  feller. 

A  better  example  ftill  may  be  found,  in  a  competi- 
tion among  fellers  ;  where  it  may  be  fo  ftrong  as  to 
render  a  commodity  in  a  manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  uncommon  and  unexpected  draught 
of  fiih,  in  a  place  of  fmall  confumption,  when  no  pre- 
parations have  been  made  for  fairing  them.  There 
can  be  then  no  competition  among  the  buyers;  be- 
caufe the  market  cannot  lalt,  and  they  find  themfelves 
entirely  mafters,  to  give  what  price  they  pleafe,  be- 
ing fure  the  fellers  muft  accept  of  it,  or  lofe  their  mer- 
chandize. In  the  firft  example,  humanity  commonly 
flops  the  activity  of  the  principle  of  competition ;  in 
Vol.  V. 


the  other,  it  is  flopped  by  a  certain  degree  of  fair  deal- 
ing, which  forbids  the  accepting  of  a  merchandize  for 
nothing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rifing  of  prices  can 
flop  demand,  or  the  finking  of  prices  can  increafe  it, 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  competition  prevent  either 
the  rife  or  the  fall  from  being  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length  :  and  if  fuch  a  cafe  can  be  put,  where  the  riling 
of  prices  cannot  flop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of 
prices  augment  it,  in  fuch  cafes  double  competition  has 
no  effect;  becaufe  rhefe  circumftances  unite  the  moft 
feparate  interefts  of  buyers  and  fellers  in  the  mer- 
cantile contract;  and  when  upon  one  fide  there  is 
no  feparate  intereft,  there  can  then  be  no  competi- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  various  degrees  of  competition.  A  book  not 
worth  a  fhilling,  a  fith  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  are 
often  fold  for  confiderable  fums.  The  buyers  here  are 
not  merchants.  When,  an  ambaffador  leaves  a  court  in 
a  hurry,  things  are  fold  for  lefs  than  half  of  their 
value:  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fituation  is  known. 
When,  at  a  public  market,  there  are  found  confumers, 
who  make  their  provifion;  or  manufacturers,  who  dif- 
pofe  of  their  goods  for  prefent  fubfiltc nee;  the  mer- 
chants, who  are  refpectively  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  contract  to  thefe,  profit  of  their  competition  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  refpectively  upon  the  fame  fide  with 
them,  fland  by  with  patience  until  they  have  finiihed 
their  bufinefs.  Then  matters  come  to  be  carried  on 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then  profits  may 
rife  and  fall,  in  the  proportion  of  quantity  to  demand  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  is  lefs  than  the  demand, 
the  competition  among  the  demanders,  or  the  rife  of 
the  price,  will  be  in  the  compound  proportion  of  the 
falling  fhort  of  the  commodity,  and  of  the  profpect  of 
felling  again  with  profit.  It  is  this  combination  which 
regulates  the  competition,  and  keeps  it  within  bounds. 
It  can  affect  but  the  profis  upon  the  transaction :  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity  flands  immoveable: 
nothing  is  ever  fold  below  the  real  value  ;  nothing  is 
ever  bought  for  more  than  it  may  probably  bring. 
We  mean  in  general.  Whereas,  fo  foon  as  confumers 
and  needy  manufacturers  mingle  in  the  operation,  all 
proportion  is  loft.  The  competition  betwen  them  is 
too  ftrong  for  the  merchants;  the  balance  vibrates  by 
jerks.  In  fuch  markets  merchants  feldom  appear  :  the 
principal  objects  there,  are  the  fruits  and  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity  for  life, 
not  manufactures  ftrictly  fo  called.  A  poor  fellow 
often  fells  to  purchafe  bread  to  eat;  not  to  pay  what 
he  did  eat  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  dif- 
pofes  of.  The  confumer  often  meafures  the  value  of 
what  he  is  about  to  purchafe,  by  the  weight  of  his 
purfe,  and  his  defire  toconfume. 

\   6.  Of  what  is  called  Expence,  Profit,  and  Lofs. 

The  term  expence,  when  fimply  expreffed,  without 
any  particular  relation,  is  always  underftood  to  be  re- 
lative to  money.  This  kind  is  diftinguifhed  under  the 
three  heads  of  private,  public,  and  national. 

1.  Private  expence  is  what  a  private  perfon,  or  pri- 
vate fociety,  lays  out,  either  to  provide  articles  of  con- 
fumption, or  fomething  more  permanent,  which  may 
be  conducive  to  their  eafe,  convenience,  or  advantage. 
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Thus,  we  fay,  a  large  domejlic  expence,  relative  to  one 
who  fpends  a  great  income.  We  fay,  a  merchant  has 
been  at  great  expsnce  for  magazines,  for  living,  for 
clerks,  Stc.  but  never  that  he  has  been  at  any  in  buy- 
ing goods.  In  the  fame  way  a  manufacturer  may  ex- 
pend for  building,  machines,  horfes,  and  carriages,  but 
never  for  the  matter  he  manufactures.  When  a  thing 
is  bought  in  order  to  be  fold  again,  the  fum  employ- 
ed is  called  money  advanced;  when  it  is  bought  not 
to  be  fold,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  expended. 

2.  Public  expence  is  the  employment  of  that  money 
which  has  been  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  cur- 
Kent  fervice  of  the  ftate.  The  contribution,  or  ga- 
thering together,  reprefents  the  effects  of  many  ar- 
ticles of  private  expence;  the  laying  it  out  when  col- 
lected, is  public  expence. 

3.  National  expence  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the 
country  ;  this  is  what  diminifhes  national  wealth.  The 
principal  diftinction  to  be  here  attended  to  is  between 
public  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of  public  money,  and 
national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the  nation's 
wealth  in  favour  of  flrangers.  Thus  the  greateft  pub- 
lic expence  imaginable  may  be  no  national  expence ; 
becaufe  the  money  may  remain  at  home.  On  the  o- 
tber  hand,  the  fmalleft  public  or  even  private  expence, 
may  be  a  national  expence ;  becaufe  the  money  may 
go  abroad. 

Profit  and  lofs  is  divided  into  pofitive,  relative,  and 
compound.  Pofitive  Profit  implies  no  lefs  to  any  body  ; 
k  refults  from  an  augmentation  of  labour,  induftry,  or 
ingenuity,  and  has  the  effect  of  fwelling  or  augment- 
ing the  public  good. 

Pofitive  lofs  implies  no  profit  to  any  body;  it  iswhat 
refults  from  the  cefTation  of  the  former,  or  of  the  ef- 
fects refulting  from  it,  and  may  be  faid  to  diminilh 
the  public  good. 

Relative  profit  is  what  implies  a  lofs  to  fomebody  ; 
it  marks  a  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  between 
parties,  but  implies  no  addition  to  the  general  (lock. 

Relative  lofs  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a  pro- 
fit to  fomebody ;  it:  alfo  marks  a  vibration  of  the  ba- 
lance, but  takes  noihina;  from  the  general  flock. 

The  compound  is  eafily  underflood  ;  it  is  that  fpecies 
of  profit  and  lofs  which  is  partly  relative  and  partly 
poiitive. 

§  "I.  The  general  confluences  refulting  to  a  trading 
Nation,  upon  the  opening  of  an  aSiive  foreign  com- 
merce. 

A  nation  which  remains  pafiive  in  her  commerce 
is  at.  the  mercy  of  ihofe  who  are  active,  and  muft  be 
greatly  favoured  indeed  by  natural  advantages,  or  by 
aconftant  flux  of  gold  and  filver  from  her  mines,  to 
be  able  to  fupport  a  correspondence  not  entirely  hurtful 
to  the  augmentation  of  her  wealth. 

When  we  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens 
to  our  view,  we  are  perplexed  with  too  great  a  variety 
of  objects.  In  one  part  we  fee  a  decent  and  comely 
beginning  of induftry ;  wealth  flowing  gently  in  to  re- 
compence  ingenuity;  numbers  both  augmenting,  and 
every  one  becoming  daily  more  ufeful  to  another;  agri- 
culture proportionally  extending  itfelf;  no  violent  re- 
volutions; no  exorbitant,  profits  ;  no  infolence  among 
the-  rich  ;  no  exceffive  mifery  among  the  poor ;  multi- 
aides  employed  in.  producing;  a.  great  economy  upon 


confumption;  and  all  the  inftruments  of  luxury,.,  daily 
produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent  going  out  of 
the  country  for  the  fervice  of  llrangers  ;  not  remaining 
at  home  for  the  gratification  of  fenfuality.  At  la(t 
the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to  a  flop.  Then 
thefe  rivers  of  wealth,  which  were  in  brifk  circulation 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  returned  to  this 
trading  nation  as  blood  returns  to  the  heart,  only  to 
be  thrown  out  again  by  new  pulfations,  begin  to  be 
obftructed  in  their  courfe;  and  flowing  abroad  more 
llowly  than  before,  come  to  form  ftagnations  at  home. 
Thefe,  impatient  of  reftraint,  foon  burft  out  into  do- 
meftic  circulation.  Upon  this  cities  fwell  in  magni- 
ficence of  buildings  ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorn- 
ed with  palaces,  and  becomes  covered  with  groves  ; 
luxury  fhines  triumphant  in  every  part ;  inequality  be- 
comes more  ftriking  to  the  eye  ;  and  want  and  mifery 
appear  more  deformed,  from  the  contraft:  even  for- 
tune grows  more  whiiufical  in  her inconftancy ;  the 
beggar  of  the  other  day  now  rides  in  his  coach  ;  and 
he  who  was  born  in  a  bed  of  ftate,  is  feen  to  die  in  a 
gaol  or  in  an  alms-houfe.  Such  are  the  effects  of 
great  domeftic  circulation. 

The  flatefman  looks  about  with  amazement;  he 
who  was  wont  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  firft  man  in 
the  fociety  in  every  refpect,  perceives  himfelf,  per- 
haps, eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  private  wealth,  which 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  feize  it.  This 
makes  bis  government  more  complex  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  carried  on  ;  he  muft  now  avail  himfelf  of 
art  and  addrefs,  as  well  as  of  power  and  force.  By 
the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues,  he  gets  a  little  into 
debt ;  this  lays  a  foundation  for  public  credit,  which, 
growing  by  degrees,  and  in  its  progrefs  afluming  many 
new  forms,  becomes,  from  the  moft  tender  begin- 
nings, a  molt  formidable  monfter,  ftriking  terror  into 
thofe  whocherifhed  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  a  triumphant  war-horfe,  the  flatefman  gets  a- 
ftride;  he  then  appears  formidable  anew;  his  head 
turns  giddy  ;  he  is  choaked  with  the  duft  he  has  raif- 
ed  ;  and  at  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  fall,  to  his  utter 
aftonifhment  and  fnrprife,  he  finds  a  ftrong  monied 
intereft,  of  his  own  creating,  which,  inftead  of 
(wallowing  him  up  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  bis  fup- 
port. Through  this  he  gets  the  better  of  all  oppoli- 
tion,  he  eftablifhes  taxes,  multiplies  them,  mortgages 
his  fund  of  fubfiftcnce;  either  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
and  rifes  again  from  his  afhes  ;  or,  if  he  be  lefs  auda- 
cious, he  (lands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a  while  on 
the  brink  of  the  political  precipice.  From  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  perilous  fituations,  he  begins  to  difcover 
an  endlefs  path,  which,  after  a  mulitude  of  windings, 
(till  returns  into  itfelf,  and  continues  an  equal  courfe 
through  this  vaft  labyrinth. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  leave  off  rhapfody,  and  re- 
turn to  reafoning  and  cool  enquiry,  concerning  the 
more  immediate  and  more  general  effects  and  revolu- 
tions produced  by  the  opening  of  a  foreign  trade  in  a 
nation  of  induftry. 

The  firft  andimoft  feniible  alteration  will  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  demand  for  manufacturers,  becaufe  by  fup- 
plying  the  wants  of  flrangers,  the  number  of  confu- 
mcrs  will  now  be  conliderably  augmented.  What  a- 
gain- will. follow,  upon,  this,  muft  depend  upon  circunic 
ltances. 
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If  this  revolution  in  the  ftate  of  demand  fhould 
prove  too  violent,  the  confequence  of  it  will  be  to 
raife  demand ;  if  it  mould  prove  gradual,  it  will  in- 
crease it.  This  diftinction  is  well  understood,  and  the 
confequence  appears  juft:  for,  if  the  fupply  do  not 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  a  competition 
will  enfue  among  the  demanders ;  which  is  the  com- 
mon effect  of  fuch  fudden  revolutions.  If,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  a  gentle  increafe  of  demand  mould  be  ac- 
companied with  a  proportional  fupply,  the  whole  in- 
duftrious fociety  will  grow  in  vigour,  and  in  whole- 
fomc  ftature,  without  being  fenfible  of  any  great  advan- 
tage or  inconveniency  ;  the  change  of  their  circum- 
ftances will  even  be  imperceptible. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  violent  revolution 
will,  in  this  example,  be  nattering  to  fome  and  difa- 
greeable  to  others.  Wealth  will  be  found  daily  to 
augment,  from  therifingof  prices,  in  many  branches 
of  induftry.  This  will  encourage  the  induftrious  claf- 
fes,  and  the  idle  confumers  at  home  will  complain. 
We  have  already  dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  ef- 
fect refulting  from  this  to  the  lower  chiles  of  the 
people,  in  providing  them  with  a  certain  means  of 
fubultence.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  refpect 
even  the  higher  clafTes  will  be  made  likewife  to  feel 
the  good  effects  of  this  general  change,  although  at 
firft  they  may  fuffer  a  temporary  inconveniency  from 
it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  fervants,  who,  inftead  of  labouring 
the  ground,  will  chufe  to  turn  themfelves  to  manufac- 
tures. This  we  have  confidcred  in  the  light  of  pur- 
ging the  lands  of  fuperfiuous  mouths  ;  but  every  con- 
fequence in  this  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other 
confequences  after  it,  and  as  they  follow  one  another, 
things  put  on  different  faces,  which  affect  clafTes  dif- 
ferently. Thepurgiogof  the  land  is  but  one  of  the 
firft ;  here  follows  another. 

The  defertion  of  the  lands  employed  in  a  trifling 
agriculture  will  at  firft,  no  doubt  embarrafs  the  far- 
mers ;  but  in  a  little  time  every  thing  becomes  balan- 
ced in  a  trading  nation,  becaufe  here  every  induftrious 
man  muft  advance  in  profperity,  in  fpite  of  all  general 
combinations  of  circumftances. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  relative  profits  upon  farm- 
ing muft  foon  become  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe 
of  this  additional  expence  which  muft  affecl  the  whole 
clafs  of  farmers;  confequently,  this  additional  expence, 
inftead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  lofs  to  either  landlord  or 
farmer,  will,  after  fome  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both  ;  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
being  indifpenfably  necefTary  to  every  body,  mutt  in 
every  article  increafe  in  its  value.  Thus  in  a  fhort 
lime  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  all  hands  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  proportion  of  wealth  will, 
ceteris  paribus,  continue  the  fame  among  the  induf- 
irious.  We  fay  among  the  induftrious;  for  thofe 
who  are  either  idle,  or  even  negligent,  will  be  great 
lofers. 

A  proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  caufes  of  his 
farmer's  additional  expence,  may  very  imprudently 
fuffer  his  rents  to  fall,  inftead  of  affifting  him  on  a  pro- 
per occafion,  in  order  to  make  them  afterwards  rife 
the  higher. 

Thofe  who  live  upon  a  determined  income  in  mo- 


ney, and  who  are  nowife  employed  in  traffic,  nor  in 
any  fcheme  of  induftry,  will,  by  the  augmentation 
of  prices,  be  found  in  worfe  circumftances  than  be- 
fore. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  muft  turn  his  talents 
to  account,  or  he  will  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  in 
this  univerfal  emulation,  in  which  the  moft  induftrious, 
the  moft  ingenious,  and  the  moft  frugal,  will  conftantly 
carry  off  the  prize. 

This  confederation  ought  to  be  a  fpur  to  every 
body.  The  richefl  men  in  a  trading  nation  have  no 
fecurity  againft  poverty  ;  we  mean  proportional  po- 
verty ;  for  though  they  diminifli  nothing  of  their  in- 
come, yet,  by  not  increafing  it  in  proportion  to  others, 
they  lofe  their  rank  in  wealth,  and  from  the  firft  clafs 
in  which  they  flood  they  will  flide  infenfibly  down  to  a 
lower. 

There  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  benefi- 
cial trade,  which  raifes  demand  and  increafes  wealth  ; 
but  if  we  fuppofe  no  proportional  augmeniation  of 
fupply,  it  will  prove  at  beft  but  an  airy  dream  which 
lafts  for  a  moment;  and  when  the  gilded  fcene  is 
paffed  away,  numberlefs  are  the  inconveniences  which 
are  feen  to  follow. 

We  fhall  now  point  out  the  natural  confequences  of 
this  augmentation  of  wealth  drawn  from  foreign  na- 
tions, when  the  ftatefman  remains  inattentive  to  in- 
creafe the  fupply  both  of  food  and  manufactures,  in 
proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  induftry. 

In  fuch  a  fituation  profits  will  daily  fwell,  and  every 
fcheme  for  reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, will  be  looked  upon  as  a  hurtful  and  unpo- 
pular meafure :  be  itfo;  but  let  us  examine  the  con- 
fequences. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  demand  for  manu- 
factures naturally  increafes  the  value  of  work :  now 
we  muft  add,  that  under  fuch  circumftances,  the  aug- 
mentation of  riches  in  a  country,  either  not  capable 
of  improvement  as  to  the  foil,  or  where  precautions 
have  not  been  taken  for  facilitating  a  multiplica- 
tion of  inhabitants,  by  the  importation  of  fubfift- 
ence,  will  be  productive  of  the  moft  calamitous  confe- 
quences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  effectually  diminifh 
the  mafs  of  the  food  before  produced  ;  and  on  the 
other,  will  increafe  the  number  of  ufelefs  confumers. 
The  firft  of  thefe  circumftances  will  raife  the  demand 
for  food;  and  the  fecond  will  diminifh  the  number 
of  ufeful  free  hands,  and  confequently  raife  the  price 
of  manufaclures:  here  are  fhortly  the  outlines  of  this 
progrefs. 

The  more  rich  and  luxurious  a  people  are,  the  more 
delicate  they  become  in  their  manner  of  living ;  if 
they  fed  on  bread  formerly,  they  will  now  feed  on 
meat  ;  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed  on 
fowl.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a  hundred  with 
bread,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  animal  food, 
will  not  maintain  an  equal  number  of  delicate  livers. 
Food  mnft  then  become  more  fcarce  ;  demand  for  it 
rifes  ;  the  rich  are  always  the  itrongeft  in  the  mar- 
ket;  they  confume  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced 
to  ftarve.  Here  the  wide  door  to  modern  diftrefs 
opens ;  to  wit,  a  hurtful  competition  for  fubfiftence. 
Farther,  when  a  people  become  rich,  they  think  lefs 
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of  economy;  a  number  of  ufelefs  fervants  are  hired, 
to  become  an  additional  dead  weight  on  confumption  ; 
and  when  their  Starving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the 
extravagance  of  the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations, 
they  either  import  instruments  of  foreign  luxury,  or 
feek  to  enjoy  them  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
thereby  make  restitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things 
come  to  this  pafs,  additional  fubfiftence  be  not  provi- 
ded by  one  method  or  other,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants mnft  diminiih  ;  although  riches  may  daily  in- 
creafe  by  a  balance  of  additional  matter,  fnppofed  to 
be  brought  into  the  country  in  confequence  of  the  hi- 
therto beneficial  foreign  trade  ?  This  is  not  all.  We 
fay  farther,  that  the  beneficial  trade  will  lafh  for  a 
time  only.  For  the  infallible  confequence  of  the  rife 
of  prices  at  home  will  be,  that  thofe  nations  which  at 
firft  confumed  your  manufactures,  perceiving  the  gra- 
dual increafe  of  their  price,  will  begin  to  work  for 
therafelves  ;  or  finding  out  your  rivals  who  can  fup- 
ply  them  cheaper,  will  open  their  doors  to  them. 
Thefe  again,  perceiving  the  great  advantages  gained 
by  your  traders,  will  begin  to  fupply  the  market  ;  and 
fince  every  thing  muff  be  cheaper  in  countries  where 
we  do  not  fuppofe  the  concurrence  of  all  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  above,  thefe  nations  will  fupplant 
you,  and  be  enriched  in  their  turn. 

Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  come  to 
a  flop :  what  then  becomes  of  all  the  hands  which 
were  formerly  employed  in  fupplying  the  foreign  de- 
mands ? 

Were  revolutions  fo  fudden  as  we  are  obliged  to 
reprefent  them,  all  would  go  to  wreck  ;  in'  proportion 
as  they  happen  by  quicker  or  flower  degrees,'  the  in- 
conveniences are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  fa  id,  are  made  to  rife  by  compe- 
tition. If  the  competition  of  the  ftrangers  was  what 
raifed  them,  the  diftrefs  upon  the  manufacturers  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  of  their  deferring 
the  marker.  If  rhe  competition  was  divided  between 
the  ftrangers  and  the  home-confumers,  the  inconve- 
niences which  enfue  will  be  lefs  ;  becaufe  the  defec- 
tion of  the  ftrangers  will  be  in  fome  meafure  made  up 
by  an  increafe  of  home  confumption  which  will  follow 
upon  the  fall  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  not  only  to  fup- 
port  a  competition  with  the  ftrangers,  and  thereby 
difguft  them  from  coming  any  more  to  market,  but 
even  to  continue  the  competition  between  themfelves, 
the  whole  lofs  fuftained  by  the  revolution  will  be  na- 
tional. Wealth  will  ceafe  to  augment  ;  but  the  in- 
conveniences, in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  manufac- 
turers, will  only  affect  the  ftate  ;  thofe  will  continue 
•jn  affluence,  extolling  the  generofity  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  defpiling  the  poverty  of  the  ftrangers  who 
had  enriched  them. 

Domeftic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for 
preferving  from  ruin  the  induftrious  part  of  a  people, 
who  in  fubfifting  themfelves  had  enriched  their  coun- 
try. No  change  will  follow  in  their  condition  ;  they 
will  go  on  with  a  painful  afliduity  to  labour  :  and  if 
the  confequences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part 
of  the  ftate,  they  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  to  be  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the  other. 

But   that   luxury  is  no  neceffary  concomitant  of  fo- 


reign trade,  in  a  nation  where  the  true  principles  of 
it  are  understood,  will  appear  very  plain,  from  a  con- 
traft  we  are  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the  example  of 
a  modern  ftate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and  fru- 
gality.    The  country  is  Holland. 

A  fet  of  induftrious  and  frugal  people  were  aflein- 
bled  in  a  country  by  nature  fubject  to  many  inconve- 
niences, the  removing  of  which  neceffarily  emploved 
abundance  of  hands.  Their  Situation  upon  the  conti- 
nent, the  power  of  their  former  mafters,  and  the  am- 
bition of  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great 
bodies  of  troops.  Thefe  two  articles  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  community,  without  either  enriching 
the  ftate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing  food 
for  themfelves  or  countrymen. 

The  fcheme  of  a  commonwealth  was  calculated  to 
■  draw  together  the  induftrious  ;  but  it  has  been  frill 
more  uietul  in  fubfifting  them  ;  the  republican  form 
of  government  being  there  greatly  fubdivided,  vefts 
authority  fufficient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  makefuitable 
provilion  for  their  own  fubfiftence;  and  the  tie  which 
unites  them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern. 
Had  the  whole  been  governed  by  one  fovereign,  or  by 
one  council,  this  important  matter  never  could  have 
been  effectuated. 

It  would  be  impoffible  for  the  moft  able  minifter 
that  ever  lived,  to  provide  nourifhment  for  a  country 
fo  extended  as  France,  or  even  as  England,  fuppo- 
fing  thefe  as  fully  peopled  as  Holland  is;  even  although 
it  fhould  be  admitted  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  food 
might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fubfiftence. 
The  enterprife  would  be  too  great,  abufes  would  mul- 
tiply ;  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  die  for  want.  But  in  Holland  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent :  every  little  town  takes  care  of  its  own  inha- 
bitants; and  this  care  being  the  object  of  application 
and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons,  is  accomplifhed  with 
fuccefs. 

When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  a  coun- 
try, that  food  muft  of  neceffity  be  got  from  abroad  in 
order  to  feed  the  inhabitants  at  home,  the  corn-trade 
becomes  considerable,  and  at  the  fame  time  certain,  re- 
gular, and  permanent.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Holland: 
as  the  inhabitants  were  induftrious,  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  multiplica- 
tion ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  abundance  of  grain, 
that,  inltead  of  being  in  want  themfelves,  they  often 
fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are  many  examples 
of  England's  being  fnpplied  with  grain  from  rhence  ; 
and,  which  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  from  the  re- 
exportation of  the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruitful 
foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  fup- 
port induftry,  is  to  provide  a  fupply  of  fubfiftence 
constantly  proportional  to  the  demand  that  may  be 
made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is 
the  particular  care  of  the  Dutch  :  fo  long  as  it  can  be 
effectual,  their  ftate  can  fear  no  decline  ;  but  when- 
ever they  come  to  be  diftreSTed  in  the  markers,  upon 
which  they  depend  for  fubfiftence,  they  will  fink  into 
ruin.  It  is  by  mere  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  par- 
fimonious  living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  induftri- 
ous people  is  Supported,  Constant  employment,  and 
an    accumulation  of   almoft  imperceptible  gains,   fill 
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their  coffers  with  wealth,  in  fpite  of  the  large  outgo- 
ings to  which  their  own  proper  nourilhment  yearly 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  induftry  in  other 
countries  which  are  no  proof  of  generofuy,  bur  a  fa- 
tal effect  of  a  fcanty  fubfiftence,  is  far  from  dazzling 
their  eyes.  They  feldom  are  found  in  the  lift  of 
competitors  at  any  foreign  port;  if  they  have  their 
cargo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their 
own  vefTels,  confuming  their  own  provilions,  and  at 
lad  accept  of  what  others  have  left.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  many  other  circumftances  concur  in  favour  ot  the 
Dutch,  befides  the  article  of  fubfiftence.  Without  dif- 
puting  this  matter,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  a  com- 
putation be  made  of  the  hands  employed  in  providing 
fubfiftence,  and  of  thofe  who  are  feverally  taken  up 
in  fupplying  every  other  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  moft  luxu- 
rious countries.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  article  of  food,  among  the  lower  daffes,  mult  bear 
a  very  high  proportion  to  all  the  other  articles  of  their 


confumption ;  and  therefore  a  dimunition  upon  the 
price  of  fubfiftence,  muft  be  of  infinite  confequence  to 
manufacturers  who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this 
confideration,  let  us  judge  of  the  confequence  of  fuch 
augmentations  upon  the  price  of  grain  as  are  familiar 
to  us  ;  30  or  40  per  cent,  feems  nothing.  Now  this 
augmentation  operates  upon  two-thirds,  at  leaft,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man  :  let  any  one  who 
lives  in  tolerable  affluence  make  the  application  of  this 
to  himfelf,  and  examine  how  he  would  manage  his 
affairs,  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  or  winds,  his  expences 
were  to  rife  30  per  cent,  without  a  poffibility  of  re- 
ftraining  them  ;  for  this  is  unfortunately  the  cafe  with 
all  the  lower  daffes.  Frome  whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  keeping  food  cheap,  and  ftill  more  the 
preferving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal  flandard,  is  the 
fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland  ;  and  that  any  hurt- 
ful competition  in  this  article  muft  beget  a  diforder 
which  will  affect  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  of  a 
ftate. 
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Commercy      COMMERCY,  a  handfome  town  of  France  in  the 
II  .       duchy  of  Bar,   with   the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a 

Commma-  magnincent  caftle.     It  is  feated  on  the  river  Menfe,  in 
E.  Long.  5.  24.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

COMMERSONIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  five-parted, 
corolliferous  perianthium,  with  fharp  ovated  fegments; 
the  corolla  hab  five  linear  petals  ;  the  ftamina  are  five 
very  fhort  filaments  at  the  bafes  of  the  petals  ;  the 
pericarpium  a  globular,  hard,  quinquelocular  nut,  with 
two  ovated  feeds  in  each  divilion. 

COMMINATION,  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Aih- 
Weduefday,  or  the  firft  day  of  Lent.  It  is  fubftitu- 
ted  in  the  room  of  that  godly  difcipline  in  the  primitive 
church,  by  which  (as  the  introduction  to  the  office 
expreffes  it),  "  fuch  perfons,  as  flood  convicted  of  no- 
torious fins,  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  puniihed 
in  this  world,  that  their  fouls  might  be  faved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  others,  admonifhed  by 
their  example,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend." 
This  difcipline,  in  after  ages,  degenerated,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  into  a  formal  conftlfion  of  fins  upon 
-  Afh-WednefHay,  and  the  empty  ceremony  of  fprink- 
ling  allies  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Our  re- 
formers wifely  rrjecledihis  ceremony,  as  mere  fhadow 
and  (how  ;  and  fubftituted  this  office  in  its  room,  which 
is,  A  denunciation  of  Cod's  anger  and  judgment  again // 
[inner s ;  that  the  people,  being  apprized  of  God's 
wrath  and  indignation  againft  fin,  may  not,  through 
want  of  difcipline  in  the  church,  be  encouraged  to 
follow  and  purfue  them,  but  rather  he  moved  to 
fupply  that  difcipline  to  themfehes,  and  fo  to  a- 
void  being  judged  and  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of 
God . 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  what- 
ever threatens  punifhment,  or  fome  penalty.  Thus, 
in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  un- 
der pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  connninatory  penal- 
ty ;  iince,  if  he  do  return,  it  is  not  ftrictly  executed  ; 
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but  a  fecond  injunction  is  laid  on  him,  which   is  more  Commin- 
than   comminatory,  and,  from   the  day  of    the   date        £es 
thereof,  imports  death  without  remedy.  I' 

COMMINGES,  a  province  of  France,  45  miles  in      w 

length;  and  15  in  breadth;  bounded  on  the  north  by  > ^-1— * 

Gafcony,  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  on  the  eaft  by 
CoulTerans,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bigorra.  Its  princi- 
pal trade  conlifls  in  cattle,  mules,  and  corn.  St  Ber- 
trand  is  the  capital  town. 

COMMINUTION,  denotes  the  breaking, or  rather 
grinding,   a  body  to  very  fmall  particles. 

COMMIRE  (John),  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Amboife  in  1625,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  taughi  polite  literature  and  divinity.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1702.  We  have  a  volume  of  his 
Latin  poems,  and  a  collection  of  his  pofthumous 
works.  His  odes  and  fables  are  more  particularly  ad- 
mired. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  bifhop,  who  exercifes  fpiritual  jurifdiction  in 
places  of  a  diocefefofar  from  the  Epifcopal  fee,  that 
the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bifhop's 
principal  confiftory  court,  without  giving  them  too 
much  inconveniency. 

CoyijMissARr-Court,  in  Scotland,  a  court  orignal- 
ly  conftituted  by  the  bifhops  for  executing  in  their 
name  an  ufurped  jurifdiction  ;  and  was  anciently  cal- 
led the  bifhop's  court,  curia  Chrijlianitatis,  or  confijio- 
ria/  court.  This  court  was  modelled  by  queen  Mary  at 
the  Reformation,  and  it  continues  till  this  day. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  of  different 
forts. 

Commissary  -General  of  the  Mufters,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  mufter  the  army,  as  often  as  the  general 
thinks  proper,  in  order  to  know  the  ftrength  of  each 
regiment  and  company,  to  receive  and  infpect  the 
mutter-rolls,  and  to  keep  an  exact  ftate  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  army. 

Commissary  of  Horfes,  an  officer  in  the  artillery, 
appointed  to  have  the  inflection  of  the  artillery-horfes, 
to  fee   them  muftered,  and  to  fend  fuch  orders  as  he 
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Commif-  receives  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery, 
£"7       by  fome  of  the  conductors  of  horfes,  df  which  he  has 

_    "  ...    a  certain  number  for  his  affiftants. 
fxon.  Commissary  of  Provifions,  an  officer  who  has  the 

« J- — >  charge  of  furnifliing  the  army  with  provifions. 

Commissary  of  Stores,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  who 
has  the  charge  of  all  the  ftores,  for  which  he  is  ac- 
countable to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or 
letters  patent,  which  all  perfons  exercifing  jurifdiction 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caufie 
or  fuit,  as  the  commiffion  of  the  judge,  ire. 

Commission  ef  Bankruptcy,  is  the  commiffion  that 
ifTues  from  the  chancellor,  on  a  perfon's  becom- 
ing a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  ftatutes,  directed  to 
certain  commiffioners  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  to  fecure  the  bankrupt's  lands  and  effects  for  the 
fatisfaction  of  his  creditors.  See  the  article  Bank- 
rupt. 

The  proceedings  on  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt  may 
be  divided,  1.  Into  thofe  which  affect  the  bank- 
rupt himfelf.  2.  Into  thofe  which  affect  his  proper- 
ty- 

Blaciflones      i.  As  to  thofe  of  the   former  kind,  there  mufl  in 

Cummcnt,  the  firft  place  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by 
one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  L.  100,  or  by  two  to 
the  amount  of  L.  150,  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amount  of  L.  200 ;  upon  which  he  grants  a  commif- 
fion to  fuch  difcreet  perfons  as  to  him  (hall  feem  good, 
who  are  then  ftyled  commiffioners  of  bankrupt.  The 
petitioners,  to  prevent  malicious  applications,  mufl  be 
bound  in  a  fecurity  of  L.  200,  to  make  the  party  a- 
mends,  in  cafe  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  receive  any  money  or  ef- 
fects from  the  bankrupt,  as  a  recompenfe  for  fuiHg 
out  the  commiffion,  fo  as  to  receive  more  than  their 
rateable  dividends  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  they  forfeit 
not  only  what  they  fhall  have  fo  received,  but  their 
whole  debt.  When  the  commiffion  is  awarded  and  if- 
fued,  the  commiffioners  are  to  meet  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  commillion,  and  to  be  allowed  a  fum  not  exceed- 
ing 20s.  per  diem  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  com- 
miffion of  bankruptcy  fhall  abate  or  be  void  on  any  de- 
mi  fe  of  the  crown. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  com- 
miffion, they  are  firft  to  receive  proof  of  the  perfon's 
being  a  trader,  and  having  committed  fome  act  of 
bankruptcy  ;  and  then  to  declare  him  bankrupt,  if  pro- 
ved fo;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  gazette,  and 
at  the  fame  lime  to  appoint  three  meetings.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings  an  election  muft  be  made  of  af- 
fignees,  or  perfons  to  whom  the  bankrupt's  eftate  fhall 
be  afligned,  and  in  whom  it  fhall  be  veiled  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  creditors ;  which  affignees  are  chofen  by 
the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the  creditors  who  fhall 
then  have  proved  their  debts;  but  may  be  originally 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  and  afterwards  ap- 
proved or  rejected  by  the  creditors  :  but  no  creditor 
faall  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  affignees, 
whofe  debt,  on  the  balance  of  accounts,  does  not 
amount  to  L.  10.  And  at  the  third  meeting  at  far- 
theft,  which  muft  be  on  the  42d  day  after  the  adver- 
tifement  in  the  gazette,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  al- 
fo  perfonally  ferved  upon  him,  or  left  at  his  ufual 


place  of  abode,  muftfurrender  himfelf  perfonally   to    Commif- 
the  commiffioners,  and  muft  thenceforth  in  all  refpects      non* 
conform  to  the  directions  of  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupt-  '       *      ' 
cy ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  fhall  fuffer  death,  and 
his  goods  and  eftate  fhall  be  divided  among  his  credi- 
tors. 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfeonds,  or  is  likely  to  run 
away  between  the  time  of  the  commiffion  ilfiied  and 
the  laft  day  of  furrender,  he  may,  by  warrant  from 
any  judge  or  juftice  of  the  peace,  be  apprehended  and 
committed  to  the  county  gaol,  in  order  to  be  forth*- 
coming  to  the  commiffioners,  who  are  alfo  empower- 
ed immediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for  feizing  his 
goods  and  papers. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commiffioners  arc 
to  examine  him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his 
trade  and  effects.  They  may  alfo  fummon  before  them, 
and  examine,  the  bankrupt's  wife,  and  any  other  per- 
fon  vvhaifocver,  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bank- 
rupt's affairs:  And  in  cafe  any  of  them  fhall  refufe  to 
anfwer,  or  fhall  not  anfwer  fully,  to  any  lawful  quef- 
tion,  or  fhall  refufe  to  fubferibe  fuch  their  examina- 
tion, the  commiffioners  may  commit  them  to  prifon 
without  bail,  till  they  make  and  fign  a  full  anfwer  ; 
the  commiffioners  fpecifying  in  their  warrant  of  com- 
mitment the  queftion  fo  refufed  to  be  anfwered.  And 
any  gaoler,  permitting  fuch  perfon  to  efcape  or  go  out 
of  prifon,  mall  forfeit  L.  500  to  the  creditors. 

The  bankrupt  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  up- 
on pain  of  death,  to  make  a  full  difcovery  of  all  his 
eftate  and  effects  as  well  in  expectancy  as  pofTeffion, 
and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  fame;  together  with 
all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto  ;  and  is  to  de- 
liver up  all  in  his  power  to  the  commiffioners  (ex- 
cept the  necefTary  apparel  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children)  ;  or,  in  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles 
any  effects  to  the  amount  of  L.  20,  or  with-holds  any 
book  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  credi- 
tors, he  ihall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  difco- 
very is  expired,  any  other  perfon  voluntarily  difco- 
vering  any  part  of  his  eftate  before  unknown  to  the 
affignees,  fhall  be  entitled  to  fist  per  cent,  out  of  the 
effects  fo  difcovered,  and  fuch  farther  reward  as  the 
affignees  and  commiffioners  fhall  think  proper.  And 
any  truftee  wilfully  concealing  the  eftate  of  any  bank- 
rupt, after  the  expiration  of  42  days,  fhall  forfeit 
L.  100,  and  double  the  value  of  the  eftate  concealed, 
to  the  creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors  ; 
and  the  law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againft 
the  bankrupt ;  but,  in  cafe  he  proves  honeft,  it  makes 
him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  feverity.  For, 
if  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  difcovery, 
hath  conformed  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  and  hath 
acted  in  all  points  to  the  fatisfaction  of  his  creditors ; 
and  if  they,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for  lefs  than 
L.  20),  will  fign  a  certificate  to  that  purport  ;  the 
commiffioners  are  then  to  authenticate  fuch  certificate 
under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  the 
lord  chancellor  :  and  he,  or  two  judges  whom  he  fhall 
appoint,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt  that  fuch  cer- 
tificate 
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Commit"-   tifkate  was  obtained  without    fraud,    may  allow  the 
fion.      fame  ;  or  difallow  it,  upon  caufe  fhown  by  any  of  the 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt. 

If -no  caufe  be  fhown  to  the  contrary,  the  certifi- 
cate is  allowed  of  courfe  ;  and  then  the  bankrupt  is 
intitlexi  to  a  decent  and  reafonable  allowance  out  of 
his  effects,  for  his  future  fupport  and  maintenance, 
a:nd  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  boneft  induftry.  This  al- 
lowance is  alfo  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  be- 
haviour,, in  the  early  difcovery  of  the  decline  of  his 
affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a  larger  di- 
vidend. For  if  his  effects  will  not  pay  one  half  of  his 
debts,  or  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  commiflioners  and  affignees,  to  have  a  compe- 
tent fum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. ;  but 
if  they  pay  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
5 per  cent.;  if  12s.  and  od.  then  "]L  per  cent.;  and  if 
15s.  in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  ihall  be  aliow- 
£d  10 per  cent.;  provided  that  fuch  allowance  do  not 
in  the  firft  cafe  exceed  L.  200,  in  the  fecond  L.  250, 
and  in  the  third  L.  300. 

Bevides  this  allowance,  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity 
granted  him,  of  being  free  and  difcharged  for  ever 
from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a. 
bankrupt;  even  though  judgment  (hall  have  been  ob- 
rained  againft  him,  and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution 
for  fuch  debts ;  and,  for  that  among  other  purpofes, 
all  proceedings  on  commiflion  of  bankrupt,  are,  0x1  pe- 
tition, to  be  entered  on  record,  as  a  perpetual  bar 
againft  actions  to  be  commenced  upon  this  account : 
though,  in  general,  the  production  of  the  certificate 
properly  allowed  lhall  be  fufficient  evidence  of  all  pre- 
vious proceedings.  Thus  the  bankrupt  becomes  a 
clear  man  again  ;  and,  by  the  afliftance  of  his  allow- 
ance and  his  own  induftry,  may  become  a  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth  :  which  is  the  rather  to  be 
expected,  as  he  cannot  be  intitled  10  thefe  benefits, 
but  by  the  teftimony  of  his  creditors  themfelves  of 
his  honeft  and  ingenuous  difpofition  ;  and  unlefs  his 
failures  have  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather  than 
to  mifconduct  and  extravagance. 

2.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  affect  the  bankrupt's 
property. 

By  virtue  of  the  flatutes  before  mentioned,  all  the 
perfonal  eltate  and  effects  of  the  bankrupt  are  con- 
fidered  as  vefted,  by  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  in  the 
future  affignees  of  his  commiffioners,  whether  they  be 
goods  in  actual  pofleffion,  or  debts,  contracts,  and  o- 
t-her  chofes  in  action  ;  and  the  commiflioners  by  their 
warrant  may  caufe  any  houfe  or  tenement  of  the 
bankrupt  to  be  broken  open,  in  order  to  enter  upon 
and  fcize  the  fame.  And  when  the  affignees  are  cho- 
fen  or  approved  by  the  creditors,  the  commiffioners 
are  to  aflign  every  thing  over  to  them  ;  and  the 
property  of  every  part  of  the  eftate  is  thereby  as 
fully,  veited  in  them  as  it  was  in  the  bankrupt  him- 
felf,  and  ihey  have  the  fame  remedies  to  recover  it. 

The  property  vefted  in  the  affignees  is  the  whole 
that  the  bankrupt  had  in  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  firft  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been 
vefted  in  him  fince,  before  his  debts  are  fatisfied  or 
agreed  for.  Therefore  it  is  ufually  faid,  that  once  a 
bankrupt,  and  always  a  bankrupt :  by  which  is  meant, 
that  a  plain  direct  act  of;  bankruptcy  once  committed, 
oaimot  be  purged,  or  explained  away,  by  any  fubfe- 


quent  conduct,  as  a  dubious  equivocal  act  maybe;  but  Cotnmif-- 
that,  if  a  commiflion  is  afterwards  awarded,  the  com-  fi°n- 
million  and  the  property  of  the  affignees  fhall  have  a  re-  *"v"~ 
lation,  or  reference,  back  to  the  firft  and  original  act  of 
bankruptcy.  In  fo  much  that  all  tranfactions  of  the 
bankrupt  are  from  that  time  abfolutely  null  and  Void, 
either  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property  or 
the  receipt  of  his  debts  from  fuch  as  arc  privy  to  his 
bankruptcy;  for  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  or 
his  debts,  but  thofe  of  the  future  affignees.  And  if  an 
execution  be  fued  out,  but  not  ferved  and  executed 
on  the  bankrupt's  effects  till  after  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, it  is  void,  as  againft  the  aflignees.  But  the 
king  is  not  bound  by  this  fictitious  relation,  nor  i& 
within  the  ftatutesof  bankrupts;  for  if,  after  the  act 
of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  before  the  alignment 
of  his  effects,  and  extent  iffiies  for  the  debt  of  the 
crown,  the  goods  are  bound  thereby.  In  France  this.' 
doctrine  of  relation  is  carried  to  a  very  great  length;, 
for  there,  every  act  of  a  merchant,  for  10  days  prece- 
dent to  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  is  prefumed  to  be  frau- 
dulent, and  is  therefore  void.  But  in  England  the  law 
ftands  upon  a  more  reafonable  footing :  for  as  thefe 
acts  of  bankruptcy  may  fometimes  be  fecret  to  all  but 
a  few,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade  to  carry 
this  notion  to  its  utmoft  length,  it  is  provided  by  (tat. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt 
to  a  bona  fide,  or  real  creditor,  in  a  courfe  of  trade, 
even  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  done,  mail  be  liable 
to  be  refunded.  Nor  by  flat.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  fhall  any 
debtor  of  a  bankrupt,  that  pays  him  his  debt  without 
knowing  of  his  bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  account  for  it 
again.  The  intention  of  this  relative  power  being 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranfactions,  and  not  to  dii- 
trefs  the  fair  trader. 

The  affignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  re- 
covering this  property  fo  vefted  in  them,  by  their  own 
authority;  but  cannot  commence  a  fuit  in  equity,  nor 
compound  any  debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer- 
any  matters  10  arbitration,  without  the  confent  of  the 
creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  in  value,  at  a1 
meeting  to  be  held  in  purfuance  of  notice  in  the  ga- 
zette. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effects  they  can  rea- 
fonably  hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money, 
the  affignees  muft,  within  12  months  after  the  com- 
miflion ifliied,  give  21  days  notice  to  the  creditors  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  attribution ;  at  which 
time  they  muft  produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then  the  commif- 
fioners ill  a  11  direct  a  dividend  to  be  made,  at  io  much 
in  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved 
or  fhall  then  prove,  their  debts.  This  dividend  muft 
be  made  equally,  and  in  a  rateable  proportion,  to  all 
the  creditors,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts  ; 
no  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  them*  Mort- 
gages, indeed,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a  real  fecu- 
rity  in  his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe;  for  the  com- 
miflion of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the  equity  of  re- 
demption* So  are  alfo  perfonal  debts,  where  the  cre- 
ditor has  a  chattel  in  his  hands,  or  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
for  the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtors  lands  or 
goods  in  execution*  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the 
flat.  8  An.  c.  14  (which  directs,  that  upon  all  execu- 
tions of  goods  beinn;  on  any  premilTes  demifed  to  a  te* 
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Commif-  nant  one  year's  rent  and  no  more   (hall,  if  due.  be 
fi°n,      paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  under 

Commif-  a  COmmiffion  of  bankrupt,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
flatute  execution,  the  landlord  {hall  be  allowed  his  ar- 
rears of  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference  to  o- 
ther  creditors,  even  though  he  hath  neglected  to  dif- 
trein  while  the  goods  remained  on  the  premiffes  ; 
which  he  is  otherwife  inti tied  to  do  for  his  entire 
rent,  be  ihe  quantum  what  it  may.  But  otherwife 
judgments  and  recognizance-s  (both  which  are  dtbts 
of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a  pri- 
ority), and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  fpe- 
cial  inftrument  (which  are  called  debts  by  fpecialty, 
and  are  ufually  the  next  in  order),  thefe  are  all  put  on 
a  level  with  debts  by  mere  limple  contract,  and  all 
paid  pari  pajju.  Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried, 
that,  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  ftatutes,  debts 
not  due  at  the  time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds 
or  notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  fhall  be 
paid  equally  with  the  reft,  allowing  a  difcount  or 
drawback  in  proportion.  And  infurances  and  obli- 
gations upon  bottomry  or  refpondentia,  bona  fide, 
made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
com  million  is  award-ed,  fhall  be  looked  upon  in  the 
fame  light  as  debts  contracted  before  any  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Within  18  months  after  the  commiffion  iffued,  a 
fecond  and  final  dividend  fhall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the 
effects  were  exhaufted  by  the  firft.  And  if  any  fur- 
plus  remains  after  paying  the  creditor  his  full  debt,  it 
fhall  be  reftored  to  the  bankrupt.  This  is  a  cafe 
which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo- 
luntarily, or  at  leait  unwarily,  commit  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy, by  abfeonding  and  the  like,  while  their  effects 
are  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And 
if  any  fupicious  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the 
advantage  of  fuch  acts,  and  fue  out  a  commiffion,  the 
bankrupt  has  no  remedy,  but  muff  quietly  fubmit  to 
the  effects  of  his  own  imprudence  :  except  that,  upon 
fatisfaction  made  to  all  the  creditors,  the  commiffion 
maybe  fuperfeded.  This  cafe  may  alfo  happen  when 
a  knave,  is  defirous  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and 
is  compelled,  by  a  commiffion,  to  do  them  that  juflice 
which  otherwife  he  wanted  to  evade.  And  there- 
fore, though  the  ufnal  rule  is,  that  all  intereft  on  debts 
carrying  intereft  fhall  ceafe  from  the  time  of  ifliiing 
the  commiffion,  yet  in  cafe  of  a  furplus  left  after  pay- 
ment of  every  debt,  fuch  intereft  fhall  again  revive, 
and  be  chargeable  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  represen- 
tatives. 

Commission  of  Lunacy,  iffues  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  whether  a  perfon  reprefented  to  be  a  luna- 
tic, be  fo  or  not.     See  Lunacy. 

Commission  oj  'Triads,  a  court  in  Edinburgh,  which 
came  in  place  of  a  committee  of  the  Scotuffi  parli- 
ament, for   erecting  new  parifhes  and  valuing  teinds 
for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.     It  is  veiled  in  the  Lords 
offeffion.     See  Law,  n°  clix.   11. 
.Commisjon  Officers.     See  Officers. 
Commission,  in  commerce.     See  Factorage. 
COMMISSIONER,    a  perfon    anthorifed  by  com- 
miffion, letters   patent,    or   other   lawful    warrant   to 
examine  any  matters,  or  execute  any  lawful  commif- 
fion. 


v^ommo- 
date. 


Commissioner  in  the  General  Jfembly  of  the  church    Commif'* 
of  Scotland.     See  Assembly  (General).  fioner 

Commissioners  of  the  Cnjiojns.  See  Custom  s. 

Commissioners  of  Excife.     See  Excise. 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy.     See  Navy. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treafury.    See  Trea- 
sury and  Exchequer. 

COMMISSURE,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors,  for 
the  fmall  meatufes  or  interltices  of  bodies;  or  the 
little  clefts  between  the  particles;  efpecially  when  thofe 
particles  are  broadifli  and  flat,  and  lie  contiguous  to 
one  another,  like  thin  plates  or  lamellae.  The  word 
literally  fignifies  a  joining,  or  connecting  of  one  thing 
to  another. 

Commissure,  in  architecture,  &c.  denotes  the 
joint  of  two  ftones,  or  the  application  of  the  fnrface  of 
the  one  to  that  of  the  other.     See  Masonry. 

Among  anatomifts,  com  mi  fibre  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  a  future  of  the  cranium  or  fkull. 

COMMITMENT,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  fending 
to  prifon  a  perfon  who  has  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
This  takes  place  where  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  or 
the  party  cannot  find  bail  ;  muft  be  by  proper  war- 
rant, containing  the  caufe  of  the  commitment;  and 
continues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  courfe  of  law 
(fee  Trial)  ;  imprifonment  being  intended  only  for. 
fafe  cuftody,  and  not  for  punifhment  (See  Arrest- 
ment and  Bail).  In  this  dubious  interval  between 
the  commitment  and  trial,  a  prifoner  ought  to  be  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  humanity  ;  and  neither  be  loaded 
with  needlefs  fetters  or  Subjected  to  orher  hardfhips 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  reqnifite  for  the  purpofe  of 
confinement  only :  though  what  are  fo  requifite  muft 
too  often  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  gaolers ;  who 
are  frequently  a  mercilefs  race  of  men,  and,  by  being 
converfant  in  fcenes  of  mifery,  fteeled  againft  any  ten- 
der fenfation. 

COMMITTEE,  one  or  more  perfons  to  whom  the 
confideration  or  ordering  of  a  matter  is  referred,  either 
by  fome  court,  or  by  the  confent  of  parties  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

Committee  of  Par/iament,  a  certain  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  houfe  for  the  examination 
of  a  bill,  making  a  report  of  an  inquiry,  procefs  of  the 
houfe,  &c.  See  Parliament. 

Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  is  refolved  into  a  com- 
mittee; on  which  occafion  each  perfon  has  a  right  to 
fpeak  and  reply  as  much  and  as  often  as  hepleafes  ;  an 
expedient  they  ufually  have  recourfe  to  in  extraordina- 
ry cafes,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  can- 
vaffed.  When  the  houfe  is  not  in  a  committee,  each 
gives  his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to 
fpeak  once,  unlefs  to  explain  himfelf. 

The  ftanding  committees,  appointed  by  every  new 
parliament,  are  thofe  of  privileges  and  elections,  of 
religion,  of  grievances,  of  courts  of  juftice,  and  of 
trade,  though  only  the  former  act. 

COMM1XTION,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  ac- 
quiring property,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  dif- 
ferent fubltances  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 
See  Law,  Part  III.  N°  clxii.  8. 

COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil ju- 
rifprudence,  the  loan  or  free  conceffion  of  any  thing 
moveable  or  immoveable,  for  a  certain  time,  on  con- 
dition 
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Commodi-  dition  of  reftoring  again  the  fame  individual  after  a 
anus        certain   term.     The  commodate  is   a    kind  of  loan  ; 
il         there  is  this  difference,  however,  between  a  loan  and 
Common.^  a  commodate,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and  docs  not 
transfer  the  property:  the  thing  mail  be  returned  in 
elfence,  and  without  impairment :  fo  that  things  which 
confume  by  ufe  or  time  cannot  be  objects    of  a  com- 
modate, but  of  a  loan  ;  in  regard  they  may  be  return- 
ed in  kind,  though  not  in  identity.    See  Law,  Part  III. 
N°  clxxiii.  S. 

COMMODIANUS  (Gazasus),  a  Chrifti an  author 
in  the  4th  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin  verie, 
intitled  Ij-iftrucfions  ;  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent, 
but  the  verfe  extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  publiihed 
a  fine  edition  of  it  in  1711,  at  the  end  of  Minucius 
Felix. 

COMMODITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  all 
forts  of  wares  and  merchandizes  whatfoever  that  a  per- 
fon  deals  or  trades  in. 

Staple  Commodities,  fuch  wares  and  merchandizes 
as  are  commonly  and  readily  fold  in  a  market  or  ex- 
ported abroad  ;  being  for  the  moft  part  the  proper 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  a  general  officer  in  the  Britiih 
marine,  inverted  with  the  command  of  a  detachment 
of  Ihips  of  war  deftined  on  any  particular  enterprife, 
during  which  time  he  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  in- 
ferior fhips  of  his  fquadron  by  a  broad  red  pendant 
tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes  fork- 
ed. The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spaniih,  comen- 
dador. 

Commodore  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  fome  felectfhip 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in  time 
of  war,  and  carries  a  light  in  his  top  to  conduct  the  reft, 
and  keep  them  together.  He  is  always  the  oldeft  cap- 
tain in  the  fleet  he  commands. 

COMMODUS  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  fon  of 
M.  Antoninus,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  Roman 
empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel  and  fond  of  indul- 
ging his  licentious  propensities.  He  wifhed  to  be  cal- 
led Herculus  ;  and,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his 
fhoulders  with  a  lion's  fkin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
a  knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gladi- 
ators, and  boafted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild 
beafts  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  ho- 
nours from  the  fenate,  and  they  were  granted.  He 
was  wont  to  put  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold 
dull  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare-headed  in 
the  funfhine,  his  head  glittered  as  if  furrounded  with 
fun- beams.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whofe 
death  he  had  prepared,  poifoned  him  ;  but  as  the  poi- 
fon  did  not  quickly  operate,  he  was  ftrangled  by  a 
wreftler.  He  died  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  13th  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  he 
never  trufted  himfelf  to  a  barber ;  but  always  burnt 
his  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfms. 
A.  D.  192. 

COMMON,  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
all  alike  ;  is  owned  or  allowed  by  all ;  and  not  confined 
to  this  more  than  that.    In  which  fenfe,  csnwwi  {lands 
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oppofed  to  proper,  peculiar,  &c.     Thus,  the  earth  is  Common, 
faid  to  be  our  covwion  mother ;  in  the  firft  or  golden  '       *     ~ 
age  all  things  were  in  common,  as  well  as  the  fun  and 
elements  :  the  name  animal  is  common  to  man  and  beaft ; 
that  of  fubftance  to  body  and  i'pirit. 

Common,  Communia,  (i.e.  quod  ad  omnes  pertinet ), 
in  law  lignifies  that  foil,  the  ufe  whereof  is  common  to 
a  particular  town  or  lord  (hip ;  or  it  is  a  profit  that  a  man 
hath  in  the  land  of  another  perfon,  ufually  in  common 
with  others  ;  or  a  right  which  a  perfon  hath  to  put  his 
cattle  to  pafture  into  ground  that  is  not  his  own. 
And  there  is  not  only  common  of  pafture,  but  alfo 
common  of  pifcary,  common  of  eftovers,  common  of 
turbary,  &c.  And  in  all  cafes  of  common,  the  law 
doth  much  refpect  the  cuftom  of  the  place  :  for  there 
the  rule  is,  confuetudo  loci  eft  obfervanda.  See  Com- 
mon t  y  . 

Common  Council.     See  Co uncil. 

Common  Law,  that  body  of  law  received  as  rules 
in  Great  Britain,  before  any  ftatute  was  enacted 
in  parliament  to  alter  the  fame.  See  Law,  Part  II. 
n°  36. 

Commox-pl4ce  Book,  is  a  regifter  of  what  things 
occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  conrfe  of  a  man's 
thinking  or  ftudy,  fo  difpofed  as  that  among  a  num- 
ber of  iubjects  any  one  may  be  eafily  found.  The  ad- 
vantages of  making  a  common-place  book  are  many  : 
it  not  only  makes  a  man  read  with  accuracy  and  at- 
tention, but  induces  him  infeniibly  to  think  for  him- 
felf, provided  he  conliders  it  not  fo  much  as  a  regifter 
of  fentiments  that  ftrike  him  in  the  courfe  of  reading, 
but  as  a  regifter  of  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  fub- 
jedts.  Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinary  genius.  Thefe,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  common-place  book,  are  generally  loft 
both  to  himfelf  and  others.  There  are  various  me- 
thods of  arranging  common-place  books  ;  that  of  Mr 
Locke  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con- 
trived. 

The  firft  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  down 
their  common-place  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index 
to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  references  to  every  place 
or  matter  therein  :  in  the  commodious  contrivance  of 
which  index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  a  fufficient  copia  or 
variety  of  materials,  without  any  confufion,  all  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  method  confifts. 

In  order  to  this,  the  firft  page,  as  already  mention- 
ed, or,  for  more  room,  the  two  firft  pages  that  front 
each  other,  are  to  be  divided,  by  parallel  lines,  into 
25  equal  parts  ;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  colour  or  other  circumftance.  Thefe 
lines  are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  thereof, 
the  feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  andmi- 
nufcle,  are  to  be  duly  wrote. 

The  form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  let- 
ters therein,  will  be  conceived  from  the  following  fpe- 
cimen;  wherein,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  here  ihown  in  the 
firft  four,  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
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The  index  of  the  common-place  book  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing 
therein. 

In  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  head  the  thing 
you  would  enter  is  moil  naturally  referred  ;  and  un- 
der which  one  would  be  led  to  look  for  fuch  a  thing  : 
in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  let- 
ter, and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it ;  which  are  the 
characteristic  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index 
depends. 

Suppofe  (e.  gr.J  I  would  enter  down  a  palTage  that 
refers  to  the  head  beauty.  B,  I  confider,  is  the  initial 
letter,  and  e  the  firft  vowel  :  then,  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line  e 
(which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe  firft  letter  is  b, 
and  firft  vowel  e ;  as  beauty,  beneficence,  bread,  breed- 
ing, blemifhes},  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down 
to  direct  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of 
this  characteristic  have  been  entered,  I  turn  forward 
to  the  firft  blank  page  I  find  (which,  in  a  frefh  book, 
as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be,  will  be  page  ad),  and  here 
write  what  I  have  occafion  for  on  the  head  beauty  ; 
beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all 
the  other  fubfervient  lines,  that  the  head  may  ftand 
out  and  fhowitfelf:  this  done,  I  enter  the  page  where 
it  is  wrote,  viz.  2,  in  the  index  in  the  fpace  Be;  from 
which  time,  the  clafs  b  e  becomes  wholly  in  poffeffion 
of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which  are  configned  to  letters 
of  this  characteristic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered 
in  the  fpace  B  e,  I  muft  have  turned  to  the  page,  and 
have  wrote  my  matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein  : 
fo,  if  after  entering  the  paffage  on  beauty,  I  fhould 
have  occafion  for  benevolence,  or  the  like,  finding  the 
number  2  already  poffefled  of  the  fpace  of  this  cha- 
racteristic, I  begin  the  pafTage  on  benevolence  in  the 
remainder  of  the  page,  which  not  containing  the  whole, 
I  carry  it  on  to  page  3d,  which  is  alfo  for  b  e  ;  and  add 
the  number  3  in  the  index. 

Common  Pleas,  inEngland,  is  one  of  the  king's  courts 
now  held  conftantly  in  Weftminfter-hall,  but  in  former 
times  was  moveable. 

All  civil  caufes,  as  well  real  as  perfonal,  are,  or 
were  formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
ftrict  law  of  the  land.  In  perfonal  and  mixed  actions 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurifdiction  with  the  king's  bench, 
but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  The 
actions  belonging  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  come 
thither  by  original,  as  arrefts  and  outlawries ;  or  by 
privilege,  or  attachment  for  or  againfl  privileged  per- 
sons; or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  by  pone, 
vecordari,  accedas  ad  curiam,  writ  of  falfe  judgment,  &c. 


The  chief  judge  of  this  court  is  called  lord  chief jujlice 
of  the  co?jimon  pleas,  who  is  affifted  by  three  other  judg- 
es. The  other  officers  of  the  court  arc  the  cuftos  bre- 
vium,  who  is  the  chief  clerk  ;  three  prothonotaries, 
and  their  fecondaries  ;  the  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk 
of  the  efibins,  14  filazers,  4  exi  gen  tors,  a  clerk  of  the 
juries,  the  chirographer,  the  clerk  of  the  king's  fil- 
ver,  clerk  of  the  treafury,  clerk  of  the  feal,  clerk  of 
the  outlawries,  clerk  of  the  inrolment  of  fines  and  re- 
coveries, and  clerk  of  the  errors. 

Common- Prayer  is  the  liturgy  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  (See  Liturgy.)  Clergymen  are  to  ufe  thepub- 
lic  form  of  prayers  prefcribed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer :  and  refufmg  to  do  fo,  or  ufing  any  other  pub- 
lic prayers,  are  pimifhable  by  flat.  1  Eliz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  gender  of  nouns 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  fexes :  thus,  pa- 
rens, "  a  parent,"  is  of  the  common  gender. 

Commo  n,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line, 
or  the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

Common  Divifor,  a  quantity  or  number  which  ex- 
actly divides  two  or  more  other  quantities  or  numbers, 
without  leaving  any  remainder. 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  of  the  two  divifions 
of  the  civil  ftate.     See  Civil  State. 

The  commonalty,  in  Britain,  like  the  nobility,  are 
divided  into  feveral  degrees  :  and  as  the  lords,  though 
different  in  rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  refpcct 
of  their  nobility  ;  fo  the  commoners,  though  fome  ate 
greatly  superior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  common- 
alty, in  refpect  of  their  want  of  nobility. 

1.  The  firft  name  of  dignity  next  beneath  a  peer 
was  anciently  that  of  vidames,  vice-domini,  or  valva- 

fors  :  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  lawyers  as  vi- 
ri  magna  dignitatis  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaks  high- 
ly of  them.  Yet  they  are  now  quite  out  of  ufe  ;  and 
our  legal  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  upon  even  their 
original  or  ancient  office. 

2.  Now,  therefore,  the  firfl  perfonal  dignity  after  the 
nobility  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George,  or  of 

"the  garter,  firft  inftituted  by  Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1344. 

3.  Next  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities, 
as  privy-counfellors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  duchy  of  Lancafter,  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king's 
bench,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  Englifh 
judges),  follows  a  knight  banneret ;  who  indeed,  by 
ftatutes  5  Richard  II.  flat.  2.  c.  4.  and  14  Richard  II. 
c.  11.  is  ranked  next  after  barons ;  and  his  precedence 
before  the  younger  fons  of  vifcounts  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  order  of  King  James  I.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  But  in  order  to  intitle  him  to  this  rank,  he 
muft  have  been  created  by  the  king  in  perfon,  in  the 
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Common-  field,  under  the  royal  banners,  in  time  of  open  war  ; 

alty,      elfe  he  ranks  after. 
Commoner      ^  Baronets  ,  who  are  the  next  in  order  ;  which  title 
~*  is  a  dignity  of  inhericance,  created  by  letters  patent, 
and  nfually  defcendible  to  the  iihie-male.     See  Baro- 
nets. 

5.  Next  follow  knights  of 'the  Bath.     See  Bath. 

6.  The  laft  of  tbefe  inferior  nobility  are  knights  ba- 
chelors ;  the  moft  ancient,  though  the  loweft,  order  of 
knighthood  in  Britain.     See  Bachelor. 

7.  The  above,  with  thofe  enumerated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Nobility,  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  are  all  the 
names  of  dignity  in  Britain  ;  efquires  andgent/emen  be- 
ing only  names  of  worjbip.  But  before  thefe  laft  the 
heralds  rank  all  colonels,  ferjeants  at  law,  and  doctors 
in  the  three  learned  prof effions. 

8.  Efquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  who  obferves,  that  every  ef- 
quire  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to 
be  one  qui  ar?na gerit ,  "  who  bears  coat-armour  ;"  the 
grant  of  which  adds  gentility  to  a  man's  family  :  in 
like  manner  as  civil  nobility  among  the  Romans  was 
founded  in  the  jus  iniaginum,  or  having  the  image  of 
one  anceftor  at  leaft  who  had  borne  fome  curule  of- 
fice. It  is  indeed  a  matter  fomewhat  unfettled  what 
conftitutes  the  diftinftion,  or  who  is  a  real  cfquire  ; 
for  it  is  not  an  eftate,  however  large,  that  confers  this 
rank  upon  its  owner.  Camedanf  who  was  himfelf  a 
herald,  diftinguifhes  them  the  molt  accurately  ;  and  he 

-  reckons  up  four  forts  of  them  :  ift.  The  eldeft  fons  of 
knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons,  in  perpetual  fucceffion. 
2dly,  The  eldeft  fons  of  younger  fons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldeft  fons,  in  like  perpetual  fucceffion  :  both, 
which  fpecies  of  efquires  Sir  Henry  Spelman  intitles 
armigeri  natalitii.  ?dly,  Efquires  created  by  the  king's 
letters  patent,  or  other  inveftiture  ;  and  their  eldeft 
fons.  4thly,  Efquires  by  virtue  of  their  office ;  as 
juftices  of  the  peace  and  others  who  bear  any  office 
of  truft  under  the  crown.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  efquires  of  the  knights  of  the  bath,  each  of  whom 
conftitutes  three  at  his  inftallation  ;  and  all  foreign, 
nay,  Irifh  peers  ;  for  not  only  thefe,  but  the  eldeft  fons 
of  peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently  titular 
lords,  are  only  efquires  in  the  law,  and  muft  be  fo 
named  in  all  legal  proceedings. 

9.  As  for  gentle?nen,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  they 
be  made  good  cheap  in  this  kingdom  :  for  whofoever 
ftudieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  ftudieth  in  the  u- 
niverfities,  who  profeffethliteral  fciences,  and  (to  be 
fhort)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour, 
and  will  bear  the  part,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a 
gentleman,  he  mall  be  called  mafter,  and  ffiall  be  taken 
for  a  gentleman. 

10.  A  yeo7?zan  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  40s.  by 
the  year;  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  fhire,  and  do  any  other  aft 
where  the  law  requires  one  that  is  probzis  st  legalis 

h  07710. 

11.  The  reft  of  the  comonalty  are  tradef77ien,  arti- 
ficers, a.ndlabourers  ;  who  (as  well  as  all  others)  muft,  in 
purfbance  of  the  ftatue  1  Henry  V.  c.  5.  be  fly  led  by 
the  name  and  addition  of  their  eftate,  degree,  or  myfte- 
xy,  in  all  actions  and  other  legal  proceedings. 

COMMONER,  or  Gentleman-commoner,  in 
the  univerfities,  a  ftudent  entered  in  a  certain  rank* 
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COMMONS,  or  House  of  Commons,   a  denomi- Common* 
nation  given  to  the  Britifh  lower  houfe  of  parlaiment.  commonty. 
See  Parliament. 

The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  pro- 
perty in    the  kingdom   as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  every  one  of  whom  has    a  voice  in  parlia- 
ment,   either    perfonally   or    by  his    reprefentatives. 
In  a  free  ftate,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  a- 
gent,    ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  gover- 
nor; and  therefore  a  branch   at  leaft    of  the  legisla- 
tive power  fhould  relide   in  the   whole   body    of  the 
people.      And  this  power,  when  the  territories  of  the 
ftate  are  fmall,  and  its  citizens  eafily  known,  fhould  be 
exercifed  by  the  people  in  their  aggregate  or  collec- 
tive capacity,  as  was  wifely  ordained  in  the  petty  re- 
publics  of  Greece,  and  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Ro- 
man ftate.     But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient  when 
the  public   territory    is  extended   to   any  confiderable 
degree,  and  the  number  of  citizens  is  increafed.     Thus 
when,  after  the  focial  war,  all  the  burghers  of  Italy 
were  admitted  free   citizens  of  Rome,  and   each  had  a 
vote  in    the  public  ailemblies,  it  became  impoffible  to 
diftinguifh  thefpurious  from  the  real  voter,  and  from 
that  time  all  elections  and  popular  deliberations  grew 
tumultuous  and  diforderly  ;  which  paved  the  way  for 
Marias  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and    Caefar,  to  trample  011 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  at  laft  to  dilfolve 
the  commonwealth.  Info  large  a  ftate  as  Britain,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  fhould 
do  that  by   their  reprefentatives   which   it   is  imprac- 
ticable to  perform  in  perfon  ;   reprefentatives    chofen 
by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparate  diftrifts,  where- 
in all   the  votes  are  or  may    be    eaiily  diftinguifned. 
The  counties  are  therefore  reprefented  by  knights, 
elected  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  ;   the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgeffes,  cho- 
fon  by  the  mercantile  or  fuppofed  trading  intereft  of 
the  nation  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  burghers 
in  the   diet  of  Sweden  are  chofen  by  the   corporate 
towns,    Stockholm   fending  four,    as    London    does, 
other   cities    two,  and  fome  only  one.     The    num- 
ber of  Englifh  reprefentives  is   513,  of  Scots  45  ;  in 
all   558;  and    every  member,  though  chofen  by  one 
particular  diftrift,  when  elected  and  returned,  ferves 
for  the  whole   realm:  for  the  end  of  his  coming  thi- 
ther is  not  particular  but  general  ;  not  barely  to  ad- 
vantage his  conftituents,  but  the  commonwealth ;  to 
advife  his    majefty,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fum- 
mons,  °  de    communi  confilio  fuper  negotiis  quibuf- 
dam  arduis  et  urgentibus,  regem,  ftatum,  et  defenfio- 
nem  regni  Anglise    et    eccleiias  Anglicanas    concer- 
nentibus."     And  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  de- 
puty in  the  United  Provinces,  to  confult  with,  or  take 
the  advice  of,    his   conffituent  upon    any  particular 
point,  unlefs  he  himfelf  thinks  it  proper  or  prudent  fo 
to  do. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons relaie  principally  to  the  raifingof  taxes,  and  the 
eleftions  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.  See 
Taxes  and  Elections 

D  oft  or  s  Commons.  See  College  of  Civilians. 

Proctor  of  the  Commons.  See  Proctor. 

COMMONTY,  in  Scots  law,  fometimes  figHifies 
lands  belonging  to  two  or  more  common  proprie- 
tors ;  fometimes  a  heath  or  muir  though  it  fhould  be- 
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Ion?  in  property"  to  one,  if  there  has  been  a  promiScu- 
ous  polleffion  upon  it  by  pafturage  :  and  the  act  1695, 
mentions  commonties  belonging  in  property  to  the 
king  and  to  royal  boroughs.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
-  N°  clxxv.    16. 

COMMONWEALTH.     See  Republic. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancieut  term  in  Wales,  denoting 
half  a  cantred,  or  hundred  ;  containing  50  villages. 
See  Hundred.  Wales  was  anciently  divided  into 
three  provinces  ;  each  of  thefe  fubdivided  into  can- 
treds,  and  every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or  hun- 
dreds. Silvefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  his  iti- 
nerary, that  a  commote  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMUNES,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in 
Linnasus's  methodus  Calycina,  confuting  of  two  plants, 
which,  like  teazel  and  dandelion,  have  a  calyx  or  flow- 
er-cup common  to  many  flowers  or  florets.  Thefe 
are  the  aggregate  or  compound  flowers  of  oilier  fy- 
flems. 

COMMUNIBUS  locis,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent 

.ufe  among  philofophical,  &c.  writers;  implying  fome 

medium,    or    mean  relation,    between  feveral  places. 

>JDr  Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile 

.deep,  communibus  iocis,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or   taking 

..one  place  with  another. 

Communibus  /Innis,  has  the  fame  import  with  re- 
gard to  years,  that  communibus  locis  has  with  regard 
to  places.  Mr  Derham  obferves  that  the  depth  of 
rain,  communibus  annis,  or  one  year  with  another, 
were  it  to  ftagnate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  in 
Townly  in  Lancashire,  to  424  inches ;  at  Upminfter 
in.  EfTex,  to  191. ;  at  Zurich,  32^.  ;  at  Pifa.  431  ;  and 
at  Paris  to  19  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  theology,  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving the  Sacrament  of  the  eucharift.  Thofe  of  the 
reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  church,  communicate  under 
both  kinds  ;  thofe  of  the  Romifli,  under  only  one.  The 
oriental  communicants  receive  the  Species  of  wine  by  a 
fpoon,  and  anciently  they  fucked  it  through  a  pipe, 
as  has  been  obferved  by  Beat.  Rheanus  on    Tertullian. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft 
of  imparting  Something  to  another. 

Communication  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  connection  of 
one  thing  with  another,  or  the  pailage  from  one  place 
to  another:  thus  a  gallery  is  a  communication  be- 
tween two  apartments. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  acl  whereby  a 
body  at  reft  is  put  into  motion  by  a  moving  body;  or, 
it  is  the  acceleration  of  motion  in  a  body  already  mo- 
ving. 

Lines    of  Communication,    in  military    matters, 
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that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and  Commu- 
the  Proteftant  church  ;  but  originally  all  Christians      nion. 
were  in  communion  with  each  other,  having  one  com- 
mon faith  and  difcipline. 

Communion  is  alSo  ufed  for  the  ad  of  communi- 
cating the  iacrament  of  the  eucharift,  or  the  Lord's 
fupper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  every 
believer  mall  receive  the  communion,  at  lealt,  at  EaSter  ; 
which  Seems  to  import  a  tacit  deiire,  that  they  Should 
do  it  oftener  ;  as,  in  effect,  they  did  it  much  oftener 
in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the  maSter  of  the 
Sentences,  prefcribe  it  as  a  rule  for  the  laity,  to  com- 
municate three  times  a-year,  at  EaSter,  W  hitSiuuide, 
and  ChriStmas.  But  in  the  13th  century,  the  practice 
was  got  on  foot,  never  to  approach  the  eucharift  ex- 
cept at  Ealter  ;  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin 
it  then  by  a  law,  left  their  coidnefs  and  remiflnefs 
Should  go  farther  Still.  And  the  council  of  Trent  re- 
newed the  Same  injunction,  and  recommended  fre- 
quent communion  without  enforcing  it  by  an  exprefs 
decree. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  communion  was  Still  re- 
ceived by  the  laity  in  both  kinds  ;  or,  rather,  the  fpe- 
cies  of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by 
the  RomaniSts  themSelves.  (Acta  SS.  Benedict.  Ssec. 
HI.)  M.  de  Marca  obServes,  that  they  received  it  at 
firft  in  their  hands,  Hift.  de  Beam,  and  believes  the 
communion  under  one  kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rife  in 
the  Weft  under  pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land.  Audit  was  more 
folemnly  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Conftance  in  1414. 
The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont 
enjoins  the  communion  to  be  received  under  both 
kinds,  diltinctly  ;  adding,  however,  two  exceptions  ; 
the  one  of  neceliity,  the  other  of  caution,  nifi  per  necef- 
fitatem  &  cautelam  ;  the  firft  in  favour  of  the  Sick,  the 
Second  of  the  abftemious,  or  thofe  who  had  an  aver- 
lion  for  wine. 

It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  punifhment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  reduced  to  lay  commu- 
nion, i.  e.  only  to  receive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz.  under 
one  kind. 

They  had  another  punifhment  of  the  Same  nature, 
though  under  a  different  name,  called  foreig?i  commu- 
nion ;  to  which  the  canons  frequently  condemned  their 
bifhops  and  other  clerks.  This  punifhment  was  not 
any  excommunication,  or  depofition  ;  but  a  kind  of 
fufpenfion  from  the  function  of  the  order,  and  a  de- 
gradation from  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. 
It  had  its   name    becaufe   the  communion  was    only 


trenches  made  to  continue  and  preferve  a  fafe  corre-  granted  to  the  criminal  on  the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk, 
ipondence  between  two  forts  or  pofts  ;  or  at  a  fiege,  i.e.  being  reduced  to  the  loweft  of  his  order,  he  took 
between  two  approaches,  that  they  may   relieve  one     place  after  all  thofe  of  his  rank,  as  all  clerks,  &c.  did 


another. 

Canal  of  Commvnication.     See  Canal. 

COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  being 
united  in  doctrine  and  difcipline ;  in  which  fenfe  of 
the  word,  different  churches  are  faid  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other. 


in  the  churches  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
Second  council  of  Agda  orders  every  clerk  that  abfents 
himfelf  from  the  church  to  be  reduced  to  foreign 
communion. 

Communion  Service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England,  the  office  for  the  administration  of  the  ho- 


In  the  primitive  Chriftian  church,  every  bifhop  was     ]y  facrament,  extracted  from  feveral  ancient  liturgies, 
obliged,  after  his  ordination,    to  fend  circular  letters     as  thofe  of  St  Bafil,  St  Ambrofe,  &c. 
to  foreign  churches,  to  Signify  that  he  wasincommu-         By  the  laft  rubric,  part  of  this  fervice  is  appointed 
nion  with  them.     The  three  grand  communions  into     to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  after   the  morn- 
which  the  Christian  church  is  at  prefent  divided,  is,    ing  prayer,  even  though  there  be  no  communicants. 

COM- 
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Cotnmu-       COMMUNITY,    denotes  a  fociety  of  men  living 
nity      in  the  Came  place,  under  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  re- 
II         gulations,  and  the  fame  cuftoms. 
Companion      COMMUTATION,  in  law,  the  change  of  a  pe-_ 
nalty  or  puniffiment  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs  ;  as  when 
death  is  commuted  for  banilhment,  &c. 

COMNENA  (Anu),  daughter  of  Al exus  Comnenus 
emperor  of  the  Eaft ;  memorable  for  her  great  learn- 
ing and  virtue,  and  for  her  Hiftoryof  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  her  father,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  She 
flourifhed  about  the  year  1 1 1 7.  The  hiftory,  which 
is  in  15  books,  was  rirll  publilhed  very  imperfectly  by 
Hefchelius  in  16 10  ;  and  afterwards  printed  in  the 
collection  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  with  a  diftufe 
and  incorrect  Latin  veriion  by  the  Jcfuit  Polhnius,  but 
with  excellent  notes  by  the  learned  DuFrefne., 

COMO,  a  ftrong  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  Comafco,  with  a  biihop's 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperialifls  in  1706,  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  E.  Long.  8.  57. 
N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

Como,  the  lake  fo  called,  is  the  largeft  in  Italy.  It 
is  iituated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  the  Comafco,  on 
the  confines  of  Swilferland  and  the  Grifons.  It  is  88 
miles  in  circumference,  yet  is  not  above  6  miles  over 
in  any  part. 

COMOHAiflandsjlie  between  the  north  end  of  the 
iflaud  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar, 
from  10  to  19  degrees  fouth  latitude.  Authors  differ 
greatly  with  regard  to  their  number,  fome  fpeaking 
of  three,  others  of  five,  and  fome  of  eight  of  thefe 
iflands.  They  all  abound  in  horned  cattle,  iheep,  hogs, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 
They  are  faid  alfo  to  produce  a  kind  of  rice  which 
turns  of  a  violet  colour  when  boiled.     The  moil  re- 


markable of  them,  and  which  iht 
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acquainted  with,  is  the  ifland  of  Johanna, 
article. 

COMORIN,or  Cape  Comorin,  the  moil  foufherly 
promontory  of  the  Hither  India,  lying  north-well  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

COMORRA,  a  handfome  and  large  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  fo  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could 
never  take  it.  The  greatefl  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hungarians  or  Ruffians,  who  are  very  rich,  and 
are  of  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Danube,  in  the  ifland  of  Sihut.  E.  Long.  18.  25. 
N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

COMOS^,  in  botany,  from  Como.  An  order  of 
plants  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnseus's  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  confifting  of  the  fpiked  willow 
or  fpirsea  frutex,  dropwort,  and  greater  meadow- 
fweet.  Thefe,  though  formerly  diflinct  genera,  are 
by  Linnaeus  collected  into  one,  under  the  name  offpi- 
nea.  The  flowers  growing  in  a  head,  refemble  a  bnfli, 
or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  epithet 
Comofts. 

COMPACT,  in  philofophy,  is  faid  of  bodies  which 
are  ofa  clofe,  denfe,  and  heavy  texture,  with  few  pores, 
and  thofe  very  fin  all. 

Compact,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  an  agreement, 
or  contract,  ftipulated  between  feveral  parties. 

COMPANION,  one  with  whom  a  man  frequently 
converies. 


As  the  human  mind  cannot  always  be  on  the  Compani- 
ftretch,  nor  the  hands  always  employed  in  labour,  re-  on« 
creation  becomes  both  agreeable  and  neceflary.  Of  *"  sy~ 
all  recreations,  that  of  the  company  of  a  few  chofen 
companions  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  moil  manly  and 
moil  improving  :  but  as  in  thofe  hours  of  recreation  we 
are  molt  in  danger  of  being  milled,  being  generally  at 
fuch  feafons  more  offour  guard  than  ufual,  the  great- 
eft  care  Ihould  be  taken  in  making  choice  of  which  to 
afTociate  with  ;  for  according  to  our  choice  of  them, 
both  our  character  and  difpoiition  will  receive  a  tinc- 
ture, as  waters  palling  through  minerals  partake  of 
their  tafte  and  efficacy.  This  is  a  truth  fo  univerfally 
received,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  both  in  the  natu- 
ral and  moral  world,  That  a  man  is  known  by  his 
company.  As  by  chemiftry  we  learn,  that  difcordant 
mixtures  produce  nothing  but  broil  and  fermentation 
till  one  of  them  gets  the^afcendency  of  the  reft;  fo 
from  fcripture  we  learn,  that  two  cannot  walk  toge- 
ther except  they  be  agreed.  From  which  we  may  fee,, 
how  impoilibie  it  is  for  any  one  to  be  theughta  perfon  of 
real  goodnefs  and  integrity,  whilft  he  choofeth  for  his 
companions  the  abandoned  and  licentious. 

By  herding  with  fuch,  he  will  not  only  lofe  his 
character,  but  his  virtue  ;  for  whatever  fallacious  di- 
ftinction  he  may  be  pleafed  to  make  between  the  men 
and  their  vices,  in  the  end  the  firil  generally  qualifies 
thelaft  ;  and  by  ceafwrg-tcrhate  them  he  will  foon  learn 
both  to  love  and  practife  thers.  In  ihort,  the  fociety 
of  fenfnal  men  is  peculiarly  enfnaring.  The  malignity 
of  their  contagion  doth  not  appear  all  at  once.  Their 
frolics  firil  appear  harmlefs ;  then,  when  partaken  of, 
they  leave  a  longing  relifli  behind  them;  and  one  ap- 
pointment makes  way  for  another,  one  expence  leads 
on  to  a  fecond  ;  and  fo  time  and  fortune  are  wafted 
away  to  very  bad  purpofe.  Then  one  appetite  craves, 
and  another  muft  be  gratified,  till  all  become  too  im- 
portunate to  be  denied  ;  which  verifies  what  the  wifeft 
of  men  long  iince  faid,  "  That  the  beginning  of  fin  is 
like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters,  which  when  it  once 
maketh  an  entrance,  carrieth  all  before  it  with  ruihing 
impetuofity."  Some  pangs  of  remorfe  may  be  felt  by 
the  infatuated  creature  on  his  firil  degeneracy,  and 
fome  faint  refolutions  againll  being  feduced  any  more  ; 
which  will  no  fooner  be  difcovered  by  thofe  leaders  to 
deftruction,  but  all  arts  will  be  ufed  to  allure  him 
back  to  bear  them  company  in  the  broad  beaten  path 
to  ruin.  Of  all  which  methods,  none  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  raillery  ;  for  this  is  generally  exercifed 
with  all  its  force,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  An- 
other method  ufed  to  millead  the  young  novice  not 
yet  hackneyed  in  vice,  and  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
other,  is  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  Luft  and  fen- 
fuality  muil  pafs  for  love  and  gallantry ;  revenge  and 
malice,  for  heroifm.  But  fteadinefs  Ihould  befhown,  by 
holding  fuch  peils  of  fociety  in  derifion,  and  looking  011 
them  with  contempt  ;  by  appearing  unmoved  by  their 
ill  founded  banters,  and  unftung  by  their  impious 
jells. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  efcape  the  danger 
which  attends  the  keeping  of  evil  company,  let  thofe 
you  afTociate  with  be  perfons  as  carefully  educated 
and  as  honeftly  difpofed  as  yourfelf ;  of  a  good  moral 
character,  not  given  to  any  known  vice  ;  whofe  lives 
are  temperate,  and  whofe  expences  are  moderate  :  with 
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Company,  fuch  company  as  thefe,  you  will  neither  get  difcredit, 
nor  degenerate  into  excefs.  You  will  be  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other ;  and  your  reputation  will  be  fo 
eftabliihed,  that  it  will  be  the  ambition  of  others  to  be 
admitted  members  of  your  fociety.  Select  thofe  for 
your  companions  who  are  men  of  good  fenfe  and  un- 
derftanding  ;  and,  if  poffible,  who  excel  in  fome  art, 
fcience,  or  accomplifbment  ;  thatfo,  in  the  eourfe  of 

your  acquaintance,  your  very  hours  of  amufement  may  nothing  but  mifery 
contribute  to  your  improvement ;  and  for  the  moft 
part  fuch  are  open  and  communicative,  and  take  as 
much  pleafure  in  being  heard  as  you  to  be  informed. 
By  purfuing  fuch  a  con  duel:,  you  will  be  an  ornament 
and  ufeful  member  of  fociety. 

COMPANY,  a  collective  term,  nnderftood  of  feve- 
ral  perfons  aflembled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or 
with  the  fame  defign.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  covipagnie,  and  that  of  companio,  or  companies, 
which,  Chifil et  obferves,  are  found  in  the  Salic  law, 
tit.  66.  and  are  properly  military  words,  underftoodof 
foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  are 
comrades  or  mefs-mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  toge- 
ther, &c.  of  the  Latin  cinn  "  with,"  and panis  "  bread." 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek  authors  under 
the  weftern  empire,  the  word  vxpiruvia  occurs  in  the 
fenfe  of  fociety. 

Company,  in  a  familiar  or  fafliionable  fenfe,  isufed 
for  an  ailemblage  of  perfons  met  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
verfation,  paftime,  or  feftivity. 

The  love  of  company  and  of  focial  pleafures  is  na- 
tural, and  attended  with  fome  of  the  fweeteft  fatisfac- 
tions  of  human  life  ;  but,  like  every  other  love,  when 
it  proceeds  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  it 
ceafes  to  produce  its  natural  effect,  and  terminates 
in  difguftful  fatiety.  The  foundation-ftone  and  the 
pillar  on  which  we  build  the  fabric  of  our  felicity, 
muft  be  laid  in  our  own  hearts.  Amufement,  mirth, 
agreeable  variety,  and  even  improvement,  may  befome- 
times  fought  in  the  gaiety  of  mixed  company,  and  in 
the  ufual  diverfions  of  the  world ;  but  if  we  found 
general  happinefs  on  thefe,  we   fhall   do  little 
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nate  in  defpair  and  fuicide.     When  the  mindhas  no  Company. 

anchor,  it  willfuffer  a  kind  offhipwreck  ;  it  will  link  '       " 

in  whirpools,  and  be  dallied  on  rocks.  What,  indeed, 
is  life  or  its  enjoyments  without  fettled  principles,  laud- 
able purpofes,  mental  exertions,  and  internal  comfort  ? 
It  is  merely  a  vapour,  or,  to  drop  the  language  of  figure 
on  fo  ferious  a  fubject,  it  is  a  ftate  worfe  than  non-entity, 
fince  it  pontiles  areftlefs  power  of  action,  productive  of 


our 
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more  than  raife  caftles  in  the  air,  or  build  houfes 
the  fand. 

To  derive  the  proper  pleafure  and  improvement  from 
company,  it  ought  to  be  felect,  and  to  confift  of  per 


It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  all  who  wifli  to 
enjoy  their  exiftence  (and  who  entertains  not  that 
willi?),  that  they  mould  acquire  a  power  not  only  of 
bearing,  but  of  taking  a  pleafure  in,  temporary  folitude. 
Every  one  muft,  indeed,  fometimes  be  alone.  Let  him 
not  repine  when  he  is  alone,  but  learn  to  fet  a  value  on 
the  golden  moments.  It  is  then  that  he  is  enabled  to 
ftudy  himfelf  and  the  world  around  him.  It  is  then 
that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing  things  as  they  are, 
and  of  removing  the  deceitful  veil,  which  almoft  every 
thing  aflumes  in  the  bufy  fcene  of  worldly  employ- 
ments. The  foul  is  enabled  to  retire  into  herfelf,  and 
to  exert  thofe  energies  which  are  always  attended  with 
fublime  pleafure.  She  is  enabled  to  fee  the  dependent, 
frail,  and  wretched  ftate  of  man  as  the  child  of  nature  ; 
and  incited  by  her  difcovery,  to  implore  grace  and  pro- 
tection from  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe.  They,  in- 
deed, who  fly  from  folitude,  can  feldom  be  religious; 
for  religion  requires  meditation.  They  may  be  faid 
to  u  live  without  God  in  the  world  ;"  not,  it  is  true, 
from  atheiftical  principles,  but  from  a  careleffnefs  of 
difpofition  ;  a  truly  deplorable  ftate,  the  confeioufnefs 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  cloud  the  gaiety  of  thofe  hal- 
cyon beings  who  fport  in  the  funfhine  of  unremitted 
pleafure. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  man  is  made  for  action, 
and  that  his  duties  and  pleafures  are  often  moft  nume- 
rous and  moft  important  amidft  the  bufy  hum  of  men. 
Many  vices,  and  many  corrupt  difpolitions,  have  been 
foftered  in  a  folitary  life.  Monkery  is  not  favourable 
to  human  nature  or  human  happinefs ;  but  neither  is 
unlimited  diilipation. 

In  fhort,  let  there  be  a  fweet  interchange  of  retire- 
ment and  ailbciation,  of  repofe  and  activity.  A  few 
hours  fpent  every  day  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure  in 
ferious  meditation,  would  render  their  pleafure  pure, 


fons  of  character,  refpe£table  both  for  their  morals  and     and  more  unmixed  with  mifery.     It  would  give  them 


their  underftandings.  Mixed  and  undiftinguilhed  fo- 
ciety tends  only  to  diffipate  our  ideas,  and  induce  a 
laxity  of  principles  and  practice.  The  pleafure  it  af- 
fords is  of  a  coarfe,  mixed,  noify,  and  rude  kind.  In- 
deed, it  commonly  ends  in  wearinefs  and  difguft,  as 
even  they  are  ready  to  confefs  who  yet  conftantly 
purfue  it,  as  if  their  chief  good  confifted  in  living  in  a 
crowd. 

Among  thofe,  indeed,  who  are  exempted  by  their  cir- 
cumftances  from  profeflional  and  official  employments, 
and  who  profeffedly  devote  themfelves  to  a  life  of  plea- 
fure, little  elfe  feems  to  conftitute  the  idea  of  it,  but  an 


knowledge,  fo  that  they  would  fee  how  far  they  might 
advance  in  their  purfuit  without  danger  ;  and  refolu- 
tion,  fo  that  they  might  retreat  when  danger  approach- 
ed. It  would  teach  them  how  to  live,  a  knowledge 
which  indeed  they  think  they  poffefs  already  ;  and  it 
would  alfo  teach  them,  what  they  are  often  too  little 
folicitous  to  learn,  how  to  die. 

Company,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  other  traders,  joined  together 
in  one  common  intereft. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  called  a  partnerihip  ;  the  term  company 


unceafing  fucceffion  of  company,  public  or  private.  The     being  reftrained  to  focieties  confifting  of  a  confiderable 


drefs,  and  other  circumftances  preparatory  to  the  enjoy 
ment  of  this  pleafnre,  fcarcely  leave  a  moment  for  re- 
flection. Day  after  day  is  fpent  in  the  fame  toilfome 
round,  till  a  habit  is  formed,  which  renders  diilipation 
neceflary  to  exiftence.  One  week  without  it  would  pro- 
bably induce  a  lownefs  of  fpirits,  which  might  termi- 


number  of  members,  affociated  together  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  prince. 

The  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incor- 
porated, are  thus  erected  into  companies,  which  have 
charters  of  privileges  and  large  immunities. 

Company  feems  mere  particularly  appropriated  to 

thofe 
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Company,  thofe  grand  ailbciations  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce 
' * '  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  veiled  by  char- 
ter with  peculiar  privileges. 

When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  flock, 
but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon,  properly  qua- 
lified, upon  paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  iub- 
mit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each  mem- 
ber trading  upon  his  own  flock  and  at  his  own  riik, 
they  are  called  Regulated  Companies.  When  they  trade 
upon  a  joint  flock,  each  member  miring  in  the  com- 
mon profit,  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his  fhare  in  this 
flock,  they  are  called  Joint-flock  Companies.  Such  com- 
panies, whether  regulated  or  joint-flock,  fometimes 
have  and  fometimes  have  not,  exclulive  privileges. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint-flock,  and 
incorporated  with  exclulive  privileges,  may  at  this  time 
be  reckoned  to  nations  in  general,  it  is  yet  certain 
that  they  were  the  general  parent  of  all  foreign 
commerce  ;  private  traders  being  difcouraged  from  ha- 
zarding their  fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  until  the 
method  of  traffic  had  been  firil  fettled  by  joint-flock 
companies.  But  fince  the  trade  of  kingdoms  and 
the  number  of  traders  have  increafed,  and  the  methods 
of  affurance  of  ihippingaad  merchandize,  and  the  navi- 
gation to  all  parts  of  the  known  world  have  become  fa- 
miliar, thefe  companies,  in  the  opinions  of  mofl 
men,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  monopo- 
lies ;  their  privileges  have  therefore  been  leflenedfrom 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  favour  a  free  and  general 
trade  :  and  experience  has  fhown,  that  the  trade  of 
nations  has  advanced  in  proportion  as  monopolies 
have  been  difcouraged.  In  lhort,  as  all  reftrictions  of 
trade  are  found  to  be  hurtful,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  no  company  whatfoever,  whether 
they  trade  in  joint  flock  or  only  under  regulation, 
can  be  for  the  public  good,  except  it  may  be  eafy  for 
all  or  many  of  the  fubjeets  to  be  admitted  into  all 
or  any  of  the  faid  companies,  at  any  time,  and  for 
a  very  inconfiderable  fine. 

I.  Regulated  Companies  refemble,  in  every  ref- 
pe£t,the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  and 
are  a  fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  fame  kind. 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercife  an  incorpo- 
rated trade,  without  firfl  obtaining  his  freedom  in 
the  corporation  ;  fo  in  mofl  cafes  no  fubject  of  the 
flate  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade 
for  which  a  regulated  company  is  eflablifhed,  without 
firfl  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.  The  mo- 
nopoly is  more  or  lefs  ftrict  according  as  the  terms  of 
admilfion  are  more  or  lefs  difficult  ;  and  according  as 
the  directors  of  the  company  have  more  or  lefs  autho- 
rity, or  have  it  more  or  lefs  in  their  power  to  manage 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  to  themfelves  and  their  particular  friends.  In 
the  mofl  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges  of 
apprenticefhip  were  the  fame  as  in  other  corporations ; 
and  intitled  the  perfon  who  had  ferved  his  time  to  a 
member  of  the  company,  to  become  himfelf  a  mem- 
ber, either  without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying 
a  much  fmaller  one  than  what  was  exacted  of  other 
people.  The  ufual  corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the 
law  does  not  reflrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  com- 
panies. When  they  have  been  allowed  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  or- 


der to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a  number  Compny. 
of  perfons  as  poffible,  endeavoured  to  fubject  the  trade 
to  many  burthenfome  regulations.     When  the  law  has 
reftrained  them   from  doing  this,  they    have   become 
altogether  ufelefs  and  inliguifkant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  at  prefent  fubiilt  in  Great  Britain,  are,  1  he- 
Hamburgh  Company,  The  Ruffian  Company,  the  Eaft- 
land  Lompany,  The  Turkey  Company,  and  the  Afri- 
can Company. 

I.  The  Hamburgh  Company  is  the  old  eft  tradino  efta- 
bliffiment  in  the  kingdom  ;   though  not  always  known 
by  that  name,  nor  reftrained   to  thofe  narrow  bounds 
under   which  it  is   now  confined.     It   was   firfl  called 
the  Company  of  merchants  trading  to  Calais,  Holland 
Zealand,  Brabant,  and  Flanders  :  then  it  acquired  the 
general  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  England  ;  as 
being  compofed  of  all  the  Engliffi  merchants  who  tra- 
ded to  the  Low  Countries,  the  Baltic,  and    the  Ger- 
man occean.    Laitly,  it    was  called   the  Co?npany   of 
Merchant-adventurers  of  'England  trading  to  Ha7nburgb. 
This  company  was  firfl  incorporated  by  Edward  I. 
in  1296  ;  and  eflablifhed  again,  by  charter,  in  1406, 
under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.     It  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  and  augmented  with  divers  privileges  by 
many  of  his  fucceffors.     Before  the   charter  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  all  the  Engliffi  merchants   who  trafficked    out 
of  the  realm,  were  left  to  their  own   difcretion,  and 
managed  their  affairs  with    foreigners     as  might  be 
mofl  for  their  refpective   interefts,    without  any  re- 
gard to  the  general  commerce  to  the  nation.     Henry, 
obferving  this  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it,  by 
uniting  all  the  merchants  in   his  dominions  into  one 
body  ;  wherein,  without  lofing  the  liberty  of  trading 
each  for  himfelf,  they  might  be  governed  by  a  com- 
pany ftill  fubfifling;  and  be   fubject  to    regulations, 
which  ffiould  fecure  the  general  interefl  of  the  nation- 
al commerce,  without  prejudice  to  the  interefl  of  par- 
ticulars.    With  this  view,  he  granted  all  the  mer- 
chants of  his  itates,  particularly  thofe  of  Calais,  then 
in  his  hands,  a  power  of  affociating  themfelves  into 
a  body  politic,  with  directors  and  governors,  both  in 
England  and  abroad  ;  to  hold  affemblies,   both  for  the 
direction  of  bufinefs  and   the   deciding  of  controver- 
fies  among  merchants ;  make  laws ;  puniffi  delinquents  j 
and  impofe  moderate  duties   and   taxes  on  merchan- 
dizes, and  merchants,  to  be  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  corporation.     Thofe  few  articles  of  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  IV  were  afterwards  much  augmented 
by  Henry  VII.  who  firfl  gave  them  the  title  of  Mer- 
chant-adventurers to  Calais,  Holland,  &c.  gave  them  a 
power  of  proclaiming  and  continuing  free  fairs  at  Ca- 
lais ;  and  ordered,   that  to  be  reputed  a  member  of 
the  fociety,  each  perfon  pay  twenty  marks  fterling; 
and  that  the  feveral  members  ffiould  attend  the  general 
meetings,  or  courts,  appointed  by  the  directors,  whe- 
ther at  London,  Calais,  or  elfewhere. 

A  petition  being  made  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1564, 
for  an  explanation  of  certain  articles  in  the  charter  of 
Henry  VII.  and  a  confirmation  of  the  refl  granted  by 
other  kings  ;  that  princefs,  by  a  charter  of  the  fame 
year  declares,  that  to  end  all  difputes,  they  fhall  be 
incorporated  anew,  under  the  title  of  the  Compa?iy  of 
Merchant-adventures  of  England ;  that  all  who  were 
members  of  the  former  company  ffiould,  if  they  de- 
fired 
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Company,  fired  it,  admitted  members  of  this  ;  that  they  fliould 
^have  a  common  feal;  that  they  fhould  admit  into  their 
foci ety  what  other  perfons,  and  on  what  terms,  they 
pleafcd,  and  expel  them  again  on  mifbehaviour  :  that 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  and  neighbouring  cities  mould 
be  reputed  within  their  grant,  together  with  thofe  of 
the  Low  Countries,  &c.  in  that  of  the  former  com- 
pany :  that  no  member  mould  marry  out  of  the  king- 
dom, nor  purchafe  lands,  &c.  in  any  city  beyond  fea; 
and  that  thole  who  do,  ihall  be  ipfo  facto,  excluded 
forever.  Twenty-two  years  after  this  firft  charter, 
queen  Elizabeth  granted  them  a  fecorid  ;  confirming 
the  former,  and  further  granting  them  a  privilege  of 
exclufion  ;  with  a  power  of  erecting  in  each  city 
within  their  grant  a  (landing  council. 

The  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land, having  hindered  the  company  from  continuing 
their  commerce  with  their  ancient  freedom  ;  it  was 
obliged  to  turn  it  almoft  wholly  to  the  fide  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  cities  on  the  German  ocean:  from 
which  change,  fome  people  took  occcafion  to  change 
its  name  to  that  of  the  Hamburgh  Company  ;  though 
the  ancient  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  is  flill  retain- 
ed in  all  their  writings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  fine  for 
admiffion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  conduct  0/ the  company  was  faid  to 
be  extremely  oppreffive.  In  1643,  in  1645,  and  in 
1661.  the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  weft  of 
England  complained  of  them  to  parliament,  as  of  mo- 
nopolies who  confined  the  trade  and  oppreffed  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country.  Though  thofe  complaints 
produced  no  act  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  in- 
timidated the  company  fo  far  as  to  oblige  them  to 
reform  their  conducl.  The  terms  of  admiffion  are 
now  faid  to  be  quite  eafy ;  and  the  directors  either 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  fubj eel:  the  trade  to  any 
burdenfome  reftraint  or  regulations,  or  at  leafl  have 
not  of  late  exercifed  that  power. 

2.  The  Rujfia  Co?npauy  was  firft  projected  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  executed  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary;  but  had 
not  its  perfection  till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  act, 
of  parliament,  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It 
had  its  rife  from  certain  adventurers,    who  were  fent 


ding  to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of  Mufcovy,  not  Company, 
yet  frequented  by  the  Englifh.  *~ — ^ — ' 

This  charter,  not  being  fufficiently  guarded,  was 
confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  wherein  it  was  enacted,  that  in  regard  the 
former  name  was  too  long,  thty  fhould  be  called  Com- 
pany of ' EngiiJJ)  Merchants  jar  df  covering  new  trades  ; 
under  which  name,  they  mould  be  capable  of  acqui- 
ring and  holding  all  kind  of  lands,  manors,  rents,  &c. 
not  exceeding  ahuudred  marks/tr  ami.  and  not  held 
of  her  majeity  ;  that  no  part  of  the  continent,  ifland, 
harbour,  &c.  not  known  or  frequented  before  the  firft 
enterprize  of  the  merchants  of  their  company,  fituated 
to  the  north,  or  north-weft,  or  north-eaft  of  London, 
nor  any  part  of  the  continent,  iflands,  &c.  under  the 
obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  or  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  Perfia,  or  the 
Cafpian  fea,  fliould  be  vifued  by  auy  fubjects  of  Eng- 
land, to  exercife  any  commerce,  without  the  confent 
of  the  faid  company,  on  pain  of  confifcation.  The 
faid  company  Ihall  ufe  no  fhips  in  her  new  commerce 
but  thofe  of  the  nation;  nor  tranfport 'any  cloths, 
ferges,  or  other  woollen  fluffs,  till  they  have  been 
dyed  and  prefled.  That  in  cafe  the  company  difcon- 
tinue  of  itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the 
abbey  of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Ruffia,  or  fome  other  port,  on 
the  north  coafts  of  Ruffia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
the  oiher  fubjects  of  England  ihall  be  allowed  to  traf- 
fic to  Narva,  while  the  faid  company  discontinues 
its  commerce  into  Ruffia,  only  uiing  Englifh   veflels. 

This  company  fublifted  with  reputation  almoft  a 
whole  century,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is 
faid,  the  czar  then  reigning,  hearing  of  the  murder 
of  king  Charles  I.  ordered  all  the  Englifh  in  his  itates 
to  be  expelled  :  which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advan- 
tage of,  fettled  in  their  room.  After  the  Restoration, 
the  remains  of  the  company  re-eftablifhed  part  of  their 
commerce  at  Archangel,  but  never  with  the  fame  fnc- 
cefs  as  before  ;  the  Rufikns  being  now  well  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  Dutch  merchants  and  merchandize. 

This  company  fubfifts  ftill,  under  the  direction  of 
a  governor,  four  confuls,  and  affiftants.  By  the  roth 
and  nth  of  William  III.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admiffion 
was  reduced  to  5I. 

3. .  The  Eafitaud  Company  was  incorporated  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By 
the  firft  article  the  company  is  erected  into  a  body  po- 


in  three  veffels  on  the  difcovery  of  new  countries  ;  and     litic,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the 


to  find  out  a  north-eaft  paffage  to  China  :  thefe,  fall 
ing  into  the  White  Sea,  and  making  up  to  the  port 
of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
Mufcovites  ;  and  at  their  return,  folicited  letters  pa- 
tent to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  Ruffia, 
for  which  they  had  formed  an  affociation. 

By  their  charter,  the  affociation  was  declared  a  bo- 
dy politic,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Merch- 
ant-advejiturers  ofEngland,jorthe  difcovery  oj  lands, ter- 
ritories, ijlands.  &c.  unknovjny  or  unfrequented.  Their 
privileges  were,  to  have  a  governor,  four  confuls,  and 
twenty-four  afTiftants,  for  their  commerce  :  for  their 
policy,  to  make  laws,  inflict  penalties,  fend  out  fhips 
ro  make  difcoveries,  take   poffefiion  of  them  in  the 


Eaji ;  to  confiftof  Englishmen,  all  real  merchants,  who 
have  exercifed  the  bufinefs  thereof,  and  trafficked  thro' 
the  Sound,  before  the  year  1568,  into  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Poland,  Livonia,  Pruffia,  Pomerania,  &c.  as  alfo 
Revel,  Coningfberg,  Dantzick,  Copenhagen,  &c.  ex- 
cepting Narva,  Mufcovy,  and  its  dependencies.  Moft 
of  the  following  articles  grant  them  the  ufual  prero- 
gatives of  fuch  companies  ;  as  a  feal,  governor,  courts, 
laws,  &c. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  company  are,  that 
none  fliall  be  admitted  a  member  who  is  already  a 
member  of  any  other  company;  nor  any  retail-dealer 
at  all.  That  no  merchant  qualified  be  admitted  with- 
out paying  fix  pounds  thirteen  millings  and  fix-pence. 


kings   name,    fet   up  the  banner  royal  of  England,     That  a  member  of  another  company,  defiling  to  re- 
plant them ;  and  laftly,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  tra-      nounce  the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  received  into 
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that  of  the  Eafl,  fhall  be  admitted  gratis  ;  provided  he 
procures  the  fame  favour  for  a  merchant  of  the  Eaft 
willing  to  till  his  place.  That  the  merchant  adven- 
turers who  never  dealt  in  the  Eafl,  in  the  places  ex- 
preifed  in  the  charter,  may  be  received  as  members  of 
the  company  on  paying  forty  marks  ;  that,  notwith- 
standing this  union  of  the  Adventurers  of  England 
with  the  company  of  the  Eaft,  each  fhall  retain  its 
rights  and  privileges.  That  they  fnall  export  no 
cloths  but  what  are  dyed  and  preiled,  except  a  hun- 
dred pieces  per  annum,  which  are  allowed  them  gratis. 
This  charter,  was  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1629, 
with  this  addition,  that  no  perfon,  of  what  quality 
foever,  living  in  London,  fhould  be  admitted amember, 
unlefs  he  were  free  of  the  city.  This  company  was 
complained  of  as  a  monopoly,  and  firft  curtailed  by 
legal  authority  in  1672  ;  and  iince  the  declaration  of 
rights  in  1689,  exift  only  in  name  ;  but  ftill  continue 
to  elect  their  annual  oilicers,  who  are  a  governor,  a 
deputy,  and  twenty-four  afRftants. 

4.  The  Turkey  or  Levant  Company,  had  its  rife  under 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  1581.  James  I.  confirmed  its 
charter  in  1605,  adding  new  privileges.  During  the 
civil  wars,  there  happened  fome  innovations  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  company  ;  many  perfons  having  been 
admitted  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  or  that  did  not  con- 
form to  the  regulations  prefcribed.  Charles  II.  upon 
his  reltoration,  endeavoured  to  fet  it  upon  its  ancient 
bafis  ;  to  which  end,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  con- 
taining not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  old  one,  but 
alfo  feveral  new  articles  of  reformation.  By  this,  the 
company  is  erected  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of 
making  laws,  &c.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading  tothejeas  of  the  Levant. 
The  number  of  menTbers  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordi- 
narily about  three  hundred.  The  principle  qualifi- 
cation required  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  freeman  of 
London,  and  a  whole fale  merchant,  either  by  family  or 
by  ferving  an  apprenticefhip  of  feven  years.  Thofe 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age  pay  25I  fterling  at  their 
admiilion  ;  thofe  above,  twice  as  much.  This  fine 
was  reduced  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1753,  to  20  1. 
and  the  privilege  of  admiflion  extended  to  every  Bri- 
tifh  fubject.  Each  makes  oath  at  his  entrance  not  to 
fend  any  merchandizes  to  the  Levant  but  on  his  own 
account ;  and  not  to  confign  them  to  any  but  the 
company's  agents  or  factors.  This  reftriction  is  like- 
wife  enlarged  by  the  abovementioned  ftatute. 

The  company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London,  which 
is  compofed  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  fif- 
teen directors  or  affiftants  :  who  are  all  actually  to  live 
in  London  or  the  fuburbs.  They  have  alfo  a  deputy- 
governor  in  every  city  and  port,  where  there  are  any 
members  of  the  company.  The  affembly  at  London 
fends  out  the  veffels,  regulates  the  tariff  for  the  price 
at  which  the  European  merchandizes  fent  to  the  Le- 
vant are  to  be  fold,  and  for  the  quality  of  thofe  return- 
ed. It  raifes  taxes  on  merchandizes,  to  defray  impo- 
iitions,  and  the   common  expences  of  the  company  ; 


employs 


pofition  on  vefiels  for  defray;ng  the  common  expences  Company, 
(a  thing  fatal  to  the  companies  of  moft  other  nations)  j 
but  to  allow  a  pennon  to  the  ambaflador  and  confuls, 
and  even  to  the  chief  officers,  as  fecretary,  chaplain, 
interpreters,  and  janizaries,  that  there  may  no  beany 
pretence  for  their  railing  any  fum  at  all  on  the  mer- 
chants or  merchandizes. 

In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  con  mis,  and  even  the 
amballaJor,  havereconife  to  two  deputies  of  the  com- 
pany, refidingin  the  Levant  ;  or,  if  the  affair  be  very 
important,  they  alterable  the  whole  body.  Here  are 
regulated  the  prefents  to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be 
made,  and  every  thing  to  be  deliberated  ;  and  on  the 
refohuions  here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  crea- 
furer  to  furniih  the  moneys,  &c.  required. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  this  company 
from  20  to  25  veffels,  carrying  from  25  to  30  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  merchandifes  exported  thither  are, 
cloths  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper, 
cochineal,  and  a  great  deal  of  iilver,  which  they  take 
up  at  Cadiz  :  the  returns  are  in  raw  lilk,  galls,  camlers, 
wools,  cottons,  Morocco  leather,  alb.es  for  making 
glafs  and  foap,  and  feveral  gums  and  medicinal  drugs. 
The  commerce  to  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  and  Scan- 
deroon,  is  not  efteemed  much  lefs  coniiderable  than 
that  of  the  Eafl  India  company  ;  but  is,  doubtleis, 
more  advantageous  to  Britain  ;  becaufe  it  takes  \>fF 
much  more  of  the  Britifli  manufactures  than  the  other, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  money.  The  places  re- 
ferved  for  the  commerce  of  this  company  are,  all  the 
fTates  of  Venice,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice  ;  the  flate  of 
Ragufa  ;  all  the  ftates  of  the  grand  feignor,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  ;  excepting 
Carthagcna,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Marfeillcs, 
Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Palermo, 
Meffina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Cornea  ;  and 
other  places  on  the  coafls  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

5.  The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  efta- 
blifhed  in  1750.  Contrary  to  the  former  practice  with 
regard  to  regulated  companies,  who  were  reckoned 
unfit  for  fuch  fort  of  fervice,  this  company  was  fub- 
jected  to  the  obligation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garri- 
fons.  It  was  exprefsly  charged  at  firft  with  the  main- 
tenance of  ali  the  Britifli  forts  and  garrifons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  thofe  only  which  lie  between 
Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  act 
which  eftablithes  this  company  (the  23d  of  George  II. 
c.  31  )  feems  to  have  had  two  diftinct  objects  in  view  ; 
firft,  to  reflrain  effectually  the  opprtfiive  and  monopo- 
lizing fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  directors  of  a  rege- 
lated company;  and,  fecondly,  to  force  them  as  much 
as  poffible  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  natural  to 


them,    towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and 
fons. 


garn- 


For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  admiffioii 
is  limited  to  forty    {hillings.     The   company  is  pro- 
hibited from   trading  in   their  corporate  capacity,  or 
upon  a  joint  ftock  ;  from  borrowing  money  upon  com- 
prefents  the  ambaflador  which  the  king  is  to  keep  at     mon  feal,  or  from  laying  any  reftraints  upon  the  trade 


the  Porte,  elects  two  confuls  for  Smyrna    and  Con- 
ftantinople, &c. 

One  of  the  beft  regulations  of  the  company 


is,  not 


to  leave  the  confuls,  or  even  ambaflador,  to  fix  the  im« 
Vol.  V. 


which  may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by 
all  pe-fons  being  Britilh  fubjects,  and  paying  the  fine. 
1  he  government  is  in  a  committee  ofniue  perfons  who 
meet  at  London,  but  who  are  chofen  annually  by  the 

F  f  freemen 
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Company,  freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Li- 

* ^—— '  yerpool  ;  three  from  each  place.     No  committee-man 

can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than  three  years 
together.  Any  committee-  man  might  be  removed  by 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  ;  now  by  a  com- 
mittee of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may  for  that  pnrpofe 
export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa  goods  and  ftores 
of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the  money  which  they 
mall  receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a  fum 
not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of 
their  clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Liver- 
pool ;  the  houfe-rent  of  their  office  at  London  ;  and 
all  other  expences  of  management,  commiflion,  and 
agency,  in  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum,  after 
defraying  thole  'different  expences,  they  may  divide 
among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  their  trouble, 
in  what  manner  they  think  proper.  "  By  this  confti- 
tution,  it  might  have  been  expected  (Dr  Smith  ob~ 
ferves),  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been 
effectually  reftrained,  and  the  firlt  of  thefe  purpofes 
fufficiently  anfwered.  It  would  feem,  however,  that 
it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th  of  George  111.  c.  20. 
the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been 
vefted  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa, 
yet  in  the  year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  III. 
c.  44.),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coaft  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary, 
to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifdictiou  of 
that  company,  was.  vefted  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjects.  The 
company  had  been  fnipected  of  reftraining  the  trade, 
and  of  eftabliihing  fome  fort  of  improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  23d  George  II.  they  could  do 
fo.  From  the  printed  debates  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons (not  always  the  moil  authentic  records  of  truth), 
it  appears,  however,  that  they  have  been  accufed  of 
this.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  beinp 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  factors,  in  their 
different  forts  and  fettlements,  being  all  dependent 
upon  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have 
given  peculiar  attention  to  the  confignments  and  com- 
miffions  of  the  former,  which  would  efiabliih  a  real 
monopoly." 

For  the  fecond  purpofe  mentioned,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  has  been  al- 
lotted to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about  13,000!. 
For  the  proper  application  of  this  fum,  the  committee 
is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  cnrfitor  baron  of 
exchequer  ;  which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid 
before  parliament.  c<  But  parliament  (continues  our 
author),  which  gives  fo  little  attention  to  the  applica- 
tion of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
13,0001.  a  year  ;  and  the  cnrfitor  baron  or  exchequer, 
from  his  profeffion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be 
profoundly  fkilled  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts  and 
garrifons.  The  captains  of  his  majefty's  navy,  indeed, 
or  any  other  commillioned  officers,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  admiralty,  may  enquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  forts  and  garrifons,  and  report  their  obfervations 
to  that  board.     But  that  board  feems  to  have  no  di- 


rect jurifdiction  over  the  committee,  nor  any  authori-  Company. 

ty  to  correct  thofe  whole  conduct  it  may  thus  enquire  * * 

into;  and  the  captains  of  his  majefty's  navy,  befides, 
are  not  fuppolcd  to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the 
fcience  of  fortification.  Removal  from  an  office,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of 
which  the  lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term, 
are  fo  very  fmall,  feems  to  be  the  utmoft  puniihment 
to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable  ;  for  any  fault, 
except  direct  malverfation,  or  embezzlement  either  of 
the  public  money  or  of  that  of  the  company,  and  the 
fear  of  that  puniihment,  can  never  be  a  motive  of  fuffi- 
cient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention 
to  a  buiinefs  to  which  he  has  no  other  intereft  to  at- 
tend. The  committee  are  accufed  of  haviny;  lent  out 
bricks  and  itones  from  England  for  the  reparation  of 
Cape  Coaft  Caftle  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  a  bufmefs 
for  which  parliament  had  feveral  times  granted  an  ex- 
traordinary fum  of  money.  Thefe  bricks  and  ftones 
too,  which  had  thus  been  fent  upon  fo  long  a  voyage, 
were  faid  to  have  been  of  fo  bad  a  qualiiy,  that  it  was 
necefiary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls 
which  had  been  repaired  with  them.  The  forts  and 
garrifons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  but  are  under 
the  immediate  government  of  the  executive  power ;  and 
why  thofe  which  lie  fouth  of  that  Cape,  and  which  too 
are,  in  part  at  leaft,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
ftate,  fhould  be  under  a  different  government,  it  feems 
not  very  eafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  rea(on." 

The  above  company  fucceeded  that  called  The  Roy- 
al Ajrican  Company,  which  traded  upon  a  joint  flock 
with  an  exclufive  privilege.  Though  England  began 
to  trade  to  Africa  as  early  as  the  year  1536,  and  feve- 
ral voyages  were  made  to  Guinea  in  1 588,  and  fome 
following  years,  for  the  importation  of  gold  and  ele- 
phants teeth,  nothing  like  a  company  was  formed  till 
the  year  1 588,  when  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
of  exclufive  privilege  to  certain  peribns  for  ten  years. 
In  16 1 8,  king  James  I.  eftablifhed  a  company  by  char- 
ter, which  was  loon  diffolved.  Another  company  was 
erected  by  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  1631,  which  met 
with  little  fuccefs  ;  but  the  demand  for  negroes  in  the 
Englifh  American  plantations  increafing,  a  third  com- 
pany was  eftablifhed  by  a  charter  granted  1662,  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  fecuring  to  him  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  country,  coafts,  i  Hands,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  or  not  pofleffed  by  any  other 
Chriftian  prince  ;  from  Cape  Blanco  in  200  N.  Lat.  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  34°  34'  S.  Lat.  The  char- 
ter was  foon  after  returned  into  the  king's  hands  by  the 
duke,  and  revoked,  by  confent  of  the  parties  afl'ocia- 
ted  with  him  in  the  enterprize  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  fourth  and  laft  exclufive  company  was  efta- 
blifhed and  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1672, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  African  Company.  A  ca- 
pital was  foon  raifed  of  n  1,000 1.  and  this  new  com- 
pany improved  their  trade,  and  increafed  their  forts  ; 
but  after  the  Revolution  in  1689,  this  trade  was  laid 
open.  In  1698,  all  private  traders  to  Africa  were 
obliged  by  flat.  9  and  10  Will,  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  in 
order  to  affift  the  company  in  maintaining  their  forts 
and  factories.  But  notwithflanding  this  heavy  tax, 
the  company  were  ftill  unable  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition ;  their  flock  and  credit  gradually  declined. 
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Company.  In  1712,  their  debts  had  become  fo  great,  thataparti- 

1 v — -  cuiar  ad  of  parliament  was  thought  ueceffary,  both  lor 

their  fecurity  an  J  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was 
enacted,  that  the  reiblution  of  two- thirds  of  thefe  cre- 
ditors in  number  and  value,  mould  bind  the  reft,  both 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  lhould  be  allowed  to 
the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concerning  thole 
debts".  In  1730,  their  affairs  were  in  fo  great  difor- 
der,  that  they  were  altogether  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing their  forts  and  garrifous  ;  the  fole  purpofe  and  pre- 
text of  their  inftitution.  From  that  year  till  their 
final  diifolution,  the  parliament  judged  it  neceifary  to 
allow  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  that 
purpofe.  In  1732,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
lofers  by  the  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  they  at  laft  refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether  ; 
to  fell  to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes 
which  they  purchased  upon  the  coaft  :  and  to  employ 
their  fervants  in  a  trade  to  {he  inland  parts  of  Africa 
for  gold  dull,  elephants  teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  &c.  But 
their  fuccefs  in  this  more  confined  trade  was  not  great- 
er than  in  their  former  extenfive  one.  Their  affairs 
continued  to  go  gradually  to  decline,  till  at  laft  being 
in  every  refpect  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  dif- 
folvcd  by  act  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  gar- 
rifous veiled  in  the  prefent  Regulated 'Company  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  Africa. 

II.  Joint-Stock  Companies,  eftablilhed either  by 
royal  charter  or  by  act  of  parliament,  differ  in  feveral 
refpects,  not  only  from  regulated  companies,  but  from 
private  copartneries.  1.  In  a  private  copartnery,  no 
partner,  without  the  confent  of  the  company,  can 
transfer  his  {hare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  how- 
ever, may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the 
copartnery,  and  demand  payment  from  them  of  his 
fhare  of  the  common  flock.  In  a  joint- ftock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of 
his  ihare  from  the  company ;  but  each  member  can, 
without  their  confent,  transfer  his  lhare  to  another 
perfon,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The 
value  of  a  mare  in  a  joint-flock  is  always  the  price 
which  it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  fum 
which  its  owner  ftands  credited  for  in  the  ftock  of  the 
company.  2.  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  company  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-ftock  com- 
pany, on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only  to 
the  extent  of  his  fhare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-ftock  company  is  always  ma- 
naged by  a  court  of  directors.  This  court  indeed  is 
frequently  fubjecr.,  in-  many  refpects,  to  die  controul 
of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom  pretend  to  underftand 
any  thing  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  company  ;  and  when 
the  fpirit  of  faction  happens  not  to  prevail  among 
them,  give  themfelves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive 
contentedly  fuch  half  yearly  or  yearly  dividend  as  the 
directors  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  rifk,  beyond  a  limi- 
ted fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become  adven- 
turers in  joint-ftock  companies,  who  would  upon  no 


account  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  copart-  Co 
nery.  Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly  draw  to 
themfelves  much  greater  flocks  than  any  private  co- 
partnery can  boail  of.  The  trading  ftock  of  the 
bouth  Sea  company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards 
or  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
rIhe  directors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  peoples  money  than  of  their 
own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  they  mould  watch 
over  it  with  the  fame  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the 
partners  in  a  private  copartnery  frequently  watch  over 
their  own.  Like  the  ftewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are 
apt  to  confider  attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not  for 
their  mailer's  honour,  and  very  eafily  give  themfelves 
a  difpenfation  from  having  it.  ^Negligence  and  pro- 
fusion, therefore,  muft  always  prevail,  moreorlefs,  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fuch  a  company.  It 
is  upon  this  account  that  joint-ftock  companies  for  fo- 
reign trade  have  feldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition againft  private  adventurers.  They  have,  ac- 
cordingly, very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive 
privilege ;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with 
one.  Without  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have  com- 
monly mifmanaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege they  have  both  mifmanaged  and  confined  it. 

The  principal  joint-ftock  companies  prefently  fub- 
fifting  in  Great  Britain  are,  the  South  Sea  and  the  Eaft 
India  companies  j  to  which  may  be  added,  though  of 
very  inferior  magnitude,  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company. 

T.  The  South-Sea  Company .  During  the  long  war 
with  France  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  payment 
of  thefailorsof  the  royal  navy  being  neglected,  they  re- 
ceived tickets  inftead  of  money,  and  were  frequently  ob- 
liged, by  their  neceflities,  to  fell  thefe  tickets  to  avarici- 
ous men  at  a  difcount  of  40  and  fometimes  so  per  cent. 
By  this  and  other  means,  the  debts  of  the  nation  un- 
provided for  by  parliament,  and  which  amounted  to 
9,471,3211.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers.  On 
which  Mr  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a 
fcheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  de- 
ficiences  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate  them 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South 
Sea;  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  "  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merch- 
ants of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  Fifh- 
ery,"  &c. 

Though  this  company  feem  formed  for  the  fake  of 
commerce,  the  miniftry  never  thought  ferioufly,  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettle- 
ment  on  the  coaft  of  South  America,  which  was  what 
flattered  the  expectations  of  the  people  ;  nor  was  it 
ever  carried  into  execution  by  this  company. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  at  6  per  cent.  In  the  third 
of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to 
5  per  cent,  and  the  company  advanced  lwo  millions 
more  to  the  government  at  the  fame  intereft.  By  the 
ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared,  that 
they  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  na- 
tional debts  ;  m  confideration  of  which,  the  company 
were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according 
to  the  fums  they  lhould  discharge  :  and  for  enabling 
them  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  purchaling  annuities,  ex- 
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Company,  changing  for  ready  money  new  exchequer  bills,  car- 
-*  rying  on  their  trade,  &c.  they  might,  by  fuch  means 
as  they  mould  think  proper,  raife  Inch  fums  of  money 
as  in  a  general  court  of  the  company  Ihould  be  judged 
necellary.  The  company  were  alio  empowered  to 
raife  money  on  the  contracts,  bonds,  or  obligations 
under  their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capi- 
tal flock.  But  if  the  fab-governor,  deputy-governor, 
or  other  members  of  the  company,  would  purchafe 
lands  or  revenues  of  the  crown  upon  account  of  the 
corporation,  or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on 
any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only 
on  which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament, 
fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company, 
ihould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme,  tranfacted  in  the  year 
1 720,  was  executed  upon  the  laft  mentioned  itatute. 
The  company  had  at  lirft  let  out  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  the  value  of  their  ftock,  for  the  fi'rft  five  years,  had 
rifen  falter  than  that  of  any  other  company  ;  and  his 
majefty,  after  purchaling  io,oool.  ftock,  had  conde- 
fcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  ftatute, 
the  South  Sea  bubble  was  projected.  The  pretence 
Was,  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  purchaling  annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the  o- 
ther  companies :  and  propofals  were  printed  and  diftribu- 
ted,  mowing  the  advantages  of  this  delign.  The  mm 
neceffary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the  profits 
that  were  to  arife  from  it  were  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  (hares,  or  fubf.riptions,  to  ne  purchafed 
by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the 
better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  directors  enga- 
ged to  make  very  large  dividends  ;  and  actually  de- 
clared, that  every  tool,  original  Hock  would  yield  50 1. 
per  annum:  which  occafioued  fo  great  a  rife  of  their 
ftock,  that  a  lhare  of  100 1  was  fold  for  upwards  of 
800  1.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July;  but  before 
the  end  of  September  it  tell  to  150I.  by  which  multi- 
tudes were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  occa- 
iioned,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too  well  known  ; 
mr.fl  of  the  directors  were  feverely  fined,  to  the  lofs 
of  nearly  all  their  property ;  fome  of  them  had  no 
hand  in  the  deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it ; 
but  it  was  agreed,  they  ought  to  have  oppofed  and 
prevented  it. 

The  South  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrifous  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  ex- 
empted from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joint- 
flock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  fubject.  But 
they  had  an  immenfe  capital  divided  among  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  pro- 
rufion,  mould  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Their  flock-jobbing  fpeculations  were  fucceeded  by 
mercantile  projects,  which,  Dr  Smith  obferves,  were 
not  much  better  conducted.  The  firfl  trade  which 
they  engaged  in,  was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  confequence 
of  what  was  called  the  Alfiento  contract  granted  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  the  exclulive  pri- 
vilege. But  as  it  was  not  expected  that  much  profit 
could  be  made  by  this  trade,  both  the  Portuguefe  and 


French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame  £ 
terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they 
were  allowed,  as  compensation,  to  fend  annually  a 
ihip  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  directly  to  the  Spa- 
niiii  Weft  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  an- 
nual fhip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  laid  to  have 
gained  confiderably  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caro- 
line in  1 731,  and  to  have  beenlofers,  more  or  lefs,  by 
almoil  all  the  reft.  Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by 
their  factors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  Spanilh  government;  but  was,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thole  very  factors  and  agents  ;  fome  of  whom  are 
faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year. 
In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the  kiug,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  diipofe  of  the  trade  and  tunnagc 
of  their  annual  (hip,  on  account  of  the  little  profit 
which  they  made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equiva- 
lent as  they  could  obtain  from  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the  whale- 
filhery.  Of  this  indeed  they  had  no  monopoly  ;  but 
fo  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  Britifh  Subjects 
appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages 
which  their  mips  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gain- 
ers by  one,  and  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their 
eighth  and  laft  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  fhips, 
ftores,  and  utenfils,  they  found  that  their  whole  lofs, 
upon  this  branch,  capital  and  intereft  included,  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of  L.  237,000. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe  capital  of  more 
than  L.  33,800,000,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
lent  to  government,  into  two  equal  parts:  The  one 
half,  or  upwards  of  L.  16,900,000,  to  be  put  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  other  government  annuities,  and 
not  to  be  fubject  to  the  debts  contracted,  or  lofTes  in- 
curred, by  the  directors  of  the  company,  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  mercantile  projects;  the  other  half 
to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  ftock,  and  to  be  fub- 
ject to  thofe  debts  and  lodes.  The  petition  was  too 
reafonable  not  to  be  granted.  In  1733,  they  again 
petitioned  the  parliament,  that  three-fourths  of  their 
trading  ftock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  ftock,  and 
only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  ftock,  or  expofed 
to  the  hazards  arifmg  from  the  bad  management  of 
their  directors.  Both  their  annuity  and  trading  flocks 
had,  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  than  L.  2,000,000 
each,  by  feveral  different  payments  from  government ; 
fo  that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to  L.  3,662,784, 
8s.  6  d.  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company 
upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Af- 
fiento  contract,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aixda-Chapelle, 
given  up  for  what  was  fuppofed  an  equivalent.  An 
end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spanifh  Weft  In- 
dies, the  remainder  of  their  trading  ftock  was  turned 
into  an  annuity  ftock,  and  the  company  ceafed  in  e- 
every  refpect  to  be  a  trading  company. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,fub- 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  21  directors ;  butnoper- 
fonis  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majefty  excepted,  un- 
lefs  fuch  governor  has  in  his  own  name  and  right,  L.  5000 
in  the  trading  flock;  the  fub-governor  is  to  have  L.  4000 
the  deputy-governor  L.  3000,  and  a  director  L.  2000, 
in  the  fame  ftock.  In  every  general  court,  every 
member  having,  in  his  own  name  and  right  L.  500  in 
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Company,  trading  ftock,  has  one  vote  ;  if  L.  2000  two  votes  ;  if 

» '  L.  3000  three  votes  ;  and  if  L.  5000  four  votes. 

2.  The  Eafl  India  Company.  The  firft,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Old  Eaft  India  Company,  was  eltablilhed  by 
a  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth  in  1600 ;  but  for 
fome  time  the  partners  feem  to  have  traded,  with  fe- 
parate  itocks,  though  only  in  the  fliips  belonging  to 
the  whole  company.  In  1612,  they  joined  their  Itocks 
into  one  common  capital;  and  though  their  charter 
was  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  it  was 
looked  upon  in  that  early  period  to  be  fufhcient'y  va- 
lid, and  no  body  ventured  to  interfere  with  their 
trade.  At  this  time  their  capital  amounted  to  about 
L.  740,000,  and  the  mares  were  as  low  as  L  50  ;  their 
trade  was  in  general  fuccefsful,  notwithstanding  fome 
heavy  lories,  chiefly  fuitained  through  the  maiiceof  the 
Dutch  Eait  India  company.  la.  proccfs  of  time, 
however,  it  came  to  be  underftood  that  a  royal  char- 
ter could  not  by  itfclf  convey  an  excluiive  privilege  to 
traders,  and  the  company  was  reduced  to  diftrefs  by 
reafon  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 
the  molt  of  their  trade.  This  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  whole  of 
that  of  James  II.  and  part  of  William  III.  when  in 
169S  a  propofil  was  made  to  parliament  for  advancing 
the  fum  of  L.  2,000,000  to  government,  on  condition 
of  erecting  the  fubfcribers  into  a  new  company  with  ex- 
cluiive privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  formidable  rival,  by 
offering  govenment  L.  700,000,  nearly  the  amount  of 
their  capital,  at  that  time  ;  but  fuch  were  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Itate  at  that  time,  that  the  larger  fum,  tho' 
at  eiglitper  cent,  intereft,  was  preferred  to  the  fmaller 
at  one  half  the  expence. 

Thus  were  two  Eaft    India  Companies    erected  in 
the  fame  kingdom,  which  could  not  but  be  very  pre- 
judicial   to  each  other.     Through  the   negligence  of 
thofe  who  prepared  the  act  of  parliament  alio,  the  new 
company  were  not  obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-flock. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  a  few  private  traders, 
whofe  fubferiptions  fcarce  exceeded  L  7200,  infilled  on 
aright  of  trading  feparately  at  their  ownrifk.     Thus  a 
kind  of  third  company  was  eflablifhed  ;  and  by  their 
mutual  contentions  with  one  another,  all  the  three  were 
brought  to  thebrink  of  ruin.    Upon  a  fubfequent  occa- 
fion,  in  1730,  a  propofal  was  made  to  parliament  for 
putting  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  regula- 
ted company,  and  thus  laying  it  in  fome  meafure  open. 
This,  however  was  oppofed  by  the  company,  who  re- 
prefented  in  flrong  terms  the  mifchiefs  likely  to  arife 
Smith's        from  fuch  a  proceeeding.     "  In  India    (they  faid),  it 
Wealth  of    vaifed  the  price  of  goods  fohigh,  that  they  were  not 
Nations,      worth th e  buying;  and  in  England,  by    overflocking 
vol.iii.  p.    the  market,  it  funk  the  price   to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
J34-  no  profit  could  be  made  of  them."     Here   Dr  Smith 

remarks,  that  by  a  more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  conveniency  of  the  public,  it  mufl  have 
reduced  very  much  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the 
Englifh  market,  cannot  well  be  doubted*;  but  that  it 
mould  have  raifed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian 
market,  feems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  extraor- 
dinary demand  which  that  competition  could  occafion, 
mufl  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immenfe 
ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  increafe  of  demand, 
adds  he,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  fometimes 
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raife  the  price  of  goods,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  Company, 
long  run.  It  encourages  production,  and  ihereby  in-  '  *  ' 
creafes  the  competition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  or- 
der to  underfell  one  another,  have  recourfe  to  new  di- 
viiions  of  labour  and  new  improvements  of  art,  which 
migh  never  otherwife  have  been  thought  of.  The 
miferable  effects  of  which  the  company  complained, 
were  the  cheapnefs  of  confumption  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  production,  precifely  the  two  effects 
which  it  is  the  baiinefs  of  political  economy  to  promote. 
The  competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  continue 
long.  In  1702  the  two  companies  were,  in  fome 
meaitue,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which 
the  queen  was  the  third  party  ;  and  in  1708,  they 
were,  by  act  of  parliament  perfectly  confolidated  into 
one  company  by  their  preient  name  of  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Into  this  act  it  was  thought  worthy  to  irifert  a  claufe, 
allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  traffic 
till  Michaelmas  1711,  but  at  the  fame  time  empower- 
ing the  directors,  upon  three  years  notice,  to  redeem 
their  capital  of  L.  7200,  and  thereby  convert  the 
whole  capital  of  the  company  into  a  joint-ftock.  By 
the  fame  act,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  confe- 
quence of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented 
from  L.2,ooo,oco  to  L.  3,200,000.  In  1743,  ano- 
ther million  was  advanced  to  government.  But  this 
being  raifed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but 
by  felling  annuities  and  contracting  bond-debts,  it  did 
not  augment  the  ftock  upon  which  the  proprietors 
could  claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  however,  their  trading 
ftock  was  augmented  ;  it  being  equally  liable  with  the 
other  L.  3,200,000,  to  the  loffes  fuflained,  and  debts 
contracted,  by  the  company  in  the  profecution  of 
their  mercantile  projects.  From  1708,  or  at  leafl 
from  171 1,  this  company  being  freed  from  all  com- 
petitors, and  fully  eftabliihed  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Englifh  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  carried  on  a 
fuccefsful  trade  ;  and  from  their  profits  made  annually 
a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  Unhappily, 
however,  in  a  ihort  time  an  inclination  for  war  and 
conquefls  began  to  take  place  among  their  fervants  ; 
which,  though  it  put  them  in  poireilion  of  extenfrve- 
territories  and  vaft  nominal  revenues,  yet  embarrafled 
their  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  have  not  to 
this  day  been  able  to  recover  themfelves.  The  parti- 
culars of  thefe  wars  are  given  under  the  articles  Bri- 
tain, and  Indostan.  Here  it  will  be  fufEcient  to 
obferve,  that  they  originated  during  the  wTar  in  1741 
through  the  ambition  of  M.  Dupleix  the  French  go- 
vernor of  Pondicherry,  who  involved  the  company  in 
the  politics  and  difputes  of  the  Indian  princes.  Af- 
ter carrying  on  hoftiiities  for  fome  time  with  various 
fuccefs,  they  atlafllofl  Madras,  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  it  was  reflored 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  During  the  war 
of  I75J>  they  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and  ex- 
tenfive  territory,  amounting,  as  was  then  faid,  to  near 
L. 5,000,000 per  annum. 

For  feveral  years  they  remained  in  quiet  pofTeflion 
of  the  revenue  arifing  from  this  territory,  though  it 
certainly  never  anfwered  the  expectations  that  had 
ben  formed  concerning  it.  But  in  1767  the  Britifh 
miniftry  laid  claim  to  the  territorial  pofTeffions  of  the 
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Company,  company,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  as  of 
• v ■  right  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  company,  ra- 
ther than  yield  up  their  territories  in  this  manner, 
agreed  to  pay  government  a  yearly  fnm  of  L.  400,000. 
They  had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  divi- 
dend from  about  fix  to  ten  per  cent.  :  that  is,  on  Lheir 
capital  of  L.  3200,000,  they  had  raifed  it  from 
L.  192,000  to  L. 320,000  a-year.  About  this  time 
alfo  they  were  attempting  to  raife  it  Still  further,  viz. 
from  10  to  12  \  per  cent.  ;  but  from  this  they  were  pre- 
vented by  two  fucceflive' a&s  of  parliament,  the  deiign 
of  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  more  fpeedy 
payment  of  their  debts,  at  this  time  eftimated  at  more 
than  fix  or  feven  millions  Sterling.  In  1769  they  re- 
newed iheir  agreement  with  government  for  five  years 
more,  ftipulating,  that  during  the  courfe  of  that  pe- 
riod they  mould  be  allowed  gradually  to  augment  their 
dividend  to  121  per  cent. ;  never  increasing  it,  however, 
more  than  one  per  cent,  annually.  Thus  their  annual 
payments  could  only  be  augmented  by  L.  608,000  be- 
yond what  they  had  been  before  their  late  territor'al 
acquifitions.  By  accounts  from  India  in  the  year 
1  768,  this  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and  military 
charges,  was  ftated  at  L.  2,048,747.  At  the  fame 
time  they  were  faid  to  poffefs  another  revenue,  ariiing 
partly  from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  cuftoms  efta- 
blifhed  at  their  different  fettlements,  amounting  to 
about  L. 439, 000.  The  profits  of  their  trade,  too, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the 
houfe  of  commons  amounted  to  at  leafc  L.  400,000 
v  per  annum  ;  their  accountant  made  it  L. 500,000  ;  and 
the  loweft  account  ftated  it  at  leafl  equal  to  the  high- 
eft  dividend  paid  to  their  proprietors.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  apparent  wealth,  however,  the  affairs  of  the 
company  from  this  time  fell  into  diforder  ;  infomuch 
that  in  1773  their  debts  were  augmented  by  an  arrear 
to  the  treafury  in  the  payment  of  the  L.  400,000  Sti- 
pulated ;  by  another  to  the  cuftomhoufe  for  duties  un- 
paid ;  by  a  large  Sum  borrowed  from  the  bank  ;  and 
by  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  L.  1,200,000.  Thus  they  were  not  on- 
ly obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  all  at  once  to  fix 
per  cent,  but  to  apply  to  government  for  ailiftance.  A 
particular  account  of  this  tranfaction  is  given  under  the 
article  Britain.  Here'it  may  be  mentioned  in  genera], 
that  the  event  proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  com- 
pany, as  they  were  now  fubjected  to  an  interference 
of  government  altogether  unknown  before.  Several 
important  alterations  were  made  in  their  constitution 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fettlements  of  Madras 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  hitherto  been  entirely 
independent  of  one  another,  were  fubjected  to  a  gover- 
nor-general, afhfted  by  a  council  of  four  afleiTors.  The 
nomination  of  the  firft  governor  and  council,  who  were 
to  refide  at  Calcutta,  was  aiTumed  by  parliament ;  the 
power  of  the  court  of  Calcutta,  which  had  gradually 
extended  its  jurifdiction  over  the  reft,  was  now  redu- 
ced and  confined  to  the  trial  of  mercantile  caufes,  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  originally  inftituted.  In- 
stead of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of  judicature  was  efta- 
blifhed,  confiftin^of  a  chief  juftice  and  three  judges 
to-be  appointed  by  the  crown.  Befides  thefe  altera- 
tions, the  flock  necellary  to  in'title  any  proprietor  to 
vote  at  the  general  courts  was  raifed  from  L.  500  to 
L.  1000.     To  vote  on  this  qualification,  too,  it  was 


neceSSary  that  he  Should   have  poliefTed  it,  if  acquired  Company. 

by  his  own  purchafe  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at  ' *■' ' 

kail  one  year,  inftead  of  fix  months,  the  term  requi- 
site formerly.  The  court  of  24  directors  had  before 
been  chofen  annually  -,  but  it  was  now  enacted,  that 
each  director  mould  for  the  future  be  chofen  for  four 
years  ;  fix  of  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  office  by 
rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
chofen  at  the  election  of  the  fix  new  directors  for  the 
enfuing  year.  It.  was  expected  that,  in  confequence 
of-  thefe  alterations,  the  courts  both  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  directors  would  be  likely  to  act  with  more 
dignity  and  fteadinefs  than  formerly.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  company  and  its  fer- 
vants  fhowed  the  utnioft  indifference  about  the  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  of  the  people  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  fubjected  to  their  jurisdiction.  This  indifference, 
too,  was  more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  diminiihed 
by  fome  of  the  new  regulations.  The  houfe  of  com- 
mons, for  inftance,  had  refolved,  that  when  the 
L.  1,600,000  lent  to  the  company  by  government  Should 
be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts  reduced  to  L.  1,500x00, 
they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per- 
cent, upon  their  capital;  and  that  whatever  remained 
of  their  revenues  and  nett  profits  at  home  (hould  be 
divided  into  four  parts  ;  three  of  them  to  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth 
to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  further  reduc- 
tien  of  their  bond-debts,  or  for  the  difcharge  of  other 
contingent  exigencies  which  the  company  might  la- 
bour under.  But  it  could  fcarce  be  expecled  that,  if 
the  company  were  bad  Stewards  and  bad  fovereigns 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits  be- 
longed to  ihemftlves,  they  would  be  better  when  three 
fourths  of  thefe  belonged  to  other  people.  The  regu- 
lations of  1773,  cherefore,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  the  company,  Among  other  institutions, 
it  had  been  at  this  time  enacted,  that  the  prefidency 
of  Bengal  fhould  have  a  Superiority  over  the  other  pre- 
fidencies  in  the  country  ;  the  falary  of  the  chief  juftice 
was  fixed  at  L.8000 per  annum,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
judges  at  L.  6000  each.  In  confequence  of  this  act, 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  the 
occafion,  fet  fail,  with  three  other  judges,  for  India 
in  the  year  1 774.  The  powers  with  which  they  were 
invefted  were  very  extraordinary.  They  had  the  title 
of  His  Majefty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  In- 
dia. Civil  law,  common  law,  ecclefiaftical,  criminal, 
and  admiralty  jurifdiction,  belonged  of  right  to  them. 
They  were  empowered  to  try  Europeans  on  perfonal 
actions,  and  to  affefs  damages,  without  a  jury.  Every 
native,  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  theferviceof  the 
company,  or  in  their  territories,  was  made  fubject  to 
their  jurifdiction,  wiih  a  view  to  prevent  the  Euro- 
peans from  eluding  juftice  under  the  pretence  of  em- 
ploying natives  in  the  com  million  of  their  crimes  ;  fo 
that  in  fact  they  were  abfolute  lords  and  fovereigns  of 
the  whole  country. 

Such  exceffive  and  unlimited  powers  conferred  on 
any  fmall  number  of  men,  could  not  but  be  extremely 
difagreeable  to  the  Europeans,  who  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  enjoy  a  liberty  almoft  equally  unbounded  before; 
nor  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  judges,  thus  fud- 
denly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  fubjects  to  the  height  of 
defpotifm,  would  always  ufe  their  power  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable 
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tionable  manner.  Thedefignof  the  eftablilhment  was  to 
prelerve  the  commerce  and  re  venuesof  the  company  from 
depredation,  by  fabje&iiig  its  fervants?  to  the  controul 
of  the  court ;  to  relieve  the  fubject  from  oppreifion  by 
facilitating  the  means  of  redreis  ;  and  to  fix  a  regular 
courfe  of  jnftice  for  the  fecunty  of  liberty  and  proper- 
ty. Inftead  of  conlidering  the  circumftances  of  the 
country,  however,  or  the  manners  and  cuiloms  of  the 
natives,  the  judges  now  precipitately  introduced  the 
Britilh  laws  in  their  full  extern,  without  the  leaft  mo- 
dification to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  Aliatics, 
who  had  been  acenftomed  to  others  of  a  quite  diffe- 
rent nature  ;  nor  did  they  even  pay  the  leaft  regard  to 
the  religious  inftitutions  or  habits  to  which  the  Indians 
are  fo  obftinately  attached,  that  they  would  fooner 
part  with  life  itfelf  than  break  through  an  article  of 
them. 

Beiidcs  this  it  wasfaid,  that,  on  the  fir  ft  arrival  of  the 
judges,  they  endeavoured  to  extend  their  authority  be- 
yond even  what  the  Britilh  legi  (lature  had  allowed  them. 
Kence  they  were  frequently  at  variance  with  the  council; 
and  complaints  of  their  conduct  were  repeatedly  fent  to 
England  by  the  fervants  of  the  company.  Thefe  pro- 
duced a  letter  in  1777  from  the  directors  to  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, fecretary  offtate  for  the  fouthern  department. 
In  this  they  itated,  that  the  fupreme  court  of  India 
had  extended  its  jurifdiction  to  thofe  whom  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  or  par- 
liament to  fubject  to  its  authority.  It  had  alfo  taken 
cognizance  of  matters  which,  they  apprehended,  be- 
longed properly  to  other  courts.  That  the  judges  con- 
lidered  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  in  force,  and 
binding  on  the  natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  governed,  and  that  the  jurifdiction  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fupreme  court  was  incompatible  with 
the  powers  given  by  parliament  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral and  council,  obftructed  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
vcrment,  and  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives ;  all  which  they  feared  would  prevent  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  government  of  India  upon  any  fettled  or 
permanent  foundation. 

This  letter  not  having  produced  any  effect,  the  dif- 
contents  of  India,  both  in  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
continued  and  increafed.  The  decilions  of  the  judges 
were  fuch  as  by  no  means  did  them  honour.  A  num- 
ber of  adventurers  had  alfo  emigrated  along  with  them, 
in  hopes  of  enriching  themfelves  under  the  new  con- 
ftitution. Some  of  thefe  were  of  the  loweft  fort  of 
people,  who  had  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoflible 
for  them  to  remain  in  England  on  account  of  their 
vices  or  extravagance.  Many  fuch  perfons  had  en- 
rolled themfelves  among  the  domeftics  of  the  judges, 
or  had  become  their  immediate  dependents  ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  were  permitted  to  affume  the  charac- 
ters of  attorneys,  court-officers,  under  fheriffs,  and 
bailiffs.  It  may  ealily  be  fuppofed,  that  people  of 
fuch  characters  would  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  pro- 
mote fuits  in  the  fupreme  court :  and  in  this  fome  of 
them  employed  themfelves  with  great  fuccefs.  The 
confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember 1780,  a  petition  was  prefented  againft  the  fu- 
preme  court  by  a  great  number  of  Britiih  inhabitants 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  In 
this,  complaint  was  made  of  the  indifcriminate  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  Judges  of  the  fupreme  court  attempt-  Company, 
ed  to  exercife  the  Engliih  laws  in  that  country,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  refufed  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  Britilh  fubject,  viz,  that  of  trial  by  jury,  f  hey 
intreated  the  houfe  "  to  reflect  on  the  innumerable 
hardihips  which  muft  enfue,  and  the  univerfal  coniu- 
fion  which  muft  be  occaiioned,  by  giving  to  the  volu- 
minous laws  of  England  a  boundleis  retroipective  pow- 
er in  the  midfl  of  Alia,  and  by  an  application  of  thofe 
laws  made  for  the  freeft  and  molt  enlightened  people 
on  earth,  the  principle  of  whofe  conftitution  was  lound- 
ed  on  virtue  and  liberty,  to  tranfactions  with  the  na- 
tives of  India,  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  lived 
under  a  defpotic  government  founded  on  fear  and  re- 
itraint.  What  mult  be  the  terrors  of  individuals  to 
find  their  titles  to  property,  and  their  tranfactions  with 
the  natives  previous  to  the  eftablilhment  of  this  court 
of  judicature,  tried  by  the  ftandard  of  the  Engliih. 
law,  and  by  men  educated  under  its  forms,  and  una- 
voidably imbibing  its  prejudices,  when  no  fuch  laws- 
could  be  known  to  or  practifed  by  natives  or  Euro- 
peans then  reliding  in  the  country,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  perfons  of  legal  knowledge  in 
the  country  to  advife  or  aliift  them  ?  No  tyranny  could 
be  more  fatal  in  its  confequences,  than  that  a  court, 
invefted  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  firfl  courts 
in  England,  Ihould  alfo  poilefs  undefined  powers  and 
jurifdiction,  of  which  its  judges  were  the  fole  interpre- 
ters, and  at  fuch  an  immenfe  diftance  from  the  mother 
country.  This  was  in  truth  the  lituation  of  the  Bri- 
tilh fubjects  in  India  at  that  time  ;  for  the  judges  of 
the  fupreme  court  could  at  pleafure  determine  on  the 
denomination  of  a  civil  jury,  the  degree  of  guilt  in- 
curred by  any  offence,  the  ltatute  by  which  it  fhould 
be  tried,  what  penalties  fhould  be  indicted,  as  well  as 
who  were  and  who  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

"  Befides  their  other  powers  alfo,  the  judges  of  the  fu- 
preme court  were  allowed  to  fit  as  a  court  of  chancery,, 
and  in  that  capacity  to  revife,  correct,  re fcind,  or  con- 
firm the  decilions  palled  by  themfelves  as  a  court  of 
law;  and,  by  another  part  of  their  conftitution;  they 
were  allowed  to  ftop  execution  in  criminal  cafes  until 
his  Majefty's  pleafure  was  known.  The  petitioners 
conceived,  that  there  muft  be  fome  fundamental  error 
in  that  inftitution,  which  required  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  temper,  integrity,  and  ability,  to  carry 
its  purpofes  into  execution  ;  and  they  did  not  hefitate 
to  declare,  that  to  adminifter  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  inftitution  of  the  fupreme  court,  without  com- 
mitting flagrant  acts  of  injuftice,  and  doing  great  de- 
triment to  the  public,  required  more  equity,  modera- 
tion, difcernment,  and  enlightened  abilities,  than  they 
could  hope  to  find  in  any  fet  of  men."  They  con- 
cluded with  earneftly  foliciting  parliament,  that  a  triaL 
by  jury  might  be  granted  to  the  Britifh  fubjects  in 
Bengal,  in  all  cafes  where  it  was  eftablifhed  by  law  in 
England ;  that  the  retrofpective  powers  of  the  fu-„ 
preme  court  might  be  limited  to  the  time  of  its  efta- 
blifhment  in  Bengal ;  that  it  fhould  be  defined  beyond 
the  power  of  difcretional  diftifiction,  who  the  perfons 
were  that  properly  came  under  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
court,  and  who  did  not  ;  that  it  fhould  be  exprefsly 
declared  what  ftatutes  fhould,  and  what  fhould  not,  be 
in  force  in  Bengal ;  that  diftLnct  and  feparate  judges 

for 
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Company,  for  the  law  and  equity  fides  of  the  court  fliould  be  ap- 

' ^— '  pointed  ;  and  that  a  power  of  delaying  executions  in 

criminal  cafes  until  his  Majelty's  pleafure  was  known, 
Ihould  be  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council. 

This  petition  was  foon  followed  by  another  figned 
by  Warren  Mailings,  ESq ;  governor-general,  Philip 
Francis  and  Edward  Wheeler,  ESqs;  counfellorsforthe 
government  and  presidency  ©f  Fort-William  in  Ben- 
gal; in  which  they  represented,  <'  that  though  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  at  Cal- 
cutta, as  well  as  the  powers  granted  to  the  governor 
general  and  council,  were  clearly  limited  by  parlia- 
ment and  the  king's  letters  patent,  yet  the  chief 
juftice  and  judges  of  that  court  had  exercifed  authori- 
ty over  peribns  not  legally  within  their  jurisdiction, 
and  had  illegally  and  improperly  advifed  and  admitted 
fuits  againft  the  governor-general  and  council  ;  that 
they  had  attempted  to  execute  their  writs  upon  natives 
of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  who  were  not 
within  their  jurisdiction  :  the  governor  and  council 
therefore  had  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of 
oppofing  them,  and  of  affording  protection  to  the 
country  and  people,  who  were  placed  under  their  own 
immediate  infpection,  and  freeing  them  from  the  terrors 
of  a  new  and  ufurped  dominion.  They  had  even  been 
obliged  to  make  ule  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  re- 
fill the  proceedings  of  the  judges  and  their  officers  : 
And  they  declared,  that  no  other  conduct  could  have 
faved  thofe  provinces  and  the  interefts  of  the  company, 
or  of  the  Britiih  nation  itfelf,  from  the  ruin  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  They  alfo  declared  themfelves 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  extend,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Englilh  law,  which  were  Still  more  intolerable  than 
the  law  itfelf,  would  be  fuch  a  constraint  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  thofe  provinces,  by  the  difference  of 
fuch  laws  and  forms  from  their  laws,  that  they  might 
at  laft  inflame  them,  notwithstanding  their  known 
mildnefs  and  patience,  into  an  open  rebellion."  The 
petition  was  concluded,  by  Soliciting  an  indemnity 
from  the  legal  conSequences  of  the  reliStance  they  had 
been  obliged  to  make  to  that  court. 

While  the  Britiih  were  thus  e:-;preffing  their  dif- 
pleaSure  againft  the  conduct  of  thefe  judges,  the  na- 
tives were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation  and 
defpair  by  the  acts  of  oppreffion  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  them.  A  profecution  for  forgery  had  been 
commenced  againft  Nundcomar,  a  bramin  of  the 
firSt  rank  in  Bengal.  The  crime  was  not  capital  by 
the  laws  of  Ixidoftan,  and  had  been  committed  many 
years  before ;  yet  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  and  in- 
justice was  this  man  condemned  and  executed  oh  the 
BritiSh  Statute,  by  which  forgery  is  made  capital ;  a  Sta- 
tute which,  at  the  commiihon  of  the  crime,  he  had 
never  heard  of,  nor  could  ever  dream  that  he  would  be 
fubjected  to  its  power.  What  rendered  this  execution 
the  more  remarkable  was,  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
charge  of  forgery  was  brought  againft  him,  Nund- 
comar had  been  employed  in  exhibiting  an  accuSation 
againft  Mr  Haftings.  This,  together  with  the  hur- 
ry in  which  the  court  were  to  have  him  put  to  death 
(for  the  court  refuSed  to  allow  him  a  refpiie  till  his 
Majesty's  pleafure  was  known),  made  the  natives  con- 
clude, that  he  was  executed,  not  on  account  of  the 
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forgery,  but  for  having  ventured  to  prefer  an  accuSa-  Company, 
tion  againlt  an  Englilh  governor.     In  other  reSptcts  *-— -v— — - 
they  were  terrified  to  Such  a  degree,  that  many  of  them 
ran  into  the  river  on  feeing  a  bramin   put   to  death 
with  fuch  circumstances  of  ignominy. 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  execution  of  Nundcomar 
was  kept  up  by  frefh  decilions  of  the  fupreme  court. 
Among  thofe  the  Patna  caufe,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  was  one  of  the  molt  remarkable.  An  adven- 
turer, named  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn,  had  come  from  Ca- 
bul  in  Perfia  to  Bengal,  where  he  entered  himfelf  in 
the  fervice  of  the  company,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  horfe.  Having  gained  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  obtained  from  the  Mogul  a  grant 
of  lands  called  an  Ult/rmghaiv  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 


he    retired  from    the 


army, 


and  fettled    in    Patna. 


About  this  time,  when  advanced  in  years,  he  married 
a  woman  of  low  rank,  named  Nadara  Begum,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  Plis  brother,  Allum  Beg,  came 
likewife  to  Patna;  and  on  his  leaving  the  place  Some 
time  after,  committed  the  care  of  one  of  his  fohs, 
named  Behader  Beg,  to  his  brother  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  .1776,  a  difpute  enfued 
concerning  the  inheritance  betwixt  the  widow  and 
Behader  Beg.  The  widow  having  taken  pofleffion 
of  the  whole  property  of  Shahaz,  the  nephew,  as 
adopted  Son  and  heir,  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Patna,  on  the  2d  or  January  1777,  Setting 
forth  his  claim.  In  this  petition  he  ltated,  that  the 
widow  was  removing  and  fecre ting  the  effects  of  the 
deceaSed ;  and  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  orders 
Should  be  given  to  prevent  their  removal ;  to  recover 
fuch  as  had  already  been  carried  away ;  and  that  the 
cadi  or  Indian  judge  Ihould  be  directed  to  alcertain 
his  right.  As  the  parties  were  Mahometants,  the 
council  of  courfe  referred  the  cauSe  to  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties,  the  proper  officers  for  determining  it  ac- 
cording to  the  eltablilhed  laws  of  the  country.  Thefe 
having  inquired  into  the  matter,  reported,  that  the 
title-deeds,  on  which  the  widow  pretended  to  found 
her  right,  appeared  to  be  forged  ;  and  that,  even  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  life-time  of  Shahaz,  they 
were  Still  informal,  on  account  of  a  point  of  the  Ma- 
hometan law,  which  requires,  that  to  make  deeds  of 
gift  valid,  pollellion  Ihould  be  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  executing  or  delivering  them  over  ;  but  that,  as  no 
polfeilion  of  this  kind  had  been  given,  the  eftate  ought 
to  be  divided  according  to  the  Mahometan  law  ;  viz. 
one-fourth  to  the  wife,  and  three-fourths  to  the  ne- 
phew; as  the  representative  of  his  father  Allum  Beg, 
who  was  considered  as  the  more  immediate  heir  of  the 
deceafed.  This  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Patna,  with  the  following  exception  in  favour  of 
the  widow,  that  the  heir  at  law  Should  pay  her  one- 
fourth  of  the  rents  of  the  ultumghaw,  or  royal  grant, 
for  her  fupport  during  life.  The  widow,  however, 
refuSed  to  Submit  to  the  decifion,  or  to  deliver  up  the 
effects  of  her  hufband ;  in  conftquence  of  which  com- 
pulfatory  methods  were  ufed  ;  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Some  Englilhlawyers,  an  action  of  treSpaSs  was  brought, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  againft  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties  for  their  proceedings  againft  her,  laying 
the  damages  at  about  66, ceo  1.  Sterling.  Thisprocefs 
being  brought  before  the  fupreme  court,  was  by  them 
conducted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  entail  everlafting 
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Company,  infamy  on  the  actors.     They  began  with  obliging  the 

* '  cadi  and  mufties  to  find  bail  in  no  lefs  than  40,000 

pounds  for  their  appearance,  which  was  immediately 
given  by  the  council  at  Patna.  The  fupreme  court 
then  having  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and 
decided  the  matter  in  the  mofl  rigorous  manner,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  forms  of  Englith  law,  ail'died  the 
cadi  and  mufties  in  damages  no  lefs  than  30,0001. 
Sterling.  Their  houfes  and  effects  were  feized  by  the 
fherifF's  officers,  and  publicly  put  up  to  fale  :  the  cadi, 
who  was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in 
office  for  many  years  with  great  applaufe,  died  on  his 
way  to  the  common  gaol  at  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
nephew  and  two  mufties  were  conveyed,  being  a  dis- 
tance of  no  lefs  than  400  miles  from  their  former  re- 
fidence  at  Patna.  A  hut,  however,  was  commenced 
againft  the  widow,  on  account  of  having  forged  the 
title-deeds  by  which  fhe  claimed  her  hufband's  eftate  ; 
but  it  was  fupprefled  on  account  of  fome  infor- 
mality. 

Another  decifion,  by  which  the  fupreme  court  like- 
wife  incurred  much  cenfure,  was  that  againft  Jagger- 
naut,  the  principal  public  officer  of  a  Mahometan  court 
at  Dacca.  The  action  was  brought  at  the  inftigation 
of  an  Englifh  atcorney,  in  behalf  of  one  Khyne,  a  fer- 
vant  or  meilenger,  who  had  been  fined  and  imprifoned 
for  a  mifdemeanor,  in  which  Jaggernant  had  concur- 
red in  virtue  of  his  office  as  judge  of  the  Nizamut 
(the  name  of  the  Mahometan  court  juft  mentioned). 
The  fheriff-officers  attempted  to  arreft  the  judge  as 
he  fat  on  the  tribunal ;  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
much  difturbance.  Taggernaut,  with  his  officers,  de- 
nied the  authority  of  the  fupreme  court  over  the  Niza- 
mut, and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  writ.  The  Eng- 
lifh fheriff-officers  proceeded  to  force  ;  and  a  violent 
fcuffle  enfuing.  Jaggernaut's  father  was  wounded  in 
the  head  with  a  (word  by  one  of  the  under-fherifPs  at- 
tendants, while  his  brother-in-law  was  very  dange- 
roufly  wounded  with  a  piftol  bullet  by  the  under-fheriff 
himfelf.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  an 
abfolute  refufal  of  fhe.judge  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
criminal  matters  ;  and  this  was  intimated  in  a  letter 
from  the  council  at  Dacca  to  the  Englifh  governor 
and  council  of  India;  wherein  they  declared  that  all 
criminal  juftice  v/as  at  a  fband. 

The  fupreme  court,  having  proceeded  in  this  arbi- 
trary and  oppreffive  manner  for  fome  time,  at  length 
attempted  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  the  heredi- 
tary Zemindars  of  Bengal.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  tri- 
butary lords,  or  great  landholders,  who  are  anfwerable 
to  the  company  for  the  revenues  or  rents  of  the  di- 
stricts ;  and  excepting  the  circumftances  of  remitting 
their  revenues  to  the  company,  have  not  the  leaft  con- 
nection with  the  Englifh  in  any  refpect.  At  the  time 
we  fpeak  of,  however,  a  writ,  upon  an  action  of  debt, 
was  iffued  out  to  arrefl  one  of  thefe  Zemindars  in  his 
palace.  Timely  notice,  however,  was  given,  by  one 
of  the  company's  collectors,  of  this  attempt  to  the 
governor  and  council,  and  application  made  to  protect 
a  man  of  fuch  quality  from  the  dilgrace  of  an  arreft. 
They  being  unanimoudy  of  opinion  that  the  Ze;*nin- 
dar  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
Calcutta,  defired  him  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  writ. 
The  court,  however,  determined  to  enforce  their  pro- 
cefs  by  a  writ  of  fequeftration ;  upon  which  the  na- 
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tives,  who  are  fuperftitioufly  attached  to  their  Zemin-  Company. 
dars,  rofe  in  his  defence,  and  iufulted  the  fhcrift's  of- 
ficers. The  latter  having  obtained  a  reinforcement, 
the  Zemindar's  palace  was  entered  by  86  men  armed 
with  bludgeons,  cutlad'es,  and  mufkets  ;  the  apartment 
of  his  women,  always  held  inviolably  facred  by  the 
Afiatics  ;  was  broken  open;  his  temple  profaned  ;  and 
the  image,  which  was  the  object  of  his  worfhip,  put  in- 
to a  bafket,  and  carried  off  with  fome  common  lum- 
ber. This  roufed  the  attention  of  the  governor  and 
council  ;  who,  from  a  full  conviction  of  the  ruinous 
•  tendency  of  thefe  proceedings,  determined  at  laft  to 
oppofed  force  by  force.  They  accordingly  fern  a  par- 
ty of  military  to  apprehend  the  Sheriff's  people,  and 
they  were  all  conducted  prifoners  to  Calcutta.  The 
judges  ordered  attachments  againfl  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  troops,  and  againft  two  other  fervants 
of  the  company;  while  the  governor  and  council  en- 
deavoured to  juftify  their  proceedings,  by  writing  to 
England  as  already  mentioned. 

Befides  all  this,  the  natives  themfelves  teflified  their 
difapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
very  ftrong  terms.  A  petition  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty  was  fent  by  the  natives  of  Patna;  in  which  are. 
the  following  remarkable  padages  :  "  When  the  ordi- 
nances of  this  court  of  judicature  were  iffued,  as  they 
were  all  contrary  to  the  cuftoms,  modes,  ufages,  and 
inftitutions  of  this  country,  they  occafioned  terror  in 
us  ;  and  day  by  day,  as  the  powers  of  this  court  have 
become  more  eftablifhed,  our  ruin,  uneafmefs,  disho- 
nour, and  difcredit,  have  accumulated  ;  till  at  laft  we 
are  reduced  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  we  coniider  death 
to  us  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dread  we  entertain 
of  the  court :  for  from  this  court  no  credit  or  charac- 
ter is  left  to  us,  and  we  are  now  driven  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. Several  who  poffeffed  means  and  ability, 
deeming  flight  as  their  only  fecurity,  have  banifhed 
themfelves  from  the  country  ;  but  bound  as  we  are  by 
poverty  and  inability,  and  fettered  by  the  deareft  ties 
of  confanguinity,  we  do  not  all  of  us  poffefs  the  means 
of  flight,  nor  have  we  power  to  abide  the  oppreffion  of" 
this  court." — "  If,  which  God  forbid  !  it  fhould  fo 
happen,  that  this  our  petition  mould  not  be  accepted, 
and  fhould  be  rejected  at  the  chamber  of  audience, 
thofe  amongft  us  who  have  power  and  ability,  discard- 
ing all  affection  for  our  families,  will  fly  to  any  quar- 
ter we  can  ;  whilft  the  remainder,  who  have  no  means 
or  ability,  giving  themfelves  up  with  pious  refignatiou 
to  their  fate,  will  fit  down  in  expectation  of  death." 

Thefe  repeated  complaints  could  not  but  be  taken 
notice  of  in  parliament.  On  the  12th  of  February 
T781,  General  Smith  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  the  petition  from  the  Britifh  inhabi- 
tants of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  fhould  be  taken 
into  confideration  by  a  Select,  committee,  confiSting  of 
iyperfons,  chofen  by  ballot.  In  the  introduction  to 
his  motion,  he  Stated  briefly  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
fupreme  court  in  the  particulars  already  related  ;  and 
concluded,  that  the  affairs  of  Bengal  required  the  im- 
mediate attenion  and  confideration  of  parliament.  The 
matter  was  accordingly  debated;  when,  after  various 
propofals.  a  motion  was  at  length  made  by  General 
Smith,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  explain  and 
amend  fo  much  of  an  act  paile-d  in  the  1 3th  y-ar  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Eaft 
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Company.  India  company,  as  related  to  the  adminift ration  of  ju- 
'  ftice  in  Bengal  ;  and  alfo  to  indemnify  the  governor 
and  council  of  Bengal  for  having  refilled  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  an  order  of  the  fupreme  court 
of  judicature  in  that  kingdom."  Leave  was  according- 
ly given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  houfe  having  refol- 
veditfelf  into  a  committee,  Lord  North  obferved,  "  that 
it  had  been  much  his  wiih  that  an  agreement  for  the 
renewal  of  the  company's  charter  had  been  made  in  an 
amicable  manner ;  and  that  voluntary  proportions 
fhould  have  come  from  themfelves,  offering  terms  for 
the  benefit  of  the  exclufive  trade  and  the  territorial  ac- 
quisitions. No  fuch  terms,  however,  had  been  pro- 
pofed,  nor  any  agreement  made.  A  negociation  had 
indeed  taken  place  between  him  and  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  ;  but  the  proportions  made  by  them 
were  neither  fuch  as  the  public  might  expect,  nor  had 
the  company  any  right  to  them.  With  regard  to  the 
territorial  pofleilions,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
they  of  right  belonged  to  the  public  ;  though  how  far 
it  might  be  proper  to  allow  the  revenue  of  them  to  re- 
main in  the  poilelfion  of  the  company  was  quite  ano- 
ther matter.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  proper  to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  pof- 
felfed  an  exclufive  trade,  but  he  never  would  confent 
to  forego  the  claim  of  the  public.  He  made  a  mo- 
tion, therefore,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  three-fourths  of  the  furplus  of  the  net  pro- 
fits of  the  Eaft  India  company,  ever  fince  the  compa- 
ny's bond-debt  was  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  and  the 
company's  dividends  havebeen  tightper  cent.pera?innm, 
belong  to  the  public  ;  and  that  L. 600,000  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  in  dilcharge  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  be  paid  into  his  majefty's  exchequer  by  inftal- 
ments,  in  fuch  manner,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  ihall  be 
agreed  on."  This  propofal  was  vehemently  oppofed  by 
the  minority.  Mr  Burke  called  it  the  daring  effort  of 
a  minifter  determined  on  rapine  and  plunder,  without 
regard  to  truth,  honour,  or  juftice.  Mr  Hull'cy  re- 
probated the  idea  of  taking  L.  600,000  from  the  com- 
pany in  their  circumftances  at  that  time.  He  produ- 
ced a  paper  full  of  arithmetical  calculations,  which  he 
read  to  the  houfe;  aiTerting  that  they  contained  an  ex- 
act ftate  of  the  amount  of  the  company's  exports  and 
imports,  the  expences  of  their  trade  at  home,  and  the 
balance  of  profit  of  each  year,  for  many  years  paft,  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  territorial  from  the  commercial  income 
and  expences.  From  thrfe  he  (bowed,  that  the  com- 
mercial and  territorial  revenues  of  the  company  had, 
upon  an  average  for  16  years,  conftituted  a  fum  equi- 
valent to  a  proportion  of  16  per  cent. ;  that  9  per  cent.. 
of  this  had  arifen  from  the  commercial  profits  accruing 
to  the  company  ;  and  therefore,  that  there  had  not 
been  S  per  cent,  divided  upon  that  part  of  the  profits  to 
Which  the  public  had  any  claim  or  pretention.  The 
acceflion  of  territorial  poiTeflions,  he  obferved,  had 
brought  along  with  it  additional  expences  ;  and  the 
public  had  already  received  a  very  large  mare  of  the 
company's  profits.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  company  fhould  always  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
as  ample  and  full  relief  to  the  public  burdens  as  their 
fituation  would  allow  ;  and  if  they  did  this,  he  faw  no 
reafon  why  the  minifter  fhould  expect  any  more.  Mr 
Dempfter  reminded  the  houfe  of  the  confequences  of 
violating  the  American  charters  -,  and  added,  that  to 


tear  from  the  company  by  force  what  was  not  ftipula- 
ted  in  any  act  of  parliament,  would  be  a  breach  of 
public  faith  difgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  fuch  as 
would  damp  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  and    adventure 

which  had  been  productive  of  fuch  happy  effects 

Notwithffandingtheferemonftrances,  however,  the  bill 
was  at  laft  palled  into  a  law  ;  only  w7ith  this  mitigation, 
that  the  company  fhould  pay  only  L. 400,000,  inftead 
of  L.6co,ooo  demanded  originally  by  the  minifter. — 
Another  bill  was  alfo  palled  the  fame  year,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  motion  made  by  General  Smith.  This 
act  declared,  that  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal  were  not  fubject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fu- 
preme court,  and  indemnified  the  former  for  the  re- 
iiftance  they  had  made  to  the  orders  of  that  court.  It 
enacted  alfo,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  fubjecl:  to  the 
jurifdiclion  of  that  court  on  account  of  bis  being  a 
landholder  or  farmer  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  or  Orixa  ;  that  no  judicial  officers  in  the 
country  courts  fhould  be  liable  to  actions  in  the  fu- 
preme court  for  their  decifions  ;  and  the  two  mufties, 
with  Behader  Beg,  who  were  then  in  prifon,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  decifion  of  that  court  in  the  Patna 
canfe,  were  ordered  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

The  debates  on  this  fubject  were  attended  with  the 
moft  violent  charges  againft  the  minifter,  and  aflertions 
the  moft  humiliating  and  difgraceful  to  the  Britilh  na- 
tion. Mr  Townlhend  affirmed,  that  it  was  from  the 
minifter's  fcreening  the  delinquents  who  came  from  In- 
dia that  all  the  evils  in  that  quarter  had  originated ; 
and  if  matters  were  fuffered  to  go  on  in  that  country 
as  they  had  done  for  fome  time  paft,  the  conduct  of 
the  Britifh  in  the  Eaft  Indies  muft  be  viewed  in  a  light 
ftill  more  deteflable  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  A- 
merica.  It  was  reported,  that  the  nabob  of  Arcot  had 
feveral  members  in  the  houfe  of  commons  !  If  it  were 
true,  that  by  fending  over  a  fum  of  money  to  Eng- 
land he  could  feat  eight  or  ten  members  in  that  houfe, 
then  Mr  Townfhend  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  the  moft  abject  and  contemptible  beings  in  the 
world. — The  bill  for  regulating  the  powers  of  the  fu- 
preme court,  alfo,  though  fo  evidently  founded  in  rea- 
fon and  juftice,  did  not  pafs  without  oppoution,  par- 
ticularly from  Mr  Dunning  ;  who  was  thought  on  this 
occaiion  to  have  allowed  his  regard  for  his  friend  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juftice,  to  bias  him  too 
much. 

The  regulations  juft  mentioned  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  nor 
allay  the  ferment  which  had  been  fo  effectually  excited. 
Their  affairs  were  ftill  a  fubject  of  parliamentary  dif- 
cuffion  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  1782,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
for  takinginto  conlideraiion  the  feveral  reports  concern- 
ing affairs,  which  had  been  made  by  the  fecret  commit- 
tee appointed  to  inquire  into  them  during  the  laft  and 
prefent  feffion  of  parliament.  In  his  fpeech  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  he  remarked,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clive 
had  been  againft  keeping  too  extenfive  a  territory  in 
that  country.  Inftead  of  this,  he  had  reftored  Sujah 
Dowlah  to  the  pofTeffion  of  his  country  ;  confidering 
the  Britifh  territories  in  Hindoflan.  with  thefe  on  the 
coafts  of  Coromandel  and  Bombay,  as  fnfficient  for  all 
the  purpofes  by  which  this  country  could  be  benefited  ; 
but  inftead  of  adhering  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy 
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laid  down  by  his  Lordihip,  they  had  hecome  fo  ambi- 
tious of  extending  their  territories,  that  they  had  in- 
volved themfelves  in  a  war  with  almoit  all  India.  He 
thenxonlidered  the  li  nances  of  the  company.  The  re- 
venae  of  Bombay,  hefaid,  felliliortof  the  neceil'ary  civil 
and  military  ellab!  iih  men  t  by  L.  200,000  a-year,which 
was  annually  drawn  from  Bengal.  With  regard  to  that 
of  Madras,  it  appeared,  on  an  average  of  12  years, 
from  1767  to  1779,  that  there  had  been  eight  years 
of  war  and  only  four  of  peace ;  and  that,  daring  the 
whole  time  of  war,  the  revenue  had  not  been  able  to 
fupport  the  civil  and  military  eftablifnments  ;  though, 
in  time  of  peace,  it  was  able  to  do  nearly  one-half 
more.  Bengal,  however,  was  the  mod  lucrative  of  all 
the  Eaft  India  fettlements;  but  fuch  had  been  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Mahratta  war,  that  the  governor-general 
had  been  obliged  to  contrail  a  very  large  debt,  info- 
much  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  inveftments  for 
England  fhould  be  wholly  or  partially  fnfpended.  Mr 
Haftings,  he  faid,  had  in  many  inftances  proved  him- 
felf  a  very  meritorious  fervant:  but  he  wifhed  that 
every  one  of  their  fervants  would  confider  himfelf  as 
bound  in  the  firft  place  to  prove  a  faithful  fleward  to 
the  company  ;  not  to  fancy  that  he,  was  an  Alexander 
or  Aurengzebe,  and  prefer  frantic  military  exploits  to 
the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his 
country. — General  Smith  obferved,  that  by  the  evi- 
dence produced  to  the  committee,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a  variety  of  great  abufes  in  India.  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  his  majefty's  chief  juftice  in  that  coun- 
try, had  fo  far  derogated  from  the  character  of  a  judge, 
as  to  accept  of  a  place  from  the  company  ;  by  which 
means  he  was  brought  under  their  controul,  and  con- 
fequently  allowed  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  he  ought  to  poffefs  as  a  judge.  Ju- 
ftice had  been  fo  partially  adminiftered,  that  feveral 
worthy  and  refpectable  perfons  had  been  imprifoned, 
fome  had  been  ruined,  and  others  died  in  jail.  From 
all  which  conliderations  he  moved,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  ought  to  be  taken  into  confederation 
by  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  Some  hints 
were  thrown  oat  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  the  territorial 
poflemons  in  the  Eaft  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
company  entirely,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  the 
crown  ;  but  this  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox,  as  furnifh- 
ingminifters  with  fuch  ample  means  of  corruption  and 
undue  influence,  as  might  overthrow  the  constitution 
entirely.  For  this  reafon,  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  leave  the  appointment  of  its  own  fer- 
vants to  the  company;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pu- 
nifh  and  remove  thofe  who  fhould  be  found  delin- 
quent. 

The  houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee, 
a  motion  was  made  by  General  Smith,  <(  That  Warren 
Haftings,  Efq;  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juftice,  appear  to  have  been 
concerned,  the  one  in  giving,  the  other  in  receiving, 
an  office  not  agreeable  to  the  late  act  for  regulating 
the  company's  affairs;  which  unjuftifiable  tranfaction 
was  attended  with  circumftances  of  evil  tendency  and 
example."  Refolutions  werealfo  patted  for  afcertain- 
ing  more  diftihctly  the  powers  of  the  governor-general 
and  council  of  Bengal ;  and  votes  of  cenfure  againft 
Laurence  Sullivan,  Efq  j  chairman  of  the  Eaft  India 
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company,  for  having  neglected  10  tranfmit  to  India  an  Company, 
act  tor  explaining  and  amending  the  act  for  regulating  « 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  for  the  relief  of  certain 
perfons  imprifoned  at  Calcutta.  Among  the  number 
of  this  gentleman's  tranfgreifions,  alfo,  was  his  impo- 
iing  an  oath  of  fecrecy  on  Mr  Wilkes,  one  of  the 
company's  clerks;  and  cfpecially  his  reftraining  him 
from  giving  information  to  a  J  elect  committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons. 

Mr  Dundas  having  made  feveral  motions  tend- 
ing to  criminate  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  formerly 
governor  of  Bengal,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and 
palfed  into  a  law,  for  reftraining  him  and  Peter  Per- 
ring,  Efq;  from  going  out  of  Lhe  kingdom  for  the 
fpace  of  one  year,  for  discovering  their  eftates,  &c. 
An  addrefs  was  alfo  prefented  to  the  king,  requefting 
him  to  recal  Sir  Elijah  Impey  from  India,  in  order  to 
ani'wer  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  A  num- 
ber of  other  refolutions  were  now  paffed  by  the  houfe, 
in  confequence  of  motions  by  Mr  Dundas,  and  which 
were  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee. Among  thefe  it  was  refolved,  "  That  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  which  have  conveyed  to  their  fervants 
abroad  a  prohibitory  condemnation  of  all  fchemes  of 
conqueft  and  enlargement  of  dominion,  by  prefcribing 
certain  rules  and  boundaries  for  the  operation  of  their 
military  force,  were  founded  no  lefs  in  wifdom  and  po- 
licy than  in  juftice  and  moderation.  That  every 
tranfgreifion  of  thefe  orders,  without  evident  neceflity, 
by  any  of  the  feveral  governments  in  India,  has  been 
highly  reprehenfible,  and  tended  in  a  great  degree  to 
weaken  the  force  and  influence,  and  to  diminiih  the 
influence  of  the  company  in  thofe  parts.  That  every 
interference  of  the  company  as  a  party  in  the  domeftic 
or  national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  all 
new  engagements  with  them  in  offenlive  alliance,  have 
been  wifely  and  providentially  forbidden  by  the  com- 
pany in  their  commands  to  their  adminiftrations  in  In- 
dia. That  every  unneceffary  deviation  from  thefe 
rules  Ihould  be  feverely  reproved  and  puniihed.  That 
the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  character  for  modera- 
tion, good  faith,  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  treaty, 
ought  to  have  been  the  fimple  grounds  on  which  the 
Britifh  government  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  efta- 
bliih  an  extenfive  influence,  fuperior  to  that  of  other 
Europeans;  and  that  the  danger  and  difcredit  arifing 
from  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-eminence,  could  not  be 
compenfated  by  the  temporary  fuccefs  of  any  plan  of 
violence  and  injuftice.  That  fhould  any  relaxation  take 
place,  without  fufheient  caufe,  in  thofe  principles  of 
good  government  on  thepartof  the  directors  themfelves, 
it  would  bring  upon  them,  in  a  heavier  degree,  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  legiilative  power  of  their  country. 
That  the  conduct  of  the  company,  and  their  fervants 
in  India,  in  various  inftances  fpecified,  was  contrary 
to  policy  and  good  faith ;  the  company's  fervants,  in 
their  preiidency  of  Bombay,  had  been  guilty  of  notori- 
ous inftances  of  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  em- 
ployers, particularly  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Ra- 
gobah,  or  Ragonaut  B_ow  :  that  they  had  undertaken, 
without  any  adequate  military  force,  or  certainty  of  a 
futEcient  revenue,  and  without  proper  communication 
with  the  fuperior  government  upon  which  they  were 
to  depend  for  fanction  and  fupport,  to  reinftate   the 
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Company,  ufurper  above  mentioned,  and  thereby  to  involve  them- 
'  Selves  in  a  war  with  the  ruling  miniiters  of  the  Mahrat- 
ta  State,  while  Ragobah  himSelf  was  not  in  the  mean 
time  able  to  give  the  company  any  Secure  polieilion  of 
the  grants  he  had  made  10  them  for-  the  purchafe  of 
their  affiftance.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe, 
that  all  the  diSaSters  in  which  the  Britifh  empire  in  the 
Eaft  was  involved,  had  proceeded  from  the  unjuflifi- 
able  manner  in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  been  treated, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Madras  prelldency  in  other  re- 
flects fpecihed.  That  it  is  the  opii.ion  of  this  houfe, 
that  it  mall  be  reckoned  among  the  additional  mif- 
chiefs  ariSing  chiefly  from  the  improvident  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  that  the  military  force  of  the  Carnatic 
had  been  weakened  by  reinforcements  lent  to  the  Ma- 
labar coaft  ;  that  the  Bengal  goverment  had  been  un- 
der a  neceility  of  fupporting,  on  their  confines,  the  ar- 
my of  a  power  confederated  again  ft  them(A)  ;  that 
they  had  been  under  the  neceffuy  of  filing  for  the  me- 
diation of  the  fame  power  ;  had  fubmitted  to  a  refu- 
fal,  and  purchafed  at  laft  an  uncertain,  becanfe  appa- 
rently an  unauthorised,  treaty,  on  moft  extravagant  and 
dishonourable  conditions,  with  Chimnagee  the  rajah 
of  Berar's  fon  :  and,  finally,  thai  being  burdened  with 
the  expences  of  a  variety  of  diftant  expeditions,  while 
there  allies  were  in  diftrefs,  and  their  tributaries  under 
opprellion,  there  was  alfo  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
reSources  of  revenue  and  commerce,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  their  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  their  inSeft- 
ment.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  that  an 
attempt  made  by  the  government-general,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January  1 78 1,  to  form  an  engagement  of 
alliance,  ofrenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  company,  in  the  manner  ftated  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  council,  was  unwarranted,  impolitic,  ex- 
travagant, and  unjuft. 

Thefe  fevere  cenfures  extended  even  to  the  directors 
themfelves,  whofe  conduct  on  fome  occalions  was  de- 
clared to  be  indefenfible,  as  well  as  that  of  their  Ser- 
vants and  agents.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  "  That  War- 
ren Haiti  ngs,  Efq  ;  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and 
William  Hornfby,  Efq  ;  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Bombay,  having,  in  Sundry  inftances,  acted  in  a  man- 
ner repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation, 
and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expences  on  the  India  company,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  directors  to  purfue  all  legal  and  effectual 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  Said  governor-general 
and  prefident  from  their  offices,  and  to  recal  them  to 
Britain."    v 

The  commons  having  thus  Serioufly  entered  into  a 
consideration  of  Eaft  India  affairs,  Soon  found  Still 
more  abundant  reafon  for  cenSure.  It  was  discover- 
ed, that  corruption,  fraud,  and  injuftice,  had  pervaded 
every  department.  It  had  become  an  object  with  the 
Servants  oSthe  company  tooppreSs  the  natives  by  every 
poffible  method.  They  monopolized  every  article  of 
trade,  and  Seemed  to  have  no  other  principle  of  com- 
merce but  lawlefs  violence :  the  Court  of  Directors 
Sent  out  inftructions  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  without 
any  effect.     Though  the  delegated  adminiftration  of 


India  ought  to  have  preferved  the  Strict  eft  obedience  to 
that  of  Britain  ;  yet,  being  at  So  great  a  distance  from 
the  feat  of  Supreme  authority,  and  being  policiled  of 
endlefs  means  of  abufe,  it  had  become  corrupt  in  an 
extreme  degree,  lnltead  of  being  fubServient  to  go- 
vernment at  home,  the  adminiftration  of  India  affec- 
ted independence.  The  maxims  of  Mr  Haftings  were 
arbitrary  ;  and  he  feemed  to  have  no  inclination  to 
obey.  Ke  treated  with  Sovereign  contempt  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  and  the  confulion 
produced  by  the  diSputes  between  them  were  loiter- 
ed by  the  body  of  India  proprietors,  who  were  dif- 
poSecl  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  directors.  The 
necefhty  of  new  regulations  m  the  government  of  In- 
dia was  univerfally  admitted;  and  a  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  accordingly  brought  in  by  Mr  Dun- 
das.  His  propositions  were,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bengal  Should  have  a  controuling  power 
and  jurifdiction  over  the  inferior  presidencies  of 
India;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  governor-ge- 
neral Should  be  invested  with  a  power  to  act  even  againft 
the  will  and  opinion  of  the  council,  whenever  he 
Should  imagine  that,  by  fo  doing,  he  could  contribute 
to  the  public  good  ;  though,  in  thefe  cafes,  he  alone 
fhould  be  refponfible  for  the  event.  With  regard  to 
the  inferior  governors,  though  he  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per that  they  Should  be  authorised  to  act  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  council,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  negativing  every  proposition, 
until  application  was  made  to  the  governor-gent  1  aland 
council  of  Bengal.  With  regard  to  the  Zemindaries, 
and  other  tenures  of  land,  heobferved,  that  w  hen  Hin- 
doftan  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  a  tribute 
was  impofed  upon  the  Zemindars;  and  while  they 
continued  to  pay  this  tribute,  they  accounted  th em- 
Selves  to  be  the  real  proprietors  and  maSters  of  the 
lands  they  pollened.  The  people  called  Ryots,  to  whom 
theSe  Zemindaries  were  let  out,  conlidered  themSelves 
likewife  as  Secure  in  their  polieSlions,  while  they  per- 
formed the  artices  oS  their  reSpective  contracts.  Of 
late,  however,  thefe  rights  had  been  infringed  ;  and 
the  Mogul  came  to  conlider  himlelf  as  the  abSolute 
matter  of  all  the  foil  of  lndoftan :  which  maxim  he 
was  inclined  to  deftroy,  and  erect  upon  it  another,  that 
might  Secure  the  land-holders  in  their  property. 
He  propoSed  to  Secure  the  nabob  of  .Arcot  and  rajah 
of  Tanjore  in  their  territories,  by  making  an  aci  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  debts  of  thefe  princes  ought  not  to  be 
too  nicely  inquired  into,  as  the  greateft  part  oS  them 
originated  in  corruption.  He  was  clearly  oS  opinion, 
however,  that  Governor  HaStings  ought  to  be  recall- 
ed ;  and  that  Steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
court  of  proprietors  from  prefuming  to  act  in  contra- 
diction to  parliament.  Lord  Cornwallis  appeared  to 
be  the  moft  proper  SucceSSor  to  Mr  Haftings.  His 
perSonal  honour,  and  thatoShis  ancestors,  w7ere  pled- 
ges Sor  his  good  behaviour;  and  being  independent  in 
his  fortune,  he  could  have  no  view  of  repairing  his 
eftate  out  oSthe  Spoils  of  India;  and  from  his  profef- 
fion,  he  could  add  to  the  character  oS  governor  that  of 
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Company,  commander  in  chief;  he  would  nor,  however,  infill  on 

w— v his  name  being  filled  up  in  the  bill,  as  that  would  reft 

more  properly  with  government. 

Mr  Haftings  was  defended  by  Governor  Johnftone, 
who  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  arguments  and  pro- 
pofals  of  Mr  Dundas.  He  obferved,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  former,  that  he  bad  been  able  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  while  he  enlarged  on 
his  talents  for  negociation,  he  admired  the  refources 
with  which  he  had  fupplied  the  expences  of  the  war. 
It  ought  to  be  conlidered,  that  Mr  Haftings  was  in  a 
fituation  the  molt  difficult,  and  that  no  man  could  have 
fuftained  it  with  more  fortitude  and  ability.  His  ene- 
mies had  dealt  in  iniinuation  and  invective  ;  but  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  they  would  find  that  their  charges 
would  be  refuted  with  equal  eafe.  He  was  defended  alio 
by  Mr  Dempiter,  who  adviied  the  houfe  ferioudy  to 
think  before  they  paffed  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  Mr 
Haftings.  His  exertions  had  been  extraordinary  ;  and  it 
would  then  be  as  ridiculous  to  fuperfede  him,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  recal  General  Elliot,  when  the 
Spanifli  batteries  were  playing  againft  Gibraltar.  He 
was  not  however,  an  advocate  for  all  the  meafures  of 
Mr  Haftings;  his  errors  might  be  numerous  :  but  no 
cenfure  of  him  ihould  be  eilabliihed  before  they  were 
pointed  out  and  explained. 

Mr  Dundas  having  now  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  another  was  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry  Flet- 
cher, "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dif- 
charge  and  indemnify  the  united  company  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  all  damages, 
intereft,  and  loffes,  in  refpect  to  their  not  making  re- 
gular payment  of  certain  fums  due  to  the  public,  and 
to  allow  farther  time  for  fuch  payment;  to  enable  the 
company  alfo  to  borrow  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and 
to  make  a  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  four  per  cent. 
at  midfummer  1783."  He  endeavoured  to  {how, 
that  the  public  had  derived  very  conliderable  advan- 
tages from  the  company  ;  that  their  dividend  had  been 
L.  8,  4s.  annually  during  the  time  of  peace,  and 
L.  7,  15s.  per  cent,  during  war;  they  were  by  no 
means  in  a  ftate  of  infolvency,  as  fome  members  had 
endeavoured  to  prove,  their  prefent  application  pro- 
ceeding only  from  a  temporary  embarrailment.  A 
new  .iifpute  took  place  concerning  Mr  Haftings,  who 
was  warmly  attacked  by  Mr  Burke,  and  defended  by 
Governor  Johnftone.  The  former  enlarged  on  the 
bloodlhed,  ravages,  and  rapacity,  which  had  taken 
place  in  India.  The  elhblilhed  fyltem  of  the  fervauts 
of  the  company,  he  laid,  was  rapine  and  robbery  1  he 
Mahratta  war  was  occafioned  by  their  refnfal  to  be 
robbed  ;  the  famine  at  Madras  was  occafioned  by  the 
mifconduct  of  the  Englifh  government  in  India ;  and 
he  fet  forth  in  ftrong  colours  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  princes  and  priiiceiTes  had  been  plundered.  He 
inftanced,  that  Mr  Haftings  had  raifed  L.  8oo,coo  in 
Bengal  by  private  loan ;  and  ufed  it  as  an  argument, 
that  the  company  had  ceafed  to  exift,  and  that  their 
commerce  was  nothing  more  than  an  iiftrument  for 
procuring  immenfe  fortunes  to  individuals,  totally  defti- 
tute  of  confcience  or  principle. 

All  this  was  excufed  by  Governor  Johnftone.  He 
regarded  the  fum  of  L.  800,000  as  merely  trifling, 
when  the  number  of  civil  and  military  fervants  on  the 
Bengal  government  was  confidered.     The  famine  at 


Madras  was  owing  to  the  modes  of  war  which  prevail-  Company. 

ed  in  the  Eaft  ;    as  the    enemy  there  marked  their  ' * ' 

courfe  by  defolation.  He  concluded  with  cenfuring 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Haftings  had  been  fpokenof ; 
and  ialifted  that  his  high  reputation  ought  to  have 
guarded  him  from  fuch  infults.  Mr  Burke  replied  by 
an  intimation  of  his  deilgn  to  impeach  Mr  Haitings  on 
his  return  ;  whom  he  called  the  greater!  delinquent 
tha.  had  ever  violated  in  India  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  juftice. 

It  was  obferved  by  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  that  the 
territorial  acquiitions  of  the  company  were  a  fruitful 
fource  of  grievance  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  for 
their  advantage  to  have  confined  themfelves  to  their 
original  character  of  merchants.  However,  as  the 
territorial  acquisitions  had  been  obtained,  it  was  pro- 
per to  take  means  for  their  prefervation  ;  as  otherwife 
they  would  not  revert  to  the  natives,  but  fall  into  the 
hand  of  their  natural  enemies^the  French. 

In  the  houfe  of  peers  the  caufe  of  the  company  was 
ably  defended  by  Earl  B'itzwiliiam.  He  maintained, 
that  their  lituaiion  was  defperate,  and  bankruptcy  ine- 
vitable, unlefs  relief  was  inltantly  afforded.  A  report 
of  their  being  in  an  infolvent  ftate  had  gone  abroad; 
and  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  preferve  and  fup- 
port  their  credit  than  a  large  dividend  fanctioned  by 
act  of  parliament.  The  expenditure  on  their  fettle- 
ments  had  far  exceeded  their  revenue  ;  of  confequence. 
their  fervants  had  drawn  bills,  which  they  were  unable 
to  anfwer  without  a  temporary  fupply.  Thus  the 
exiftence  of  the  company  might  be  laid  to  depend  on 
the  bill;  and  he  hoped  no  objections  could  be  raifed 
ftrong  enough  to  deftroy  it. 

On  the  18th  of  November  1783,  Mr  Fox  propofed 
his  celebrated  Eaft  India  bill,  which  for  lome  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large  in  a  very 
confiderable  degree.  By  this  it  was  intended  to  take 
from  the  India  proprietors  and  directors  the  entire  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  territorial  and  commercial  affairs. 
It  took  from  them  alfo  their  houfe  in  Leadenhall- 
ftreet,  together  with  ;;11  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
vetting  the  entire  management,  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  and  fervants,  the  rights  of  peace  and  war,  and 
the  difpofal  of  the  whole  revenue,  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain commiflioners.  Thefe  were,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  whole  legislature,  but  after- 
wards by  the  crown  ;  and  were  to  hold  their  offices  by 
the  fame  tenure  as  the  judges  in  England,  viz.  during 
their  good  behaviour  ;  and  could  be  r<-mo,ed  only  by 
an  addrefs  from  one  of  the  houfes  of  parliament.  They 
were  required  to  come  to  a  decifion  upon  every  que- 
ftion  within  a  limited  time,  or  aiiign  a  fpecific  rea- 
fon  for  their  delay.  They  were  never  to  vote  by  bal- 
lot ;  and,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  were  to  enter  the  rea- 
fon  of  their  vote  on  their  journals.  They  were  alfo  to 
fubmit,  once  every  fix  months,  an  exact  ftate  of  their 
accounts  to  the  court  of  proprietors  ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  feflion,  a  ftate  of  their  accounts  and 
eftaMiihments  to  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Their 
number  was  limited  to  feven  ,  but  they  were  to  be  af- 
lifted  by  a  board  of  nine  perfons,  each  of  them  poifef- 
fed  of  L.  2000  company's  ftock;  who,  as  well  as  the 
commiflioners,  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  by  parliament,  and  ever  afterwards  by  the  court 
of  proprietors.     They  were  alfo  to  be  removeable  at 
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Company,  the  pleafure  of, any  five  commiilioners,  and  were  dif- 

'     ~v '  qualified  from  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons.     The 

whole  fyitem  of  government  thus  propofed,  was  to  con- 
tinue for  the  fpace  of  three  or  five  years. 

This  was  accompanied  with  another  bill,  the  pro- 
feflcd  deiign  of  which  was  to  preclude  all  arbitrary  and 
defpotic  proceedings  from  the  adminiftration  of  the 
company's  territorial  poffeffions.  By  this  the  powers 
of  the  governor-general  and  fupreme  council  Were  af- 
certained  more  exactly  than  had  hitherto  been  done  ; 
it  deprived  the  governor-general  of  all  power  of  act- 
ing independent  of  his  council;  profcribed  the  dele- 
gation of  any  truft ;  and  declared  every  Britiih  power 
in  the  Eaft  incompetent  to  the  acquifition  or  exchange 
of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company,  to  the 
acceding  to,  any  treaty  of  partition,  the  hiring  out  of 
the  company's  troops,  the  appointing  to  office  any 
perfon  removed  for  mifdemeanour,  or  to  the  hiring 
out  any  property  to  a  civil  fervant  of  the  company. 
By  this  alfo  monopolies  were  entirely  aboliflied  ;  and 
illegal  prefents  recoverable  by  any  perfon  for  his  fole 
benefit.  The  principal  part  of  the  bill,  however,  re- 
lated to  the  Zemindars,  or  native  landholders,  who 
were  now  to  be  fecured  by  every  poffible  means  in  the 
pofreffion  of  their  refpective  inheritances,  and  defend- 
ed in  all  cafes  from  oppreffion.  Laftly,  a  mode  was 
prefented  for  terminating  the  difputes  between  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjour;  difquali- 
fying  every  perfon  in  the  fervice  of  the  company  from 
fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  during  his  continu- 
ance in  their  fervice,  and  for  a  certain  fpecified  time 
after  his  demiffion. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  Mr 
Fox  fet  forth  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the  moll 
defperate  fituation.  They  had  afked  leave,  he  faid, 
the  year  before,  to  borrow  L.  500,000  upon  bonds  ; 
had  petitioned  for  JL.  300,000  in  exchequer  bills ;  and 
for  the  fufpeniion  of  a  demand  of  L.  700,000  due  to 
government  for  cuftoms.  He  took  notice  alfo,  that 
according  to  an  act  of  parliament  ftill  in  force,  the 
directors  could  not,  by  their  own  authority,  accept 
bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  300,000 ;  under 
which  circumltances  it  would  no  doubt  furprife  the 
houfe  to  be  informed,  that  bills  were  now  coming  o- 
ver  for  accceptance  to  the  amount  of  L.  2,000,000. 
It  was  evidently,  therefore,  and  indifpenfablynecefTary, 
that  government  mould  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  fave  them  from  certain  bankruptcy.  He 
ftated  their  actual  debt  at  no  lefs  than  L.  11,200,000, 
while  their  flock  in  hand  did  not  exceed  L.  3,200,000. 
•  There  was  therefore  a  deficiency  of  L.  8,000,000;  a 
molt  alarming  fum  when  compared  with  the  compa- 
ny's capital.  Unlefs  fpeedily  aflifted,  therefore,  they 
mud  inevitably  be  ruined  ;  and  the  ruin  of  a  company 
of  merchants  fo  extenfive  in  their  concerns,  and  of 
fuch  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  could  not 
but  give  a  very  fevere  blow  to  the  national  credit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  requifite  affiftance  was  a  matter 
of  very  extenfive  confideration.  It  would  be  abfolutely 
necefTary  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  bills  to  the 
abovementioned  amount  ;  and  to  do  this  without  re- 
gulating their  affairs,  and  reforming  the  abnfes  of  their 
-government,  would  only  be  to  throw  away  the  public 
money. 

The  conduct  of  the  company's  fervants,  and  of  the 


company  itfelf,  was  now  arraigned  by  Mr  Fox    n  the  Company, 
molt  fevere  terms  ;  and  their  mifconducts  were  point- 
ed out  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  With  regard  to  Mr  Haftings. — The  chairman 
of  the  committee  had  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  recal 
that  gentleman  ;  to  which  motion  the  houfe  had  a- 
greed.  In  obedience  to  this  refolution,  the  directors 
had  agreed  that  Mr  Haftings  fhould  be  recalled  :  but 
fuppofing  this  to  be  a  matter  rather  beyond  their  ju- 
rifdiction,  they  had  fubmitted  their  determination  to 
a  court  of  proprietors,  who  refcinded  the  refolution  of 
the  directors  ;  and  after  this  the  whole  affair  came  to 
be  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  the  mean 
time  every  thing  was  anarchy  and  confufion  in  the 
Eaft,  owing  to  this  unfe tried  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  governor  ;  as  the  whole  continent  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  refolution  of  the  houfe  for  recal- 
ing  him,  while  that  of  the  proprietors  for  continuing 
him  in  his  office  was  kept  a  fecret.  The  proprietors 
had  alfo  been  guilty  of  another  contradiction  in  this 
refpeft,  as  they  had  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr  Haft- 
ings for  his  conduct  in  India.  Hence  Mr  Fox  was 
led  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  company's  con- 
nections with  their  fervants  abroad,  as  well  as  on  the 
character  of  the  company  themfelves.  Among  the 
former,  he  faid,  there  were  a  few,  who,  being  pro- 
prietors themfelves,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  trade 
of  the  company,  and  increafe  its  revenues.  The  views 
of  the  reft  were  otherwife  directed  ;  and  from  the  dif- 
ference in  fpeculation  between  the  two  parties,  the 
former  were  inclined  to  fupport  that  governor  who 
enabled  them  to  make  large  dividends;  and  who,  for 
that  reafon,  after  having  peculated  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, was  obliged  to  do  the  fame  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietors.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  not  bet- 
ter gratify  their  willies,  than  by  fupporting  a  governor 
who  had  in  his  power  fo  many  opportunities  of  pro- 
viding for  his  friends. 

2.  The  next  charge  was  againlt  the  fervants  of  the 
company,  whom  he  accufed  of  a  regular  and  fyftema- 
tic  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  proprietors. — 
The  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  he  faid,  had  refolved, 
in  oppofition  to  Mr  Haftings,  to  fend  two  gentlemen, 
Mr  Fowke  and  Mr  Briftow,  the  one  to  refide  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  other  at  Benares.  Mr  Haft- 
ings, howrever,  refufed  to  fend  them:  the  directors 
transmitted  the  molt  pofitive  orders  to  carry  the  vote 
of  the  fupreme  council  into  execution  ;  but  ftill  Mr 
Haftings  difobeyed  -,  alleging  in  his  defence,  that  he 
could  not  employ  perfons  in  whom  he  had  no  confi- 
dence. Afterwards,  however,  Mr  Haftings  feemed 
to  contradict  himfelf  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He 
granted  Mr  Fowke  a  contract,  with  a  commiifion  of 
15  per  cent,  j  which,  he  obferved,  was  a  great  fum, 
and  might  operate  as  a  temptation  to  prolong  the  war. 
"  But  (added  he)  the  entire  confidence  I  have  in  the 
integrity  and  honour  of  Mr  Fowke,  amounts  to  a  full 
and  perfect  fecurity  on  that  head." 

To  this  Mr  Fox  added  fome  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilir  kind  ;  but  though  he  fupported  thefe  and  the 
projected  bill  with  all  the  argument  and  eloquence  for 
which  he  is  fo  remarkable,  he  found  it  impoffible  to 
make  his  fcheme  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
houfe.     The.  ftrongeff  opponent  was  Mr  William  Pitt, 
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Company,  who  infilled  chiefly  on  the  two  following  topics.     i.Its 

' * '  infringement,  or  rather  annihilation  oi;  the  company's 

charter;  and,  2.  The  new  and  uuconfti  rational  in- 
rlue nee  it  tended  to  create. — He  owned  inde  d,  that 
India  llood  in  need  of  a  reform,  but  not  fuch  a  one 
as  broke  through  every  principle  of  j  alike  and  reafon. 
The  charter  of  the  company  was  a  fair  purchafe  from 
the  public,  and  an  equal  compact  for  reciprocal  advan- 
tages between  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large  ; 
but  if  it  was  infringed  in  the  manner  propofed  by  the 
bill,  what  fecurity  could  other  trading  companies  have 
that  they  Ihould  not  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner? 
nay,  what  fecurity  could  there  be  for  Magna  Charta 
itfelf?  The  bill,  he  faid,  amounted  to  a  conlifcation 
of  property.  It  had  been  fuggelted  indeed,  that  it 
was  not  a  bill  of  disfranchifement,  becaufe  he  did  not 
take  from  the  proprietors  their  right  to  an  excluiive 
trade  :  but  this  was  not  the  only  fran:'.:ife  of  the  pro- 
prietors. A  freehold  might  have  a  Iran  chile  annexed 
to  it,  the  latter  of  which  might  be  taken  away,  and 
yet  the  property  of  the  former  remain  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  freeholders  would  have 
great  caufe  to  complain.  The  cafe  was  exactly  pa- 
rallel with  the  India  flock.  Perfons  poffelfed  of  this 
to  a  certain  amount,  were  iutitled  to  a  vote  upon  every 
important  queftion  of  the  company's  affairs  :  and  on 
this  account  the  parchafe  money  was  more  coniide- 
rable.  But,  by  the  bill  in  queflion,  this  privilege  was 
to  be  taken  away  :  which  plainly  amounted  to  a  dif- 
franchifement. 

The  great  objection  to  this  bill,  however,  feemed  to 
be  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  a  fcheme  of  Mr  Fox  to  gra- 
tify his  own  perfonal  ambition  as  a  miniller,  he  being 
at  this  time  fecretary  of  flate.  On  this  account  he 
was  deferted  even  by  the  patriotic  members,  who,  up- 
on former  occafious,  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  fupported  his 
caufe. — Mr  Dundas  accufed  him  of  attempting  to 
create  a  fourth  eftate  in  the  kingdom,  the  power  and 
influence  of  which  might  overturn  the  crown  and  fub- 
vert  the  conftitutiou  of  Britain.  A  petition  was  pre- 
fented  from  the  proprietors,  and  another  from  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company,  reprefenting  the  bill  as  fub- 
verfive  of  their  charter,  and  confifcating  their  pro- 
perty, without  either  charge  of  delinquency,  trial,  or 
conviction.  They  prajed,  therefore,  that  the  acts  of 
delinquency  prefumed  againft  them  might  be  ftated  in 
writing,  and  a  reafonable  time  allowed  them  to  deliver 
in  their  anfwer  ;  and  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
counfel  againft  the  bill.  About  the  fame  time  the 
directors  gave  in  a  ftate  of  the  company's  affairs,  dif- 
fering in  the  moil  extraordinary  manner  from  that 
given  by  Mr  Fox.  In  this  they  reprefented  the  creditor 
iide  of  the  account  as  amounting  to  L.  14,31  r, 173, 
and  they  brought  themfelves  in  debtors  to  the  amount 
of  L.  10,342,693:  fo  that  of  confeqnence  there  was 
a  balance  in  their  favour  of  L. 3,968,481.  This  was 
vehemently  contcfted  by  the  fecretary,  who  fail  he 
could  bring  objections  to  the  ftatement  of  the  direc- 
tors to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  12,000,000  Ster- 
ling. He  then  entered  into  a  particular  difcuflion  of 
the  articles  ftated  in  the  director's  account,  and  made 
good  his  airertion.  Objections  to  his  method  of  cal- 
culation, however,  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany; fo  that  nothing  could  certainly  appear  to  the 
public  but  that  the  company  were  at  that  time   much 


diltrcfied,  and   would  fail  entiiely   unlefs    powerfully  Company, 
lupported  by  government. 

Mr  Fox  now  proceeded  to  a  particular  refutation 
of  the  arguments  brought  agaiult  the  bill;  in  which 
indeed  he  difplayed  an  aitoniihing  force  of  argument 
and  acutenefs  of  reafoning.  J  he  objection  drawn 
from  the  validity  of  the  company's  charter,  he  fet  a- 
lide,  by  fhowing  that  the  company  had  abufed  their 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necefiary  to  take  it 
from  them.  This  he  faid  always  had  been  the  cafe, 
and  muft  be  the  cafe,  in  a  free  nation ;  and  he  brought 
the  example  of  James  11.  who,  on  account  of  the  a- 
bufe  of  his  power,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  com- 
pany. They  had  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  and 
therefore  the  nation  at  large  ought  to  deprive  them 
of  it.  It  had  been  objected  by  the  country  gentle- 
men, that  the  bill  augmented  the  influence  of  the  crown 
too  much  ;  and  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  it  reduced  it  to 
nothing.  Both  thefe  objections,  he  faid,  were  overturn- 
ed by  the  circumftance  of  making  the  commiflioners 
hold  their  office  only  during  good  behaviour.  Thus, 
when  confeious  that  they  were  liable  to  punifhment  if 
guilty,  but  fecure  in  cafe  they  faithfully  difcharged 
their  truft,  they  would  be  liable  to  no  feduction,  but 
would  execute  their  functions  with  glory  to  them- 
felves, and  for  the  common  good  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind.  He  then  drew  a  comparifon  betwixt 
his  own  bill  and  that  of  Mr  Dundas  already  men- 
tioned. The  bill  of  the  latter,  he  faid,  had  created 
a  defpotic  authority  in  one  man  over  fome  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures  ;  not  indeed  in  England,  where  the 
remedy  againft  oppreliion  was  always  at  hand  :  but  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  violence,  fraud,  and  mifchief 
every  where  prevailed.  Thus  the  bill  propofed  by  Mr 
Dundas  afforded  the  moil  extenlive  latitude  for  mal- 
verfation,  while  his  own  guarded  againft  it  with  e\ery 
poflible  care ;  as  was  inftanced  in  its  confiding  in  no 
integrity  ;  milling  in  no  character  ;  and  annexing  re- 
fponiibility  not  only  to  every  action,  but  even  to  the 
inattlou  of  the  powers  it  created. 

After  having  expatiated  for  a  confiderable  time,  the 
fecretary  was  fecondtd  by  Mr  Burke,  whofe  force  of 
oratory  was  chiefly  directed,  as  indeed  it  ufually  has 
been  when  fpeaking  of  India  affairs,  on  the  monf- 
trous  abufe  of  the  company's  power  in  that  quarter. 
He  affirmed  that  there  was  not  in  India  a  Angle  prince, 
llate,  or  potentate,  with  whom  the  company  had 
co?ne  into  contafl,  whom  they  had  not  fold  ;  that  there 
was  not  a  Angle  treaty  they  had  ever  made  which  they 
had  not  broken  ;  and  that  there  was  not  a  prince 
or  flate  that  had  ever  put  any  confidence  in  the  com- 
pany who  had  not  been  ruined.  With  regard  to  the 
tirit  article  Mr  Burke  inftanced  the  fale  or  the  Great 
Mogul  himfelf ;  or  the  Rohillas  ;  the  nabob  of  Bengal ; 
the  poiygars  of  the  Mahratta  empire  ;  Itagobah  the 
pretender  to  that  empire  ;  and  the  Subah  of  Decan. 
— The  fecond  article  was  proved  by  a  review  of  the 
tranlaclions  from  the  beginning  to  'he  end  of  the  Mah- 
ratta war.  With  regard  to  the  third,  viz.  the  ruin 
of  fuch  princes  as  put  any  confidence  in  the  company 
or  their  fervants,  he  deiired  them  to  look  into  the 
hillory  and  lituarion  of  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  the 
year  1  779,  this  country  frad  been  vilited  by  a  famine  ; 
a  calamity  which  had  been  known  to  relax  the  feve- 
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Company    rity  even  of  the   mo  ft  rigorous  government ;  yet  in 

■ * '  this  fit  nation  the  preiident  of  Bengal  had  put    an   ab- 

folute  negative  upon  the  representation  of  the  prince  ; 
adding,  That  perhaps  expedients  might  be  found  for 
■affording  him  a  gradual  relief;  but  their  effect  muft 
be  diftant.  This  diftant  relief,  however,  never  arri- 
ved, and  the  country  was  ruined. 

Our  limits  cannot  allow  a  particular  detail  of  the 
charges  againft  the  company  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
defences  on  the  other.  In  general,  it  muft  appear, 
that  fuch  fevere  and  heavy  charges  could  not  be  ad- 
vanced without  fome  foundation,  though  perhaps  they 
may  have  been  conilderably  exaggerated  by  the  ora- 
tors who  brought  them.  The  picture  drawn  by  Mr 
Burke  on  this  occalion  indeed  was  (hocking.  "  The 
Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Periians,  had  conquered  Indoftan 
with  vaft  effuiion  of  blood  ;  while  the  conqucft  of  the 
Englifh  had  been  acquired  by  artifice  and  fraud,  ra- 
ther than  by  open  force.  The  Afiatic  conquerors, 
however,  had  foon  abated  of  their  ferocity ;  and  the 
fhort  life  of  man  had  been  fuflicient  to  repair  the  wafte 
they  had  occafioned.  But  with  the  Englilh  the  cafe 
had  been  entirely  different.  Their  conquefts  were 
ft  ill  in  the  fame  ftate  they  had  been  20  years  ago. 
They  had  no  more  fociety  with  the  people  than  if 
they  ftill  refided  in  England  ;  but,  with  the  view  of 
making  fortunes,  rolled  in  one  after  another,  wave  af- 
ter wave ;  fo  that  there  was  nothing  before  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  but  an  endlefs  profpect  of  new  flights  of 
birds  of  prey  and  paflage,  with  appetites  continually 
renewing  for  a  food  that  was  continually  wafting.  E- 
very  rupee  gained  by  an  Engiiihman  in  India  was  for 
ever  loft  to  that  country.  With  us  there  were  no  re- 
tributory  fuperftitions,  by  which  a  foundation  of  cha- 
rity compenfated,  for  ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  in- 
juftice  and  rapine  of  a  day.  With  us  no  pride  erec- 
ted ftately  monuments,  which  repaired  the  mifchiefs 
pride  had  occafioned,  and  adorned  a  country  out  of 
its  own  fpoils.  England  had  erected  no  churches,  no 
hofpitals,  no  palaces,  no  fchools  (the  trifling  founda- 
tion at  Calcutta  excepted)  ;  England  had  built  no 
bridges,  made  no  high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug 
no  refervoirs.  Every  other  conqueror  of  every  other 
defcription  had  left  fome  monument  either  of  ftate 
or  beneficence  behind  him ;  but  were  we  to  be  driven 
out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell 
that  it  had  been  poflefTed,  during  the  inglorious  pe- 
riod of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better  than  the 
ouran  outang  or  the  tiger  !" 

All  this  eloquence,  however,  was  at  prefent  entire- 
ly ineffectual,  and  the  bill  was  finally  rejected  :  much 
confufion  and  altercation  enfued,  which  terminated  in 
a  change  of  miniftry  and  diflblution  of  parliament.  On 
the  26th  of  May  1784,  a  petition  from  the  company 
was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  praying  for 
fuch  relief  as  the  nature  of  their  affairs  might  feem  to 
demand.  This  was  followed  on  the  24th  of  June  by 
a  bill  for  allowing  the  company  to  divide  ionr  per  cent. 
for  the  half  year  concluding  with  micTummer  T784. 
This  having  palled,  after  fome  debate,  a  new  bill  was 
propofed  by  Mr  Pitt  for  relieving  the  company  in  the 
mean  time,  and  regulating  their  affairs  in  time  to 
come.  A  bill  to  this  puipofe  had  deen  brought  in 
during  the  laft  feflion  of  the  former  parliament  by 
the  fame  gentleman,  which  he  wilhed  to  bring  to  a 
comparifon  with  that  of  Mr  Fox,  of  which  an   ac- 


count has  already  been  given.     In  this  bill  he  began  Company. 

with  laying  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  the  civil  v— ■* ' 

and  military  government  of  India,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  imperial  dominion  of  our  territories  in  the  Eaft, 
ought  to  be  placed  under  other  controul  than  that  of 
the  merchants  in  Leaden-hall  ftreet ;  and  this  controul 
could  be  no  other  than  the  executive  branch  of  the 
conftitution.  The  commerce  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  left  as  free  from  reftrictions  as  pof- 
lible;  and,  lailly,  capricious  effects  from  the  govern- 
ment of  India  upon  the  conftitution  of  Britain,  were 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  A  controul  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  legislature  over  the  government  of  India 
had  indeed  been  eftabliihed  by  the  regulation  bill 
of  1773;  but  the  former  interference  of  minifters 
had  not  been  beneficial,  becaufe  it  had  not  been 
active  and  vigilant.  He  now  propofed,  therefore, 
that  a  board  :nould  be  inftituted  exprefsly  for  the 
purpofe.  This  board  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  to  conlift  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the 
home  department,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  privy  council.  To  this 
board  the  difpatches  of  the  company  Mere  to  be  fub- 
mitted,  and  were  net  to  be  fent  to  India  until  they 
were  counterfigned  by  them.  To  prevent  queftions 
concerning  the  commercial  and  political  concerns  of 
the  company,  it  was  propofed,  that  the  difpatches  up- 
on the  former  fnbject  lhould  be  fubmitted  to  the  board  ; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  any  difference,  an  appeal  fhould 
be  made  to  the  king  in  council.  Though  he  (Mr  Pitt) 
had  not  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  propofal  of 
the  company  to  yield  the  appointment  of  foreign 
councils  to  the  crown,  he  was  neverthelefs  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  He  propofed  alfo  that  this 
commander  fhould  have  a  vote  in  council  next  to  the 
preiident  ;  that  the  king  fhould  be  empowered  to  be- 
llow the  reverfion  of  his  office  ;  that  the  king  might 
recal  the  governor-general,  the  prefidents,  and  any 
members  of  their  councils.  He  yielded  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers,  with  the  fmgle  exceptions  he  had 
ftated,  to  the  court  of  directors,  fubject,  however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  a 
negative,  the  directors  fhould  proceed  to  a  fecond 
choice,  and  fo  on.  He  deprived  the  court  ©f  proprie- 
tors of  their  privilege  of  refcinding  or  altering  the 
proceedings  of  their  court  of  directors  ;  ap.d  with  re- 
flect to  the  foreign  government, he  was  of  opinion,  that 
their  authority  fhould  comprife  in  it  a  confiderable  dif- 
cretion,  accompanied  with  the  reftraint  of  refponfi- 
bility.  He  propofed,  that  there  fhould  be  a  revilion 
of  the  eftablifhmcnts  in  India  with  a  view  to  retrench- 
ments ;  that  appointments  fhould  take  place  by  gra- 
dation ;  and  that  a  new  and  fummary  tribunal  fhould 
be  erected  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  that 
country.  With  regard  to  the  Zemindaries,  though  he 
could  not  help  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr  Fox,  on 
his  intention  of  reftoring  them  to  their  proper  own- 
ers, he  yet  thought  that  a  general  and  indifcrimi- 
nate  reftitution  was  as  bad  as  an  indifcriminate  con-  . 
fifcation.  He  therefore  propofed,  that  an  inquiry 
fhould  be  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  fuch 
as  had  been  irregularly  and  unjuftly  deprived,  and  that 
they  lhould  in  time  to  come  be  fecured  againft  vio- 
lence. 

In  the  bill  of  1 784  few  alterations  were  made ;  and 
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Company,  thcfe  uniformly  tended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
-  board  of  controul.   They  were  permitted,  in   cafes  of 
emergency,  to  concert  original  meafures,  as  well  as   to 
revile,  correct,   and  alter  thofe  of  the   directors.     In 
matters  relative  to  peace  or  war,  where  fecrery  was  a 


months  after  his  arrival ;  one  copy  of  which  was  to  be  Company, 
kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  other  at  the 
India-houfe.     The  board  of  controul,   the  court  of  di- 
rectors, or  any  three  of  the  proprietors  whofe  ftock 
ihould   amount    together  to  ioool.  were   allowed    to 


principal  object,  they  were  allowed  to  fend  their  orders  move  the  court  of  exchequer  to  examine  the  validity 
directly  to  India,  without  any  communication  with  the  of  the  account.  In  cafe  ofan  apparently  well  founded 
directors;  to  the  commander  in  ch-ief>  without  any  accufation,  the  court  of  exchequer  were  allowed  to  ex- 
communication with  the  presidencies  :  and  the  number  amine  the  party  upon  oath,  and  even  to  imprifon  him 
of  perfons  constituting  the  different  councils  of  Bengal,  until  the  interrogatories  propofed  to  him  mould  be  a-n- 
Fort  St  George,  and  Bombay,  was  determined. — The  fvvered.  The  whole  property  of  aperfon  who  mould 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  were  to  have  neglect  to  give  in  fuch  an  account  within  the  time  li- 
anabfolute  power  to  originate  orders  to  the  inferior  mited,  or  who  Ihould  have  been  guilty  of  a  mifrepre- 
pretidencies,  in  fuch  cafes  as  did  not  interfere  with  the  fentation  in  that  account  to  the  amount  of  2000 1.  lter- 


directions  already  received  from  Britain  ;  adding  a 
power  of  fufpenfion  in  cafe  of  difobedience.  The  fu- 
preme  council  were  forbidden,  unlefs  any  of  the  Indian 
princes  Ihould  have  firft  commenced  or  meditated  hof- 
tilites,  to  enter  upon  war,  or  form  an  offensive  treaty, 
w'thout  orders  from  home.  The  inferior  councils  wTere 


ling,  was  ordered  to  be  conhTcated  ;  ten  per  cent,  to  be 
paid  to  the  accufer,  and  the  remainder  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  public  and  the  company.  Every 
perfon  who  had  once  been  employed  in  India,  but  had 
afterwards  relided  in  Europe  for  five  years,  unlefs 
fuch  refidence  had  been  exprefsly  on  account  oi   his 


forbidden  in  all  cafes  to  form  alliances  ;  and  in  cafes  of     health,  was  declared  incapable  of  every  being  lent  out  t& 
urgency,  were  commanded  to  infert  a  provisional  claufe,     India  again 


rendering  the  permanency  of  the  alliance  dependent  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  governor-general. 

Various  falutary  regulations  were  propofed  concern- 
ing thi"  behaviour  of  the  company's  fervants,  againfl 
whom  fo  great  complaints  had  been  made.  Inquiry 
was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  different  presidencies 
into  the  expulsions  that  might  have  been  made  of  any 
of  the  hereditary  farmers,  and  of  the  oppreiTsve  rents 
and  contributions  that  might  have  been  extorted  from 
them  ;  and  meafures  were  directed  to  be  taken  for  their 
relief  and  future  tranquillity.  A  similar  examination 
was  ordered  into  the  different  eftabliihments  in  the 
Indian  fettlements  :  a  report  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament.  The  company  were  pro- 
hibited from  fending  out  a  greater  number  of  cadets  or 
writers  than  what  were  abfolutsly  neceflary;  and  it  was 
likewife  provided,  that  the  age  of  fuch  as  were  fent 
out,  Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  1 5,  nor  more  than  22  years. 
It  was  likewife  provided,  that  promotions  ihould  be 
made  in  the  or  ler  of  feniority,  unlefs  in  extraordinary 
cafes  ;  for  which  the  presidencies  Ihould   make   them- 


As  a  farther  curb  on  the  company's  fervants,  the 
attorney-general  or  court  of  directors  was  authorifed 
to  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  King's  bench  a- 

O 

gainst  anv  perfon  for  crimes  committed  in  India.  That 
court  was  empowered  alfo  to  imprifon  or  admit  the 
accufed  to  bail  immediately.  It  was  then  ordered, 
that  within  30  days  a  certain  number  of  peers  ihould 
be  chofen  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  that  houfe,  to  conftitute 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  accufed.  The  court  was 
finally  to  coniift  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  four  peers,  and  lix  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  ;  and  the  accufed  had  a  right  to  a  peremp- 
tory challenge.  From  this  court  there  was  no  appeal ; 
audit  was  empowered  to  adjudge  the  party  incapable 
of  ever  ferving  the  company  ;  topuniih  by  fine  or  im- 
prifonment;  and  in  order  to  proportion  the  fine  to 
the  property  of  the  convict,  the  court  of  exchequer 
might,  at  the  requilition  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of 
the  company,  examine  him  upon  oath  concerning  the 
fum  he  was  worth.      A  refnfal  to  anfwer  was  to  be 


felves  fpecifically  refponlible.     Crimes  committed  by     punished  with  confi ['cation  of  property,  and  imprifon- 
Engliih  subjects  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made  amen-     ment  during  pleasure. 


able  to  every  Brithh  court  of  justice,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  been  committed  in  Britain.  Pre- 
sents,unlefs  fuch  as  were  abfolutely  ceremonial,  or  given 
to  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  phyfician,  a  surgeon,  or  a 
chaplain,  were  abfolutely  prohibited,  under  the  penalty 


With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  In- 
dia, Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that  at  that  time  we  had  it  not 
in  our  power  to  punish  them.  Either  a  new  procefs 
must  therefore  be  instituted,  or  offences,  equally  fhock- 
ing  to  humanity,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 


of  coufifcation  of  the  prefent,  and  an  additional  fine  at     religion  and  juttice,  muft  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 


the  difcretion  of  the  court.  Dif  hedience  of  orders, 
unlefs  abfohuely  neceilary,  and  pecuniary  tranfactions 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  were  de- 
clared to  be  high  crimes  and  mifdemeauors.  The  com- 
pany were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any  per- 
fon legal] y  convicted  of  any  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to 
employ  him  in  their  fervice  for  ever.  The  governors 
of  the  different  presidencies  were  permitted  to  im- 
prifon any  perfon  fufpected  of  illicit  correspondence, 
anl  were  ordered  to  fend  them  to  England  with  all 
convenient  fpced.  Every  perfon  ferving,  or  who  mould 
hereafter  ferve,  ittlrtdia,  was  alfo  required,  on  his  return 
to  England,    to  gtve  an  exaft  account,  upon  oath,  to 


checked.  Every  perfon  therefore  who  went  hereafter, 
would  know  the  predicament  in  which  he  itood  ;  and 
would  understand,  that  by  fo  doing  he  agreed  to  give 
up  fome  of  the  molt  valuable  privileges  of  an  English- 
man :  yet  in  this  he  would  do  no  more  than  a  very 
numerous  and  honourable  body  of  men,  the  military, 
did  daily,  without  the  least  hesitation,  or  the  smallest 
impeachment  of  their  character. 

This  bill,  fo  tremendous  in  its  appearance  to  the 
company's  fervants,  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  the 
minority.  Mr  Francis  obferved,  that  it  went  upon 
two  principles,  viz.  the  abufe  of  power  abroad,  and 
the  want  of'  it  at  home.      To  remedy  thefe,   Mr  Pitt 


the  court  or  exchequer,  of  his  property,  within  two     had  propofed  to  augment  the  power  abroad,    and  to 
Vol.  V.  H  h  diminifh 
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Company,  diminifh  that  at  home.  He  condemned  the  unlimited 
"— -v- — '  power  of  the  commiilioners,  and  even  pretended  to 
fnppofe  that  there  mufl  have  been  fome  miitake  in  the 
ftrudure  of  the  claufe ;  it  being  impoilible  to  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  fet  alide  the  directors  at  home 
and  the  government  abroad,  in  order  to  throw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  a  military  commander. 
Though  he  approved  of  the  claufe  by  which  fchemes 
of  conqueft  and  extenfion  of  territory  were  condemned, 
he  remarked,  that  it  was  eiFentially  defective  in  other 
refpeds  ;  as  alluding  to  fads  and  offences  which  were 
not  defcribed,  and  to  criminals  whom,  fo  far  from  pu- 
nifhing,  it  did  not  venture  to  deicribe.  With  reiped 
to  the  affair  of  prefents,  he  confelled  that  his  opinion 
was  rather  lingular.  He  was  for  an  unlimited  pro- 
hibition to  men  in  high  ftations  ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
tranfadions  ofbuiineis,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  ufeful,  without  giving  room  for  any  juit  appre- 
henfions.  The  government  of  India,  as  it  was  now 
conftituted,  was  a  government  of  favour,  and  not  of 
juftice;  and  nothing  would  be  done  for  the  natives 
unlefs  the  perfons  who  forwarded  their  affairs  were 
gratified.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  exception 
in  favour  of  prefents  of  ceremony  was  founded  upon 
ideas  which  he  knew  to  be  fallacious,  and  was  even 
calculated  to  render  the  prohibition  itfelf  ufelefs  and 
ineffectual.  For  the  purpofe  of  receiving  prefents  of 
ceremony,  all  occafions  would  be  fufhciently  folemn. 
He  warmly  cenfured  alfo  the  power  of  imprifonment 
given  to  the  refpedive  prefidencies,  and  he  condemned 
the  inftitution  of  the  new  court  of  judicature  as  unne- 
cefTary,  arbitrary,  and  dangerous. 

By  Mr  Fox  the  bill  was  fo  highly  difapproved  of, 
that  he  objeded  to  the  houfe  going  into  a  committee 
upon  it.  He  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  inftead  of 
diminifhing,  it  was  calculated  to  increafe  the  calamities 
of  the  Eafl ;  and  inftead  of  reforming,  to  prepetuate 
the  abufes  fo  much  complained  of.  The  board  of 
controul,  he  faid,  provided  for  a  weak  government  at 
home  by  a  divifion  of  power ;  and  if  there  were  a  re- 
ceipt or  a  noftrum  for  making  a  weak  government,  it 
was  by  giving  the  power  of  contriving  meafures  to  one, 
andrthe  nomination  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  execute 
them  to  another.  The  negative  given  to  the  com- 
miilioners operated  as  a  complete  annihilation  of  the 
company,  and  the  chartered  rights  fo  much  vaunted  of. 
The  bill  was  a  fch erne  of  dark  and  deluhve  art,  and 
took  away  the  rights  of  the  company  by  How  and  gra- 
dual fap.  The  firft  ftep  was  originally  to  contrive 
meafures  without  the  knowledge  of  the  company  ;  and 
the  next,  to  couvey  orders  fecretly  to  India,  at  the 
very  time  perhaps  that  the  commiffioners  were  openly 
giving  c  untenance  to  orders  of  a  quite  different  ten- 
dency fent  from  the  diredors.  With  regard  to  the 
new  tribunal,  he  confidered  it  as  in  truth  a  fcreenfor 
delinquents;  fince  no  man  was  to  be  tried  but  on  the 
accufation  of  the  company  or  of  the  attorney-general ; 
in  which  cafe  he  had  only  to  conciliate  government  in 
order  to  remain  in  perfedfecurity. 

The  oppofition  of  Mr  Fox's  party  againft  this  bill 
proved  as  fruitlefs  as  their  efforts  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  other.  The  houfe  divided  on  the  fpeaker's 
leaving  the  chair;  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  215.  Still  however,  all  parts  of  the  bill 
were  warmly  debated.    In  the  courfe  of  conversation 


upon  this  fubjed,  Mr  Dempfter  expreffed  awifh  that  Company. 

the  king  could  be  requelted  to  fend  over  one  of  his  ' *~~— ' 

fons  to  become  fovereign  of  that  country.  They  might 
then  enter  into  a  federal  union,  and  enjoy  all  the  bene- 
fits that  could  be  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
.kail  by  jL^mopeans,  viz.  thofe  of  commerce.  The 
claufes  relative  to  the  native  princes  and  hereditary 
farmers  were  all  withdrawn  at  the  motion  of  Mr  Dun- 
das  ;  and  under  the  head  of  prefents,  the  exception  in 
favour  of  thofe  of  ceremony  was  withdrawn.  That 
claufe,  which  infilled  on  all  perfons  returning  from 
India  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  their  efiates 
upon  oath,  was  feverely  cenfured  by  Mr  Dempfter 
and  Mr  Eden;  and  after  fome  debate  was  entire- 
ly withdrawn,  as  was  alfo  the  idea  of  making  the  per- 
fon  take  the  oath  when  required  by  the  board  of  con- 
troul. Mr  Pitt  then  propofed,  that  perfons  who  had 
palled  five  years  in  India,  and  accumulated  no  more 
than  L.  5000  for  that  time,  or  double  that  fum  for  the 
next  live  years,  mould  be  exempted  from  all  profecu- 
tion  on  the  fcore  of  their  fortunes.  But  on  a  fug- 
geftion  by  Mr  Atkiufon,  that,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  it 
might  not  be  pradicable  for  a  perfon  arriving  from 
India  to  give  in  an  account  upon  oath  in  the  fpace  of 
two  mouths  ;  on  which  fuggeftion,  a  power  was  grant- 
ed to  the  court  of  exchequer  for  extending  the  term 
from  time  to  time  as  they  fhculd  think  proper.  It 
had  been  the  original  idea  of  the  chancellor,  that  this 
jurifdidion  fhould  take  place  in  twelve  months;  and 
it  had  been  objeded,  that  thus  perfons  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  trial  by  jury,  without  time  being  granted 
them  to  choofe  whether  they  would  fubmit  to  the  con- 
dition. Mr  Pitt  now  moved,  that  no  account  upon 
oath  mould  be  required  of  any  perfon  who  mould  ar- 
rive from  India  before  the  rirft  of  January  1 789.  This 
amendment  was  likewife  cenfured  by  oppoiition,  as 
holding  out  an  indemnity  to  peculators,  and  a  warning 
for  them  to  return  within  the  affigned  period.  It 
was  remarked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  that  by  the  bill  before 
the  houfe,  a  perfon  who  took  the  oath  would  be  liable 
al]  his  lifetime  to  a  profecution  for  perjury.  He  could 
therefore  make  nofettlement  of  his  fortune ;  he  couldnot 
fell  or  mortgage  his  eftate,  as  nobody  would  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  property  which  was  Hill  liable  to 
conteft  and  forfeiture.  This  reprefentation  produced 
another  amendment  limiting  the  commencement  of  a 
profecution  to  the  period  of  three  years.  The  claufe 
prohibiting  the  return  of  any  perfon  to  India  under 
certain  conditions,  was  alfo  mitigated  by  two  amend- 
ments from  the  chancellor ;  one  of  them  exempting 
the  officers  of  the  king  from  its  operation ;  and  the 
other  permitting  the  reftoration  of  any  perfon  with 
the  coufent  of  the  diredors,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
court  of  proprietors. 

With  thefe  amendments  the  bill  finally  paffed  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  28th  of  July.  On  being 
carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  met  with  a  very  vi- 
gorous oppofition ;  the  principal  fpeakers  againft  it 
being  Lord  Stormont  and  the  Earl  of  Carlifle.  The 
former  animadverted  upon  the  principle  of  feniority 
eftabliihed  by  it ;  which  he  faid  was  particularly  ill— 
fuited  to  the  critical  pofture  of  their  affairs  at  pre- 
fent  in  India;  and  he  afferted,  that  had  fuch  a 
claufe  been  in  effed  at  the  time  that  Lord  Clive  firft 
entered  into  the  company's  fervice,  there  would  not 
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have  been  an  inch  of  the  territorial  poffeffions  at 
prefent  belonging  to  Britain.  It  would  damp 
the  ardour  of  emulation,  check  the  riling  fpirit  of 
the  youth  now  in  Alia,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
moft  extraordinary  talents  were  neceiiary  to  raife  them 
from  their  inaufpicious  and  ruined  condition.  He  ob- 
jected alfo  to  the  power  of  recal  in  the  board  of  con- 
troul  ;  which,  he  laid,  was  by  no  means  a  fufficient 
check  upon  the  company's  fervants  in  India.  The 
diilance  of  time  and  place,  he  faid,  were  fo  great, 
that  a  recal  from  India  could  not  have  the  leaft  ef- 
fect. But  thefe  remonftrances  had  very  little  weight 
with  the  houfe  ;  the  bill  being  finally  palled  on  the 
oth  of  Auguft. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  a  declaratory  law  was 
found  neceffary,  in  confequence  of  a  controverfy  which 
had  arifen  between  the  board  of  controul  and  the  com- 
pany. It  had  been  refolved,  in  the  month  of  October 
1787,  when  his  Majefty  had  reafon  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  look  with  more  than  common  anxiety  to  the 
fafety  and  prefervation  of  every  part  of  the  Britifh 
dominions,  to  fend  out  four  additional  regiments  for 
the  better  protection  of  their  Indian  poireffions  ;  nor 
was  the  delign  taken  up  as  a  temporary,  but  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent  eftablifhment  of  his  Majelty's 
troops  in  India.  At  that  time,  no  unwillingnefs  to 
receive  the  regiments  on  board  the  company's  fhips, 
and  provide  for  their  fupport  in  India,  had  been  inti- 
mated by  the  court  of  directors ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  meafure  had  been  confidered  as  a  wife  one, 
and  the  fuggeftion  of  it  had  given  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion.  Since,  however,  the  threatening  ftorm  had  been 
difperfed,  far  different  fentiments  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  directors,  at  leaft,  were  of  opinion,  that  unlefs 
they  made  a  requifkion  to  government  for  further  mi- 
litary affiftance,  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  bear,  or 
to  refufe  to  bear,  the  expence  of  any  additional  regi- 
ments of  his  Majefty's  army  which  might  be  fent  to 
India  ;  and  this  opinion  feemed  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure, grounded  on  the  act  of  1 7?i,  by  which  the  Eaft 
India  company  were  bound  to  pay  for  fuch  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's troops  as  had,  by  their  reqnifition,  been  fent  to 
India.  This  idea  had  been  much  agitated  without  doors, 
and  the  directors  had  thought  proper  to  confult  differ- 
ent counfel  of  eminence  on  the  fniject. 

In  this  bulinefs  two  quedions  narurally  arofe — Firft, 
Whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  fend  his  troops  to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  ?  and,  fecondly,  If  he  fent 
them  to  India,  who  ought  to  defray  the  expeuce  ? 
That  his  Majefty  had  an  undoubted  right,  by  his  royal 
prerogative,  to  direct  the  distribution  of  his  army,  no 
one  could,  with  any  colour  of  reafon,  difpute.  The  on- 
ly point,  therefore,  which  offered  itfelf  for  difcuffion 
was,  whether,  if  his  Majefty,  by  virtue  of  his  preroga- 
tive, thought  proper  to  fend  four  additional  regiments 
to  India,  the  expence  of  fending  them,  and  their  fup- 
port, ought  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India,  which  they  protected  ?  It  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  miuifters,  that  by  the  act  of  r  784,  the  autho- 
rity and  power  of  the  court  of  directors,  touching  the 
military  and  political  concerns  of  India,  and  alfo  the 
collection,  management,  and  application  of  the  revenues 
of  the  territorial  pofTeffions,  was  transferred  to  the 
beard  of  controul,  which  might  direct  the  appropria- 
tion of  thefe  revenues  in  the  manner  that  to  them 


mould  appear  to  be  moft  for  the  public  advantage  ;  Company, 
but  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  by  others,  and  the  *  v  ' 
opinions  of  counfel,  confirming  thole  doubts,  had  been 
taken,  all  of  which  had  gone  abroad  into  the  world, 
it  was  confidered  as  a  neceffary  mealure  to  call  upon 
the  different  branches  ot  the  legislature  to  remove  thofe 
doubts  in  the  moft  effectual  way  by  a  bill.  It  was 
certainly  very  evident,  that,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  four  regiments  might,  on  board  the  company's 
mips,  be  fent  out  to  India  at  a  very  inconfiderable  ex- 
pence  ;  whereas,  if  tranfports  had  been  fpecially  pro- 
vided for  that  purpofe,  the  expence  mult  have  been 
enormous.  To  oblige  the  company,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  expence  out  of  their  Indian  revenues,  as  had  al- 
ready been  intimated  to  them  by  the  commiffioners  of 
controul,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved,  on 
the  5th  of  February  1788,  "  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubts  reflecting  the 
power  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  affairs  of  India." 

In  explanation  of  this  bill,  and  in  anfwer  to  the  re- 
marks of  oppofition,  Mr  Pitt  delired  to  remind  the 
houfe  that  he  had  provoked  the  difcuffion  of  the  bill, 
and  had  earneftly  folicited  them  to  bring  it  to  the  teft 
of  the  moft  fevere  and  fcrupulons  investigation.  He 
found  that  it  would  be  difputed,  whether  by  the  act 
of  1784  the  board  of  controul  had  any  right  of  fu- 
perintendence  over  the  revenue  ?  Would  it  be  contend- 
ed that  parliament  meant  to  leave  the  finances  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  who  had  been  declared  unfit 
to  be  trufted  with  them  ?  Was  it  likely,  that,  when 
they  provided  for  the  better  management  of  the  poli- 
tical and  military  concerns,  they  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  circumftance  upon  which  thefe  concerns  in- 
feparably  depended  ?  The  board  of  controul  had  al- 
ready proceeded  to  reduce  the  enormous  eftablifhments 
in  India  ;  their  right  of  interference  in  that  refpect 
had  never  been  queftioned  ;  and  what  indeed  would  be 
the  confequence  of  denying  this  right  ?  The  court  of 
directors,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  as  the  expi- 
ration of  their  charter  drew  near,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  their  monopoly  would  be  renewed,  would 
certainly  make  it  their  firft  object  to  fwell  the  amount 
of  their  in  ports,  and  would  neglect  the  care  of  the 
territorial  and  political  ftate  of  India.  The  duty  of 
admiuiftration  was  to  look,  firft,  to  the  profperity  and 
happinefs  of  the  natives  ;  fecondly,  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  territorial  poffeffions ;  thirdly,  to  the  difcharge  of 
the  debts  due  to  the  perfons  who  had  advanced  their 
money,  and  enabled  the  company  to  ftruggle  with  their 
late  difficulties  ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  to  the  com- 
mercial benefit  of  the  proprietors.  Was  it  probable 
that  the  court  of  directors  would  act  upon  that  fcale  ? 
Could  it  have  been  intended  to  confide  in  their  difcre- 
tion  ?  Tt  had  been  faid,  that  the  powers  attributed  to 
the  board  of  controul  were  the  fame  in  fubftance  as 
had  before  been  given  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and 
the  lords  of  the  treafury.  But  the  fact  was  other- 
wife.  The  court  of  directors  had  been  obliged  to 
communicate  their  difpatches  previous  to  their  going 
to  India  :  but  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  to  give  any  directions  concerning  them. 
The  refpo nubility  had  ordinarily  refted  under  the  for- 
mer government,  with  the  court  of  directors  ;  under 
the  prefent  it  was  wholly  veiled  with  the  board  of 
controul. 
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Company.       An  objection  had  been  ftated,  that  the  declaratory  That  no  increafe  of  falary  fhould  be  given  to  any  of  Company. 

v—~v 'bill  conveyed  to  the  king  the  power  of  maintaining  the  fervants  of  the  company,  without  the  difpatches  ' 

;an  army  without  the  confent  of  parliament.     No  pro-  for  that  purpofe  bung  laid  before  both  hoafes  of  par- 

poiition  (Mr  Pitt  obferved)   could  be  more  adverfe  to  liameni  thirty  days  previous  to  their  being  fent;  and 


his  intentions  than  that  which  was  thus  imputed  to 
him.  But  in  reality  the  troops  in  queftion  had  already 
been  recognized  by  parliament  when  they  voted  the 
eftimate  for  raifing  them  ;  and  the  number  of  Icing's 
regiments  ferving  in  India  would  always  be  to  be 
afcertained  by  the  company  belonging  to  each,  which 
remained  in  England  for  the  purpofe  of  recruiting, 
and  the  expence  of  which  would  be  to  be  provided  for 
by  parliament. 

Mr  Pitt  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  the  object 
of  the  act  of  17S4  to  aflame  the  power  of  fuperin- 
tendence  and  controul,  without  afluming  the  power  of 
patronage.  In  the  prefent  bill  he  declared,  that  every 
•thing  had  been  done  which  his  underftanding  had  fug- 
gefted  for  the  diminution  of  patronage.  The  regi- 
ments in  queftion  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  and  of  courfe 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  fovereign  could  en- 
tirely depart  from  his  prerogative  of  naming  his  own 
officers.  But  the  king  had  acted  with  the  moll  gra- 
cious attention  to  the  company,  and  to  the  merits  of 
the  officers  who  had  grown  grey  in  their  fervice  ;  ha- 
ving relinquished  nearly  half  the  patronage  of  the  re- 
giments, and  leaving  the  difpofal  of  thefe  commiffions 
to  the  court  of  directorsr  The  company  indeed  al- 
leged that  they  had  600  officers  unemployed  ;  but  the 
king  could  not  forget  that  he  had  2800  officers  upon 
half-pay,  not  perhaps  more  meritorious,  but  certainly 
not  lefs  fo,  than  thofe  in  the  company's  fervice,  and 
many  of  whom  had  actually  ferved  with  diftinition  in 


that  no  gratuity  ihould  be  given,  the  propofal  for 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  court  of  directors* 
A  fourth  claufe  was  added  to  thefe  by  the  minifler, 
which  hud  not  precifely  the  fame  object :  it  direct- 
ed, thai  an  account  of  the  revenues  and  difburfe- 
ments  of  the  company  ihould  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment at  a  certain  aiiigned  period  in  the  courfe  of  every 
year. 

The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  on 
the  14th  of  March,  read  a  firft  time  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  Saturday,  and  propofed  for  a  fecond 
reading  on  the  enfuing  Monday.  This  precipitation 
was  made  the  fubject  of  a  petition,  offered  by  certain 
proprietors,  and  preiented  to  the  houfe  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  which  they  requefted  a  delay  of  three 
days,  till  a  general  meeting  could  be  held  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Eafl  India  company.  To  this  fugge- 
iiion  it  was  objected  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord 
Hawkefbury,  that  the  ihips  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany were  now  detained  in  port  at  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds /w  diem.  By 
Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughborough  it  was  re- 
plied, that  no  expence,  however  great,  ought  to  weigh 
in  the  confideration  of  the  prefent  queftion.  The  bill 
decided  upon  a  matter  of  private  right,  and  parlia- 
ment could  not  juftly  refufe  to  hear  the  petitioners. 
The  houfe  divided  upon  the  queftion,  contents  32, 
not  contents  75.  A  motion  of  Lord  Porchefter  was 
rejected  by  a  fimilar  majority,  for  referring  a  queftion 


India.     Such  had  been  the  forbearance  he  had  thought     to  the  twelve  judges  reflecting  the  true  meaning  and 
it  proper  to  exercife  upon  the  fubject  of  patronage,     intent  of  the  act  of  1784. 


But  if,  by  the  objection  that  had  been  ftarted,  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  great  political  patronage,  this 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  at  all  times  intended  to 
afliime.  Men  who  were  refponfible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the 
appointment  of  thofe  whom  they  were  to  entruft  with 
the  execution  of  their  orders.  But  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  patronage  left  to  the  company  was 
very  conliderable,  when  the  great  extent  of  their  mi- 
litary eflabliiliment  was  properly  recollected.  Mr  Pitt 
added,  that  the  objections  that  were  ftarted  on  this 
head  would  poffibly  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
confolidatiou  of  the  two  armies  in  India  ;  an  object 
on  many  accounts  defirable,  and  which  in  fome  way 
or  other  muft  be  attempted.  If  it  fhould  be  thought 
advifable  to  make  the  whole  army  royal,  then  undoubt- 
edly the  patronage  of  the  crown  would  be  greatly  in- 
creafed.  Ke  believed,  however,  that  the  meafure  was 
neceflary  ;  and  there  was  fcarcely  any  thing  to  which 
he  would  not  aifent,  to  remove  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  nation  reflecting  the  undue  ufe  of  this  patronage. 
For  the  bill  now  before  the  houfe,  Mr  Pitt  profeiled 
himfelf  ready  to  propofe  claufes  that  ihould  annihilate 
every  fufpicion  of  danger. 

The  fpeech  of  Mr  Pitt  produced  a  favourable  effect 
upon  the  country  gentlemen ;  and  the  claufes  which  he 
had  alluded  to  being  moved,  were  received  without  any 
debate.  Thefe  provided,  That  no  king's  troops,  be- 
yond the  number  which  was  now  propofed,  fhould  be 
ient  to  India  under  the  authority  of  any  exifting  law  : 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  faid,  that  he  was  peculiar- 
ly circumftanced  on  the  prefent  occaiion,  fince  he  had 
never  been  pleafed  with  any  of  the  bills  for  the  go- 
vernment of  India  that  had  yet  been  brought  into 
parliament*.  He  had  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  Eaft  were  trufted  in  the  beft  hands 
when  they  were  veiled  in  the  company  itfelf.  Ke  had 
oppofed  the  bill  of  17S5,  becaufe  it  flagrantly  violated 
the  charter  of  the  company,  and  placed  an  immenfe 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  commiffion,  that  was  not  re- 
fponfible, fo  far  as  he  cound  find,  either  to  the  king 
or  the  parliament.  He  had  oppofed  the  act  of  1784, 
becaufe  it-gave  to  the  crown  an  enormous  addition  of 
power.  But  he  could  not  admit  that  that  acl  was  in 
any  degree  fo  violent  and  defpotical  as  the  bill  which 
preceded  it.  The  declaratory  meafure  now  under  con- 
fideration  muft  neceflariiy  have  his  complete  approba- 
tion. It  confided  of  two  diftinct  parts  r  its  expofi- 
tion  of  the  act  of  1784,  and  certain  enacting  claufes 
containing  checks  and  reflraints  upon  the  extenfive 
patronage  that  the  government  of  the  Eafl  naturally 
gave.  To  the  former  part  he  muft  inevitably  agree. 
That  the  act  of  1784  gave  to  the  board  of  controul 
complete  authority,  had  a'ways  been  his  opinion.  For 
that  reafon  he  bad  oppofrd  it:  but,  entertaining  that 
opinion,  he  muft  jnftify  the  prcfe.u  bill,  which  in  his 
mind  was  a  true  declaration  of  the  fact.  He  could 
not  but  equally  approve  of  the  reflraints  that  were 
propofed  upon  the  exercife  of  patronage.  Patronage 
was  infeparable  from  power.     But  when  he  faw  the 
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Company,  induftry  with  which  it  was  limited,  and  minillers  were 

' * '-tied  down  from  the  abufe  of  it ;  when   he  faw  that 

it  was  not  to  be  nfed  otherwife  than  for  the  good  of 
the  fervice,  he  conld  not  view  the  prefeat  meafurc 
with  the  fame  jealoufy  with  which  he  was  accuflomed 
to  regard  propoiitions  for  extending  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

The  bill,  however,  underwent  a  fevere  difeufuen  in 
this  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  houfe  ;  but  at  length 
paifed. 

In  May  following  a  petition  was.prefented  to  the 
honfe  of  commons  by  the  company,  ftating  certain 
pecuniary  embarrafiments  which  they  apprehended  to 
take  place  on  the  firft  of  March  1  790,  owing  to  the 
arrears  of  the  war,  to  the  government  claim  of 
L.,  500,000,  to  the  debt  incurred  in  China,  and  to 
the  advances  necelfary  to  be  made  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  China  trade.  in  compliance  witli  their  peti- 
tion, Mr  Pitt  moved  on  the  following  day  that  they 
fhould  be  empowered  to  borrow  a  fom  not  exceeding 
L.  1,200,000.  Ke  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that 
in  all  probability  the  company  in  1791  would  have  up- 
wards of  L.  3,000,000  Sterling  more  than  fufficient  to 
difcharge  their  debts.  The  meafure  was  carried  thro' 
both  houfes  without  oppofition. 

3 .  Hudfon's  Bay  Company .  The  vaft  countries  which 
furround  Kudfon's  Bay  abound  with  animals  whofe 
furs  and  fkins  are  excellent,  being  far  fuperior  in  quality 
to  thofe  found  in  lefs  northerly  regions.  In  1670, 
a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not 
confitl  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for  the  exclusive 
trade  to  this  bay;  and  they  have  acted  under  it  ever 
fmce  with  great  benefit  to  themfelves.  The  company 
employ  four  fhips  and  130  feamen.  They  have  feve- 
ral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river, 
Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  fland  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  1S6  men. 
The  French,  in  ?>iay  1782,  took  and  deflroyed  thefe 
forts,  and  the  fettlements,  &c.  valued  at  500,000  1. 
They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  16,000  1. 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,340!. 
which  yield  to  the  revenue  3374  1.  This  includes  the 
Liherv  in  Hudfon's  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmali  as  it 
is,  affords  immenic  profits  to  the  company,  and  even 
forne  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general ;  for  the 
commodities  they  exchange  with  the  Indians  for  their 
fkins  and  furs,  are  all  manufactured  in  Britain  ;  and  as 
the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch 
things  are  fent  of  vhich  they  have  the  greateft  plenty, 
and  which,  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with 
them.  Though  the  workmanfhip  too  happens  to  be  in 
many  refpecls  fo  deficient  that  no  civilized  people 
would  take  it  off  their  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fkins  and  furs 
brought  from  Hudfon's  Bay,  enter  largely  into  the  Bri- 
tifh  manufactures,  and  afford  materials  for  trading  with 
many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage,  Thefe 
circumftances  tend  to  prove  inconteftably  the  immenfe 
benefit  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by  throw- 
ing open  the  trade  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  fmce  even  in  its 
prefent  reftrained  flate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  This 
company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  trade  fo  ad- 
vantageous now  as  it  was  before  the  Englifh  got  poffef- 
fion  of  Canada.  The  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with  La- 


brador has  been  directed  towards  the  fiihery,  the  annual  Company, 
produce  of  which  exceeds  49,000  I. 

The  above  are  the  principal  trading  companies  pre- 
fentiy  fubfiiting  in  Great  Britain;  but  to  the  number 
might  have  been  added  one  of  vaft  importance,  the 
Scotch  Damn  Company ,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crooked 
ana  pufiilanimous  policy  of  the  Englifh  miniftry  at  the 
time.     For  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Da- 

UIEN. 

Greenland  Company.     See  Greenland. 
Banking  Companies.     See  Bank. 

Of  eftabliihmeuts  fimilar  to  the  abovein  other  coun- 
tries, thefollowing,  belonging  to  the  Butch  and  French, 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  moit  important. 

I.  Dutch  Companies.  1.  Their  Eafl  India  com- 
pany had  its  rife  in  the  midift  of  the  ftruggle  which 
that  people  had  for  their  liberty  :  for  the  Spaniards 
having  forbidden  all  commerce  with  them,  andihut  up 
all  their  ports,  neceflity  infpiredfome  Zealanders  to  feek. 
a  new  north- eafl  paifage  to  China. 

This  enterprife  proving  unfuccefsful  to  three  feve- 
ral  armaments  in  1594,  1595,  and  1596,  a  fecond  com- 
pany was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
remote  Farts ;  which,  in  1595,  took  the  ordinary  route 
of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Indies,  and  returned  in  two 
years  and  a  half's  time  with  little  gain  but  good 
hopes. 

This  company,  and  a  new  one  juft  eftablifhed  at 
Amfterdam,  being  united,  equipped  other  fleets ;  and 
thefe  occafioned  other  companies  at  Amflerdam,  Rot- 
terdam, in  Zealand,  &c.  infomuch  that  the  flates  foon 
began  to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each 
other.  Under  this  concern,  they  called  all  the  direc- 
tors of  the  feveral  companies  together,  who  all  content- 
ed to  an  union,  the  treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by 
the  States  in  1602  ;  a  very  remarkable  epocha,  as  being 
that  of  the  moft  folid  and  celebrated  eitablifhment  of 
commerce  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Its  firft  capital  was  fix  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand 
guilders.  It  had  fixty  directors,  divided  into  feveral 
chambers  ;  twenty  in  that  of  Amfterdam,  twelve  in 
that  of  Zealand,  fourteen  in  that  of  Delft  and  Rot- 
terdam, and  a  like  number  in  thofe  at  Sluys  and  Horn. 
As  each  grant  expires,  the  company  is  obliged  to  pro- 
cure a  new  one,  which  it  has  already  done  five  times 
fmce  the  firft,  paying  a  couiiderable  fum  each  time. 
The  laft  application  was  in  1773,  when  the  company, 
after  ftating  that  its  trade  had  declined,  folicited  the 
ftates-general  to  grant  a  diminution  of  the  fum  for* 
merly  paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Upon  this 
reprefentation,  their  high  mightineffes,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  prolonged  the 
charter  for  three  years,  upon  the  old  eftablifhment ; 
and  finding  upon  examination,  that  the  company  had 
really  fuftained  great  loffes,  and  its  trade  confiderably 
declined,  they  acted  with  the  fpirit  of  a  wife  commer- 
cial commonwealth,  by  complying  with  the  company's 
requeft.  They  therefore,  in  1776,  granted  them  a 
new  charter  for  30  years,  on  the  fame  terms  as  the 
former,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  2,000,000  of 
florins,  inftead  of  3,000,000  which  they  paid  before; 
and  the  fum  of  360,000  florins  yearly;  which  annual 
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Company,  payment  they  were  allowed  to  make  either  in  money 

' or  merchandize.     In  confequencc  of  this  indulgence, 

the  flock  of  the  company  role  in  a  lhort  time  no  lefs 
than  19  per  cent. 

Their  factories,  refidences,  &c.  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
are  very  numerous  ;  reaching  from  the  Perlian  gulph 
to  the  coafl  of  China :  the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia, 
the  centre  of  their  commerce  :  here  reiides  their  gene- 
ral, with  the  ftate  and  fplendor  of  a  fovereign  prince; 
making  war  and  peace  with  the  eaftern  kings  and  em- 
perors at  pleafure. 

The  other  more  confiderable  factories  are,  Taiouam 
on  the  coafl  of  China,  Nangifac  in  Japan,  Malacca, 
Surat,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Siam,  Moluccas,  &c.  feveral 
on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  and  at  lfpahan,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c.  in  all,  they  number  40  factories  and 
25  fortrelfes.  They  have  the  whole  trade  of  the 
fpicery  in  their  own  hands. 

2.  Their  Weft  India  Company  was  eftablifhed  in  1621, 
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to  little  purpofc.  At  length,  things  not  being  difpo-  Company, 
fed  for  a  new  Eaft  India  company,  nor  much  good  to  '*  « — f 
be  'expected  from  the  old  one,  in  1708  the  minillry 
allowed  the  directors  to  treat  with  the  rich  traders  of 
St  Malo,  and  relign  to  them  their  privilege  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  In  the  hands  of  thefe  lafl,  the  com- 
pany began  to  flouriih.     See  India  Company,  below. 

Its  chief  factory  is  at  Pondi cherry,  on  the  coafl  of 
Coromandel.  This  is  the  refidence  of  the  director-ge- 
neral ;  the  other  factories  are  inconiiderable.  The  mer- 
chandizes which  the  company  brings  into  France  are, 
filks,  cottons,  fpices,  coffee,  rice,  faltpetre  ;  feveral 
kinds  of  gums  and  drugs,  wood,  wax,  printed  cali- 
coes, mullins,  &c. 

2.  Their  Weft  India  Company  was  eftablifhed  in 
1664.  Their  charter  gave  them  the  property  and 
feigniory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  iflands,  Ifle 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra  Firma  of  America,  from  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  Orconoko ;  with  an 


with  an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade  24  years  along  the     exclusive  privilege  for  the  commerce  of  thofe  places,  as 
coafts  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the     alfo  of  Senegal  and  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  for  40  years, 


Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  America  from  the  fouth 
point  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  ftraits  of  Ma- 
gellan, that  of  Le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the  ftraits  of 
Anian,  both  in  the  North  and  South  Sea.  The  di- 
rectors are  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in  the  Eafl 
India  company),  out  of  which  19  are  chofen  for  the 
general  direction  of  affairs.  In  1647,  the  company 
renewed  its  grant  for  25  years  ;  but  it  was  fcarce  able 
to  hold  out  the  term,  on  account  of  its  great  lofles  and 
expences  in  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fer- 
nambuc,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Brazil,  from  the  Por- 
teguefe.  The  weaknefs  of  this  company,  which  had 
feveral  times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of 
the  Eafl  Indies,  occafioned  its  difTolution  at  the  ex- 
piration of  its  grant. 

In  1674,  a  new  company,  compofed  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  and  their  creditors,  was  fettled  in  the 
fame  rights  and  eftablifhment  with  the  former;  and 
ftill  fnblifls,  though  confiderably  decayed.  Their  firft 
capital  was  about  fix  millions  of  florins.  Its  principal 
cftablifhiHents  are,  one  at  Cape  Verd,  another  on  the 
Gold  Coafl  of  Africa,  at  Tobago,  CurafTao,  &c.  in 
America. 

II.  French  Companies,  i  Their  E aft  India  Com- 
pany  was  eftablifhed  in  1664  with  an  exclufive  privi- 
lege to  trade  for  50  years  in  all  the  feas  of  the  Eafl 
Indies  and  South  Sea.  No  adventurer  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  1000  livres  in  flock ;  and  foreigners 
who  have  20,000  livres  in  flock  to  be  reputed  regni- 
coles. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar; 
and  the  king  to  be  at  one-fifth  of  the  expence  of  the 
three  firft  armaments,  without  interefl  :  the  principal 
to  be  refunded  in  ten  years  ;  or,  if  the  company  find 
it  lofes  on  the  whole,  the  lofs  to  fall  on  the  king's 
fide. 

The  capital  fund  of  the  company,  which  was  moftly 
furnifhed  by  the  king,  was  feven  or  eight  millions  of 
livres,  but  was  to  have  been  fifteen  millions. 

In  effect,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  fupport 
the  company,  yet  it  ftill  drooped  and  ftill  ftruggled  ; 
till  having  fublifted  ten  years  without  any  change  in 
Its  form,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  difcharge  irs  en- 


only  pajtng  half  the  duties.  The  flock  of  the  com- 
pany was  fo  confiderable,  that  in  lefs  than  fix  months 
45  vellels  were  equipped  ;  wherewith  they  took  poffef- 
fion  of  all  the  places  in  their  grant,  and  fettled  a  com- 
merce :  yet  this  only  fubfifted  nine  years.  In  1674, 
the  grant  was  revoked,  and  the  countries  above  re- 
united to  the  king's  dominions  as  before  ;  the  king 
reimburfing  the  actions  of  the  adventurers.  This  re- 
vocation was  owing  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  com- 
pany, occafioned  by  its  lofles  in  the  wars  with  Eng- 
land, which  had  neceffitated  it  to  borrow  above  a  mil- 
lion, and  even  to  alienate  its  exclufive  privilegt  for 
the  coafl-.  of  Guinea  :  and  partly  to  its  having  in  good 
meafure  anfwered  its  end  ;  which  was  to  recover  the 
commerce  of  the  Weft  Indies  from  the  Dutch,  who 
had  torn  it  from  them  :  for  the  French  merchants,  be- 
ing now  accuftomed  to  traffic  to  the  Antilles,  by  per- 
million  of  the  company,  were  fo  attached  to  it,  that 
it  was  not  doubted  they  would  fupport  the  commerce 
after  the  difTolution  of  the  company. 

3.  Their  Mijpftippi  Company  was  firft  eftablifhed  in 
1684  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle  ;  who  ha- 
ving projected  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  fort  of  Frontignac  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri- 
ver, travelled  over  the  country  in  the  year  1683,  and 
returned  to  France  to  folicit  the  eftablifhment.  This 
obtained,  he  fet  fail  for  his  new  colony  with  four  vef- 
fels  loaden  with  inhabitants,  &c.  but  enterino-  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  he  did  not,  it  feems,  know  the  ri- 
ver that  had  coft  him  fo  much  fatigue,  but  fettled  on 
another  river  unknown,  where  his  colony  perilhed  by 
degrees;  fo  that  in  1685  there  were  not  igo  perfons 
remaining.  Making  feveral  expeditions  to  find  the 
Miffiffippi,  he  was  killed  in  one  of  them  by  a  party 
who  mutinied  againft  him  ;  whereupon  the  colony  was 
difperfed  and  loft.  M.  Hiberville  afterwards  fucceed- 
ed  better.  He  found  the  MiffifFtppi,  built  a  fort,  and 
fettled  a  French  colony  there  ;  but  he  being  poifoned, 
it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  who  fear- 
ed fuch  a  neighbour,  in  1712  M.  Crozat  had  the 
whole  property  of  trading  to  the  French  territories  call- 
ed Louiftana  granted  him  for  15  years. 

4.  Compa?iy  of  the  Weft.     In  1 71  7,  the  Sienr  Crozat 


gagements,  there  were  new  regulations  concerted,  but     furrendered  his  grant;  and  in  the  fame  year  a  new 
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Company,  company  was  erected  under  the  title  of  Company  of  the 

* w 'Weft:  to  which,  beiides  every  thing  granted  to  the 

former  company,  was  added  the  commerce  of  beaver, 
enjoyed  by  the  Canada  company  from  the  year  1  706, 
but  expiring  in  1 7r 7-  In  this  eftablifhnient,  an  equal 
view  was  had  to  the  finances  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation,  and  accordingly,  part  of  the  conditions  of  its 
eftablithment  regarded  the  fettling  of  a  colony,  a  trade, 
&c.  the  other  the  vending  part  ot  the  bills,  called  bills 
of /rate,  which  could  no  longer  fubiift  on  their  prefent 
footing.  The  former  are  no  more  than  are  ufual  in 
fuch  eitablifhments  :  for  the  latter,  the  actions  are 
fixed  at  500  livres,  each  payable  in  bills  of  ftate ;  the 
actions  to  be  efteemed  as  merchandize,  and  in  that 
quality  to  be  bought,  fold,  and  trafficked.  The  bills  of 
Hate,  which  make  the  fund  of  the  actions,  to  be  con- 
verted  into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the  finifhinghand 
to  the  company,  in  1 71 7  its  fund  was  fixed  at  an  hun- 
dred millions  of  iivres ,  which  being  tilled,  thecafh  was 
ihut  up. 

5.  India  Company.  The  junction  of  the  former  com- 
pany with  that  of  Canada  was  immediately  followed 
by  its  union  with  that  of  Senegal,  both  in  the  year 
1 718,  by  an  arret  of  council ;  which  at  the  fame  time 
granted  the  new  company  the  commerce  of  beavers,  and 
made  itfelf  miftrefs  of  the  negro  or  Guinea  trade  to  the 
French  colonies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  perfection  but  an 
union  with  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  with  thofe 
of  China  and  St  Domingo  ;  which  was  effected,  with 
the  two  firft  in  1719,  and  with  the  third  in  1720. 
This  union  of  the  Eaft  India  and  China  company  with 
the  company  of  the  Weft,  occafioned  an  alteration  of 
the  name  ;  and  it  was  henceforth  called  the  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  reafons  of  the  union  were,  the  inability  of  the 
two  former  to  carry  on  their  commerce  ;  the  immenfe 
debts  they  had  contracted  in  the  Indies,  efpecially  the 
Eaft  company,  complaints  whereof  had  been  fent  to 
court  by  the  Indians,  which  diicredited  the  company 
fo  that  they  durft  not  appear  any  longer  at  Surat ; 
the  little  care  they  took  to  difcharge  their  en- 
gagements ;  and  their  having  transferred  their  privi- 
lege to  the  private  traders  of  St  Malo,  in  coniidera- 
tiou  ot  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the  returns  of  their 
Clips. 

The  ancient  actions  of  the  company  of  the  Weft, 
which  were  not  at  par  when  this  engraftment  was  pro- 
jected, before  it  was  completed,  were  rifen  to  300 per 
cent.;  which  unexpected  fuccefs  gave  occalion  to  con- 
clude the  new  actions  of  the  united  companies  would 
not  bear  lefs  credit.  The  concourfe  of  fubferibers  was 
fo  great,  that  in  a  month's  time  there  were  above  fifty 
millions  fubferibed  for  :  the  firft  twenty-five  million 
actions  which  were  granted  to  the  India  company,  be- 
yond the  hundred  millions  of  ftock  allowed  the  com- 
pany of  the  Weft,  being  filled  as  foon  as  the  books 
were  opened  •  to  fatisfy  the  earneftnefs  of  the  fubferi- 
bers, the  ftock  was  increafed  by  feveral  arrets  to  three 
hundred  millions.  Credit  ftill  increaling,  the  new  ac- 
tions rofe  to  1 200  per  cent,  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
company  of  the  Weft  to  i^ooper  cent.  ;  an  exorbitant 
price,  to  which  no  other  company  ever  rofe.  Its  con- 
dition was  now  fo  flourifhing,  that  in  1 719  it  offered 
the  king  to  take  a  leafe  of  all  his  farms  for  nine  years, 


at  the  rateofthreemillionsfive  hundred  thoufand  livres 
per  annum  more  than  had  been  given  before  j  and  alfo 
to  lend  his  majefty  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  jtate.  Thefe  offers  were  accep- 
ted ;  and  the  king,  in  confideration  hereof,  granted 
them  all  the  privileges  of  the  feveral  grants  of  the  com- 
panies united  to  that  company  to  the  year  1770  ;  on 
condition,  however,  of  discharging  all  the  debts  of  the 
old  Eaft  India  company,  without  any  deduction  at  all. 
The  loan  of  twelve  hundred  millions  not  being  fuffi- 
cient  tor  the  occaiions  of  the  itate,  was  augmented 
three  months  afterwards,  with  three  hundred  millions 
more  ;  which,  with  the  former  loan,  and  another  of 
one  hundred  millions  before,  made  lixteen  hundred  mil- 


Crmpany. 


lions, 


for  which  the  king 


was  to  pay  intcreft  at  the 


rate  of  three  per  cent. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  1720,  did  the 
company  the  honour  to  preiide  in  their  ahembly,  where 
he  made  feveral  propoiais  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
king  :  the  principal  of  thefe  was,  that  they  mould  take 
on  them  the  charge  and  adminiftration  of  the  royal 
bank.  This  was  accepted  of;  and  Mr  Law,  comptrol- 
ler-general of  the  finances,  was  named  by  the  king 
infpector-general  of  the  India  company  and  bank 
united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  propofed,  fhould  have 
been  a  mutual  help  to  both  thofe  famous  eftablilhments, 
proved  the  fatal  point  from  whence  the  fall  of  both 
commenced  :  from  this  time,  both  the  bank  bills  and 
the  actions  of  the  company  began  to  fall.  In  effect, 
the  firft  perifhed  abfolutely  ;  and  the  other  had  been 
drawn  along  with  it  but  for  the  prudent  precautions 
taken  for  its  fupport. 

The  firft  precaution  was  the  revoking  the  office  of 
infpector-general,  and  the  obliging  Mr  Law  to  quit 
the  kingdom  :  the  ancient  directors  were  difcarded, 
and  new  ones  fubftituted  ;  and,  to  find  the  bottom  of 
the  company's  affairs,  it  was  ordered  they  fhould  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  received  and  difburfed 
both  on  the  account  of  the  company  and  of  the  bank, 
which  they  had  had  the  management  of  near  ayear.  h- 
nother  precaution  to  come  at  the  ftate  of  the  company 
was  by  endeavouring  to  diftinguiih  the  lawful  action- 
aries  from  the  Mnfrffippi  extortioners;  whofe  immenfe 
riches,  as  well  as  their  criminal  addrefs  in  realizing 
their  actions  either  into  fpecie  or  merchandize,  were 
become  fo  fatal  to  the  ftate ;  in  order,  if  poffible,  to 
fecure  the  honeft  adventurers  in  their  flock.  To  this 
end,  an  inquifition  was  made  into  their  books,  &c.  by 
perfons  appointed  by  the  king  ;  and  the  new  directors, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  regijfeurs,  began  ferioufly  to  look, 
about  for  their  commerce  abroad.  Their  affairs,  how- 
ever, declined,  and  at  lenth  funk  into  a  ruined  and 
bankrupt  ftate  about  the  year  1 769.  The  king  imme- 
diately fufpended  their  exclufive  privileges,  and  laid  the 
trade  to  the  eaft  open  to  all  his  fubjects  ;  configning, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  the 
care  of  the  miniftry  to  adjuft  and  fettle.  But  the  va- 
rious fchemes  which  were  then  formed  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  old  company  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new 
one,  were  accompanied  with  fuch  unfurmonntable  dif- 
ficulties, as  to  prove  wholly  ineffectual.  Nor  was  the 
laying  open  of  the  trade  attended  immediately  with  the 
fuccefs  that  was  expected  ;  "the  merchants  being  very 
flow  ha  engaging  in  it,  though  the  king,  by  way  of 
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Company,  encouragement,  lent  them  fome  of  his  own  fliips  to 
convey  their  commodities  to  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  garri- 
fon  and  civil  eilabliihments  continued  to  be  fupported 
in  their  exifting  form  by  the  crown.  The  meaiure, 
however,  proved  in  time  fuccefsful  ;  fo  that  lor  a 
courfe  of  years  previous  to  1785,  the  annual  importa- 
tion from  India  was  confiderably  greater  than  during 
any  former  period.  But  whether  it  were  that  they  re- 
garded this  profperity  as  precarious  ;  or  that  they 
aimed  at  a  more  extenfive  fuccefs  ;  or  that  they  wifh- 
cd,  in  imitation  of  Britain,  for  territorial  acquifitions 
in  that  climate,  and  believed  an  incorporated  fociety 
the  belt  inftrument  of  obtaining  them  ;  the  French 
court  was  induced  to  liflen  to  propoials  for  eftablifhing 
a  new  Eaft  India  company.  Their  privilege  was  for 
feven  years,  with  the  fpecial  provifo,  that  years  of  war 
which  might  occur  in  the  interim  fhould  be  excluded 
from  the  computation. 

lu  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  the  14th  April  1 735? 
by  which  the  fcheme  was  adopted,  it  was  alleged,  "  that 
the  commodities  of  Europe  not  having  of  late  years 
been  regulated  by  any  common  ftandard,  or  propor- 
tioned to  the  demands  of  India,  had  on  the  one  hand 
fold  at  a  low  price  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  fubjects  of  France  had  raifed  the  price  of 
the  objects  of  importation  :  that,  upon  their  return 
home,  a  want  of  fyftem  and  aiibrtment  had  been  uni- 
verfally  complained  of,  the  market  being  glutted  with 
one  fpecies  of  goods,  and  totally  deftitute  of  another  : 
that  thefe  defects  muft  neceffarily  continue  as  long  as 
the  trade  remained  in  private  hands ;  and  that,  on  their 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  capital  required,  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  new  company  was  abfohuely  necef- 
fary." 

Thefe  reafonings  did  not  appear  altogether  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  perfons  principally  intereited.  France  has 
been  fo  far  enlightened  by  the  difcuffions  of  the  excel- 
lent writers  file  has  produced  upon  queftions  of  poli- 
tics and  commerce,  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  behold 
the  introduction  of  monopolies  with  a  very  favourable 
eye.  By  many  perfons  it  was  remarked,  that  the  ar- 
guments of  the  preamble  did  not  apply  more  to  the 
trade  of  India  than  any  other  trade  ;  and  that,  if 
they  were  admitted  in  their  entire  force,  they  were 
calculated  to  give  a  finifhing  blow  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce.  The  capital  of  the  new  company,  which 
amoumed  to  L.  830,000,  was  ridiculed  as  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
privileges  with  which  it  was  indulged  were  treated  as 
enormous.  The  monopoly  of  Eaft  India  goods  im- 
ported into  France  from  any  part  of  Europe,  was 
granted  to  them  for  two  years,  as  well  as  the  mono- 
poly of  Eaft  India  goods  imported  from  the  place  of 
their  growth.  It  was  faid,  that  during  that  period 
they  would  fit  out  no  adventures  for  India  ;  that  they 
hoped  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  this  injurious  indul- 
gence ;  and  that,  of  conftquence,  their  incorporation 
was  in  reality  a  confpiracy  to  prevent  all  future  com- 
munication between  France  and  the  fources  of  com- 
merce in  Afia.  A  provifion  in  the  aft,  directing  that 
the  prices  of  Eaft  India  goods  in  the  i (lands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  {held  be  regulated  by  a  tariff  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court  of  Verfeilles,  excited  ftill  louder  ex- 
clamations. In  this  inftance,  it  was  faid,  the  fir  ft 
principles  of  commerce  were  trampled  upon  in  a  man- 


ner the  moft  wanton  and  abfurd.  Inftead  of  fuffering  Company, 
it  to  find  its  own  level  by  the  mutual  collilion  of  the 
wants  of  one  party  and  the  labour  of  another,  it  was 
arbitrarily  to  be  fafhioned  by  a  power  whofe  extreme 
diftance  muft  necetlarily  render  its  deciiions  ill-timed 
and  inapplicable.  The  very  mode  in  which  the  mono- 
poly was  introduced  was  a  fubject  of  complaint.  It 
was  determined  by  a  refolution  of  the  king  in  council ; 
a  proceeding  totally  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubject,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  clandef- 
tine  and  furreptitious.  In  all  former  inftances  fuch 
meafures  afTumed  the  form  of  edicts,  and  were  regifter- 
ed  in  the  parliaments.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  thefe 
courts  to  verify  them  ;  that  is,  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
which  had  led  to  their  adoption.  The  injured  parties 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  privilege 
afTumed  the  form  of  a  law  ;  not  privately  by  the  mini- 
fters  of  the  fovereign,  but  publicly  by  the  moft  confi- 
derable  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
nation. 

The  act  of  council  eftablifhing  a  new  Eaft  India 
company,  was  followed  on  the  tenth  of  July  by  ano- 
ther declaration,  intended  ftill  farther  to  promote  their 
intereft  ;  by  which  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  im- 
port cottons,  printed  linens,  and  muflins,  except  thro' 
the  medium  of  the  company.  The  arret  proceeds  up- 
on the  fame  principles  of  monopoly  as  in  the  former 
inftance.  It  fets  out  indeed  with  a  declaration,  "  that 
nothing  can  appear  more  deiirable  to  the  king,  or  bet- 
ter accord  with  the  fentiments  of  his  heart,  than  a  ge- 
neral liberty,  that  freeing  at  once  the  circulation  of 
commodities  from  every  fpecies  of  reftraint,  fhould 
feem  to  make  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  but  one 
nation  with  refpect  to  commerce."  But  it  adds,  "  that 
the  period  of  this  liberty  is  not  yet  arrived  :  that  it 
muft  either  be,  with  refpect  to  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, unlimited  and  reciprocal,  or  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  :  that  the  revocation  of  their  former  indul- 
gence refpecting  cottons  and  linens  was  become  necef- 
fary  on  account  of  the  opportunities  it  created  for  con- 
traband trade  ;  and  becaufe  the  competition  of  the  Eaft 
India  company  and  private  traders  would  occafion  a 
furplus  in  the  marker,  and  rhe  admifTion  of  foreign 
manufactures  would  increafe  and  annihilate  the  national 
induftry." 

The  provifions  that  were  made  for  carrying  this  law 
into  effect  were  conlidered  as  unjuft  and  fevere.  The 
merchants  poiJelfing  any  of  the  prohibited  commodi- 
ties were  allowed  twelve  months  to  difpofe  of  them  ; 
but  upon  the  exprefs  condition,  that  the  commodities 
were  to  bear  a  ftamp,  importing  that  they  were  ven- 
dible only  to  a  certain  period,  a  circumftance  that  muft 
neceffarily  depreciate  their  value.  It  was  alfo  enacted, 
that  the  houfe  of  any  trader  might  be  entered  by  day 
or  by  night,  at  the  felicitation  of  the  directors,  to 
fearch  for  prohibited  goods,  which  were  to  be  conflf- 
cated  to  the  ufe  of  the  company.  Thefe  kinds  of  vi- 
fits  of  theofHcers  of  revenue,  hitherto  unauthorifed  in 
France,  were  reprefentedas  peculiarly  obnoxious,  when 
they  were  made  for  the  fble  benefit  of  a  privilege  mo- 
nopoly. 

Company,  in  military  affairs,  a  fmall  body  of  foot, 
commanded  bv  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieute- 
nant and  enfjgn. 
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Company.  The  number  of  centinels  or  private  foldiers  in  a  com- 
pany is  from  50  to  100  ;  and  a  battalion  or  regiment  con- 
lifts  of  9,  10,  or  1 1,  fuch  companies  :  one  of  which  is 
always  grenadiers,  and  polled  on  the  right ;  next  them 
ftands  the  colonel's  company,  and  on  the  left  the  light 
infantry  company.  Companies  not  incorporated  into  re- 
giments are  called  irregulars,  or  independent  companies, 

Artillery  Company,     See  Artillery. 

CoMVAxrof  {hips,  a  fleetof  merchantmen,  who  make 


a  charter  party  among  themfelves  ;  the  principal  con-  Company, 
ditions  whereof  ufually  are,  that  certain  veficls  (hall  be 
acknowledged  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear  admiral ; 
that  fuch  and  fuch  fignals  lhall  be  obferved  ;  that  thofe 
which  bear  no  guns  lhall  pay  lb  much  per  cent,  of  their 
cargo;  and  in  cafe  they  be  attacked,  that  what  da- 
mages are  fuftained  lhall  be  reimburfed  by  the  company 
in  general.  In  the  Mediterranean,  fuch  companies  arc 
called  couftrves. 


COMPARATIVE    Anatomy, 


The  ufes  of 
Compara- 
tive Ana- 
tomy. 


% 
How  tha 
action  of 
muffles  is 
determi- 
ned. 


IS  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  confiders  the  fecon- 
dary  objects,  or  the  bodies  of  other  animals  ;  fer- 
ving  for  the  more  accurate  diftinctions  of  feveral  parts, 
and  fupplying  the  defect  of  human  fubjects. 

It  is  otherwife  called  the  anatomy  of  heaps,  and  fome- 
times  zootomy  ;  and  ftands  in  contradiftinction  to  human 
anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  confiders  the 
human  body  the  primary  object  of  anatomy.  See 
Anatomy. 

Introduction. 

The  principal  advantages  of  comparative  anatomy 
are  the  following :  Firft,  ir  furnilhes  us  with  a  fnfficient 
knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  animals,  to  pre- 
vent our  being  impofed  upon  by  thofe  authors  who 
have  delineated  and  defcribed  feveral  parts  from  brutes 
as  belonging  to  the  human  body.  Secondly,  it  helps 
us  to  underftand  feveral  pafiages  in  the  ancient  writers 
in  medicine,  who  have  taken  many  of  their  defcrip- 
tions  from  brutes  and  reafoned  from  them.  The  third 
and  great  ufe  we  reap  from  this  fcience,  is  the  light  it 
cafts  on  feveral  functions  in  the  human  economy, 
about  which  there  have  been  fo  many  difpiues  among 
anatomifts. 

In  this  view  it  is  altogether  needlefsto  infill  on  thofe 
parts  whofe  ufe  is  ufually  underflood  when  once  their 
ftructure  is  unravelled  :  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  be 
acquainted  with  the  action  of  the  mufcles  in  general, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  ufe  of  any  par- 
ticular mufcle  whofe  origin  and  infenion  is  known, 
if  we  at  the  fame  time  conlider  the  various  connec- 
tions of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the  differ- 
ent degree  of  mobility  they  have  with  refpect  to 
each  other.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  we  know  the  ufe 
of  the  nerves  in  general,  we  can  eafily  affign  the  ufe 
of  thofe  nerves  which  axe  dillributed  to  any  particular 

fiart.  There  is  then  no  occafion  for  a  complete  ofteo- 
°gy>  myology,  &c,  of  the  feveral  animals  we  lhall  treat 
of,  nor  need  we  trouble  ourfelves  about  the  ftructure  of 
any  of  the  parts,  unlefs  when  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  fome 
of  the  fore-mentioned  purpofes. 

That  the  firft  ufe  wc  propofed  from  examining  the 
ftructure  of  the  parts  in  brutes  is  real  and  of  confe- 
quence,  is  evident  from  looking  into  the  works  of 
foine  of  the  carlieit  and  greateft  mailers  of  anatomy, 
who  for  want  of  human  fubjects  have  often  borrowed 
their  descriptions  from  other  animals.  The  great  Ve- 
falius,  although  he  juftly  reproves  Galen  for  this  fault, 
is  guilty  of  the  fame  himfelf,  as  is  plain  from  his  deli- 
neations of  the  kidneys,  uterus,  the  mufcles  of  the  eye, 
Vol.  V. 


and  fome  other  parts.  Nor  is  antiquity  only  to  be 
charged  with  this,  lince  in  Willis's  Anaiomia  Cerebri 
(the  plates  of  which  wererevifed  by  that  accurate  ana- 
tomiil  Dr  Lower)  there  are  feveral  of  the  pictures  ta- 
ken from  different  brutes,  efpecially  the  dog,  belides 
thofe  he  owns  to  be  fuch.  We  lhall  give  feveral  ex- 
amples of  the  fecond  ufe  in  the  fequel  of  the  work. 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  vegetable,  con- 
tains the  tnoft  furpriling  variety,  and  the  defcent  in 
each  is  fo  gradual,  that  the  little  tranfitions  and  devia- 
tions are  almotl  imperceptible.  The  bat  and  fly  in  g- 
fqnirrel,  though  quadrupeds,  have  w7ings  to  buoy  them- 
felves up  iii  the  air.  Some  birds  inhabit  the  waters; 
and  there  are  fifties  that  have  wings,  and  are  r.ct 
ftrangers  to  ihe  airy  regions:  the  amphibious  animals 
blend  the  terreftrial  and  aquatic  together. 

As  there  is  then  fuch  a  vaft  variety,  it  is  not  only 
needlefs,  but  impoffible,  toconiider  all  of  them  particu- 
larly. We  lhall  take  only  fome  of  the  moll  remark- 
able genera;  and  hope,  from  what  will  be  faid  of 
them,  any  of  the  intermediate  degrees  may  be  under- 
flood. 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds,  we  fhall  divide  them  into 
the  carnivorous,  /".  e.  thofe  that  feed  indifferently  on 
animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  and  granivorous  :  as 
an  inftance  of  thefe  laft  we  fhall  take  the  ruminant 
kind.  The  fowls  we  lhall  alfo  divide  into  thofe  that 
feed  on  grain,  and  thofe  that  feed  on  fieffi.  The 
diftinction  we  lhall  make  in  treating  of  fifties,  lhall  be 
of  thofe  that  have  lungs,  and  thofe  that  have  them 
not.  The  firft  indeed  are  with  difficulty. procured, 
and  at  the  fame  time  differ  very  little  from  quadrupeds. 
The  ftructure  of  infects  and  worms  is  fo  very  minute, 
that  little  affiftance  for  the  ends  propofed  by  the  pre- 
fent  fubject  has  been  expected  from  their  anatomical 
inveftigation.  As  they  constitute,  however,  one  of  the 
great  claifes  into  which  animals  art  divided,  and  as  every 
advance  in  knowledge,  with  refpect  to  tbeftru&ure  of 
any  one  animal,  mull  either  directly  or  indirectly  caft 
fome  light  on  the  ftructure  of  foine  part  of  every  other, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  add  a  few  particulars  con- 
cerning them. 

In  inquiring  into  the  ftructure  of  different  animals, 
we  ought  to  be  previously  acquainted  with  the  form 
of  their  body,  manner  of  life,  kind  of  food;  or,  in 
fliort,  with  their  natural  hiftory  ;  which  will  lead  us 
to  account  for  the  reafon  of  their  different  ftructure, 
and  hence  explain  the  actions  of  the  human  body. 
Of  all  thofe  particulars  a  detail  will  be  found  under  the 
titles  of  the  different  fubjects  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
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Chap.  I.      Anatomy  of  Quadrupeds. 

Sect.   I.     Geiieral  Obfervations. 

A  question  has  been  flarted  by  fome  fanciful  phi- 
lofophers,  "  Whether  man  is  naturally  a  biped  or  a 
quadruped ?"  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
to  eftabliih  the  latter  opinion.  But  it  is  prefumed 
that  few  of  their  readers  have  been  made  converts  to 
fuch  an  opinion,  and  that  not  many  of  ours  will  require 
much  argument  to  perfuade  them  of  their  erect  defti- 
nation.  It  may  therefore  fuflice  to  obferve,  that  this 
erect,  pofition  is  befl  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 
the  human  head,  and  the  ponderous  quantity  of  hu- 
man brains  : — that  the  articulation  of  the  os  occipitis 
with  the  firft  vertebras  of  the  neck,  is  differently  con- 
flicted from  that  of  quadrupeds,  with  the  obvious 
defign  that  man  mould  be  able  to  move  his  head  in 
every  direction  with  the  greater!  facility  : — that  the 
human  fpecies  (and  alfo  monkies)  are  deftitute  of  that 
ftrong  ligament  or  tendinous  aponeuroiis,  vulgarly 
called  pax-coax,  which  quadrupeds  poflefs  (as  a  kind  of 
flay -tape),  to  prevent  the  head  from  finking  to  the 
earth;  to  which,  from  its  natural  pofition,  it  mult  be 
very  prone  : — and  that  our  eyes  and  ears  arc,  fortunate- 
ly, not  placed  as  thofe  of  the  quadrupeds.  The  axis  of 
the  human  eye  is  nearly  prependicular  with  a  vertical 
fection  of  the  head;  whereas,  in  the  brute  creation 
(the  larger  ape  excepted),  the  pofition  of  the  eyes 
forms  an  acute  angle  : — nature  has  alfo  furnifhed  other 
animals  with  zfufpenforlum  ocull,  a  mufcle  which  the 
ereft  attitude  renders  needlefs,  though  highly  neceflary 
in  the  prone,-  confequently,  whoever  tries  the  experi- 
ment will  find  that,  in  the  inclined  direction,  both  his 
eyes  and  his  ears  are  in  the  moft  unfavourable  fituation 
poifible  for  quick  hearing  or  extenfive  virion.  In  fine, 
the  fhape,  breadth,  ftrength  of  the  vertebras  of  the 
back  and  loins,  are  all  coincident  with  the  erect  atti- 
tude of  the  trunk. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  covering  of  hair,  wool,  &c. 
to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which 
varies  in  thicknefs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year 
and  difference  of  the  climate  :  thus  in  Ruffia  and  the 
northern  countries,  the  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm, 
while  the  little  Spanifli  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary  cows, 
have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are  difpofed 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human,  only  more  elaf- 
tic;  immediately  under  this,  there  is  a  very  thin  cu- 
taneous mufcular  fubftance  called  pamiiculus  carnofus, 
which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind 
excepted ;  this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  ferving 
to  fhrivel  the  fkin,  in  order  to  drive  off  infects,  their 
tails  and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe, 
while  their  extremities  are  employed  in  their  fupport 
and  progreffion. 

It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  fome  mufcles 
of  the  human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfma  myoides,  cre- 
mafter,  and  frontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  cellulofa 
of  emaciated  fubjects,  torefemble  this  thin  mufcle,  that 
fome  of  the  older  anatomifts  reckoned  fuch  a  pannicul- 
itis among  the  common  teguments  of  the  human  body. 
This  Carotus  Stephanus  has  well  obferved. 

Moft  part  of  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  whereby 
their  anterior  extremities  fall  upon  their  cheft,  fo  as 
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to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  narrower  than  the    of  Qua- 
human.     This  fmall  diftance  of  their  anterior  extre-    drupeds. 
mities  is  very  neceffary  for  their  uniform  progreffion  :  '       v~~ "* 
apes  indeed  and  fquirrels  have  clavicles  to  allow  them, 
a  more  full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  climbing  j  but 
when  they  walk  on  all-fours,  they  move  but  indif- 
ferently. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  0  rang  Outang. 

While  fome  philofophers,  as  above  noticed,  have 
endeavoured  to  level  man  to  the  rank  of  quadrupeds, 
others  have  attempted  to  elevate  certain  of  the  brute 
creation  to  the  fame  clafs  with  their  reputed  lords. 
The  orang  outang  is  ranged  by  Linnaeus  as  congenerous 
with  man,  (See  Homo)  ;  and  fome  theories  have  even 
coniidered  him  as  the  original  flock  of  the  human  race, 
pretending  that  he  has  been  the  man  of  the  woods  for 
many  ages  before  gardens  were  ever  thought  of.  His 
claims  to  humanity  are  founded  on  his  being  able  to 
walk  upright  occalionally,  being  furnifhed  with  a  com- 
petent ihare  of  mufcles  requi  lite  for  the  purpofe.  The 
form  of  his  heart,  lungs,  breaft,  brains,  interlines,  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  men ;  the  ccecum  has  alfo  its  appendix 
vermlformis :  he  can  fit  upright  with  great  eafe  ;  fliows 
more  delign  in  his  plans  than  his  allbciates  in  the  fo- 
rells;  and  can  handle  a  flick  on  occafion  with  tolerable 
dexterity.  His  difqualifications  are  the  following : 
The  pofition  of  the  foramen  magjium  occipitis,  which  is 
farther  backward  than  in  the  human  fpecies,  and  the 
fockets  of  his  lower  jaw,  made  to  receive  the  denies  In- 
cifores  of  the  upper,  indicate  his  relationfhip  to  the 
monkey  breed.  He  has  alfo  thirteen  ribs  on  each  fide ; 
his  arms,  feet,  and  toes,  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  human  fpecies,  &c.  and  although  his  foot  does 
not  fo  clofely  refemble  a  hand  as  that  of  the  ape,  yet 
the  pollex  pedis,  or  the  great  toe,  is  placed  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  other  toes,  which  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance and  ufes  ofa  thumb.  Thefe  differences  indi- 
cate, that,  although  the  orang  can  occalionally  act  the 
biped,  yet  he  is  much  better  qualified  to  walk  on  his 
fore-feet,  and  to  climb  trees,  than  the  generality  of 
the  modern  race  of  men.  But  an  objection  to  his 
claims,  itill  weightier  than  any  of  the  differences  flated 
above,  arifes  from  his  want  of  fpeech.  For  there  is  no 
nation  of  men,  however  favage,  that  is  deflitute  of 
fpeech;  though  individuals,  fecluded  from  fociety,, 
may  in  time  lofe  the  faculty.  No  in  (lances  are  known 
in  which  a  company  of  ten  or  twelve  men  have  been, 
without  a  language ;  but  upwards  of  thirty  of  the 
orang  fpecies  have  been  found  in  a  herd,,  without 
ihowing  the  fmalleft  traces  of  this  faculty.  It  has 
been  fuggefted  by  Roufleau,  that  they  may  have  loft 
the  power  from  their  neglect  of  ufing  it;  but  it 
is  very  fingular  that  they  alone  mould  lofe  this  power, 
and  not  that  race  of  men  to  whom  they  are  fbppofed 
to  befo  nearly  related.  This  point,  however,  has  been 
completely  decided  by  the  difcoveries  of  profeflbr 
Camper ;  who  in  a  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  f  has  demonflrated,  by  an  anatomical  diffection  of  .  yol  IxJfc 
the  organ  of  the  voice,  that  articulation  is  rendered  part  i. 
impoffible  in  thefe  animals  in  confequence  of  the  flruc-  art.  14, 
ture  of  that  organ.  From  the  nature  and  fituation  of 
thofe  parts  in  the  orang  (as  well  as  in  the  ape  and  in 
the  monkey)  he  has  proved,  that  no  modulation  of  the 
voice  refembling  human  fpeech  can  he  produced  in 
thefe  creatures ;  becaufe  the  air,  palling  through  the 
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Of  Qua-    rlma gloitidis ,  is  immediately  loll  in  two  ventricles  or 
drupeds.   hollow  bags  in  the  neck  (which  are  fometimes  united 

" v into  one),  with  which  all  thefe  animals  are  furniihecl, 

and  which  have  a  communication  with  the  mouth 
through  the  faid  riffia  or  (lit  ;  fo  that  the  air  mult  re- 
turn from  thence,  without  any  force  or  melody,  with- 
in the  throat  and  mouth  of  thefe  creatures. 

Sect.  III.     The  Anatomy  of  a  Dog. 

We  may  firft  obferve  of  this  animal,  as  indeedof  moft 
quadrupeds,  that  its  legs  are  much  ihorter  in  propor- 
tion to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whole  iteps 
depends  entirely  upon  the  length  of  his  inferior  extremi- 
ties ;  however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is 
proportionally  longer  andfinaller,  his  fpine  more  flex- 
ible, by  which  he  is  able  at  each  ftep  to  bring  his  po- 
sterior extremities  nearer  to  his  anterior.  His  com- 
mon teguments  are  much  a-kin  to  thofe  of  other  qua- 
drupeds, only  they  allow  little  or  no  paffage  for 
fweat;  but  when  he  is  overheated,  the  fuperfluous 
matter  finds  an  exit  by  the  falivary  glands,  for  he 
lolls  out  his  tongue  and  flavers  plentifully.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  a  dog  does  not 
fweat,  he  has  no  infenlible  perfpiration.  That  a  dog 
perfpires  is  evident,  becaufe  one  of  thefe  animals  can 
trace  another  by  the  fcent  of  his  footfleps  ;  which 
could  not  happen  if  a  large  quantity  of  perfpirable 
_  matter  was  not  conftantly  going  ofF. 
Abdomen,  The  pyramid  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fupply  which 
mufculi-  the  rectus  is  inferted  flefhy  into  the  os  pubis, 
pyram.  The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis,  which 

confidering  the  pofture  of  the  animal  we  will  find  to 
be  a  wife  provifion,  fmce  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily 
liquor  for  lubricating  the  guts  and  facilitating  their 
periftaltic  motion  ;  fo  in  our  erect  pofture  the  natural 
gravity  of  the  oil  will  determine  it  downward,  but  in 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  thefe  creatures,  if  all  the  in- 
terlines were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  favour- 
able derivation  of  the  fluid  to  the  guts  lying  in  thepo- 
fterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  the  higheft ;  and 
belides,  had  the  omentum  reached  much  farther  down 
in  us,  it  would  not  only  have  fupplied  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  we 
would  have  been  in  continual  danger  of  herntae  ;  and 
even  at  prefent  the  omentum  frequently  pafTes  down 
with  fome  of  the  other  vifcera,  and  forms  part  of 
thefe  tumors.  To  thefe,  however,  the  dog  is  not 
fubject,  as  his  vifcera  does  notprefs  fo  much  on  the  rings 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  befides  are  prevented 
from  paffing  through  by  a  pendulous  flap  of  fat,  mem- 
tioned  n°  35.  The  inferior  and  anterior  lamella  of 
the  omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  fto- 
mach, pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in  the  fame  way  as  the  hu- 
man ;  but  the  fuperior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over, 
goes  directly  to  to  the  back-bone.  This  ferves  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  fmall  omentum  in  the  hu- 
man body  ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum, 
having  loft  its  fat,  paffing  over  the  ftomach  and  colon, 
where  it  reaffitmes  its  pinguedo,  fo  proceeds,  and  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  fpine,  &c.  The  ftrise  of 
fat  arc  pretty  regularly  difpofed  through  it,  accompa- 
nying the  diftribution  of  the  blood-veffels  to  guard 
them  from  the  preffure  of  the  fuperincumbent  vifcera. 
This^animal's  ftomach,  though  pretty  much  refem- 
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bling  the  human  in  its  fhape,  is  fome  what  differently  Of  Qua- 
fitnated.  It  lies  more  longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the  drupeds. 
other  vifcera  do,  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  ^  ' 
fhape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained  ;  that  Ventricu- 
is,  its  inferior  orifice  is  much  farther  down  with  refpect  lus. 
to  the  fuperior  than  the  human  :  by  this  means  the 
grofs  food  has  an  eafier  paffage  into  the  duodenum. 
Again,  the  fundus  of  the  human  ftomach,  when  dif- 
tended,  ftands  almoft  directly  forwards,  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  little  omentnm  tying  it  fo  clofe  down 
to  the  back -bone,  &c.  at  its  two  orifices  ;  but  it  not 
being  fixed  in  that  manner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  re- 
mains always  pofterior  ;  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  the 
fhape  of  the  different  cavities,  the  diftance  betwixt  the 
cardia  and  fundus  being  greater  than  that  betwixt  the 
two  fides.  It  feems  to  be  mUch  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  the  animal  than  the  human,  that  it 
might  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  food  at  once  ; 
which  was  very  necefiary,  fince  this  animal  cannot  at 
any  time  get  its  mftenance  as  men  do.  The  turbillion 
is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there  any  coarction  formino-  the 
antrum  WiUefii,  as  in  the  ftomach  of  man.  It  is  confi- 
derably  thicker  and  more  mufcular  than  ours,  for 
breaking  the  cohefion  of  their  food,  which  they  fwal- 
low  without  fuflicient  chewing  .  Hence  it  is  evident 
the  force  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fo  great  as  fome  would 
have  it,  nor  its  contraction  fo  violent :  otherwife  that 
of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly  wounded  by  the  lharp 
bones,  &c.  they  always  take  down;  for  the  contrac- 
tion here  is  ftill  greater  than  in  the  human  ftomach, 
which  is  much  thinner.  The  rugas  of  the  tunica  vil- 
lofa  are  neither  fo  large,  nor  fituated  tranfverfely,  as 
in  the  human,  but  go  from  one  orifice  to  the  other  : 
the  reafon  of  which  difference  is,  perhaps,  that  they 
might  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  hard  fub- 
ftances  this  creature  frequently  feeds  upon  ;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like  coarction  at  their 
pylorus.         _  t% 

The  inteftines  of  this  animal  are  proportionally  much  Inteftines. 
ihorter  than  ours  ;  for  the  food  which  thefe  creatures 
moftly  ufe,  foon  diffolves,  and  then  putrifies  ;  on 
which  account  there  was  no  occafion  for  a  long  tract  of 
inteftines,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  ihould  be  quick- 
ly thrown  out  of  the  body.  The  fame  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  mufcular  coat 
of  the  inteftines  is  alfo  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the 
human,  to  protrude  the  contents  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. 

The  valvulse  conniventes  are  lefs  numerous,  and  in 
a  longitudinal  direction  ;  and  the  whole  trad  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  covered  with  a  flime,  which  lubri- 
cates the  inteftines,  faves  them  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  excrementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  paffage.  i3 

The  duodenum  differs  confiderably  in  its  fituation  Duode- 
from  the  human.  For  in  man  it  firft  mounts  from  the  n"ni. 
pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right-fide  ; 
then  paffes  down  by  the  gall-bladder  ;  and,  marching 
over  the  right  kidney  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pfoas 
mufcles,  makes  a  curvature  upwards;  and  paffes  over 
the  back-bone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  me- 
fentery,  andmefocolon^to  commence  the  jejunum,  being 
firmly  tied  down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
ducts  ^entering  at  its  moft  depending  part  :  Whereas, 
in  the  dog,  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the"pylorus  to  the 
I  i  2  concave 
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concave  farface  of  the  liver,  and  hangs  lofe  and  pen- 
dulous with  the  mefentery  backwards  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  ;  then  turning  up  again,  is  fixed  to  the 
back-bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum  ;  the  bileand 
pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the  molt  depend- 
ing part.  Therefore  the  fame  intention  feems  to  have 
been  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  this  part  in  both 
viz.  the  giving  the  chyle,  after  the  liquors  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas  are  poured  into  it,  a  difadvantageous 
courfe,  that  foit  might  be  the  more  intimately  blended 
with  the  humours  before  its  entry  into  the  jejunum, 
where  the  lacteal s  are  very  numerous:  And  thus,  by 
reafon  of  their  different  pofture,  the  fame  delign  (tho' 
by  a  very  different  order  of  the  parts)  is  brought  about 
in  both. 

The  other  final  1  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  ours, 
only  fhorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  fhorter  and  lefs 
capacious  than  in  the  human  body  ;  and  we  take  it  for 
a  general  rule,  that  all  animals  that  live  on  vegetable 
food,  have  not  only  their  fmall  guts  confiderably  long- 
er, but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capacious  than  fuch 
creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence  man,  from 
this  form  of  his  interlines,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  feems 
to  have  been  originally  defigned  for  feeding  on  vege- 
tables chiefly  ;  and  itili  Lhe  molt  of  his  food,  and  all 
his  drink,  is  of  that  clafs. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  as 
animal  food  is  not  only  much  more  ealily  reduced  in- 
to chyle,  but  alfo  more  prone  to  putrefaction,  too  long 
a  remora  of  the  juices  might  occaiion  the  worit  conic  - 
quences.  So  it  was  necelfary  that  the  receptacles 
mould  not  be  too  capacious  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  be- 
ing fhortand  narrow,  might  conduce  to  the  feafonable 
discharge  of  their  contents.  Whereas  vegetable  food 
being  more  difficulty  diflblved  and  converted  into  an 
animal  nature,  there  was  a  neceflity  for  fuch  creatures 
as  fed  on  it  to  be  provided  with  a  long  inteftinal  canal, 
that  this  food  in  its  paffage  might  be  confiderably  re- 
tarded, and  have  time  to  change  its  indoles  into  one 
more  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Befides  which  there  is 
another  advantage  which  accures  to  man  in  particular, 
from  having  his  great  guts  very  capacious  :  for  as  he 
is  a  rational  being,  and  moftly  employed  in  the  func- 
tions of  focial  life,  it  would  have  been  very  inconve- 
nient as  well  as  unbecoming  for  him  to  be  too  fre- 
quently employed  in  fuch  ignoble  exercifes  ;  fo  that, 
having  this  large  refervoir  for  his  farces  alvinse,  he 
can  retain  them  for  a  confiderable  time  without  any 
trouble. 

The  appendix  vernriformis  juftly  enough  deferves  the 
name  of  an  hitejiinum  cxcum  in  this  fubject,  though  in 
the  human  body  it  does  not  ;  and  it  has  probably  been 
from  the  largenefs  of  this  part  in  this  and  fome  other 
animals,  that  the  old  eft  anatomifts  came  to  reckon  this 
fmall  appendicle  in  man  as  one  of  the  great  guts.  On 
its  internal  farface  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  mu- 
cous glands.  As  all  thefe  throw  out  (lime,  their  prin- 
cipal office  would  feem  to  be  the  procuring  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  matter  for  the  purpofes  abovemen- 
tioned.  Still,  however,  there  feems  to  be  fome  un- 
known ufe  for  this  organ  in  other  animals ;  for  the  ap- 
pendicula  vermiformis  in  them  is  either  of  a  great  fize 
or  of  great  length.  In  a  rat,  it  is  rather  larger  than 
the  ltomach. ;  in  others,  as  fwioe,  and  fome  of  the  ani- 
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mals  which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long  convolutions,  Of  Qua- 
fo  that  the  food  mult  be  lodged  in  it  for  a  long  time,  drupeds. 
Thus,  probably,  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  food, 
which  requires  a  conhderable  time  to  effectuate,  and, 
though  unknown  to  us,  may  anl'vver  very  ufeful  pur- 
pofes to  the  animal. 

The  colon  has  no  longitudinalligaments ;  and  confe- 
quently  this  gut  is  not  purfed  up  into  different  ba»s 
or  cells  as  the  human:  nor  does  this  inteltine  make 
any  circular  turn  round  the  abdomen  ;  but  paries  di- 
rectly acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  os  facrum,  where  it 
gets  the  name  oiretiuin. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  inteftinum  rec~lin>i,  or  verge  Rtdum^ 
of  the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  pouches, 
which  contain  a  molt  abominable  fetid  mucus  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  for  which  we  know  no  ufe,  unlets  it  ferves 
to  lubricate  the  ftrained  extremity  ot  the  rectum,  and 
defend  it  againft  the  aiperity  ot  the  feces.,  or  to  f<  pa- 
rate  iome  liquor  that  might  otherwife  prove  hurtful  to 
their  bodies.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  thofe 
facs  in  the  human  lubject,  unlets  we  reckoii  the  muci- 
laginous glands  that  are  found  molt  frequent  and  lar-. 
gelt  about  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  19 

The  ?nefentery  is  confiderably  longer  than  in  the  hu-  Mefentery 
man  body  ;  that,  in  his  horizontal  fituation,  the  inte- 
ftines  may  reit  fecurely  on  the  foft  cuthion  of  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles.  The  fat  is  here  difpofedin  the  fan  e 
way,  and  ior  the  lame  reafon,  as  in  the  omentum. 
The  interftices  betwixt  the  fat  are  filled  with  a  fine 
membrane.  Inftead  of  a  great  number  of  glandula; 
va^se  to  be  found  in  the  human  mefentery,  wc  find 
the  glands  few  in  number,  and  thofe  are  clofcly  con- 
nected together  ;  or  there  is  only  one  large  gland  to 
be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  mefentery  of  a  dog, 
which,  from  its  imagined  refemblance  to  the  pancreas  ao 
and  the  name  of  its  difcoverers,  is  called  pancreas  dfel-  Pancreas 
Hi;  but  the  refemblance,  if  there  is  any,  depends  afelni- 
chiefly  on  the  connection,  the  ftructure  being  entire- 
ly different.  The  reafon  why  this  in  man  is  as  it  were 
fubdivided  into  many  fmaller  ones,  may  poilibly  be, 
that  as  the  guts  of  a  human  body  are  proportionally 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  this  creature,  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all  the  latlea primi 
generis  into  one  place;  whereas,  by  collecting  a  few 
of  thefe  velfels  into  a  neighbouring  gland,  the  fame 
effect  is  procured  much  more  ealily.  Whether  the 
food  in  this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in  its  paf- 
fage. through  thefe  glands,  is  a  matter  very  much  un- 
known to  us  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  changes 
really  do  take  place. 

The,  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tied  Pancreas, 
down  by  the  peritonaeum ;  but  the  capacity  of  this 
creature's  abdomen  not  allowing  of  that  lirnation,  it  is 
difpofed  more  longitudinally,  being  tied  to  the  duode- 
num, which  it  accompanies  for  fome  way.  Its  duct 
enters  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  ductus  communis. 

The  fpleen  of  this  animal  difFersfrom  oursvey  much, 
both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much  more  oblong 
and  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the  length  of  the 
abdomen,  like  the  pancreas.  Though  the  fpleen  of 
this  creature  is  not  firmly  tied  to  the  diaphragm  (which 
was  neceffary  in  our  erect  pofture  to  hinder  it  from 
falling  downwards),  yet  by  the  animal's  prone  pofi- 

tion. 
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Of  Qua-   tion,  its  pofterior  parts  being  rather  higher  than  the  fhould  fuffer  an/  coinpreffion  from  the  aclion  of  the    Of  Qua- 
drupeds,   anterior,    it    comes    to  be  always  contiguous  to  this  ribs  and  fpine.  drupeds. 

'       J       '  mufcle,  and  is  as  effectually  fubjedted  to  an  alternate         In  the  internal  ftructure  there  is  (till  a  more  confi-  *      X      ' 

23        preiliire  from  its  aclion  as  the  human  fpleen  is.  derable  difference:  For  the  papilla  do  not  here  fend  Papilla. 

Liver.      '    The  human  liver  has  no  fhfures  or  divifions,  unlefs  out  lingle  the  {cvzx&tubuli  urmiferij  but  being  all  u- 

you  pleafe  to  reckon  that  fniall  one  betwixt  the  two  nited,  they  hang  down  in  formofaloofe  pendulous 

pyla,  where  the  large  veffels  enter  :  Whereas  in  a  dog,  flap  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  form  a  kind  of 

and  all  other  creatures  that  have  a  large  flexion  in  their  feptum  medium;   fo  that  a  dog  has  a  pelvis  formed        26 

fpine,  as  lions,  leopards,  cats,  &c.  the  liver  and  lungs  within  the  fubftance  of  the  kidney.     The  only  thing     Pelvis, 

are  divided  into  a  great  many  lobes  by  deep  fections,  that  is  properly  analogous  to  a  pelvis  in  man  is  that 

reaching  the  large  blood  veffels,  which  in  great  motions  fac  or  dilatation  of  the  ureters  formed  at  the  union  of 

of  the  back-bone  may  eafily  muffle  over  one  another  ;  the  duCius  uriniferi.     The  external  part  of  the  kidney 

and  fo  are  in  much  lefs  danger  of  being  torn  or  brui-  of  a  dog  fomewhat   refembles  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 

fed,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece,  as  kidney  of  a  human   foetus:   but  in  a  human  adult  the 

we  really  fee  it  is  in  horfes,  cows,  and  fuch  creatures  appearance  is  very  different  ;  becaufe,  in  man,  from 

as  have  their  back-bone  {tiff  and  immoveable.     There  the  continual  preffure  of  the  furrounding  vifcera,  the 

is  here  no  ligamentum  latum  connecting  the  liver  to  the  lobes,  which  in  the  foetus  are  quite  diftincl  and  fepa- 

diaphragm,  which  in  our  fituacion  was   neceliary   to  rated,  concrete,  but  the  original  cortical  fubftance  is 

keep  the  vifcus  in  its  place  :  Whereas  in  this  creature,  ftill  preferved  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  kidney.  The 

it  naturally  gravitates  forwards,  and  by   the  horizon-  reafon  of  thefe  particularities  may  probably  be,  that 

tal  polition  of  the  animal  is  in  no  danger  of  preulng  the  liquors  of  this  animal,  as  of  all  thofe  of  the  car- 

againft  the  vena  cava  ;  the  preventing  of  which  is  one  nivorous  kind,   being  much  more  acrid  than  thofe  that 

ufe  generally  affigned  to  this  ligament  in  man.     Had  live  on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  mull  incline  much  to 

the  liver  of  the  dog  been  thus  connected  to  the  dia<  an  alkalefcency,  as  indeed  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  that 

phragm,  the  refpiration  mult  neceuarily  have  fuffer-  liquor  in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  &c.  evidently  ihow,  be- 

ed  ;  for,  as    we  mail  fee    afterwards,  this  inufcle  is  ing  fetid  and  pungent,  and  therefore  not  convenient 

here  moveable  at  the  centre  as  well  as  at  the  fides  :  to  be  long  retained  in  the  body.     For  this  end  it  was 

But  in  man  the  liver  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  molt-  proper  that  the  fecerning  organs  mould  have  as  lit— 

ly  at  its  tendinous  part  ;   that  is,  where  the  pericar-  tie  impediment  as  poffible  by  preffure,  &c.  in  the  per- 

dium  is  fixed  to  it  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo  that  it  is  in  forming  their  functions  ;  and  for  that  delign,  the  me- 

110  danger  of  impeding  the  refpiration,  being  fufpend-  chanifm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be  excellently  a- 

ed  by  the  mediaftinum  and  bones  of  the  thorax.     In  dapted :  We  have  moll  elegant  pictures  in   Euftachius 

confequence  of  this  vifcus  being  divided  into  fo  many  of  the  kidneys  of i brutes,  delineated  as  fuch,  with  a 

lobes,  it  follows,  that  the  hepatic  duels  cannot  pof-  view  to  Ihow  Vefalius's  error  in  painting  and  defcri- 

fibly  join  into  one  common  trunk  till  they  are  quite  bing  them  for  the  human.  2^ 

out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  liver;   becaufe   a  branch  The  giandula  or  capfula  atrabilaria  are  thicker  and  Capfula  a- 

comes  out  from  every  lobe  of  the  liver  ;  all  of  which,  rounder  than  the  human,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  trabilarix. 

by  their  union,  form  the  hepatic  duct :   whence  we  kidneys.  2g 

are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  hepato-cyftic  ducts,  men-         The  ureters  are  more  mufcular  than  the  human,  be-    Ureters, 

tioned  by  former  authors,  do  not   exift.     The  gall-  caufe  of  the  unfavourable  paffage  the  urine  has  through 

bladder  itfelf  is  wanting  in  feveral  animals,  fuch  as  the  them  ;  they  enter  the  bladder  near  its  fundus.  2g 

deer,  the  horfe,  the  afs,  &c.  ;  but  in  place  of  it,  in         The  bladder  of  urine  differs  confiderably  from  the  Vefica  uri- 

fuch  animals,  the  hepatic  duct,  at  its   beginning,  is  human  ;   and  firft  in  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much  naria. 

widened  into  a  refervoir  of  conliderable  fize,  which  pyramidal  or  pyriform.     This  fliape  of  the  dog's  blad- 

may  aufwer  the  fame  purpofe  in  them  that  the  gall-  der  is  likewife  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  except  the 

bladder  dees  in  others.  .  ape  and  thofe  of  an  erect  pofture.     In  man  it  is  by  no 

We  come  next,  after  having  examined  the  chylo-  means  pyriform,  but  has  a  large  fac  at  its  pofterior  and 

poietic  vifcera,  to  difconrfe  ot  thofe  organs  that  ferve  inferior  part :  this  form  depends  entirely  on  the  urine 

for  the  fecretion  and  excretion  of  urine.     And  firft  of  gravitating  in  our  erect  pofture  to  its  bottom,  which 

Kidneys,  ^e  kidneys:  Which  in  this  animal  are  fuuated  much  it  will  endeavour  to  protrude  ;  but  as  it  cannot  yield 
in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  human  fubjeel ;  but  have  no  before,  being  contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  na- 
fat  on  their  inferior  furface,  where  they  face  the  abdo-  turally  ftretch  out  where  there  is  the  leafl  refiftance, 
men,  and  are  of  a  more  globular  form  than  the  hu-  that  is,  at  the  pofterior  and  lateral  parts  ;  and  were  it 
man.  The  reafon  of  thefe  differences  will  eafily  ap-  not  for  this  fac,  we  could  not  fo  readily  come  at  the 
pear,  if  you  compare  their  fituation  and  pofture  in  this  bladder  to  extract,  the  ftone  either  by  the  leffer  or  la- 
animal  with  thofe  in  a  man  who  walks  erect.  They  teral  operation  of  lithotomy.  Moft  anatomifts  have 
are  placed  in  this  fubjeel  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  delineated  this  wrong:  fo  much,  that  I  know  of  none 
body,  fo  are  not  fubjeel  to  the  preffure  of  the  vifcera,  who  have  juftly  painted  it,  excepting  Mr  Cowper  in 
which  feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fatnefs  of  his  Myotonia,  and  Mr  Butty.  It  has  certainly  been 
thofe  organs  in  us,  ana  perhaps  may  likewife  be  the  from  obferving  it  in  brutes  and  young  children,  that 
caufe  of  our  being  more  fubjeel  to  the  ftone  than  o-  they  have  been  led  into  this  miftake.  The  fame  caufe, 
ther  animals.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellular  viz.  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes  the  bladder  of 
fubftance  to  ward  off  this  preffure  where  there  would  a  different  form  in  brutes  :  In  their  horizontal  pofi- 
neceffarily  be  fat  collecled  ;  but  the  fnperior  part  of  tion  the  cervix,  from  which  the  urethra  is  continued, 
their  kidneys  is  pretty  well  covered  with  fat,  left  they  is  higher  than  its  fundus  j  the  urine  muft  therefore 
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diftend   and    dilate   the  molt  depending   part  by   its 
weight. 

As  to  its  conilcttiou,  it  is  fattened  to  the  abdominal 
mufcles  by  a  procefs  of  die  peritoneum,  and  that  mem- 
brane is  extended  quite  over  it  ;  whereas  in  us  its  fu- 
perior  and  potterior  parts  are  only  covered  by  it :  hence 
in  man  alone  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy  can  be 
performed  without  hazard  of  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  Had  the  peritoneum  been  fpread  over  the 
bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of  the  vifcera 
bladder  but  ja  our  erec"t  poftm-e  would  have  fo  bore  upon  it,  that 
,n,?!jM  C°"  tncy  would  not  have  allowed  any  coniiderable  quantify 


Why  the 

human 


the  perito- 


of  urine  to  be  collected  there  ;   but  we  mutt  have  been 


neum. 


obliged  to  difcharge  its  contents  too  frequently  to  be 
confident  with  the  functions  of  a  focial  life  :  Whereas 
by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is  now  collect- 
ed in  fufficient  quantity,  the  vifcera  not  gravitating 
this  way. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  thofe  crea- 
tures  that  feed  upon  animal-food  have  their  bladder 
more  mufcular  and  confiderably  ttronger,  and  lefs  ca- 
pacious,  than  thofe  that  live  on  vegetables,  fuch    as 
horfes,  cows,  fvvine,  &c.  whofe  bladder  of  urine  is  per- 
fectly membranous,  and  very  large.      This  is  wifely 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  food  :  For  in  thefe  firft, 
as  all  their  juices  are  more  acrid,  fo  in  a  particular 
manner  their  urine  becomes  exalted  ;  which,  as  its  fe- 
mora might  be  of  very  ill  confequence,  mutt  neceifari- 
Ty  be  quickly  expelled.     This  is  chiefly  effected  by  its 
ftimulating  this  vifcus  more  ftrongly  to  contract,  and 
fo  to  difcharge  its  contents,  though  the  irritation  does 
not  altogether  depend  upon  the  ftretching,  but- likewife 
A  ftimulus  arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor.     That  a  ftimulus 
proved  to    is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  excretion  of  urine, 
be  a  prin-    we  learn  from  the  common  faline  diuretic  medicines 
cipal  caufe  that  are  given,  which  are  dilfolved  into  the  ferum  of 
of  the  eva-  t|ie   y00^  anc[  carried  down  by  the  kidneys  to  the 
thebl°dd0     bladder:  The  fame  appears  likewife  from  the  appli- 
'  cation  of  cantharides  ;  or  without  any  of  thefe,  when 
the  parts  are  made  more  fenfible,  as  in  an  excoriation 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  frequent  delire  to  make  wa- 
ter.    Accordingly  we  find  thefe  animals  evacuate  their 
urine  much  more  frequently  than  man,  or  any  other 
creature  that  lives  on  vegetable  food.     And  if  thefe 
creatures,  whofe  fluids  have  already  a  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaction, are  expofed  to  heat  or  hunger,  the  liquids 
mutt  for  a  confide'rable  time  undergo  the  actions  of 
Caufes  af-    the  containing  veffels,    and  frequently   perform  the 
figned  for    courfe  of  the  circulation,  without   any    new  fupplies 
the  rabies    of  food  ;   by  which  the  fluids  becoming  more  and  more 
canina,  &c.  acri^  the  creature  is  apt  to  fall  into  feverifh  and  pu- 
trid difeafes  :  And  in  fact,  we  find  that  fatal  and  me- 
lancholy diftemper  the  rabies  canina,  vulpina,  ire.  fre- 
quent in  thefe  animals  ;  whereas  thofe  that  feed  on  ve- 
getable food  feldom  or  never  contract  thofe  difeafes 
but  by  infection. 

That  the  caufes  commonly  affigned  for  the  rabies 
canina  are  infufficient  to  produce  it  in  dogs  and  other 
animals  of  that  kind,  is  denied  in  a  differtation  on  this 
difeafe  by  Dr  Heyfham.  That  heat  is  infufficient,  he 
proves  from  the  difeafe  being  totally  unknown  in  South 
America,  where  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  in  this 
country.  Putrid  aliment  he  alfo  fays  is  taken  in  great 
quantity  by  dogs  without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  as 
it  feems  in  this  ftate  to  be  mofl  agreeable  to  them, 
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the  rabies  canina  cannot  with  any  probability  be  afcri- 
bed  to  it.  As  to  want  of  water,  he  obferves  that  the 
difeafe  often  originates  among  dogs  that  are  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  that  element,  while  others  long  de- 
prived of  it  have  remained  perfectly  free.  In  liiort, 
Dr  Heyiham  totally  denies,  not  only  the  efficacy  of 
the  caufes  commonly  affigned  for  the  rabies  canina, 
but  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  itfelf;  and  conjectures 
that  the  caufe  of  it  is  not  a  putrefcency  but  an  acidity  of 
the  fluids. 

Their  fpermatic  veffels  are  within  the  peritoneum,  Vafa"iper- 
which  is  fpread  over  them,  and  from  which  they  have  matica. 
a  membrane  like  a  mefentery,  fo  hang  loofe  and  pen- 
dulous in  the  abdomen  :  whereas,  in  us,  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  cellular  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is        ,. 
tenfely  Aretched  over  them.     At  their  paffage  out  of  whence 
the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a  plain  perforation,  or  the  falfe 
holes  ;  hence  the  adult  quadruped,  in  this  refpect,  re-  notion  of 
fembles  the  human  foetus.     And  from  obferving  this  neniia  VT 
in  quadrupeds,  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  orru^tUie" 
rupture  among  authors.     This  opening,  which  leads 
down  to  the  teflicle,  is  of  no  difadvantage  to  them, 
but  evidently  would  have  been  to  us  ;  for  from  the 
weight  of  our  vifcera,  and  our   continually  gravita- 
ting upon  thefe  holes,  we  mutt  have  perpetually  labour- 
ed under  enteroceles.     This  they  are  in  no  hazard  of, 
fincc  in  them  this  paffage  is  at  the  highett  part  of  their 
belly,  and,  in  their  horizontal  poftnre,  the  vifcera  can- 
not bear  upon  it :   And,  to  prevent  even  the  fmalleft 
hazard,  there  is  a  loofe  pendulous  femilunar  flap  of  fat ; 
which  ferves  two  ufes,  as  it  both  hinders  the  intettines 
from  getting  into  the  palfage,  and  alfo  the  courfe  of 
the  fluids  from  being  flopped  in  the  veffels,  which  is 
fecured  in  us  by  the  cellular  fubftance  and  tenfe  peri- 
toneum :  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that 
this  procefs  remains  almott  unaltered,  even  after  the 
animal  has  been  almoft  exhautted  of  fat. 

There  is  next  a  paffage  quite  down  into  the  cavity 
where  the  tetticles  lie.  Had  the  fame  ttructure  ob- 
tained in  man,  by  the  conftant  drilling  down  of  the  li- 
quor which  is  fecerned  for  the  lubricating  of  the  guts, 
we  fliould  always  have  laboured  under  an  hydrocele  ; 
but  their  polture  fecures  them  from  any  hazard  of  this 
kind:  indeed  the  very  fat  lap-dogs,  who,  confequent- 
ly  have  an  overgrown  omentum,  are  fometimes  trou- 
bled with  an  epiplocele.  -  ,g 

The/crotum  is  fhorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  Scrotum, 
human  in  all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  vejiculce  fe?ni- 
nales,  that  the  feed  at  each  copulation  might  the  foon- 
er  be  brought  from  the  tettes,  thus  in  fome  meafure        ,*    ^ 
fupplying  the  place  of  the  vejicula  feminales ;  for  the  The  vefi- 
courfe  of  the  feed  through  the  vafa  deferentia  is  thus  cul»  femi- 
ihortened,  by  placing  the  fecerning  veffels  nearer  the  nales,  hovr 
excretory   organs.      Perhaps    its   paffage  is  likewife  fuPPlied* 
quickened  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  vafa  deferen- 
tia, which  is  ttronger  in  this  creature  than  in  man. 
The  want  of  ve Cicala:  feminales  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
plains the  reafon  why  this  creature  is  fo  tedious  in  co- 
pulation.    But  why  thefe  bodies  are  abfent  in  the  dog 
kind  more  than  in  other  animals,  is  a  circumttance  we 
know  nothing  of. 

The  ttructure  of  the  tejlicles  is  much  the  fame  with 
the  human  ;  as  are  likewife  the  corpus  pyramidale,  va- 
ricofum,  or  p ampinij "or -?ue ,  and  the  epididymis  or  excre- 
tory veffel  of  the  tefticle.     The  vafa  deferential  enter 
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,.  I.  COMPARAT 

Of  Qua-   the  abdomen  where  the  blood-veifels  come  out ;  and, 
drupeds.    palling  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  are  infert- 
,! <■ ■  ed  a  little  below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  prsepudum  has  two  mufcles  fixed  to  it :  one 
that  arifes  from  the  fphincter  ani,  and  is  inferted  all 
Penis,  along  ihc  penis ;  and  this  is  called  retraBor  praputii; 
But  the  other,  whofe  office  is  directly  contrary  to  this, 
is  cutaneous  ;  and  feems  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  or  rather  to  be  a  production 
of  their  tunica  carnofa.  The  corpora  cavemofa  rife 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  :  but  thefe  foon 
terminate  ;  and  the  reft  is  fupplied  by  a  triangular  bone, 
in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove  excava- 
ted for  lodging  the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the  penis 
two  protuberant  bulbous  fleihy  fubftances,  refembling 
the  glans  penis  in  man,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two 
veins,  which  by  the  eretlores  penis  and  other  parts  are 
comprelfed  in  the  time  of  coition  ;  and  the  circulation 
0  being  flopped,  the  blood  diftends  the  large  cavernous 
Coitus,  bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  the  vagina 
by  its  contraction  and  fwelling  of  its  corpus  caverno- 
fum,  which  is  coniiderably  greater  than  in  other  ani- 
mals, grips  it  clofely  ;  and  fo  the  male  is  kept  in  ac- 
tion ibme  time  contrary  to  his  will,  till  time  be  given 
for  bringing  a  quantity  of  feed  fufficient  to  impregnate 
the  female  :  and  thus,  by  that  orgafmus  veneris  of  the 
female  organs,  the  want  of  the  vejicula  feminales  are  in 
fome  meafure  fupplied.  But  as  it  would  be  a  very 
uneafy  pofture  for  the  dog  to  fupport  himfelf  folely  up- 
on his  hinder  feet,  and  for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long  a  time  ;  therefore,  as  foon 
as  the  bulbous  bodies  are  fufficiently  filled,  he  gets  off 
and  turns  averfe  to  her.  Had,  then,  the  penis  been  pli- 
able as  in  other  animals,  the  urethra  muft  of  necelfity 
have  been  comprelfed  by  this  twifting,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  courfe  of  the  feed  intercepted  ;  but  this  is  wife- 
ly provided  againft  by  the  ureEhra's  being  formed  in 
the  hollow  of  the  bone.  After  the  emiflion  of  the 
feed,  the  parts  turn  flaccid,  the  circulation  is  reftored, 
and  the  bulbous  parts  can  be  eafily  extracted. 

The  proftata  feems  here  divided  into  two,  which  are 
proportionably  larger  than  the  human,  and  afford  a 
greater  quantity  of  that  liquid. 

The  uterus  of  multiparous  animals  is  little  elfe  but  a 
continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  feparated  from  it  by 
a  fmall  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long  canals 
mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which  the  foetus  are  lodged: 
thefe  are  divided  into  different  facs,  which  are  ftrongly 
conftricted  betwixt  each  foetus ;  yet  thefe  coarctions  give 
way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From  thefe  go  out  the  Tuba 
Fallopiana,  fo  that  the  ovaria  come  to  lodge  pretty 
near  the  kidneys. 

We  ought  next  to  examine  the  ftructure  of  the  tho- 
43  rax  and  its  contents.  But  firft  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
Diaphragm  remark  of  the  diaphragm  in  its  natural  iituation,  that 
it  is  in  general  more  loofe  and  free  than  the  human ; 
which  is  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  in  a  different  manner  from  ours.  The  human 
diaphragm  is  connected  to  the  pericardium;  which 
again,  by  the  intervention  of  the  mediaftinum,  is  tied 
to  the  fternum,  fpine,  &c.  but  here  there  is  fome  di- 
ftance  between  the  diaphragm  and  pericardium.  We 
obferve  further,  that  its  middle  part  is  much  more 
moveable,  and  the  tendinous  parts  not  fo  large.  And 
indeed  it  was  necelfary  their  diaphragm  ftiould  be  fome- 
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what  loofe,  they  making  more  ufe  of  it  in  difficult  re-    Of  Qua- 
fpiration  than  man.  This  we  may  obferve  by  the  ftrong    drupeds. 
heaving  of  the  flanks  of  an  horfe  or  dog  when  out  of      "~ v— 
breath  ;  which  correfponds  to  the  rifingof  the  ribs  in  us.        44 

The  difpofition  and  fituation  of  the  ?na7timx  vary  as  Thorax, 
they  bear  one  or  more  young.     Tliofe  of  the  uniparous        45 
kind  have  them  placed  between  the  pofterior  extremi-  Mamma3, 
ties,  which  in  them  is  the  higheft  part  of  their  bodies, 
whereby  their  young  get  at  them  without  the  inconve- 
nience of  kneeling  :  Neverthelefs,when  the  creatures  are 
of  no  great  fize,  and  their  breafts  large,  as  in  ftieep,  the 
young  ones  are  obliged  to  take  this  pofture.    In  multi- 
parous animals,  they  muft  have  a  great  number  of  nip- 
ples, that  their  feveral  young  ones  may  have  room  at 
the  fame  time,  and  thefe  difpofed  over  both  thorax 
and  abdomen ;  and  the  creatures  generally  lie  down  when 
the  young  are  to  be  fuckled,  that  they  may  give  them, 
the  moft  favourable  fituation.     From  this  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  from  any  particular  fitnefs  of  the  veffels 
at  certain  places  for  giving  a  proper  nourifhment  to 
the  child,  that  the  breafts  are  fo  placed  in  women  as 
we  find  them,  but  really  from  that  fituation  being  the 


moft  convenient  both  for  mother  and  infant. 
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The  fternum  is  very  narrow,  and  conlifts  of  agreat  Sternum, 
number  of  fmall  bones,  moveable  every  way;  which 
always  happens  in  creatures  that  have  a  great  mobility  47 
in  their  fpine.  The  ribs  are  ftraighter,  and  by  no  Coftse- 
means  fo  convex  as  the  human ;  whereby  in  refpira- 
tion  the  motion  forward  will  very  little  enlarge  their 
thorax,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobility 
of  their  diaphragm  :  fo  our  thorax  is  principally  enlar- 
ged according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs 
according  to  its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles,  and 
the  confequent  falling  in  of  the  anterior  extremities 
upon  the  cheft,  may  contribute  fomewhat  to  the  ftraight- 
nefs  of  the  ribs.  .g 

The  mediafthium  in  this  creature  is  pretty  broad.  MediaftL- 
The  pericardium  is  not  here  contiguous  to  the  dia-  num. 
phragm,  but  there  is  an  inch  of  diftance  betwixt  them,, 
in  which  place  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges ;  and 
by  this  means  the  liver,  &c.  of  this  animal,  though 
continually  preffing  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet  cannot 
difturb  the  heart's  motion.  4o 

The  heart  is  fituated  with  its  point  almoft  directly  Cor. 
downwards,  according  to  the  creature's  pofture,  and 
is  but  very  little  inclined  to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is 
much  fharper,  and  its  lhape  more  conoidal,  than  the 
human.  Here  the  names  of  right  and  left  ventricles 
are  proper  enough,  though  not  fo  in  the  human ;  which 
ought  rather  to  be  called  anterior  and  pofterior,  or  fupe-  so 
rior  and  inferior.  The  animal  has  the  vena  cava  of  a  Vena  cava; 
confiderable  length  within  the  thorax,  having  near  the 
whole  length  of  the  heart  to  run  ovei  ere  it  gets  at  the 
funis  Lowerianus  dexter.  In  men,  as  foon  as  it  pierces 
the  diaphragm,  fofoon  it  enters  the  pericardium,  which 
is  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  immediately  gets  into  the 
ftnus  Lowerianus ;  which  finus,  in  the  human  fubject, 
by  the  oblique  fituation  of  the  heart  is  almoft  conti- 
guous to  the  diaphragm:  and  by  this  we  difcover,  that 
feveral  authors  have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  hu- 
man heart  from  brutes  ;  which  is  eafily  detected  by 
the  fhape  and  fituation  of  the  heart,  and  long  vena  ca- 
va, within  the  thorax.  This  was  one  of  the  faults  of 
the  curious  wax- work  that  were  fhown  at  London  and 
Paris,  which  were  plainly  taken  from  a  cow.. 
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Of  Qua-        This  fituation  of  the  heart  of  the  creature  agrees  belt, 
drupeds.    with  the  fhape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the 
-j        abdomen. 
Aorta  af-        The  egrefs  of  the  large  blood-veffels  from  the  heart 
cendens,      is  fomewhat  different  from  the  human  :     For  here  the 
improperly  right  iubclavian  comes  off  fir  ft :  and  as  a  large  trunk 
fo  calkd.     runs  foine  way  upwards  before  it  gives  off  the  left  ca- 
rotid, and  fplits  into  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  of  the 
right  iide,  then  the  left  .fubclavian  is  fent  off.     So  that 
neitherhere,  properly  fpeaking,  is  there  an  aorta  afcen- 
dens,  more  than  in  the  human  ;  bat  this  name  has  pro- 
bably been  impofed  upon  it  from  obferving  this  in  a 
cow,  where  indeed  there  is  an  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing  aorta. 

From  this  fpecialty  of  the  distribution  of  the  vefTels 
of  the  right  iide,  which  happens,  though  notin  fo  great 
a  degree,  in  the  human  fubjecr,  we  may  perhaps  in 
fome  meafure  account  for  the  general  greater  ftrength, 
52        readinefs,  or  facility  of  motion,  which  is  obfervable  in 
Ameehani-  the  right  arm.      Upon  meafuring  the  fides  of  the  vef- 
cal  account  fei^  tiie  furface  of  the  united  trunk  of  the  right  fub- 
of  the  fu-    ciavjan  ancj  carotid  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  left  fubcla- 
ftreneth  of  v*an  &n<^  caroc^>  as  tney  are  Separated.     If  fo,  the  re- 
the  right     fiftance  to  the  blood  muft  be  lefs  in  that  common  trunk 
arm,  leg,    than  in  the  left  fubclavian  and  carotid  :  But  if  the  re- 
&c.  fiftance  be  fmaller,  the  abfolute  force  with  which  the 

blood  is  fent  from  the  heart  being  equal,  there  mult 
necefTarily  be  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
them  in  a  given  time;  and  as  the  ftrength  of  the 
mufcles  is,  ceteris  paribus,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  fent 
into  them  in  a  given  time,  thofe  of  the  right  arm  will 
be  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  left.  Now  children,  be- 
ing confcious  of  this  fuperior  ftrength,  ufe  the  right 
upon  all  occafions  ;  and  thus  from  ufe  comes  that  great 
difference  which  is  fo  obfervable.  That  this  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  caufe,  feems  evident  from  fact. ;  for  what  a  dif- 
ference is  there  betwixt  the  right  and  the  left  arm  of  one 
who  has  played  much  at  tennis  ?  View  but  the  arms  of 
a  blackfmith  and  legs  of  a  footman,  and  you  will  foon 
be  convinced  of  this  effecl:  anting  from  ufing  them. 
But  if  by  any  accident  the  right  arm  is  kept  from  ac- 
tion for  fome  time,  the  other  from  being  ufed  gets 
the  better ;  and  thofe  people  are  left-handed :  For  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  fmall  odds  in  the  origi- 
nal formation  of  the  vefTels  fhould  be  fnfficient  to  reiift 
the  effect  of  ufe  and  habit  (inftahces  of  the  contrary 
occur  every  day) ;  it  is  enough  for  our  prefent  argu- 
ment, that  where  no  means  are  ufed  to  oppofe  it,  the 
odds  are  fufficient  to  determine  the  choice  in  favour  of 
the  right.  Now,  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  begin  with 
the  leg  corresponding  to  the  hand  we  have  molt 
power  of,  this  is  what  gives  alfo  a  fuperiority  to  the 
right  leg. 

This  difference  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  ftill 
more  obfervable  in  thofe  creatures  in  whom  the  fame 
mechanifm  does  obtain  in  a  greater  degree.  Do  but 
obferve  a  dog  at  a  trot,  how  he  bears  forward  with  his 
right  fide;  or  look  at  him  when  a-fcraping  up  any 
thing,  and  you  will  prefently  fee  that  he  ufes  his  right 
much  oftener  than  he  does  his  left  foot.  Something 
analogous  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  horfes.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  fome  anatomifts,  that  left-handed 
people,  as  well  as  thofe  dtftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  ambidexter  (who  ufe  both  hands  alike),  have 
the  two  carotid  and  fubclavian  arteries  coming  off  in 
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four  diitinft  trunks  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta:  but 
no  appearance  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  obferved  in 
fuch  bodies  as  have  been  examined  for  this  purpofe ; 
though  indeed  thtfe  have  been  but  few,  and  more  ex- 
perience might  throw  greater  light  on -the  fubject. 

The  thymus  of  this  creature  is  proportionably  much  Thymui. 
larger  than  ours  :  whereas  the  glandula  thyroidea  is  54 
much  lefs,  and  is  divided  into  two  difiinct  parts,  or  Glandula 
there  are  two  feparate  glands  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  thyroidea. 
man.  The  realon  of  this  difference  is  unknown,  as  is 
likewife  the  ufe  of  the  gland  ilfelf.  It  is  generally  re- 
marked, that  thefe  two  glands  do  thus  always  fupply 
the  place  of  each  other ;  that  is,  in  fuch  animals  as 
have  a  large  thymus,  the  glandula  thyroidea  is  fmaller, 
and  vice  verfa.  Hence  we  are  naturally  led  to  afcribe 
the  fame  ufe  to  bo;h,  viz.  the  feparation  of  a  thin  lymph 
for  diluting  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  du£t  before,  it  be 
poured  into  the  blood  ;  then  if  we  confider  the  differ- 
ent formation  of  the  thorax  in  both,  we  lhall  readily 
account  for  the  variety  in  the  bulk  of  thefe  two  glands, 
Refpiratiun  being  chiefly  performed  in  man  by  the  wi- 
dening of  the  cheit,  the  lungs  at  every  infpiration  mufl 
prefs  upon  the  thymus,  and  confequently  diminiih  it  : 
but  the  diaphragm  yielding  more  in  the  dog's  infpira- 
tion, this  gland  is  not  fo  much  preffed  by  the  lungs, 
and  fo  will  be  larger ;  and  hence  the  glandula  thyroidea 
will  be  proportionably  lefs.  Again,  from  the  pofture 
of  this  creature,  we  fhall  fee  that  it  was  much  more 
convenient  for  a  dog  to  have  the  moft  part  of  the  di- 
luting lymph  fuppiied  by  the  thymus,  fince  the  neck 
being  frequently  in  a  defcending  pofture,  the  lymph 
of  the  thyroid  gland  would  have  a  very  difadvantage- 
ous  courfe  to  get  to  the  thoracic  duel:  whereas  in  the 
human  body,  the  thymus  is  really  below  the  lacteal  ca- 
nal, where  it  makes  its  curvature  before  it  opens  into 
the  fubclavian  ;  and  confequently  there  is  a  neceflity 
of  a  coniiderable  lhare  of  the  diluting  liquor  being  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  fituated  much 
higher ;  fo  that  its  lymph  has  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
pendicular defcent. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  thoracic  dutf  in  a  dog  Duflus 
has  no  curvature  befote  it  enters  the  fubclavian  vein,  thoracku*. 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  this  animal  allowing  a  favour- 
able enough  courfe  to  the  chyle,  fo  as  not  to  need  that 
turn  to  force  its  palfage  into  the  blood.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  obferved,  that  fuch  animals  as  walk  horizon- 
tally have  the  valves  of  the  thoracic  duct  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  others.  The  horfe  has  only  a  finglc  pair; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  ape  refembles  man  in  ha- 
ving fevera]  valves.  Thus  the  lymph  is  not  only  for- 
warded in  its  paflage,  but  the  weight  of  the  column  is 
diminifned.  The  lungs  of  this  creature  are  divided  in- 
to more  numerous  lobes,  and  deeper,  than  they  are  in 
man,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  liver.  The  left  fide 
of  the  thorax  in  this  animal  bears  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  right  than  in  man ;  the  one  being  nearly  as  three 
to  two,  the  other  as  four  to  three.  In  quadrupeds,  as 
well  as  in  man,  the  lungs  are  ciofely  applied  to  the  con- 
taining parts  ;  although  this  has  been  denied  by  fome, 

We  look  on  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  quadrupeds, 
as  havingoccafton  to  gather  their  food  from  the  ground, 
arc  provided  with  longer  necks  than  man:  but  as  a 
long  neck  not  only  gives  the  advantage  of  too  long  a 
lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head,  but  alfo,  when  the  ani. 
mal  is  gathering  his  food,  makes  the  brain  in  danger 
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of  being  oppreffed  with  too  great  a  quantity  oi  bloou, 
by  the  liquor  in  thefe  arteries  having  the  advauuoe  or 
a  dcfceiu,  while  that  in  the  vcius  mfiit  remount  a  con- 
ftderable  way  contrary  to  its.  own  gravity  ;  it  was 
therefore  neceuary  tnat  a  part  of  the  length  oi  the  neck 
fhonld  be  fuppiied  oy  thelength  oi  the  jaws,  Ehus  we 
fee  horfes,  cows^&c.  who.  nave  no  occaiion,  for  ooeri- 
lHg  their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have  long  jaws,  bull- 
dogs, indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have  occanon  lor 
very  ftrong  jaws,  mult  or  neceility  have  them  inort  ; 
becaaie  the  longer  they  are,  the  reiiitauce  to  oe  over- 
come aces  with  a  longer  lever.  Another  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  is  fuch  animals  as  arc  furniihed  with 
fomething  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their  food  to 
their  mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  &c.  The.  teeth  of  this 
creature  plainly  fhow  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind  ; 
for  there  are  none  of  them  made  for  grinding  its 
food,  but  only  tor  tearing  and  dividing  it.  it  has  nx 
remarkable  iharp  teeth  before,  and  two  very  long  tufks 
behind  ;  both  of  which  the  ruminating  animals  want. 
Theie  are  evidently  calculated  for  laying  very  tirm 
hold  offubilauces,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  and 
the  vait  (Irength  of  the  mufcles  inferted  into  the  lower 
jaw,  ailifts  greatly  in  this  action;  while  the  moiares 
have  lharp  cutting  edges,  calculated  for  cutting  neih, 
and  breaking  the  hardeil  bones.  Even  its  poiteiior 
teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough  broad  furfaces  a.,  ours 
are  ;  but  are  made  conliderably  iharper,  and  prefs  over 
one  another  when  the  mouth  is  limt,  that  fo  they  may 
take  the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  conies  betwixt  them. 

The  tongue,  in  conference  of  the  length  of  the 
jaws,  is  much  longer  than  ours  ;  and  as  this  creature 
feeds  with  his  head  in  a  depending  poilure,  the  bolus 
would  always  be  in  danger,  of  falling  out  01  the  mouth, 
were  it  tut  for  feveral  prominences  or  papillae  pLced 
rnoftly  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  back- 
wards in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  aiiow  any  thing  to  pals 
eatily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return,  juy 
the  papillae  alfo  the  furface  of  the  tongue  is  increafed, 
and  a  ftsonger  impreiiioii  is  made  on  the  fenfation  of 
tafte.  In  fome  animals  who  feed  on  living  creatures, 
thefe  tenter-hooks  are  fiill  more  confpicuous  ;  as  in  fe- 
veral  large  fillies,  where  they  are  aiinoft  as  large  as 
their  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  their  mouth,  and  near  as 
firm  and  ftrong. 

When  we  open  the  mouth,  we  fee  the  amygdalae 
very  prominent  in  the  pofterior  part  of  it  ;  fo  that  it 
would  appear  at  firft  view,  that  thefe  were  inconve- 
niently placed,  as  being  continually  expofed  to  injuries 
from  the  hard  fubltanccs  this  creature  fwallows  :  but 
upon  a  more  narrow  fcrutiny,  we  find  this  provided 
for  by  two  membranous  capfnlae,  into  which  the  amyg- 
dalae, when  prelled,  can  efcape,  and  remove  themfelves 
from  fuch  injuries. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  is  in  this  creature  conli- 
derably longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from 
getting  into  his  nofe  ;  which  would  happen  more  fre- 
quently in  this  animal  than  in  man,  becaufe  of  its  fiiua- 
tion  while  feeding. 

In  thisfubject.  as  well  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  there 
is  no  uvula  ,•  but  then  the  api?lottis,  when  prelled  down, 
covers  the  whole  rima  entirely,  and  naturally  continues 
fo  :  there  is  therefore  a  ligament,  or  rather  rnufcle, 
that  comes  from  the  oshyoides  and  root  of  the  tongue, 
that  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  epiglottis  where  it 
Vol.  V. 


is  articulated  w  ith  the  cricoid  cai  tilage,  which  fcrves  to 
raife  it  from  the  rima,  though  not  io  ilrongly  but  that 
it  may    with  a  fin  all  torce  be  clapped  down  again. 

it  may  be  aiked,  however,  \\  h)  the  uvula  is  want- 
ing here,  and  not  in  man  ?  This  ieems  to  be,  that 
quadrupeds,  who  fwallow  their  foodin  an  horizon- 
tal lunation,  have  no  occaiion  for  an  uvula,  though 
it  is  neceiiary  in  man  on  account  of  his  erccf  liga- 
tion. 

la  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  there  is  a  pretty  large  gland  to  be  found 
which  fcrves  not  only  for  the  Separation of  a  mucous 
liquor  to  lubricate  the  bolus  as  it  paiies  this  way,  but 
alfo  fupplies  the  place  of  a  valve,  to  hinder  the  food 
from  regurgitating  into  the  mouth,  which  it  would  be 
apt  to  do  by  reafon  of  the  descending  iituation  of  the 
creature's  he.d.  In  man.  the  mufcle  of  the  epiglottis 
is  wanting,  its  place  being  fupplied  by  the  elaiiicity  of 
the  cartilage. 

The  aefophagus  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  human.  Authors  indeed  generally  allege,  thai 
quadrupeds  have  their  gullet  con:pofed  oi  a  double  row 
of  fpiral  fibres  deculiating  one  another  ;but  this  ispe- 
culiar  to  ruminating  animals,  who  have  occaiion  for 
fuch  a  decuffation  of  fibres.  The  action  of  thefe  you 
may   ealily  obferve  in  a  cow  chewing  her  cud. 

The  ?iofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and  its  ex- 
ternal paifage  much  narrow  er.  The  internal  firucturc 
is  alio  better  adapted  for  an  acute  fmelling,  having  a 
larger  convoluted  furface  on  which  the  viembranajcheU 
derlana  isfpread;  and  this  is  to  be  obferved  in  meft 
quadrupeds,  who  have  the  offa  fpongiola  commonly 
large,  and  thefe  two  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
exceiiively  fine  thin  lamellae.  The  fenlibility  feems  to 
beincreafed  in  proportion  10  the  furface  ;a;;d  this  will 
alfo  he  found  to  take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes.  'i  he 
elephant,  which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  proportion 
to  its  body,  has  the  greateft  part  of  it  taken  up  with 
the  cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal  fiimfes  ;  which  laft 
extend  almoft  over  their  w  hole  head,  and  leave  but  a 
fmal!  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very  nice  fenfe  of 
fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolutely  ncceflary  for  man,  who  has 
judgement  and  experience  to  direct  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  food  ;  whereas  brutes,  who  have  only  their  fenfes, 
muft  of  neceility  have  thefe  acute,  fome  having  one 
fenfe  in  greater  perfection  than  others,  according  to 
their  different  way  of  life.  We  not  only  conclude  a 
priori  from  the  large  expanded membrana  fcheideriana, 
that  their  fenfe  of  fmelliiig  is  very  acute,  but  we  find 
it  fo  by  cows  and  horfes  diftinguifhing  fo  readily  be-' 
twixt  noxious  and  wholefome  herbs,  which  they  do 
principally  by  this  fenfe. 

The  external  car  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differ- 
ently framed,  but  always  calculated  to  the  creature's 
manner  of  life.  In  fhupe  it  commonly  refembles  the 
oblique  feclion  of  a  cone  from  near  the  apex  to  the 
balis.  H^res,  and  fuch  other  animals  as  are  daily  ex- 
pofed to  infultsfrom  beafts  of  prey,  have  large  ears  di- 
rected backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them  of  any  dan- 
ger before;  rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
their  ears  placed  directly  forwards,  as  we  fee  in  the 
lion,  cat,  &g.  The  (low  hounds,  and  other  animals 
tli at  are  defigned  to  hear  moil  diftinctly  the  founds 
coming  from  below,  have  their  ears  hanging  down- 
wards ;  or  their  ears  ave  flexible,  becaufe  they  move 
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their  head  for  the  moil  part  with  greater  difficulty  than 
man.  Man,  again,  who  irmft  equally  hear  founds  co- 
ming from  all  quarters,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  arefent 
from  about  his  own  height,  has  his  external  ear  placed 
in  a  vertical  manner,  fomewhat  turned  forward.  In 
ihort,  wherever  we  fee  a  fpecialty  in  the  make  of  this 
organ  in  any  creature,  we  ihali,  with  very  little  reflec- 
tion, difcover  this  form  to  be  more  convenient  for  that 
creature  than  another.  The  animal  alfo  has  the  power 
of  directing  the  cone  of  the  ear  to  the  fonorous  body 
without  moving  the  head.  There  are  fome  differences 
to  be  obfervcd  in  the  ftructure  of  the  internal  ear  in 
different  animals  ;  but  we  know  fo  very  little  of  the 
ufe  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ  in  the  human 
fubject,  that  it  is  altogether  impoffible  to  alhgn  reafons 
for  thefe  variations  in  other  creatures. 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
eye  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  with  a  cartilaginous  edge, 
which  may  be  made  to  cover  fome  part  of  their  eye  ; 
and  this  is  greater  orlefs  in  different  animals  as  their 
eyes  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  dangers  in  fearching 
after  their  food.  This  membraua  uitiitans,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  very  large  in  this  animal.  Cows  and 
horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  one- half  of  the  eye 
like  a  curtain,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  tranfparent 
enough  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays  of  light  to 
pafs  through  it.  Filhes  have  a  cuticle  always  over 
their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in  danger  in  that  incon- 
ftant  element.  In  this  then  we  may  alfoobferve  a  fort 
of  gradation. 

AH  quadrupeds  have  a  feventh  mufcle  belonging 
to  the  eye,  called  fufpenforius.  It  furrounds  almoft 
the  whole  optic  nerve,  and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic 
coat  as  the  others  are.  Its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  optic 
nerve  from  being  too  much  ftretched,  without  obli- 
ging the  four  ftraight  mufcles  to  be  in  a  continual  con- 
traction, which  would  be  inconvenient  :  at  the  fame 
time  this  mufcle  may  be  brought  to  aflift  any  of  the 
other  four,  by  caufing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to 
act  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the 
pupil,  which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  always 
exactly  accommodated  to  the  creature's  way  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  different  fpecies  of  objects  that  are  view- 
ed. Man  has  it  circular,  for  obvious  reafons  :  an  ox 
has  it  oval,  with  the  longeft  diameter  placed  tranfverfe- 
ly,  to  take  in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  :  cats,  again, 
have  theirs  likewife  oval,  but  the  longeft  diameter 
placed  perpendicularly ;  they  can  either  exclude  a 
bright  light  altogether,  or  admit  only  as  much  as  is 
neceiTary.  The  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in 
widenefs,  according  as  the  internal  organs  of  vifion 
are  more  or  lefs  acute  :  Thus  cats  and  owls,  who  feek 
their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  confe- 
quently  mult  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  make  a  lively  impreffion  on  the  re- 
tina), have  their  pupils  in  the  day-time  contracted  in- 
to a  very  narrow  fpace,  as  a  great  number  of  rays 
would  opprefs  their  nice  organs  ;  while  in  the  night, 
or  where  the  light  is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and 
very  fully  admit  the  rays.  In  the  fame  way,  when  the 
retina  is  enflamed,  a  great  number  of  rays  of  light 
would  occafion  a  painful  fenfation  ;  therefore  the  pupil 
is  contracted  :  on  the  contrary,  in  dying  people,  or  in 
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a  beginning  amaurofis,  it  is  generally  dilated,  as  the  Of  Qua- 
eyes  on  fuch  occafions  are  very  difficultly  affected,  and  drupeds.. 
as  it  were  infenfible.  -  *      ' 

y  I 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is  Tapetum.. 
called  tapetum,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  crea- 
tures. For  oxen,  feeding  moftly  on  grafs,  have  this 
membrane  of  a  green  colour,  that  it  may  reflect  upon 
the  retina  all.  the  rays  of  light  which  come  from  objects 
of  that  colour,  while  other  rays  are  abforbed :  Thus  the 
animal  fees  its  food  better  than  it  does  other  objects. 
Cats  and  owls  have  their  tapetum  of  a  whitifh  colour  ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafons  have  the  pupil  very  dilatable, 
and  their  organs  of  vifion  acute  :  And  we  iliall  fmdr 
that  all  animals  fee  more  or  lefs  diftinctly  in  the  dark, 
according  as  their  tapetum  approaches  nearer  to  a 
while  or  black  colour.  Thus  dogs,  who  have  it  of  a 
greyilh  colour,  diftingnifn  objects  better  in  the  night 
than  man,  whofe  tapetum  is  dark  brown  ;  and  who,  it  is 
believed,  feesworftin  the  dark  of  any  creature  :  it  being 
originally  deligned  that  he  fhould  rell  from  all  kinds 
of  employment  in  the  night-time.  The  difference 
then  of  the  colour  of  the  tapetum,  as  indeed  the  fabric 
of  any  other  part  in  different  creatures,  always  de- 
pends on  fome  particular  advantage  accruing  to  the 
animal  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  life  from  this  Angu- 
larity. 7  2 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  brain,  which  we  re-  Cerebrum* 
mark  in  the  firft  place  is  proportionally  much  fmaller 
in  all  quadrupeds  than  the  human  ;  but,  as  in  man,  it 
is  divided  into  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  thefe  tuo. 
parts  bear  nearly  the  fame  proportion  to  one  another 
as  in  us.  There  was  no  fuch  occafion  for  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  brain  in  thofe  animals  as  in  man  ;  feeing  in 
them  all  its  energy  is  employed  in  their  progreffion, 
while  man  has  a  great  watte  of  fpirits  in  the  exercife  of 
his  reafon  and  intellectual  faculties.  And  befldes  all 
this,  a  great  bulky  brain  would  be  inconvenient  to 
thefe  creatures,  in  fo  far  as  it  would  addconfiderably 
to  the  weight  of  the  head  ,  which  having  the  advantage 
of  a  long  lever  to  act  with,  would  require  a  much 
greater  force  to  fupport  it  than  now  it  does  ;  for  the 
heads  of  the  greateft  part  of  quadrupeds  are  not  near 
fo  heavy  as  they  would  at  fight  feem  to  be,  from  the 
funis  froutales  being  produced  a  great  way  upwards  to 
enlarge  the  organs  of  fmelling. 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  partof  their  fkulls  are  much 
more  confpicuous  than  in  the  human  cranium:  which 
may  be  occalioned  by  the  depending  pofture  of  thefe 
creatures  heads  while  they  gather  their  food  ;  the  brain 
at  this  time  gravitating  much  on  the  bones  while  they 
are  as  yet  foft,  will  gradually  make  impreflions  upon 
them  at  thefe  places  where  it  rifes  into  eminences. 
This  is  prevented  in  man  moftly  by  his  erect  po- 
fture. 

The  falx  is  not  near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  as  in 
man,  as  they  have  little  occafion  to  lie  on  either  fide, 
and  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain  are  in  a  great 
meafure  hindered  from  juftling  againft  one  another  in 
violent  motions,  by  the  brain's  infinuating  itfelf  into 
the  abovementioned  pits. 

The  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  7)iater,  or  te?itorhmi 
cerebello fuper-expaiifum,  is  confiderably  thicker  and 
ftronger  in  moft  quadrupeds  than  in  man  :  efpecially 
in  fuch  of  them  as  are  very  fwiftof  foot,  as  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  that  molt  when  they  are  old.  This  mem- 
brane 
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Of  Qua-    brane  is  generally  oflified,  or  we  find  the  place  of  it 
drupeds.    {"applied   by  a  bone,  that  it  may  the  more  effectually 
1       *       'keep  off  the  firperincombent  brain  from  the  cerebel- 
lum in  their  rapid  motions)  which  otherwife  would 
74        be  of  bad  confequence.    • 
froceffus         The  olfactory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  juftly  de- 
mamillaris,  fcrve  the  name  ofproseffus  mamiilarss.     They  are  hol- 
low, and  conlift   of  a  medullary  and  cineritioas  fub- 
ftance, and  at  firft  light  appear  to  be  the  anterior  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  produced  ;   but  in  man   they  are 
fmall,  and  without  any  difcernible  cavity.     The  reafon 
of  this  is  pretty  evident,  if  we  confidcr  how  this  ani- 
mal's head  islituated  ;  for  the  lymph  continually  gra- 
vitating upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles,  may 
thus  elongate  and  produce  them ;   but  from  this  very 
inferior  part  the.  olfactory  nerves  rife,  and  are  fent  im- 
mediately   through    the    os   ethmoides  into  the  nofe. 
Hence  the  ancients,  thinking  they  were  continued  hol- 
low'into  the  nofe,  believed  they  were  the  emunctories 
of  the  brain  :  in  the  brain  of  {heep,  which  by  its  firm 
texture  is  the  belt  fubject  of  any  for  fearching  into 
the  ftructure  of  this  part,  we  evidently  fee,  that  the 
name  of  the  figmoid  cavity  was  very  properly  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  ; 
which  are  really  of  a  greater  extent  than   they  are 
ordinarily  painted   by  the   anatomifts,    reaching  far- 
ther backwards,  and  forwards   again  under  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  brain.     The  cortical  and  medullary  parts, 
as  well  as  the  corpus  callofum,  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
»-        parts  in  man. 
"Nates  The  nates  and  tefles  deferve  this  name  much  better 

Teftes.  here  than  in  the  human  body,  with  refpect  to  each 
other.  They  are  larger  in  the  quadruped  ;  aad  hence 
we  perceive  that  there  is  no  great  reafon  for  afcribing 
the  different  operations  to  any  particular  fize  or  lhape 
of  thefe  parts.  They  are  here  alfo  of  different  colours  ; 
the  nates  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the 
teftes  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain;  where- 
as in  man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafon 
of  thefe  differences,  and  others  of  the  like  nature  to  be 
met  with,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  for  we 
have  hitherto  fuch  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
brain  itfelf,  that  we  aire  entirely  ignorant  of  the  va- 
rious ufes  of  its  different  parts.  We  may  in  general 
conclude,  that  the  varying  in  one  animal  from  what  it 
is  in  another,  is  fitted  to  the  creature's  particular  way 
76  of  living. 
Rete  mira-  The  rete  mirabtle  Galeni,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the 
J>ile  Gdeni. fefla  turcica,  about  which  there  has  been  fo  much  dif- 
pute,  is  very  remarkable  in  moft  quadrupeds.  This 
plexus  of  veifels  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  continuation  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  fkull, 
divide  into  a  vaft  number  of  minute  branches  running 
along  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica  ;  and,  uniting  after- 
wards, are  fpent  on  the  brain  in  the  common  way. 
Galen  feems  with  juftice  to  fuppofe,  that  this  plexus 
of  veffels  ferves  for  checking  the  impetuohty  of  the 
blood  deftined  for  the  brain. 

The  ftructure  of  the  brain  differing  but  very  little  in 
all  quadrupeds,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  examine  it  in  any 
ether. 

'77  Sect.  IV.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Cow. 

The  next  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  we  propofed  to 
confider  was  the  ruminant  kind,  of  which  we  have  an 


example  in  a  cow  ;  and  accordingly  Hull  iake  the  fes- 
tus  of  the  animal  ///  utero,  that  we  may  fir  ft  remark 
fome  things  that  are  peculiar  to  it  in  thai  itaie,  and  af- 
terwards proceed  to  examine  its  vifecra  as  a  ruminant 
animal,  fc'irft,  then,  as  a  foetus. — However,  before  we 
begin  our  enquiry,  it  may  be  worth  our  obfervation, 
that  from  the  ovarium  fometbiug  cileutially  neceiihry 
for  the  production  of  the  foetus  is  derived,  as  well  as  in 
the  human  fpecies. 

The  form  of  a  cow's  uterus  differs  from  ihe  human, 
in  having  two  pretty  large  cornua.  This  is  common 
to  it  with  other  brutes  ;  lor  a  bitch  has  two  long  cor- 
nua uteri :  But  thefe  again  differ  (as  being  mulliparous 
and  uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitches  cornua  the 
foetus  are  contained  ;  whereas  here  there  is  only  part 
of  the  fecundities,  being  moftly  the  allantois  with  the 
included  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are 
more  ealily  difcovered  ;  its  internal  furface  has  a  great 
number  of  fpongy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bo- 
dies fixed  to  it.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  veffels  of  the 
uterus  terminating  here.  In  an  impregnated  uterus, 
we  can  ealily  prefs  out  of  them  a  chylous  mucilaginous 
liquor  ;  they  are  compofed  of  a  great  many  proceffes 
or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns,  anfwering  to  as  many 
caverns  and  proceffes  of  the  placenta.  Their  refem- 
blance  has  occafioned  the  name  of  papilla  to  be  given 
them  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced 
to  believe  that  the  foetus  fucked  in  utero.  The  papillae 
are  found  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  life,  in  the  va- 
rious ftages  of  pregnancy,  and  likewife  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  ftate.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether 
the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  the  time  of  gef- 
tation.  The  membranes,  it  is  plain  (by  the  ftre'tch- 
ing  of  the  parts),  muft  be  made  thinner  ;  but  then 
it  is  as  evident,  that  the  veffels  are  at  that  time  enlar- 
ged, upon  which  principally  the  thicknefs  of  any  part 
depends  ;  fo  there  feems  to  be  as  much  gained  the  one 
way  as  loft  the  other. 

The  05  uteri  is  entirely  fhut  up  by  a  glutinous  muci- 
laginous fubftance,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of 
all  creatures  when  with  young  ;  by  this  the  external 
air  is  excluded,  which  would  foon  make  the  liquors 
corrupt :  it  alfo  prevents  the  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means 
alfo  the  lips  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  to- 
gether, which  otherwife  they  would  certainly  at  this 
time  do.  There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to 
fecern  this  glutten,  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  mem- 
branes with  the  contained  waters  make  a  fapo  that  lu- 
bricates and  wafhes  the  parts,  and  makes  them  eafily 
yield.  The  firft  of  the  proper  involucra  of  the  foetus 
is  the  chorion. 

The  chorion  is  a  pretty  ftrong  firm  membrane,  on 
whofe  external  furface  are  difperfed  a  great  many  red 
flefhy  bodies  of  the  fame  number,  fize,  and  ftructure, 
with  the  papillse,  with  which  they  are  mutually  indent- 
ed. They  have  been  called  cotyledones,  from  KGTt,x», 
"  cavity."  This  is  greatly  difputed  by  fome  as  a 
nam  every  improper;  but  we  think  without  reafon,  fince 
the  furface  that  is  connected  to  the  papillse  is  concave, 
though  when  feparated  it  appears  rather  convex.  To 
fhun  all  difpute,  they  may  be  called  properly  enough 
placentulce,  fince  they  ferve  the  fame  ufe  as  the  placen- 
ta in  women.  The  feparation  of  thefe  from  the  pa- 
pillae without  any  laceration,  and  our  not  being  able 
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to  inject  coloured  liquors  from  the  vends  of  the  glands 
of  the  uterus  into  the  plapentulse,  feem  to  prove  be- 
yond a  reply,  thai  there  can  be  here  no  anaitomofes 
betwixt  the  velfels  ;  on  their  coats  run  a  great  number 
of  vends  that  are  fent  to  thefeveral  placentulse,  on  the 
external  fide  next  to  the  uterus  ;  whereas.in  creatures 
that  have  but  one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubject, 
cats,  dogs,  &c.  the  adheiion  is  fomewhat  iirmer  :  The 
placentas  are  likewife  joined  to  the  papillae  in  the  cor- 
nua  uteri.  We  ihall  next  give  the  hiltory  of  the  al- 
lantois. 

This  is  a  fine  tranfpareni  membrane  contiguous  to 
the  former.  It  is  not  a  general  involucrum  of  the  foe- 
tus in  the  mother,  for  it  covers  only  a  finall  part  of  the 
amnios.  It  is  mollly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In 
mares,  bitches,  and  cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnios,  be- 
ing every  where  interpofed  betwixt  it  and  the  chorion. 
In  fheep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  this  animal ;  and 
in  fwine  anl  rabbits  it  covers  ftill  lefs  of  the  amnios. 
This  fac  is  probably  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
urachus,  which  is  connected  at  its  other  end  to  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  through  which  it  receives  its 
contents  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  commonly 
found  in  it.  The  membrane  is  doubled  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  urine 
back  into  the  bladder.  Its  veifels  are  fo  exceflively 
fine  and  t'cw^  that  we  cannot  force  an  injected  liquor 
farther  than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This  mem- 
brane is  fo  far  analogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  corruption,  or  ealily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors. 
The  exillence  of  this  membrane  in  women  has  been 
very  warmly  difputed  on  both  fides.  Thofe  who  are 
againil  its  exillence  deny  they  could  ever  find  it ;  and, 
allowing;  it  were  fo,  allege,  that  fince  the  urachus  is 
impervious,  as  appears  by  our  not  being  able  to  throw 
liquors  from  the  bladder  into  it,  or  vice  verfa,  it  can- 
not ferve  the  ufe  that  is  agreed  by  all  it  does  ferve  in 
beads ;  and  therefore  in  the  human  body  there  is  no 
fuch  thing.  But  if  we  conlider,  on  the  other  hand, 
firft,  that  there  feems  to  be  the  fame  neceility  for  fuch 
a  refervoir  in  man  as  in  other  animals  :  fecondly,  that 
we  actually  find  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  of  the 
human  foetus  :  thirdly,  that  urine  lias  been  evacuated 
at  the  naval  when  the  urethra  was  flopped,  which  urine 
without  this  conduit  would  have  fallen  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  :  fourthly,  that  midwives  have  pre- 
tended to  remark  two  different  forts  of  waters  come 
away  at  the  time  of  birth:  and,  laftly,  that  Dr  Littre 
and  Dr  Kale  have  given  in  this  membrane  of  an  hu- 
man fubject,  with  all  the  other  fecundities  curiouily 
prepared,  the  one  to  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  the 
other  to  the  royal  fociety  at  London ;  by  which  fo- 
cieties  their  refpective  accounts  are  attefled  ;  not  to 
mention  Verheyen,  Heifter,  Keill,  &c.  who  affirm 
their  having  feen  it ;  and  Mr  Albinus,  that  famous 
anatomift,  profeflbr  at  Leyden,  is  faid  to  have  fliown 
to  his  college  every  year  a  preparation  of  it  :  On  all 
thefe  accounts  it  feems  moft  probable,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  membrane  in  the  human  body. 

The  third  proper  integument  of  the  foetus  is  the  am- 
nios.. It  is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the  chorion  ;  it  has 
numerous  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veffels  fpread 
upon  it,  the  lateral  branches  of  which  feparate  ab'qnor 
■into  its  cavity.     This  is  the  proper  liquor  of  the  am- 


nios :  which  at  firft  is  in  a  fmall  quantity,  afterwards    Of  Qua- 
increafes  for  fome  months,  then  again  deereaits  ;  aim    dmpecis. 

in  a  cow  near  her  time,   the-  quantity  oi  this  liquor  is  s/ ' 

not  above  a  pound.  i'his  membrane  does  not  enter 
the  cornua  uteri  in  this  creature,  being  confined  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus  ;  whereas  the  allantois  occupies 
chiefly  its  cornua.  hut  for  what  iurthcr  relates  to 
the  (Iructure  of  the  involucra,  with  the  nature  ot  the 
liquors  contained  in  then;,  we  mult  refer  to  the  lecond 
volume  of  Medical  Efiays,  from  page  121,  whcieyou 
have  the  turn  of  alt  we  know  of  this  matter. 

There  arc  here  two  vents  zi?ubiticaizs,  and  but  one  in 
the  human  fubject  ;  becaufe  the  extreme  branches  co- 
ming from  the  feyera]  placenta, as  could  not  unite  fo 
loon  as  they  would  have  clone  had  they  come  all  from 
one  cake  as  in  the  human. 

There  is  a  fmall  round  llefliy  body  that  fw  ims  in  the 
urine  of  this  creature,  mares,  &c.  which  is  the  hippo- 
vianei  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle  opinions  and  whims 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  ufe  ;  but  that  feems  to 
be  ftill  unknown,  or  how  it  is  generated  er  nourilhed, 
for  it  has  no  connection  with  the  foetus  or  placentula-. 

Having  thus  conliuered  the  feveral  involucra  of  this 
animal  in  a  fcetus  ft-ate,  let  us  next  obferve  the  fpecia- 
lities  in  its  internal  ftrueture  peculiar  to  a  foetus.  g0 

The  umbilical  vein  joins  the  vena  porturum  in  the  Vena  um- 
capfula  GlifJ'oniana,  without  fending  off  any  brandies  bilicalis. 
as  it  does  in  the  human  fubject.     I'his  vein  foon  after 
birth  turns  to  a  ligament ;  yet  there  are  fome  inftan- 
ces  where  it  has  remained  pervious  for  feveral  years 
afterbirth,  and  occalioned  a  haemorrhage.     "We  may        g7 
next   obferve    the    duct  called  canalis  venofns,  going  Can  alls  ve- 
ftraight  from  the  capfula  Giiffoniaua  to  the  Vena  cava  ;  nofus. 
this  turns  alio  afterwards  to  a  ligament.     The  umbili- 
cal arteries  rife  at  acute  angles  from  the  internal  iliacs, 
whatever  fome  may  fay  to  the  contrary  ;   thefe  alfo  be- 
come impervious. 

The  pulmonary  artery  coming  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  divides  into  two  ;   the  largeft,  called 
canalis  artcriofus,  opens  into  the  defctnding  aorta  ;  the 
other  divides  into  two,  to  ferve  the  lungs  on  each  fide.        gg 
The  foramen  ovale  is  placed  in  the  partition  betwixt  Foramen 
the  right  and  left  auricles.     At  the  edge  of  the  hole  ovale- 
is  fixed  a  membrane,  which  when  much  ftretched  will 
cover  it  all  over  ;  bur  more  ealily  yields  to  a  force  that 
acts  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  than   from  the 
left  to  the  right.     After  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
ealily  undrrftand  how  the  circulation  is  performed  in  a        gg 
fcetns.     The  blood,  being  brought  from  the  placenta  The  cn-cu- 
of  the  mother,  is  thrown  into  the  capfula  Gljtfoniana,  lat!on,how 
where  it  is  intimately  blended  with  the  blood  in  the  performed 
vena  portanim  :  then  part  of  this  blood  goes  dire&ly  IU  a  foctus- 
into  the  vena  cava  by  the  duclus  venofus  ;  the  relt  panes 
through  the  liver.     Firft,  then,  the  whole  is  fenr  from 
the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle,  from  whence  part 
of  it  is  fent  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  ; 
the  reft  paffes  into  the  right  ventricle,  then  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;   then  the  greateft  fhare  it  receives 
is  fent  immediately  into  the  defctnding  aorta  by  the 
canalis  arteriofus,  and  the  remainder  circulates  through 
the  lungs,  and  is  fent  back   by  the  pulmonary  veins 
into  the  left  auricle  ;  which,  with  the  blood  brought 
there  by  the  foramen  ovale,  is  fent  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, from  whence  it  is  driven  by  the  aorta  through 

the 
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Of  Qui-    the  body.     The  great   defign   of  this  mechanifm  is, 
drupeds    that  the  whole  mats  of  blood  might  not  pais  through 

' « '  the  collapfed  lungs  o;  the  fjetu:, ;    but   that   part  ot  it 

mi'ht  pafs  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  canalis  arte- 
riojus,  without  circulating  at  all  through  the  lungs. 
M  Incurs         Puis  was  the  opinion  that  univerfally  prevailed  till 
M!r"L"nd  the  end  or  the  lalt  century,  when  it  was  violently  op- 


Wiufiow, 
their  opi- 
nions of  it 

examined. 


poled  by  Moniieur  .Mery,  who  is  very  lingular  in  kve- 
ral  of  his  opinions.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  fora- 
men ovale  trantmus  olood  from  the  right  to  the  left 
auricle,  but  on  the  contrary  from  the  left  to  the  right ; 
and  that  for  no  other  reaion  but  becaufe  he  obferved 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  foetus  larger  than  the  aorta. 
Mr  Window  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  tw-.>  opi- 
nions, by  frying  the  blood  may  pais  either  way,  and 
that  it  is  here  as  it  were  blended  :  his  reaion  is,  that  on 
parting  the  heart  in  water,  the  foramen  ovale  tranfmits 
it  any  way.  Mr  Rohauli,  profedbr  or'  anatomy  at  Tu- 
rin, and  formerly  one  of  Mery's  fcholars,  flrongly  de- 
fends his  mailer,  and  criticifes  Mr  Window.  What 
he  principally  builds  on,  is  the  appearance  this  fora- 
men has  in  fome  dried  preparations  :  this  Mr  Window 
willnotallowas  a  proof.  After  all,  the  common  opinion 
feems  moil  probable  ;  and  that  for  the  following  rea- 
fons:  Firft,  the  pulmonary  artery  being  larger  fignifks 
nothing,  iiuce  its  coats  are  not  only  thinner  and  will  be 
more  ea.il/  difteuded,  but  alfo  the  refinance  to  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  collapled  lungs 
is  greater  than  the  refinance  to  the  blood  in  the  aorta. 
Secondly,  if  we  flioaid  allow  any  of  thele  two  uncom- 
mon opinions,  we  mould  have  the  right  ventricle  vaft- 
ly  more  capacious  than  the  left :  for  if  we  fuppofe  the 
■foramen  ovale  to  be  capable  of  tranfmitting  one-third  of 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  in  any  given  time,' and  the 
canalis  arteriofus  as  much  in  the  fame  rime,  then  you 
will  firid,  that,  according  to  Mr  Mery's  opinion,  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  being  .'.riven  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle into  the  pulmonary  artery,  one-third  pailes  by  the 
canalis  arteriofus  into  the  defcending  aorta,  two-thirds 
pa  ii:i  ■>•  throrj  rh  the  lungs  and  returning  into  the  left 
auricle  ;  one-half  or  which  portion,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  niafs,  pafles  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  right 
auricle;  and  the  other,  or  the  lad  third,  will  be  ■font 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  expelled  into  the 
aorta;  which  third,  with  that  from  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery by  thecanalis  arteriofus,  circulating  through  the 
body,  are  returned  into  the  right  auricle,  where  meet- 
ing with  the  other  third  from  the  foramen  ovale,  with 
it  they  are  f  a.t  into  the  right  ventricle  to  undergo  the 
famecourfe.  Thus  the  whole  mafs  is  expelled  by  the 
right  ventricle,  and  only  one-third  by  the  left.  If  this 
was  the  cafe,  why  is  not  ihe  right  ventricle  three  times 
as  large  and  ftrong  as  the  left  ? 

Then  if,  according  to  Mr  Window's  fyffem,  the/o- 
vamen  ovale  tranfmits  equal  quantities  from  both  auricles, 
this  comes  ro  the  fame  as  if  mere  was  no  fot  amen  ovate 
at  all :  that  is  to  fiy,-tbe  whole  mafs  going  from  the 
right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery,  one-third  of  the  whole  mafs  panes  into  the  aor- 
ta through  the  canalis  arteriofus  ;  the  other  two-thirds 
pafilng  thron  \  \  the  lungs,  return  to  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle.  Thus  the  right  ventricle  expeL  the  whole 
mafs;   the  left  onlj  two-thirds. 

But  if,  according  EO'tjhe  common  opinion,  we  fuppofe 
thefiramen  ovale  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  right  to 
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the  left  auricle,  then  one-third  panes  this  way  into  the 
left  ventricle  :  theother  two-thirds  are  lent  by  the  ri  lit 
ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery  :  from  whence  one-- 
third  paries  by  the  canalis  arteriofus  into  the  aorta  ae- 
fcendens ;  theother  third  circulates  through  the  Lungs, 
and  is  returned  into  the  left  ventricle  :  where  meeting 
with  that  from  the  foramen  ovate,  it  is  therewith  ex- 
pelled into  the  aorta,  and  with  the  one-third  traiifuiit- 
ted  by  thecanalis  arteriofus  returns  into  the  rightauricie 
to  run  the  fame  race  as  berore.  i  hits  we  conclude, 
that  two-thirds  are  expelled  by  each  ventricle,  and  the 
whole  circulates  through  the  body  ;  and  hence  they 
come  to  be  of  pretty  equal  dimeniions.  In  all  this  calcu- 
lation no  regard  has  been  had  to  the  blood  difcharged 
from  the  umbilical  velleis  ;  but  the  greater  quantity  re- 
turned by  the  veins,  than  lent  out  by  the  arteries,  if i  11 
argues  for  the  common  opinion. 

The  kidneys  in  the  fcetus  are  compofed  of  different 
lobes,  which  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kidneys 
being  a  congeries  of  different  glands  :  thefe  lobes  be- 
ing kept  contiguous  by  the  external  membrane,  are 
preli'ed  by  the  other  vifcera,  till  at  length  they  unite. 

We  now  come  to  coniider  the  creature  as  a  rumi- 
nant animal.  There  are  no  denies  incifares  in  the  up- 
per jaw  ;  but  the  gums  are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue 
rough.  This  roughnefs  is  occaiioned  by  the  long  iharp 
pointed  papillae  with  which  the  whole  fubitance  of  it 
is  covered.  Thefe  papillae  are  turned  towards  the 
throat;  fo  that  by  their  means  the  food,  having  once 
got  into  the  mouth,  is  not  eaiily  pulled  back.  The 
animals  therefore  fnppiy  the  defect  of  teeth  by  wrap- 
ping their  tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grafs  ;  and  io,  pref- 
ling  it  againil  the  upper  jaw,  keep  it  ltretched,  and 
cut  it  with  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  ;  then,  without 
chewing,  through  it  down  into  the  cefophagus,  w  hich  in 
thefe  creatures  conlifls  of  a  double  row  or  ipiral  fibres 
deculTating  one  another.  All  animals  which  ruminate 
mull  have  more  ventricles  then  one  ;  fome  have  two, 
fome  three  ;  our  prefent  fubjeer.  has  no  lefs  than  four. 
Thefoodis  carried  directly  down  into  the  tint,  which 
lies  upon  the  left  fide,  and  is  the  largeft  of  all ;  it  is 
called  ytLMfozreutrieulus,  andxo;x/«,  by  way  of  eminence. 
It  is  what  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  paunch  by 
the  vulgar.  There  are  no  rugae  upon  its  internal  fur- 
face  ;  but  infiead  of  thefe  there  are  avail  number  of 
fmall  blunt  pointed  proceifes,  by  which  the  whole  has 
a  general  roughnefs,  and  the  furface  is  extenced  to  fe- 
\eral  times  the  lize  of  the  paunch  itfelf.  The  food, 
by  the  force  of  its  mufenlar  coat,  and  the  liquors  pour- 
ed in  here,  is  fufficiently  macerated  ;  after  which  it  is 
forced  up  hence  by  the  cefophagus  into  the  mouth, 
and  there  it  is  made  very  fmall  by  mailication  ;  this 
is  w  hai  is  properly  called  chev/ingthe  cu-f,  or  rumination  ; 
for  which  purpofe  the  deutes  molares  are  exceedingly 
well  fitted  :  for  inftead  of  being  covered  with  a  thin 
cruil,  the  enamel  on  them  confifts  of  perpendicular 
plates,  between  which  the  bone  is  bare,  and  conftantly 
wearing  fafter  than  the  enamel,  fo  that  the  tooth  re- 
ii  ins  good  to  extreme  old  a^e  ;  and  by  means  of 
thele  teeth,  the  rumination  is  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
haut  any  danger  of  fpoiling  them.  After  ru- 
mination, (he  food  is  Cent  down  by  the  gullet  into 
the  fecond  (tomach  ;  for  the  cefophagus  opens  indif- 
ferently iato  both,  It  ends  exactly  where  the  two 
ftomachs  meet ;  and  there  is  a  fmooth  gutter  with  ri- 
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fin*  edi'TS  which  leads  into  the  fecond  ftomach,  from 
thcnce°to  the  third,  and  alio  to  the  fourth  .-however, 
the  creature  has  a  power  to  direct  it  into  which  it  will. 
Some  tell  us,  that  the  drink  goes  into  the  fecond  ;  but 
that  might  eafily  be  determined  by  making  them  drink 
before  daughter.  The  fecond  itomach,  which  is  the 
anterior  and  fmaller,  is  called  asx-c^axo?,  reticulum,  ho- 
neycomb, the  bonnet,  or  king's  hood.  It  confifts  of  a 
great  number  of  cells  on  its  internal  furface,  of  a  regu- 
lar pentagonal  figure,  like  to  a  honeycomb.  Here  the 
food  is  farther  macerated ;  from  which  it  is  protruded 
into  the  third,  called  s^/vos  or  omafum'j  vulgo  the  many 
plies,  becaufe  the  internal  furface  rifes  up  into  a  great 
many  placae  or  folds,  and  ftratumfuper  ftratum,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  this  ftomach.  Some  of  thefe  pli- 
cae are  farther  produced  into  the  ftomach,  than  others; 
i.  e .  firft  two  long  ones  on  each  fide,  and  within  thefe 
two  fhorter  in  the  middle,  &c.  There  are  numberlefs 
glandular  grains  like  millet-feeds  difperfed  on  its  plicae, 
from  which  fome  authors  call  this  itomach  the  millet. 
From  this  it  paifes  into  the  fourth,  whofe  names  are 
jtvi/cpov,  abomajfum,  caille,  or  the  red,  which  is  the  name 
•it  commonly  has  becaufe  of  its  colour.  This  much 
refembles  the  human  ftomach,  or  that  of  a  dog  ;  only 
the  inner  folds  or  plicas  are  longer  and  looller  :  and  it 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  there  is  only 
one  digeftive  ftomach,  and  that  has  the  fame  coagula- 
ting power  in  the  foetus  as  the  fourth  ftomach  in  this 
animal;  whence  this  might  not  improperly  be  called 
the  only  true  ftomach.  Caille  fignifies  curdled;  and 
hence  the  French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this 
fourth  ftomach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down 
by  young  calves  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth 
ftomach,  with  the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  common- 
ly taken  for  making  runnet ;  but  after  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  enter,  this  coagulation  is  not  to  be 
found,  which  thews  the ufe  of  thefe  liquors.  There 
are  other  creatures  which  ufe  the  fame  food,  that  have 
not  fuch  a  mechanifm  in  their  digeftive  organs.  Hor- 
fes,  affes,  &c.  have  but  one  ftomach,  where  grafs  is 
macerated,  and  a  liquor  for  their  nourifhment  extract- 
ed, and  the  remainder  fent  out  by  the  anus  very  little 
altered.  From  this  different  ftructure  of  the  ftomach 
in  thefe  creatures,  a  ruminant  animal  will  be  ferved 
with  one-third  lefs  food  than  another  of  equal  bulk  : 
grafiers  are  fufhciently  acquainted  with  this.  The 
reafon  is,  that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and 
ftrong  digeftive  organs ;  all  their  food  is  fully  prepa- 
red, and  almoft  wholly  converted  into  chyle  :  But  a 
horfe's  ftomach  is  not  fitted  for  this;  fo  that  he  re- 
quires a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  extract  the 
fame  nourifhment. 

The  guts  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a  confiderable 
length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  and 
this  confirms  what  we  faid  formerly  on  the  fubject  of 
the  inteftines  of  a  dog,  viz.  that  the  length  and  capa- 
city of  the  guts  were  different  in  different  animals,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  iheir  food. 

The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way  as 
in  a  dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view  with 
regard  to  the  mixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  lymph. 
The  great  guts  here  hardly  deferve  that  name,  their 
diameter  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  fmall 
ones ;  but  to  compenfate  this  they  are  much  longer  pro- 
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portionally  than  a  dog's  are,  being  convoluted  as  the  of  Qiut- 
i'mall  guts  are.  The  caecum  is  very  large  and  long. 
The  digeftion  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  fome  other  ani- 
mals, is  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  action 
called  rumination;  the  intention  of  which  feems  to  be, 
that  the  food  may  be  fufficiently  comminuted,  and 
thus  more  fully  acted  upon  by  the  itomach  :  for  it  is 
not  obferved  that  a  calf  ruminates  as  long  as  it  i3  fed 
only  upon  milk,  though  the  action  takes  place  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  as  long  as  a  calf  feeds  only  upon  milk,  the  food 
defcends  immediately  into  the  fourth  itomach  (which, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  feems  only  capable  of 
performing  the  operation  of  digeftion)  without  Hop- 
ing in  any  of  the  firft  three.  The  rumination  does 
not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has  eaten  a  pretty 
large  quantity  :  after  which  the  lies  down,  if  the  can 
do  it  conveniently,  and  begins  to  chew  ;  though  the 
operation  will  take  place  in  a  {landing  pofture,  if  {he 
cannot  lie  down.  In  this  action  a  ball  is  obferved  to 
rife  from  the  ftomach  with  great  velocity,  almoft  as  if 
fhot  from  a  muiket.  This  ball  the  animal  chews  very 
accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and  fo  on  al- 
ernately,  till  all  the  food  the  has  eaten  has  undergone 
this  operation.  This  is  eafily  explained  from  the 
ftructure  of  the  cefophagus,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres 
calculated  for  bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  another  for 
taking  it  down. 

By  means  of  rumination,  the  cow  extracts  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  nouriihment  from  her  food  than 
thole  animals  which  do  not  ruminate  ;  and  hence  the 
is  contented  with  much  worfe  fare,  and  fmaller  quan- 
tities of  it,  than  a  horfe  ;  hence  alfo  the  dung  of 
cows,  being  much  more  exhaufted  of  its  fine  parts 
than  horfe-dung,  proves  much  inferior  to  it  as  a 
manure. 

The  fpleeu  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  fitua- 
tion  from  that  of  a  dog;  but  it  is  a  little  more  firm- 
ly fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  there  not  being  here  fo 
much  danger  of  this  vifcus's  being  hurt  in  the  flexions 
of  the  fpine. 

The  liver  is  not  fplit  into  fo  many  lobes  in  this 
creature  as  cither  in  a  man  or  dog  ;  which  depends 
on  the  fmall  motion  this  creature  enjoys  in  its  fpine, 
which  made  fuch  a  divilion  needlefs.  This  alfo  con^ 
firms  what  we  formerly  advanced  on  this  head. 

Their  vefica  urinaria  is  of  a  pyramidal  fhape.  It  is 
very  large,  and  more  membranaceous  :  for  the  urine 
of  thefe  creatures  not  being  fo  acrid  as  that  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  there  was  no  fuch  occafion  for  expel- 
ling it  fo  foon. 

The  male  is  provided  with  a  loofe  pendulous  fcrotum,  Scrotum, 
and  confequently  with  veficula  feminales.  The  female  Veficulas 
organs  differ  from  thofe  of  a  bitch,  moftly  as  to  the  feminales. 
form  of  the  cornua  uteri,  which  are  here  contorted 
in  form  of  a  fnail.  In  this,  and  all  uniparous  animals, 
they  contain  only  part  of  the  fecundines  ;  but  in 
bitches,  and  other  multiparous  animals,  they  run 
flraight  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus 
themfelves. 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
With  that  of  a  dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  {harper  : 
In  us,  the  heart  beating  continually  againft  the  ribs, 
and  both  ventricles  going  equally  far  down  to  the  con- 
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ftitution  of  the  apex,  it  is  very  obtufe  :  but  here  the 
apex  is  made  up  only  of  the  left  ventricle,  fo  is  more 
acute. 

The  aorta  in  this  creature  is  juftly  divided  into  a- 
fcendhig  and  defce?i ding,  though  thisdivifionis  ill  found- 
"  ed  either  in  a  dog  or  man;  and  it  has  certainly  been 
from  this  fubject  that  the  older  anatomifts  took  their 
defcriptions  when  they  made  this  divilion ;  for  here 
the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing. 

Chap.  II.     Of  Fowls. 

The  next  clafs  of  animals  we  come  to  confider  are 
of  the  feathered  kind;  which  are  divided  into  the 
^rauivorous  and  carnivorous.  But  before  we  go  on  to 
confider  the  fpecialties  in  the  vifcera  of  each  kind,  we 
mull  obferve  what  both  fpecies  agree  in. 

Sect.  I.     Of  Fowls  in  general. 

Fowls  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  diffe- 
rent from  all  other  creatures,  but  exaflly  well  fuited 
to  their  manner  of  life  ;  for  it  not  only  protects  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  ferves  them  in 
their  progrelfion  through  that  thin  aerial  element  they 
are  for  the  moll  part  employed  in ;  and  as  fome  fowls 
live  much  in  the  water,  their  feathers  being  continual- 
ly befmeared  with  an  oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water  from 
foaking  inta  their  fkins,  and  fo  prevents  the  bad  ef- 
fects which  it  would  infallibly  otherwife  produce. 

Fowls  have  the  ilrongeft  mufcles  of  their  whole  bo- 
dy inferted  into  their  wings  ;  whence  by  the  way  we 
may  obferve,  that  it  is  altogether  impollibie  for  man 
to  buoy  himfelf  up  into  the  air  like  birds,  even  though 
he  had  proper  machines  in  place  of  wings,  unlets  he 
were  likewife  provided  with  mufcles  flrong  enough  for 
moving  them,  which  he  has  not.  In  the  next  place, 
their  wings  are  not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  bo- 
dies, but  a  good  deal  further  forwards;  whence  it 
would  at  firft  viewT  appear,  that  their  heads  would  be 
erect,  and  their  pofterior  parts  moil  depending  when 
raifed  in  the  air:  but  by  ftretching  out  their  heads 
which  act  upon  the  lever  of  a  long  neck,  they  alter 
their  centre  of  gravity  pretty  much;  and  alfo  by  fil- 
ling the  facs  or  bladders  in  the  infide  of  their  abdomen 
with  air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  they  come  to  make 
the  pofterior  part  of  their  bodies  confiderably  higher ; 
and  thus  they  fly  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  an  hori- 
zontal fituation.  Hence  we  find,  that  if  their  necks 
are  kept  from  being  ftretched  out,  or  if  yon  cut  a- 
way  their  tails,  they  become  incapable  of  flying  any 
confiderable  way. 

The  largenefs  of  the  wings  in  different  fowls  varies 
according  to  the  occasions  of  the  creature.  Thus  birds 
of  prey,  who  mull  fly  a  confiderable  way  to  provide 
their  food,  have  large  ftrong  wings  ;  whereas  domeftic 
birds,  who  find  their  nouriihment  almofl  every  where, 
have  very  fhort  and  but  fin  all  wings.  Their  tail  is  of 
ufe  in  affifting  to  raife  them  in  the  air ;  though  the 
chief  purpofe  of  it  is  to  ferve  as  a  rudder  in  guiding 
their  flight,  whilft  they  ufe  their  wings  as  we  do  oars 
in  putting  forward  a  boat.  The  belt  account  of  this 
manner  of  progrelfion  of  fowls  is  given  by  Alfonfus 
Borellus,  inhistreatifeZ).?  Motu  Animalium  ;  and  in  the 
Religious Philofopherwe  have  Borelli'sdoclrineftripped 
preny  much  of  its  mathematical  form.     The  pofterior 
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extremities  are  fituated  fo  far  back,  as  to  make  us  at  of  Fowls. 
firll.think  they  would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling  N — v — -' 
down  forwards  when  they  walk :  but  this  is  prevented 
by  their  holding  up  their  heads  and  neck,  fo  as  to 
make  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  upon  the  feet;  and 
when  they  have  occafion  for  climbing  up  a  fteep  place, 
they  ftretch  out  their  heads  and  necks  forward,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  fhort-legged,  the  better  to  prefer ve 
properly  the  balance  of  the  body.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
ferve a  goofe  entering  a  barn-door,  where  generally 
there  is  an  afcending  ftep,  to  ftretch  out  its  neck, 
which  before  was  raifed,  and  incline  its  body  forwards. 
This  is  laughed  at  by  the  common  people,  whoafcribe 
it  to  a  piece  of  folly  in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid  of 
knocking  its  head  againft  the  top  of  the  door.  , 

Carnivorous  animals  are  provided  with  ftrong  crook-  a  peculiar 
ed  claws  for  the  catching  their  prey :.  water-fowls  ufe  mechanifm 
them  for  fwimming ;  and,  principally  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  toes- 
have  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  interpofed   betwixt  the  °f  fowls- 
toes.     There  is  a  beautiful  mechanifm  to  be  obferved. 
in  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to 
them.     For  their  toes  are  naturally  drawn  together,. 
or  bended,  when  the  foot  is  bended  :   this  is  owing  to 
the   ihortnefs  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  which  pafs 
over  them,  which  is  analogous  to  our  heel ;  and  that 
the  toes  are  fetin  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as  our 
fingers  are :   Hence,  when  the  foot  is  bended,  the  ten- 
dons muft  confequently  be  much  ftretched  ;  and,  fince 
they  are  inferted  into  the  toes,  mull  of  necefiity  bend 
them  when  the  foot  is  bended;  and  when  the  foot  is. 
extended,  the  flexors  of  the  toes  are  again  relaxed, 
and  they  therefore  expanded.     This  is  alfo  of  great 
ufe  to    different  kinds   of  fowls  :   thus  the  hawk   de- 
fending with  his  legs  and  feet  extended,  fpreads  his 
talons  over  his  prey ;  and  the  weight  of  his  body  bend- 
ing his  feet,  the  toes  are  contracted,  and  the  prey  is 
feized  by  the  talons.     This  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  wa- 
ter-fowls :   for  had  there  been  no  fuch  contrivance  as 
this,  they  muft  have  loft  as  much  time  when  they  pull- 
ed their  legs  in  as   they  had  gained  by  the  former 
ftroke ;   but,  as  the  parts  are  now  framed,  whenever 
the  creature  draws  in  its  foot,  the  toes  are  at  the  fame 
time  bended  and  contracted  into  lefs  fpace,  fo  that  the 
refiftance  made  againft  the  water  is  not  near  fo  great 
as  before:  on  the  contrary,  when  they  ftretch  their 
foot,  their  toes  are  extended,  the  membrane  betwixt 
them  expanded,  and  confequently  a  greater  refiftance 
made  to  the  water.     Again,  fuch  fowls  as  live  moftly 
in  the  air,  or  have  occafion  to  fuftain  themfelves  on 
branches  of  trees  in  windy  weather,  and  even  in  the 
night-time  when   aOeep,  while  all  their  mufcles  are 
fuppofed   to  be  in   a  ftate   of  relaxation;   fuch  have 
no  more  to  do  but  lean  down  the  weight  of  their  bo- 
dies,   and   their  toes    continue  be-nded    without    any 
mufcles  being  in  action;  and  whenever  they  would 
difentangle  themfelves,  they  raife  up  their  bodies,  by 
which  their  feet,  and  confequently  their  toes,  are  ex-- 
x-ended.  i0~- 

Theroftrum,  bill,  or  beak  of  fowls,  is  compofed  of  The  varie- 
two  mandibulse  ;  and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  upper  one  ty  in  the 
has  no  motion  but  what  it  poffeffes  in  common  with  jl^ff;, 
the  head.     But  parrots  are  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
for  they  can  move  the  upper  mandible  at  pleafure : 
this  is  exceeding  convenient,  as  it  enables  them  to  lay 
hold  of  wha.'ever  comes  in  their  way.     Carnivorous 
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Of  Fowls,  fowls  have  their  beaks  long,  fharp,  and  crooked  ;  the 
doineilic  fowls,  fuch  as  the  hen-kind,  &c.  Inive  ftrong 
lhort  beaks,  commodioully  fitted  to  dig  tip  and  break 
their  food-,  the  water-fow  Is,  again,  haveiong  or  very 
broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is  molt  convenient  lor 
them.  The  ilermim  of  fowl's  is  much  larger  propor- 
tionally than  the  human,  and  has  a  ridge  riling  in  its 
middle  for  the  more  commodious  origin  or  the  mufcles 
that  mote  the  wings.  It  is  alio  lei's  moveable  than 
ours  ;  for  had  it  been  very  moveable,  a  great  deal  of 
the  force  employed  for  moving  the  wings  would  at 
every  contraction  of  the  mufcles  have  been  loft,  or 
elfe  fome  other  mufcles  inuft  have  come  in  play  to  keep 
firm  the  ftcrnum  ;  but  this  additional  weight  would 
have  been  inconvenient  for  their  progreiiion. 

What  other  things  are  moft  remarkable  in  the  ft  rue - 
tare  of  the  feveral  vilcera,  we  (kail  coulider  in  that 
common  domeftic  animal  the  cock  or  hen,  and  after- 
wards obferve  the  difference  of  their  vilcera  chylopoic- 
tica  from  a  carnivorous  fowl. 

Sect.   II.    Anatomy  of  the  Domejlic  Cock. 

Though  this  kind  of  birds  live  upon  food  iome- 
what  limilar  to  that  of  man,  yet  as  they  have  no  teeth 
to  ftparate  or  break  down  this  food,  we  would  exp<  ct 
to  find  fomething  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth, 
fomething  remarkable  in  the  organs  of  digeltion  :  we 
fliall  therefore  begin  with  thefe  parts. 

The  vfophagus  of  this  creature  runs  down  its  neck, 
fbmewhat  inclined  to  the  right  tide  ;  and  terminates  in 
a  pretty  large  membranous  fac.   which  is  the  ingluvies 
or  crop,  where  the  food  is  macerated  and  diuolved  by 
a  liquor  feparated  by   the  glands,   which  are  ealily  ob- 
ferved  every  where  on  the  internal  fur  race  ctf  ihis  bag. 
The  effect  of  this  maceration  may  be  very  well  obfer- 
ved  in  pigeons,   who  are  fometimes  in  danger  of  being 
fuffocated'  by  the  peafe,   &c.  they  feed  upon,   iwelling 
tofuch  an  immenfe  bulk  in  their  ingluvies,   that  they 
can  neither  get  upwards  nor  downwards.     J t  it  be  a 
favourite  fowl,  it  might  be  preferved  by  opening  the 
fac,  taking  out  the  peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound. 
The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac  goes  down  by  the 
lusiuccen-  remaining  part  of  the  cefophagus  into  the  ventricu/us 
turiatus  feu  fuccenturiatui ,  or  infundibulum  Peyeri,  which  is  a  con- 
mfundibu-  tfooatioti  of  the  gullet  with  more  numerous  glands, 
'  which  feparate  a  liquor  to  dilute  the  food  ftill    more, 

which  at  length  gets  into  the  true  ftomach  or  gizzard, 
ventriculv.s  callofus,  which  conllfts  of  two  very  ftrong 
mufcles  covered  externally  with  a  tendinous  aponeuro- 
fis,  and  lined  on  the  infide  by  a  very  thick  firm  mem- 
brane, which  we  evidently  difcover  to  be  a  production 
of  the  cntieula.     This  might  have  been  proved  in  fome 
.  „meafnre  a  priori,  from  taking  notice,  that  this  mem- 
brane, which  in  chicks  is  only  a  thin  flight  pellicle,  by 
degrees  turns  thicker  and  (trouper  the  more  attrition  it 
fuffers  :  but  there  is  no  other  animal  fubftance,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  be- 
110        lU%  ihbjecVd   to  attrition,  excepting  the    cntieula — 
Epidermis  Hence  may  be  drawn  fome   kind  of  proof  of  what 
inverts  the  has  been  affirmed  concerning  the  tunica  vellofa  of  the 
internal       ftomach  and  interlines  in  ihe  human  body,   viz.  that  it 
furface  of    was  jn  part  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis;  nay,  all 
a..tieca"    the  hollow  parts  of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
veffelsof     feem  to  be  lined  with  a  production  of  this  membrane, 
the  human  or  one  analgous  to  it.     The  ufe  of  the  internal  coat 
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of  the  itomach  of  fowls  is  to  defend   the  more  tender  Of  Fowls. 

parts   of  thai  viicus    from    the  ham  grains  and   little  "*"*" 

itones  thofe  creatures-  take  down.  The  ule  of  the 
gizzard  is  to  eom.peniate  lor  die  want  of  teeth  ;  audit 
is  well  fittt  d  for  tuis  purpofe  lrom  the  great  ftreng-th 
it  poiieiles. 

The  digcilion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed  merely 
by  attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments;  and 
it  is  further  aiitlled  by  the  hard  todies  thev  iwallow. 
We  fee  them  daily  take  down  confiderable  mimbeis.of 
the  moil  folid  rugged  little  hints  they  find  ;  and  thefe 
can  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  help  the  tritura- 
tion of  their  aliments.  After  thefe  pebbles,  by  be- 
coming iniooih,  are  unfit  for  this  office,  they  are 
thrown  up  by  the  moutii.  Hence  fowls  that  are  loiig 
confiued,  though  ever  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want 
of  thefe  ftones  to  help  their  digcfiion.  this  was 
put  beyond  all  diipute  by  Mr  Tauviy,  who  gave  a  fpe- 
cies  of  metal  to  an  oftrich,  convex  on  one  fide  and 
concave  on  the  other,  but  carved  on  both  ;  and  open- 
ing the  creature's  body  fome  time  after,  it  was  found, 
that  the  cai  ving  on  the  convex  lide  was  all  obliterated, 
while  the  engraved  character  remained  the  fame  as  be- 
fore on  the  concave  lide,  which  was  not  fubjected  to 
the  ftomach's  prefhtre:  which  could  not  have  happen- 
ed had  digeltion  been  performed  bv  a  menftruuinj  or 
any  other  way  whatfotver;  but  may  be  ealily  iolved 
by  allowing  a  Jim  pie  mechanical  preJiure  to  tak'e  place. 
We  are,  however,  by  no  means  to  conclude  Iron  this, 
as  fome  have  too  railily  done,  that  in  the  human  body 
digeltion  is  performed  by  limple  attrition;  otherwiie 
we  may,  with  equal  ilrcngth  of  reaion,  by  as  good 
arguments  drawn  from  wh  t  isotftrved  in  hires,  prove 
thai  the  aliments  are  difiolved  in  our  fiemachs  by  the 
action  ol  a  menllruum.  Tut  this  method  of  rea  tim- 
ing is  very  faulty  ;  nor  ran  it  ever  bring  us  to  the  true  * 
folution  of  any  philofophical  or  medical  problem.  It 
is  very  plain,  fince  the  ftrucfure  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  Itomach  are  fo  very  different  from  that  of  this 
creature,  that  it  is  foolifh  and  nnreafonable  to  imagine 
both  of  them  capable  of  producing  the  fame  effects. 
At  each  end  of  the  ftoinacb,  there  are  as  it  were  two 
particular  facs  of  a  different  texture  from  the  reft 
of  the  itomach,  not  confining  of  ftrong  nmfcular 
fibres;  they  feem  to  be  receptacles  for  the  itones 
(efpecially  at  the  end  which  is  fan  heft  from  the  ori- 
fice), while  the  digefted  aliment  is  protruded  into  the 
intent  ncs. 
•  Spall.mzani,  however,  has  lately  found,  that  pebbles 
are  not  at  all  neceifary  ro  the  trituration  of  the  food 
of  thefe  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  he  does  not  de- 
ny, that  when  put 'in  motion  by  the  gaftric  mufcles, 
they  are  capable  of  producing  fome  effect  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  itomach;  but  is  inclined  10  believe,  that 
they  are  not  fought  for  andfelected  by  dellgn,  as  ma- 
ny fisppofe,  but  becaufe  they  frequently  happen  to  be 
mixed  with  the  food.  ,  IXI 

The  duodenum  begins  pretty  near  the  fame  place  at  Duode- 
which  the  cefophagus  enters  ;  yet  notv  ithiianding  the  num. 
vicinity  of  thefe  two  tubes,  the  aliments  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  getting  out  before  they  are  perfectly  digefted, 
by  reafon of  aprotube ranee,  or •  feptum i?iediuw,  betwixt 
the  orifices :  and  in  thofe  creatures  who  have  fuch  a 
ftrong  mufcular  ftomach,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  indif- 
ference whether  the  entry  of  the  cefophagus  or  pylorus 
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Of  Fowls,  be  higheft,  provided  that  the  entry  from  the  cefopha- 
gus  docs  not  allow  the  food  to  regurgitate,  fiuce  the 
force  of  the  ftomach  can  eaiily  protrude  it  towards  the 
duodenum.  This  gut  is  moftly  in  the  right  fide,  and 
hangs  pendulous  in  their  abdomen,  having  its  two  ex- 
tremities fixed  to  the  liver.  The  duttus  cholsdochus 
enters  near  its  termination,  where  it  mounts  up  again 
to  be  fixed  to  the  liver;  and  left,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  inteftiiies,  the  bile  fnould  pafs  over  without  be- 
ing intimately  blended  with  the  chyle,  that  duct  enters 
downwards,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  food,  and 
contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in  any  of  the  animals  we 
have  yet  mentioned:  But  Hill  the  general  intention  is 
kept  in  view,  in  allowing  thefe  j  uices  the  faireft  chance 
of  oeing  intimately  blended  with  the  food. 

The  [mall guts  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe 
of  carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  cauie  already  af- 
ligned.  At  the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large 
inteftina  c<eca,  one  on  each  fide,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  coming  off  from  the  fide  of  the  rectum,  and  a- 
fcending  ;  and  we  find  them  containing  part  of  the 
food  :  Thefe  ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the  feces;  which, 
after  fome  remora,  there  regurgitate  into  what  foon 
becomes  the  rectum;  which,  together  with  the  excre- 
tories  of  urine  and  organs  of  generation,  empties  itfelf 
into  the  common  cloaca.  The  fmall  inteilines  are 
connected  by  a  long  loofe  mefentery,  which  has  little 
or  no  fat  accompanying  the  blood- veffels,  there  being 
no  hazard  of  the  blood's  being  flopped. 

The  pancreas  in  the  creature  lies  betwixt  the  two 
folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  fends  two  or  three  duels 
into  this  gut  pretty  near  the  biliary. 

The  fpleen  is  here  of  a  round  globular  figure,  fitua- 
ted  between  the  liver  and  ftomach;  and  betwixt  thefe 
and  the  back-bone  it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in 
other  animals,  viz.  large  blood-veffels,  &c.  All  its 
blood  is  fent  into  the  vena  port  arum,  and  has  a  perpe- 
tual conquaffation.  It  has  no  excretory,  as  far  as  we 
know.  Their  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by 
a  pellucid  membrane,  running  according  to  the  length 
of  their  body  :  and  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  that  bowel  to  lie  on  the  right  fide ;  which 
is  frill  more  confirmed  by  what  we  obferve  in  fifties, 
where  the  greateft  p;.rt  of  it  lies  in  the  left  fide. 

The  lhape  of  their  gail-bladder  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  quadrupeds  ;  but  is  thought  to  be  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  iize  of  the  animal,  and  is  farther 
removed,from  the  liver. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in  their 
heart,  is  the  want  of  the  valvule  tricufpides,  and  their 
place  being  fupplied  by  one  rlelhy  flap. 

The  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 

their  ftruc-  rax,  but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way  ;  neither  are 

ture  and      they  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  thole  animals  that  have 

u  €S<  a  large  motion  in  their  fpine.     They  are  two  red  fpon- 

gy  bodies,  covered  with  a  membrane  that  is  pervious, 

iz2       and  which  communicares  with  the  large  veficles  or  air- 

Theufeof  bags  that  are  difperfed  over   their  whole  abdomen; 

eficies  which  veficles,  according  to  Dr  Monro,  ferve  two  very 

confiderable  ufes.     The  one  is  to  render  their  bodies 

fpecifically  light,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  afcend  and 

buoy  themfelves  up  when  flying,  by  diftendiag  their 

lungs  with  air,  and  alfo  ftraiten  their  trachea  arter'a, 

and  fo  return  the  air.     Secondly,  they  fupply  the  place 

of  a  mnfcular  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  mufcles; 
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cera,  as  thefe  muicles  would  have  done,  without  the 

in-jonveniency  of  their  additional  weight ;  and  condu-  ~,  I23 
cing  as  much  to  the  excluiion  of  the  egg  and  feces.  J^wm 
_  Dr  Hunter  hath  lately  made  fome  curious  difcove-  Lwlup 
nes  relative  to  thefe  internal  receptacles  of  air  in  the  plied, 
bodies  of  birds.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  the 
fie  thy  parts,  and  fome  in  the  hollow  bones  ;  but  all  of 
them  communicate  with  the  lungs.  He  informs  us, 
that  the  .air-cells  which  are  found  in  the  foft  parts  have 
no  communication  with  the  cellular  membrane  which 
is  common  to  birds  as  well  as  other  animals.  Some  of 
them  communicate  immediately  with  each  other ;  bat 
all  of  them  by  the  intervention  of  the  lungs  as  a  com- 
mon centre.  Some  of  them  are  placed  in  cavities,  as 
the  abdomen  ;  others  in  the  interfaces  of  parts,  as 
about  the  breait.  The  bones  which  receive  air  are  of 
two  kinds;  fome  of  them  divided  into  innumerable 
cells  ;  others  hollowed  out  into  one  large  canal.  1  hey 
may  be  dittinguiihed  from  fuch  as  do  not  receive  air, 
by  having  lefs  fpecific  gravity  ;  by  being  h-fs  vafcular ; 
by  containing  little  oil;  by  having  no  marrow  nor 
blood  in  their  cells ;  by  having  lefs  hardnefs  and  firm- 
nefs  than  others;  and  by  the  paffage  for  the  air  being 
perceivable. 

The  mechanifm  by  which  the  lungs  are  fitted  for 
conveying  air  to  thefe  cavities  is,  their  being  attached 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  connected  alfo  to  the  ribs  and 
fides  of  the  vertebras.  The  diaphragm  is  perforated 
in  feveral  places  by  pretty  large  holes,  allowing  a  free 
paffage  of  air  into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of  thefe 
holes  is  attached  a  diftinct  membranous  bag,  thin  and 
tranfparent.  The  lungs  open  at  their  anterior  part  in- 
to membranous  cells,  which  lie  upon  the  fides  of  the 
pericardium,  and  communicate  with  the  cells  of  the 
fternum.  The  fuperior  parts  of  the  lungs  open  into 
cells  of  a  loofe  net-work,  through  which  the  trachea 
and  cefophagus  pafs.  When  thefe  cells  are  diflended 
with  air,  it  indicates  paffion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
turky-cock,  pouting-pigeon,  &c. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  with  others  in  the  axilla, 
and  under  the  large  pectoral  mnfele  ;  and  thofe  with 
the  cavity  of  the  os  humeri,  by  means  of  fmall  open* 
ings  in  the  hollow  furface  near  the  head  of  that  bone. 
Laftly,  The  poflerior  edges  of  the  lungs  have  open- 
ings into  the  cells  of  the  vertebras,  ribs,  os  facrum, 
and  other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air  finds 
a  paffage  to  the  cavity  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  the  doctor  con- 
jectures, that  they  are  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the 
lungs  ;  and  that,  like  the  bags  continued  through  the 
bellies  of  amphibious  animals,  they  ferve  as  a  kind  of 
refervoirs  of  air.  They  affift  birds  during  their  flight, 
which  mufl  be  apt  to  render  frequent  refpiration  diffi- 
cult. He  farther  infinuates,  that  this  conftructinn  of 
the  organs  of  refpiration  may  affift  birds  in  fmging: 
which  he  thinks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  fong  between  the  breathings  of  a  canary- 
bird.  On  tying  the  trachea  of  a  cock,  the  animal 
breathed  through  a  canula  introduced  into  his  belly  ; 
another  through  the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acro's  ;  and 
a  hnvk  through  the  os  lemons.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
animals  foon  died.  In  the  firft,  the  doctor  afcribes 
the  death  to  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  but  in 
the  laft,  he  owns  it  was  owing  to  difficult  breathing. 
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Of  Fowls.    What  took  place,  however,  was  ftifficient  tofhow  that 
' f '  the  animals  really  did  breathe  through  the  bone. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea,  we 
obferve  a  rima glottidis  with  mufcular  fides,  which  may- 
ad  in  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  paffing  into 
the  lungs  ;  for  there  is  no  epiglottis  as  in  man  and  qua- 
drupeds. 

The  trachea  arteria,  near  where  it  divides,  is  very 
much  contracted  ;  and  their  voice  is  principally  owing 
to  this  coarctation.  If  you  lilten  attentively  to  a  cock 
crowing,  you  will  be  fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not 
proceed  from  the  throat,  but  deeper;  nay,  this  very 
pipe,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  cut  oft"  a  little 
after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will  make  a  fqueak- 
ing  noife,  fomething  like  the  voice  of  thtfe  creatures. 
On  each  fide,  a  little  higher  than  this  contraction, 
there  is  a  mufcle  ariling  from  their  fternum,  which 
dilates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe 
is  compofed  in  this  animal,  go  quite  round  it;  where- 
as in  men  and  quadrupeds  they  are  difcontinued  for 
about  one-fourth  on  the  back-part,  and  the  interme- 
diate fpace  is  filled  up  by  a  membrane.  Neither  is  the 
trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  vertebras  as  in  the 
other  creatures  we  have  examined.  This  ftrudure  we 
fhall  find  of  great  fervice  to  them,  if  we  conlider,  that 
had  the  fame  ftructure  obtained  in  them  as  in  us,  their 
breath  would  have  been  in  hazard  of  being  flopped  at 
every  flexion  or  twilling  of  their  neck,  which  they  are 
frequently  obliged  to.  This  we  may  be  fenfible  of  by 
bending  our  necks  confiderably  on  one  fide,  upon 
which  we  fhall  find  a  great  ftraitnefs  and  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  whereas  their  trachea  is  better  fitted  for 
following  the  flections  of  the  neck  by  its  loofe  connec- 
tion to  the  vertebras. 

In  place  of  a  mafcttlar  diaphragm,  this  creature  has 
nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connected  to  the  pe- 
ricardium, which  feparates  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men. But  beiides  this,  the  whole  abdomen  and  tho- 
rax are  divided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane  or  me- 
diaflinum  connected  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver, 
ftomach,  and  to  the  fat  lying  over  their  ftomach  and 
guts,  which  is  analogous  to  an  ome7itttm,  and  fupplies 
its  place. 

The  lymphatic  fyft em  in  birds  confifts,  as  in  man,  of 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  veflels,  with  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  ladeals  indeed,  in  the  ftridelt  fenfe,  are  the 
lymphatics  of  the  inteltines  ;  and,  like  the  other  lym- 
phatics, carry  only  a  tranfparent  lymph  ;  and  inftead 
of  one  thoracic  duel:,  '.here  are  two,  which  go  to  the 
jugular  veins.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  would  feem 
that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fubjed,  fo  far  at  leaft 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  diiledion  of  a  goofe,  the  com- 
mon fubjed  of  this  inquiry,  and  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing defcriprion  is  taken. 

The  ladeals  run  from  the  interlines  upon  the  mefen- 
teric  veflels  :  thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  fide 
of  the  pancreas ;  afterward  they  get  upon  the  celiac 
artery,  of  which  the  fuperior  mefenteric  is  a  branch. 
Here  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver, 
and  then  they  form  a  plexus  which  furrounds  the  cae- 
liac  artery.  Here  alfo  they  receive  a  lymphatic  from 
the  gizzard,  and  foon  after  another  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  cefophagus.  At  the  root  of  the  casliac 
artery  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the 
glandnlse  renales,  and  near  the  fame  part  by  the  lac- 
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teals  from  the  other  fmall  inteftines,  which  veflels  ac-  Of  Fowls. 

company   the  lower  mefenteric  artery  ;    but,    before  ' * ' 

they  join  thofe  from  the  duodenum,  receive  from  the 
rectum  a  lymphatic,  which  runs  from  the  blood-veilels 
of  that  gut.  Into  this  lymphatic  fome  fmall  veflels 
from  the  kidneys  feem  to  enter  at  the  root  of  the  tie.-  - 
liac  artery.  The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities 
probably  join  thofe  from  the  inteftines.  At  the  root 
of  the  cseliac  artery  and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta,  a 
net-work  is  formed  by  the  veflels  above  defcribed. 
From  this  net  work  ariie  two  thoracic  duels,  of  which 
one  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  runs  cbliqnely 
over  the  lungs  to  the  jugular  vein,  into  the  infide  of 
which  it  terminates,  nearly  oppolite  to  the  angle  form- 
ed by  the  vein  and  this  fubclavian  one.  The  thoracic 
duct  of  the  left  fide  is  joined  by  a  large  lymphatic,  which 
runs  upon  the  cefophagus-  The  thoracic  duds  are  joined 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  and  probably  by  thofe 
of  the  wings  where  they  open  into  thejugular  veins.  The 
lympha.ics  of  the  neck  generally  conlilt  of  two  large 
branches,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the 
blood-veilels ;  and  thefe  two  branches  join  near  tbelow- 
erpart  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk  which  runs  clofe 
to  thejugular  vein,  and  opens  into  a  lymphatic  gland; 
from  the  oppolite  fide  of  this  gland  a  lymphatic  conies 
ou,t,  which  ends  in  thejugular  vein. 

On  the  left  fide,  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins 
the  thoracic  dud  of  the  fame  fide  :  but,  on  the  right 
one,  part  of  it  goes  into  the  infide  of  thejugular  vein 
a  little  above  the  angle;  whilit  another  joins  the  tho- 
racic dud,  and  with  that  dud  forms  a  common  trunk, 
which  opens  into  the  iniide  of  the  jugular  vein,  a  little 
below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  with  the  fub- 
clavian. This  fyltem  in  birds  differs  moil  from  that  of 
quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  colour-  . 
lefs,  and  in  there  being  no  vilible  lymphatic  glands, 
neither  in  the  courfe  of  the  ladeals,  nor  in  that  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic  duds.       126 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in  the  fide  Kidneys, 
of  the  back-bone,  from  which  there  is  lent  out  a  bluiih- 
coloured  canal  running  along  by  the  fide  of  the  vas  de- 
ferens, and  terminating  directly  in  the  common  cloa- 
ca. This  is  the  ureter  which  opens  by  a  peculiar  a- 
perture  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis.  Fowls  ha- 
ving no  vefica  urinaria,  it  was  thought  by  fome  they 
never  palled  any  urine,  but  that  it  went  to  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  the  feathers:  but  this  is  talfe  ;  for  that 
whififli  fubltance  that  you  fee  their  greenilh  faeces  co- 
vered with,  and  which  turns  aftenvardt,  chalky,  is  their 
urine  I  et  us  next  confider  the  organs  of  generation 
of  uoih  fexes,  and  firft  thofe  of  the  male.  X2j 

The  tefiicies  are  lituated  one  on  each    fide  of  theTheorgans 
back-bone;  and  are  proportionally  very  large  to  the  °.f  genera- 
tion in  the 


creature's  bulk.  From  thefe  run  out  the  vafa  femini- 
fera ;  at  firft  ltraight;  but  afterwards  recede  farther 
from  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  they  acquire  an  undu- 
lat<  d  or  convoluted  form,  as  the  epididymis  in  man. 
Thefe  convolutions  partly  fupply  the  want  of  vefcula 
feviinales,  their  coition  being  at  the  fame  time  very 
Ihort :  Thefe  terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock 
has  two,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  common  cloaca, 
pointing  diredly  outwards.  They  open  at  a  diflance 
firkin  each  other,  and  are  very  fmall  and  fhort ;  whence 
they  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  anatomifls,  who  have 
often  denied  their  exiitence.     In  birds  there  is  no  pro. 
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ltate  gland.  This  is  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the 
organs  oi  the  male. 

The  racemus  vitellorum,  being  analogous  to  the  ova- 
ria  in  the  human  fubject,  are  attached  by  a  proper 
membrane  to  the  back- bone.  This  is  very  line  and 
thin,  and  continued  down  to  the  uterus.  Its  orifice  is 
averle  with  rcfpect  to  theovaria;  yet  nocwkhftand- 
ing,  by  the  force  of  the  orgafmus  vehereus,  it  turns 
Sro  uid  and  graips  the  vitelius,  which  in  its  paifage 
through  this  duct,  called  the  infundibuium,  receives  a 
thick  gelatinous  liquor,  fecreted  by  certain  glands. 
T.  .lis,  with  what  it  receives  in  the  uterus,  compofes  the 
white  of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then  it  is  carried  into 
the  uterus.  The  fhell  is  lined  with  a  membrane ;  and 
in  Lhe  large  end  there  is  a  bag  full  of  air,  from  which 
there  is  no  outlet. 

The  uterus  is  a  large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
ifandibt 
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iilum,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  inlide  ;  here  the 
egg  is  completed,  receiving  its  laft  iuvolucrum,  and  is 
at  laft  pulhed  out  at  an  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  com- 
mon cloaca.  From  the  teftes  in  the  male  being  fo 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  creature, 
there  mult  neceilarily  be  a  great  quantity  of  femen  fe- 
cerned;  hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and  becomes 
capable  of  impregnating  many  females.  The  want  of 
lhe  veficu/ce  fembialss  is  in  fomemeafure  fupplied  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  vafa  defer entia,  and  by  the  fmall 
diltance  betwixt  the  feceming  and  excretory  organs. 
The  iwo^;«  contribute  alfo  very  much  to  their  ihort 
coition  ;  at  which  time  the  opening  of  the  uterus  into 
the  cloaca  is  very  much  dilated,  that  the  effect  of  the 
femen  on  the  vitelli  may  be  the  greater. 

A  hen  will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs  ;  but  thefe 
are  not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear  entirely  com- 
plete, except  that  the  fmall  black  fpot,  which  comes 
afterwards  to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  is  not 
here  to  be  obferved. 

After  having  obferved  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax,  we  next  proceed  to  examine  the  parts  a- 
bout  the  neck  and  head. 

Thefe  creatures,  as  was  obferved  of  fowls  in  gene- 
ral, have  no  teeth.  Some, -indeed,  have  an  appear- 
ance of  teeth ;  but  th*-fe  are  only  fmall  proceilcs  or 
feme  riling  out  from  the  mandible,  without  any  foc- 
ket,  &c.  which  would  have  been  needlefs,  as  they 
fwallow  their  food  entire.  But  their  tongue  is  made 
pretty  firm,  left  it  lliould  be  hurt  by  the  fharp  points 
of  the  grain  they  feed  on.  It  is  of  a  triangular  fi- 
gure, and  pointed  before;  and  as  by  their  depending 
pofture  their  meat  is  in  hazard  of  falling  out  of  their 
mouths,  to  prevent  this  there  are  feveral  fmall  point- 
ed papillse  ftanding  out  upon  their  tongue  and  pa- 
late, with  their  points  inclined  backwards,  allowing 
an  eafy  paflage  to  the  food,  but  hindering  it  to  re- 
turn . 

We  have  here  no  velum  palatinum,  uvula,  or  epiglot- 
tis ;  and  in  place  of  two  large  holes  opening  into  the 
nofe,  there  is  only  a  long  narrow  rima  fupplied  with 
pretty  ftrong  mufcles,  and  fuch  another  fupplies  the 
place  of  a  glottis.  The  creature  has  a  power  of  (hut- 
ting both  at  pleafure  ;  and  the  nature  of  their  food 
feems  not  only  to  exempt  them  from  the  hazard  of  its 
getting  into  the  nofe  or  trachea,  but  its  (harp  points 
would  hurt  an  uvula,  or  epiglottis,  if  they  had  any. 


Hence    we  fee    with    what   difficulty  they    fwallow  Of  Fowls 

dough  or  other  fort  of  food  that  can  be  ealily  moulded  v~ — w ' 

into  any  form.  When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of 
the  trachea,  we  obfervearima  glottidis  with  mulcular 
fides,  which  may  act  in  preventing  the  food  or  drink 
from  paffing  into  the  lungs,  for  there  is  no  epiglottis 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds. 

Their  cranium  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous  than  Cranium, 
ours.  By  this  means  their  heads  are  light,  yet  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  external  injuries;  for  the  enlarging 
the  diameter  of  bones  contributes  to  their  ftrength. 
By  this  cavernous  cranium  the  organ  of  fmelling  is 
fuppofed  to  be  contiderauly  enlarged ;  and  further, 
ringing  birds,  as  is  obferved  by  Mr  Ray  and  Mr  Der^ 
ham,  have  this  cavernous  ftruclure  of  the  brain  ftill 
more  obfervable  :  and  we  are  told  that  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  communicates  with  the  cells:  but  this 
feems  rather  founded  on  theory  than  matter  of  fact. 
Their  brain  is  covered  with  the  common  membranes, 
but  its  external  furface  is  not  formed  into  fo  many 
gyrse  or  convolutions  as  ours.  Its  anterior  part  is  quite 
folid,  of  a  ciueritious  colour,  and  fo  far  has  a  refem- 
blance  of  the  corpora  firiata  as  to  give  rife  to  the  ol- 
faclory  nerves.  The  whole  of  it  appears  to  us  as  im- 
perfect, and  we  can  fcarce  determine  whether  there  be 
any  thing  analogous  to  a  third  or  fourth  ventricle  :  nei- 
ther the  corpus  ca/tofum,  fornix,  nates,  or  tef.es,  ire.  can 
be  obferved  here  ;  which  parts  therefore  cannot  be 
imagined  as  abfolutely  necellary  for  the  functions  of 
life,  lince  we  find  thefe  creatures  perform  them  fuf- 
ficiently  well.  AVe  may  perhaps  think  thefe  ferve  a 
particular  ufe  in  man,  who  is  a  rational  creatuve;  but 
then  quadrupeds  enjoy  them  in  common  with  men. 
Thefe  protuberances,  &c.  feem  rather  to  depend  on 
the  different  difpolition  of  the  feveral  pans,  being  va- 
rioufly  connected  and  meeting  in  different  directions 
in  different  places,  than  their  being  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  any  particular  ufe  ;  and  the  ufes  that  have 
been  afligned  to  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  authors, 
feem  to  have  no  foundation  but  in  the  author's  fancy.  z~~ 

Their  organ  of  fmellhig  is  very  large,  and  well  pro-  The  organ 
vided  with  nerves;  hence  they  have  this  fenfation  very  of  fmell- 
acute.     Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  give  a  fure  in§> 
proof  of  this,  by  their  being  able  to  find  out  their  prey, 
though  concealed  from  their  fight  and  at  a  conlider- 
able  diftance. 

Thofe  birds  that  grope  for  their  food  in  the  waters, 
mud,  &c.  have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite  to  the 
end  of  their  bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftin- 
guilh  their  food. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (inftead  of  having  the 
fclerotic  coat  continued,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  fphere  as 
in  us)  turns  all  of  a  fudden  flat;  fo  that  here  the 
fclerotic  makes  but  half  a  fphere;  and  the  cornea  rifes 
up  afterwards,  being  a  portion  of  a  very  fmall  and  di- 
ftinct  fphere  fo  that  in  thefe  creatures  there  is  a  much 
greater  difference  betwixt  the  fclerotic  and  cornua  than 
in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not  jut  out  of  their  heads, 
asin  ma"  and  quadrupeds.  As  moft  of  thefe  creatures 
are  continually  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  there- 
fore, that  their  eyes  might  be  fecured  from  thefe  inju- 
ries, as  well  as  from  too  much  light  when  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  fun,  there  is  a  very  elegant  mechanifm  in 
their  eyes.     A  membrane  rifes  from  the  internal  can- 

L  1  2  thus, 
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Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  you  will  obferve  Of  Aqueout 
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thus,  which  at  pleafure,  like  a  curtain,  can  be  made  to 
cover  the  whole  eye  ;  and  this  by  means  of  a  proper 
mufcle  that  riles  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and  paihng 
round  the  optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  mufculus  ocuii 
attollens  (by  which  however  the  opiic  nerves  are  not 
compreifed)  and  palpebra,  to  be  inferted  into  the  edge 
of  this  membrane.  Whenever  this  mufcle  ceafes  to 
act,  the  membrane  by  its  own  elauicity  again  difcovers 
the  eye.  This  covering  is  neither  peliucid  nor  opaque, 
both  which  would  have  been  equally  inconvenient  :  but 
being  fomewhat  transparent,  allows  as  many  rays  to  en- 
ter as  to  make  any  object  juft  vilible,  and  it  is  fufficient 
to  direct  them  in  their  progreilion.  By  means  of  this 
membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid  to  look  at  the  fun. 
Quadrupeds  alfo,  as  we  mentioned  before,  have  a  fmall 
membraua  Jiiclitans. 

Belides,  all  fowls  have  another  particularity,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  not  fo  well  underftood  ;  and  that  is,  a 
pretty  long  black  triangular  purfe,  riling  from  the 
bottom  of  their  eye  jufl  at  the  entry  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  ftretched  out  into  their  vitreous  humour, 
and  one  would  imagine  it  give  fome  threads  to  the 
cryftalline.  To  this  the  French  (who  probably  were 
the  fir, t  who  took  notice  of  it  in  their  dufeetions  be- 
fore the  Royal  Academy)  gave  the  name  oibourfe  noire. 
This  may  pofliblyferve  to  Suffocate  iome  of  the  rays 
of  light,  that  they  may  fee  objects  morediftinctly  with- 
eur  h  irting  their  eyes,  ft  has  a  connection  with  the 
vitreous,  and  feems  to  be  joined  alio  to  the  cryftalline, 
humours.  If  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  a  power  of  con- 
traction (which  may  be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of  the 
iris),  it  may  fo  alter  the  polition  of  the  vitreous  and 
cryftalline  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may 
not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryftalline  ;  and  this 
feems  to  benecefTary  in  them,  fince  they  cannot  change 
the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye  fo  much  as 
we  can  do  :  and  as  this  animal  is  expofed  often  to  too 
great  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they  have  no 
tapetum,  but  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye  wholly  black 
on  the  retina  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  fowls  fee 
very  ill  in  the  dark. 

They  have  no  external  ear  ;  but  in  place  thereof  a 
tuft  of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus  audito- 
rius,  which  eafily  allows  the  rays  of  found  to  pais  them, 
and  likewife  prevents  duft  or  any  infect  from  getting 
in.  An  external  ear  would  have  been  inconvenient  in 
their  palling  through  thickets,  and  in  flying,  Sec.  A 
liquor  is  feparated  in  the  external  part  of  the  ear,  or 
meatus  audit orius,  to  lubricate  the  palTage,  and  further 
prevent  the  entrance  of  any  infects,  &c.  The  mem- 
bra?ia  tympani  is  convex  externally  ;  and  no  mufcles 
are  fixed  to  the  bones  of  their  ear,  which  are  rather  of 
a  cartilaginous  confiftence  :  any  tremulous  motions 
impreifed  on  the  air  are  communicated  in  thefe  crea- 
tures merely  by  the  fpringand  elafticity  of  thefe  bones; 
fo,  probably,  the  membrane  is  notfo  ftretched  as  in  the 
human  ear  by  mufcles.  The  femicircular  canals  are 
very  diftinct,  and  eafily  prepared. 

Sect.  III.      Anatomy  of  a  Carnivorous  Bird. 

We  come  next  to  the  birds  of  prey,  and  for  an  ex- 
ample (hall  take  a  flannel  or  fmall  hawk.  The  princi- 
pal difference  to  be  obferved  in  them,  is  in  their  chy- 
lopoictic  vifcera,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
their  different  way  of  life. 
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the  cefophagus  expanded  into  their  ingtuvjes,  which  is   Animals, 
proportionally  lefs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  lince       ~YI     ' 
their  food  does  not  fwell  io  much  by  maceration  ;  and  ingiuvks. 
for  the  fame  reafon,  there  is  a  lefs  quantity  of  a  men- 
ftruum  to  be  found  here.  I3g 

They  have  alfo  a  ventricuhisfkccenturiatus ,  plentiful-  Ventricu- 
]y  relloi  ed  with  glands,  fituated  immediately  above  their  has  fuccen- 
iLouiach,  which  we  fee  here  is  thin  and  mufculo-mem-  turiatus. 
branous,  otherwife  than  in  the  granivorous  kind  :    and 
this  difference,  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  we  fhall 
find  betwixt  the  two  different  fpecies  of  fowls,  is  eafi- 
ly accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  which 
requires  lefs   attrition,   being  eaiier  of  digefLion   than 
that  of  the  other  kind  ;  never thelcfs,  it  feems  requilite 
it  mould  be  ftronger  than  the   human,  to  compenlate 
the  want  of  abdominal  mufcles,  which  are   here  very 
thin.  j-p 

The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  this  creature's  duo-  Inteftina. 
denum  that  we  have  hitherto  obferved.  As  being  a 
carnivorous  animal,  its  guts  are  proportionally  ihorter 
than  thofe  of  the  granivorous  kind  ;  for  the  reafon  firft 
given,  viz.  its  food  being  more  liable  to  corrupt,  there- 
lore  not  proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the  body  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  has  no  inteftina  caca,  of  which  the 
other  fpecies  of  fowls  have  a  pair.  The  difference  in 
their  wings,  beaks,  and  claws,  are  obvious;  and  have 
been  already  in  fome  meafure  obferved. 

Chap.  III.  The  Anatomy  of  Aqueous  Animals. 
Sect.  I.     Of  the  Amphibious  Tribe. 

Aojjeous  animals  are  generally  divided  into  fuch 
as  havelungs,  and  fuch  as  want  them.  The  firft  fpe- 
-cies  differ  fo  inconfiderably  from  an  ox  or  any  other 
quadruped,  that  a  few  obfervations  may  be  fufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  internal  ftructure  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  fhall  firft  examine  that  fpecies  of  them  which 
molt  rtfembles  man  in  the  internal  ftructure,  the  tor- 
toifc. 

i.Torto/fe.  The  covering  of  this  animal  is  com-  Their  fhell 
pofed  of  a  fhell  fo  remarkably  hard  and  firm  in  its  ttx-  or  cove- 
ture,  that  a  loaded  waggon  may  go  over  it  without  ring,  Sec 
hurting  the  fhell  or  the  animal  within  it.  In  the 
young  animal,  this  fhell  grows  harder  in  proportion 
as  its  contents  expand;  and  this  creature  never  changes 
its  fhell  as  fome  others  do ;  hence  it  was  neceilary 
for  it  to  be  made  up  of  different  pieces  ;  and  thefe  are 
more  or  lefs  diftinct.  in  different  animals.  Their  feet 
are  fmall  and  weak;  and  they  are  exceedingly  flow  in 
motion. 

It  has  neither  tongue  nor  teeth;  to  make  up  for 
which,  their  lips  are  fo  hard  as  to  be  able  to  break  al- 
moft the  hardeft  bodies. 

The  alimentary  canal  very  much  refembles  that  of 
the  former  clafs. 

The  principal  difference  is  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  heart  has  two  diftinct  auricles,  without 
any  communication;  and  under  thefe,  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  ventricles  fimilar  in  lhape  to  thofe  of 
the  former  clafs  ;  but  they  may  be  coniidercd  as  one 
cavity;  for  the  ventricle  fends  ont  not  only  the  pul- 
monary artery,  but  likewife  the  aorta  :  for  'there  is  a 
paffagein  the  fep turn,  by  which  the  ventricles  com- 
municate freely;  and  the  blood  palfes  from  the  left 
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Of  Aqueous  into  the  right  one.     From  the  aorta  the  blood  re- 
Animals,  turns  into  the  right  auricle,  whilethat  from  the  pulmo- 

"  nary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  from   which 

it  is  fent  to  the  left  ventricle,  &c.  fothat  only  a  part 
of  the  blood  is  fent  to  the  lungs,  the  reft  going 
immediately  into  the  aorta  ;  hence  the  animal  is  not 
under  the  neceffity  of  breathing  fo  often  as  otherwife 
it  would  be. 

»i  lA?    r       From  the  bafe  of  the  right  ventricle  goes  omt   the 

fels.  pulmonary    artery  and    aorta.     Hie  pulmonary  ar- 

tery is  fpent  upon  the  lungs.  The  aortas  may  be 
faid  to  be  three  in  number  :  for  the  aorta  liniflra  af- 
cends  through  the  pericardium  in  company  with  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  and  afterwards  turns  down,  and 
fends  off  a  conliderable  branch,  which  fplits  into 
two  ;  one  of  which  joins  the  right  aorta,  while  the 
other  is  diftributed  upon  the  liver,  flomach,  inte- 
ftines,  &c.  What  remains  of  this  aorta  runs  to  the 
kidneys  or  pofterior  extremities  of  that  fide.  An  aor- 
ta defcendens,  &c.  after  piercing  fhepericardium,  runs 
down  and  communicates  with  the  branch  already  men- 
tioned, is  diftributed  upon  the  right  kidney  and  infe- 
rior extremity,  and  alio  upon  the  bladder  and  parts  of 
generation.  An  aorta  afcendens,  after  getting  out  of 
the  pericardium,  fupplies  the  fore-legs,  neck,  and 
head.  The  blood  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  body  re- 
turns to  the  right  auricle  by  two  jugular  veins,  which 
unite  after  perforating  the  pericardium.  From  the 
inferior  part,  it  returns  to  the  fame  auricle  by  two 
large  veins  ;  one  on  the  right  fide  receives  the  blood 
in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  ;  the  other  on  the  left  fide 
receives  the  blood  in  the  left  lobe,  and  alfo  a  trunk 
which  correfponds  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  other 
animals.  The  pulmonary  velTels  run  in  the  left  auricle 
in  the  common  way. 

The  abforbent  fyftem  in  the  turtle,  like  that 
in  the  former  clafs,  conlifts  of  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics, with  their  common  trunks  the  thoracic  ducts  ; 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  no  obvious  lymphatic 
glands  on  any  part  of  its  body,  nor  plexus  formed  at 
the  termination  in  the  red  veins. 
La  teal  The /W?^// accompany  the  blood-vefTels  upon    the 

mefentery,  and  form  frequent  net  works  acrofs  thefe 
veffels  :  near  the  root  of  the  mefentery  a  plexus  is 
formed,  which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics 
coming  from  the  kidneys  and  parts  near  the  anus.  At 
the  root  of  the  mefentery  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fpine, 
the  lymphatics  of  the  fpleen  join  the  lacteals  ;  and  im- 
mediately above  this  a  plexus  is  formed,  which  lies 
upon  the  right  aorta.  From  this  plexus  a  large  branch 
arifes,  which  pafles  behind  the  right  aorta  to  the  left 
fide,  and  gets  before  the  left  aorta,  where  it  aifiits  in 
forming  a  very  large  receptaculum,  which  lies  upon 
that  artery. 

From  this  receptaculum  arife  the  thoracic  duels. 
From  its  right  fide  goes  one  trunk,  which  is  joined  by 
that  large  branch  that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  right  aorta,  and  then  pafTes  over  the  fpine. 
This  trunk  is  the  thoracic  duel:  of  the  right  fide  ;  for 
having  got  to  the  right  fide  of  the  fpine,  it  runs  up- 
wards, on  the  infide  of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the 
right  fubclavian  vein;  and  when  it  has  advanced  a 
little  above  the  lungs,  it  divides  into  branches,  which 
near  the  fame  place  are  joined  by  a  large  branch,  that 
comes  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  aorta.     From  this  part, 
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upwards,  thofe  velTels   divide  and  fubdivide,  and  areOfAqueoiu 
afterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  which  Animals. 

likewife  form  branches  before  they  join  thofe  from  be- ' v 

low.  So  that  between  the  thoracic  duel  and  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  fame  fide  of  the  neck,  a  very  intricate 
net-work  is  formed  ;  from  which  a  branch  goes  into 
the  angle  between  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  lower  part 
or  trunk  of  the  fubclavian.  This  branch  lies  therefore 
on  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  whilft  another  gets  to 
tne  outfide  of  it,  and  feems  to  terminate  in  it,  a  little 
above  the  angle,  between  that  vein  and  the  fubcla- 
vian. 

Into  the  above  mentioned  receptaculum  the  lym-Lymphu- 
phatics  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  likewife  enter. tics- 
Thofe  of  the  duodenum  run  by  the  fide  of  the  pan- 
creas,  and  probably  receive  its  lymphatics  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatics  of  the  Ron;,  c  1 
and  duodenum  have  very  numerous  anaftomofes,  and 
form  a  beautiful  net-work  on  the  artery  which  they 
accompany.  From  this  receptaculum  likewife  f  befice's 
the  trunk  already  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  right 
fide)  arife  two  other  trunks  pretty  equal  in  fize  ;  or.e 
of  which  runs  upon  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  upon 
the  right  fide  of  the  left  aorta,  till  they  come  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  left  fubclavian  vein  ;  where 
they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form  a  number  of 
branches  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  left  fide  of  the  neck  ;  (o  that  here  a'  plexus 
is  formed  as  upon  the  right  tide.  From  this  plexus  a 
branch  iflues,  which  opens  into  the  angle  betu  een  the 
jugular  and  fubclavian  vein.  145 

2.  Serpent  and  Crocodile.   The  circulation  in  thefe  is  Circulation 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  turtle  ,  but  we  find  only  one  ven-"1  ferpents, 
tricle.     The  blood  goes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the&c" 
ventricle  which  fends  out  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aor- 
ta ;  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the 

left  auricle,  that  from  the  aorta  going  to  the  right  au- 
ricle, and  both  the  auricles  opening  into  the  ventricle. 

3.  Frog  and  Lizard.  Thefe  differ  from  the  forme  r 
animals,  in  having  only  one  auricle  and  a  ventricle  : 
and  befides,.  the  ventricle  fends  out  a  fingle  artery, 
which  afterwards  fplits  into  two  parts  ;  one  to  fupply 
the  lungs,  the  other  runs  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body  : 
from  the  lungs  and  from  the  other  parts,  the  blood  re- 
turns into  the  auricle. 

Sect.  II.  Ana'tomy  of  Fijhes. 

Of  thefe  we  may  firft  obferve,  that  they  have  a  very  Cuticula, 
ftrong  thick  cuticle,  covered  with  a  great  number  0flikenefs  e 
fcaleslaid  one  on  another  like  the  tiles  of  houfes.thehumaH* 
This  among  other  arguments  is  fuppofed  to  prove  the 
human  epidermis  to  be  of  a  fouamous  ftrueture  :  but 
the  fcales  refemble  the  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  &c.  of  the 
creatures  that  live  in  air  ;  and  below  thefe  W'e  obferve 
their  proper  cuticula  and   cutis. 

The  generality  of  fifhes,  particularly  thofe  lTiaped 
like  the  cod,   haddock,  &c.  have  a  line   running  on       T  - 
each  fide.     Thefe  lines  open  externally  by  a  number  Swimming 
of  ducts,  which  throw  out  a  mucous  or  flimy  fubftance  how  per- 
that  keeps  them  foft  and  clammy,  and  feems  to    ferve  formed, 
the  fame  purpofe  with  the  mucous  glands  or  duels  which  s^"'eTy 
are  placed  within  many  of  our  internal  organs.  their 

In  the  next  place,  thefe  creatures  have  neither  ante- gns>  ta;^ 
rior  nor  pofterior  extremities,  as  quadrupeds  and  fowls  ;  air-bags, 
for  their  progreffion  is  performed  in  a  different    way  &c. 
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OfAqueous  from  either  of  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  ;  for  this  pur- 
Animals.  p0fe  they  are  provided  with  machines,  properly  coinilt- 

'       " '  irig  of  a   great  number  of  eiaitic  beams,  connected  to 

one  another  by  firm  membranes,  and  with  a  tail  01  the 
fame  texture  ;  their  fpine  is  very  moveable  towards  the 
poflerior  part,  and  the  ftrongett  mufclesof  their  bodies 
are  inferred  there.  Their  tails  are  lb  framed  as  10 
contract  to  a  narrow  fpace  when  drawn  together  to  ei- 
ther fide,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  to  a  ftraight 
line  with  their  bodies ;  fo,  by  the  aiiiitance  of  this 
broad  tail,  and  the  fins  on  their  fides,  they  make  their 
progreliion  much  in  the  &me  way  as  a  boat  .with  oars 
on  its  lides  and  rudder  at  its  ftern.  The  perpendicu- 
lar fins  lituated  on  the  fapenor  part  of  their  body  keep 
them  in  cequilibrio,  hindering  the  beliy  from  turning 
uppermoft :  which  it  would  readily  do,  becaufe  of  the 
air  bag  in  the  abdomen  rendering  their  belly  fpecifical- 
ly  lighter  than  their  back  ;  but  by  the  reliftance  thefe 
hns  meet  with  when  inclined  to  either  fide,  they  are 
kept  with  their  backs  always  uppermoft. 

The  belt  account  of  this  matter,  we  have  in  the  trea- 
tife before  mentioned,  viz.  Borelltus  de  Motu  Anhnalium 
cap.   23. 

It  may  be  next  obferved,  that  thefe  creatures  have 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  neck,  feeing  they  feek 
their  food  in  an  horizontal  way,  and  can  move  their 
bodies  either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  they  have 
occaiion,  by  the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  air- 
bag;  a  long  neck,  as  it  wo  dd  hinder  their  progreffion, 
would  be  very  disadvantageous  in  the  element  tney 
live  in. 

The  abdomen  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with  a 
black- coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  perito- 
neum.    It  is  divided  from  the  thorax  by  a  thin  mem- 
branous partition,    which  has  no  mufcular  appearance  ; 
fo  that  we  have  now  feen  two  different  forts  of  animals 
o       that  have  no  mufcular  diaphragm. 
Teeth  for        Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth  proper 
whatmade.  for  breaking  their  aliment   into  fmall  morfcls,   as   the 
food  they  ufe  is  generally  fmall  filhes,  or  other  animals 
that  need  no  trituration  in  the  mouth,  but  fpontaneouf- 
ly  and  gradually   dilfolve  into  a  liquid  chyle.     Their 
teeth ferve  to grafp  their  prey,  and  hinder  the  creatures 
they  have  once  catchedfrom  efcaping  again.     For  the 
fame  purpofe,  the   internal  cartilaginous  bafis  of  the 
bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bodies  lituated  in  the  po- 
fterior  part  of  the  jaws,  have  a  great  number  of  tenter- 
hooks fixed  into  them,    in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  any 
thing  can  ealily  getdown,  but  is  hindered  from  getting 
back.     The  water  that    is  necelTarily  taken  in  along 
with  their  food  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  received 
into  their  jaws  in  deglutition,  paffes  betwixt  the  inter- 
ftices  of  the  bronchi  and  the   flap   that  covers  them. 
The  compreilion  of  the  water  on  the  bronchi  is  of  con- 
fid  erable  ufe  to  the  creature,  as    we  fhall  explain   by 
149       and  by. 
Digemon        Tne  vfophagus  in  thefe  creatures  is  very  fhort,  and 
fble^T6;!  fcar"ely  diftinguifhed  from  their  ftomach,  feeing  their 
menftrum.   ^00^  ^es  a^  nnoiT  equally  in  both.     The  ftomach  is  of  an 
oblong  figure.  There  are  commonly  found  fmall  filhes 
in  the  ftomach  oflarge  ones  ftill   retaining  their  na- 
tural form  ;  but  when  touched,  they  melt  down  into  a 
jelly.     From  this,  and  the  great   quantity  of  liquors 
poured  into  their  ftomachs,  we  may  conclude,  that  di- 
geftion  is  folely  brought  about  in  them  by  the  difiblving 
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power  of  a  menltruurn,  and  that  no  trituration  happens  of  Aqueous 
here.  Animals. 

The  guts  in  thefe  animals  are  very  fhort,  makingonly  ' ""  ~w 

three  turns;   the  laft  of  winch  ends  in  the  common  i„teft5ina 

cloaca  for  the  feces,  urine,  and  femen,  lituated  about 

the  middle  of  the  interior  part  of  their  bodies.  .    i<i 

To  what  we  call  pancreas,  lome  give  the  name  of  Pancreas. 
intejlinula  area  :  it  coniiiis  ot  a  very  great  number  of 
fmall  threads,  like  lo  many  little  worms,  w  hich  all  ter- 
minate at  laft  in  two  larger  canals  that  open  into  the 
firft  gut,  and  pour  into  it  a  vifcous  liquor  much  abuut 
the  place  where  the  biliary  ducts  enter.  That  kind  of 
pancreas  formed  of  inteftinula  cascais  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  fillies  ;  for  the  cartilaginous,  broad,  and 
flat  kind,  as  the  fkate,  fole,  flounder,  &c.  have  a  pan- 
creas refembling  that  of  the  former  clafs  of  animals. 
Their  inteftines  are  connected  to  the  back-bone  by  a 
membrane  analogous  to  a  mcfentery.  T,z 

Their  liver  is^very  large,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  lies  Liver,  gall- 
almoft  in  the  left  tide  wholly,  and  contains  a  great  deal  bladder, 
of  fat  or  oil.  and  thtax 

The  gall-bladder  is  fituated  a  confiderable  way  from  du<as> 
their  liver;  and  fends  out  a  canal,  the  cyftic  duct, 
which  joins  with  the  hepatic  ductjuft  at  the  entry  into 
the  gut.  Some  fibres  bang  obftrved  ftretched  from 
the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  but  without  any  apparent 
cavity,  the  bile  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  carried  into  (he 
gall-bladder  in  the  ulual  way,  but  that  it  muft  either 
be  fecenied  on  the  fides  of  the  lac,  or  regurgitate  into 
it  from  the  canalis  choledochus.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  hepato-cyftic  ducts  exift  in  filh  as  w  ell  as  in  fow  Is. 
This,  for  example,  is  very  obvious  in  the  falmon,  w  here 
large  and  diftinct  ducts  run  from  the  biliary  duds  of 
the  liver,   and  open  into  the  gall  bladder.  j.. 

The  fpleen  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,  and  at  a  Spleen,  its 
place  where  it  is  fubjected  to  an  alternate  preffuu  from  ufe  drawn 
the  conftriction  and  dilatation  of  the  air  bag,  which  is  froni  a,la* 
lituated  in  the  neighbourhood.     Since,  in  all  the  dif-  lo§Jr" 
ferent  animals  we  have  diilected,  we  find  the  fpleen  at- 
tached to  fomewhat  that  may  give  it  a  conquaffaticn  ; 
as  in  the  human  fubject  and  quadrupeds,  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  diaphragm  ;  in  fowls,  it  is  placed  betwixt 
the  back-bone,  the  liver,  and  ftomach  ;  in  fiflies,  it 
lies  on  the  faccus  aerius  :  and  fince  we  find  it  fo  well 
ferved  with  blood- veffc Is,  and  all  its  blood  returning 
into  the  liver  ;   we  muft  not  conclude  the  fpleen  to  be 
an  inutile  pondus,  only  to  ferve  as  a  balance  to  the  ani- 
mal pro  a-gui/ibrio,  but  particularly  deiigr.ed  for  prepa- 
ring the  blood  of  the  liver. 

The  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal  are  two  Organs  of 
bags  fituated  in  the  abdomen  uniting  near  the  podex.  generation. 
Thefe  in  the  male  are  filled  with  a  whitifh  firm  fub- 
ftance  called  the  wi/r,  and  in  the  female  with  an  infi- 
nite number  of  little  ova  cluftered  together,  of  a  red- 
dith  yellow  colour,  called  the  roe.  Both  thefe  at 
fpawning-timewe  find  very  much  diftended  ;  whereas 
at  another  time  the  male  organs  can  fcarce  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  female  ;  nor  is  there  any  proper  in- 
ftrument  in  the  male  for  throwing  the  feed  into  the  or- 
gans of  the  female,  as  in  other  creatures.  We  fhall  not 
take  upon  us  to  determine  the  way  whereby  the  female 
fperm  is  impregnated  :  but  we  find  that  the  fpawn  of 
frogs  confifts  in  the  fmall  fpecks  wrapped  up  in  a  whi- 
tifh glutinous  liquor  ;  thefe  fpecks  are  the  rudiments 
of  the  young  frogs,  which  are  nourifhed  in  that  liquor 
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Of  Aqueous  till  they  are  able  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  food.  In  the 
Animals,  fame  way,  the  ova  of  filhesare  thrown  out  and  depofi- 
*  *  ted  in  the  fand,  the  male  being  for  the  moil  part  ready 
to  impregnate  them,  and  they  are  incubated  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  curious  enough  to  remark  with 
what  care  they  feek  for  a  proper  place  to  depoiite  their 
ova,  by  fwimming  to  the  {hallow,  where  they  can  better 
enjoy  the  fun's  rays,  and  ihun  the  large  jaws  of  other 
fifhes.  The  river-filhes,  again,  fpawn  in  fomc  creek 
free  from  the  hazard  of  the  impetuous  ftream.  But 
whether  this  mixture  be  brought  about  in  fiihes  by  a 
fimple  application  of  the  genitals  to  each  other,  or  if 
both  of  them  throw  out  their  liquors  at  the  fame  time 
in  one  place,  and  thus  bring  about  the  defired  mixture, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Spallanzani  has  found, 
that  the  eggs  of  frogs,  toads,  and  water  mevvts,  are 
not  fecundated  in  the  body  of  the  female  ;  that  the 
male  emits  his  femen  upon  the  fpawn  while  it  is  flowing 
from  the  female  ;  and  tint  the  foetus  pre-cxifts  in  the 
body  of  the  female  :  but  whether  impregnation  takes 
place  in  the  fame  manner  in  fiihes,  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine,  though  he  feems  to  think  it  pro- 
bable. Thefe  creatures  are  fo  my,  that  that  we  cannot 
cafily  get  to  obferve  their  way  of  copulation,  and  are 
confequently  but  little  acquainted  with  their  natural 
hiftory.  Frogs,  it  is  very  evident,  do  not  copulate  ; 
at  leaft  no  farther  than  to  allow  both  fexes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  their  fperm.  Early  in  the  fpring 
the  male  is  found  for  feveral  days  in  clofe  contact  upon 
the  back  of  the  female,  with  his  fore  legs  round  her 
bod/ in  fuch  a  manner  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
feparate  them,  but  there  is  no  communication.  At 
this  time  the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in  fome  place  that 
is  moft  fecure,  while  the  male  emits  his  fperm  upon 
JSS  the  female  Ipawn. 
The  air-  Afie;  raifiug  up  the  black  peritoneum  in  fiihes,  there 

bladder,      comes  in  view  on  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in 
and  ns         which  there  is   nothing  contained  but  a   quantity  of 
elaftic  air.     This  is  thcfwimming-bladder :  it  lies  clofe 
to  the  back-bone  ;  and  has  a  pretty  ftrong  mufcular 
coat,  whereby  it  can  contract  itfelf.     By  contracting 
this  bag,  and  condenfing  the  air  within  it,  they  can 
"make  their  bodies  fpeciiically  heavier  than  water,  and 
fo  readily  fall  to  the  bottom ;  where  as  the  mufcular 
fibres  cealing  to  act,  the  air  is  again  dilated,  and  they 
become  fpeciiically  lighter  than  water,  and  fo  fwim 
above.     Accordingto  the  different  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  this  bladder,  they  can  keep  high- 
er or  lower  in  the  water  at  pleafure.    Hence  flounders, 
foles,  raia  or  fkate,  and  fuch  other  fiihes  as  want  this 
fac,  are  found  always  grovelling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  :  it  is  owing  to  this  that  dead  fiihes)  unlefs  this 
membrane  has  been  previously  broke)  are  found  fwim- 
ming a-top,  the  mufcular  fires   then  cealing  to  act, 
and  that  with  their  bellies  uppermofl  ;  for  the   back- 
bone cannot  yield,  and  the  diitended  fie  is  protruded 
into  the  abdomen,  and    the  back  is  confe  quently  hea- 
vieft  at  its  upper  part,    according  to   their    pofture. 
156       There  is  here  placed  a  glandular  fubfiance,  containing 
Its  procef-  a  good  quantity  of  red  blood;  and  it  is  very  probable 
fus.orcom-  tnat  tne  air  contained  in  the  fwimming;  bladder  is  de- 
munication  •  c  i-/-i/t  -n  1  ■  r 

with  the      rived  trom  this  lubftance.     From  the  anterior  part  of 

ventrku-     t'ie  na?  ?°  oat  two  procsffes  or  appendices ,   which,   ac- 
lus.  cording  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy,  ter- 
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minate  in  their  fauces :  In  a  variety  of  other  fiihes  we  Of  Aqueou 
find  communication  with  fome  parts  of  the  alimentary    Animals. 

canal,  parti  ularly  the  cefophagus  and  ftomach.     The  " u ' 

falmon  has  an  opening  from  the  fore  end  of  the  air-bag 
into  the  cefophagus,  which  is  furrounded  bv  a  kind  of 
mufcular  fibres.  The  herring  has  a  funnel-like  paflage 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  into  the  air-  ■ 
bag;  but  ids  not  determined  whether  the  air  enters 
the  air-bag  by  this  opening,  or  comes  out  by  it;  the 
latter,  however,  feems  to  be  the  more  probable  opi- 
nion, as  the  glandular  body  is  found  in  all  fiihes, 
whereas  there  are  feveral  without  the  paflage  of  com- 
munication. 

At  the  fuperior  part  of  this  bag,  there  are  other  red-  UreSve- 
coloured  bodies  of  a  glandular  nature,  which  are  con- fica  urina- 
nected  with  the  kidneys.     From  them  the  ureters  go  ria- 
down  to  their  infertion  in  the  vefica urinaria,  which  lies  Uretnra- 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  urethra  is 
there  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  podex. 

Thefe  laft-mentioned  parts  have  not  hitherto  been 
obferved  in  fome  fpecies  of  fillies ;  whence  authors  too 
hailily  denied  them  in   all.     Thefe  creatures  have  a       I5g 
•membranous  diaphragm,  whichforms  a  fac  in  which  the  Diaphragm 
heart  is  contained.     It  is  very  tenfe,  and  almoft  per- 
pendicular to  the  vertebras.  I?g 

The  heart  is  of  a    triangular  form,  with    its  bafe  The  heart 
downwards,  and  its  apex  uppermoft  ;  which  fituation  has  but  one 
it  has  becaufe  of  the  branchiae.      It  has  but  one  auricle  auricle  and 
and  one  ventricle,  becaufe  they  want  lungs  ;  and  one  one  ven- 
great  artery.     The  fize  of-the  auricle  and  that  of  the  nc  e* 
ventricle  are   much  the   fame;    the  artery  fends  out 
numberlefs  branches  to  the  branchiae  or  gills.     And 
what  is  rather  curious,  this  artery,  inftead  of  fupport- 
ing  all  parts  as  in  the  frog,  is  diftributed  entirely  up- 
on the  gills  ;  everybranch  terminating  there,  and  be- 
coming fo  extremely  fmall  as  at  lafl  to  efcape  the  na- 
ked eye.  .    .  160 

The  branchia  lie  in  two  large  flits   at  each  fide  of  The  bran- 
their  heads,  and  feem  to  be  all  they  have  that  bears  chire. 
any  analogy  to  lungs.     Their    form  is  fern i circular  ;  Their 
thevhave  a  vaft  number  of  red  fibrillas  {landing  out  on  ftru'fture' 
each  fide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much  refemble  an    u  e" 
the  vane  of  a  feather.    Thefe  branchia?  are  perpetually 
fubjecfed  to  an  alternate  motion  and  preflure  from  the 
water;-  and  we  may  here   remark,  that  we  have   not 
found  any  red  blood  but  in  places  fubjected  to  this  al- 
ternate preflure.     This  observation  will  help  us  in  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  the  lungs  upontheblood.     Over 
thefe  gills  there  is  a  large  flap,  allowing  a  communis 
tion  externally  j  by  which  the  water  they  are  obliged  to 
take  into  their  mouths  with   their  food  finds  an  exit 
without  palling  into  their  ftomach  :  it  is  owing  to  thefe 
flaps  coming  fo  far  down  that  the  heart  is    faid    com- 
monly to  be  lituated  in  their  heads.     The  blood  is  col- 
lected again  from  the  gills  by  a  vaft  number  of  fmall 
veins,  fomewhatin  the  fame  manner  as  in  our  pulmo- 
nary vein  ;   but  inftead  of  going  back  to  the   heart  a 
fecond  time,  they  immediately  unite,  and  form  an  aor- 
ta defcendens,  without  the  intervention  of  an  auricle 
and   ventricle.      Hence  a  young  anatomift    may  be 
puzzled  to  find  out  the  power  by  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  from  the  gills  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  ;   but  the  difficulty  will  be  conliderably    leflened 
when  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is 
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Of  Aqueous  carried  through  the  liver  from  the  inteftines  m  man 
Animals.  and  quadrupeds.  The  aorta  in  lifhes  fends  off  branch- 
es which  fupply  all  the  parts  of  the  body  excepting  the 
gills.  From  the  extremity  of  thofe  branches  the  blood 
returns  to  the  heart  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  former  clafs  of  animals  ;  only  there  are  two  infe- 
rior vense  cavse,  whereas  the  former  has  but  one. 

Abforbent  Syjlem  in  Fijhts.  We  (hall  take  the  had- 
dock as  a  general  example  :  for  the  other  fifhes,  parti- 
cularly thole  of  the  fame  fhape,  will  be  found  in  gene- 
ral to  agree  with  it. 

On  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a  haddock,  immedi- 
ately below  the  outer  fkin,  a  lymphatic  veffel  runs  up- 
wards from  the  anus,  and  receives  branches  from  the 
parietes  of  the  belly,  and  from  the  fin  below  the  anus  : 
near  the  head  this  lymphatic  panes  between  the  two 
pecloral  fins  ;  and  having  got  above  them,  it  receives 
their  lymphatics.  It  then  goes  under  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  two  bonts  yvhich  form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens 
into  a  net-work  of  very  large  lymphatics,  which  lie 
clofe  to  the  pericardium,  and  almolt  entirely  furrounds 
the  heart.  This  net-work,  befides  that  part  of  it  be- 
hind the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic  on  each  fide, 
which  receives  lymphatics  from  the  kidney,  runs  upon 
the  bones  of  the  thorax  backwards  ;  and  when  it  has  got 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  it  fends  off  a  large 
branch  from  its  infide  to  join  the  thoracic  duel.  After 
detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by  a  lymphatic 
which  runs  upon  the  fide  of  the  filh.  It  is  formed  of 
branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform  appear- 
ance. 

Befides  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  fet  deeper 
which  accompanies  the  ribs.  After  the  large  lympha- 
tic has  been  joined  by  the  abovementioned  veffels,  it 
receives  lymphatics  from  the  gills,  orbit,  nofe,  and 
mouth.  A  little  below  the  orbit,  another  net- work 
appears,  confiding  in  part  of  the  veffels  above  defcribed, 
and  of  the  thoracic  duel.  This  net-work  is  very  com- 
plete, fome  of  its  veffels  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  muffles 
of  the  gills  ;  and  from  its  internal  part  a  trunk  is  fent 
out  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 

The  lacleals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  mefenteric  ar- 
teries, anaftomofing  frequently  acrofs  thofe  veffels.  The 
receptaculum  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large,  in 
proportion  to  them  ;  and  confifts  at  its  lower  part  of 
two  branches,  of  which  one  lies  between  the  duode- 
num and  ftomach,  and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the  pan- 
creas, receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
-/lofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  flomach,  and  the  lacleals 
from  the  greateft  part  of  the  fmall  inteftines.  The 
other  branch  of  the  receptaculum  receives  the  lym- 
phatics from  the  reft  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  re- 
ceptaculum formed  by  thefe  two  branches  lies  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flomach,  and  is  join- 
ed by  fome  lymphatics  in  that  part,  and  alfo  by  fome 
from  the  found  and  gall-bladder,  which  in  this  filh  ad- 
heres to  the  receptaculum.  This  thoracic  duel:  takes 
its  rife  from  the  receptaculum,  and  lies  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  cefophagns,  receiving  lymphatics  from  that 
part ;  and  running  up  abo-it  half  an  inch,  it  divides 
into  two  duels,  one  of  which  paffes  over  the  cefo- 
phagus  to  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  goes  ftraight 
upon  the  right  fide,  paffes  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
kidney,  from  which  it  teceives  fome  fmall  branches, 
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and  foon  afterwards   is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  OfAqueow 
large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the  bone  of  the  tho-'  Animals, 
rax,  as  formerly  mentioned  :  near  this  part  it  like-  '       *—-' 
wife  fends  oft"  a  branch  to  join  the  duel  of  the  oppofite 
fide  ;  and  then,  a  little  higher,  is  joined  by  thofe  large 
lymphatics  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gills,  and  from 
the  fauces. 

The  thoracic  duel,  after  being  joined  by  thefe  vef- 
fels, communicates  with  the  net-work  near  the  orbit, 
where  its  lymph  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphatics 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fupe- 
rior  fins,  belly,  &c.  and  then  from  this  net-work,  a  vef- 
fel  goes  into  the  jugular  vein  juft  below  the  orbit.  This 
laft  veffel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination  of  the 
whole  fyflem,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  net- 
work from  which  it  rifes  ;  and  indeed  the  lymphatics 
of  the  part  are  fo  large,  as  to  exceed  by  far  the  iize  of 
the  fanguiferous  veffels. 

The  thoracic  duel  from  the  left  fide,  having  paffed 
under  the  cefophagus  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  in- 
fide of  the  vena  cava  of  the  left  fide,  receives  a  branch 
from  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and  joins  the  large 
lymphatics  which  lie  on  the  left  fide  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  a  part  of  thofe  which  lie  behind  the  heart ; 
and  afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lymphatics 
from  the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  of  the  fifh,  a  net- 
work, from  which  a  veffel  paffes  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  this  fide.  In  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide 
agree  exaclly  with  thofe  of  the  right  fide  above  defcri- 
bed. Another  part  of  the  fyflem  is  deeper  feated,  ly- 
ing between  the  roots  of  the  fpinal  proceffes  of  the 
back-bone.  This  part  confifls  of  a  large  trunk  that 
begins  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fifh,  and  as  it  afcends 
receives  branches  from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  body.  It  goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends 
a  branch  to  each  thoracic  duel  near  its  origin.  Tg 

The  brain  in  fifhes  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  Cerebrum, 
fame  way  as  that  of  fowls  ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  pofterior  lobes  bear  a  greater  pioportion  to  the 
anterior.  , 

Their  organ  qifmelling  is  large  ;  and  they  have  a  Organ  of 
power  of  contracting  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their  fmcll. 
nofe  as  they  have  occafion.  It  feems  to  be  moftly  by 
their  acute  fmell  that  they  difcover  their  food  :  for 
their  tongue  feems  not  to  have  been  defigned  for  a 
very  nice  fenfation,  being  of  a  pretty  firm  cartilagi- 
nous fubftance  ;  and  common  experience  evinces,  that 
their  fight  is  not  of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell 
in  fearching  for  their  nourifhment.  If  you  throw  a 
frefh  worm  into  the  water,  a  fifh  fhall  diftinguifh  it  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  ;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by 
the  eye,  is  plain  from  obferving,  that  after  the  fame 
worm  has  been  a  confiderable  time  in  the  water  and 
loft  its  fmell,  no  fifhes  will  come  near  it  :  but  if  you 
take  out  the  bait,  and  make  fcveral  little  incifions  into 
it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  it 
fhall  have  the  fame  effcel  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain, had  the  creatures  difcovered  this  bait  with  their 
eyes,  they  would  have  come  equally  to  it  in  both  ca- 
fes. In  confequence  of  their  fmcll  being  the  principal 
means  they  have  of  difcovering  their  food,  we  may  fre- 
quently obferve  their  allowing  themfelves  to  be  carried 
down  with  the  ftream,  that  they  may  afcend  again 
leifurely  againft  the  current  of  the  water  ;  thus  the  o- 
doriferous  particles  fwimming  in  that  medium,  being 
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applied  more  forcibly  to  their  fmeiling organs,  produce 
a  ftronger  fenfation. 

The  optic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confounded 
with  one  another  in  their  middle  progrefs  betwixt  their 
origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one  pafles  over  the  other 
without  any  communication  ;  fo  that  the  nerve  that 
comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  brain  goes  diftinclly  to 
the  right  eye,  and  vice  verfa. 

Indeed  it  would  feem  not  to  be  neceflary  for  the 
optic  nerves  of  fifties  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  connec- 
tion with  each  other  as  thofe  of  man  have:  for  their 
eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore-part,  but  in  the  fides  of 
their  head  ;  and  of  confequence  tbey  cannot  fo  con- 
veniently look  at  any  object  with  both  eyes  at  the  fame 
time. 

The  lens  cryflallina  is  here  a  complete  fphere,  and 
more  denfe  than  in  rerreftrial  animals,  that  the  rays  of 
light  coming  from  water  might  befufEciently  refracted. 

As  fifties  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the 
uncertain  element  they  live  in,  and  as  they  are  in 
perpetual  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger 
ones,  it  was  neceffary  that  their  eyes  fnould  never 
be  fhut  ;  and  as  the  cornea  is  fufficiently  waflied  by 
the  element  they  live  in,  they  are  not  provided 
with  palpebrse  ;  but  then,  as  in  the  current  itftlf  the 
eye  muft  be  expofed  to  feveral  injuries,  there  was  a  ne- 
ceility  it  fhould  be  fufficiently  defended  ;  which  in  ef- 
fect it  is  by  a  firm  pellucid  membrance,  thatfeems  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  cuticula,  being  ftretched  over 
here.  The  epidermis  is  very  proper  for  this  purpofe, 
as  being  infenfible  and  deftitute  of  veiTels,  and  confe- 
quently  not  liable  to  obft ructions,  or,  by  that  means,  of 
becoming  opaque.  In  the  eye  of  the  fkate  tribe,  there 
is  a  digited  curtain  which  hangs  over  the  pupil,  and 
may  (hut  out  the  light  when  the  animal  refts,  and  it 
is  fimilar  to  the  tunica  adnata  of  other  animals. 

Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whether 
fiihes  polfeffed  a  fenfe  of  hearing,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  it  now  ;  fince  it  is  found  that  they 
have  a  complete  organ  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals, and  likewife  as  the  water  in  which  they  live  is 
proved  to  be  a  good  medium.  Fifhes,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  fkate  kind,  have  a  bag  at  fome  diftance 
behind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a  fluid  and  a  foft  cre- 
taceous fubftance,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  veftibule 
and  cochlea.  There  is  a  nerve  diftributed  upon  it, 
fimilar  to  the  portio  mollis  in  man.  They  have  three 
femicircnlar  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  and 
communicate  with  the  bag  :  they  have  likewife,  as  the 
prefent  profefibr  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh  has  lately 
difcovered,  a  meatus  externus,  which  leads  to  the  in- 
ternal ear.  The  cod  fiih,  and  others  of  the  fame 
fhape  have  an  organ  of  hearing  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  former  ;  but  inftead  of  a  foft  fubftance  contained 
in  the  bag,  there  is  a  hard  cretaceous  ftone.  In  this 
kind  of  fiih  no  meatus  externus  has  been  yet  obfer- 
ved  :  And  Dr.  Monro  is  inclined  to  think  that  they 
really  have  not  one,  from  the  conftderation  that  the 
common  canal  or  veftibule,  where  the  three  femicircn- 
lar canals  communicate,  is  feparated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  by  a  thin  membrance  only  ;  that  this  ca- 
vity, in  the  greater  number  of  fifties,  contains  a  watery 
liquor  in  confiderable  quantity  ;  and  that,  by  the 
thinnefs  of  the  cranium,  the  tremor  excited  by  a  fo- 
norous  body  may  readily  and  eafily  be  iranfmitted 
Vol.V. 
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through  the  cranium  to  the  water  within  it,  and  fo  to  Of  infeels 
the  ear. 

Chap.  IV.   The  Anatomy  of  Infects. 

As  infects  and  worms  are  fo  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, it  would  be  endiefs  to  examine  all  the  different 
kinds,  nor  would  it  ferve  any  ufeful  purpofe  to  the 
anatomift.  We  fhall  therefore  be  content  with  making 
a  few  general  obfervations,  and  thefe  chiefly  on  the 
ftructure  of  their  body  ;  leaving  the  variety  of  their 
colour,  fhape,  &c.  to  the  naturalifts.  Infects  differ 
from  the  former  claifes,  by  their  bodies  being  covered 
with  a  hard  craft  or  fcale,  by  their  having  tcelers  or 
antennse  ariiing  from  their  head,  and  many  of  them 
breathing  the  air  through  lateral  pores.  As  to  the 
fhape  of  their  bodies,  though  it  fomewhat  differs  from 
that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  io  fharp  before  to 
cat  and  make  way  through  the  air,  yet  it  is  well  adap- 
ted to  their  manner  of  life.  The  b.ik  of  their  bodies 
is  not  formed  of  bone,  as  in  many  other  animals,  but 
the  hard  external  covering  ferves  them  for  fkin  and 
bone  at  the  fame  time.  Their  feelers,  befide  the  ufe 
of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a  guard  to  them  in  their 
walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  are  well  fitted 
for  their  intended  fervice  ;  but  the  latter  vary  fo  much 
in  different  infects,  that  from  them  naturalifts  havegiven 
names  10  the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.  As,  firft,  the 

Co/soptera,  or  beetle  tribe,  which  have  a  cruftaceous 
elytra  or  Ihell,  that  flints  together,  and  forms  a  longi- 
tudinal future  down  their  back. 

Hxmipiera — as  in  cimex,  cockroach,  bug,  &c.  which 
have  the  upper  wings  half  cruftaceous  and  half  mem- 
branaceous; not  divided  by  a  longitudinal  future,  but 
incumbent  on  each  other. 

Lepidoptera — as  the  butterfly,  have  four  wings,  co- 
vered with  fine  fcales  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Neuroptera — as  the  dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c.  have 
four  membranaceous  tranfparent  naked  wings,  gene- 
rally reticulated. 

Hymenoptera — as  wafps,  bees,  &c.  have  four  mem- 
branaceous wings,  and  a  tail  fiirniihed  with  a  fting. 

Diptera — as  the  common  houfe-fly,  have  only  two 
wings. 

Aptera — as  the  lobfter,  crab,  fcorpion,  fpider,  &c. 
have  no  wings. 

The  ftructure  of  the  eye  in  many  infects  is  a  molt 
curious  piece  of  mechanifm.  The  outer  part  is  re- 
markably hard,  to  guard  againft  injuries  ;  and  has 
commonly  a  reticular  appearance,  or  the  whole  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  affemblage  of  fmaller  eyes  ;  but 
whether  they  fee  objects  multiplied  before  them,  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Linnaeus,  and  feveral  others  following  him,  deny 
the  exiltence  of  a  brain  in  thefe  creatures.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  at  leaft  a  number  of  the  larger  kinds,  as 
the  lobfter,  crab,  &c.  have  a  foft  fubftance  fimilar  to 
the  brain,  from  which  the  optic  and  other  nerves  take 
their  rife  ;  befides,  when  this  fubftance  is  irritated,  the 
animal  is  thrown  into  convulfions :  hence  we  would 
conclude,  that  infects  have  a  brain  as  well  as  the  for 
mier  claifes,  although  this  is  fmaller  in  proportion  to 
their  bodies. 

Their  ear  has  been  lately  difcovered  to  be  place  d 
at  the  root  of  their  antennse  or  feelers,   and  can  6e 
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Of  Infe&s.  diftincily  feen  in  fome  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lob- 
fler. 

They  have  a  ftomach,  and  other  organs  of  digeftion  ; 
and  it  is  curious,  that  in  fome,  as  the  lobfter,  the  teeth 
are  found  in  the  ftomach. 

They  have  a  heart  and  blood -veflels,  and  circulation 
is  carried  on  in  them  fomewh2t  as  in  the  former  clafs ; 
but  the  blood  is  without  red  globules  ;  or,  as  nam- 
ralifts  fpeak,  is  colourlefs.  In  the  lobfter,  and  others 
of  the  larger  kind,  when  a  piece  of  the  fhell  is  bro- 
ken, the  pulfation  of  the  heart  is  feen  diftinctly,  and 
that  fometimes  for  feveral  hours  after  it  has  been  laid 
bare. 

Lungs.  The  exiftence  of  thefe  by  fome  has  been 
denied.  But  late  experiments  and  observations  (how, 
that  no  fpecies  want  them,  or  at  leaft  fomething  fimi- 
lar  to  them ;  and  in  many  infects,  they  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  other  animals  :  in  molt  of  them 
they  lie  on  or  near  the  ftirface  of  their  bo'dy  ;  and  fend 
out  lateral  pores  or  tracheae,  by  which,  if  the  animal 
is  bifmeared  with  oil,  it  is  inftantly  fuffbcated. 

Generation.  The  fame  difference  in  fex  exifts  in  in- 
fers as  in  other  animals,  and  they  even  appear  more 
difpofed  to  increafe  their  fpecies  ;  many  of  them,  when 
become  perfect,  feeming  to  be  created  for  no  other 
purpofe  bjt  to  propogate  their  like.  Thus  the  filk- 
worm,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  or  moth-ftate,  is 
incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly;  it  endeavours 
only  to  propagate  its  fpecies  :  after  which  the  male 
immediately  dies,  and  fo  does  the  female  as  foon  as  fhe 
has  depolited  her  eggs. 

Bcfides  thofe  of  the  male  and  female,  a  third  fex 
exifts  in  fome  infects,  which  we  call  neuter.  As  thefe 
have  not  the  diftinguifhing  parts  of  either  fex,  they 
may  be  confidered  as  eunuchs  or  infertile.  We  know 
of  no  inftance  of  this  kind  in  any  other  clafs  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe  infects 
which  form  themfelves  into  focieties,  as  bees,  wafps, 
and  ants :  and  here  thefe  eunuchs  are  real  flaves,  as 
on  them  lies  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  economy.  No 
hermaphrodites  have  as  yet  been  difcovered  among  in- 
fects. 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infects 
were  merely  the  production  of  putrefaction,  becaufe 
they  have  been  obferved  to  arife  from  putrefied  fub- 
ftances  :  but  a  contrary  opinion  is  now  more  generally 
adopted  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  putrid  bo- 
dies be  fhut  up  in  a  clofe  veflel,  no  infects  are  ever  ge- 
nerated unlefs  their  ova  have  been  originally  depofited 
there.  They  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  places  moft  convenient  for  the  nourifhment  of  their 
young;  fome  in  water,  others  in  fleih  ;  fome  in  fruit 
and  leaves  :  while  others  make  nefts  in  the  earth  or  in 
wood,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  hardelt  ftone.     The 
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Chap.  V. 

eggs  of  all  infects  firft  become  (larva)  caterpillar  or  Of  Worm» 
maggot;  from  which  they  are  changed  into  (pupa) 
chryf.ilis  or  aurelia,  fo  named  from  their  being  inclo- 
fed  in  a  cafe  ;  and  thefe  dying,  or  feeming  to  die,  the 
(imago)  fly,  or  butterfly  or  perfect  ftate,  fuccceds  ;  and 
during  each  of  thefe  changes  their  appearance  differs 
wonderfully. 

Chap  V.  Of  Worms. 

With  refpect  to  this  clafs  of  animals,  they  have 
characters  correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  former 
tribe,  but  are  diftinguilhed  from  them  in  having  no  an- 
tennae, and  in  being  fumifhed  withtentacula. 

Many  of  them,  particularly  thofe  without  fhells,  arc. 
remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  fomt  times  capable  of  be- 
ing new  formed  from  a  part  which  may  have  been  fe- 
parated.  By  much  the  greater  number  of  them  are  de- 
ftitute  of  head,  ears,  nofe,  eyes,  and  feet. 

Some  of  thofe  in  the  firft  order,  as  the  common- 
round  worms,  have  a  vafcular  and  nervous  fyftem,  with 
the  parts  of  generation,  which  can  be  diftinctly  feen. 
Some,  as  the  cuttle  fiih,  form  a  kind  of  connection 
between  fifhes  and  worms,  in  polMing  gills  but 
wanting  fins,  &c.  while  others,  as  thofe  of  the  loweft 
order,  or  zoophyta,  join  the  properties  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  together. 

The  clafs  is  divided  by  Linnasus,  &c.  into  the  fol- 
lowing orders,  viz. 

bitejlina — as  the  earth  worm,  leech,  Sec.  which  are 
the  moft  fimple  animals,  being  perfectly  naked,  and 
without  limbs  of  any  kind. 

Mollufca—z%  the  naked  fnai!,  fea-ftar,  cuttle  fifh  ;. 
which  are  likewife  limple  animals  without  any  fhell, 
but  they  are  brachiated  or  furnifhed  with  a  kind  of 
limbs. 

Teftacea—zs  the  fnail,  oyfter,  &c.  which  have  the 
fame  characters  as  the  former  order,  but  are  covered 
with  a  fhell,  and  include  the  greater  pat  t  of  what  we 
commonly  call  fiell-fifk. 

Lhhophyta—z.%  corals,  madrepors,  &c.  which  are 
compound  animals  fixed  upon  a  calcareous  bafe,  con- 
ftructed  by  the  creatures  themfelves. 

Zoophyta— *!,  the  fponge,  polypus,  &c.  Thefe  arc 
hkewife  compound  animals,  furnilhed  with  a  kind  of 
flowers,  and  having  a  vegetating  root  and  ftem. 
_  Some  of  thefe  creatures  inhabit  the  earth,  others 
live  on  the  reft  of  the  animal  or  on  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  many  are  found  in  the  hardeft  ftones;  while 
an  innumerable  tribe  of  them  live  in  the  waters.  In 
general,  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  hermaphrodite  and 
oviparous  kind  ;  while  the  loweft  clafs,  as  the  polypi, 
in  a  great  meafure  refemble  the  vegetable  kingdom  ina 
their  manner  of  growth. 
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Comparative  Degree,  among  grammarians,  that  be-     when  oppofed  and  fet  againft  each  other,  by  whfch  we 
tween  the  pofiuve  and  fuperlafive  degrees,  expreffing    judge  of  their  agreement  or  difference. 


any  particular  quality  above  or  beneath  the  level  of 
another. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  relation  between  two  perfons  or  things, 


Comparison  of  Ideas,  an  act  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpect  of 
extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circum fian- 
ces..   See  Idea. 

Brutes 
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[ 


Compari- 
son. 


Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great 
degree:  they  have,  probably,  fcveral  ideas  diflinct 
'enough  ;  but  cannot  compare  them  farther  than  as  to 
fome  fenfible  circumftances  annexed  to  the  objects 
themfelves;  the  power  of  comparing  general  ideas, 
which  weobferve  in  men,  we  may  probably  conjecture 
they  have  not  at  all. 

Comparison,  in  grammar,  the  inflection  of  the 
comparative  degree.     See  Grammar. 

Comparison,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  whereby  two 
things  are  confidered  with  regard  to  lome  third,  which 
is  common  to  them  both. 

Indruetionis  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  end  of 
comparifon.  It  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in  put- 
ting a  fubjeet  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea 
is  formed  of  a  man's  courage  by  likening  it  to  that  of 
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"  David  built  for  an  armoury,  whereon  ftafig  a 
"  thoufand  flu'elds  of  mighty  men:  thy  two  breads 
"like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
"  among  the  lilies  :  thy  eyes  like  the  fifh- pools  in 
"  Hefbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbin:  thy  nofe 
"  like  the  tower  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Da- 
"  mafcus."  So?.g  of  Solomon. 

"  Thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath  ;  thy  hair  like 
"  the  mid  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on'the  rocks 
"  and  (nines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft  :  thy  breafts 
"  sre  like  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from  Branno  of 
"  the  dreams  :  thy  arms  like  two  white  pillars  in 
"  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fingal."  '   Fingal. 

It  has  no  good  effect  to  compare  things  by  way  of 
fimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  nor  to  contraft  things 
of  different  kinds.     The  reafon  is  given  in  the  article 


a  lion  ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  ia  our  imagination  by     above  cited  on  the  margin,  and  mail  be  here  illnftra 


comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  bank,  and  in- 
volving all  in  its  impetuous  courfe.  The  fame  effect 
is  produced  by  contraft:  a  man  in  profperity  becomes 
more  fenfible  of  his  happinefs,  by  comparing  his  con- 
dition with  that  of  a  perfon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus 
comparifon  is  fubfervient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  philo- 
fophy. 

Comparifons  ferve  two  purpofes  :  when  addreffed  to 
the  underftanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inftruct  ;  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various  means 
contribute  to  the  latter:  iff,  the  fuggefting  fome  un- 
ufual  refemblance  or  contraft*  ;  2d,  the  fetting  an  ob- 
ject in  the  ftrongeft  light ;  3d,  the  aflbciating  an  ob- 
ject with  others  that  are  agreeable  ;  4th,  the  elevating 
an  object;  and  5th,  the  deprefling  it.  And  that  com- 
and  Dijfimi-  parif0ns  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe  various  means,  will 
be  made  evident  by  examples  which  fhall  be  given,  after 
premifing  fome  general  obfervations. 

Objects  of  different  fenfes  cannot  be  compared  to- 
gether ;  for  fuch  objects  are  totally  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  have  no  circumftance  in  common  to 
admit  either  refemblance  or  contraft.  Objects  of  hear- 
ing may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of  tade,  of 
fmell,  and  of  touch  :  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparifon 


*  See  the 
article 
Resem- 
blance 


ted  by  examples.  The  fird  is  a  comparifon  built  upon 
a  refemblance  fo  obvious  as  to  make  little  ornoim- 
preflion.  Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  fearching  for 
mines  of  gold  : 

A  numerous  brigade  haften'd  :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  an  pick-ax  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  afield 
Or  call  a  rampart.  Milton. 

The  next  is  of  things  contrafted  that  are  of  different 
kinds. 

Queen.     What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  fhape   and 

mind 
Transform'd  and  weak  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke  depos'd 
Thine  intellect?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrufteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd  :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil  like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kifs  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility  ? 

Richard  I  J.  act.  c.  fc.  r. 
This  comparifon  has  fcarce  any  force;  a  man  and 
a  lion  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  therefore  are  pro- 
per fubjects  for  a  fimile ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  refem- 
blance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  produce  any 


are  objects  of  fight;  becaufe,  in  writing  or  fpeaking,     ftrong  effect  by  contrafting  particular  attributes  or  cir 
things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of    cumftances. 


fight  arc   more  diftinct  and  lively  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to 
think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot 
long  lie  concealed  ;  and  when  difcovered,  they   are 


generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all     imagined  fenfible  beings. 


A  third  general  obfervation  is,  That  abftract  terms 
can  never  be  the  fubject  of  comparifon,  otherwife 
than  by  being  perfonitied.  Shakefpear  compares  ad- 
verfity  to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the  bite  of  a  crocodile; 
but  in   fuch  comparifons  thefe  abftract  terms  muft  be 


bounds  of  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  earlieft  poems 
of  every  nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  fimiles  found- 
ed on  the  flighted  and  mod  diftant  refemblances, 
which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute;  and  now,  by   the  improve- 


To  have  a  jud  notion  of  comparifons,  they  mud  bs 
didinguifhed  into  two  kinds;  one  common  and  fami- 
liar, as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  lion  in  courage^ 
or  to  a  horfe  in  fpeed  ;  the  other  more  diftant  and  re- 
fined, where   two  things  that  have   in  themfelves  no 


ment  of  tafte,  no  metaphor  nor  fimiie  is  admitted  into     refemblance  or  oppofition,  are  compared  with  refpe 


any  polite  compofition  but  of  the  moft  driking  kind. 
To  illudrate  this  obfervation,  a  fpecimen  fliall  be  given 
afterward  of  fuch  metaphors  as  we  have  been  defcri- 
bing:  with  refpect  to  fimiles  take  the  following  fpe- 
cimen : 

"  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love  :  thy  hair  is  as 
"  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead  : 
"  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  fheep  from  the  wafh- 
"  ing,  every  one  bearing  twins  ;  thy  lips  are  like 
*(  2  thread  of  fcarlet :  thy  neck  like  the.  tower  of 


to  their  effects.  There  is  no  refemblance  between  a 
flower-plot  and  a  cheerful  fong  ;  and  yet  they  may  be 
compared  with  refpect  to  their  effects,  the  emotions 
they  produce  in  the  mind  being  extremely  iimilar. 
There  is  as  little  refemblance  between  fraternal  con- 
cord and  precious  ointment ;  and  yet  obftrve  how  fuc- 
cefsfully  they  are  compared  with  refpect  to  theimpref- 
fions  they  make. 

*.'  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for 

"  brethren  to  dwell   together  in  unity.     It  is  like 

M  m  2  "  the 
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Compari-       «  the    precious  ointment  upon  the   head,    that  ran 
fon.  <<  down   upon  Aaron's  beard,   and  defcended  to  the 

' '       "  fkirts  of  his  garment."  Pfalm  133. 

For  illuftrating  this  fort  of  comparison,  we  mail  add 
fome  more  examples: 

"  Delightful  is  thy  prcfence,  O  Fingal !  it  is  like 
"  the  fan  on  Cromh,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his 
"  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
"  clouds. 

"  Did  not  Oflian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found 
"  ofdays  that  are  no  more  ?  Often,  like  the  evening- 
"  fan,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my 
"  foul. 

"  His  countenance  is  fettled  from  war;  and  is 
"  calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud 
"  of  the  weft  looks  on  Cona's  filent  vale."      Fingal. 

We  now  proceed  to  illuflrate,   by  particular   inftan- 
ces,  the  different  means   by  which  comparifons,  whe- 
ther of  the  one  fort  or   the  other,  can  alford  pleafhre  ; 
and,  in  the  order  above  eftabliihed,  we  (hall  begin  with 
fuch    inftances  as  are   agreeable,  by   fuggefting  fome 
unufual  refcmblance  orcontraft. 
Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  Adverfity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head. 

As  you  like  it,  aB  2.  fc.  I. 
See  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  fun  ; 
How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Second  Part  Hairy  VI.  att.  2.  fc  I. 
Thus  they  their  doubtful  confutations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  noatchlefs  chief: 
As  when  from  mountain  tops,  the  dnfky  clouds 
Afcen.iing,  while  the  North-wind  fleeps,  o'erfpread 
Heav'ns  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o'er   the    darken'd    landfcape,    fnow,    and 

fhower ; 
If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fweet 
Extends  his  ev'ning-beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradif  Loft,  book  2. 
None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles  tend  to  illuilrate  the 
principal  fubjecT:  and  therefore  the  chief  pleafure  they 
afford  mull  arife  from  fuggelling  refemblances  that 
are  not  obvious:  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  fubject 
introduced  to  form  the  fimjle  affords  a  feparate  plea- 
fure, which  is  felt  in  the  fimiles  mentioned,  particular- 
ly in  that  cited  from  Milton. 

The  next  effect  of  a  comparifon  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, is  to  place  an  object  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view  ; 
which  effect  is  remarkable  in  the  following  fimiles. 
As  when  twofcales  are  charg'd  with   doubtful  loads, 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  fome  laborious  matron,  juft  and  poor, 
With  nice  exactnefs  weighs  her  woolly  flore), 
Till  pois'd  aloft,  the  refting  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight;  nor  this  nor  that  defcends  ; 
So  flood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchlefs  might, 
With  fates  prevailing,  turn'd  the  fcale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  walls  he  flies, 
And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Iliad,  b.  xii,  521. 
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-She  never  told  her  love  ; 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damafk  cheek  :  fhepin'd  in  thought ; 

And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

She  fat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.  Twelfth  Night,  aft.  i.fc.  6. 

"  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with 
"  the  forrowful.  But  they  are  wafted  with  mourn- 
ing, O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
few.  They  fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which 
the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength,  after  the  mildew 
has  paffed  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the 
drops  of  night."  Fingal. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 

Life's  but  a  walking  ihadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  Units  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more 

Macbeath,  a£l  $.fc.  5. 
O  thou  goddefs, 

Thou  divine  nature!  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon'fi 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys !  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough 
(Their  royal  blood  inchaf'd)  as  therud'ft  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine, 
And  make  him  itoop  to  th'  vale. 

Cyvibeline,  atf  4-fc.  4 

"  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
f<  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen, 
"  and  ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft." 

Fingal. 
As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfeure  notion  of 
great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the 
object  he  defcribes  with  regard  to  number,  does  well 
to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar  and  commonly  known. 
Thus  Homer  compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of 
number  to  a  fwarm  of  bees  :  in  another  paffage  he 
compares  it  to  that  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infeefs  in  a  fummer's 
evening:  And- Milton, 

• As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  fon  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  the  coaft,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaflern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile; 
So  numberiefs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feen, 
Hov'ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  furrounding  fires. 

Paradife  Loft,  book  l. 

Such  comparifons  have,  by  fome  writers,  been  con- 
demned for  the  lownefs  of  the  images  introduced  : 
but  furely  without  reafon;  for,  with  regard  to  num- 
bers, they  put  the  principal  fubject  in  a  ftrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refemblance ; 
others  have  the  fame  effect  by  contraft. 

York.     I  am  thelaft  of  noble  Edward's  fons, 

Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  wasfirft  ; 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce  ; 

In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  ; 

Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 

His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look'd  he, 

Accomplifh'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 

'Em 
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But  when  he  frown'd  it  was  again  (I  the  French 
And  not  againft  his  friends.     His  noble  hand     - 
Did  win  what  he  did  fpend  ;  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindreds  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Richard  II.  aft  2.fc.  3. 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellifhing  the  prin- 
cipal fubject,  by  affociating  it  with  others  that  are 
agreeable;  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  companion. 
Similes  of  this  kind  have,  befide,  a  ftparatc  effect  : 
they  djverfify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  are 
not  ftrictly  neceffiry  to  the  comparifon  :  they  are 
ihort  epifodes,  which,  without  drawing  as  from  the 
principal  lubject,  afford  great  delight  by  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

He  fcarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  fuperior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  fhore  ;  his  pond'rousfhieid, 
Ethereal  temper,  marly,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  calf  :  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  ihoulders  like  the  moon,  whole  orb 
Through  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artift  views 
At  ev'nmg  from  the  top  of  Fcfole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defcry  new  lands, 
B.ivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  fpotty  globe. 

Milton, 
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Around  him  wide,  immenfe  deflrnction  pours, 
And  earth  is  delug'd  with  the  fanguine  fhowr's. 

Iliad,  xx.  569. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myfelf  Ihould  meet 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 
Ot  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  fhock, 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  checks  of  heaven. 

Richard  II.  aft  3.  fc.    5. 

"  Asrufheth  a  foamy  ftream  from  the  dJrk  lhady 
"  fteep  of  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above, 
"  and  dark  brown  night  refts  on  the  hill  ;  fo  fierce' 
"  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  rufli  forward  the  fons  of  Erin. 
"  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean  followed  by  all 

its  billows,   pours  valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  roiling 


book,   i. 


-Thus  far  thefe  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv'd 

Their  dread  commander.     He,  above  the  reft, 

In  fhape  and  ftature  proudly  eminent, 

Stood  like  a  tow'r  ;  his  form  had  not  yet  loft 

All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appear'd 

Lefs  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excefs 

Of  glory  obfeur'd:  as  when  the  fun  new-rifen 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air 

Shorn  of  his  beams;  or,  from  behind  the  moon 

In  dim  eciipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  fheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.  Milton,  book  1. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whofe  fnowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Diuodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flefh  of  lamb?,  or  yearling  kids, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  thefpring 

of  Ganges  or  Hyaafpes,  Indian  flreams, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chinefes  drive 

With  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  fiend 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Milton,  book  3. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandife  or  elevate. 
Thefe  effect  us  more  'ban  any  other  fort  :  the  reafon 
of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  following  inftan- 
ces: 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 
And  runs  on  crackling  fhrubs  between  the  hills, 
Then  o'er  the  ftubble  up  the  mountain  flies, 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  fkies, 
This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  roars; 
So  fweeps  the  hero  through  the  walled  lhores. 
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its  might  along  the  fliore. 


Fingal,  bock 


"  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  a  rock,    fo  Swa- 
"  ran's  holl  came  on  j   a^  meets  a  rock 
"  waves,  fo  Inisxail  met  Swaran." 


thoufand 
Ibid. 

The  lafl  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  leffening  or 
deprciiing  a  hated  or  difagreeable  object  ;  which  is 
effectually  done  by  refembling  it  to  any  thing  low  or 
defpicable. 

Thus  Milton,  in  his  defcription  of  the  rout  of  the  re- 
bel-angels, happily  exprelTcs  their  terror  and  difmay 
in  the  following  fimile  : 

As  a  herd 

Ot  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng'd 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-ltruck,  purfu'd 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  cryftal  wall  of  heav'n,  which  op'ningwide, 
Roll'd  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  difclos'd 
Into  the  wafteful  deep;    the  monftrous  fight 
Srruck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worfe 
Urg'd  them  behind  ;  headlong  themfelvesthey  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav'n. 

Milton,  book  6. 

By  this  time  the  different  purpofes  of  comparifon, 
and  the  various  impreffions  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are 
fufficiently  illuftraced  by  proper  examples.  This  was 
an  eafy  work.  It  is  more  difficult  to  Jay  down  rules 
about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  companions  ; 
in  what  cirenmftances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  in 
what  circumftances  they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  comparifon  is  not  proper  upon  every  oc- 
casion :  a  man  in  his  cool  and  fedate  moments,  is  not 
difpofed  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and 
reality  to  the  delufive  operations  of  the  imagination  : 
far  lefs  is  he  fo  difpofed,  when  opprefled  with  care, 
or  interefted  in  fome  important  tranfaction  that  occu- 
pies him  totally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obfervable, 
that  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated  by  any  paf- 
fion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  fubjects  : 
he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  objects  by  circumlo- 
cution and  metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  voluntary 
action  to  inanimate  beings.  In  this  warmth  of  mind, 
the  higheft  poetical  flights  are  indulged,  and  the 
boldeft  fimiles  and  metaphors  relifhed.  But  without 
foaring  fo  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to 
relifh  chalte  and  moderate  ornament ;  fuch  as  com- 
parifons  that  fet  the  principal  object  in  a  ftrong  point 
of  view,  or  that  embelhfh  and  diverfify  the  narration. 
In  general,  when  by  any  animating  paffion,  whether 
pleafant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  to  to  the  imagi- 
nation t 
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nation;  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofed  to  every 
fort  of  figurative  expreffion,  and  in  particular  to  com- 
parifons.°  This  in  a  great  meafure  is  evident  from 
the  comparifons  already  mentioned  ;  and  (hall  be  fur- 
ther illuilrated  by  other  inftances.  Love,  for  example, 
in  its  infancy,  roufing  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  difplay  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in 

limiles : 

Troihis.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Creflid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India,  there  {he  lies  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  flae  refides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Oarfelf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Troihis  and  Creffida,  eft  i.fc.  I. 

Again: 

Come,   gentle   night  ;    come,  loving  black-brow'd 

night ! 
Give  me  my  Romeo;  and  when  he  fhall  die, 
Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav'n  fo  fine, 
That  ail  the  world  fhall  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worfhip  to  the  garifh  fun.    . 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  aft  3.  fc.  4. 
But  it  will  be  a   better   illuflrauon  of  the  prefent 
head,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons  are  impro- 
perly introduced.     Similes  are  not  the  language  of  a 
man  in   his  ordinary  flate  of  mind,  difpatching  his 
daily  and  ufual  work :  for  that  reafon,  the  following 
fpeech  of  a  gardner  to  his  fervant  is  extremely  impro- 
per : 
Go  bind  thou  np  yon  dangling  apricots, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreflion  of  their  prodigal  weight; 
Give  fome  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  two-fall:  growing  fprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 
All  mud  be  even  in  our  government. 

Richard  II.  aft  3.  fc.  7. 
The  fertility  of  Shakefpeare's  vein  betrays  him  fre- 
quently into  this  error. 

Rooted   grief,  deep   anguilh,    terror,  remorfe,  de- 
fpair,  and  all  the  fevere  difpiriting  paffions,  are  decla- 
red enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  language  in  ge- 
neral, but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of 
comparifon.     Upon  this  account,  the  fimile  pronoun- 
ced by  young  Rutland,  under  terror  of  death  from  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural: 
So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  ; 
And  fo  he  walks  infultingo'er  his  prey, 
And  fo  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  fword 
And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 

Third  part,  He nry  VI.  at~l  l.fc.  5. 
A  man  fpent  and  difpirited  after  lofing  a  battle,  is 
Kot  difpofed   to  heighten  or  illuftrate  his  difcourfe  by 
fimiles, 

Tork.  With  this  we  charged  again  ;  but  out !  alas, 
We  bodg'd  again  ;  as  1  have  feen  a  fwan 
With  bootlefs  labour  fwira  againft  the  tide, 
And  fpend  her  ftrength  with  over-matching  waves. 
Ah  !  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue ; 
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And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury. 

The  fands  are  number'd  that  make  np  my  life  ; 

Here  nm ft  I  flay,  and  here  my  life  mufl  end. 

Third  part,  Henry  VI.  aft  l.fc.  6. 
Similes  thus    unfeafonably  introduced  are  finely  ri- 
diculed in  the  Rehearfal. 

"  Bayes.     Nov/  here  fhe  mu ft  make  a  fimile. 
"  Smith.     Where's  the  neceffiiy  of  that  Mr.  Bayes? 
11  Bayes.     Becaufe  fhe's  furprifed  ;   that's  a  gene- 
"  ral  rule  ;  you  muft  ever  make  a  fimile  when  yoa 
"  are  furprifed  :  'lis  a  new  way  of  writing." 
A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultlefs,  even  where  it 
is  properly  introduced.     A  comparifon,  like  other  hu- 
man productions,  may  fall  fhort   of  its  end  ;  of  which 
defect  inftances  are  not  rare  even  among  gcod  writers: 
and  to  complete  the  prefent  fubject,  it    will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  fuch  faulty   com- 
parifons.    Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  in- 
ltitutc  a  comparifon  too  faint:  a   diftant  refemblance 
or  contraft  fatigues  the  mind  with  its  obfeurity,  inftead 
of  amufing  it  ;  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one   end  of 
a  comparifon.     The  following  fimiles  feem   to  labour 
under  this  defect. 

K.  Rich.     Give  me   the   crown. — Here,  coufin, 
feize  the  crown, 
Here,  on  this  fide,  my  hand  ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another  ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  full  of  water ; 
That  bucket  down,   and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilft  you  mount  up  on   high. 

Richard  II.  aft.  4.  Jc.  3. 
K.  John.     Oh  !  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 
eye; 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt ; 
And  all  the  fhrouds  wherewith  my  life  fhonld  fail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  or  little  hair  : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  flay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  tittered. 

King  John,  aft  5.fc.  10. 
Tork.     My  uncles  both  are  flain  in  refcuing  me  : 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  fhips  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  purfu'd  by  hunger-ftarved  wolves. 

Third  part,  Henry  VI.  aft  1.  fc.  6. 

The  latter  of  the   two  fimiles  is  good:   the  former, 

becaufe  of  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance,  produces 

no  good  effect,  and  crouds  the  narration  with  the  nfe- 

lefs  image. 

In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  any  elevated  fubjeel,  a  wri- 
ter ought  to  avoid  raifing  a  fimile  upon  a  low  image, 
which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  principal  fubjeel. 
In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  grand  object  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  refembled  to  one  that  is  diminutive,  how- 
ever delicate  the  refemblance  may  be:  for  it  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  a  grand  object  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion, and  fwell  the  mind  ;  in  which  flate,  it  is  difa- 
greeable  to  contract  the  mind  to  a  minute  object,  how- 
ever elegant.  The  refembling  an  object  tov  one  that 
is  greater,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  effect,  by  rai- 
fing or  fwelling  the  mind  ;  for  one  paffes  with  fatisfac- 
tion  from  a  fmall  to  a  great  object;  but  cannot  be 
drawn  down,  without  reluctance,  from  great  to  fmall. 
Hence  the  following  fimiles  are  faulty. 

Meanwhile 
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Compari-      Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  care, 
ion.  Invade  the  Trogans  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wafps,  provok'd  by  children  in  their  play, 
Pour  from  their  manlions  by  the  broad  high-way, 
In  fwarms  the  gniltlefs  traveller  engage, 
Whet  all  their  flings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  ; 
All  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
Allen  their  waxen  domes  and  buzing  progeny  : 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms, 
So  load  their  clamours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

Iliad,  xvi.  312. 
So  barns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o'er) 
Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thirfty  ftill  of  gore  j 
(Bold  fon  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
Untam'd,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  flings. 
Fir'd  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew, 
And  fent  his  foul  with  ev'ry  lance  he  threw. 

Iliad,  xvii.  642. 
An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  the  introducing 
a  refetnbling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  principal  fubject.  Their  re- 
markable difparity,  being  the  moft  (hiking  circum- 
ftance,  feizes  the  mind,  and  never  fails  todeprefs  the 
principal  fubject  by  contraft,  inftead  of  railing  it  by 
refemblance  :  and  if  the  difparity  be  exceeding  great, 
the  llmile  takes  on  an  air  of  burlefque  ;  nothing  being 
more  ridiculous  than  to  force  an  object  out  of  its  pro- 
per rank  in  nature,  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly 
luperior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  comparifon. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  fpring. 

Odyjfey,  xxi.  ji. 
Such  a  fimile  upon  the  fimpleft  of  all  actions,  that  of 
opening  a  lock,  is  pure  burlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  compa- 
nions from  any  image  that  is  naufeous,  ugly,  or  re- 
markably difagreeable ;  for  however  ftrong  the  re- 
femblance may  be,  more  will  be  loft  than  gained  by 
fuch  comparifon.  Therefore  we  cannot  help  con- 
demning, though  with  fome  reluctancy,  the  following 
fimile,  or  rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applaufe 
Did'ft  thou  beat  heav'n  with  bleffing  Bolingbrokc 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'ft  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimm'd  up  in  thine  own  defires, 
Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him, 
That  thou  provok'it  thyfelf  to  caft  him  up. 
And  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didft  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  Royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  would'ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howl'lt  to  find  it. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  aft  l.fc.  6. 
The  ftrongeft  objection  that  can  lie  againfl  a  com- 
parifon is,  that  it  confifts  in  words  only,  not  in  fenfe. 
Such   falfe  coin,  or  baftard-wit,  does  extremely  well 
in  burlefque  ;    but  is  far  below   the  dignity  of   the 
epic,  or  of  any  ferious  compofuion. 
The  noble  fifter  of  Popiicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome;   chafte  as  the  icicle 
That's  curdl'd  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

Coriolanus,  aft  $.fc.   3. 

There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  between  an  icicle 

and  a  woman,  chafte  or  unchafte  :  but  chaftity  is  cold 

3 


in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  pro-  Compari- 
per  fenfe;  and  this   verbal  refemblance,  in  the  hurry       fon. 
and  glow  of  compofing,  has  been  thought  a  fufficient  Co™parti- 
foiindation  of  the  fimile.     Such   phantom    limilcs  are  »    tion- 
mere   witticifms,    which  ought   to   have   no   quarter,      ""*      ' 
except  where  purpofely  introduced  to  provoke  lauo-h- 
ter.     Lucian,  in  his  difTertation  upon  hiftory,  talking 
of  a  certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparifon, 
which  is  verbal  merely. 

"  This  author's  defcriptions  are  fo  cold,  that  they 
"  furpafs  the  Cafpian  fnow.  and   all  the  ice  of  the 


"  north." 


-But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 


This  word  rebellion  had  froze  them  up 
As  fifJi  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  aft  l.fc.  3. 
Pope  has  feveral  fimiles  of  the  fame  ftamp. 
And  hence  one  mafter  patiion  in  the  breaft, 
Like  Aaron's  ferpent,  /Wallows  up  the  reft. 

Epifl.  2.  /.  131. 
And  again,  talking  of  this  fame  ruling  or  mafter  paf- 
fion ; 

Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurfe  ; 

Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  1 

Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow'r; 

As  heav'n's  blefs'd  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 

Ibid.  I.  145-.. 
Where  the  fubject  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous,  fuch 
fimiles  are  far  from   being   improper.      Horace  faya 
pleafantly, 

Qltanquam  tu  levior  cortice.  Lib..  3.  od.  9.. 

And  Shakefpeare, 

In  breaking  oaths  he's  ftronger  than  Hercules. 
And   this  leads   to  obferve,  that  befides  the  fore- 
going comparifons,  which  are   all  ferious,  there  is  a 
fpecies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of   which  is   to  excite 
gaiety  and  mirth.     Take  the  following  examples. 
Falftaff  fpeaking  to  his  page  : 

"  I   do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow  that 
"  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one." 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  aft  l.fc.  10. 
'*  I  think  he  is  not   a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe- 
"  dealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him 
"  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
"  nut."  As  you  like •  it,  aft  l.fc.  10, 

This  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo, 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do. 

Hudibras,  canto  1. 

"  Books,  like  men,  their  authors,  have  but  one 

"  way  of  coming  into  the   world  ;  but  there    are 

"  ten  thoufand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more." 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

"  The  moft  accomplifhed  way  of  uling  books  at 

"  preftnt  is,  to  ferve  them  as  fome  do  lords,  learn 

"  their  titles,  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance." 

Ibid. 
u  He  does  not  confider,   that  fincery  in  love  is 
a  as  much  out  of  fafhion  as  fwcet  fnuff ;  no  body 
"  takes  it  now."  Carelefs  Hufband. 

COMPARTITION,  in  architecture,  denotes  the 
nfeful  and  graceful  difpofition  of  the  whole  ground- 
plot  of  an  edifice,  into  rooms  of  ofhee,  and  of  recep- 
tion or  entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT* 
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Compart-        COMPARTMENT,  in  general,  is  a  defign  compo- 
ment,     fed  of  Several  different  figures,  difpoied  with  fymme- 
Compafs.    XVy}  to  adorn  a  panerre,  a  ceiling,  &c. 
""      "       '      A  compartment  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement 
of  them,  of  different  colours,   and  varnilhed,  for  the 
decoration  of  a  building.     Compartments  in   garden- 
ing, are  an  affeniblage  of  beds,  plots,  borders,  walks, 
&c.   difpofed   in  the  molt   advantageous    manner  that 
the  ground  will  admit  of.     Compartments  in  heraldry, 
are  otherwife  called  partitions. 

COMPASS,  or  Mariner's  Steering  Compass,  is  an 
instrument  ufed  at  tea  by  pilots  to  direct  and  afcertain 
the  courfe  of  their  (hips.  It  confifts  of  a  circular  brafs 
box,  which  contains  a  paper  card  with  the  32  points 
of  the  compafs,  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle  that  always 
turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  fmall  declination  va- 
riable at  different  places.     See  Variation. 

The  needle  with  the  card  turns  on  an  upright  pin 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  In  the  centre  of  the 
needle  is  fixed  a  brafs  conical  focket  or  cap,  whereby 
the  card  hanging  on  the  pin  turns  freely  round  the 
centre. 

The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glafs,  that  the 
card's  motion  may  not  be  difturbed  by  the  wind.  The 
whole  is  enclofed  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  is 
fufpended  by  brafs  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  preferve  the 
card  horizontal.  The  compafs-box  is  to  be  fo  placed 
in  the  lhip,  that  the  middle  Section  of  the  box,  parallel 
to  its  fides,  may  be  parallel  to  the  middle  Section  of 
the  (hip  along  its  keel. 

The  compafs  being  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
navigation,  it  is  reafonable  to  expect:  that  the  greatest 
attention  mould  be  ufed  in  its  conltruction,  and  every 
attempt  to  improve  it  carefully  examined,  and,  if  pro- 
per, adopted.  But  fo  carelefs  are  the  generality  of 
commanders  of  this  moft  ufeful  instrument,  that  almoft 
all  the  compalfes  ufed  on  board  merchant-fhips  have 
their  needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  (teel-wire,  each 
of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  ob- 
tufe  angle;  and  their  ends,  being  applied  together, 
make  an  acute  one:  fo  that  the  whole  reprefents  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  of 
the  card,  is  placed  the  brafs  cap.  Now,  if  we  exa- 
mine a  number  of  thefe  cards,  we  (hall  rarely,  if  ever, 
find  them  all  in  the  fame  direction,  but  they  will  all 
vary  more  or  lefs,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  true 
direction,  but  fr»m  one  another. 

Thefe  irregularities  are  owing  to  the  Structure  of 
the  needle;  for  the  wires  of  which  it  is  cotnpofed  are 
only  hardened  at  the  ends  ;  now,  if  thefe  ends  are  not 
equally  hard,  or  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher 
than  the  other,  when  they  come  to  be  put  together, 
in  fixing  them  to  the  card,  that  end  which  is  hardeft 
will  deftroy  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  other  ;  by  which 
means  the  hardeft  end  will  have  the  moft  power  in 
directing  the  card,  and  confequently  make  it  vary  to- 
ward its  own  direction  :  and,  as  the  wires  are  difpo- 
fed in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thefe  cards  can  have  but 
little  force,  fo  that  they  will  often,  when  drawn  afide, 
ftand  at  the  diitance  of  fevcral  dtgrees  on  either  jfide 
the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn  :  for  all  mag- 
nerical  bodies  receive  an  additional  Itrength  by  being 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  magnetifm,  and 
act  proportionably  lefs  vi^oronlly  when  turned  out  of 
it ;  wherefore,  when  thefe  kind  of  needles  are  drawn 


afide  from  their  true  point,  two  of  the  parallel  fides  Compafs. 
of  the  lozenge  will  confpire,  more  directly  than  be* 
fore,  with  the  earth's  magnctifm ;  and  the  other  two 
will  be  lefs  in  that  direction  :  by  which  means  the 
two  fides  will  very  much  impede  its  return  ;  and 
the  two  latter  will  have  that  impediment  to  over- 
come, as  well  as  the  friction,  by  their  own  force 
alone. 

To  remove  thefe  inconveniences,  fome  needles  are 
made  of  one  piece  of  ft  eel  of  a  fpring  temper,  and 
broad  towards  the  ends,  but  tapering  towards  the 
middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the  ci>p.  At 
the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  angle,  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  (kill  or  fancy  of  the  workman.  Thefe 
needles,  though  infinitely  preferable  to  the  other,  are, 
however,  far  from  being  perfect:  ;  for  every  needle 
of  this  form  hath  fix  poles  inftead  of  two,  one  at  each 
end,  two  where  it  becomes  tapering,  and  two  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle  ;  this  is  owing  to  their  fhape  ;  for 
the  middle  part  being  very  (lender,  it  has  not  fub- 
ftance  enough  to  conduct  the  magnetic  ftreain  quite 
through,  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  all  thefe  poles 
appear  very  distinctly,  when  examined  with  a  glafs 
that  is  fprinkled  over  with  magnetic  fand.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  needle  from 
pointing  true  ;  but  as  it  has  lefs  force  to  move  the  card 
than  when  the  magnetic  ftream  moves  in  large  curves 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  imper- 
fection. 

Thefe  inconveniences  induced  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Knight  to  contrive  a  new  fea-compafs,  which  came  in- 
to ule  on  board  all  the  (hips  of  war.  The  needle  in 
this  inftrument  is  quite  Straight,  and  fquare  at  the 
ends;  and  confequently  has  only  two  poles,  though 
about  the  hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are  a  little 
confuted.  Needles  of  this  construction,  after  vibra- 
ting a  long  time,  will  always  point  exactly  in  the 
fame  direction  ;  and  if  drawn  ever  fo  little  on  one 
fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  fenfible  dif- 
ference. We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular 
parallelopiped  is  the  belt  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as 
the  fimpleft,  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  fmall  as 
poffible. 

And  as  the  weight  (hould  be  removed  to  the  great- 
eft  diitance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  circle  of 
brafs,  of  the  fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  ad- 
ded, which  will  ferve  alio  to  Support  the  card,  which 
may  then  be  made  of  this  paper,  without  any  thing 
to  ftiffen  it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card, 
and  the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pla- 
ced low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under 
the  needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  needle  becomes 
unnecclfary. 

The  above  observations  will  be  eafily  understood 
from  viewing  the  Several  parts  of  the  instrument  as 
rcprefented  on  Plate  CXL1V.  where  fig.  6.  is  the  card, 
with  the  needle  KL,  and  its  cap  M,  fixed  upon  it, 
being  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  card.  Fig.  8. 
is  a  perspective  view  of  the  b.^ck  fide  of  thecard,  where 
AB  represents  the  turning  down  of  the  brafs  edge,  C 
the  under  part  of  the  cap,  D  and  E  two  (tiding  weights 
to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two  fcrews  th.it  Six 
the  brafs  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle.  Fig.  7.  is  the  pe- 
deftal  that  Supports  the  card,  containing  a  Screwing 
needle,  fixed  in  two  fmall  grooves  to  receive  it,  by 

means 
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Compafs.  means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  manner  of  a  port-crayon     teir.pefluons  fea. 


COM 

Improved  feas-ceispaflcs  have  lately  Compafs. 


the  ftem,  is  filed  into  an  octagon,  that  it   may  be     been  conftrudted  by  Mr  M'Culloch  of  London    f  and 


the  more  eafily  unferewed.     For  its  further  illustration 
and  application  to  ufe,  fee  Navigation. 

The  invention  of  the  eompafs  is  ufually  afcribed  to 
Flavio  da  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan  about 
the  year  1302;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  territory  of 
Principato,  which  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, where  he  was  born,  has  a  eompafs  for  its  arms 


for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent),  that  are  reported 
to  be  the  belt  of  any  yet  ufed.  The  particulars  are 
as  follow. 

Fig.  1.  is  a  fection  of  the  fleering  eompafs.  Aaaaa, 
The  common  wooden-box,  with  its  lid.  bb,  The  brafs 
compafs-box.  cc,  The  glafs  cover  to  ditto,  da,  The 
hollow  conical  bottom,     e.  The  prop  upon   which  the 


Others   lay  that  Marcus  Paulus,  a  Venetian,  making  eompafs  isfupported  inftead  of  gimbals  ;   the  fpherical 

a  journey  to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  with  top  which  is  finely  polifhed,  and  the  2ptx  of  the  hol- 

him  in  1260.     What  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that  low  cone  is   fitted  in  a   peculiar  manner  to  receive  it. 

at  firft  they  ufed  the  eompafs  in  the  fame  manner  as  ff,   A  quantity  of  lead  run  round  the  bottom  and  cone 

the  Chinefe  {till  do ;  /.  e.  they  let  it  float  on  a  little  of  the   compafs-box,  to  balance  and  keep  it   fteadily 

piece  of  cork,  inltead  of  fufpending  it  on  a  pivot.     It  horizontal,     gg,  The  card  and  the   magnetic  needle 

s  added,  that  their  emperor  Chiningus,  a  celebrated  bent  in  fuch  a  manner   that  the  point  of    the  conical 

aftrologer,  had  a  knowledge   of  it    1120  years  before  pivot  on  which    it  moves    and   isfupported,  may  be 

Chrift.     The  Chinefe  only  divide  their  eompafs  into  24  brought  very  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as 

points.     Fauchette  relates  fome  verfes  of  Guoyot  de  to  the  centre  of  motion,     hbt  Two  guards,  which    by 


Provence,  who  lived  in  France  about  the  year  1200, 
which  feem  to  make  mention  of  the  eompafs  under  the 
name  of  marineite,  or  mariner's  flone ;  which  mow  it 
to  have  been  ufed  in  France  near  ico  years  before  ei- 
ther the  Melfite  or  Venetian.  The  French  even  lay 
claim  to  the  invention,  from  the.  feur  de  lys  wherewith 
all  nations  fhall  diftinguifh  the  north  point  of  the  card. 
With  as  much  reafonDr.  Wallis  afcribes  it  to  the  Eng- 
liih,  from  its  name  eompafs,  by  which  name  molt  na 


means  of  two  pins  /'/',  affixed  tothecompifs-box,  prevents 
it  from  turning  round  and  deceiving  the  fteerfnjan. 

Fig.  2.  a  pcrfpedtive  view  of  the  fleering  eompafs, 
with  the  lid  off  and  the  front  laid  open.  hh,  The 
guards,  b,  The  compafs-box.  e,  The  prop,  &c.  as 
in  fig.  1. 

Fig.  3.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  eompafs.  b,  The 
compafs-box.  h,  One  of  the  guards,  e,  The  prop, 
as  in  fig.  1.  and  2.  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  azt- 


tions  call  it,  and    which  he  obferves  is  ufed  in  many     muth  eompafs,  inftead  of  being  fcrewed  to  the  bottom 


parts  of  England  to  fignify  a  circle, 

Though  the  mariner's  eompafs  has  been  long  in  ufe, 
the  belt  construction  of  it  was  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences, till  the  late  improvement  which  it  has 
received  from  the  invention  and  experiments  of  Dr. 
Gowin  Knight,  and  the  farther  emendation  of  Mr. 
Smeaton,  as  has  been  defcribed  under  the  article  Azi- 
muth (Vol.  II.) 

The  eompafs  hath  fometimes  been  obferved  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  electricity  of  its  glafs  cover  :  and 
this  from  fo  flight  an  application  of  the  finger  as  was 
barely  necelTary  to  wipe  off  a  little  dnft.  The  fame 
glafs,  rubbed  a  little  more  with  the  finger,  a  bit  of 
mnilin,  or  paper,  would  attract  either  end  of  the  needle, 


of  the  wood-box,  ftands  in  a  brafs  focket,  and  may  be 
turned  round  at  pleafure.  1.  A  brafs  bar,  upon  which 
the  fight  vanes  are  fixed.  2.  A  dark  glafs,  which 
moves  up  or  down  on  3.  the  fight  vane.  4.  A  mag- 
nifying glafs,  which  is  alfomoveable  on  the  other  vane. 
5.  The  nonius  or  vernier.  6.  A  Aide  for  moving  the 
vernier  fo  as  to  Itop  the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth. 
7.  A  double  convex  glafs,  by  which  the  divifions  on 
the  vernier  may  be  read  with  accuracy. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  fection  reprefenting  another  application 
of  the  magnetic  needle  and  card,  conftrucfed  by 
Mr  M'Culloch.  Aaaa,  The  common  wood-box.  bb, 
The  brafs  compafs-box.  cc,  The  brafs  fupport  for  the 
circle  and  pendulum,  d,  The  pendulum,  e,  The  ao;a:c. 


fo  as  to  hold  it  to  the  glafs  for  feveral  minutes,  far  out    ff,  The  magnetic  needle  and  card,    gg,  The  brafscir 


of  the  due  direction,  according  to  that  part  of  the 
glafs  which  was  moft  excited.  And  when  the  needle,  af- 
ter adhering  to  the  glafs,  has  dropped  loofe,  and  made 
vibrations,  thofe  would  not  be  bifecled  as  ufual  by 
that  point  where  the  needle  fhould  reft,  but  would  ei- 
ther be  made  all  on  one  fide,  or  be  very  unequally  di- 
vided, by  means  of  fome  remains  of  electrical  virtue  in 


cle.  hh,  The  glafs  cover  and  brafs  ring.  /,  The  lead 
weight.  N.  B.  All  the  centres  of  motion  are  in  the 
fame  plane. 

"  In  one  particular  this  patent  eompafs  is  confldered 
as  an  improvement  on  the  common  compsfTes,  in  as  far 
as  the  needle  is  both  longer  and  broader  ;  hence  its 
magnetifm  mult  be  ftronger,  and  of  courfe  the  line  of 


that  part  of  the  glafs  which  had  attracted  the  needle,  its  magnetic  direction  correfpondent  with  the  card.  In 
until  at  length,  after  15  minutes  or  more,  all  the  elec-  another  particular,  in  order  to  prevent  the  motions  of 
iricity  being  difcharged,  the  magnetical  power  took  the  velTel  from  affecting  the  needle,  which  is  the  molt 
place.  The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to  moi-  definable  object,  the  patent  compafs-box,  inftead  of 
ften  the  furface  of  the  glafs  ;  a  wet  finger  will  doit  im-  fwing-ng  in  gimbals  at  right  angies  to  each  other,  is 
mediately  andefFectually.  The  mariner's  eompafs  with  fupported  in  its  very  centre  upon  a  prop  ;  and  what- 
a  chart  is  much  lefs  dangeroiifly  moved  than  the  com-  ever  motion  the  other  parts  of  the  box  may  have,  this 
mon  eompafs  with  a  bare  needle  :  and  the  deeper,  or  centre  being  in  the  ver:exof  the  hollow  cone,  may  be 
farther  diftant,  the  needle  hangs  below  the  glafs,  the  conlidered  as  relatively  at  reft;  and  therefore  gives 
lefs  diflurbance  it  is  likely  to  receive.  little  or  no  diltujbance  to  the  needle.  Again,  the  pi- 
Notwithftanding  the  various  contrivances  that  have  vot  or  centre  upon  which  the  needle  turns,  is  fo  con- 
been  made  to  prevent  the  card  from  being  much  af-  trived  as  to  Itand  always  perpendicular  over  the  centre 
fected  by  the  motions  of  the  {hip,  they  have  always  of  the  compafs-box,  or  apex  of  the  hollow  cone,  as 
been  found  too  delicate  to  encounter  the  {hocks  of  a  upon  a  fixed  point ;  and  is  therefore  {till  lefs  affected 
Vol.  V.  N  a  ^ 
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Compafs.  by  the   morions_6f  the  veucT.     Thus   the  centres   of 

' - \m<>ikzrTgrwiiy,  anti  of  magnetifra,  arc  brought  a! molt 

all  to  the  fame  point  ;  the  advantagesof  which  will  be. 
readily  perceived  by  any  perfon  acquainted  with  me- 
chanical principles.  Experience  therefore  will  afcer- 
tain   the   utility  of  this    improvement."     M'Culloch's 

Account. 

Of  Dr  Knight's  Azimuth  Compafs,  as  improved  by 
Mr  Smeaton,  a  defcription  was  given  under  the  article 
Azimuth,  and  a  figure  in  Plate  LXXVI1.  The 
ufe  of  the  azimuth  compafs  is  for  finding  the  fun's 
maffnetical  azimuth,  or  amplitude  ;  and  thence  the  va- 
riation of  the  compafs.  If  the  observation  be  for  an 
amplitude  at  fun-riling,  or  for  an  azimuth  before  noon, 
apply  the  centre  of  the  index  on  the  weft  point  of  the 
card,  within  the  box;  fo  that  the  four  lines  on  the 
ed"-eof  the  card,  and  thofe  on  the  inlide  of  the  box, 
may  meet.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  the  fun's  am- 
plitude fetting,  or  an  azimuth  in  the  afternoon,  turn 
the  centre  of  the  index  right  againft  the  eaft  point  of 
the  card,  and  make  the  lines  within  the  box  concur 
with  thofe  on  the  card  :  the  inltrument  thus  fitted 
for  obfervation,  turn  the  index  be  towards  the  fun,  till 
the  lhadow  of  the  thread  ae  fall  directly  on  the  flit  of 
the  fight,  and  on  the  line  that  is  along  the  middle  of 
the  index  :  then  will  the  inner  edge  of  the  index  cut 
the  degree  and  minute  of  the  fun's  magnetical  azimuth 
from  the  north  or  fouth.  But  note,  that  if,  when  the 
compafs  is  thus  placed,  the  azimuth  is  lefs  than  45  ° 
from  the  fouth,  and  the  index  turned  towards  the  fun, 
it  will  pafs  off  the  divifions  of  the  limb:  the  inffrument 
therefore  in  this  cafe  unift  be  turned  juft  a  quarter  of 
the  compafs,  i.  e.  the  centre  of  the  index  mult  be 
placed  on  the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  card,  accord- 
ing as  the  fun  is  from  you  ;  and  then  the.  edge  will 
cut  the  degree  of  the  magnetic  azimuth,  or  the  fun's 
azimuth  from  the  north,  as  before. 

The  fun's  magnetical  amplitude  thus  found,  the  va- 
riation of  the  needle  is  thus  determined.  Being  out 
at  fea  the  15th  of  May  1717,  in  450  north  latitude, 
the  tables  give  me  the  fun's  latitude  19°  norih,  and 
his  eaft  amplitude  2  702j<  north  :  by  the  azimuth  com- 
pafs, I  find  the  fun's  magnetical  amplitude  at  his  ri- 
ling and  fetting;  and  find  he  rifes,  11.gr.  between  the 
62d  and  63d  degree,  reckoning  from  the  north  towards 
the  eaft  point  of  the  compafs,  i.  e.  between  the  27th 
and  28th  degree,  reckoning  from  the  eaft.  The  mag- 
netical amplitude,  therefore,  being  here  equai  to  the 
true  one,  the  needle  has  no  variation  ;  but  if  the  fun 
at  his  riling  fhould  have  appeared  between  the  J2d  and 
53d  degree  from  the  north  lOwarJs  the  eaft;  his  mag- 
netical amplitude  would  then  have  been  between  37 
and  38  degrees,  i.  e.  about  10  degrees  greater  than 
the  true  amplitude  ;  therefore,  the  needle  would  vary 
about  10  degrees  north-epfterly.  If  the  magnetical 
eaft  amplitude  found  by  the  inltrument  fhould  be  lefs 
than  the  true  amplitude,  their  difference  would  mow 
the  variation  of  the  needle  eaflerly.  If  the  true  eaft 
amplitude  be  fouthward,  as  alfo  the  magnetical  ampli- 
tude, and  this  ialt  be  the  greater;  the  variation  of  the 
needle  will  be  north  weft  ;  and  vice  verfa. 

What  has  been  faid  of  north-eaft  amplitudes  holds 
alfo  of  fouth-weft  ;  and  what  of  fouth-eaft  amplitudes 
holds  of  north-weft  amplitudes.  Laftly,  if  ampli- 
tudes be  found  of  different  denominotions,  v.  gr.  if 
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the  true  amplitude  be  fix  degrees  north,  and  the  mag-   1 
netical    amplitude   five  degrees  iouih  ;  the   variation,  v 
which   in  this  cafe  is  north-weft,  will  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  magnetical  and  true  amplitudes:  underftand 
the  fame  lor  weft  amplitudes. 

The  variation  may  hkewife  be  found  from  the  azi- 
muih  :  but  in  that  cafe,  the  fun's  declination,  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  his  altitude,  muft  be  given,  that  his 
true  azimuth  may  be  found. 

This  inltrument  is  alfo  ufefiil  in  fettling  the  fhip's 
wake,  in  order  to  find  the  lee-way  ;  and  alfo  to  find 
the  bcanngs  of  head-lands,  and  other  objects. 

CoaiPA^s  is  alfo  an  inltrument  of  confieicrable  ufe  in 
furveying  land,  dialing,  &c. 

Its  ltruclure,  in  the  main,  is  the  func  with  that  of 
the  mariner's  compafs  ;  confifting,  like  that,  of  a  box 
and  needle:  the  principal  difference  coufifts  in  this, 
that  inftead  of  the  needle's  being  fitted  into  the  card, 
and  playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone  ; 
the  card  being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a 
circle  divided  in  360  degrees  011  the  limb.  Sec  fig.  5.  Plate 
This  inftrtiment  is  or  obvious  ufe  to  travellers,  to  di-  CXL1V. 
reef  them  in  their  road  ;  and  to  miners,  to  lliow  thera 
what  way  to  dig,  with  other  confiderable  ufes. 

1.  To  take  the  declination  of  a  wa//  by  the  Compafs. 
Apply  that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is 
marked  along  the  fide  of  the  wall ;  the  number  of  de- 
grees over  which  the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and  on  that  fide  ; 
v  gr.  if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards 
the  north,  that  wall  may  be  fhone  on  by  the  fun  at 
noon  ;  if  it  fix  over  fifty  degrees,  couniing  from  the 
north  towards  the  eaft,  the  declination  is  lo  many  de- 
grees from  north  towards  eaft.  , 

But  fince  the  needle  it-felt"  declines  from  the  north 
towards  the  weft,  with  us,  130;  it  muft  be  noted, 
that  to  retrieve  the  irregularity,  130  are  always  to  be 
added  to  the  degrees  lhown  by  the  needle,  when  the 
declination  of  the  wali  is  towards  the  cait ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  declination  is  towards  the  weft,  the  de- 
clination of   the  needle  ii  to  be  hi btr acted. 

2.  To  take  an  angle  with  the  Cop  pafs.  Suppofe  the 
angle  required  be  DriE,  rig.  4.  apply  that  fide  of  the 
compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marled  to  one  of  the 
lines  AD  ;  when  the  needle  refts,  obferve  the  degrees 
at  which  its  north  point  ftands,  which  fuppole  80 ;  fo 
many  degrees  does  the  line  decline  irom  the  meridian. 
In  the  fame  manner  take  the  declination  of  the  line 
AE,  which  fuppofe  2150  ;  fiibtracf  So0  from  215, 
the  remainder  is  135  ;  which  fubtracfed  from  180, 
there  will  remain  450  ;  the  qu  ntiiy  of  the  angle  re- 
quired. But  it  the  difference  between  the  declination 
of  the  two  lines  execeo  i8ou;  inthatcale,  i8o°niufibe 
fnbtrac~ted  from  the  dihcrence:  the  remainder  thtn  is 
the  aiiglc  required. 

In  mtafuring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  needs 
not  any  regard  be  had  to  the  variation  ;  that  being  fup- 
pofed  the  fdme  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a  plot  oj  a  field  by  the  Compafs.  Suppofe 
the  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fig.  10.  for  the  greater 
accuracy  let  there  be  two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian 
line  of  the  compafs,  place  it  horizontal,  and  through 
the  fights  look  along  the  fide  AB,  or  a  line  parallel  to 
it;  applying  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouth  point 
of  the  compafs.     Draw  a  rough  fetich  of  the  field  by 

the 
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Compafs,  the  eye,  and  on  the  correfponding  line  enter  down  the 
Compares  decree  to  which  the  needle  points,  which  fnppofc  90, 
*— — v— '  meaihre   the  length  of  the  fide,  and  enter  that  too, 
which  foppofe  ten  chains. 

Ift  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fides 
and  angles  or'  the  field  ;  the  fides,  which  fuppofe  70, 
65,  7c,  44,  50  fathom  ;  and  the  angles,  which  fup- 
pofe 30,  100,  130,  240,  300,  degrees.  To  protract 
the  field,  fet  down  the  feveral  angles  obferved,  one 
after  another,  and  fubtract  the  lefler  from  the  next 
greater :  thus  will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  feveral 
angles,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  that  include  them. 
'    For  the  reft,  fee  Geometry. 

Note,  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together, 
muft  make  twice  as  many  right  angles;  abating. two 
if  no  miftake  has  been  committed. 

Azimuth  Compass.     Se  e  Az  1  m  u t  k  . 

CoMPASS-Dials,  are  fmooth  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brafs  or  filver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  fhow  the  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  direction  of  a  needle  that  indicates 
how  to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  till 
the  cock  or  ftyle  ftand  directly  over  the  needl«  ;  but 
thefe  can  never  be  very  exact,  becaufe  of  the  variation 
of  the  needle  itfelf.     See  Compass  and  Dialing. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Compasses,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  for  defcribing  circles,  mcafuring 
figures,  ire. 

The  common  compaffes  confift  of  two  fharp-pointed 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  other  metal, 
joined  together  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they 
move  as  on  a  centre.  Thofe  compaffes  are  of  the 
belt  fort  in  which  the  pin  or  axle  on  which  the  joint 
turns,  and  a!fo  half  the  joint  itfelf,  is  made  of  fteel,  as 
the  oppofite  metals  wear  more  equable.  The  perfec- 
tion of  them  may  be  known  by  the  eafy  and  uniform 
opening  and  (hutting  of  their  legs;  one  of  which  is 
fometimes  made  to  take  in  and  out,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  two  other  points  to  defcribe  with  ink,  black- 
lead,  or  other  materials. 

There  are  now  ufed  compaffes  0f  various  kinds  and 
contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  ufes  they 
are  intended  for;  as, 

Compasses  of  three  Legs,  or  Triangular  Compaffes, 
are,  fetting  afide  the  excels  of  a  leg,  of  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  with  die  common  ones:  their  ufe  being  to  take 
three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to  form  triangles  ;  to 
lay  down  three  pofitions  of  a  map>  to  be  copied  at 
-once,  &c. 

Beam  Compasses  confift  of  a  long  branch;  or  beam, 
made  of  brafs  or  wood,  carrying  two  brsfs  sudors, 
the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  Aiding  along  the 
beam,  with  a  fcrew  to  fatten  it  on  oecaiion.  To  the 
curfors  may  be  fcrewed  points  of  any  kind,  whether 
fteel  for  pencils,  or  the  like.  It  is  ufed  to  draw  large 
circles,  to  take  great  extents,  toy.  To  the  fixed  curfor 
is  fometimes  applied  an  a  dj  lifting  or  micrometer 
fcrew,  by  which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  extreme 
nicety.  Mr  [ones  of  Holhoin  has  made  beam  com- 
putes to  adjaft  to  the  ?T'5-Tdth  of  an  inch. 

d  mp asses.    See  Caliper. 

Clockmaker's  Compasses  are  joined  like  the  com- 
mon cotnpailVs,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  like  the  fpring 
cornpatfes;  only  of  different  ufe,  ferving  here  to  keep 
the  inftrument  firm  at  any,  opening.     They  are  made 
,  Very  ftrong,  with  the  points  of  their  legs  of  well  tern- 
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pered  fteel,  as  being  ufed  to  draw  lines  on  paftc-bo?.rd  Competes 

or  copper,  » K, ' 

Cylindrical  and  Spherical  Compasses,  confifi  of  four 
branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  twoof  which  are  circular, 
and  two  fiat,  a  little  bent  on  the  ends  :  their  ufe  is  to 
take  the  diameter,  ihicknefs,  or  caliber  of  round  or 
cylindric  bodies;   fuch  as  cannons,  pipes,  <tc. 

Elliptic  Compasses.      Their  ufe  is  to  draw  ellipfes,      F]atft 
or  ovals  of  auy  kind  :  they  confift  of  a  beam  A  B   CXLIV. 
about  a  foot  long,  bearing   three  curfors  ;   to  one  o!  fig.  9. 
which   may   be  ferewed  points   of  any  kind  :  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other  two  are  rivited  two  Hiding  dove- 
tails, adjufled  in  grooves  made  in  the  crofs  branches  of 
the  beam.     The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way, 
by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  crofs ;  fo  that  when  the  beam  has 
gone  half  way  about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the 
whole  length  of  one  of  the  branches;  and  when  the  beam 
has  got  quite  round,  the  fame  dove-tail   has  got  back 
the  whole  length  of  the  branch.   Underftand  the  fame 
of  the  other  dove-tail. 

Note,  the  diftance  between  the  two  Hiding  dove-  tails 
is  the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  eliipfis  ;  fo 
that  by  changing  that  diftance,  the  eliipfis  will  be  round- 
er or  (tenderer.  Under  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the 
crofs  are  placed  four  fteel  points  to  keep  it  fail. 

The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  eafy  :  by  turning  round 
the  long  branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will 
draw  the  eliipfis  required.  Its  figure  ihows  both  its 
ufe  and  conftruction. 

German  Compasses  have  their  legs  a  little  bent  out- 
wards, towards  the  top  ;  fo  that  when  flint,  the  points 
only  meet. 

Hair  Compasses  are  fo  contrived  within  fide  by  a 
fin  all  adjufiing  fcrew  to  one  of  the  legs,  as  to  take  an 
extent  to  a  hair's  breadth. 

Lapidary' 's Compasses  are  a  piece  of  wood,  inform 
of  the  fhaft  of  a  plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  its 
length  ;  with  this  they  meafure  the  angles,  ire.  of 
jewels  and  precious  ftones,  as  they  cut  them.  There 
is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brafs  rule,  fattened  there  at  one 
end  by  a  pin;  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  brafs  level :  with  this  kind  of  afquare  they  take 
the  angles  of  the /tones,  laying  them  on  the  fhaft  as 
they  cut  them. 

Proportional  Compass  £sare  thofe  whofe  joint  lies  be- 
tween the  points  terminating  each  leg:  they  are 
either  fimple  or  compound.  In  the  former  fort  the 
centre  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe  ferves  only  for 
one  proportion. 

Compound  proportional  Co  MP  As  SE  s  cord&of  l^oyzns,     Plate 
or  fides  of  brafs,  which  lie  upon  each  other  fo  nicely    CXLV. 
as  to  appear  bat  one  when  they  are  fhur.     Thefe  fides  fig.  6. 
eafilyopen,  and  move  about  a  centre,  which  is  itfelf 
moveable  in  a  hollow  canal  cut  through   the  greater! 
part  of  their  length.     To  this  centre  on  each  jide  is 
affixed  a  fiiding  piece  A  of  a  fmall  length,  with  a  fine 
line  drawn  on  it  ferving  as  an  index,  to  be  fet  againffc 
other  lines  or  divifions  placed  upon  the  compalies  on 
both  fides.     Thefe  lines  are,  1.  A  line  of  lines.     2.  A 
line  of  fuperficies,  areas,  or  planes.  2.  A  line  of  folids. 
4.  A  line  of  circles,   or  rather  of  polygons  to  be  in- 
ferred in  circles.     Thefe   lints  are  ali  equally    di- 
vided ;  the  three  firft  from  1  to  20,  the  laft  from  6  to 
20.     Their  ufes  are  as  follow  : 

N  n  2  By 
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Compafs.       By  the  line  of  lines  you  divide  a  given  line  into  any 

' -—  number  of  equal  parts;  for  by  placing  the  index   A 

ao-ainlt  1,  and  (brewing  it  faft,  if  you  open  the  com- 
paffes, then  the  diftance  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  equal.  If  you  place  the  index  againft  2,  and 
open  the  compares,  the  diftance  between  the  points  of 
the  longer  legs  B  B,  will  be  twice  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  fhorter  ones  C  C  ;  and  thus  a  line  isbife&ed, 
or  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the  index  be  placed 
againft  3,  and  the  com pafles  opened,  the  diftances  be- 
tween the  points  will  be  as  3  to  1,  and  fo  a  line  is  di- 
vided into  three  equal  parts ;  and  fo  yon  proceed  for 
any  other  number  of  parts  under  10. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  planes  anfwer  to  the 
fquares  of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines ;  for  becaufe  firper- 
ficies  or  planes  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  their 
_;!;e  fides  ;  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  againft 
2  in  the  line  of  planes,  then  the  diftance  between  the 
fin alf  points  will  be  the  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is 
one  ;  bin  the  diftance  of  the  larger  points  will  be  the 
like  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is  two  ;  or  twice  as 
large.  If  the  index  be  placed  at  3,  and  the.  compaffes 
opened,  the  diftances  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  the  like  fide  of  planes  whofe  area  are  as  1  to  5; 
and  fo  of  others. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  or  folids  anfwer  to  the 
cubes  of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines  ;  becaufe  all  folids 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  fides  or  diame- 
ters :  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  to  number  2,3,4, 
&c.  in  the  line  of  folids,  the  diftance  between  the  leffer 
•  and  larger  points  will  be  the  like  fides  of  folids,  which 
are  to  each  other  as  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  1  to  4,  &c.  For 
example  :  If  the  index  be  placed  at  10,  and  the  com- 
paffes be  opened  fo  that  the  fmall  points  may  take  the 
diameter  of  a  bullet  whofe  weight  is  one  ounce,  the 
diftance  between  the  large  points  will  be  the  diameter 
of  a  bullet  or  globe  of  10  ounces,  or  which  is  10  times 
as  large. 

Laftly,  The  numbers  in  the  line  or  circles  are  the 
fides  of  polygons  to  be  inferibed  in  a  given  circle,  or 
by  which  a  circle  may  be  divided  into  the  equal  parts, 
from  6  to  20.  Thus,  if  the  index  be  placed  st  6, 
the  pointsof  the  compaffes  at  either  end,  when  opened 
to  the  radius  of  a  given  circle,  will  contain  the  fide 
of  a  hexagon,  or  divide  the  circle  into  fix  equal 
parts.  If  the  index  be  placed  againft  7,  and  the  com- 
paffes opened  fo  that  the  larger  points  may  take  in  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  then  the  fhorter  points  will  divide 
the  circle  into  feven  equal  parts  for  inferibing  a  hep- 
tagon. Again,  placing  the  index  to  8,  and  opening 
the  compaffes,  the  largerpoints  will  contain  the  radius, 
and  the  leffer  points  divide  the  circle  into  eight  equal 
parts  for  inferibing  an  octagon  or  fquare.  And  thus 
you  may  proceed  for  others. 

Proportional  Compasses  with  the  fetfor  lines.  The 
ftrncture  of  thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  the  common  propor- 
tional compaffes,  only  a  little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no 
particular  defcription.  The  lines  on  the  firfl  face  are 
the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines ;  it  is  divided  into  100 
equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered  :  and  the  line  of 
chords,  which  goes  to  6o°,  is  marked  chords.  On  the 
other  face  are  a  line  of  fines  to  900,  and  a  line  of 
tangents  to  450.  On  one  fide  are  the  tangents  from 
450  to  71°  34';  on  the  other,  fecants  from  o°  to 
700  30'. 


For  the  nfe  of  thefe  compaffes  :   1.  To  divide  a  line  Compafs, 
into  any  number  of  equal  pans  lefs  than    ico  :    divide 
loo  by  the  number  of  parts  required  ;  flip  the  curfor  till 
the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  be  againft  the  quotient 
on  the  line  of  lines  :  then  the  whole  line  being  taken 
between  the  points  of  the  compaffes  molt  remote  from 
the  centre,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  {how  the  di- 
vifion  required.     2.  A  right  line  given,  fappofed  to  be 
divided   into  100  parts,   to  take  any  number  of  thofe 
parts;   flip  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  to  the  num- 
ber of  parts  required  ;   the  whole  line  being  taken  be- 
tween the  points  fartheft  from  the  centre,  the  aperture 
of  the  other  two  will  include   the  number  of  divilions 
required.     3.  The    radius    being   given,    to  find    the 
chord  of  any  arch  under  6o°  ;   flip  the  line  on  the   Aid- 
ing dove-tail    to  the   degrees   required  on   the  line  of 
chords  :  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  far- 
theft  from    the  centre   of  the  curfor  ;   the  aperture  of 
the  01  her  line  will  be  the  chord   required,  provided  the 
number  of  degrees   be  greater  than  29  :  if  it  be  lefs, 
the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  will  leave  the  chord 
required.     4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under   6o°  be 
given,  and  the  radius   required  ;   flip  the   line  on   the 
dove-tail  to  the   degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords  ; 
the  given  chord   being  taken   between  the  two   points 
next  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the 
radius  required.     5.  The  radius  being  given,   to  find 
the  fine  of  any   number  of  degrees.;   flip    the  line  on 
the  dove-tail  to   the  degree  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe 
fine  is   required:   the  radius  taken  between  the  points 
furtheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will 
give  the  fine  of  the  angle  required.     But  if  the    fine 
fought  be  lefs  than  300,  the  difference  of  the  apertures 
of  the  oppofite  points  will  be  the  fine  required.   6.  The 
radius  being  given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number 
of  degrees  under  71  :   if  the  tangent  required  be  under 
260  30',  then  flip  the  line    on  the  dove-tail  to  the  de- 
gree propofed  on  the    tangent  line  ;   the  radius  taken 
between  the  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aper- 
ture cf  the  others  will  be  the   tangent  of   the   degrees 
required  :  if  the  tangent  required   be  above   260  30', 
but  under  450,  the  line  on  the  curfor  muit  be  flipped 
to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent  line  :   then  the  ra- 
dius being  taken  between  the  points  furtheft  from   the 
curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent. 
If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  450,  but  lefs 
than  560  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  fide  of  the 
turned  cheek  to  the  degree  o  in  the  tangent  line  on 
the  fide  of  the  compafs  ;  the  radius  taken  between  the 
points  fartheft  from  the  curfor;  the  difference  between 
the  aperture  of  the  other  and  ihefe,  added  together, 
will  be  the  tangent  required.     Thus,  for  the  tangents 
of  other  degrees  under  71.     After   the  like  manner 
may  the  fecant  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  71  be 
found. 

Mr  Heath,  a  mathematical  inftrument-maker  in 
London,  conftructed  a  pair  of  proportional  compaffes, 
in  1746,  with  a  curious  and  ufeful  contrivance  for  pre- 
venting the  fhorter  legs  from  changing  their  pofition, 
when  thefe  compaffes  were  ufed.  It  confifted  of  a 
fmall  beam  foldered  to  a  fcrew,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  leg  of  the  compaffes,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the 
groove  ;  in  this  beam  a  flit  was  made,  which  admitted 
of  a  fliding-nut,  the  other  end  of  which  fell  into  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  fcrew,  belonging  to  the  great  nut 
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Cnmpafs    of  the  compaiTes.     The  fcrew-pin  of  the  beam  paired 

II         through  an  adjufter,  by  means  of  which  the  mark  on  the 

Compe-     fljjer  n-jjghc   be  brought  exactly  to  any  divihon.     But 

,  teDce'    ,  the  proportional  compaifes  have  been  much  out  of  ufe 

fince  the  invention  of  the  Sector. 

Spring  Compasses,  or  dividers  ;  thofe  with  an 
arched  iiead,  which  by  its  fpring  opens  the  legs  ;  the 
opening  being  directed  by  a  circular  fcrew  fattened  to 
one  of  the  legs,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
with  a  nut.  Thefe  compares  are  made  of  hardened 
Iteel. 

Trifefiing  Compasses  confifc  of  two  central  rules, 
and  an  arch  of  a  circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable, 
with  its  radius ;  which  is  faftened  with  one  of  the 
central  rules  like  the  two  legs  of  afeetor,  that  the  cen- 
tral rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  of  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  ihonld 
be  as  thin  as  poffible;  and  the  rule  fattened  to  the  ra- 
dius ihould  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater 
elafticity  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule  ihould 
be  triple  that  of  the  radius  :  there  muft  alfo  be  a  groove 
in  this  rule,  with  a  dove-tail  faftened  on  it  for  its  mo- 
tion, and  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  rule.  The  ufe  of 
this  inflrument  is  to  facilitate  the  trifection  of  angles 
geometrically  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
M.  Tarragen  for  that  purpnfe. 

Turn-up  Compassks.  The  body  of  this  inflrument 
is  like  the  common  compaflcs:  but  towards  the  but- 
ton of  the  legs,  without-iide,  are  added  two  other 
points  befides  the  ufual  ones;  the  one  whereof  carries 
a  drawing  pen  point,  and  the  other  a  port-crayon, 
both  adjufted  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way  of 
ufe,  or  out  of  it,  ss  occafion  requires.  Thefe  com- 
palfes  have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  trouble  of  chan- 
ging  the  points. 

COMPASSION,  or  Commisseration,  in  ethics,  a 
mixed  paffion,  compounded  of  love  and  ibrrow,  and 
excited  by  the  fight  or  recital  of  diftrefs.  Hobbs 
makes  this  a  merely  felfifh  paffion,  and  defines  it,  as 
being  fear  for  ourfclves  ;  Hutchefon  refolves  it  into 
inftinct ;  bat  Dr  Butler  much  more  properly  confiders 
companion  as  an  original,  diftinct,  particular  affection 
in  human  nature. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit  or  con- 
lift  with  another.     See  Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE,  a  handiome  town  of  the  ifie  of 
France,  in  the  county  of  Senlis,  with  a  palace,  or 
caftle,  where  the  king  often  reiides.  The  maid  of  Or- 
leans was  taken  prifoner  here  in  1430.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river "Oife,  near  a  large  foreft.  E.  long.  3.  12. 
N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  fame  as  epitome  or  abridgement.  See 
Abridgement. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  action 
whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to 
another. 

Compensation,  in  law.  Where  the  fameperfonis 
debtor  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations, 
if  they  are  for  equal  fums,  are  extinguifhed  by  com- 
penfation  ;  if  for  unequal,  the  lefTer  obligation  is  ex- 
tinguifhed, and  the  greater  diminifhed,  as  far  as  the 
concourfe  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  fuch  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  fufficient, 


Competence,  in  law,  the  right  or  authority  of  a    Compe. 
judge,  whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing.  tence. 

COMPETENTES,  an  order  of  catechumens,  in  the         « 
primitive  Chriftian  church,  being  the  immediate  can-  .Compk*-, 
didates  for  baptifm.     See  Catechumen. 

COMPETITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  fame 
with  rivalfhip,  or  when  two  or  more  perfons  contend 
for  the  fame  thing. 

Competition,  in  Scots  law.  In  efcheats,  fee  Law, 
Part  III.  N°  clxvi.  17,  &c.  In  confirm ?.tions  by  the 
fuperior,  in  resignations,  and  in  psrfonal  rights  of 
lands,  ibid,  clxviii.  5—9.  In  inhibitions,  in  adjudica- 
tions, amongft  affignees,  arrefters,  and  poinders,  ibid. 
clxxi.  6.  clxxii.  3.  clxxvii.  2.  clxxviii.  8,  9,  10.  A- 
mongfl  creditors  of  a  defunct,  clxxxi.  19. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Compitalita,  feafls  held  a- 
mong  the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  compitum,  a  crofs-way  ;  by  rea- 
fon  the  feaft  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 
The  capiialia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of 
Rome.  Dionyfius  Halicamafieus,  and  Pliny,  indeed, 
fay,  they  were  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullus;  but  this 
only  fignifies  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 
Ptome.  The  feaft  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon 
it  was  to  be  obferved  was  proclaimed  every  year.  It 
was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4th  of  the  nones  of  Fe- 
bruary, /.  e.  on  the  fecond  of  that  month.  Macrobius 
obferves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour 
of  the  lares,  but  alio  of  mania,  madnefs.  The  priefts 
who  officiated  at  them  were  flaves  and  liberti,  and 
the  facrifice  a  low.  They  were  rc-eftablilhed,  after 
a  long  neglect,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occafion 
of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  they  fbould  Jacrifice 
heads  for  heads  ;  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  profpe- 
rity  of  each  family,  children  were  to  be  facririced  : 
but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe 
barbarous  victims  Substituted  the  heads  of  garlic  and 
poppy  ;  thus  Satisfying  the  oracle  which  had  enjoined 
capita,  heads.  During  the  celebration  of  this  feaft, 
each  family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  houfe  the 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Mania;  they  alfo  hung  up  at 
their  doors  figures  of  wool,  rcprefenting  men  and 
women  ;  accompanying  them  with  Supplications  that 
the  lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe  fi- 
gures, and  Spare  the  people  of  the  houfe.  , 

COMPLEMENT,  in  geometry,  is  what  remains  of 
the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  900,  after  any  certain  arch 
has  been  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  arch  ta- 
ken away  be  400,  its  complement  is  50  ;  becaufc 
50x40=90.  The  fine  of  the  complement  of  an 
arch  is  called  the  co-fine,  and  that  of  the  tangent  the 
co-tangent,  &c. 

COMPLETUS  flos,  in  botany.  A  flower  is  faid 
to  be  complete,  which  is  provided  with  both  the  co- 
vers, viz.  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  and  the  petals.  The 
term  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  is  fynonymous  to 
calyculatus  fos  in  Linnseus.  Berkenhout  erroneoufly 
confounds  it  with  the  autlus  and  calyculatus  calyx  of  the 
fame  anthor. 

COMPLEX,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  a  term  fy- 
nonymous with  compound  ;  though  in  ftrictnefs  of 
fpeech  there  is  fome  difference. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains 
divers  others,  or  confifts  of  divers  parts  not  really  di- 
ftinct from  each  other,  but  only  imaginably,  or  in 

our 
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Complex,  our  conceptions.     In    this  fenfe  the  foul    may  be  faid 

Complex-  to  be  compiex,  in   rcfpect   to   the  underftanding  and 

i°n-       wfll,  which  aretwo  things  that  our  reafon  alone  diftin- 

guifties  in  it. 

Complex  Term  or  Idea,  is  a  term  compounded  of  fe- 
veral  iimple  or  incomplex  ones.  Thus  in  the  propor- 
tion A'pft  God  cannot  leave  crimes  unpunifhed ;  thelub- 
jecl  of  this  propolition,  viz.  a  jujl  Cod,  is  a  complex 
rerm,  or  Rands  for  a  complex  idea  compofed  of  two 
fimple  or  in  complex  ones,  viz.  Cod  and  juft. 

COMPLEXION,  among  phyficians,  the  tempera- 
ment, habitude,  and  natural  difpoiition,  of  the  body  ; 
but  more  often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  lkin. 

Few  queftions  in  philofophy  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  naturalifts  more  than  the  diverfities  among 
the  human  fpecies,  among  which  that  of  colour  is  the 
moft  remarkable.  The  great  differences  in  this  refpecl 
have  given  occafion  to  feveral  authors  to  affert,  that 
the  wTiole  human  race  have  not  fprting  from  one  origi- 
nal ;  but  that  as  many  different  fpecies  of  men  were  at 
firft  created,  as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be 
found  among  them.  Under  the  article  America,  n°8i 

ioo.  we  have  mown  that  all  the  arguments  which 

can  be  brought  for  fpecific  differences  among  man- 
kind, whether  drawn  from  a  difference  of  colour,  fta- 
ture,  or  difpofition,  mwft  neceffarily  be  inconclufive. 
It  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that 
are  to  be  found  among  different  nations.  On  this  fub- 
ject  Dr  Plunter  hath  publifhed  a  thefis,  in  which  he 
confiders  the  matter  more  accurately  than  hath  com- 
monly been  done,  and  determines  abfolutely  againftany 
fpecific  difference  among  mankind.  He  introduces  his 
fubjecr.  by  obferving,  that  when  the  queftion  has  been 
agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  conflitute  only 
one  fpecies  or  not,  much  confufion  has  arifen  from  the 
fenfe  in  which  the  term  fpecies  has  been  adopted.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  neceffary  to  fet  out  with  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term.  He  includes  under  the  fame  fpecies 
all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iffue  capable  of  pro- 
pagating others  refembling  the  original  ftock  from 
whence  they  fprung.  This  definition  he  illuftratcs  by 
having  reconrfe  to  the  human  fpecies  as  an  example. 
And  in  this  fenfe  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies.  And  as,  in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one  fpecies 
comprehends  feveral  varieties  depending  upon  climate, 
foil,  culture,  and  fimilar  accidents  ;  lb  he  confiders  the 
diverfities  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  produced  by  natural  caufes.  Of 
the  different  colours  obfervable  among  mankind,  he 
gives  the  following  view : 

Black.     Africans  under  the  line. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 
Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 

Swarthy.     The  Moors  in  the   northern  parts  of 
Africa. 
The  Hottentots  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  it. 

Copper-coloured.     The  Eaft  Indians. 

Red-coloured.     The  Americans. 

Brown-coloured.     Tartars. 

Periians. 
Arabs. 


Brown-coloured.     Africans  on  thecoaftof  the  Complex- 

Mediterranean. 
Chinefe. 
Brownish.     The  inhabitants  of  the  fouther  parts 
of  Europe  ;  as 
Sicilians, 
Abyffinians, 
Spaniards, 

Turks,  and   likewife  the  Samoiedes 
and  Laplanders. 
White.     Moft  of  the  European  nations  ;  as 
Swedes, 
Danes, 
Englifh, 
Germans, 
Poles,   ire. 
Kabardiniki, 
Georgians, 

Inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  attempting  to  invefligate  the  caufes  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences, our  author  obferves,  that  there  can  be  no 
difputeof  the  feat  of  colour  being  placed  in  the  {kin  ; 
that  it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  confifting 
of  the  epidermis  and  reticulum  ;  and  that  it  chiefly 
occupies  the  latter  of  thefe.  The  cuticle  is  much 
thicker  and  harder  in  black  people  than  in  white  ones  j 
the  reticulum  in  the  latter  being  a  thin  mucus,  in  the 
former  a  thick  membrane.  He  concludes  that  this 
feat  of  colour  in  whites  is  tranfparent,  and  either  to- 
tally deprived  of  veffcls,  or  only  furnifhed  with  very 
few;  as  the  yellow  colour  appearing  in  jaundice  va- 
nifnes  on  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  being  removed  ; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  ftains  in  the  cuticle  from 
gunpowder,  or  fimilar  caufes.  He  next  points  out 
three  caufes  deftroying  the  pellucidity  of  the  cuticle, 
giving  it  a  brown  colour,  and  rendering  it  thicker. 
Thefe  are,  accefs  of  air,  naftinefs,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  The  influence  of  each  of  thefe  he  proves  by 
many  examples;  and  from  thefe  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
fider  the  laft  as  by  much  the  moft  powerful.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  admitted  that  thefe  caufes  have  this  effect, 
he  thinks  that  all  the  diverfity  of  colour  which  is  lo 
be  obferved  among  mankind,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  incline  more  or  lefs  to  a  black  colour.  "When 
we  obferve  the  differences  which  occur  among  ft  them, 
we  muft  at  the  fame  time  remember,  that  a  black  co- 
lour is  not  referred  to  heat  alone,  but  to  the  other 
caufes  alfo  :  and  when  we. attend  to  the  diveriity  of 
temperature  that  occurs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  die 
exiftenceof  a  white  nation  there  would  by  no  means 
deftroy  the  argument.  He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  exiftence  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  confiderable 
varieties  from  white,  in  the  northern  and  coldeft  parts 
of  Europe,  may  very  eafily  be  explained.  This  he 
accounts  for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  which  they  art  either  expofed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  air,  or  to  conftant  naftinefs  from  fmoky 
houfes. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account,    from    natural 
caufes,  for  the  varieties  which  occur  among  mankind 
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Complex-  with  refpect  to  colour,  our  author  obferves,  that,  to  all 
ion.  this  reasoning,  an  objection  will  naturally  be  made, 
from  confidering  that  infants  bring  thefe  marks  into 
the  world  along  with  them,  before  they  can  be  expo- 
fed  to  any  fuel1,  caufes.  Dr  Hunter  imagines,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  readily  he  explained  upon  the 
fuppofuion  rhat  many  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents 
are  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity  ;  and  of  this,  he 
thinks,  no  one  can  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  who  at- 
tends to  hereditary  difeafes.  Thus,  gout,  fcrophuia, 
mania,  and  many  other  affections,  although  at  fir  it  in- 
duced by  particular  accidents,  will  continue  to  affect 
families  for  many  generations.  In.  the  fame  manner, 
a  parent  expofed  to  caufes  deftroying  the  natural 
whitenefs  of  his  complexion,  will  beget  fwarthy  chil- 
dren; and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate  upon 
the  fon,  the  blacknefs  will  be  increafed.  Thus  all  the 
different  (hades  may  have  been  at  firft  induced,  and  af- 
terwards continued. 

The  objection  here  obviated,  however,  might  have 
been  lhortly  anfwered  by  denying  the  fact ;  for  it  is 
now  generally  known,  that  the  children  of  the  black- 
eft  negroes  are  abfolutely  bom  white,  as  will  be  after- 
wards noticed. 

This  fubject  of  complexion  has  been  very  well  illuf- 
trated  by  Mr  Clarkfon,  in  a  diifertation  introduced  in 
his  Eifay  on  the  commerce  and  flavery  of  the  human 
fpecies.  The  firft  point  that  occurs  to  be  afcertained, 
is,  '  What  part  of  the  ikiu  is  the  feat  of  colour  ?'  The 
old  anatomifts  ufiially  divided  the  (kin  into  two  parts 
or  laminae  ;  the  exterior  or  thinneft,  called  by  the  Greeks 
epidermis,  by  the  Romans  cuticula,  and  hence  by  us 
cuticle ;  and  the  interior,  called  by  the  former  derma, 
and  by  the  !at:er  cutis,  or  true  /kin.  Hence  they  mult 
neceffarily  have  foppofed,  that,  as  the  true  fkin  was 
in  every  refpect  the  fame  in  all  human  fubjects,  how- 
ever, various  ilieir  cxerual  hue,  fo  the  feat  of  colour 
muft  have  exilttdin  the  cut  cle  or  upper  furiace. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  phyiician  of  the  laft 
century,  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difcovered  t.oat  the 
fkin  was  divided  into  three  laminae  or  parts  ;  the  cu- 
ticle, the  true  (kin,  and  a  certain  coagulated  fab  fiance 
fituated  between  both,  which  he  dittinguiflicd  by  the 
title  of  rete  mucofum  :  which  coagulated  fubltance  ad- 
hered fo  firmly  10  the  cuticle,  as,  in  ail  former  anato- 
mical preparations,  to  have  come  off  with  it;  and, 
from  this  orcumftance,  to  have  led  the  ancient  ana- 
tomifts to  believe,  that  there  were  but  two  laminae,  ©r 
divifiblc  portions  in  the  human  fkin.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  74 — 76. 

This  difcovery  was  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  point 
in  queftion  :  for  it  appeared  afterwards  that  the  cu- 
ticle, when  divided  according  to  this  difcovery  from 
the  other  lamina,  was  femitranfparent  -,  that  the  cu- 
ticle of  the  blackeft  negro  was  of  the  fame  tranfpa- 
rency  and  colour  as  that  of  the  pureft  "white;  and 
hence  the  true  fkins  of  both  being  invariably  the  fame, 
that  the  rete  mucofum  was  the  feat  of  colour. 

This  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  all  fubfeqr.ent 
anatomical  experiments  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that, 
whatever  is  the  colour  of  this  intermediate  coagulated 
fubltance,  nearly  the  fame  is  the  apparent  colour  of 
the  upper  fur  face  of  the  fkin.  Neither  can  it  be  o- 
ther  ■•ife';  for  the  cuticle,  from  its  tranfparency,  muft 
UecefTarily    tranfmit   the  colour  of    the  fubltance  be- 


neath it,  in  the  fame  manner,  though  not  in  the  fame  Complex- 
degree,  as  the  cornea   tranfmits  the  colour  of  the  iris        ion« 
of   the  eye.     This  tranfparency  is   a   matter  of  ocular  v'~ 

demonftration  in  white  people.  It  is  confpicuous  in 
every  blufh  ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  cuticle 
becomes  red  as  often  as  this  happens  :  nor  is  it  lefs  dis- 
coverable in  the  veins,  which  are  fo  eafy  to  be  dif- 
cerned  ;  for  no  one  can  fuppcfe  that  the  blue  ftrcaks, 
which  he  conftantly  fees  in  the  f aire  ft  complexions,  are 
painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  the  upper  fkin. 
From  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  observations,  no 
maxim  is  more  true  in  phyfiology,  than  that  on  the 
rete  mucofum  depends  the  colour  of  the  human  bo- 
dy ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  rete  mucofum  being 
of  a  different  colour  in  different  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  appearing  through  the  cuticle  or  upper 
furface  of  the  fkin,  gives  them  that  various  appearance 
which  ftrikes  us  fo  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  hu- 
man race. 

As  this  can  be  incontrovertibly  afcertained,  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  whatever  caufes  co-operate  in  producing 
this  different  appearance,  they  produce  it  by  acting 
upon  the  rete  mucofum  ;  which,  from  the  almoft  in- 
credible manner  in  which  the  cuticle  is  perforated,  is 
as  accefuble  as  the  cuticle  itfelf.  Thefe  caufes  are  pro- 
bably thofe  various  qualities  of  things,  which,  com- 
bined wiih  the  influence  of  the  fun,  contribute  to  form 
what  we  call  climate.  For  when  any  perfon  confiders, 
that  the  mucous  fubltance  before  mentioned  is  found  to 
vary  in  iis  colour,  as  the  climates  vary  Irom  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles,  his  mind  mint  be  inftantly  ftruck  with 
the  hypothefis,  and  he  muft  adopt  ir,  without  any  he- 
fitation,  as  the  genuine  caufe  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  fact,  of  the  variation  of  the  mucous  iubftance, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  has  been  clear- 
ly afcertained  in  the  numerous  anatomical,  experiments 
that  have  been  made;  in  which  fubjects  of  all  nations 
have  come  under  conlideratton.  The  natives  or  many 
of  the  kingdoms  and  i (Its  of  Alia  are  found  to  have 
tluir  reie  mucofum  black;  thofe  of  /Africa,  fituated 
near  the  line,  of  the  fame  colour ;  thofe  of  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  fame  continent,  of  a  dnfky  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  it  ;  and  the  colour  becomes 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  as  the  diftance  from 
the  equator  is  either  greater  or  lefs.  The  Europeans 
are  the  fairelt  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Thofe  fitua- 
ted in  the  molt  iouthern  regions  of  Europe,  have  in 
their  rete  mucofum  a  tinge  of  the  dark  hue  of  their 
African  neighbours  :  hence  the  epidemic  complexion, 
prevalent  among  them,  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
pickled  Spanifh  olive;  while  in  this  country,  and  thofe 
fituated  nearer  the  north  pole,  it  appears  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  abfolutely,  white. 

Thefe  are  facts  which  anatomy  has  eftablifhed  ;  and 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  fuch,  that  we  cannot  di- 
veft  ourfelves  of  the  idea,  that  climate  has  a  conside- 
rable lhare  in  producing  a  difference  of  colour. 

The  only  objection  of  any  consequence  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  hypothefis  of  climate,  is  this,  that 
people  under  the  fame  parallels  are  not  exactly  of  the 
fame  colour.  But  this  is  no  objection  in  fact;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  thofe  countries  which  are  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  equator,  fhould  have  their 
climates  the  fame.  Indeed  nothing  is  moie  contrary 
to  experience  than  this.  Climate  depends  upon  a  va- 
riety 
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Com-      ricty  of  accidents.     High  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
plexion.    h0od  of  a  place  make  it  cooler,  by  chilling  the  air  that 

* — * '  is  carried  over  them  by  the  winds.     Large  fpreading 

fucculent  plants,  if- among  the  productions  of  the  foil, 
Lave  the  fame  effect  ;  they  afford  agreeable  cooling 
ihades    and  a  moid  atmofphere  from   their  continual 
exhalations,  by   which  the  ardour  of  the  fun  is  confi- 
dcrably  abated.     While  the  foil,  on   the  other  hand, 
if  of  a  fandy  nature,  retains  the  heat  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  and   makes  the  fummers  conliderably  hotter 
than  thofe  which  are  found  to  exift    in   the  fame  lati- 
tude-where  the  foil  is  different.     To  this  proximity  of 
what  may  be  termed  burning  fands,  and  to  the  fulphu- 
reous  and  metallic  particles  which  are  continually  ex- 
haling from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is   afcribed  the 
different  degree  of  blacknefs  by  which  fome  African 
nations  are  diftinguilhable  from   each   other,   though 
under  the  fame  parrallels.     To  thefe  obfervations  we 
may  add,  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  pa- 
rallel are  not  exactly  of  the  fame  hue,  yet  they  differ 
only  by  fliades  of  the  fame  colour  ;  or,  to  fpeak  with 
more  precifion,   that  there  are  no  two  people,  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  one  of  whom  is  white  and  the  other  black. 
To  fum  up  the  whole— — Suppofe  we  were  to  take  a 
common  globe;  to  begin  at   the    equator;  to  paint  e- 
very  country  along  the  meridian  line  in  fucceffion  from 
thence  t0  the  poles ;  and  to  paint  them  with  the  fame 
colour  which  prevails  in  the  refpective  inhabitants  of 
each,  we  ihould   fee  the  black,  with  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  begin,  infenfibly  changing  to  an  olive, 
and  the  olive,    through  as  many  intermediate  colours, 
to  a  white  :  and   if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mould 
complete   any  one  of  the    parallels  according   to  the 
fame  plan,  we  {hould  fee  a  difference   perhaps  in  the 
appearance  of  fome  of  the  countries  through  which   it 
ran,  though   the  difference   would  confilt  wholly  in 
fhades  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  brought  againft 
the  hypothefis,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  objection,  that 
it  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  arguments  in  its 
favour  :  for  if  climate  has  really  an  influence  on  the 
mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
muft  not  only  expect  to  fee  a  gradation  of  colour  in 
the  inhabitants  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  al- 
fo  different  fliades  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fame  parallel. 

To  this  argument  may  be  added  one  that  is  uncon- 
trovertible, which  is,  that  when  the  black  inhabitants 
of  Africa  are  tranfplanted  to  colder,  or  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Europe  to  hotter  climates,  their  children, 
born  there,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  themfelves; 
that  is,  lighter  in  the  firft,  and  darker  in  the  fecond 
inftance. 

As  a  proof  of  the  firft,  we  fhall  give  the  words  of 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  admired  publication.  "The 
children,"  fays  he,  "  which  they  (the  Africans)  pro- 
create in  America,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents 
were.  After  each  generation  the  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  poilible,  that  after  a  numerous 
fucceffion  of  generations,  the  men  come  from  Africa 
would  not  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  the  country 
into  which  they  may  have  been  tranfplanted." 

This  circumftance  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  hear- 
ing confirmed  by  a  variety  of  perfons  who  have  been 
witneifes  of  the  fact;  but  particularly  by  many  intel- 


ligent Africans  who  have  been  parents  themfelves  in 
America,  and  who  have  declared,  that  the  difference 
is  fo  palpable  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  not  only 
they  themfelves  have  constantly  obferved  it,  but  that 
they  have  heard  it  obferved  by  others. 

Neither  is  this  variation  in  the  children  from  the 
colour  of  their  parents  improbable.  The  children  of 
the  blackeft  Africans  are  born  white.  In  this  ftate 
they  continue  for  about  a  month,  when  they  change 
to  a  pale  yellow.  In  procefs  of  time  they  become 
brown.  Their  fkin  ftill  continues  to  increafe  in  dark- 
nefs  with  their  age,  till  it  becomes  of  a  dirty  fallow 
black;  and  at  length,  after  a  certain  period  of  years, 
glolfy  and  ihining.  Now,  if  climate  has  any  influence 
on  the  mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  this  variation  in 
the  children  from  the  colour  of  their  parents  is  an  e- 
vent  which  muft  be  reafonably  expected:  for  being 
born  white,  and  not  having  equally  powerful  caufes  tosct 
upon  them  in  colder,  as  their  parents  had  in  the  hotter 
climates  which  they  left,  it  muft  neceffarily  follow, 
that  the  fame  effect  cannot  poffibly  be  produced. 

Hence  alfo,  if  the  hypothefis  be  admitted,  maybe 
deduced  the  reafon  why  even  thofe  children  who  have 
been  brought  from  their  country  at  an  early  age  into 
colder  regions,  have  been  obferved  to  be  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  thofe  who  have  remained  at  home  till  they 
arrived  at  a  ftate  of  manhood.  For  having  undergone 
fome  of  the  changes  which  we  mentioned  to  have  at- 
tended their  countrymen  from  infancy  to  a  certain 
age,  and  having  been  taken  away  before  the  reft  could 
be  completed,  thefe  farther  changes,  which  would 
have  taken  place  had  they  remained  at  home  feem 
either  to  have  been  checked  in  their  progrefs,  or 
weakened  in  their  degree,  by  a  colder  climate. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  and  oppofite  cafe  ;  for 
a  proof  of  which  we  fhall  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr 
Mitchell  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  n°  476. 
feet.  4.  u  The  Spaniards  who  have  inhabited  Ameri- 
ca under  the  torrid  zone  for  any  time  are  become  as 
dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  myfelf  have  been  a  witnefs;  and  were  they 
not  to  intermarry  with  the  Europeans,  but  lead  the 
fame  rude  and  barbarous  lives  with  the  Indians,  it  is 
very  probable,  that,  in  a  fucceffion  of  many  genera- 
tions, they  would  become  as  dark  in  complexion." 

To  this  inftance  we  fhall  add  one,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  a  late  writer,  who,  defcribing  the  African 
coaft  and  the  European  fettlements  there,  has  the  fol- 
lowing pafftge.  "  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  Por- 
tuguefe  fettlements,  and  one  of  fome  note  at  Mitom- 
ba,  a  river  in  Sierra  Leon.  The  people  here  called 
Portuguefe,  are  principally  perfons  bred  from  a  mixture 
of  the  firft  Portuguefe  difcoverers  with  the  natives,  and 
now  become,  in  their  complexion  and  woolly  quality, 
of  their  hair,  perfect  negroes,  retaining,  however,  a 
fmattering  of  the  Portuguefe  language." 

Thefe  facts  with  refpect  to  the  colonifts  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  of  the  high  eft  importance  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  and  deferve  a  ierious  attention.  For  when  we 
know  to  a  certainty  from  whom  they  are  defcended  ; 
when  we  know  that  they  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
tranfplantation,  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  from  whom 
they  fcverally  fprung  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  have  changed  it  for 
the  native  colour  of  the  place  which  they  now  inhabit ; 
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Com-  the  evidence  in  fupport  of  rhefe  facts  is  as  great  as  if  a 
plesion.  perfon,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  three  families  into 
~~ v  '  another  climate,  had  determined  to  afcertaiu  tlie  cir- 
cumftance;  as  if  he  had  gone  with  them  and  watched 
their  children  ;  as  if  he  had  communicated  his  obferva- 
tions  at  his  death  to  a  fucceifor ;  as  if  his  fucceifor  had 
profecuted  the  plan:  and  thus  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  evidence  had  been  kept  up  from  their  firft  removal  to 
any  determined  period  of  fucceeding  time. 

But  though  thefe  fadts  feem  fufficient  of  ihemfelves 
to  confirm  our  opinion,  they  arc  not  the  only  facts 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its  fupport.  It  can  be  ftiown, 
that  the  members  of  the  very  fame  family,  when  divid- 
ed from  each  other,  and  removed  into  different  coun- 
tries, have  not  only  changed  their  family  complexion, 
but  that  they  have  changed  it  to  as  many  different  co- 
lours as  they  have  gone  into  different  regions  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  have,  perhaps,  amoreftrikmg  in- 
ftance  of  this  than  in  the  Jews.  Thefe  people  are  Scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  have 
preferved  themfelves  diftinct  from  the  reft  of  the  world 
by  their  religion  ;  and  as  they  never  intermarry  with 
any  but  thoSe  of  their  own  feci,  fo  they  have  no  mix- 
ture of  blood  in  their  veins  that  they  mould  differ  from 
each  other:  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
the  Englifh  Jew  is  white,  the  Portuguefe  fwarthy,  the 
Armenian  olive,  and  the  Arabian  copper  ;  in  faort 
that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  different  fpecies  of 
Jews  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  refide. 

To  thefe  facts  we  fhall  add  the  following  obferva- 
tion,  that  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans  in  general,  a  change  from  the  darkeft  black  to  the 
pureft  white  mud  have  actually  been  accomplifhed.  One 
inflance,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  Sufficient.  Herodo- 
tus relates,  that  the  Colchi  were  black,  and  that  they 
had  crifped  hair.  Thefe  people  were  a  detachment  of 
the  ^Ethiopian  army  under  Sefoftris,  who  followed  him 
in  his  expedition,  and  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  Colchis  is  ufually  reprefented  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted.  Had  not  the  fame  author  informed  us  of  this 
circumftance,  we  mould  have  thought  it  ftrange  that 
a  people  of  this  defcription  mould  have  been  found  in 
fuch  a  latitude.  Now  as  they  were  undoubtedly  fettled 
there,  and  as  they  were  neither  fo  totally  deftroyed, 
nor  made  any  fuch  rapid  conquefts,  as  that  hiftory 
fnould  notice  the  event,  there  is  great  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  that  their  defendants  continued  in  the  fame,  or 
fettled  in  the  adjacent,  country  ;  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  they  muft  have  changed  their  complexion 
to  that  which  is  obferved  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  par- 
ticular region  at  the  prefent  day  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  black  inhabitants  of  Colchis  muft  have  been 
changed  into  the  fair  Circaffians.  Suppofe,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  hiftorian,  they  had  made  fuch 
confiderable  conquefts  as  to  have  fettled  themfelves  at 
the  diftance  of  iooo  miles  in  any  one  direction  from 
Colchis,  ftill  they  mufthavechanged  their  colour  :  For 
had  they  gone  in  an  eaftern  or  weftern  direction,  they 
muft  have  been  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  Circaffians  ; 
if  to  the  north,  whiter;  if  to  the  fouth,  of  a  copper. 
There  are  no  people  within  that  diftance  of  Colchis  who 
are  black. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  obfervatiotis 
on  the  fubject,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
Vol.  V. 
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the  children  of  the  fame  parents,  and  as  the  difference     Com- 
o?  their  appearance  muft  have  ofcourfe  proceeded  from    plexion. 
incidental    caufes,    the  caufes   are  a  combinaiion   of  V""~v 
thofe  qualities  which  we  call  climate:  that  the  black- 
nefs  of  the  Africans  is  fo  far  engrafted  in  their  consti- 
tution, in  a  courfe  of  many  generations,  that   their 
children  wholly  inherit  it  if  brought  up   in  the  fame 
fpot;  but  that  it  is  not  fo  wholly  interwoven  in  their 
nature,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  if  they  are  born  and 
fettled  in  another. 

The  fame  principles  with  the  above  we  find  adopted 
and  further  illuftrated  by  ProfefTor  Zimmerman  of 
Brunfwick,  in  his  celebrated  work  The  Geographical 
Hiftory  of  Ma?i,  &c.  He  there  proves  in  the  moft  fa-  ' 
cisfactory  manner,  That  the  complexion  of  the  human 
fpecies  is  uniformly  correfpondent  with  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  habitually  expofed.  In 
maintaining  this  pofition,  he  makes  a  very  proper  di- 
stinction with  regard  to  climate.  By  climates  we  are 
to  underftand,  not  limply  or  folely  thofe  diftinguifhed 
by  the  geographical  diviiions  of  the  globe,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  what  he  terms phyfical  climate,  or  that  which 
depends  on  the  changes  produced  in  any  given  lati- 
tude by  fuch  adventitious  circumftancts  as  the  lower 
or  more  elevated  fituations  of  a  country,  its  being  en- 
com  palled  by  water  or  large  tracts  of  land,  overfpread 
or  furrounded  with  forefts,  placed  in  an  extenlive  plain, 
or  environed  by  lofty  mountains.  Peculiarities  of  the 
like  kind,  as  hasbeen  already  noticed,  frequently  pre- 
vent the  phyfical  climate  from  corresponding  entirely 
with  the  geographical,  as  a  country  influenced  by  them 
is  often  much  warmer  or  colder  than  other  regions  pla- 
ced under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude.  The  influence 
of  thefe  fecondary  or  modifying  circumftances  has  been 
already  adverted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  enlarged 
upon:  we  (hall  here  only  obferve,  that  the  erroneous 
reafoning  of  Lord  Karnes  on  this  Subject  feems  to  have 
been  owing  to  his  inattention  to  the  difference  above 
mentioned.  At  Senegal,  and  in  the  adjacent  lands, 
the  thermometer  is  often  at  112  or  117  degrees  in  the 
ihade;  and  here  we  find  the  inhabitants  jet  black,  with 
woolly  hair.  The  heat  is  equally  great  in  Congo  and 
Loango,  and  thefe  countries  are  inhabited  by  negroes 
only;  whereas  in  Morocco,  to  the  north  of  thefe  re- 
gions, and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fouth, 
the  heat  is  not  fointenfe,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  fo 
deep  a  hue.  Lord  Karnes  afks,  Wherefore  are  not  the 
Abyffinians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zaara  of  as  dark  a 
complexion  as  the  Moors  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ? 
M.  Zimmerman  anfwers,  that  "  thefe  countries  are 
much  cooler.  The  defert  is  not  only  farther  from  the 
equator,  but  the  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, which  like  the  Alps  are  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  wefterly  wind  coming  from  the  fea,  muft  confider- 
ably  mitigate  the  heat.  Nor  is  Abyffinia  fo  warm  as 
cither  Monomotopa  or  Guinea.  The  north-eaft  winds 
from  the  fide  of  Perfia  and  Arabia  are  cooled  by  their 
paflage  over  the  Red  Sea  :  the  northern  winds  from 
Egypt  lofe  much  of  their  heat  on  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  is  extended  between  the  countries:  the 
winds  from  the  fouth  and  the  weft  are  fea-winds.  Thus 
the  only  quarter  from  which  they  can  derive  exctffive 
heat  is  from  the  weft,  as  the  air  on  this  iide  muft  pafs 
over  tracts  of  heated  lands."  For  a  fimilar  reafon  it  is 
that  negroes  are  not  found  either  in  Alia  or  South  A- 
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Com-     merica  under  the  equator.     The  fituations   of    thefe 
plexion    countries,  our  author  obferves,  expofe  them   to  fea- 
II  .       breezes  and  cooling  winds  from  the  continent.     He 
CTm!ICa"  confirms  this  hypothefis  by  obferving,  that  the  moun- 
taineers of  warm  climates,  as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon, 
are  much  fairer  than    the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys: 
that  the  Saracens  and    Moors,    who   conquered   the 
north-eaft  part  of  Africa  in  1700,  from  being  brown, 
are  become  like  the   negroes  near  the   equator:  that 
the  Ponuguefe,  who  fettled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  be- 
came  blacks;  and  Tudela  the  Jew    aliens,  that  his 
countrymen  in  AbyiTmia  acquired  the  dark  complexion 
of  the  original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole  :  Colour  and  figure  may  be  ftyled 
habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  habits,  they  are  cre- 
ated, not  by  great  and  fudden  impreffions,  but  by  con- 
tinual and  almoft  imperceptible  touches.  Of  habits 
both  of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  fufcepiible  as  well 
as  individuals.  They  are  tranfmitted  to  offspring,  and 
augmented  by  inheritance.  Long  in  growing  to  ma- 
turity, national  features,  like  national  manners,  become 
fixed  only  after  a  fucceifion  of  ages.  They  become, 
however,  fixed  at  laft;  and  if  we  can  afcertain  any  ef- 
fect produced  by  a  given  ftate  of  weather  or  of  cli- 
mate, it  requires  only  repetition  during  a  fufficient 
length  of  time  to  augment  and  imprefs  it  with  a  per- 
manent character.  The  fanguine  countenance  will, 
for  this  reafon,  be  perpetual  in  the  higheft  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone;  and  we  lhall  for  ever  find  the 
fwarthy,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we 
defcend  to  the  fouth. 

The  uniformity  of  the  effect  in  the  fame  climate, 
and  on  men  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fociety,  proves  the 
power  and  certainty  of  the  caufe.  If  the  advocates  of 
different  human  fpecies  fuppofe  that  the  beneficent 
Deity  hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  becaufe  thefe  colours  are  beft  adapted 
to  their  refpeftive  zones;  it  furely  places  his  benevo- 
lence in  a  more  advantageous  light  to  fay,  he  has  given 
to  human  nature  the  power  of  accommodating  itfelfto 
every  zone.  This  pliancy  of  nature  is  favourable  to 
the  unions  of  the  moft  diflant  nations,  and  facilitates 
the  acquifition  and  the  extenfion  of  fcience,  which 
would  otherwife  be  confined  to  few  objects  and  to  a 
very  limited  range.  It  opens  the  way  particularly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit;  a  fub- 
ject  fo  important  and  interefting  to  man.  It  is  veri- 
fied by  experience.  Mankind  are  for  ever  changing 
their  habitations  by  conquefts  or  by  commerce  ;  and 
we  find  them  in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure 
the  change,  but  fo  affimilated  by  time,  that  we  cannot 
fay  with  certainty  whofe  anceftor  was  the  native  of  the 
clime,  and  whofe  the  intruding  foreigner. 

All  the  foregoing  obfervations  have  been  well  reca- 
pitulated, illuftrated  by  new  facts,  and  enforced  by 
additional  reafoning  founded  on  experience,  by  the 
Reverend  Dr  S.  S.  Smith,  profelTor  of  moral  philofo- 
phy  in  the  college  of  New  Jerfey,  in  his  Ejfay  on  the 
Caufes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  the  Hu- 
man Species  ,•  to  which  the  reader  who  wifhes  for  fur- 
ther fatisfaction  on  the  fubject  is  referred. 

COMPLEXUS;  and  Ccmplexus  Minor,  or  Tra- 
helo-majloidteus :  two  mufcles  in  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  trunk.     See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blend- 
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ing,  or  rather  interweaving,  of  feveral  different  things  Compline 
together  :  thus,  a  perfon  afflicted  with  feveral  diforders 
at  the  fame  lime,  is  faid  to  labour  under  a  complica- 
tion of  diforders. 

COMPLINE,  the  lafl  divifion  of  the  Romilh  bre- 
viary. It  was  inftituted  to  implore  God's  protection 
during  the  night,  as  the  prime  is  for  the  day.  It  is 
recited  after  fnn-fet;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  com- 
pletes the  office  for  the  24  hours. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  Bible.  See  Bible  (Creek). 

COMPONE,  orCoMPONED,  or  Cobony,  in  heral- 
dry. A  bordure  compone  is  that  formed  or  compofed 
of  a  row  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers  of  two  colours. 

COMPONED,  or  Composed,  is  alfo  ufed  in  ge- 
neral for  a  bordure,  a  pale,  or  a  fefs,  compofed  of  two 
different  colours  or  metals  difpofed  alternately,  fepa- 
rated  and  divided  by  fillets,  excepting  at  the  corners; 
where  the  junctures  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  goat's 
foot. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  com- 
pounded, or  made  up  of  feveral  others  united  together  : 
thus, 

Composite  Numbers,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured 
exactly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity ;  as  6  by  2  or 
3,  or  10  by  5,  &c.  fo  that  4  is  the  loweft  compofite 
number.  Compofite  numbers  between  themfelves, 
are  thofe  which  have  fome  common  meafure  befides 
unity  ;  as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  meafured  by  3. 

Composite  Order,  in  architecture,  the  laft  of  the 
five  orders  of  columns;  fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  is 
compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrow- 
ing a  quarter-round  from  the  Tufcan  and  Doric,  a  row 
of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the 
Ionic.  Its  coruiche  has  fimple  modillions  or  dentils. 
It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  as  having 
been  invented  by  the  Romans.  By  moll  authors  it  is 
ranked  after  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  next 
richeft,  or  the  laft  invented.  See  Architecture, 
n°48. 

COMPOSITION,- in  a  general:  fenfe,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  feveral  things,  fo  as  to  oform  one 
whole,  called  a  compound. 

Composition  of  Ideas,  an  act  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception  or 
complex  idea. 

When  we  are  provided  with  a  fufficient  ftock  of 
fimple  ideas,  and  have  by  habit  and  ufe  rendered  them 
familiar  to  our  minds,  they  become  the  component  parts 
of  other  ideas  ftill  more  complicated,  and  form  what 
we  may  call  a  fecond  order  of  compound  notions.  This 
procefs  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of  compofition 
we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  ftage  to  another,  and 
enlarging  the  number  of  combinations. 

Composition, in  grammar  the  joining  of  twowords 
together;  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  diminilh,  or  change  its  fignifieation. 

Composition  in  logic,  a  method  of  reafoning, 
whereby  we  proceed  from  fome  general  felf-evident 
truth  to  other  particular  and  fingular  ones. 

In  difpofing  and  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there 
are  two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice: 
for  we  may  fo  fuppofe  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
mind  in  the  manner  of  inveftigation ;  carrying  on  the 
feries  of  proofs  in  a  reverfe  order,  till  they  at  laft  ter- 
minate 
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Ctrtnpofi-  initiate  in  fir  ft;  principles  :  or  beginning  with  thefe  prin- 
tion.       ciples,  we  may  take  the  contrary  way  ;  and  from  them 
—v—-0  deduce,  by  a  direct  train  ot  reafoning,  all  the  feveral 
propofitions  we  want  to  eftablifti. 

This  diverfity  in  the  manner  of  arranging  onr 
thoughts  gives  rife  to  the  twofold  divifion  of  method 
eftablifhed  among  logicians;  the  one  called  analytic 
method,  or  the  method  of  refolution,  inafmuch  as  it 
traces  things  back  to  their  foarce,  and  refolves  know- 
ledge into  its  firft  and  original  principles.  This  me- 
thod ftands  in  contradiftincfion  to  the  method  of  com- 
polition ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the  fytithttic 
method  :  for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering  together 
the  feveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combi- 
ning them  into  one  fyftem,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  understanding  is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow  truth 
through  all  the  different  ftages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  mufic,  is  the  art  of  inventing  and 
writing  airs;  of  accompanying  them  with  a  fuitable 
harmony  ;  in  (hort,  of  forming  a  complete  piece  of  mu- 
fic in  all  its  parts. 

The  knowledge  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  rules, 
is  the  foundation  of  compofition.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  neceflary  to  know  in  what  manner  chords  Should 
be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and  refolve  diflbnances, 
how  to  find  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  how  to  pat  in 
practice  all  the  other  minutiae  of  elementary  know- 
ledge ;  but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  alone, 
one  is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  underftand  the 
art,  and  operate  in  the  practice  of  compofition,  than 
to  form  himfelf  for  eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical 
precepts  exhibited  in  grammar.  We  need  not  fay,  that 
befides  this,  it  is  neceflary  to  underftand  the  genius 
and  compafs  of  voices  and  inftruments ;  to  judge  what 
airs  may  be  of  eafy,  and  what  of  difficult  execution; 
to  obferve  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  be  produc- 
tive of  any  effect.;  to  feel  the  character  of  different 
movements,  as  well  as  that  of  different  modulations, 
that  both  may  be  always  fuitably  applied  ;  to  know 
the  different  rules  eftablifhed  by  convention,  by  tafte, 
by  caprice,  or  by  pedantry,  as  fugues,  imitations,  or 
in  pieces  where  the  fubjedt  is  confined  to  uniform 
laws  in  its  harmony,  melody,  rhithmus,  &c.  All  thefe 
acquilitions  are  ftill  no  more  than  preparatives  for 
compofition :  but  the  compofer  muft  find  in  his  own 
genius  the  fources  of  beautiful  melody,  of  fublime  har- 
mony, the  picturefque,  and  the  expreflive  in  mufic  ; 
he  muft,  in  (hort,  be  capable  of  perceiving,  and  of 
forming,  the  order  of  the  whole  piece;  to  follow  the 
relations  and  aptitudes  of  which  it  is  fnfceptible  in 
every  kind  ;  to  inflame  his  foul  with  the  fpirit  and  en- 
thuliafm  of  the  poet,  rather  than  childifhly  amufe  him- 
felf with  punning  in  harmony,  or  adapting  the  malic 
to  each  particular  word.  It  is  with  reafon  that  our 
muficians  have  given  the  name  of  words  to  the  poems 
which  they  fet  to  mufic.  It  appears  evident  from 
their  manner  of  exprefling  them,  that,  in  their  appre- 
henfion,  they  feemed  words,  and  words  alone.  One 
would  be  tempted  to  imagine,  particularly  during  fome 
of  thefe  laft  years,  that  the  rules  for  the  formation 
and  fucceffion  of  chords  have  caufed  all  the  reft  to  be 
neglected  or  forgot;  and  that  harmony  has  made  no 
acquilitions  but  at  the  expence  of  what  is  general  and 
eflential  in  the  mufical  art.  All  our  artifts  know  how 
to  fill  a  chord  with  its  conftituent  founds,  or  a  piece  of 


harmony  with  its  conftituent  parts;  but  not  a  foul  Compofi- 
amongft  them  feels  a  ray  of  compofition.  As  to  what  tion- 
remains,  though  the  fundamental  rules  of  counter-  '  v 
point,  or  mufic  in  parts,  continue  ftill  the  fame,  they 
are  more  or  lefs  rigorous  and  inflexible  in  proportion 
as  the  parts  increafe  in  number;  for  according  as  the 
parts  are  multiplied,  the  difficulty  of  compofition  is 
heightened,  and  the  rules  are  lefs  fevere. — Compofi- 
tions  in  two  parts  are  called  duettos  when  the  two  per- 
formers fing  equally  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  fubjedt 
is  no  further  extended,  but  divided  between  them  :  but 
if  the  fubjedt  is  in  one  part  alone,  and  the  fubordinate 
harmony  no  more  than  an  accompanyment,  the  firft  part 
is  then  either  called  a  recitative  or  a/0/0 ;  and  the  other 
an  accompanyment,  or  continued  bafs,  if  it  is  a  bafs.  It 
is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  trio,  with  compofuions  in 
three,  in  four,  or  in  five  parts. 

The  name  of  compofition  is  likewife  given  to  fuch 
pieces  of  mufic  themfelves  as  are  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  art.  For  this  reafon  the  duetts,  trios, 
quartettos,  which  have  juft  been  mentioned,  are  called 
compofitions. 

Compofitions  are  either  formed  for  the  voice  alone, 
or  for  inftruments,  or  for  voices  and  inftruments  join- 
ed. Full  chorufes  and  fongs  are  the  only  compofitions 
principally  intended  for  the  voice,  though  fometimes 
inftruments  are  joined  with  it  to  fupport  it.  Compo- 
fuions for  inftruments  are  intended  to  be  executed  by 
a  band  in  the  orcheftra,  and  then  they  are  called 
fymphonies,  concertos;  or  for  fome  particular  fpecies 
of  inftruments,  and  then  they  are  called  pieces  or  fo- 
natas. 

Such  compofitions  as  are  deftined  both  for  voices 
and  inftruments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  fpecies,  viz.  the  facred  and  the  fecular. 
The  compofitions  deftined  for  the  church,  whether 
pfalms,  hymns,  anthems,  or  refponfives,  are  in  gene- 
ral diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  church-mufic,  and 
characterized  by  their  intention  to  be  fung  with  words. 
Secular  mufic  in  general  may  likewife  be  divided  into 
two  kinds;  theatrical  and  chamber  mufic.  Of  the  firft 
kind  is  that  ufed  in  the  operas  ;  the  fubdivifions  of  the 
fecond  are  endlefs.  Solos,  concertos,  cantatas,  fongs, 
and  airs,  almoft  of  every  kind,  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  church  or  the  ftage,  may  be  included  in  the  idea 
of  chamber-mufic. 

In  general,  it  is  thought,  that  facred  mufic  requires 
deeper  fcience,  and  a  more  accurate  obfervation  of 
rules ;  the  fecular  fpecies  gives  more  indulgence  to  ge- 
nius, and  fubfifts  in  greater  variety. 

But  we  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
mufic  now  ufed,  or  rather  profaned  and  murdered, 
amongft  us,  though  regular  in  its  harmony,  is  fimple 
in  its  compofition,  and  demands  not  that  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art,  either  to  form  or  comprehend 
it,  which  Roufleau,  whom  till  now  we  have  followed 
in  this  article,  feems  to  imagine.  His  affertion  can 
only  be  applicable  to  the  church-mnfic  of  Italy.  That 
which  is  now  eftablifhed  amongft  us  feems  not  to  be 
indigenous,  but  transferred  with  the  Calviniftical  li- 
turgy from  Geneva;  and  as  it  is  intended  for  popular 
ufe,  it  can  by  no  means  be  efteemed  an  high  exertion 
of  the  mufical  art:  yet,  however  fimple,  it  is  pleafing; 
and,  when  properly  performed,  might  elevate  the  foul 
to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and  even  of  rapture,  which 
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Compofi-  at  prefent  we  are  fo  far  from  feeling,  that  we  rather 
ion.  feem  to  fieep  or  t0  howl,  than  to  fing  the  praife  of 
"'God.  Perhaps  the  clergy  may  find  more  advantage  in 
cultivating  their  farms;  but  they  would  furely  fee!  a 
higher  and  diviner  pleafure  in  cultivating  the  taftes  and 
voices  of  their  people.  The  one,  however,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  other.  An  hour  of  relaxation  in 
a  winter  evening  might  ferve  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  pious  purpofe ;  and  one  mould  imagine,  that, 
independent  of  religious  confiderations,  the  fpirit  of 
the  order  might  dictate  fuch  a  meafure  as  calculated  to 
produce  popular  entertainment  and  gain  popular  af- 
fection. 

In  compofition,  the  author  either  confines  himfelf, 
as  a  fubject,  to  the  mere  mechanical  modulations  and 
arrangements  of  found  ;  and,  as  his  end,  to  the  pleafure 
of  the  ear  alone  ;  or  otherwife  he  foars  a  nobler  height ; 
he  afpires  to  imitative  mnfic;  he  endeavours  to  ren- 
der the  hearts  and  fouls  of  his  auditors  ductile  by  his 
art,  and  thus  to  produce  the  nobleft  emotions  and 
mod  falutary  effects.  In  the  firft  view,  it  is  only 
neceffary  that  he  fhould  look  for  beautiful  founds  and 
agreeable  chords;  but  in  the  fecond,  he  ought  to  con* 
fider  mufic  in  its  conformity  with  the  accents  of  the 
human  voice,  and  in  the  expreffive  powers  of  notes 
harmonically  combined  to  fignify  or  paint  fuch  objects 
as  are  fufceptible  of  imitation.  In  RoufTeau's  article 
Opera,  fome  ideas  may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may 
be  ennobled  and  elevated,  by  forming  mufic  into  a 
language  more  powerful  and  pathetic  than  eloquence 
itfelf.     See  Opera. 

Composition,  in  literature,  the  art  of  forming 
and  arranging  ientiments,  and  cloathing  them  with 
language  fui  table  to  the  nature  of  the  fubject  or  dif- 
courfe.  See  the  articles  Language,  Oratory,  Po- 
etry, Dialogue,  Epistle,  and  History. 

Composition,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  union  and  com- 
bination of  feveral  fubftances  of  different  natures,  from 
which  a  compound  body  refults.  From  this  union  of 
bodies  of  different  naiures,  a  body  is  formed,  of  a  mix- 
ed nature,  which  Becker  and  Stahl  have  called  a  mix- 
ture, and  which  maybe  called  a  combination ,  oxchenucal 
composition,  to  avoid  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the  word 
mixture.  By  this  lafl,  we  underfland  only  a  mere  ap- 
ppfition  of  parts;  and  which  would  therefore  give  a 
very  falfe  idea  of  chemical  compofition,  in  which  a 
mutual  adhelion  takes  place  between  the  combined 
fubftances. 

Composition,  in  painting,  includes  the  invention 
as  well  as  difpofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  at- 
titudes, &c. 

Compofition,  therefore,  confifts  of  two  parts;  one 
of  which  finds  out,  by  means  of  hiftory,  proper  ob- 
jects for  a  picture;  and  the  other  difpofes  them  to  ad- 
vantage.    See  Painting. 

Composition,  in  pharmacy,  the,art  or  act  of  mix- 
ing divers  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine  fo  as 
they  may  aifift  each  other's  virtues,  fupply  each  other's 
defects,  or  correct  any  ill  qualities  thereof.  See  Phar- 
macy. 

Composition,  in  commerce,  a  contract  between 
an  infolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
latter  accept  of  a  part  of  the  debt  in  compofition  for 
the  whole,  and  give  a  general  acquittance  accord- 
ing^- 
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Composition,  in  printing,  commonly  termed  cow-   Comr-ofi- 
pofing,  the  arranging  of  feveral  types  or  letters  in  the       tion 
compoling-ftick,  in  order  to  forma  line;  and  of  fe-  '' 

veral  lines  ranged  in  order,  in  the  galley,  to  make  a  .  omP°  \ 
page  ;  and   of  feveral  pages  to  make  a  form.      See 
Printing. 

COMPOSITE,  in  botany.  The  name  of  a  clafs 
in  Hermannus  and  Royen  ;  as  likewife  of  an  order  in 
Linnaeus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding 
in  general  of  the  plants  which  have  the  characters 
enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A  particular 
defcription  of  this  order  is  given  under  the  article 
Syngenesia,  which  includes  all  the  compound 
flowers.    . 

COMPOSITUS  flos,  in  botany,  an  aggregate 
flower  compofed  of  many  flofculi  fejfilss,  on  a  common 
entire  receptaculum,  with  a  common  perianthium,  and 
whofe  antherse  being  five  in  number  unite  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder;  the  flofculi  are  monopetalous,  and  under 
each  of  them  is  a  monofpermous  germen.  Compound 
flowers  are  either  Ugulati,  tubuloji,  or  radiati. 

COMPOST,  in  agriculture,  denotes  a  certain  kind 
of  mixture  deligned  to  affift  the  foil  in  the  way  of  ve- 
getation, inftead  of  dung.  The  requifites  for  a  com- 
pofi are,  1.  That  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
quantity  of  dung  required  for  an  equal  extent  of  foil. 
9.  It  ought  to  be  lefs  bulky;  and,  3.  It  ought  to  pro- 
duce equal  effects. 

Under  the  article  Agriculture,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  fhow,  that  the  true  vegetable  food  confifts 
in  reality  of  the  putrid  effluvia  proceeding  from  de- 
cayed animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  If  this  theory 
is  admitted,  the  hope  of  making  comports  as  a  fucce- 
daneum  for  dung  is  but  very  fmall,  unlefs  they  are 
r.-ade  of  putrefied  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances:  in 
which  cafe,  unlefs  in  very  fingular  circumftances,  they 
will  prove  much  dearer  than  dung  itfelf.  Several  at- 
tempts, however,  have  been  made  by  thofe  who  had 
other  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  true  vege- 
table food.  An  oil-compofi-  is  recommended  in  the 
Georgical  EfTays,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  food  of 
vegetables  is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  is  made  as  follows : 
"  Take  of  North  American  potafh  12  lb.  Break  the  fak 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  convenient  veffel 
with  four  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  mixture  ftand  48 
hours;  then  add  coarfe  train  oil  14  gallons.  In  a  few 
days  the  fait  will  be  diffolved,  and  the  mixture,  upon 
ftirring,  will  become  nearly  uniform.  Take  I4bufhels 
of  fand,  or  20  of  dry  mold;  upon  thefe  pour  the  above 
liquid  ingredients.  Turn  this  compofition  frequently 
ever,  and  in  fix  months  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  When 
the  liquid  ingredients  are  put  tooneor  two  hogfheadsof 
water,  a  liquid  compoft  will  be  formed,  which  muft  be 
ufed  with  a  water  cart." 

This  compoft,  however,  the  inventor  himfelf  owns 
to  be  inferior  to  rotten  dung,  as  indeed  may  very  na- 
turally be  fuppofed  :  yet  in  fome  cafes  it  feems  ca- 
pable of  doing  fervice,  as  will  appear  from  fome  of 
the  following  experiments  which  we  extract  from  the 
eflays  abovementioned. 

Exp.  I.  By  the  author  of  the  eflays.  "  I  took  four 
pots,  n°  1,  2,  3,  4.  N°  1.  contained  I2lb.  of  barren 
fand,  with  1  oz.  of  the  fand  oil  compoft.  N°  2.  con- 
tained I2lb.  of  fand  without  any  mixture.  N°  3.  had 
ialb.  of  fand  with  half  an  ounce  of  flaked  lime.  xN°  4. 
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Compoft.    had  I2lb.  of  fand  with   40Z.  of  the   fand  oil  compoft. 

'  Iq  the  month  of  March,  I  put  fix  grains  of  wheat  in- 

to each  pot,  and  during  the  fuinmer,  I  occafionally 
watered  the  plants  with  filtrated  water.  All  the  time 
the  plants  were  confusning  the  farina,  I  could  obferve 
very  little  difference  hi  their  appearance.  But  after 
one  month's  growth,  I  remarked  that  n°  1.  was  the 
beft;  n°  2.  the  next  ;  nG  3.  the  next;  and  n°  4.  much 
the  word."  The  fame  differences  were  obferved  in 
Auguft,  when  n°  1.  the  beft,  had  five  fmdl  ears,  which 
contained  a  few  poor  grains  of  wheat. 

Exp.  II.  By  the  fame.  "  In  the  month  of  June,  I 
felected  four  lands  of  equal  goodaefs  in  a  held  in- 
tended for  turnips.  The  foil  was  a  light  fand,  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  amongft  it.  It 
was  ploughed  out  of  fward  in  November,  and  had  not 
borne  a  crop  for  many  years.  I  Hull  diftinguiih  my 
experimental  lands  by  n°  1,  2,  3,  4.  N°  1.  was  ma- 
nured with  rotten  dung  ;  n°  2.  with  oil-compoft;  n°3. 
with  lime;  n°  4,  was  left  without  any  dreifing.  On 
the  20th  of  Jane  they  were  all  fown  with  turnip-feed 
broad-caft,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the  fcafon  were 
twice  hoed.  In  November  I  viewed  the  field,  and  made 
the  following  remarks.  N°  1.  the  beft;  n°  2.  thenext; 
n°  3.  the  word;  n°  4.  better  than  n°  3."  Here  the 
oil-compoft  appears  in  a  favourable  light ;  but  other 
trials,  made  with  equal  accuracy,  feem  rather  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  turnips,  barley,  or  quick 
growing  vegetables.  It  requires  being  meliorated  by 
the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  is  better  adapted  for 
winter  crops. 

Exp.  III.  by  the  fame.  "  In  the  month  of  May, 
I  planted  12  alleys  that  lay  between  my  afpiragus  beds 
with  cauliflower  plants.  Each  alley  took  up  about  30 
plants.  One  of  the  alleys  I  fet  apart  for  an  experi- 
ment with  the  oil-compoft,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  already  given.  About  an  handful  of  the 
compoft  was  put  to  the  root  of  each  cauliflower  plant. 
In  all  other  refpecfts  the  alley  was  managed  like  the 
reft.  The  plants  in  general  flowered  very  well;  but 
thofe  to  which  I  applied  the  compoft  fprung  up  hafti- 
ly  with  fmall  ftalks,  and  produced  very  poor  flowers. 
I  imputed  this  unfavourable  appearance  to  the  frefh- 
nefsofthe  comport,  which  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
In  the  September  following  this  unfuccefsful  expe- 
riment, I  planted  the  fame  alleys  with  early  cab- 
bages. The  neceffity  of  meliorating  the  compoft  was 
in  this  trial  fully  confirmed.  For  the  cabbages  that 
grew  upon  the  alley,  which  in  May  had  received  the 
compoft,  were  larger  and  in  all  refpeefs  finer  than  the 
others." 

Exp.  IV.  by  James  Stovin,  Efq;  of  Doncafter. 
"  In  the  year  1769,  I  made  the  following  trial  with 
the  oil-compoft,  prepared  as  above  directed.  One  acre 
fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  oil-compoft  at 
18s.  produced  five  quarters  five  bulhels.  An  acre 
adjoining,  fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  12 
loads  of  rotten  dung  at  3I.  produced  four  quarters 
three  bufhels  and  two  pecks.  The  comport- barley 
was  bolder  and  better  corn  than  the  other.  In  the 
year  1770,  the  dunged  acre  produced  of  rye,  three 
quarters.  The  compoft  acre  of  ditto,  two  quarters 
fix  bulhels.  In  the  year  1771,  the  fame  lands  were 
fown  with  oats,  and  the  produce  was  greatly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  dunged  acre.     Thefe  experimental  lands 


were  in  a  common  field  that  had   been  long  under  the    Compoft. 
plough." 

Exp.  V.  by  Richard  Townly,  Efq.  of  Belficld. 
"  In  the  fpring  1770,  I  prepared  a  p'iece  of  ground 
for  onions.  It  was  laid  out  into  fix  beds  of  the  fame 
lize,  and  which  were  all  fown  at  the  fame  time.  Over 
two  of  them,  the  oil  compoft  was  fcattered  in  a  very 
moderate  quantity.  Over  other  two,  pigeon's  dung  ; 
and  over  the  remaining  two,  fome  of  my  weed-compofi 
(formed  of  putrefied  vegetables),  which  I  efteem  one 
of  the  beft  manures,  for  moil  vegetables,  that  can  be 
made.  The  onions  came  up  very  well  in  all  the  beds ; 
but,  in  about  fix  weeks,  thofe  that  were  fed  with  the 
oil-compoft,  plainly  difcovered  the  advantage  they  had 
over  the  reft,  by  their  luxuriancy  and  colour,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Cummer  perfected  the  fine  ft  crop  I  had 
ever  feen,  being  greatly  fuperior  to  the  others  both  in 
quantity  and  fize.  The  fame  fpring  I  made  an  expe- 
riment upon  four  rows  of  cabbages,  fet  at  the  diftance 
of  four  feet  every  way.  Two  were  manured  with  oil- 
compoft,  and  two  with  my  own.  All  the  plants  were 
unluckily  damaged,  juft  before  they  began  to  form,  by 
fome  turkies  getting  into  the  field  and  plucking  off 
the  greateft  part  of  the  leaves.  However,  they  fo  far 
recovered,  in  the  September  following,  from  22  to 
2Slb.  a-piece.  The  rowsproved  fo  equal  in  goodnefs, 
that  I  could  not  determine  which  had  the  advantage. 
The  fame  year,  one  part  of  a  field  of  wheat  expofed  to 
the  nonh-eaft  winds,  which,  that  fpring,  continued  to 
blow  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  appeared  very  poor 
and  languid  at  the  time  of  tillering.  Over  it  I  order- 
ed fome  of  the  oil-compoft  to  be  fown  with  the  hand  ; 
which  not  only  recovered,  but  alfo  pufhed  forwards 
the  wheat  plants  in  that  part  of  the  field,  fo  as  to 
make  them  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  reft.  The  fame 
fpring,  I  made  a  comparative  experiment,  upon  four 
contiguous  lands  of  oats,  between  the  oil-compoft 
and  my  own  weed-compoft.  The  latter  had  manifeft- 
ly  the  advantage,  though  the  other  produced  a  very 
large  and  fine  crop.  I  alfo  tried  the  oil-compoft  up- 
on carrots,  and  it  anfwered  exceedingly  well.  I 
did  the  fame  this  year  (1771)  both  upon  them  and 
my  onions,  and  have  the  fineft  crops  of  thefe  vege- 
tables I  ever  faw  any  where  upon  the  fame  compafs 
of  ground." 

Exp.  VI.     by  Mr  J.  Broadbent  of  Berwick,  in  El- 
met  near  Leeds. "  On  the  firft  of  Oclober  1771, 

I  fowed  two  acres  of  a  light  channelly  foil  with  wheat, 
and  harrowed  in  the  compoft  with  the  grain.  Being 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  large  town,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  procure  rotten  dung 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  our  tillage  lands,  for  which 
reafon  we  have  recourfe  to  land-dreffings  both  for  our 
winter  and  fpring-corn.  Rape-duft  and  foot  are  prin- 
cipally ufed  ;  but  the  prefent  price  of  both  thefe  ar- 
ticles is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  farmer.  To  obviate  that 
inconvenience,  I  refolved  to  make  trial  of  the  oil- 
compoft;  and  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  this  one 
experiment,  I  am  encouraged  to  make  a  more  exten- 
fiveufeofit  the  next  year.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  foot,  I  am  fatisfied, 
that  the  above  two  acres  produced  3s  good  a  crop  of 
wheat  as  if  they  had  been  dreffed  with  that  excellent 
manure." 

On  the  fuppoftion  that  vegetables  are  fupported  by 
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Compoft.  matters  of  a  faline  nature,  compofts  formed  of  diffe- 
*" — "v-— "*  rent  forts  of  falts  have  been  contrived,  but  with  lefs 
fuccefs  than  the  one  above  treated  of.  A  famous  com- 
petition of  this  kind  was  lately  fold  by  patent,  under 
the  name  of  Baron  Van  Haak's  cojnpoji.  The  follow- 
ing experiment  is  mentioned  in  tbeGeorgical  EfTays, 
as  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  virtues  of  it 
compared  with  the  oil-compoft  and  foot  mixed  with 
afhes. — "  In  the  beginning  of  April  1773,  an  acre  °f 
land  was  fown  with  forward  oats.  I  pitched  upon  one 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  which  I  efteemed  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  reft,  and  upon  this  I  fcattered  Ba- 
ron Van  Haak's  compoft,  in  the- quantity  directed  in 
his  inftructions.  On  one  fide  I  manured  a  land  with 
the  oil-compoll,  but  rather  with  a  lefs  quantity  than 
directed  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  I  manured  two  lands 
with  dry  coal-alhes  fifted  fine,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  foot.  The  lands  upon  which  this  experiment  was 
made,  were  much  worn  out  with  a  long  fucceffion  of 
crops.  The  lands  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  afhes 
and  foot,  produced  an  exceeding  fine  crop ;  the  oil- 
compoft  produced  a  tolerable  good  one ;  but  that 
which  had  only  the  affiftance  of  the  baron's  com- 
poft, produced  a  very  poor  one.  It  could  not  have 
been  worfe  had  it  been  left  deftitute  of  every  affift- 
ance." 

Compofts,  made  with  putrefied  animal  fubftances, 
will  no  doubt  anfwer  much  better,  in  moft  cafes,  than 
any  other  kind  of  manure,  but  they  are  difficult  to  be 
procured.  The  following  isrecommended  by  Dr  Hun- 
ter of  York. — "  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  faw- 
duft,  incorporate  it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a 
flaughter-honfe,  putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of 
the  other  till  the  whole  becomes  a  moift  and  fetid  com- 
pofition.  Two  loads  of  this  compoft,  mixed  with 
three  loads  of  earth,  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  fpring-corn.  Being  a  kind  of  top-dreffing, 
it  fhould  be  put  on  at  the  time  of  fowing,  and  har- 
rowed in  with  the  grain.  The  prefent  year  I  have  a 
field  of  wheat  manured  in  this  manner,  and  have  the 
pleafure  to  fay,  that  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  turning  out  an  excellent  crop.  As 
this  kind  of  compoft  lies  in  a  fmall  compafs,  it  feems 
well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  farmers  as  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  manures  from  a  diftance.  It  is  befides 
extremely  rich,  and  will  probably  continue  in  the  land 
much  longer  than  fold-yard  or  ftable-dung.  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  capable  of  reftoring  worn  out  land  to 
its  original  frefhnefs;  and  I  am  induced  to  be  of  that 
opinion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  above  crop,  which 
is  now  growing  upon  land  much  impoverished  by  bad 
management." 

Another  compoft,  prepared  from  whales  Hem,  is 
recommended  by  Mr  Charles  Chaloner. — "  I  have  a 
particular  pleafure  (fays  he)  in  defcribing  and  ma- 
king public  the  belt  method  of  forming  a  compoft 
from  whales  flefh,  as  recommended  to  me  by  Dr  Hun- 
ter. Having  marked  out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  intended  dung  hill,  make  the  firft  layer  of  earth 
about  a  foot  in  thicknefs.  Moor-earth,  or  fuch  as  is 
taken  from  ant-hills,  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  O- 
ver  the  earth  lay  one  layer  of  long  litter,  from  the 
fold-yard  or  (table,  about  12  inches  in  thicknefs, 
then  a  layer  of  whale-fielh,  and  over  that  another  layer 
of  dung.    Repeat  the  operations  till  the  heap  be  rai- 


fed  about  fix  feet,  then  give  it  a  thick  covering  of  Compoft, 
earth,  and  coat  the  heap  with  fods.  In  this  manner  Compo- 
each  layer  of  flefh  will  be  placed  between  two  layers  of  ftella. 
dung.  In  about  a  month  turn  the  whole  in  the  ufual  v"~^— ' 
manner,  which  will  occafion  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat 
and  fermentation.  When  turned,  coat  with  earth  as 
before,  with  a  view  to  confine  the  putrid  fteam  which 
would  otherwife  efcape.  In  a  month  or  two  the  heap 
will  be  found  to  be  confiderably  fallen,  when  it  thould 
have  a  fecond  turning  as  before.  The  operation  of 
turning  muft  be  repeated  at  proper  istervals,  till  the 
whole  becomes  an  uniformly  putrid  mafs.  The  whale- 
flefh  is  of  different  degrees  of  firmnefs,  fome  of  it  be- 
ing almoft  liquid;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  firmnefs, 
the  heap  will  become  fooner  or  later  fit  for  ufe.  In 
general,  the  compoft  lhould  not  be  ufed  till  12  months 
old  ;  but  that  depends  upon  circumftances.  Guard  the 
heap  from  dogs,  pigs,  badgers,  and  vermin,  as  thefe 
animals  are  remarkably  fond  of  whale-fiefh.  This  ani- 
mal compoft  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to 
all  purpofes  where  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  I 
have  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs  for  cabbages,  and  find 
it  an  excellent  dreffing  for  meadow-ground.  Accord- 
ing to  the  beft  computation,  one  hogfhead  of  whale 
refufe  will  make  eight  loads  of  dung,  which,  when  we 
conlider  the  great  facility  with  which  this  bafis  of  our 
dung-hill  may  be  carried,  is  a  momentous  concern  to 
fuch  farmers  as  lie  remote  from  a  large  town."  See 
Manure. 

Compost,  in  gardening,  is  a  mixture  of  feveral 
earths,  earthy  fubftances  and  dungs,  either  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  foil  of  a  garden,  or  for 
that  of  fome  particular  plants.  Almoft  every  plantde- 
lights  in  fome  peculiar  mixture  of  foils  or  compoft, 
in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  others.  The 
moft  remarkable  and  generally  ufeful  of  thefe,  are 
taken  notice  of  under  the  description  of  the  feveral 
botanical  articles,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

COMPOSTELLA,  a  celebrated  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  Galicia,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee,  and 
an  univerfity.  The  public  fquares,  and  the  churches, 
particularly  the  Metropolitan  church,  are  very  magni- 
ficent. It  has  a  great  number  of  monafteries,  for 
both  fexes,  and  about  2000  houfes.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  body  of  St  James  was  buried  here  which 
draws  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  from  moft  parts  of 
Chriftendom.  They  walk  in  proceffion  to  the  church, 
and  vifit  his  wooden  image,  which  ftands  on  the  great 
altar,'  and  is  illuminated  with  40  or  50  wax-candles. 
They  kifs  it  three  times  with  a  very  refpe<5tful  devo- 
tion, and  then  put  their  hats  on  its  head.  In  the 
church  there  are  30  filver  lamps,  always  lighted,  and 
fix  chandeliers  of  lilver,  five  feet  high.  The  poorpil- 
grimsare  received  into  an  hofpital,  built  for  that  pur- 
pofe, which  ftands  near  the  church  ;  and  round  it  are 
galleries  of  free  ftone,  fupported  by  large  pillars.  The 
archbifhop  is  one  of  the  richeft  prelates  in  Spain,  ha- 
ving 70,000  crowns  a-year.  From  this  town  the  mi- 
litary order  of  St  Jago,  or  St  James,  had  its  original. 
It  is  feated  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Tam- 
bra  and  Ulla,  in  a  pleafant  plain.  W.  Long.  7.  17. 
N.  Lat.  42.  54. 

New  Compostella,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  province  of  Xalifco,  built  in  1531. 

It 
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W.  Long.  no.  12. 


Compref- 
fion- 


Compoud  It  is  feated  near  the  South  Sea. 
N.  Lat.  21.  o. 

COMPOUND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  compofed  or  made  up  of  diffe- 
rent things;  thus  we  fay,  a  compound  word,  com- 
pound found,  compound  tafte,  &c. — Compound  differs 
from  complex,  and  llands  oppofed  to  [imp le.  See  Com- 
plex and  Simple. 

Compound  Flower.     See  Compositus  Flos. 

Compound  Inter  eft,  called  alfo  biter  eft  upon  inter  eft, 
is  that  which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal, 
but  upon  the  interefl  itfelf  forborn  ;  which  hereby  be- 
comes a  fort  of  fecondary  principal.     See  Interest. 

Compound  Motion,  that  motion  which  is  effected  by 


ter  is  performed  by  the  action  of  cold,  the  former  by   Compro- 
fome  external  violence.  mife. 

COMPROMISE,  a  treaty  or  contract,  whereby  two    „    II 
contending  parties  eftablifh  one  or  more  arbitrators  to   ComPl!r- 
judge  of  and  terminate  their  difference  in  an  amicable  - 
manner. 

COMPTON  (Henry),  bifhop  of  London,  was  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Spenctr  Earl  of  Northampton,  and 
born  in  1632.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
became  cornet  of  a  regiment  of  horfe;  but  foon  after 
quitting  the  army  for  the  church,  he  was  made  bifhop 
of  Oxford  in  1674;  and  about  a  year  after  translated 
to  the  fee  of  London.  He  was  entrnfted  with  the 
education  of  the  two  princeffes  Mary  and  Anne,  whom 


feveral  confpiring  powers.    Powers  are  faid  to  confpire     he  alfo  afterwards  married  to  the  princes  of  Orange 
if  the  direction  of  the  one  be  not  quite  oppofite   to 
that  of  the   other;  as  when  the  radius  of  a  circle  is 


conceived  to  revolve  about  a  centre, 
time  a  point  to  moveftraight  along  it. 


and  at  the  fame 


and  Denmark  :  and  their  firmnefs  in  the  Proteftant 
religion  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  tutor, 


Compound  Numbers,  thofe  which  may  be  divided 
by  fome  other  number  befides  unity,  without  leaving 
any  remainder ;  fuch  are  18,  20,  &c.  the  firft  being 
meafured  by  the  numbers  2,  6,  or  9  ;  and  the  fecond 
by  the  numbers  2,  4,  5,  10. 

Compound  Quantities.     See  Algebra. 

Compound  Ratio,  is  that  which  the  product,  of  the 
antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product 
of  their  confequents.  Thus,  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  12. 


to  whom,  when  popery  began  to  prevail  at  court,  it 
was  imputed  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  was  fuf- 
pended  from  his  ecclefiaftical  function  by  James  II. 
but  was  reftored  by  him  again  on  the  prince  of  Orange's 
invafion.  He  and  the  bifhop  of  Briftol  made  the  ma- 
jority for  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  a  king :  he 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation;  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commiffioners  for  raifing  the  litur- 
gy ;  and  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  difTen- 
ters  to  the  church.  His  fpirit  of  moderation  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  clergy,  and  in  all  probability 
checked    his   further  promotion.     He  died  in    171 3; 


Compound  (fnbftantive),  the  refult  or  effect  of  a     but,  living  in  bufy  times,  did  not  leave  many  writings 
eompofuion  of  different  things  ;  or  a  mafs  formed  by     behind  him. 
the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  Englifh  church-hiftory, 
denotes  a  fcheme  propofed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman 
in  1667-8,  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  conformity  in 
behalf  of  proteftant  diifenters,  and  admitting  them 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief-Baron  Hale,  but 
difallowed.  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Tillotfon 
and  Stillingfleet  in  1674,  and  the  terms  were  fettled 
to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  non-conformifts  ;  but  the  bi- 
fhops  refufed  their  afTent.  This  fcheme  was  likewife 
revived  again  immediately  after  the  Revolution;  the 
king  and  queen  expreffed  their  defire  of  an  union  : 
however  the  defign  failed  after  two  attempts;  and  the 
act  of  toleration  was  obtained. 

Comprehension,  in  metaphyfics,  is  that  act  of 
the  mind  whereby  it  apprehends  or  knows  any  object 
that  is  prefented  to  it,  on  all  the  fides  whereon  it  is 
capable  of  being  apprehended  or  known.  To  com- 
prehend a  thing  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen,  rem  ali- 
quam  totam  et  totaliter  cognofcere. 

Comprehension,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure 
whereby  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part ;  or 
that  of  a  part  for  a  whole;  or  a  definite  number  of 
any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPRESS,  in  furgery,  a  bolfter  of  foft  linen 
cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles,  frequently  applied  to 
cover  a  plafter,  in  order  not  only  to  preferve  the  part 
from  the  external  air,  but  alfo  the  better  to  retain  the 
dreffings  or  medicines. 

COMPRESSION,  the  act  of  preffing  or  fqneezing 
fome  matter  together,  fo  as  to  fet  its  parts  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  make  it  polfefs  lefs  fpace.     Compref- 


COMPTROLLER.   See  Co  NTROLLER. 

COMPULSOR,  an  officer  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, difpatched  from  court  into  the  provinces,  to 
compel  the  payment  of  taxes,  &c.  not  paid  within  the 
time  prefcribed.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  verb 
compellere,  "  to  oblige,  conftrain."  Thefe  were  char- 
ged with  fo  many  exactions,  under  colour  of  their  of- 
fice, that  Honorius  cafhiered  them  by  a  law  in  412. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  mention  military  com- 
pulfors;  which  were  officers  among  the  Goths,  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  oblige  the  tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the 
fight,  or  to  run  to  an  attack,  &c. 

Caflian  mentions  a  kind  of  monaftic  compulfors, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical 
office,  and  to  take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at 
thofe  hours. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  theology,  an  inward  grief 
in  the  mind  for  having  offended  God.  The  word  comes 
from  cornpungere,  of  pungere,  "  to  prick." — The  Ro- 
manics own  their  confeffion  infigniricant  unlefs  attend- 
ed with  compunction  or  pricking  of  heart. 

Among  fpi ritual ifts,  compunction  bears  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fignification  ;  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for 
having  offended  God,  but  alio  a  pious  fenfation  of 
grief,  forrow,  and  difpleafnre,  on  other  motives. 
Thus,  the  miferies  of  life,  the  danger  of  being  loft 
in  the  world,  the  blindnefs  of  the  wicked,  &c.  are  to 
pious  people  motives  of  compunction. 

COMPURGATOR,  one  that  by  oath,  jnftifies  an- 
other perfon's  innocence.  Compurgators  were  intro- 
duced as  evidences  in  the  jurifprndence  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  number  varied  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the   fubject  in   difpute,  or  the  nature  of  the 


Jion  properly  differs  from  condenfationi  in  that  the  lat-     crime  with  which  a  perfon  was  charged. 
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Computa-  COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  manner 
tion  of  eftimating  time,  weights,  meafure,  moneys,  or  quan- 
11  tities  of  any  kind. — The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 

^  Conca.  ^  amo„g  mathematicians  in  the  like  fenfe  as  calculation. 

COMUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Orobii,  of 
an  ancient  ftanding,  and  formerly  powerful,  daring  to 
difpute  with  the  Romans:  Comenfes,  the  people;  Co- 
pienfis  sfger,  the  epithet.  It  became  afterwards  noin- 
coniiderable  municipium,  to  which  Julius  Casfar  added 
5000  new  colonics  (Strabo)  ;  whence  it  was  general- 
ly called  Novocomum,  and  the  people  Novocomenfes.  But 
in  time  it  recovered  its  ancient  name,  Gomum ,•  Pliny 
the  Younger,  a  native  of  that  place,  calling  it  by  no 
other  name.  Now  Como,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  at 
the  fotith  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  E.  Long. 
9.   35.  N.  Lat.  46. 

COMUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  jollify  or  fefti- 
vity.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  he  was  the  Cha- 
mos  of  the  Moabites;  Becl-Phegor,  Baal-Peor,  Pria- 
pas,  and  Bacchus.  He  is  rcprefented  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  man,  with  an  inflamed  red  coun- 
tenance, his  head  inclined,  and  crowned  with  flowers  ; 
his  air  drowfy  ;  leaning  on  a  huntfman's  fpear  in  his 
left  hand,  and  holding  an  inverted  torch  in  his  right. 
His  ftatue  was  placed  at  the  chamber  doors  of  new 
married  perfons;   his  pedeftal  crowned  with  flowers. 

CON,  or  Cond.     See  Cond. 

CONANT  (Dr  John,)  a  learned  Englifli  divine, 
born  in  1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  College 
Oxford  ;  was,  by  the  parliament,  conftituted  one  of 
the  affembly  of  divines,  though  he  feldom,  if  ever,  fat 
with  them;  and  in  i6?7  was  admitted  vice-chancellor 
of  the  univerfity.  On  the  reftoration  he  was  one  of 
the  commiffionefs,  and  affilled  at  the  conferences  in 
the  Savoy;  but  was  deprived  by  the  aft  of  uniformi- 
ty :  after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made 
arch-deacon  of  Norwich,  and  prebendary  of  Worcef- 
ter.  In  1686  he  loft  his  fight;  and  died  in  1693; 
leaving  a  number  of  admired  fermons,  afterwards  pu- 
blifhed  in  fix  volumes. 

CONARION,  or  Conoides,  a  name  for  the  pineal 
gland.     See  Anatomy,  11*132. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  philofophy 
and  mathematics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  quantity  of 
motion,  not  capable  of  being  expreffed  by  any  time 
or  length;  as  the  conatus  recedendi  ab  axe  motus,  is 
the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  makes 
to  recede,  or  fly  off  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  its  mo- 
tion. 

CONCA  (Sebaftian),  called  Cavalier,  a  celebrated 
hiftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Gaeta  in 
1679,  and  placed  as  a  difciple  with  Francelco  Solime- 
na,  an  incomparable  matter.  Under  his  direction 
Conca  exerted  his  utrnoft  induftry  to  obtain  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing; nor  did  he  permit  any  kind  of  amufement  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  his  (Indies.  Solimena 
foon  perceived  in  his  difciple  fuch  talents,  and  fuch  a 
difpofition,  as  would  qulify  him  to.  make  a  very  great 
progrefs;  and  on  that  account  he  conceived  fo  ftrong 
an  affection  for  him,  that  he  not  only  afforded  him  the 
beft  inftructions,  but  often  employed  him  to  fkerch  af- 
ter his  own  defigns;  took  him  along  with  him  to 
Monte  Caflino,  where  he  was  to  paint  a  chapel  in  fref- 
co;  and  there  made  Conca  acquainted  with  every  thing 


relative  to  that  manner  of  painting.     At  his  return  to     Conca, 

Naples  with  Solimena,  he  was,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  ' v — * 

affiduous to  improve  himfelf  to  the  utmoft;  and  en- 
tered on  a  project  that  might  at  once  advance  his  in- 
come, and  add  to  his  expertnefs  in  his  profelTion.  That 
project  was,  to  paint  portraits  in  a  fmall  fize  and  at  a 
low  rate  ;  by  which  fcheme  all  ranks  of  perfons  crowd- 
ed to  him  ;  and  befide  the  pecuniary  advantages  refult- 
ing  from  it,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  freedom  of 
hand  in  penciling  and  colouring;  a  good  habit  of  imi- 
tating nature  with  an  elegant  choice;  and  likewife 
great  diverfity  of  airs  of  heads,  which  were  of  extra- 
ordinary ufe  to  him  in  his  future  beautiful  compofitions. 
As  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  Rome,  he  obtained 
permiffion  from  Solimena  to  indulge  his  inclination; 
and  although  he  was  near  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
vifned  that  city;  yet  he  fpcm  eight  years  in  conftant 
ftndy  after  the  antiques,  after  Buonaroti,  Raphael, 
and  the  Caracci,  and  perfected  himfelf  in  every  part 
of  his  profeffion.  The  fame  of  his  works  foon  fpread 
throughout  F.ome,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  who  was  a  princely  encourager 
ofartifts;  and  Conca  having  (hown  an  elegant  proof 
of  his  abilities  in  a  compolition  reprefenting  Herod 
inquiring  of  the  wife  men  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
the  Melliah,  the  figures  being  aslarge  aslife,  the  Car- 
dinal thought  it  fo  excellent  a  performance  that  he 
rewarded  him  in  a  munificent  manner,  entertained  him 
in  his  own  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  who  appointed  Conca  to  paint  the  picture  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  church  of  S.  John  Late- 
ran  ;  which  he  executed  with  univerfal  applaufe.  On 
that  occafion  the  pope  was  defirous  to  give  him  fome 
particular  mark  of  his  efteem  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  ge- 
neral affembly  of  the  academicians  of  St  Luke,  he 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the 
cardinal  prefented  him  with  a  rich  diamond  crofs, 
which  Conca,  out  of  refpect  to  his  patron,  always 
wore  at  his  bofom.  From  that  time  he  was  inceffant- 
ly  employed,  and  bis  works  were  folicited  by  moft  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.  The  churches  and  chapels  of 
every  part  of  Italy  are  enriched  with  fome  of  his  com- 
pofitions; of  which  he  painted  an  incredible  number, 
as  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  never  difcon- 
tinued  his  labours.  He  was  earneftly  invited  by  Phi- 
lip V.  of  Spain  to  vifit  his  court,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  Rome.  He  painted  two  admi- 
rable pictures  for  the  king  of  Poland,  with  figures  as 
large  as  life;  in  one  was  represented  Alexander  pre- 
fenting  Bucephalus  to  Philip,  after  he  had  managed 
him  ;  a  grand  compolition,  with  a  multitude  of  fi- 
gures, correctly  defigned,  and  charmingly  grouped 
and  difpofed  ;  the  whole  being  adorned  with  moll  ele- 
gant architecture,  in  true  and  beautiful  perfpective. 
The  other  was  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Roxa- 
na,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  which  was  in  every  re- 
fpect equal  to  the  former.  He  was  at  laft  fo  flrong- 
ly  preffed  to  go  to  Naples,  thai  he  undertook  the 
journey;  and  was  received  in  that  kingdom  with  all 
the  refpect  and  honour  due  to  his  merit;  and  there  ho 
finifhed  feveral  noble  defigns,  as  alfo  at  Gaeta  his  na- 
tive city.  While  he  continued  at  Naples,  he  received 
in  the  royal  prefence  a  fnufF-box  of  very  great  value, 
prefented  to  him  in  the  king's  name  by  the  marquis  of 
Tanucci,  at  that  time  prime  minifler}  and  in  the  year 
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-CcBcak  1 757?  the  king  was  pleafed  to  ennoble  him  and  all  his 
ti  descendants.  At  that  time  he  was  78,  and  k  is  con - 
Concep-  fjently  faid  that  he  died  in  1  761  aged  82,  which  is 
'  0I\_,  very  probable,  though  not  pofitively  certain.  He  un- 
derstood perfpective  and  architecture  thoroughly,  and 
added  to  it  a  fine  understanding  of  the  chiaro-fcuro. 
His  ftyle  of  compofition  is  grand  and  elegant;  his  de- 
iign  very  correct  :  his  difpoiirion  ingenious  ;  his  atti- 
tudes and  expreffion  full  of  truth,  nature,  and  variety  ; 
and  his  colouring  is  excellent.  The  hiftory  of  Diana 
and  Actseon,  by  Conca,  is  in  the  polfeffion  of  the  earl 
•vf  Pembroke  at  Wilton. 

CONCALE  bay,  is  on  the  coaftof  France  in  Brit- 
tany, where  the  Englifh  forces  landed  in  June  I75Q, 
in  order  to  go  to  St  Malocs ;  which  they  did,  and 
burnt  all  the  Ihips  in  that  harbour,  which  were  above 
100,  of  all  forts.  Concale  is  the  town  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  and  is  famous  for  oy iters.  It  is  18 
miles  eaft  of  St  Maloes,  and  197  welt  of  Paris.  W. 
Long.   1.  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

CONCARNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bretagne, 
with  a  harbour  and  a  caftle.     E.  Long.  3.  45.  N.  Lat. 

47-  55- 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  Speak- 
ing of  the  mutual  dependence  of  fecond  caufes  udoii 
each    other. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeakingof  the 
inner  furface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  efpecially  of 
fpherical  ones. 

Coscave  Glajfes,  fuch  as  are  ground  hollow,  and 
are  ufualiy  of  a  fpherical  figure,  though  they  may  be 
of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  &c.  All  objects  feen 
through  concave  glafTes  appear  erect  and  diminilhed. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
bringing  things  nearer  a  centre.  Hence  the  particles  of 
fait,  in  fea-water,  are  faid  to  be  concentrated  ;  that 
is,  brought  nearer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the  wa- 
tery part. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  mathematics,  fomething  that 
has  the  fame  common  centre  with  another  :  it  itands 
in  oppofition  to  excentric. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  fimple  apprehenfion 
or  preception  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without 
proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.  Some 
v/riters,  as  Lord  Karnes,  diftinguifh  between  concep- 
tion and  perception  ;  making  the  latter  to  denote  the 
confeioufnefs  of  an  object  when  prefent,  or  to  include 
the  reality  of  its  object ;  whereas  conception  exprefies 
the  forming  an  idea  of  an  object  whether  prefent  or 
abfent,  or  without  any  conviction  of  its  reality. 

Conception,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  firft  for- 
mation of  the  embryo,  or  foetus,  in  the  womb. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  fuch  a  conconrfe  and 
commixture  of  the  prolific  feed  of  the  male  with  that 
of  the  female,  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  imme- 
diately produces  an  embryo. 

The  fymptoms  of  conception  or  pregnancy  are, 
when,  in  a  few  days  after  the  conjugal  act,  a  fmall 
pain  is  perceived  about  the  navel,  and  is  attended  with 
fome  gentle  commotions  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  within  one,  two,  three,  cr  even  four, 
months,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow,  or  prove  in  lefs 
quantity  than  ufual.  Upon  the  firft  failure  of  this 
kind,  the  woman  begins  to  count  the  feries  of  her 
w-eeks,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  time  before 
Vol.  V, 
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elapfed  ;  after  this,  or  between  the  "fecond  or  third 
mouths,  but  generally  about  the  third,  the  motions  of 
the  embryo  become  perceivable  to  the  mother  ;  who 
hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  r.aufea,  vomiting, 
loathing,  longing,  &c.  About  this  time  the  breafts 
begin  to  fwell,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a 
little  milk  ;  the  nipples  alio  become  larger,  firmer,  and 
darker  coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearing  round  them: 
the  eyes  feem  funk  and  hollow.  During  the  two  firft 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner  and 
Slenderer;  the  abdomen  being  alfo  depreffed  ;  though 
it  afterwards  diftends,  and  grows  gradually  larger. 

The  manner  wherein  conception  is  effected  is  thus 
laid  down  by  the  modern  writers  :  In  the  fuperficics  of 
the  ovaries  of  women,  there  are  found  little  pellucid 
fpherules,  coniiftingof  two  concentric  membranes  fill- 
ed with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and  connected  to  the 
Surface  of  the  ovaria,  underneath  the  tegument,  by  a 
thick  calyx,  contiguous  to  the  extremities  of  the  mi- 
nute ramifications  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Thefe  fpherules,  by  the  ufe  of  venery,  grow,  fwell, 
raife  and  dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the 
form  of  papilise  ;  till,  the  head  propending  from  the 
ftalk,  iris  at  length  feparated  from  it;  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  hollow  cicatrix  in  the  broken  membrane  of 
the  ovary;  which,  however,  foon  grows  up  again. 

Now,  in  thefe  fpherules,  while  /till  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  fcetufes  have  been  frequently  found  ;  whence  it 
appears,  that  thefe  are  a  kind  of  ova,  or  eggs,  deriving 
their  Structure  from  the  velfels  of  the  ovary,  and  their 
liquor  from  the  humours  prepared  therein. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  be- 
ing fwelled  and  Stiffened  by  the  act  of  venery-,  with 
their  mufcular  fimbrise,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the 
ovaries,  comprefs  them,  and  by  that  compreffion  ex- 
pand their  own  mouths  :  and  thus  the  eggs,  now  ma- 
ture, and  detached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their 
cavities,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  ;  where  they  may  either  be  cherifhed  and  re- 
tained, as  when  they  meet  with  the  male  feed  ;  or,  if 
they  want  that,  again  expelled. 

Hence  the  phenomena  of  falfe  conceptions,  abor- 
tions, fcetufes  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  &c.  For  in  coition,  the  male  feed, 
abounding  with  living  animalcules,  agitated  with  a 
great  force,  abrifkheat,  and  probably  with  a  great 
quantity  ofanimalfpirits,  is  violently  impelled  through 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  occafion  is 
opener,  and  through  the  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  ute- 
rus, which  on  this  occafion  are  laxer  than  ordinary, 
into  the  uterus  itfelf ;  which  now,  in  like  manner,  be- 
comes more  active,  turged,  hot,  inflamed,  and  moift- 
ened  with  the  flux  of  its  lymph  and  Spirits,  by  means 
of  the  titillation  excited  in  the  nervous  papillae  by  the 
attrition  againft  the  rugse  of  the  vagina. 

The  femen  thus  difpofed  in  the  uterus,  is  retained, 
heated,  and  agitated,  by  the  convullive  constriction  of 
the  uterus  itfelf  ;  till  meeting  with  the  ova,  tbefincfr. 
and  moft  animated  part  enters  through  the  dilated 
p^res  of  the  meinbranula  of  the  ovum,  now  become 
glandulous  ;  is  there  retained,  nourished,  dilated ;  grows 
to  its  umbilicus  or  navel  ;  Stifles  the  other  lefs  lively 
animalcules  ;  and  thus  is  conception  effected. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  conception  may  happen  in 
any  part  where  the  femen  meets  with  an  ovum;  thus 
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whether  it  be  carried  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to 
the  ovary,  and  there  call  upon  the  ovum  ;  or  whether 
it  meet  with  it  in  fome  recel's  of  the  tube  itfelr  ;  or, 
lallly,  whether  it  join  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it 
may  Hill  have  the  lame  effect,  as  it  appears  from  obfer- 
vation  actually  to  have  done.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
conception  is  then  molt  perfect  when  the  two,  viz.  the 
femen  and  ovum,  are  carried  at  the;  fame  time  into  the 
uterus,  and  there  mixed,  &c. 

Other  anatomifts  choofe  to  fuppofc  the  male  feed 
taken  up,  before  it  arrives  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins 
which  open  into  the  vagina,  &c.  and  thus  mixed  with 
the  blood  ;  by  which,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is 
carried,  duly  prepared,  into  the  ovary,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  feveral  writers,  that  women 
may  poflibly  conceive  in  their  iletp,  and  be  with  child 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  occalion  of  it.  As  ri- 
diculous and  abfurd  as  this  doctrine  may  appear  to  the 
generality  of  the  world,  no  lefs  an  author  than  Gen- 
iili  has  thought  it  worthy  a  particular  diflertation. 

Concept/on  Immaculate  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a 
feaft  eftabliihed  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  her  having  been  conceived  and 
born  immaculate,  i.  e.  without  original  fin,  held  in 
theRomifh  church  on  the  8th  of  December.  The 
immaculate  conception  is  the  great  head  of  controver- 
fy  between  the  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  ;  the  former 
maintaining,  and  the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three 
Spanifh  military  orders,  of  St  James  of  the  fword,  Cala- 
trava,  and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a  vow  at  their 
admillion  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception.  This 
refohuion  was  firlt  taken  in  1652.  Peter  d 'Alva  has 
publifhed  48  huge  volumes  in  folio  on  the  myileries  of 
the  conception. 

Conception,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South 
America.  It  is  foliated  in  W.  Long.  79.  12.  S.  Lat. 
36.  43  ;  and  is  the  oldeft  European  fettlement  in  Chili, 
and  the  fecond  in  point  of  dignity.  On  their  firil 
fettlement  here,  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  driven 
off  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
up  their  relidence  at  St  Jago.  Since  that  time  both 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  St  Jago  have  been  fre- 
quently deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1730 
both  of  them  were  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  fhock, 
thefirflconcuflions  of  which  were  attended  with  annn- 
ufual  fwehing  of  the  fea,  that  overturned  the  few  houfes 
which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  pretty  much  frequented  ;  on 
which  account  the  city  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  con- 
fequence.  The  king  allows  annually  350,000  pieces 
of  eight  for  the  fupport  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men  ;  a 
corps  that  is  feldom  complete.  None  of  the  fortifica- 
tions are  conliderable  ;  but  thofe  towards  the  land  are 
wretched.  The  Spaniards  now  live  in  tolerable  fecu- 
rity  with  refpect  to  the  Indians,  and  have  no  notion 
of  any  attack  from  the  land  fide.  It  is  faid  indeed, 
that  not  only  this  but  all  the  fettlements  in  Chili  and 
Peru  -would  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
enemy  ;  the  fortifications  being  in  ruins,  and  the  gar- 
rifons  fcarce  half  the  number  required  by  the  king: 
owing  to  the  avarice,  ignorance,  and  fupine  negligence 
of  the  governors,  who  ftudy  nothing  but  to  enrich 
themfelves. 

Conception,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New- 
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Spain,  and  in  the  Audience  of  Guatimala.   It  is  feated     Concert 
near  the  fea-coaft,  100  miles  weft  of  Porto-bello,  and 


«  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  fea.    W.  Long.  8;, 
N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  inmufic,  a  number 
or  company  of  mulicians,  playing  or  tinging  the  fame 
piece  of  mufic  or  fong  at  the  fame  time.      s 

CONCERT  ATO  intimates  the  piece  of  mufic  to  be 
compofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  all  the  parts  may 
have  their  recitativos,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices  or  inllruments. 

CONCERTO  GROssT,the  grand  chorus  of  a  con- 
cert, or  thofe  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  per- 
form or  play  together. 

CONCEbSlON,  in  general,  fignifks  either  the  act 
of  granting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  itfelf 
which  is  fo  granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  fome- 
thing  is  freely  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  difpute, 
to  obtain  fomething  that  one  would  have  granted  to 
him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as 
in  the  following  concellion  of  Dido,  in  Virgil  : 

"  The  nuptials  he  difclaims,   I  urge  no  more  ; 
"   Let  him  purfue  the  promis'd  Latian  fhore. 
"  A  fliort  delay  is  alt  1  aflc  him  now  ; 
"  A  paufe  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo." 

CONCIiA,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  the  Myti- 
lus  Solen,  and  other  ihell-fiih. 

CONCHES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  with  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  which  carries  on  a  conliderable  trade. 
It  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  territory 
ofOuche,  45  miles  north-weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long, 
o.   51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

CONCHITES  marmor,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  near  JViCgaia,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  oi  ka-ihells, 
and  other  marine  bodies  immerled  in  it. 

CONCHOID,  in  geometry,  the  name  of  a  curve, 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Nicomedes.  See  Fi  tixioNS. 

CONCHYL1A,  a  general  name  lor  all  petrified 
ihells,  as  limpets,  cochlese,  nautili,  conchas, lcpades,&c. 

CONCIA TOR,  in  the  glafs  art,  is,  tor  the  cryftal- 
glafs,  w  hat  the  founder  is  at  the  green-glals  houfes. 
He  is  the  perfon  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  lalt 
on  allies  and  fand,  and  works  them  with  a  ftrong  fire 
till  they  run  into  lumps  and  become  white  ;  and  if  the 
metal  be  too  hard,  and  confequtntly  brittle,  he  adds 
fait  or  aihes,  and  if  too  foft,  fand  ;  ftill  mixing  them 
to  a  fit  temper,  which  is  only  known  by  the  working. 

CONCINNOUS  Intervals, in  muiic,  are  fuch  as 
are  fit  for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with 
concords  ;  being  neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagree- 
able  in  themfelves  ;  but  having  a  good  effect,  as  by 
their  oppolition  they  heighten  the  more  efltntial  prin- 
ciples of  pleafure  :  or  as,  by  their  mixture  aud  combi- 
nation with  them,  they  produce  a  variety  necelfary 
to  our  being  better  pleafed. 

Coacimaous  Syflem,  in  mufic.  A  fyftem  is  faid 
to  be  concinnous,  or  divided  concinnoufly,  when  its 
parts,  conlidered as  fimple intervals,  are  concinnous; 
and  are  befides  placed  in  fuch  an  order  between  the 
extremes,  as  that  the  fucctfhon  of  founds,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  effect. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  fliout  raifed 
by  thofe  prefent  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet 
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Conclave  fire  ro  the  funeral  pile.  See  Shout.  The  word  was 
||  alio  applied  to  the  iignal  given  to  the  Roman  foldiers 
Concord.  t0  decamp,  whence  the  expreillon  coriclamare  vofa ;  and 
conclamari  arma,  was  a  fitnial  for  battle.  It  was  like- 
wife  ufed  for  a  practice  of  calling  to  a  perfon  deceafed 
three  times  by  his  name  ;  and  when  no  reply  was  re- 
turned, they  thus  expreiied  his  deceafe,  concLamatum  e/i. 
Whence  the  fame  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
ceffation  of  the  Roman  empire.     ' 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  if?  v'hkh  the  cardinals  of 
the  Romilh  church  meet,  and  are  fhut"up,  in  order  to 
the  election  of  a  pope. 

The  conclave  is  a  range  of  fmall  cells,  10  feet  fqu are, 
made  of  wainfcot  :  thefe  are  numbered,  and  drawn 
for  by  lot.  They  {land  in  a  line  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  -the  Vatican,  with  a  fmall  fpace  between 
each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it. 
The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place, 
for  the  conftitutions  of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  make  choice  of  fuch  a  place  for  the  conclave  as  they 
think  moll  convenient ;  yet  it  is  generally  held  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  conclave  is  very  flrictly  guarded  by  troops  : 
neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any  perfon  flint  up  in  the 
conclave,  are  fpoke  to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of, 
and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  ;  even  the  provifious  for 
the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be  convey- 
ed by  that  means  from  the  miniflers  of  foreign  powers, 
or  other  perfons  who  may  have  an  interefl  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pontiff. 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  affembly,  or  meet- 
ing, of  the  cardinals  fhut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope. 
CONCLUSION,  in  logic,  the  confequence  or  judge- 
ment drawn  from  what  was  aliened  in  the  premifes  ; 
or  the  previous  judgments  in  reafoning,  gained  from 
combining  the  extreme  ideas  between  themfelves. 

CONCOCTION,  in  medicine,  the  change  which 
the  food  undergoes  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  to  become 
chyle.     See  Chyle.  i 

CONCOMITANT,  fomething  that  accompanies  or 
goes  along  with  another. 

CONCORD,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  conflruction 
called  Jyntax,  in  which  the  words  of  a  fentence  agree  ; 
that  is,  in  which  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  gender, 
number,  and  cafe  ;  and  verbs  in  the  fame  number  and 
perfon  with  nouns  and  pronouns.     See  Grammar. 

Concord,  in  mafic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  that 
are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in 
fncceflion  or  confonance. 

Form  of  Concord,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  ftand- 
ard-book  among  the  Lutherans,  compofed  at  Torgaw, 
in  1576,  and  thence  called  the  Book  of  Torgaw,  and 
reviewed  at  Berg  by  fix  Lutheran  doctors  of  Germany, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  James  Andreas.  This. 
book  contains  in  two  parts,  a  fyftem  of  doctrine,  the 
fubfeription  of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion, 
and  a  formal  and  very  fevere  condemnation  of  all  who 
differed  from  the  compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  re- 
fpecf  to  the  majelty  and  omniprefence  of  Chrift's  body, 
and  the  real  manducation  of  his  flefh  and  blood  in  the 
eacharift.  It  was  firft  impofed  on  the  Saxons  by  Aa- 
guftus,  and  occafioned  great  oppofition  and  difturbance. 
The  difputeaboutic  was  revived  in  Switzerland  in  1718, 
when  the  magiflrates  of  Bern  publifhed  an  order  for 


adopting  it  as  the  rale  of  faith  ;  the  confequence  of  Concord- 
which  was  a  coined:,  that  reduced  its  credit  and  audio-      ance. 

riiy.  y 

CONCORDANCE,  a  didionary  or  index  to  the  Concofdat 
Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe  S 
of  the  infpired  writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically  ; 
and  xht  various  places  where  they  occur  referred  to; 
to  aiiift  in  finding  out  pafl'ages,  and  comparing  the  k- 
veral  lignifications  of  the  lame  word. 

Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Charo,  is  laid  to  have  employ- 
ed 500  monks  at  the  fame  time  in  compiling  a  Latin 
concordance  :  beiides  which,  we  have  feveral  other 
concordances  in  the  fame  language  ;  one,  in  particu- 
lar, called  the  concordance  of  England,  compiled  by  T. 
Darlington,  of  the  order  of  Predicants  ;  another  more 
accurate  one,  by  the  jefuit  de  Zamora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furniflied  us  with  a  He- 
brew concordance,  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  1525, 
containing  all  the  Hebrew  roots  branched  into  their 
various  fignifi cations,  and  under  each  fignification  all 
the  places  in  fcripture  wherein  it  occurs  :  but  the  bell 
and  molt  ufeful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Bux- 
torf,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1632. 

Dr  Taylor  publifhed,  in  1794,  a  Hebrew  concord- 
ance in  two  volumes  folio,  adapted  to  the  Engliih 
Bible,  and  difpofed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only  for  the  New 
Teftament :  indeed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Kircher's  on 
the  Old  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  concordantial  dictionary 
than  a  concordance  ;  containing  all  the  Hebrew  words 
in  an  alphabetical  order ;  and  underneath  all  the  in- 
terpretations or  fenfes  the  LXX.  give  them  ;  and  in 
each  interpretation,  all  the  places  where  they  occur  in 
that  verfion. 

In  1718,  Trommius  publifhed  his  Greek  concord- 
ance for  the  Septuagint  at  Amfterdam,  in  two  volumes 
folio  ;  and  Schmidius  improving  on  a  fimilar  work  of 
H.  Stephen,  has  given  an  excellent  Greek  concordance 
for  the  New  Teftament,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leipfic,  an.  1 71  7. 

CalafiuS,  an  Italian  Cordelier,  has  given  us  concord- 
ances of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  co- 
lumns :  the  firft,  which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  R.  Mor- 
decai Nathan,  word  for  word,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  the  books  and  chapters  :  in  the  other  column 
is  a  Latin  interpretation  of  each  paifage  of  fcripture 
quoted  by  R.  Mordecai. ;  this  interpretation  is  Cala- 
fius's  own  ;  but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  vulgate,  when  different  from  his.  The 
work  is  in  4  vols  folio,  printed  at  Rome  in  162 1. 

We  have  feveral  very  copious  concordances  in 
Englifh,  as  Newmann's,  .&c.  but  the  laft  and  bell 
efteemed,  is  that  in  4W.  by  Alex.  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  verses,  fuch  as  have  feveral 
words  in  common  ;  but  which,  by  the  addition  of 
other  words,  convey  an  oppofite,  at  leaft  a  different 
meaning.     Such  are  thofe, 

~,     f  canh  }    •     n        \  venatur  1    , 
Et    •>   ,  \  in  Jilva  <       ...       V  & 

I  lupus  J        J  I  nutritur  3 

CONCORDAT,,  in  the  Canon  law,  denotes  a  cove- 
nant or  agreement  concerning  fome  beneficiary  matter, 
as  a  refignation.  permutation,  promotion,  or  the  like. 

The  council  of  Trent,  feff.  vi.  de  reform,  cap.  4. 
{peaking   of  concordats  made  without  the  authority 

P  p  2.  and 
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and  approbation  of  the  pope,  calls  them  concordias  qua     rendered  hard ;  or  an  infenlible  motion  of  the  particles, 

of  a  fluid  or  foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a  con- 
iiftence.  It  is  indifferently  ufed  lor  induration,  conden— 
fation,  congelation,  and  coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE  fometimes  exprefles  a  criminal 
or  prohibited  commerce  between  the  two  fexes  ;  in. 


tantumfuoi  obligant  auclores,  nonfuccejfores.     And  the 
cono-regation  of  cardinals,  who  have  explained  this  de- 
cree3, declares  alfo  that  a  concordat  cannot  be  valid  fo 
as  to' bind  fucceflbrs,  unlefs  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
Concordat  is  alfo   ufed,    abfolutely,    among  the 


Concubi- 
nage v 


French,  for  an  agreement    concluded  at   Bologna  in  which  fenfe  it  comprehends  adultery,  inceft,  and  fimple 

i?i6,  betwixt  pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I,  of  France,  fornication. 

for  regulating  the  manner  of  nominating  to  benefices.  In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  concubinage  is  ufed  for 

The  concordat  ferves  in  lieu  of  the  Pragmatic  fane-  a  man's  and  a  woman's  cohabiting  together  in  the  way 


tion,  which  has  been  abrogated  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
pragmatic  fanftion  foftened  and  reformed.  The  con- 
cordat between  the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
refembles  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  a  German  concordat,  made  between 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  and  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, in  1448,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed 
by  pope  Nicholas  V 


of  marriage,  wuhout  having  pafTcd  the  ceremony 
thereof. 

Concubinage  was  anciently  tolerated  :  the  Roman, 
law  calls  it  an  allowed  cuftom,  licita  confuetudo.  When 
this  expreflion  occurs  in  the  conftitutions  of  the 
Chriftian  emperors,  it  figniiies  what  we  now  call  a 
marriage  in  confeience. 

The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Romans  in 


CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  Italy,,  in  the  duchy  of    the  time  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  heathen  emperors, 

was  that  between  perfons  not  capable  of  contracting^ 
marriage  together  :  nor  did  they  even  refufe  to  let  in- 
heritances defcend  to  children  which  fprung  from  fuch. 
a  tolerated  cohabitance.     Concubinage  between  fuch 
perfons  they  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even, 
allowed  itfeveral  privileges  ;  but  then  this  concubinage 


Mirandola  ;  feated  on  the  river  Sechia,  5  miles  well 
of  Mirandola,  and  15  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mantua; 
fubject  to  the  hpufe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long.  11.  22. 
N.  Lat.  44.  52. 

Concordia   (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  the  Veneti,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Romatinus  Major 


and  Minor,   31  miles  to  the  weft  of  Aquileia,   (Pliny,  was  confined  to  a  lingle  perfon,  and  was  of  perpetual 

Ptolemy,    Antonine)  ;  a  colony  furnamed  Julia.     Its  obligation  as  much  as  marriage  itfelf.     Hottoman  ob- 

ruins  ftill  go  by  the  name  of  Concordia. — Another  Con-  ferves,  that  the  Roman  laws  had  allowed  of  concubi- 

cordia  (Ptolemy),  of  Lufitania,  to  the  north-weft  of  nage  long  before  Julius  Ccefar  made  that  law  whereby- 

Trajan's  bridge,  on  the  Tagus. — A  third  of  the  Ne-  every  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 


metes  in.  Belgica,  on  the  weft  (ide  of  the  Rhine;  a 
Roman  fortrefs,  fituated  between  Brocomagns  and  No- 
viomagus.  Now  Drufenheim,  in  Alface.  E...Long.  8°, 
Lat.  480  40'. 

Concordia,  a  Pagan  divinity  of  the  Romans.    She 


pleafed.     The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells  us, . 
allowed  every  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  marriage  performed 
with  lefs  folemnity  than  the  formal  marriage  ;  or  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to 


had  a  temple  on  the  declivity  of  the  capitol  ;  another     whom  the  hufband  does  not  convey  his  rank  or  qua- 


in  the  portico  of  Livia  ;  and  a  third  on  Mount  Pala 
tine,  built  of  brafs  by  Cn.  Flavius,  on  account  of  a 
vow  made  for  reconciling  the  fenate  and  people.  She 
was  pictured  with  a  cup  in  her  right  hand  ;  in  her 
left  was  fometimes  a  fceptre,  and  fometimes  a  cornu 


lity.  Cujas  obferves,  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed 
man  to  efpoufe,  under  the  title  of  concubine,  certain 
perfons,  fuch  as  were  efteemed  unequal  to  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  fome  qualities  requifite  to  fuftain 
the  full  honour  of  marriage.     He  adds,  that  though, 


copia.     Her  fymbols  were  two  hands  joined,  as  is  feen     concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity 


in  a  coin  of  Aurelius  Venus,  and  another  of  Nero ;  alfo 
two  ferpents  twilling  about  a  caduceus.  She  was  ad- 
drefTed  to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of  families  and 
citizens. 

CONCOU,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  an  herb,  which  is  in  great  efteem  among 
them  for  killing  that  troublefome  fort  of  worm  called 
the  Guinea-worm,  that  breeds  in  their  rleflt.     They 


and  civil  effects-;  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title, 
very  different  from  that  of  miftrefs  among  us.     The 
commerce  was  efteemed  fo  lawful,  that  the  concubine 
might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame  manner  as  a; 
wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  ftill  in  ufe  in  fomc 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
a  half-marriage,  morgengabic  marriage  ,or  marriage  with 


bruife  the  leaves,  and   mixing  them  with  oil,  apply     the  left-hand ;  alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  con 


them  in  form  of  a  cataplafm 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool-philofophy,  an  affem- 
blage  or  compound. 

Concrete,  in  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry, 
fignifies  a  body  made  up  of  different  principles,  or  any 
mixed  body  :  thus,  foap  is  a  factitious  concrete,  mix- 
ed together  by  art ;  and  antimony  is  a  natural  con- 
crete, or  a  mixed  body  compounded  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  feveral  fmall  particles 
of  a  natural  body  into  fenfible  maffes  or  concretes, 
whereby  it  becomes  fo  and  fo  figured  and  determined, 
and  is  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  properties. 


tracked,  viz.  by  the  man's  giving  the  woman  his  left: 
hand  inftead  of  the  right.     This  is  a  real  marriage, 
though  without  folemnity  :  the  parties  are  both  bound' 
for  ever  ;  though  the  woman  be  thus  excluded'from  the 
common  rights  of  a  wife,  for  want  of  quality  or  for- 
tune. 

The  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either-- 
legitimate  or  baftards,  but  natural  children,  and  were 
capable  only  of  donations.  They  were  deemed  to 
retain  the  low  rank  of  the  mother  ;  and  were  on  this 
ground  unqualified  for  inheriting  the  effects  of  the 
father. 


Concubinage,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  ufed  as  an  excep- 
Concretion  is  alfo  the  act  whereby  foft  bodies  are     tion  againft  her  that  fueth  for  dower,  alleging  there- 
by 
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Concubine  by,  that  flic  was  not  a  wife  lawfully  married  to  the  par- 
p         ty,  in  whofe  lands  ihe  feeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his 
Cond.     concubine. 
v*~""v      '      CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  perfon  takes  to 
cohabite  with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  cha- 
racter, of  a  wife,  without  being  authorized  thereto  by 
a  legal  marriage. 

Concubine  is  alfo  ufed  fora  real,  legitimate,  and 
only  wife,  diftinguiflied  by  no  other  circumllance  but 
a  difparity  of  birth  or  condition  between  her  and  the 
hufband.  Da  Cange  obferves,  that  one  may  gather 
from  feveral  pailages  in  the  epiftles  of  the  popes,  that 
they  anciently  allowed  of  fuch  concubines.  The  fe- 
venteenth  canon  of  the  firfl  council  of  Toledo. declar. 
that  he  who,  with  a  faithful  wife,  keeps  a  concubn 
is  excommunicated;  but  that  if  the  concubine  ferved 
him  as  a  wife,  fo  that  he  had  only  one  woman,  under  the 
title  of  concubine,  he  mould  not  be  rejected  from  com- 
munion :  which  mows  that  there  were  legitimate  wives 
under  the  title  of  concubines. 

In  effect,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a  man  to 
efpoufe  whom  he  pleafed ;  there  was  required  a  kind 
©f  parity,  or  proportion,  between  the  conditions  of  the 
contracting  parties  :  but  a  woman  of  inferior  condi- 
tion, who  could  not  be  efpoufed  as  a  wife,  might  be 
kept  as  a  concubine  ;  and  the  laws  allowed  of  it,  pro- 
vided the  man  had  no  other,  wife. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of 
wives,  and  that  thefe  did  not  all  hold  the  fame-rank; 
fome  being  fubaltern  to  the  principle  wife ;  which 
were  what  we  call  concubines  or  half  wives.  The  Ro- 
mans prohibited  a  plurality  of  concubines,  and  only- 
had  regard  to  the  children  iffuing  from  a  f  ingle  concu- 
bine, becaufe  flic  might  become  a  legitimate  wife. 
Solomon  had  700  wives  and  300  concubines :  the 
emperor  of  China  has  fometimes  two  or  three  thoufaud 
concubines  in  his  palace.  Q_.  Curtius  obferves,  that 
Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concubines, 
all  in  the  equipage  of  queens. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  according  to  divines,  an  ir- 
regular appetite,  or  luft  after  carnal  things,  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  man  ever  fince  the  fall. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  fea  language,  Signifies 
to  guide  or  conduct  a  fhip  in  her  right  courfe.  He 
that  cons  her,  ftands  aloft  with  a  compafs  before  him, 
and  gives  the  word  of  direction  to  the  man  at  the  helm 
how  he  is  to  fleer.  If  the  Ihip  go  before  the  wind, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  betwixt  the  meets,  the  word  is  either 
ftarboard,  or  port  the  helm:  according  as  the  conder 
would  have  the  helm  put  to  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the 
ihip,  upon  which  the  fhip  always  goes  the  contrary 
way.  If  he  fays,  helm  amid-ihip,  he  would  have  the 
Ihip  to  go  right  before  the  wind,  or  directly  between 
her  two.  meets.  If  the  fhip  fail  by  a  wind,  or  on  a 
quarter  wind>  the  word  is,  aloof,,  keep  your  luff,  fall 
not  off/  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch  the  wind,, 
have  a  care  of  the  lee-latch  :  all  which .expreffions  are 
of  the  fame  import,  and  imply  that  the  fleer fman 
mould  keep  the  fhip  near  the  wind.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  would  have  her  fail  more  large,  or  more  before 
the  wind,  the  word  is  eafe  the  helm,  no  near,  bear 
up.  If  he  cries  fteady,  it  means,  keep  her  from  go- 
ing in  and  out,  or  making  yaws  (as  they  call  it),  how- 
foever the  fails,  whether  large  or  before  a  wind  ;  and 
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when  he  would  have  her  go  jufl  as  me  does,  he  cries, 
keep  her  thus,  thus,  &c. 

CONDATE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Armorica  in 
Gaul :  called  Civitas  Rhedonuni,  in  theNotitia  ;  after- 
wards Redonae  ;  Redonica  Regio,  the  diilrict.  Hence 
the  modern  name  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  W.  Long.  1.  45. 
Lat.  48.  5.  Another  Condate  of  Britain  (Antonine)  ; 
now  thought  to  be  Congleton,  in  Yorkfhire ;  others 
fay  in  Lancashire. 

CONDE  (Lewis  de  Bourbon  prince  of),  was  born 
at  Paris  Sept.  7.  162 1.  He  was  flyledDuke  d'Enguien, 
till  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Conde  by  his 
father's  death  in  1646.  As  he  was  of  a  tender  and 
delicate  conftitution,  the  prince  fent  him  to  the  caitk 
-»f  Montrod  in  Berry,  that  he  might  breathe  a  more 
mire  and  falutary  air.  Here  he  was  educated  in  his 
infancy  by  fome  experienced  and  prudent  citizens 
wives.  When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  the  prince 
took  upon  himfelf  the  talk  of  governor,  and  appointed 
for  his  ailiilant  M.  de  la  BomTieres,  a  private  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  good  nature, 
and  who  made  it  a  rule  to  obferve  inviolably  the  or- 
ders that  were  given  him.  Two  Jefuits  diftinguiflied 
for  their  genius  and  knowledge  were  alfo  given  him 
for  preceptors.  He  formed  him  a  -houfehold  of  15  or- 
20  officers,  all  men  of  the  greatefl  virtue  and  difcre- 
tion. 

With  thefe  attendants  the  duke  d'Enguien  went  to 
fettle  at  Bourges,  where  he  frequented  the  college  of 
Jefuits.  Here,  befides  the  ordinary  ftudies,  he  was 
taught  ancient  and  modern  hiflory,  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, declamation;  alfo  riding  and  dancing,  in 
which  laft  hefoon  excelled.  He  made  fuch  a  furpri- 
fing  progrefs,  that  before  the  age  of  13  he  defended 
in  public  fome  queftions  in  philofophy  with  incredible 
applaufe.  At  his  return  from  Montrond,  he  had  for 
his  tutor  M.  de  Merille  ;  a  man  deeply  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  law,  of  ancient  and  modern 
laws,  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  of  the  mathematics. 
Under  his  direction  the  duke  went  through  that  ne.w 
courfe  with  prodigious  fuccefs.  He  acquired  a  criti- 
cal tafle  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  he  retained  all 
his  life;  he  never  fnfFered  a  day  to  pafs  without  de- 
dicating two  or  three  hours  at  leaf!  to  reading  ;  his 
thirft  for  knowledge  was  univerfal,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  fearch  every  thing  to  the  bottom.  His 
chief  inclination,  however,  lay  towards  the  military 
art ;  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  permiffion  to 
make  his  firft  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Meilleraye.  This  campaign 
was  unfortunate  ;  and  the  duke  d'Enguien  was  only  a 
witnefs  of  the  marfhal's  imprudence  and  difgrace.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  in  this  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  renown  which  made  him  afterwards  confideredas 
the  greatefl  general  of  his  age. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  duke  waited  upon  car- 
dinal Richelieu  at  Ruel.  That  minifler  was  fo  pleafed 
with  his  converfation,  that  he  foon  after  made  pro- 
pofals  of  an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  by 
marrying  the  duke  d'Enguien  to  Claire  Clemence 
de  Maille  Breza,  the  cardinal's  niece.  The  duke 
confented  to  this  match  out  of  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  the  force  he  put  upon  himfelf  by  yield- 
ing to  it  was  fo  great,  that  he  fell  dangeroufly  ilJ.     It 
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Conde.     was  long  before  he  got  the  better  of  his  diftemper : 

— v '  but  at  length  he  not  only  recovered,   but  became  fo 

ftrong  as  afterwards  to  bear  the  greateft  fatigues  with 

eafe. 

The  duke  made  two  more  campaigns  as  a  volun- 
teer ;  the  one  under  the  marihal  de  la  Meilleraye,  the 
other  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIII.  which  conquered 
Rouflillon.  In  1643,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  at  the  perfualion  of  cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  command  of  the  army  deftined  to  cover  Cham- 
paigne  and  Picardy  ;  which  command  was  confirmed 
to  him  after  the  king's  death  by  the  queen  regent, 
Anne  of  Auftria,  to  whofe  interefthe  was  ftrongly 
devoted.  In  this  ftation,  though  he  never  had  been 
prcfent  at  any  battle,  he  foon  gave  fueh  a  fpecimen  of 
his  abilities  as  crowned  him  with  glory.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  threatened  France  with  an  iuvafion,  were 
defeated  by  him  at  Rocroi ;  and  this  fignal  victory 
made  him  from  that  time  confidered  as  the  guardian 
genius  of  his  country.  He  next  formed  the  project 
of  befieging  Theonville,  and  propofed  it  to  the  coun- 
cil of  regency.  They  confented  with  fear  and  dif- 
truft  ;  but  the  duke  carried  it  into  execution  with 
fuchfkill,  activity,  and  courage,  that  he  became  juftly 
the  fubject  of  general  admiration.  In  two  months 
time  Theonville  furrendered.  At  length,  having  co- 
vered Alface  and  Lorrain  from  the  enterprizes  of  the 
Imperialifts,  the  duke  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Champaigne,  and  of  the 
city  of  Stenai.' 

The  three  following  years  were  little  more  than  a 
feries  of  military  operations.  The  three  battles  of 
Fribonrg,  in  which  the  duke  d'Enguien  triumphed 
over  Velt  Marfhal  count  de  Mercy,  the  greateft  ge- 
neral in  all  Germany  :  the  taking  of  Philipfbourg,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  places,  which  rendered  him 
matter  of  the  palatinate,  and  of  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  Rhine  ;  the  victory  of  Nortlingue,  by  which  he 
revenged  the  vifcount  du  Turenne's  defeat  at  Mari- 
cndal  ;  the  fiege  and  conqueft  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  good 
and  badfuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Catalonia,  where,  though 
he  was  forced  to  raife  the  liege  of  Lorida,  he  kept 
the  Spaniards  in  awe,  and  cut  to  peices  their  rear 
guard  ;  thefe  are  the  principal  events  which  diftin- 
guiih  the  campaigns  of  1644,  1645,  and  1646. 

The  victories  of  the  duke  d'Enguien,  his  great  re- 
putation and  efteem  with  the  people,  began  now  to 
give  umbrage  to  Mazarin.  The  cardinal's  diflike  to 
him  appeared  on  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Breze,  ad- 
miral of  France.  The  prince  of  Conde  earneftly  de- 
manded for  his  fon  the  duke  de  Breze's  places.  But 
Mazarin,  afraid  of  increafing  the  wealth  and  power 
of  a  prince  whom  his  victories  and  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  the  army  had  already  ren- 
dered too  formidable  to  him,  evaded  his  requcft,  by 
perfuading  the  queen  to  take  the  admiralty  to  herfclf. 
On  the  death  of  his  faiher,  the  minifter's  diflike  to  the 
young  prince  of  Conde  became  ftill  more  apparent. 
By  the  minifter's  perfuafion  he  had  accepted  of  rhe 
command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia  ;  but,  on  his  arri- 
val at  Barcelona,  he  found  neither  troops,  money,  ar- 
tillery, provifions,  nor  ammunition.  Enraged  at  this 
deception,  he  vented  his  refentment  in  bitter  com- 
plaints and  fevere  threats  :  but  by  the  refources  that 


he  found  in  this  dilemma,  the  prince  added  new  hiftre 
to  his  glory. 

The  campaign  of  1648  was  as  glorious  to  Conde  as 
thofe  which  preceded  it  had  been.  To  difconcert  at 
once  the  projects  of  the  arch-duke  Leopold,  the  prince 
refolved  to  attack  him  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Low, 
Countries;  and  notwithftanding  the  confiderable  dif- 
ficulties which  he  had  to  furmount,  he  beheged  the 
important  city  of  Ypres,  and  took  it  in  fight  of  all  the 
enemies  forces. 

Notwithstanding  this  fuccefs,  Conde  faw  himfelf  at 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  greateft  revcrfe  of  for- 
tune. His  army  was  a  prey  to  fcarcity,  to  naked- 
nefs,  contagious  diftempers,  and  deiertion.  For  eight 
months  it  received  nofupply  fromthe  rninifter,  but  half 
a  mufter.  Every  thing  was  fuppiicd  by  the  prince 
himfelf;  he  laviihed  his  money,  and  borrowed  more 
to  fupply  his  troops.  When  it  was  reprefented  to 
him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  ruining  himfelf  by  fuch 
an  enourmous  expence,  he  replied,  that  "  lince  he  every 
day  ventured  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he 
could  very  well  facrifice  his  fortune  10  it.  Let  but  the 
government  exift  (added  he),  and  I  mall  want  for  no 
thing.'-' 

The  French  army  having  been  reinforced  by  4000 
of  the  troops  of  Weimar,  Conde  attacked  the  Spa- 
niards advantageoufly  encamped  near  Lens,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them,  which  difabled  them 
from  attempting  any  thing  more,  and  even  from  fup- 
porting  themfelves.  Afterwards  he  befieged  Fumes, 
the  garrifon  of  which,  500  men,  furrendered  them- 
felves  prifoners  of  war.  But  the  prince  was  wound- 
ed there  in  the  trenches  by  a  mufket  fhot  above  the 
right  hip  ;  and  the  contuiion  was  fo  great,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fubmit  to  feveral  incifions. 

The  French  court,  animated  with  the  victory  at 
Lens,  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  factions  which  for  fome  time  had  violently 
agitated  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  imprifoned 
Brouifel  and  Blancmenil,  two  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  country  party.  This  vigorous  proceeding,  how- 
ever, occafioned  a  general  revolt.  Two  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  took  arms  in  Paris,  barricaded  the  ftreets, 
invefted  the  palais-royal,  and  demanded  the  prifoners. 
It  was  neceilary  to  releafe  them;  but  from  that  time 
the  regal  authority  was  annihilated  ;  the  queen  was 
expufed  to  a  thonfand  iufults,  and  Mazarin  dared  no 
longer  venture  out  of  the  palais-royal.  In  this  em- 
barrallinent  the  queen  recalled  the  prince  of  Conde, 
as  the  only  one  from  whom  fire  could  t.ope  for  fup- 
port.  He  retired  to  Ruel,  whether  the  regent  had 
gone  with  the  young  king  and  Mazarin.  Anne  of 
Auftria  propoftd  to  him  the  reducing  of  Paris  by  force 
of  arms  :  but  he  calmed  therefentments  of  that  prin- 
cefs;  and  inftead  of  being  acceiiary  to  her  vengeance 
he  directed  all  his  views  to  pacify  the  kingdom,  and 
at  length  brought  about  an  accommodation  between 
the  parties,  who  deiired  it  with  equal  ardour.  But 
new  incidents  foon  rekindled  the  combuftion.  The 
treachery  of  Mazarin,  and  the  artifices  of  the  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  occafioned  new  cabals  and  frefli 
troubles.  Conde  was  careffed  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  ;  but  at  laft,  enraged  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
malcontents,  who  every  day  formed  new  pretenfions, 
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Conde.  he  took  part  openly  with  the  court,  though  he  thought 
it  ungrateful,  and  protected  the  minilter,  though  he 
did  not  efteem  him. 

The  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Mazarin,  left  Paris  privately  in  the  night  between  the 
5th  and  6th  of  January  1649,  and  went  to  St  Ger- 
mains.  The  parliament  fent  deputies  to  learn  from 
the  queen  herlelf  the  reafons  of  her  departure,  and 
to  beg  her  to  name  the  citizens  whom  the  fufpected, 
that  they  might  be  tried.  Mazarin  had  the  impru- 
dence 10  difmifs  them  without  any  anfwer.  Exaspe- 
rated at  this,  the  people  again  took  up  arms  in  order 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  enterprizes  of  the 
court,  who  had  determined  to  block  up  and  to  ftarve 
the  capital,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  party  of  malcon- 
tents. With  7  or  8000  men,  the  broken  reiics  of  the 
lajft  campaign,  the  prince  of  Conde  formed  a  defign  of 
reducing  above  500,000  intrenched  behind  walls.  He 
had  neither  money  nor  magazines  ;  he  faw  himfelf  in 
the  depth  of  a  moft  fevere  winter ;  neverthelefs  he 
triumphed  over  Paris,  and  this  great  fuccefs  completed 
his  glory.  It  did  him  fo  much  the  more  honour, 
as  during  the  iiege  he  conftantly  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  malcontents  ;  he  prevailed  on  the  army  that 
marched  to  their  ailiftance  under  Tureune,  to  aban- 
don that  general  ;  he  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  duke 
de  Longueville,  who  had  caufed  an  infurrection  in 
Normandy  ;  and  got  the  ftart  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  advancing  to  give  him  battle. 

Condi  de  Retz,  co-adjutor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  revolters,  and 
directed  all  their  motions.  Pie  had  taken  Catiline 
for  his  model  ;  and  was  equally  intrepid  and  capable 
of  the  greateit  actions  of  an  exalted  genius,  but  go- 
verned by  his  ambition.  Pie  diltinguilhed  his  hatred 
to  Mazarin  by  arming  the  malcontents  :  and  he  him- 
felf raifed  at  his  own  expence  a  regiment  which  he 
called  the  regiment  of  Corinth  :  as  foon  as  this  corps 
took  the  field  during  the  blockade  of  Paris,  it  was  de- 
feated and  difperfed.  This  check  was  called  the  fir -ft 
to  the  Corinthians.  The  peace  was  figned  at  St  Ger- 
mains  ;  but  neither  party  carried  its  point,  and  fcarce 
any  one  but  Conde  acquired  glory  by  this  war.  After 
the  concluilon  of  the  treaty,  the  prince  repaired  to  the 
capital,  and  traverfedall  the  ftreets  in  his  coach  alone. 
All  perfons  of  any  confequence  paid  their  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  the  pirliament  fent  a  folemn  depu- 
tation to  thank  him  for  the  peace  to  which  he  had  fo 
powerfully  contributed.  The  people,  however,  made 
loud  complaints  on  account  of  the  king's  abfence  (for 
the  court  was  not  yet  returned  to  Paris),  and  the 
malcontents  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  a  new  inmrrec- 
tion. Conde  encouraged  the  king  and  queen  to  re- 
turn ;  and  at  length  brought  them  to  Paris,  amidft  the 
acclamations  and  bleflings  of  the  public. 

The  important  fervice  which  Conde  had  juft  done 
the  court  intitled  him  to  the  acknowledgements  of  the 
queen,  and  efpecially  of  Mazarin  ;  but  the  dark  foul 
of  that  cardinal  only  remembered  it  to  puniih  a  too 
fortunate  and  two  powerful  protector.  He  privately 
fwore  the  prince's  deftruction  ;  at  kaft  that  he  mould 
give  the  whole  kingdom  a  pattern  of  fubmiffion  and 
dependence  on  his  will.  However,  not  to  excite  the 
public  indignation,  he  ftill  kept  up  appearances  with 
the  prince,  while  he  fecretly  fpread  about  him  difgufts, 


fufpicions,  fnares  of  every  kind,  and  the  moft  heinous 
calumnies.  The  ungrateful  minifter  deceived  the 
prince  by  making  him  the  moft  flattering  propofals  ; 
and  with  the  moft  alluring  promifes  which  he  always 
found  means  to  avoid  fufiiling.  The  enraged  prince 
defpifed  the  minilter,  and  treated  him  with  difdain. 
After  this  they  were  reconciled  again  only  to  be  again 
at  variance.  Each  of  them  in  their  turn  courted  the 
country  party,  in  order  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  their 
deiigns.  At  laft  Mazarin  thought  of  an  expedient, 
which  but  too  effectually  anfwered  his  purpofe,  of  ma- 
king an  irrecoucileable  quarrel  between  that  party 
and  the  prince.  There  was  among  the  malcontents 
one  marquis  de  la  Boukie,  a  man  of  an  infamous  cha- 
racter, who  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  party 
by  falfe  appearances  of  hatred  to  the  cardinal,  but  who 
fecretly  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him.  It  is 
pretended  that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  privately  kill- 
ing Conde.  Mazarin  was  charmed  with  the  propofal ; 
yet  he  only  required  Boukie  to  exhibit  all  the  proofs 
of  an  ailalunation,  and  to  act  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
every  thing  might  concur  to  render  the  country  party 
fufpected  of  that  crime.  He  was  punctually  obeyed  ; 
the  coach  was  flopped ;  fome  piitols  were  fired  at  it ; 
by  which  two  of  the  footmen  were  dangeroully  wound- 
ed ;  and,  after  that  fhameful  exploit,  la  Boukie  took 
refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was 
the  hero  of  the  party,  in  order  no  doubt  to  counte- 
nance the  prince's  fui'picion  of  the  malcontents.  Lucki- 
ly Conde  was  not  in  his  coach  when  it  was  flopped  ; 
the  cardinal  had  fpread  the  report  of  his  intended  af- 
faifination  ;  and  in  concert  with  the  queen  and  the 
prince  he  had  prevailed  to  have  the  coach  fent  away 
empty,  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  attempt.  Mazarin 
counterfeited  a  zeal  for  the  prince's  life  ,  he  furiouily 
declaimed  againft  the  malcontents,  who,  he  pretended, 
had  made  an  attempt  on  a  life  fo  precious  to  the  ftate  ; 
and  he  inflamed  Conde's  refentment  againft  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  and  the  coadjutor,  whom  lie  fuppofed  to 
be  the  authors  of  this  heinous  outrage.  The  prince 
was  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced,  that  he  refufed  to  hear 
them  when  they  appeared  before  him  to  juftify  them* 
felves.  He  demanded  juftice  againft  them  of  the  king  ; 
he  formally  accufed  them  before  the  parliament,  and 
remained  inflexible  in  fpite  of  the  pains  which  the 
leaders  of  the  party  took  to  demonftrate  to  him  that 
he  had  been  impofed  upon.  However,  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  parliament ;  the  accufed  defended 
themfelves,  and  the  coadjutor,  who  had  difcovered 
the  cardinal's  fecret,  unmafked  him  fo  well,  that  the 
prince  agreed  to  a  private  negociation  with  the  mal- 
contents ;  he  required  nothing  more  than  the  coad- 
jutor's leaving  Paris,  but  with  the  rank  of  ambaffador 
to  Rome  or  Vienna.  That  prelate  would  have  con- 
fented  to  it,  to  fatisfy  Conde,  if  Mazarin,  fome  days 
after,  had  not  given  him  the  choice  of  any  recom- 
pence,  in  order  to  engage  his  concurrence  in  the 
prince's  deftruction.  Affairs  were  now  in  fuch  a  dan- 
gerous nutation,  that  the  cardinal  faw  clearly  it  was 
necelTary  to  haften  to  the  winding  up  of  the  plot. 
Mailer  of  the  queen's  mind,  which  he  guided  as  he 
pleafed  ;  and  fure  of  having  inflamed  againft  Conde 
all  the  refentment  of  the  malcontents  ;  he  fought  and 
obtained,  by  means  of  the  duchefs  Chevreufe,  the  fup- 
port  of  that  powerful  faction,  which  connected  itfelf 
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more  rcnlily  with  him,  in  hopes  that  the  prince's 
ral  would  foon  enable  it  to  cralh  without  difficulty  the 
cardinal  himfelf.  The  coadjutor  had  private  confe- 
rences with  the  queen  and  the  minifler.  Conde  had 
notice  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  difcover  if  it  were  true, 
he  endeavoured  to  furprife  it  from  Mazarin's  own 
mouth,  "  Cardinal  (faid  he,  one  day),  it  is  publicly 
reported  that  you  have  nightly  meetings  with  the  co- 
adjutor, difguifed  like  a  trooper."  He  accompanied 
-this  fpeech  with  a  quick  and  penetrating  look  :  but 
the  cardinal,  who  was  a  perfect  matter  cf  diflimulation, 
anfwered  him  in  fuch  a  free,  artlefs  like  manner,  that 
he  entirely  removed  Conde's  apprehenfions ;  and  he 
flighted  the  information  he  had  received,  of  the  plot 
forming  againft  him. 

Mazarin  wanted  nothing  but  the  fupport  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  ;  and  at  la  ft  found  means,  by  the  ouchefs  of 
Chevreufe,  to  inflame  the  jealoufy  of  that  fickle  and 
inconftaut  prince,  and  to  engage  him  to  confent  to  the 
imprifonment  of  Conde.  Having  thus  united  all  par- 
ties, and  fearing  no  other  obftacle,  this  ungrateful  and 
perfidious  minifler  made  preparations  for  privately  ar- 
refling  the  prince  ;  the  order  for  it  was  figned  January 
iSth  1650.  Conde  having  that  day  repaired  as  ufnal 
to  the  palais-royal,  to  affift  at  council  with  the  prince 
of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  queen  gave 
orders  to  arreft  them  all  three,  and  convey  them  with- 
out any  noife  to  the  cattle  of  Vincennes.  She  was  in- 
ftantly  obeyed,  and  the  princes  were  ftrictly  guarded 
to  that  prifon. 

In  this  unexpected  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  fortitude 
and  greatnefs  of  Conde's  mind  appeared  only  the  more 
remarkable.  Confined  with  the  other  two  princes  in 
the  tower  of  Vincennes,  where  neither  fupper,  furni- 
ture, nor  beds,  were  provided,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  two  new  laid  eggs,  and  threw  himfelf  in  his 
eloaths,  on  a  trufs  of  flraw,  where  he  flept  12  hours 
without  waking.  He  ftill  retained  his  cheerfulnefs, 
and  dedicated  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  to  reading, 
the  reft  to  converfation,  playing  at  battle-door  and 
fhuttle-cock,  to  bodily  exercifes,  and  the  cultivation  of 
flowers. 

Mazarin  triumphed  at  the  difgrace  of  the  princes, 
profcribed  all  thofe  who  were  attached  to  Conde,  and 
behaved  in  the  moft  infolent  and  arbitrary  manner. 
The  prince's  friends,  however,  notwithftanding  their 
being  rtrictly  watched,  found  means  to  keep  up  a  punc- 
tual correfpondence  with  him.  They  made  various  at- 
tempts to  releafe  him  :  they  raifed  troops  ;  in  particu- 
lar, the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Rochefocault,  and  the 
vifeount  de  Turenne.  The  princefs  of  Conde  engaged 
the  province  of  Guicnne  to  declare  in  his  favour  ;  fhe 
made  war,  in  order  to  force  the  court  to  releafe  him  ; 
at  length  the  partizans  of  the  prince  figned  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  labour  in  concert  for  his  en- 
largement. But  all  thefe  efforts  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  ineffectual,  if  other  more  powerful  refources  had 
not  been  employed. 

In  that  gallant  and  warlike  agep  every  thing  was 
managed  by  the  paffions  and  intrigues  of  five  or  fix 
women,  who  poffeffed  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  ftate,  and  of  the  various  parties.  The  princefs  of 
Mantua,  wife  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  elector  Pala- 
tine, king  of  Bohemia,  principally  directed  the  coun- 
fels  in  the  party  of  the  princes.     She  found  means  to 


reconcile  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  coadjutor,  and  the  Conde. 
malcontents,  with  the  friends  of  the  prince,  and  united  Condem- 
their  efforts  againft  the  cardinal.  The  parliament,  en  nation, 
the  other  fide,  loudly  demanded  the  releafe  of  the  pri- 
foners.  All  the  orders  of  the  ftate  united  in  faliciting 
it,  infomuch  that  the  queen  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to 
give  her  confent.  At  this  news,  Mazarin  was  fo  con- 
founded, that  he  fled  in  the  difguife  of  a  trooper,  and 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Richlieu,  where  a  body  of  horfc 
waited  for  him.  The  parliament,  informed  by  tdie 
queen  of  his  flight,  thundered  forth  an  arret,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  his  family 
and  foreign  fervants,  in  the  fpsce  of  15  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  expofed  to  a  criminal  profecu- 
tion.  )  he  queen  deiired  to  follow  him  with  the  king; 
but  the  nobles  and  burghers  inverted  the  palais-royal, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project;,  which 
would  have  kindled  a  civil  war.  Mazarin,  therefore, 
perceiving  that  it  was  impoiflble  for  the  queen  to  join 
him,  determined  to  go  himfelf  to  reftore  the  princes 
to  their  liberty,  and  to  get  the  rtart  of  the  deputies 
who  were  coming  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  On  his 
arrival  at  Havre,  he  informed  the  princes  that  they 
were  free  ;  he  entreated  Conde's  friend flup;  and  was 
fo  abject  as  to  proftrate  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  him 
whom  he  had  fo  bafely  oppreffed.  Conde  gave  him 
a  polite  reception,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  a  free  and 
cheerful  tone  ;  but  tired  with  the  mean  fubmifiions 
which  the  cardinal  lavifhed  upon  him,  he  left  him 
without  making  any  promife,  and  fet  out  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  as  it  were  in  tri- 
umph, amidft  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men, 
and  the  demonftrations  of  a  moft  fincere  and  general 

After  this  a  civil  war  enfued,  in  which  the  prince 
of  Conde  fided  with  the  malcontents.  Being  preffed 
by  the  king's  army,  he  retired  into  the  fuburbs  of 
St  Anthony,  where  he  behaved  with  the  utmoft  bra- 
very ;  when  the  citizens  opened  their  gates  and  re- 
ceived him  in  ;  and  a  peace  enfued  foon  after.  His 
hatred  of  the  cardinal,  however,  made  him  quit  Pa- 
ris, and  take  refuge  among  the  Spaniards,  who  made 
him  generaliffimo  of  their  forces  ;  and  he  took  Ro- 
croi.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  reftored  him  to 
his  country  ;  and  he  again  fignalized  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  king's  armies.  Being  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  he  refufed  the  command  of  the  army  in  1676, 
and  retired  to  Chartilley,  where  he  was  as  much  e- 
fteemed  for  the  virtues  of  peace,  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore for  his  military  ones.  He  died  in  1686,  at  Fon- 
tainbleau. 

Conde,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Hainhault,  with  the  title  of  a  prin- 
cipality, and  a  cattle.  It  is  one  of  the  ttrongeft 
towns  in  this  country,  and  feated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Haifne  and  Scheld.  E.  Long.  3.  29. 
N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  and  in 
the  Beffin,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  ; 
feated  on  the  river  Nereau.  W.  Long.  o.  37.  N.  Lat. 
48.  50. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  act  of  giving  judgment, 
pafTmg  or  pronouncing  fentence  againft  a  perfon  fub- 
jected  thereby  to  fome  penalty  or  punifJimcnt,  either 
in  refpect  of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune. 
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Condenfa-       CONDENSATION,  the  aft  whereby  a  body   is 
tion       rendered  more  denfe,  compact,  and  heavy.  The  word 
II  is  commonly  applied  to  the  converlion  pi  vapour  into 

Connor.  ^  water^  foy  diftillation,  or  naturally  in  the  clouds.  The 
way  in  which  vapour  commonly  condenfes,  is  by  the 
application  of  fome  cold  fubflance.  On  touching  it, 
the  vapour  parts  with  its  heat  which  it  had  before  ab- 
forbed  ;  and  on  doing  fo,  it  immediately  lofes  the  pro- 
per characteriftics  of  vapour,  and  becomes  water.  But 
though  this  is  the  moft  common  and  ufual  way  in 
which  we  obferve  vapour  to  be  condenfed,  nature 
certainly  proceeds  after  another  method  :  iince  we 
often  obferve  the  vapoars  molt  plentifully  condenfed 
when  the  weather  is  really  warmer  than  at  other 
times.     See  the  articles  Cloud,  Evaporation,  ire. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine,  or  fyringe, 
whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  may  be  crowd- 
ed into  a  given  fpace ;  fo  that  fometimes  ten  atmo- 
fpheres,  or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is.  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  fame  fpace,  without  the  engine,  may  be 
thrown  in  by  means  of  it,  and  its  egrefs  prevented  by 
valves  properly  difpofed.   See  Plate  CXLVI. 

It  confifts  of  a  brafs  cylinder,  wherein  is  a  moveable 
pifton  ;  which  being  drawn  out,  the  air  rufh.es  into  the 
cylinder  through  a  hole  provided  on  purpofe  ;  and 
when  the  pifton  is  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the 
air  is  driven  into  the  receiver  throuo-h  an  orifice,  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  out. 

The  receiver  or  veffel  containing  the  condenfed  air, 
flionld  be  made  very  ftrong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the 
air's  fpring  thus  increafed  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
generally  made  of  brafs  :  its  orifice  is  fitted  with  a  fe- 
male fcrew  to  receive  the  male  fcrew  at  the  end  of  the 
condenfer. 

If  glafs  be  ufed  for  a  condenfer,  it  will  not  fuffer  fo 
great  a  degree  of  condenfation  ;  but  the  experiment 
will  be  more  entertaining,  fince  the  fubject  may  be 
viewed  in  the  condenfed  air. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  claufe  of  obliga- 
tion ftipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or  a  contract  ; 
or  in  a  donation  of  a  teftament,  legacy,  ire.  in  which 
laft  cafe  a  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative  if  it  be 
charged  with  any  difhoneftor  impoflible    conditions. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but 
fubject  to  conditions. 

Conditional  ConjnnClions ,  in  grammar,  are  thofe 
which  ferve  to  make  proportions  conditional ;  as  if,  uti- 
iefs,  provided,  ire. 

Conditional  PropoJJtiotn,  in  logic,  fuch  as  confift 
of  two  parts  connected  together  by  a  conditional  par- 
ticle. 

Conditional  Syllogifm,  afyllogifm  where  the  major 
is  a  conditional  propoiidon.     Thus, 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worihipped. 

But  there  is  a  God  ; 

Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worfhipped. 

CONDIVICNUM,  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  the 
Namnetes,  inArmorica.  Now  Nants  in  Brittany,  on 
the  Loire,  from  its  name  Chita  s  Nam?ietum.  W.Long. 
I.  30.  Lat.  47.  1? 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  Gafcony  in  France,  capital 
of  the  Condomois,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  but  a 
poor  place,  and  the  trade  is  veryfmall.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  GelifTe,  in  E.  Long.  o.  22.  N.  Lat.  44. 

CONDOR,orCoN  t  o  R, in  ornithology. SeeVut-TUR. 
Voi.  Vj 
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CONDORMIENTES,  in  church-hiftory,  religious  Condor 
feclaries,  who  take  their  name  from  lying  all  together, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  1  hey  arofe  in  the 
13th  century,  near  Cologne  ;  where  they  are  faid  to 
have  worfhipped  an  image  of  Lucifer,  and  to  have 
received  anfwers  and  oracles  from  him. 

CCNDRIEU,  a  town  of  Lyonnois  in  France,  re- 
markable for  its  excellent  wines.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  hill  near  the  river  Rhone,  E.  Long;.  4  22. 
N.  Lat.  45.  28.  *•  •>  09 

CONDRUSII,  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Belgica, 
originally  Germans,  dwelling  about  iheMaefe.  Their 
country  is  now  called  Condrotz,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Liege,  between  Luxemburg  and  the  Maefe. 

CONDUCTOR,  infurgery,  an  inftrument  which 
ferves  to  conduct  the  knife  in  the  operaiion  of  cutting 
for  the  ftone,  and  in  laying  up  fmufes  and  fiftulas. 

Conductors,  in  electrical  experiments,  are  thofc 
bodies  that  receive  and  communicate  electricity  ;  and 
thofe  that  repel  it  are  called  non-condu&ors.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,   or  other  fluid. 

There  are   feveral   fubterraneous  conduits  through 

which  the  waters  pafs  that  form  fprings.     Artificial 

conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  ftone,  caft-iron, 

potter's  earth,  timber,  ire. 

^CONDYLOID  andCoRONOiD  precedes.     See  A- 

NATOMY,    n°  26. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  medicine,  a  tubercle,  or  cal- 
lous eminence,  which  arifes  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or 
rather  a  fwelling  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that 
part. 

CONDYLUS,  a  name  given  by  anatomifts  to  a 
knot  in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of 
a  bone. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  figure,  having  a  circle 
for  its  bafe,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  ver- 
tex.    See  Conic   Sections. 

Melting  Conk,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  hollow  cone  form- 
ed of  copper  or  brafs,  with  a  handle,  and  with  a  flat 
bottom  adjoining  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  upon  which 
it  is  intended  to  reft.  Its  ufe  is  to  receive  a  mafs  of 
one  or  more  metals  melted  together,  and  call  into  it. 
This  mafs,  when  cold,  maybe  ealily  fhook  outof  the 
veffel,  from  its  figure.  Alfo,  if  a  melted  mafs  con- 
fifting  of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  fubftances  not 
combined  together,  be  poured  into  this  veflel,  the  co- 
nical figure  facilitates  the  feparation  of  thefe  fubftances 
according  to  their  refpective  denfities.  The  cone 
ought  to  be  well  heated  before  the  melted  mafs  is 
thrown  into  it  ;  that  it  may  not  conrain  any  moifture> 
which  would  occafion  a  dangerous  explofion.  It  ought 
alfo  to  be  greafed  internally  with  tallow,  to  prevent 
the  adhefion  of  the  fluid  matter. 

Cone  of  Rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the  feveral 
rays  which  fall  from  any  radiant  point  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  a  glafs. 

Cone,  in  botany.  SeeCoNUs. 

CONESSI,  a  fort  of  bark  of  a  tree,  which  grows 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  re- 
commended in  a  letter  to  Dr  Monro,  in  the  Medical 
Effays,  as  a  fpeciflc  in  diarrhoeas.  It  is  to  be  finely 
pulverized,  and  made  into  an  electuary  with  fyrnp  of 
oranges.     The  bark  fhould  befrefh,   and  the  ele&ua- 
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Confarre-    ry  new  made  every  day,  or  fecond  day,  otherwife  it 
atiori      iofeS  iCs  auftcre  but  grateful  bi'tternefs  on  the  palate, 
L       and  its  proper  effects  on  the  inteftines. 
Contclnon.      cQNFARREATION,  a  ceremony  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  ufed  in  the  marriage  of  peribns  whole 
children  were  diftinedfor  the  honour  of  the  prieft-hood. 

Confarreation  was  the  moft  facred  of  the  three 
modes  of  contracting  marriage  among  that  people  ; 
and  confifted,  acccording  to  Servius,  in  this,  that  the 
po/itifix  maximus  zndjiamen  dialis  joined  and  contracted 
the  man  and  woman,  by  making  them  eat  of  the  fame 
cake  of  faked  bread  ;  whence  the  term,  far  fignifying 
meal or  four. 

Ulpian  fays,  it  confided  in  the  offering  up  of  fome 
pure  wh eaten  bread  ;  rehearung,  withal,  a  certain  for- 
mula, in  prefence  of  ten  witnefies.  Dionyiius  Hali- 
c.arnafleus  adds,  that  the  hufbandand  wife  did  eat  of 
the  fame  wheaten  bread,  and  threw  part  on  the  victims. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignlfies,  in  general, 
any  thing  prepared  with  fugar :  in  particular  it  im- 
ports fomething  preferved,  efpecially  dry  fubftances. 
It  alfo  fignjfies  a  liquid  or  foft  electuary,  of  which 
there  are  various  forts  directed  in  difpenfatories.  See 
Pharmacy. 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
fort  of  gladiator,  hired  to  right  in  the  amphitheatre 
againft  beafts  :  thence  alfo  denominated  befliarius. 

The  confefiores  were  thus  called  a  cojificiendis  bejliii, 
from  their  difpatching  and  killing  beafts. 

The  Greeks  called  them<B?ap«£oxo/,q.  d.  daring,  ra/J?, 
defperate;  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  the  appella- 
tions parabolani  and  parabolarii.  The  Chriftans  were 
fometimes  condemned  to  this  fort  of  combat. 

CONFECTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits,  flow- 
ers, herbs,  roots,  &c.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with 
fugar  or  honey,  to  difbofe  them  to  keep,  and  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  law,  is  when  two  or  more 
perfons  combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to 
commit  any  unlawful  act.  Confederacy  is  punifhable, 
though  nothing  be  put  in  execution  ;  but  then  it  mnft 
have  thefe  four  incidents  :  1.  That  it  be  declared  by 
fome  matter  of  profecution,  as  by  making  of  bonds  or 
promifes  to  one  another  ;  2.  That  it  be  malicious,  as 
for  unjuft  revenge  ;  3.  That  it  be  falfe,  /.  e.  againft 
the  innocent  ;  and,  laftly,  That  it  be  out  of  court, 
voluntary. 

CONFERVA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  :  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  57th  order,  Alg<e.  The  tu- 
bercles are  of  different  lizes,  on  capillary,  very  long 
fibres.  There  are  21  fpecies,  moft  of  them  growing 
on  (tones  in  flow  ftreams,  on  the  fides  of  citterns,  or 
in  ponds. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgement  of  fome  truth,  though  againft  the 
intereft  of  the  party  who  makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in 
a  court  ofjuitice  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,  that 
in  civil  matters,  the  confeffion  is  never  to  be  divided, 
but  always  taken  entire.  A  criminal  is  never  con- 
demned on  his  fimple  confeffion,  without  other  colla- 
teral proofs  :  nor  is  a  voluntary  extra]  udical  confef- 
fion  admitted  as  any  proof.  A  perfon  is  not  admit- 
ted to  accufe  himfelf,  according  to  that  rule  in  law, 
Non  audit iir perirevoieus.    See  Arraignment* 
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Confession,  among  divines,  the  verbal ack now-  Conftffioa 
ledgement  which  a  Chriitian  makes  of  his  fins. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  cuftom,  on  the  annual 
feaft  of  expiation,  for  thehigh-pricft  to  make  confef- 
lion of  fins  to  C7od  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  : 
beiides  this  general  confeffion,  the  Jews  were  enjoin- 
ed, if  their  fins  were  a  breach  of  the  firft  table  of  the 
law,  to  make  confeffion  of  them  to  God  ;  but  viola- 
tions of  the  fecond  table  were  to  be  acknowledged  to 
their  brethren.  The  confeflion  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians  were  all  voluntary,  and  not  impofed  on  them  by 
any  laws  of  the  church  ;  yet  private  confeffion  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged. 

The  Romilh  church  requires  confeffion  not  only  as 
a  duty,  but  has  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  facra- 
ment  :  this  confeffion  is  made  to  the  prieft,  and  is 
private  and  auricular ;  and  the  prieft  is  not  to  reveal 
them  under  pain  of  the  higheft  punifhment, 

Coxfession  of  Faith,  a  lift  of  the  feveral  articles  of 
belief  in  any   church. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionary,  a  place 
in  churches  under  the  great  altar,  where  the  bodies  of 
deceafedfaints,  martyrs,  and  confeflbrs,  weredepofited. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Romanifls  for  a  defk 
in  the  church  where  the  confefTor  takes  the  confeffioni 
of  the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Chriftian  who  has  made  a  folemn 
and  refolute  profeffion  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured 
torments  in  its  defence.  A  mere  faint  is  called  a  confef- 
for,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  faints  : 
fuch  as  apoitlts,  martyrs,  &c  .In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  we 
frequently  find  the  word  confeflbrs  ufed  for  martyrs  : 
in  after-times,  it  was  confined  ro  thofe  who,  after  ha- 
ving been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted 
to  live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at  laft  it  was  alfo  ufed 
for  thofe  who,  after  having  lived  a  good  life,  died 
under  an  opinion  of  fanctity.  According  to  St  Cy- 
prian, he  who  prefented  himfelf  to  torture,  or  even  to 
martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it,  was  not  called 
a  cenfeffor  but  a  profejfor  :  and  if  any  out  of  a  want  of 
courage  abandoned  his  country,  and  became  a  volun- 
tary exile  for  the  fake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called  ex- 
t  err  is. 

Confessor  is  alfo  a  prieft,  in  the  Rcmifli  church, 
who  has  a  power  to  hear  finners  in  the  facrament  of 
penance,  and  to  give  themabfolution.  The  chvirch 
calls  him  in  Latin  confejfarius,  to  diftinguifh  him  from 
confefTor,  which  is  a  name  confecrated  to  faints.  The 
confeflbrs  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  have  been  conftantly  Jefuits  :  before  him 
the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  fhared  the  office  be- 
tween them.  The  confeflbrs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
have  alfo,  ordinarily,  been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers; 
but  the  latter  emperors  have  all  taken  jefuits.    • 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward  figure  which 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  their  external  appear- 
ance :  being  that  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  confti- 
tutes  the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  of 
ratifying  or  rendering  a  title,  claim,  report,  or  the 
like  more  fure  and  indifputable. 

Confirmation,  in  law,  a  conveyance  of  an  eftate, 
or  right  in  ejfe,  from  one  man  to  another,  whereby  a 
voidable  eftate  is  made  fure  and  unavoidable,  or  apar« 
ticular  eftate  is  increafed,  or  apofTeffion  made  perfect. 

Con- 
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Gonfifca-  Confirmation,  in  theology,  the  ceremony  of  lay- 
tion,  ing  on  of  hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Ghoit. 
Conflagra-  The  aiuiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  ancient 
tion.  wrjters,  carried  as  high  as  the  apoftles,  and  founded 
upon  their  example  and  practice.  In  the  primitive 
church,  it  ufed  to  be  given  to  Chriftians  immediately 
after  baptifm,  if  the  biihop  happened  to  be  prefent  at 
the  folemnity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and -throughout 
the  Eafl,  it  ftill  accompanies  baptifm  :  but  the  Roma- 
nics make  it  a  diftinct  independent  facrament.  Seven 
years  is  the  Hated  time  for  confirmation  :  however, 
they  are  fometimes  confirmed  before,  and  fometimes 
after,  that  age.  The  perfon  to  be  confirmed  has  a 
god -father  and  god-mother  appointed  him,  as  in  bap- 
tifra.  The  order  of  confirmation  in  the  church  of 
England,  does  not  determine  the  precife  age  of  the 
perfons  to  be  confirmed. 

CONFISCATION,  in  law,  the  adjudication  of 
goods  or  effects  to  the  public  treafury  ;  as  the  bodies 
and  effects  of  criminals,  traitors,  &c. 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general  burning  of  a 
-city,  or  other  confidcrable  place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  pe- 
riod or  cataftrophe  of  our  world,  when  the  face  of  na- 
ture is  to  be  changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by 
water.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonills,  Epi- 
cureans, and  Stoics,  appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
the  conflagration :  though  whence  they  fhould  derive 
it,  unlefs  from  the  facred  books,  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoenicians,  who 
themfelves  had  it  from  the  Jews.  Seneca  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  Tempus  advenerit  quo  fid  era  fiderlbus  incur rent, 
&  omui  flagrante  materia  uno  igne,  quicquid  nunc  ex 
depoflto  lucet,  ardebit.  This  general  diifolution  the 
Stoics  call  wruyaxnc,,  ecpyrofis.  Mention  of  the  con- 
flagration is  alfo  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sybils,  So- 
phocles, Hyftafpes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  ire.  Dr  Burnet, 
after  F.  Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the  Siamefe 
believe  that  the  earth  will  at  laft  be  parched  up  with 
heat ;  the  mountains  melted  down  ;  the  earth's  whole 
furface  reduced  to  a  level,  and  then  confumed  with 
fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold  that 
the  world  mall  be  deftroyed  by  fire ;  but  alfo  that  a 
new  earth  fhall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the  old. 

Various  are  the  fentiments  of  authors  on  the  Tubjecl 
of  the  conflagration  ;  the  caufe  whence  it  is  to  arife, 
and  the  effects  it  is  to  produce.  Divines  ordinarily 
account  for  it  metaphyfically ;  and  will  have  it  take 
its  rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Phi- 
lofophers  contend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
caufes  ;  and  will  have  it  efFe&ed  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics.  Some  think  an  eruption  of  the  central 
fire  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  add,  that  this  may 
be  occafioned  feveral  ways,  viz.  either  by  having  its 
Intenfion  increafed  ;  which  again,  may  be  effected 
either  by  being  driven  into  lefs  fpace  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  fuperficial  cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  the 
inflammability  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is  fed  ;  or  by 
having  the  refiftance  of  the  imprifoning  earth  weak- 
ened ;  which  may  happen,  either  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  matter,  by  the  confumption  of  its  central 
parts,  or  by  weakening  the  cohefion  of  the  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  the  mafs  by  the  excefs  of  the  defect  of 
moifture.  Others  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  conflagra- 
vion  in  the  atmofphcre  ;  and  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  the 


meteors  there  engendered  in  unufual  quantities,  and 
exploded  with  unufual  vehemence,  from  the  concur- 
rence of  various  circumflances,  may  effect  it,  with- 
out feeking  any  further.  The  auroiogers  account  for 
it  from  a  conjunction  of  all  the  planets  in  the  fign 
Cancer  ;  as  the  deluge,  fay  they,  was  occafioned  by 
their  conjunction  in  Capricorn.  Laftly,  others  have 
recourfe  to  a  ftill  more  effectual  and  flaming  machine, 
and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its  coTiflao-rarion 
from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet  in  its  return  from 
the  fun. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyficians,  &c.  an  appel- 
lation given  t©  that  kind  of  Small-pox  wherein  the 
puftules  run  into  each  other. 

CONFLUENTES  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  luppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  $o  forts  erected  by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Gallia  Belgica  :  Now  Coblentz,  a  town  of  Triers.  E. 
Long.  7.  15.  Lat.  50.  30. 

CONFORMATION,  the. particular  confidence  and 
texture  of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  dlfpofirion 
to  compofe  a  whole. 

Conformation,  in  medicine,  that  make  and  con- 
ffcruction  of  the  human  body  which  is  peculiar  to  every 
individual.  Hence,  a  mala  conjorviatio  fignifies  fome 
fault  in  the  firfl  rudiments  ;  whereby  a  perfon  comes 
into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the  vifcera  or 
cavities  unduly  framed  or  proportioned.  Many  are 
fubject.  to  incurable  afthmas,  from  a  too  fmall  capacity 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  like  vitious  conformations. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  the  congruency, 
or  relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther ;  as  between  the  meafure  and  the  thing  meafured, 
the  object  and  the  underftanding,  the  thing  and  the 
divifion  thereof,  &c. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  act  of  bringing  two 
perfons  in  prefence  of  each  other,  to  difcover  the  truth 
of  fome  fact  which  they  relate  differently. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters ;  where 
the  witnefles  are  confronted  with  the  .accufed,  the 
accufed  with  one  another,  or  the  witnefles  with  one 
another. 

CONFUCIUS,  a  Chinefe  philofopher,  who  lived 
about  500  years  before  our  Saviojr's  birth,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lu,  now  called  the  province  of  Xantung. 
His  wit  and  judgment  got  him  a  reputation  from  his 
very  youth  :  and  being  a  mandarin,  and  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  his  profound 
knowledge  of  morals  and  politics  made  him  be  greatly 
admired.  Notwkhftanding  his  care,  his  prince's  court 
was  much  difordered  ;  and  Confucius  finding  the  king 
would  not  liften  to  his  advice,  quitted  the  court,  and 
taught  moral  philofophy  with  fnch  applaufe  that  he 
foon  had  above  3000  fcholars,  whereof  72  furpafled 
the  reft  in  learning  and  virtue,  for  whom  the  Chinefe 
liave  ftill  a  particular  veneration.  He  divided  his 
doctrine  into  four  parts,  and  his  fcholars  into  four 
dalles  :  the  firft  order  was  of  thofe  who  ftudied  to  ac- 
quire virtue  ;  the  2d,  thofe  who  learned  the  art  of 
reafoning  well ;  the  3d  ftudied  the  government  of  the 
ftate  and  the  duty  of  magiftrares  ;  the  4th  were 
wholly  taken  up  in  noble  difcourfes  of  all  that  concern- 
ed morals.  In  fpite  of  all  his  pains  to  eftablifh  pure 
morality  and  religion,  he  was  nevenhelefs  the  inno- 
cent caufe  of  their  corruption.     It  is  faid,  that  when 
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Confufion.  he  was  complimented  upon  the  excellency  of  his  phi- 
'  lofophy,  he  replied,  that  he  fell  greatly  lhort  of  the 
perfect  degree  of  virtue  ;  but  that  in  the  welt  the 
mofl  holy  was  to  be  found.  This  made  a  ftrong  im- 
preflion  on  the  learned  ;  and  in  the  66th  year  after 
Ch rift's  birth,  the  emperor  Mon-ti  fent  ambaffadors 
toward  the  weft  to  feek  this  holy  man.  They  flop- 
ped at  an  ifland  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  found  a  famous 
idol  named  Fohi,  reprefenting  a  philofopher  that  lived 
500  years  before  Confucius.  They  carried  this  idol 
back  with  them,  with  iuftructions  concerning  the 
worihip  rendered  to  it ;  and  fo  introduced  a  fuperfti- 
tion  that  abolifhed  in  feveral  places  the  maxims  of 
Confucius.  His  tomb  is  in  the  academy  where  he 
taught,  near  the  town  Xio-fu,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Xu.  This  philofopher  has  been  in  great  venera- 
tion in  China  above  2000  years ;  and  is  ftill  fo  efteemed, 
that  each  town  has  a  palace  confecrated  to  his  memory. 
There  was  one  of  his  defcendants  who  was  very  conli- 
derable  in  the  kingdom  in  1646,  whom  Xanchi  king 
of  Tartary,  who  then  conquered  China,  received  with 
a  great  deaf  of  honour.  All  thofe  of  his  family  arc 
mandarins  by  birth  ;  and  have  a  privilege  common  with 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  not  to  pay  any  tribute. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to 
order,  in  a  perturbation  whereof  confnlion  coniifts  ; 
e.gr.  when  things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  or 
poftcrior  do  not  follow,  &c. 

In  a  logical  fenfe,  confuiion  is  oppofed  to  diftinctnefs 
or  perfpicuity  ;  and  may  happen  either  in  words,  as 
when  mifcontrived  or  mifapplied  ;  or  in  ideas,  as  when 
the  idea  of  any  thing  prefents  fomething  along  with  it, 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  thing.  See 
Idea  and  Notion. 

In  a  phyfical  fenfe,  confufion  is  a  fort  of  union  or 
mixture  by  mere  contiguity.  Such  is  that  between 
fluids  of  contrary  nature,  as  oil  and  vinegar,  &c. 

Confusion,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  fufpend- 
ing  and  extinguishing  obligations.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
N°  clxxvi.  8. 

Confusion  cf  Tongues,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  is 
a  memorable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  firft  year  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
and  the  four  hundred  and  iirft  year  by  the  Samaritan, 
after  the  flood,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel  ;  and  which 
was  providentially  brought  about  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  difperlion  of  mankind  and  the  population  of  the 
earth.  Until  this  period  there  had  been  one  common 
language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union  that  prevent- 
ed the  feparation  of  mankind  into  diftinct  nations  ;  and 
fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  erec- 
ted as  a  kind  of  fortrefs,  by  which  the  people  intended 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  that  feparation  which  Noah 
had  projected. 

There  has  been  a  confiderable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  confufion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  effected.  Some  learned  men,  prepoireifcd 
with  the  notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the 
world  did  at  firft  arife  from  one  original  language  to 
which  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  variety 
among  them  is  no  more  than  mail  naturally  have  hap- 
pened in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  the  mere  feparation 
of  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  maintained,  that  there 
were  no  new  languages  formed  at  the  confuiion  ;  but 
that  this  event  was  accompliihed  by  creating  a  mifun- 
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derftanding  and  variance  among  the  builders  without  Confufion. 
any  immediate  influence  on  their  language.     But  this 
opinion,  advanced  by  Le  Clerc,  &c.  feems  to  be  di- 
rectly contrary  to   the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word 
r\2V,  Jbapha,   "  lip,"  ufed   by   the  facred    hiftorian. 
Others  have  imagined,  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
a  temporary  confuiion  of  their  fpeech,  or  rather  of  their 
apprehenfions,  cauiing  them,  whiltt  they  continued  to- 
gether and  fpoke  the  fame  language,  to  underftand  the 
words  differently.    Scaliger  is  of  this  opinion.  Others, 
again,  account  for  this  event  by  the  privation  of  all 
language,  and  by  fuppofing  that  mankind  were  under 
a  neceliity  of  ailociaung  together,  and  of  impofing  new 
names  on  things  by  common  confent.     Another  opi- 
nion afcribes  the  confuiion  to  fuch  an  indiflindt  remem- 
brance of  the  original  language  which  they  fpoke  be- 
fore, as  made  them  fpeak  it  very  differently  ;  fo  that 
by  the  various  inflections,  terminations,  and  pronun- 
ciations of  divers  dialects,  they  could  no  more  under- 
ftand one  another,  than  they   who  underftand   Latin 
can  underftand  thofe   who  fpeak  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanilh,    though  all   thefe  languages  arife  out  of  it. 
This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Caufabon,  and  by  Bifhop 
Patrick  in  his  Commentary  in  loc.  and  is  certainly  much 
more  probable  than  either  of  the  former.     And  Mr 
Shuckford    maintains,  that  the  confufion  arofe   from 
fmall  beginnings,  by  the  invention  of  new  words  in  ei- 
ther of  the  three  families  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
which  might  contribute  to  feparate  them  from  one  ano- 
ther ;  anu  that  in  each  family  new  differences  of  tpetch 
might  gradually  arife,  fo   that  each  of  thefe  families 
went  on  to  divide   and   fubdivide  among  themfelves. 
Others  again,  as  Mr  jof.  Mede  and  Dr  Wotton,  &c. 
not  fatistied  with  either  qf  the  foregoing  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  diverlity  of  languages  among  man- 
kind, have  recourfe  to  an  extraordinary  inteipofition 
of  divine  power,  by  which  new  languages  were  framed 
and  communicated  to  different  families  by  a  fuperna- 
tural  infufion  orinfpiration  ;  which  languages  have  been 
the  roots  and  originals  from  which  the  feveral  dialects 
that  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be  fpoken,  as  long  as 
this  earth  mail  laft,  have  arifen,   and  to  which   they 
may  with  eafe  be  reduced.     As  to  the  number  of  lan- 
guages  thus    introduced,    many    opinions   have    been 
adopted.     If  there  were  no  more  than  there  were  na- 
tions or  heads  of  nations,  then  the  number  would  be 
feven  for  Japhet,  four  for  Ham,  and  five  for  Shem  ; 
but  if  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  families,  v\hich 
is  the  more  probable  opinion,  their  number  cannot  be 
certainly  alligned.    However,  the  Hebrews  fancy  they 
were    70,  becaufe   the  defcendents  from  the  Ions  of 
Noah,  enumerated  Gencfis  x.  were  juft  fo  many.     Al- 
lowing, then,  the  languages  of  the  chief  families  to 
have  been  fundamentally  different  from  each  other,  the 
fub-languages  and  dialects  within  each  branch  would 
probably  have  had  a  mutual  affinity,  greater  or  lefs  as 
they  fettled  nearer  cr  farther  from  each  other.     But 
whichfoever  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  adopted,  the  primary 
object,  of  the  confufion  at  Babel  was  the  feparation  and 
difperlion  of  mankind. 

Dr  Bryant,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Analyfts  of 
Ancient  Mythology,  has  advanced  a  lingular  hypothe- 
fis,  both  with  refpect  to  the  confufion  of  tongues  and 
the  difperfion.  He  fuppofes  that  the  confufion  of  lan- 
guage was  local  and  partial,  and  limited  to  Babel  only. 
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Confuta-   By  jnsr- 1 '?:),  Gen.  xi.  i.  and  8,  which  oar  translators 
turn       render  the  whole  earth,  he  understands  every  region  ,■  and 
il  by  the  fame  words  in  ver.  9.  the  whole  region  or  pro- 

Cong  vince.  This  confuiion  was  occasioned,  as  ne  fuppoies, 
.  'v  '  '  by  a  labial  failure;  fo  that  the  people  could  not  arti- 
culate. Thus  their  ipcech  was  confounded,  but  not 
altered  ;  for,  as  foon  as  they  Separated,  they  recovered, 
their  true  tenor  of  pronunciation,  and  the  language  of 
the  earth  continued  for  fome  ages  nearly  the  Same. 
The  interviews  between  the  Hebrews  and  other  na- 
tions, recorded  in  Scripture,  were  conducted  without 
an  interpreter ;  and  he  farther  obferves,  that  the  vari- 
ous languages  which  fubiift  at  this  day  retain  furficient 
relation  to  {how,  that  they  were  once  dialects  from  the 
fame  matrix,  and  that  their  variety  was  the  effect  of 
time.     See  Dispersion. 

CONFUTATION,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  a  part  of  an 
oration,  wherein  the  orator  fcconds  his  own  arguments 
and  ftreugtiens  his  caufe,  by  retelling  and  destroy  - 
ing  the  oopofite  arguments  of  the  antagonist.  This  is 
done  by  denying  what  is  apparently  falle,  by  detecting 
fome  flaw  in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe  party,  by 
granting  their  argument,  and  ihowing  its  invalidity,  or 
retorting  it  upon  the  adverfary. 

CONGE,  in  the  French  law,  a  licence,  or  permif- 
fion,  granted  by  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives 
him  a  difpenfation  from  fome  duty  to  which  he  was 
before  obliged.  A  woman  cannot  obligate  herfelf 
without  the  conge  or  licence  of  her  hufband;  a  monk 
cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  without  the  conge  oi  his 
fjperiors. 

Conge'  d'E/ire,  in  ecclefiaftical  policy,  the  king's 
permiilion  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a 
vacancy,  to  choofe  a  biihop  ;  or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory, 
of  his  own  foundation,  to  choofe  their  abbot  or  prior. 

The  king  of  England,  as  fovereign  patron  of  all 
archbiihoprics,  biihoprics,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefices, had  of  ancient  time  free  appointment  of  all 
ecclefiaftical  dignities,  whenfoever  they  chanced  to  be 
void;  inverting  them  first  per  bacculum  &  annulum, 
and  afterwards  by  his  letters-patent ;  and  in  courfe  of 
time  he  made  the  election  over  to  others,  under  cer- 
tain forms  and  limitations,  as  that  they  iliould  at  eve- 
ry vacation,  before  they  choofe,  demand  the  king's 
conge  d'elire,  and  after  the  ele&ion  crave  his  royal  af- 
fent,  ire. 

Conge',  in  architecture,  a  mould  in  form  of  a 
quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate 
two  members  from  one  another;  fuch  as  that  which 
joins  the  (haft  of  the  column  to  the  cincture,  called  al- 
fo  apophyge. 

Conges  are  alio  rings  or  ferrets  formerly  nfed  in  the 
extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  thern»from  fpiit- 
tiug,  afterwards  imitated  in  ftone-work. 

CONGELATION,    Signifies    the    palling  of   any 

body  from  a  fluid  to  a  Solid  ftate  :  fo  that  the  term  is 

thus  applicable  to  metals  when  they  refume  their  folid 

form  after  being  heated,  to  water  when  it  freezes, 

to  wax,  fpermaceti,  &c.  when  they  become  folid  after 

having  been  rendered  fluid  by  heat ;  and  in  general  to 

j         all  proceffes,  where  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  fluid  is 

Differs         converted  into  folid  :   but  it  differs  from  cryftalliza- 

from  cry-    tion ;  becaufe  in  the  latter  procefs,  though  the  fait 

ftallizatioo.  pafres  from  a  fluid   to  a   folid  State,    a  confulerable 
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quantity  of  liquid  is  always  left,  fo  that  the  term  con-   Congela- 
gelation  is  never  applied  in  this  cafe.  tion. 

The  procefs  of  congelation  in  all  cafes  depends  upon,  '    ""*       ' 
or  at  leait  is  accompanied  with,  the  emifhon  of  heat,  as  is  aiways 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  made  not  only  in  wa-  attended 
tcr,  but  on  fpermaceti,  wax,  &c.  for  in  allot  thefe,  tho'  with  an  e- 
the  thermometer  immerfed  in  them  while  fluid  conti-  miffion  of 
nued  to  delcend  gradually  till  a  certain  period,  yet  itheatl 
was  as  conitantly  obierved  to  remain  Stationary,  or  even 
to  afcend  while  the  congelation  went  on.    The  princi- 
ple on  which  the  phenomenon  depends  is  thus  alcenain- 
ed  ;  but  why  this  heat  ihould  be  emitted,  is  a  queition 
which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.    Some 
conjectures  relative  to  this   are  indeed  mentioned  in 
the  article  Chemistry,  when  treating  of  elementary 
nre,   though  experiments  are  full  to  be  wiihed  for  on 
the  (abject. 

h  is  not  known  whether  all  kinds  of  fluids  are  na- 
turally capable  of  congelation  or  not;   though  we  are 
certain  that  there  are  very  great  differences  among 
them  in  this  refpeft.     The  moft  difficult  of  all  thofc  of 
which  the  congelation  has  been  actually  ascertained  is 
quicklilver.     This  was  long  thought  capable  of  refift-  Con°-e]a- 
ing  any  degree  of  cold  whatever ;  and  it  is  only  within  tion  of 
a  few  years  that  its  congelation  by  artificial  means  was  quickfilver. 
known,  and  Still  more  lately  that  fome  climates  were 
found  to  be  fo  fevere  as  to  congeal  this  fluid  by  the  cold 
of  the  atmofphere. 

The  congelation  of  quicklilver  was  fit  it  ascertained  by  Esperi- 
jVI.  Jofeph  Adam  Braun  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Pe-  ments  of 
teriburg.  He  had  been  employed  in  making  thermome-  Mr  Braun. 
trical  experiments,  not  with  a  view  to  make  the  difcovery 
lie  actually  did,  but  to  fee  how  many  degrees  of  cold  he 
could  produce.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  this  oc- 
curred on  the  14th  of  December  1759,  vvhen  the  mer- 
cury Stood  naturally  at  — 34,  which  is  now  known  to 
be  only  five  or  fix  degrees  above  its  point  of  congela- 
tion. Mr  Braun  having  determined  to  avail  himfelf 
of  this  great  degree  of  natural  cold,  prepared  a  free- 
zing mixture  of  aquafortis  and  pounded  ice,  by  means 
of  which  his  thermometer  was  reduced  to  — 69.  Part 
of  the  quickfilver  had  now  really  congealed  ;  yet  fo  far 
was  M.  Braun  from  entertaining  any  fufpicion  of  the 
truth,  that  he  had  almoft  deiifted  from  further  at- 
tempts, being  Satisfied  with  having  fo  far  exceeded  all 
the  philosophers  who  went  before  him.  Animated, 
however,  by  the  hopes  of  producing  a  Still  greater  de- 
gree of  cold,  he  renewed  the  experiment;  but  having 
expended  all  his  pounded  ice,  he  was  obliged  to  Sub- 
stitute Show  in  its  place.  With  this  frelh  mixture  the 
mercury  funk  to  — ico,  240,  and  3  5 20.  He  then 
fuppofed  that  the  thermometer  was  broken ;  but  on 
taking  it  out  to  obferve  whether  it  was  fo  or  not,  he 
found  the  quickfilver  fixed,  and  continuing  fo  for  12 
minutes.  On  repeating  the  fame  experiment  with  an- 
other thermometer  which  had  been  graduated  no  lower 
than  — 220,  all  the  mercury  funk  into  the  ball,  and 
became  folid  as  before,  not  beginning  to  reafcend  till 
after  a  {till  longer  interval  of  time.  Hence  the  profef- 
for  concluded  that  the  quickfilver  was  really  frozen, 
and  prepared  for  making  a  deciiive  experiment.  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  broken  as  foon  as  the 
metal  was  congealed.  The  mercury  was  now  convert- 
ed 
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cd  into  a  folid  and  fliining  metallic  mafs,  which  extend- 
ed under  the  ftrokes  of  a  peftle,  in  hardncfs  rather  in- 
ferior to  lead,  and  yielding  a  dull  found  like  that  me- 
tal. Profeifor  iBpinus  made  fimilar  experiments  at 
the  fame  time,  employing  both  thermometers  and 
tubes  of  a  larger  bore  ;  in  which  laft  he  remarked,  that 
die  quickfilver  fell  fenfibly  on  being  frozen,  aflhming 
:a  concave  furface,  and  likewife  that  the  congealed 
pieces  funk  in  fluid  mercury. 

The  fact  being  thus  cftablifhed,  and  fluidy  no 
longer  to  be  conlidered  as  an  effential  property  of 
quickfilver,  Mr  Eraun  communicated  an  acccunt  of 
his  experiments  to  the  Petersburg  Academy,  on  the 
6th  of  September  1 760 ;  of  which  a  large  extract  was 
inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  vol.  lii. 
p.  156.  Five  years  afterwards  he  publiihed  another 
treatife  on  the  fame  fubject,  under  the  title  of  Supple- 
ments to  his  former  diflertation.  In  thefe  he  declared, 
that,  fince  his  former  publication,  he  had  never  fuffer- 
ed  any  winter  to  elapfe  without  repeating  the  experi- 
ment of  congealing  quickfilver,  and  never  failed  of 
fuccefs  when  the  natural  cold  was  of  a  fufheient 
flrength  for  the  purpofe.  This  degree  of  natural  cold 
he  fuppofes  to  be  — 10  of  Fahrenheit,  though  fome 
commencement  of  the  congelation  might  be  percei- 
ved when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  as  high 
as +2.  The  refulrs  of  all  his  experiments  were,  that 
with  the  abovementioned  frigorific  mixtures,  and  once 
with  rectified  fpirits  and  fnow,  when  the  natural  cold 
was  at  — 28°,  he  congealed  the  quickfilver,  and  dif- 
covered  that  it  is  a  real  metal  which  melts  with  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  heat.  Not  perceiving,  however,  the 
necelTary  confequence  of  its  great  contraction  in  free- 
zing, he,  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  con- 
founded its  point  of  congelation  with  that  of  its 
greateft  contraction  in  freezing,  and  thus  marked  the 
former  a  great  deal  too  low  ;  though  the  point  of  con- 
gelation was  very  uncertain  according  to  him,  various 
difficulties  having  occurred  to  his  attempts  of  finding 
the  greateft  point  of  contraction  while  freezing. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Braun  were  not  repeated 
by  any  perfen  till  the  year  1774,  when  Mr  John  Fre- 
deric Blumenbach,  then  a  ftudent  of  phyfic  at  Got- 
tingen,  performed  them  to  more  advantage  than  it  ap- 
pears M.  Braun  had  ever  done.  He  was  encouraged 
to  make  the  attempt  by  the  exceflivc  cold  of  the  win- 
ter that  year.  "  I  put  (fays  he),  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing of  January  nth,  three  drachms  of  quickfilver  into 
a  fmall  fugar-glafs,  and  covered  it  with  a  mixture  of 
fnow  and  Egyptian  fal-ammoniac.  This  mixture  was 
put  loofe  into  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  quickfilver  lay  per- 
fectly free,  being  only  covered  with  it  as  by  pie- 
ces of  ice :  the  whole,  together  with  the  glafs, 
weighed  fomewhat  above  an  ounce.  It  was  hung  out 
at  a  window  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  expofe  it  freely  to 
the  northweft;  and  two  drachms  more  of  fal-ammo- 
niac mixed  with  the  fnow  on  which  it  flood.  The 
fnow  and  fal-ammoniac,  in  the  open  air  foon  froze 
into  a  mafs  like  ice:  no  fenfible  change,  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  quickfilver  that  evening  :  but  at  one  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  frozen  folid.  It  had  divided 
into  two  large  and  four  fmaller  pieces :  one  of  the 
former  was  hemifpherical,  the  other  cylindrical,  each 
feemingly  rather  above  a  drachm  in  weight:  the  four 
fmall  bits  might  amount  to  half  a  fcruple.  They  were 
all  with  their  flat  fide  frozen  hard  to  the  glafs,  and  no 
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where  immediately  touched  by  the  mixture  ;  their  co- 
lour was  a  dull  pale  white  with  a  bluifh  caft,  like  zinc, 
very  different  from  the  natural  appearance  of  quickfil- 
ver. Next  morning  about  feven  o'clock  I  found  that 
the  larger  hemifphere  began  to  melt,  perhaps  becaufe 
it  was  moft  expofed  to  the  air,  and  not  fo  near  as  the 
others  to  the  fal  ammoniac  mixture  which  lay  be- 
neath. In  this  ftate  it  refembled  an  amalgam,  finking 
to  that  fide  on  which  the  glafs  was  inclined  ;  but  with- 
out quitting  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  to  which  it  was 
yet  firmly  congealed  :  the  five  other  pieces  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  alteration,  but  remained  frozen  hard. 
Toward  eight  o'clock  the  cylindrical  piece  began  to 
foften  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  other  four  foon 
followed.  About  eight  they  fell  from  the  furface  of 
the  glafs,  and  divided  into  many  fluid  mining  globules, 
which  were  foon  loft  in  the  interftices  of  the  frozen 
mixture,  and  reunited  in  part  at  the  bottom,  being  now 
exactly  like  common  quickfilver."  At  the  time  this 
experiment  was  made,  the  thermometer  flood  at  — io° 
in  the  open  air. 

The  circumftances  attending  this  experiment  are  ftill 
unaccountable;  for,  in  the  firft place,  the  natural  cold 
was  fcarcely  fufneient,  along  with  that  of  the  artificial 
mixture,  which  products  320  more,  to  have  congealed 
the  quickfilver;  which  yet  appears  to  have  been  very 
effectually  done  by  the  length  of  time  it  continued 
folid.  2.  It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  length  of 
time  required  for  congealing  the  qnickfiivcrin  this  ex- 
periment, fince  other  frigorific  mixtures  begin  to  act 
almoft  immediately ;  and,  3.  There  was  nor  at  laft 
even  the  appearance  of  action,  which  confifls  in  a  fo- 
lution  of  the  fnow,  and  not  in  its  freezing  into  a  mafs. 
"  The  whole  experiment  (fays  Dr  Blagden  * )  remains 
involved  .in  fuch  obfcuriiy,  that  fome  perioiv  havefup- 
pofed  the  quickfilver  itfelf  was  not  frozen,  but  only 
covered  over  with  ice  ;  to  which  opinion,  however, 
there  are  great  objections.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Gottingen,  though  lituated  in  the  fame  latitude  as 
London,  and  enjoyinga  temperate  climate  in  general, 
becomes  fubject  at  times  to  a  great  ft  verity  of  cold. 
This  of  1 1  th  of  January  1774  is  one  inftance  ;  1  find  o- 
thers  there  where  the  thermometer  funk  to  — 120, — 16°, 
or — 19°;  and  at  Cattlenburg,  a  fmall  town  about  two 
German  miles  diflant,  to  — 200.  By  watching  fuch  ex- 
traordinary occafions,  experiments  on  the  freezing  of 
quickfilver  might  eafily  be  performed  in  many  places, 
where  the  poflibility  of  them  is  at  prefent  little  fuf- 
pected.  The  cold  obferved  at  Glafgow  in  1 780  would 
have  been  fully  fufheient  for  that  purpofe." 

In  confequence  of  the  publication  of  Mr  Braun's 
Experiments,  the. Royal  Society  defired  their  late  fe- 
cretary  Dr  Maty  to  make  the  necelTary  application  .to 
the  Hudfon's-bay  company,  in  order  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  that  country.  Mr  Huichins,  who  was 
then  at  London,  and  going  out  with  a  commiffion  as 
governor  of  Albany  Fort,  offered  to  undertake  the  ex- 
periments,and  executed  themvery completely,  free?ing 
quickfilver  twice  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe- 
bruary 1775:.  The  account  of  his  fuccefs  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fevereft  winter  that  had  been  known  for  many  years  in 
Europe  ;  and  at  this  time  the  experiment  was  repeated 
by  two  gentlemen  of  different  countries.  One  was 
Dr  Lambert  Bicker,  fecretary  to  the  Batavian  fociety 
at  Rotterdam;  who  on  the  28th  of  January  1776,  at 
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eight  in  the  morning,  made  an  experiment  to  try  how 
low  he  could  bring  the  thermometer  by  artificial  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmoiphere  being  then  -+-  20. 
He  could  not,  however,  bring  it  lower  than — 940,  at 
which  point  it  flood  immoveable  :  and  on  breaking 
die  thermometer,  part  of  the  quickfilver  was  found  to 
have  loft  its  fluidity,  and  was  thickened  to  the  con- 
fidence of  an  amalgam.  It  £pll  out  of  the  tube  in 
little  bits,  which  bore  to  be  flattened  by  prefliire,  with- 
out running  into  globules  like  the  inner  fluid  part. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  next  day,  when  the 
thermometer  flood  at  +8°,  but  the  mercury  would  not 
then  defcend  below — 8oc  ;  and  as  the  thermometer 
was  not  broken,  it  could  not  be  known  whether  the 
mercury  had  congealed  or  not.  All  that  could  be  in- 
ferred from  thefe  experiments  therefore  was,  that  the 
congealing  point  of  mercury  was  not  below — 94°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  other  who  attempt- 
ed the  congelation  of  this  fluid  was  the  late  Dr  An- 
thony Fothergill ;  but  it  could  not  be  determined 
whether  he  fucceeded  or  not.  An  account  of  his 
experiment  is  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Vol.  lxvi. 

No  other  attempts  were  made  to  congeal  quickfilver 
until  the  year  17S1,  when  Mr  Hutchins  refumed  the 
fubject  with  great  fuccefs,  infomuch  that  from  his  ex- 
periment the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  now  almoft 
as  well  fettled  as  that  of  water.  Preceding  philofo- 
phers,  indeed,  had  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to 
this  fubjecl:.  Profelfor  Eraun  himfelt  had  taken  great 
pains  to  inveftigate  it  :  but  for  want  of  paying  the  re- 
quifite  attention  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  fluid  mercury  by  cold  and  that  of  the 
congealing  metal  by  freezing,  he  could  determine  no- 
thing certain  concerning  it.  Others  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  nothing  certain  could  be  determi- 
ned by  merely  freezing  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
filled  with  that  fluid.  Mr  Cavendifh  and  Dr  Black 
firft  fuggefted  the  proper  method  of  obviating  the  dif- 
ficulties on  this  fubject,  Dr  Black,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Hutchins,  dated  October  5.  1779,  gave  the  following 
directions  for  making  the  experiment  with  accuracy  : 
'f  Provide  a  few  wide  and  fhort  tubes  of  thin  glafs, 
fealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other  ;  the  widenefs 
of  thefe  tubes  may  be  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  the  length  of  them  about  three  inches. 
Put  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  depth  of  mercury 
into  one  of  thefe  tubes,  and  plunging  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  into  the  mercury,  fet  the  tube  with  the 
mercury  and  the  thermometer  in  it  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, which  fhould  be  made  for  this  purpofe  in  a  com- 
mon tumbler  or  water-glafs :  and,  N.  B.  in  making  a 
freezing  mixture  with  fnow  and  fpirit  of  nitre,  the 
quantity  of  the  acid  fhould  never  be  fo  great  as  to 
diffolve  the  whole  of  the  fnow,  but  only  enough  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  confiftence  of  panada.  When  the 
mercury  in  the  wide  tube  is  thus  fet  in  the  free- 
zing mixture,  it  mull  be  ftirred  gently  and  frequent- 
ly with  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer ;  and  if  the 
cold  be  fufficientlyftrong,  it  will  congeal  by  becoming 
thick  and  broafy  like  an  amalgam.  As  foon  as  this  is 
©bferved,  the  thermometer  fhould  be  examined  with- 
out lifting  it  out  of  the  congealing  mercury  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  every  experiment  thus  made 
with  the  fame  mercury,  the  inilrument  will  always 
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point  to  the  fame  degree,  provided  it  has  been  made 
and  graduated  with  accuracy.'" 

The  apparatusrecommended  by  Mr  Cavendifh,  and 
which  Mr  Hutchins  made  ufe  of 
mercurial  thermometer,  the 

about  11  inches  below  the  fcale,  and  was  inclofed  in 
a  glafs  cylinder  fwelled  at  thebottom  into  a  ball,  which 
when  ui'ed  was  filled  with,  quickfilver,  fo  that  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  was  entirely  covered  with  it.  If 
this  cylinder  be  immerfed  in  a  freezing  mixture  till 
great  part  of  the  quickfilver  in  it  is  frozen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  degree  fhown  at  that  time  by  the  inclo- 
fed thermometer  is  the  precife  point  at  which  mercury 
freezes  ;  for  as  in  this  cafe  the  ball  of  the  thermome- 
ter muft  be  furrounded  for  fome  time  with  quicklilver, 
part  of  which  is  actually  frozen,  it  feems  impoffible 
that  the  thermometer  fhould  be  fenfibly  above  that 
point ;  and  while  any  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  cylin- 
der remains  fluid,  it  is  impoffible  that  it  fhould  fink 
fenfibly  below  it.  The  diameter  of  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  rather  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
that  of  the  fwelled  part  of  the  cylinder  two-thirds  ; 
and  as  it  was  eafy  to  keep  the  thermometer  conflantly 
in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  the  thicknefs  of  quick- 
filver betwixt  it  and  the  glafs  could  never  be  much  lefs 
than  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch.  The  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  purpofely  made  as  fmall  as  it  convenient- 
ly could,  in  order  to  leave  a  fuflicient  fpace  between 
it  and  the  cylinder,  without  making  the  fwelled  part 
larger  than  neceffary,  which  would  have  caufed  more 
difficulty  in  freezing  the  mercury  in  it. 

The  firft  experiment  with  this  apparatus  was  made 
on  the  15th  of  December  1781  ;  the  thermometer  had 
flood  the  evening  before  at  — 180.  A  bottle  of  fpiri- 
tus  nitri  forms  was  put  on  the  houfe-top,  in  order  to 
cool  it  to  the  fame  temperature.  The  thermome- 
ters made  ufe  of  had  been  hung  up  in  ths  open  air  for 
three  weeks  to  compare  their  fcales.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  experiment  they  were  about  23  °  below 
o. — in  making  it,  the  thermometer  of  the  appa- 
ratus was  fufpended  in  the  bulb  of  the  cylinder  by. 
means  of  fome  red  worfted  wound  about  the  upper 
part  of  its  ftem,  to  a  fuflicient  thicknefs  to  fill  the  up- 
per part  of  its  orifice  ;  and  a  fpace  of  near  half  an 
inch  was  left  empty  between  the  quickfilver  and 
worfted. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
top  of  the  fort,  with  only  a  few  deer  fkins  fewed  to- 
gether for  a  fhelter  ;  the  fnow  lay  18  inches  deep  on 
the  works,  aud  the  apparatus  was  ftuck  into  the  fnow 
in  order  to  bring  it  the  fooner  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  The  inflruments  were  afterwards  placed  in 
three  frefh  freezing  mixtures,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
by  their  means  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
but  without  effect  ;  nor  was  any  greater  cold  produ- 
ced by  adding  more  fpirit  of  nitre.  The  mercury, 
however  was  very  completely  frozen,  that  in  the  ther- 
mometer defcending  to  4480.  On  plunging  the  mer- 
cury into  the  freezing  mixture,  is  descended  in  lefs  than 
one  minute  to  400  below  o. 

The  fecond  experiment  was  made  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  the  fame  quantity  of  quickfilver  employed 
that  had  been  ufed  in  the  former.  As  too  fmall  a 
quantity  of  the  freezing  mixture,  however,  had  been 
originally  made,  it  was  neceffary  to  add  more  during 
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Congela-  the  operation  of  congealation  ;  by  which  means  the 
tion.  fpjrit  of  nitre,  in  pouring  it  upon  the  fnow,  fometimes 
*" — */*~~'  touched  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  inltantly 
raifed  it  much  higher  ;  nor  did  the  mercury  ever  de- 
fcend below  206°,  which  was  not  half  fo  far  as  it  had 
done  the  day  before,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  had  been  this  day  at  —  430  before  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  That  in  the  appa- 
ratus, however  funk  to  — 950.  The  apparatus  was 
taken  out  of  the  mixture  for  half  a  minute,  in  order 
to  examine  whether  the  mercury  was  perfectly  con- 
gealed or  not,  and  during  that  time  it  mowed  noiign  of 
liquefaction. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  the  fame  day,  and 
with  the  freezing  mixture  ufed  in  the  laft.  By  it 
the  point  of  congelation  was  determined  to  be  not  be- 
low 400. 

The  fourth  experiment  was  made  January  7th 
1782;  and  in  it  heobferved,  the  the  mercury  in  the 
apparatus  thermometer,  after  {landing  at  42  and  41^ 
for  a  confiderable  time  fell  to  77,  not  gradually,  but 
at  once  as  a  weight  falls. 

In  the  fifth  experiment  the  weather  was  exceffively 
fevere,  fo  that  it  ought  to  have  frozen  the  metal  in  the 
open  air  ;  but  this  did  not  then  happen. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  lixth  experiment,  the 
quickfilver  in  the  open  air  flood  at  44  below  o  ;  and 
Mr  Hutchins  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity 
to  obferve  how  far  it  was  poffible  to  make  it  defcend 
by  means  of  cold,  obferving  the  degrees  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  fpirit  thermometer  made  by  Nairne  and 
Brount,  with  which  he  had  been  furnifhed  by  the 
royal  foci ety  in  1774.  In  ^'1S>  however,  he  did  not 
fucceed  ;  for  the  mercury  never  fell  below  438,  nor 
the  flandard  48.  It  flood  at  274  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment.  The  reafon  ©f  this  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  that  the  atmofphere  was  too  cold  for 
making  this  kind  of  experiments,  by  reafon  of  its 
freezing  the  thread  of  quickfilver  in  the  ilem  of  the 
thermometer,  fo  that  it  became  incapable  of  contrac- 
tion along  with  that  in  the  bulb.  In  other  experi- 
ments, thougli  the  metal  in  the  bulb  became  folid,  yet 
that  in  the  flem  always  remained  fluid  ;  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  fubfide  to  a  great  degree  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk  in  the  folid  mercury.  jThat  this  was  real- 
ly the  cafe,  appeared  from  the  quickfilver  falling  at 
once  from  —  86  to  —  434,  when  the  cold  of  the  freez- 
ing mixture  diminifhed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
becoming  about  the  fame  time  fomewhat  milder,  meli- 
ed  the  congealed  part  in  the  flem,  which  thus  had  li- 
berty to  defcend  to  that  point. 

In  this  experiment,  alfo,  the  mixtures  were  made  in 
double  quantity  to  thofe  of  the  former :  thefe  being 
only  in  common  tumblers,  but  the  mixtures  for  this 
experiment  in  pint  bafons.  It  was  obferved  that  they 
liquefied  fafler  than  in  other  experiments.  Ke  had 
ufually  made  them  of  the  confidence  of  pap  ;  but 
though  he  added  fnow  at  different  times,  it  had  very 
little  effect  in  augmenting  the  cold,  but  rather  de- 
crcafed  it.  The  congealed  pieces  of  metal  fell  to  the 
bottom  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from 
its  great  contraction  in  becoming  folid. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Hutchins  concluded,  that 
the  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ap- 
proached to  the  congealing  point  of  mercury  (fo  that 


a  great  degree  of  cold  might  be  communicated  to  the  Congcla- 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  yet  the  quickfilver  in  the      tion- 
tube  remain  fluid),  he  might  make  the  experiment  of  *       vr~~- 
ascertaining  the  greateft   conttadtion  of  mercury   to 
more  advantage.  With  this  view,  be  made  another  ex- 
periment, when  the  temperature  of  feme  of  his  ther- 
mometers fiood  as  low  as. — 370;  and  after  an  hour's 
attendance  he  perceived  the   mercury   had  fallen  to 
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1367;  but    the  thermometer  unluckily    was   broken,  The  thcr- 
and  its  bulb  thrown  away  with  the  mixture.     Profef-  mometers 
for  Braunhad  likewife  obferved,  that  his  thermometers  brokcn  b¥ 
were  always  broken  when  the  mercury  defcended  be-  cold!"10 
low  600. 

The  eighth  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  to 
try  whether  quickfilver  would  congeal  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  freezing  mixture.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
did  not  ufe  the  apparatus  provided  for  other  experi- 
ments, but  filled  a  gallipot  made  of  hint  flone  (as  be- 
ing thinner  than  the  common  fort),  containing  about 
an  ounce,  half  full  of  quickfilver,  into  which  he  in- 
ferted  a  mercurial  thermometer,  employing  another 
as  an  index.  Thus  he  hoped  to  determine  exactly 
when  the  quickfilver  was  congealed,  as  he  had  free 
accefs  to  it  at  all  times,  which  was  not  ihe  cafe  when 
it  was  inclofed  in  the  cylindrical  glafs,  the  worried 
wound  round  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  to  exclude 
the  air  being  equally  effectual  in  excluding  any  in- 
flrument  from  being  introduced  to  touch  the  quicklil- 
ver.  He  then  made  a  kind  of  fkewer,  with  a  flat 
blunt  point,  of  dried  cedar  wood,  on  account  of  its 
lightnefs,  winch  he  found  would  remain  in  the  gela- 
tinous freezing  mixture  at  any  depth  he  chofe  ;  but, 
when  inferted  into  the  quickfilver,  the  great  difference 
beiwixt  the  fpecific  gravity  of  it  and  that  ponderous 
fluid,  made  it  always  rebound  upward  ;  and  by  the 
degree  of  refiftance,  he  could  always  know  whether 
it  proceeded  from  fluid  or  folid  metal.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed;  but,  at 
another  trial,  having  employed  about  iths  of  a  pound  of 
metal,  and  let  it  remain  a  confiderable  time  immerfed 
in  the  fame  mixture  which  had  juft  now  been  fuppofed 
to  fail,  he  found  that  part  of  it  was  congealed  ,  and, 
on  pouring  off  the  fluid  part,  no  lefs  than  two-thirds 
remained  fixed  at  the  bottom.  j, 

The  la  ft  experiment  which  has  been  pnblimed  con-  MrCavea- 
cerning  the  congelation  of  quickfilver    by  means  ofdifti'sex- 
fnow  is  that  of  Mr  Cavendilh,  and  of  which  he  gives  periments. 
an  account  in  the  Phil.   Tranfact.  Vol.  Jxxiii.  p.   325. 
Here,  fpeaking  of  the  cold  of  freezing  mixtures,  he 
fays,  "  There  is  the  ntmoft  reafon  to  think  that  Mr 
Hutchins  would  have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  cold        j. 
by  ufmg  a  weaker  nitrous  acid  than  he  did.     I  found  Hcatfom*- 
(fays  he)  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  feme  of  this  times  pro- 
acid,  that  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  produced  duced  ty 
heat  inftead  of  cold  ;  and  it  was  not  until  fo  much  was  *ddin? 
added  as  to  increafe  the  heat  from  28  to  510,    that  f"^[  °r 
the  addition  of  more  fnow  began  to  produce  cold;  theatre. 
quantity  of  fnow  required  for  this  purpofe  being  pret- 
ty exactly  one  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  fpirit  of 
nitre,  and  the  heat  of  the  fnow,  and  air  of  the  room, 
as  well  as  of  the  acid,  being  280,     The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  produced  by  mixing  wa- 
ter with  fpirit  of  nitre;  and  the  flronger  the  fpirit  is, 
the    greater  is  the  heat  produced.     Now  it  appears 
from  this  experiment,    that  before  the  acid  was  di- 
luted, 
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luted,  th«  heat  produced  by  its  union  with  the  wa- 
ter formed  from  the  melting  fnow,  was  greater  than 
the  cold  produced  by  the  fame;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til it  was  diluted  by  the  addition  of  one  quarter  of 
its  weight  of  that  iubftance,  that  the  cold,  generated 
by  the  latter  caufe,  began  to  exceed  the  heat  generated 
by  the  former.  From  v\  hat  has  been  faid,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  freezing  mixture  made  with  undiluted 
acid  will  not  begin  to  generate  cold  until  fo  much 
fnow  is  difiblved  as  toincreafe  its  heat  from  28  to  510; 
fo  that  no  greater  cold  will  be  produced  than  would 
be  obtained  by  mixing  the  diluted  acid  heated  to  510 
with  fnow  of  the  heat  of  2S0.  This  method  of  ad- 
ding fnow  gradually  is  much  the  belt  way  I  know  of 
finding  what  ftrength  it  ought  to  be  of,  in  order  to 
produce  the  greateft  effect  poliible.  By  means  of  this 
acid  diluted  in  the  abovememioned  proportion,  I  froze 
quickfilver  in  the  thermometer  called  G  (a)  by  Mr 
Hutchins,  on  the  26th  of  February  1782.  I  did  not 
indeed  break  the  thermometer  to  examine  the  ftate  of 
the  quickfilver  therein;  for,  as  it  funk  to — no,  it 
certainly  muft  have  been  in  part  frozen  ;  but  immedi- 
ately took  it  out,  and  put  the  fpirit  thermometer  in 
its  room,  in  order  to  find  the  cold  of  the  mixture.  It 
funk  only  to  — 300  ;  but  by  making  allowance  of  the 
fpirit  in  the  tube  being  not  fo  cold  as  that  in  the 
ball,  it  appears,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
caufe,  it  would  have  funk  to  — 350  (b)  ;  which  is  6° 
below  the  point  of  freezing,  and  is  within  one  degree 
of  as  great  a  cold  as  that  produced  by  Mr  Hutchins. 

"  In  this  experiment  the  thermometer  G  funk  very 
rapidly;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  without  flop- 
ping at  any  intermediate  point  till  it  came  to  the  above- 
mentioned   degree  of — no°,  where  it  ftuck.     The 
materials  ufed  in  making  the  mixture  were  previoully 
cooled,  by  means  of  fait  and  fnow,  to  near  nothing ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  between  200  and  250  ; 
the  quantity  of  acid  ufed  was  41  oz. ;  and  the  glafs  in 
which  the  mixture  was  made,  was  furrounded  with  wool, 
and  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  to  prevent  its  lofmg  its  cold 
fo  fail  as  it  would  otherwife  have  done.     Some  weeks 
before  this  I  made  a  freezing  mixture  with  fome  fpirit 
of  nitre  much  llronger  than  that  ufed  in  the  foregoing 
experiment,  though  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  undi- 
luted acid,  in  which  the  cold  was  lefs  intenfe  by  44°. 
It  is  true  the  temper  of  the  air  was  much  lefs  cold, 
namely  350,  but  the  fpirit  of  nitre  was  at  leaftas  cold, 
and  the  fnow  not  much  lefs  fo. 
r»f  \f     Id      "  ^^e  c°ld  produced  by  mixing  oil  of  vitriol,  pro- 
produced     Pei'ly  diluted  with  fnow,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  produ- 
byoiUfvl- ced  by  fpirit  of  nitre,  though  it  does  not  differ  from 
triol  and     it  by  fo  much  as  8°  ;  for  a  freezing  mixture,  prepared 
Jnow.  with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  whofe  fpecific  gravity,  at 

.  6o°  of  heat,  was  1,5642,  funk  in  the  thermometer  G  to 
—  370,  the  experiment  being  tried  at  the  fame  time,  and 
with  the  fame  precautions,  as  the  foregoing.  It  was 
previoully  found,  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  fome 
of  this  acid,  as  was  done  by  the  nicrous  acid,  that  it 
was  a  little,  but  not  much  ftronger,  than  it  ought  to 
fce,  in  order  to  produce  the  greateft  effect." 
Vol.  V. 
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The  experiment  made  by  Mr  Walker,  in  which  he  Gougefa* 
congealed  quickfilver  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre  and      f^ri- 
Glauber's  fait,  without  any  fnow,  concludes  the  hilic-   ~     -*-**1 
ry  ot  the  artificial  congelation  of  mercury.     See   the 
article  Cold.     It  now  remains  that  we  fay  fomethir.g 
or  the  congelation  of  it  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 

Dr  Blagden,  from  whofe  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Cong,-la- 
Tranfaaions,  vol.  lxxiii.  this  account  is  taken,  obierves,  tion  of 
that  it  was  not  till  near  the  year  1730  that  thermo-  quickfilver 
meters  were  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  and  in  h?  naturat- 
four  or  five  years  after  this,  the  firftobfervations  were  cold' 
made  which  prove  the  freezing  of  quickfilver.  On 
the  acceffion  of  the  Emprefs  Anne  Ivanouna  to  the 
throne  of  Ruifia,  three  piofeflbrs  of  the  Imperial 
academy  were  chofen  to  explore  and  defcribe  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  her  Afiatic  dominions,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  communication  betwixt  Afia  and  America. 
Thefe  were  Dr  John  George  Gmelin,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  hiftory  and  chemiftry;  INI.  Gerard 
Frederic  Muller,  as  general  hiiloricgrapher  ;  and  M. 
Louis  del'Ifle  de  la  Croyere,  for  the  department  of 
aftronomy;  draughtfinen  and  other  proper  aifiilani'S 
being  appointed  to  attend  them.  They  departed  from 
Peterfburgh  in  1733;  andfuch  as  fufvived  did  not  re- 
turn till  tenyears  after.  The  thermometrical  obferva- 
tions  were  communicated  by  Profeffor  Gmelin,  who 
firft  publilhed  them  in  his  Flora  Sibirica,  and  after- 
wards more  fully  in  the  Journal  of  his  Travels.  An  ab» 
ftract  of  them  was  likewife  inferted  in  the  Petersburg 
Commentaries  for  the  years  1756  and  1765,  taken, 
after  the  profeffor's  death,  from  his  original  dilpatches 
in  pofTeffion  of  the  imperial  acad-rmy. 

in  the  winter  of  1734  and  1735,  Mr  Gmelin  being 
at  Yenefeifkin  584°  N.  Lat.  and  920  E.  Long,  from 
Greenwich,  firft  obferved  fuch  adefcent  of  the  mercu- 
ry, as  we  know  muft  have  been  attended  with  conge-  17 
lation.  "  Kere  (fays  he)  we  firft  experienced  the  Exccfiivc 
truth  of  what  various  travellers  have  related  with  re-  col(?  of  si* 
fpecf  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Siberia;  for,  about  the  bena° 
middle  of  December,  fuch  fevere  weather  fet  in,  as  we 
were  fure  had  never  been  known  in  our  time  at  Pc- 
terfburg.  The  air  feemed  as  if  it  were  frozen,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  fog,  which  did  not  fuffer  the 
fmoke  to  afcend  as  it  ifiued  from  the  chimnies.  Birds 
fell  down  out  of  the  air  as  dead  ;  and  froze  immediately, 
unlefs  they  were  brought  intoa  warm  room.  Whenever 
the  door  was  opened,  a  fog  fuddenly  formed  round  it. 
During  the  day,  fhort  as  it  was,  parhelia  and  haloes 
round  the  fun  w7ere  frequently  feen;  and  in  the  night 
mock  moons,  and  haloes  about  the  moon.  Finally, 
our  thermometer,  not  fubjecl  to  the  fame  deception 
as  the  fenfes,  left  us  no  doubt  of  the  excefhve  cold-i 
for  the  quickfilver  in  it  was  reduced,  on  the  5th  of 
January  O.  S.  to — 120°  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  low- 
er than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been  obferved  in  na- 
ture." 

The  next  inilance  of  congelation  happened  £t  Ya- 
kutfk,  in  N.  Lat.  62.  and  E.  Long.  1:0.  The  wea- 
ther here  was  unufually  mild  for  the  climate,  yet  th* 

B.r  tier- 


( a)  This  was  a  fmall  mercurial  thermometer,  made  by  Nairne  and  Blount,  on  an  ivory  fcale,  divided  :t 
«vcrv  five  degrees,  and  reaching  from  215°  above  to  2  jo°  below  the  cypher. 

(b)  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  a  fpirit  thermometer,  whofe  — 290  =  400  of  Fahrenheit's  mercurial. 


Congela- 
tion. 
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thermometer  fell  to  — 72';  and  one  perfon  informed 
the  profellbr  by  a  note,  that  the  mercury  in  his  baro- 
meter was  frozen.  He  haltened  immediately  to  his 
houfe  to  behold  fach  a  furprifing  phenomenon ;  but 
though  he  was  witnefsto  the  fact,  the  prejudice  heen- 
tertained  againft  the  pollibility  of  the  congelation, 
would  not  allow  him  to  believe  it.  "  Not  feeling, 
(fays  he),  by  the  way,  the  fame  effe&s  of  cold  as  I 
had  experienced  at  other  rimes  inlefs  diftances,  I  be- 
gan, before  my  arrival,  to  entertain  fufpicions  about 
the  congelation  of  his  quickillver.  In  fad,  I  law  that 
•it  did  not  continue  in  one  column,  but  was  divided  in 
different  places  as  into  little  cylinders,  which  appear- 
ed frozen,;  and,  in  fome  of  thefe  divilions  between  the 
quickfilver,  I  perceived  like  the  appearance  of  frozen 
moifture.  It  immediatelyoccurred  to  me,  thatthe  mer- 
cery might  have  been  cleaned  with  vinegar  and  fait,  and 
not  fufficiently  dried.  The  perfon  acknowledged  it  had 
been  purified  in  that  manner.  The  fame  quickfilver, 
taken  cut  of  the  barometer,  and  well  dried,  would  not 
freeze  again,  though  expofed  to  a  much  greater  degree 
of,cold,  as  iliown  by  the  thermometer." 

Another  fet  of  obfervations,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
the  mercury  frequently  congealed,  were  made  by  Pro- 
feffor  Gmclin  at  Kirenga  fort,  in  574  N.  Lat.  108. 
E.  Long. ;  his  thermometer,  at  different  times,  ftanding 
at — 108°, — 86",  — ioo°, — 113°,  and manyother in- 
termediate degrees.  This  happened  in  the  winter  of 
1737  and  1738.  On  the  27th  of  November,  after  the 
thermometer  had  been  ftanding  for  two  days  at — 460, 
he  found  it  funk  at  noon  to  1080.  Sufpecling  fome 
miftake,  after  he  had  noted  down  the  observation,  he 
inftantly  ran  back,  and  found  it  at  1020;  but  amend- 
ing with  fuch  rapidity,  that  in  the  fpace  of  half  an. 
hour  it  had  rifen  to — 19°.  This  phenomenon,  which 
appeared  fo  furprifing,  undoubtedly  depended  on  the 
cxpaniion  of  the  mercury  frozen  in  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  and  which  now  melting,  forced  up- 
wards the  fmall  thread  in  the  Item. 

A  fimilar  appearance  was  obferved  at  the  fame  fort 
a  few  days  after;  and  on  the  29th  of  December,  O.  S. 
he  found  the  merenry,  which  had  been  ftanding  at 
— 400  in  the  morning,  funk  to  — ioo°  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  this  time,  he  fays,  he  "  faw  fome  air 
in  the  thermometer  feparating  the  quickfilver  for  the 
fpace  of  about  fix  degrees."  He  had  taken  notice  of 
a  fimilar  appearance  the  preceding  evening,  excepting 
that  the  air,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be,  was  not  then  col- 
lected into  one  place,  but  lay  fcattered  in  feveral. 

Thefe  appearances  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
congelation  of  the  mercury,  though  the  prejudice  en- 
tertained againft  the  poftibiliry  of  this  phenomenon 
would  not  allow  the  profelTor  even  to  inquire  into  it  at 
all.  Several  other  obfervations  were  made  ;  fome  of 
.which  were  loft,  and  the  reft  contain  no  farther  in- 
formation. 

The  fecond  inftance  where  a  natural  congelation  of 
mercury  has  certainly  been  obferved,  js  recorded  in  the 
tranfacfions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm.  The  weather,  in  January  1760,  was  re- 
markably cold  in  Lapland;  fo  that,  on  the  5th  of  that 
month,  the  thermometers  fell  to — 760, — 1280,  or 
lower  ;  on  the  23d  and  following  days  they  fell  to 
— 580,  — 79°>  — 920,  and  below  — 2380  entirely  into 
the  balk     This  was  obferved  at  Tornea,  Sombio,  Ja- 
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kafierf,  and  Utlioki,  four  places  in  Lapland,  fnuated  Congela- 
between  the  65th  and  78th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  and  the  tion. 
21ft  and  28th  of  E.  Long.  The  perfon  who  obfer-  '  «~— ' 
ved  them  was  M.  Andrew  Hellant,  who  makes  the 
following  remarks,  of  rhemfelves  fufKcient  to  mow 
that  the  quickfilver  was  frozen.  <*  Luring  the  cold 
weather  at  Sombio  (fays  he),  as  it  was  clear  fun-fhine, 
though  fcarcely  the  whole  body  of  the  fun  appeared 
above  the  low  woods  that  covered  our  horizon,  I  took 
a  thermometer  which  was  hanging  before  in  the  made, 
and  expofed  it  to  the  riling  fun  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  to  fee  whether,  when  that  luminary  was  fo 
low,  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  the  inftrument. 
But  to  my  great  furprife,  upon  looking  at  it  about 
noon,  I  found  that  the  mercury  had  entirely  fubiided 
into  the  ball,  though  it  was  ftanding  as  high  as — 6i° 
at  1 1  o'clock,  and  the  fcale  reached  down  to  2380  below 
o."  On  bringing  the  inftrument  near  afire,  itprefently 
role  to  its  ufual  height ;  and  the  reafon  of  its  fubliding 
before  was  its  being  fomewhat  warmed  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun;  which,  feeble  as  they  were,  had  yet  fufKcient 
power  to  melt  the  fmall  thread  of  congealed  mercury 
in  the  Item  of  the  thermometer,  and  allow  it  tofublide. 
along  with  the  reft.  Mr  Hellant,  however,  fo  little 
underftood  the  reafon  of  this  phenomenon,  that  he  fre- 
quently attempted  to  repeat  it  by  bringing  the  ther- 
mometer near  afire,  when  the  cold  was  only  a  few  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  but  could  ne- 
ver fucceed  until  it  fell  to — 580,  or  lower,  that  is, 
until  the  cold  was  fufficiently  intenfe  to  congeal  the 
metal.  The  only  feeming  difficulty  in  his  wholeaccount, 
is,  that  when  the  mercury  had  fubiided  entirely  into 
the  ball  of  the  thermometer,  a  vacuum  or  empty  fpot 
appeared,  which  run  round  the  cavity  like  an  ait- 
bubble,  on  turning  the  inftrument :  but  this  proceed- 
ed from  a  partial  liquefaction  of  the  mercury,  which 
inuft  necellarily  melt  firft  on  the  outlide,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  juft  mentioned.  x° 

The  moft  remarkable  congelation  of  mercury,  which  Remark- 
has  ever  yet  been  obferved,  was  that  related  by  Dr  ableexperi- 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  Emprefs  meMs  of 
ofRuilia,  with  fome  other  gentlemen,  on  an  expedition       ralla'' 
fimilar  to  that  of  Dr  Gmelin.     He  did  not,  however, 
fpend  the  winters  in  which  he  was  in  Siberia  in  the 
coldeft  parts  of  the  country;   that  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern   part.     Twice  indeed  he  refided  at 
Krafnoyarfk,  in  IN.  Lat.  56'  °,  E.  Long.  930;  where, 
in  the  year  1  772,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  phenomenon  we  fpeak  of.     **  The  winter  (fays 
he)  fet  in  early  this  year,  and  was  felt  with  uncommon 
feverity  in  December.     On  the  6th  and   7th  of  that 
month  happened  the  greateft  cold  I  have  ever  experien- 
ced in  Siberia;   the  air   was  calm  at  the  time,  and 
feemingly  thickened  ;  fo  that,  though  the  fky  was  in 
other  refpeets  clear,  the  fun   appeared  as  through   a 
fog.     I  had  only  one  fmall  thermometer  left,  in  which 
the  fcale  went  no  lower  than — 70  ;  and  on  the   6th  in 
the  morning,  I   remarked  that  the  quickfilver  in   it 
funk  into  the  ball,  except  fome  fmall  columns  which 
ftuck  faff  in  the  tube. — When  the  ball  of  the  thermo- 
meter, as  it  hung  in  the  open  air,  was  warmed  by 
being  touched  with  the  finger,  the  quickfilver  rofe; 
and   it  could  plainly  be  feen,  that  the  folid  columns 
ftuck  and  refilled  a  good  while,  and  were  at  length 
pulhed  upward  with  a  fort  of  violence.     In  the  mean 

time 
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Congela-    time  I  placed  upon  the  gallery,  on  the  north   fide  of 
tion.      my  home,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  clean  and  dry 

'  "  quickfilver  in  an  open  bowl.  Within  an  hour  I  found 
the  eoVes  and  furface  of  it  frozen  folid,  and  fome  mi- 
nutes afterwards  the  whole  was  condenfed  by  the  natural 
cold  into*  a  foft  mafs  very  much  like  tin.  While  the 
inner  part  was  flill  fluid,  the  frozen  furface  exhibited 
a  great  variety  of  branched  wrinkles  ;  but  in  general  it 
remained  pretty  fmooth  in  freezing,  as  did  alio  a  lar- 
ger quantity  which  I  afterwards  expofed  to  the  cold. 
The  congealed  mercury  was  more  flexible  than  lead  ; 
but  on  being  bent  fliort,  it  was  found  more  brittle  than 
tin  ;  and  when  hammered  out  thin,  itfeemed  fbmewhat 
granulated.  If  the  hammer  had  not  been  perfectly 
cooled,  the  quickfilver  melted  away  under  it  in  drops  ; 
and  the  fame  thing  happened  when  the  metal  was 
touched  with  the  finger,  by  which  alfo  the  ringer  was 
immediately  benumbed.  In  our  warm  room  it  thawed 
on  its  furface  gradually,  by  drops,  like  wax  on  the 
fire,  and  did  not  melt  all  at  once.  When  the  fro- 
zen mafs  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  cold,  the  frag- 
ments adhered  to  each  other  and  to  the  bowl  on  which 
they  lay.  Although  the  froft  feemed  to  abate  a  little 
towards  night,  yet  the  congealed  quickfilver  remained 
■  unaltered,  and  the  experiment  with  the  thermometer 
could  fall  be  repeated.  On  the  7th  of  December,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  fame  obfervations 
all  day  ;  but  fome  hours  after  funfet,  a  northweft  wind 
fprung  up,  which  railed  the  thermometer  to  — 460, 
when  the  mafs  of  quickfilver  began  to  melt. 

VonElter-       *n  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 780,  M.  Von  Elterlein, 

kin's  expe-  of  Vytcgra,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  Lat.  6i°.  E  Long.  36. 

rime:;t.  froze  quickfilver  by  natural  cold  ;  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account.  "  On  the  4th  of  January 
1780,  the  cold  having  encreafed  to — 340  that  evening 
at  Vytegra;  I  expofed  to  the  open  air  three  ounces  of 
very  pure  quickfilver  in  a  china  tea-cup,  covered  with 
paper,  pierced  full  of  holes.  Next  day,  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  I  found  it  folid,  and  looking  like  a  piece 
of  caft  lead,  with  a  considerable  depreffion  in  the  middle. 
On  attempting  to  loofen  it  in  the  cup,  my  knife  raifed 
{havings  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  lead,  which  remained 
flicking  up  ;  and  at  length  the  metal  feparated  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  in  one  mafs.  I  then  took  it  in  my 
hand  to  try  if  it  would  bend:  it  was  flill  like  glue, 
and  broke  into  two  pieces  ,•  but  my  fingers  immediate- 
ly loft  all  feeling,  and  could  fcarcely  be  reftored  in  an 
hour  and  an  half  by  rubbing  with  fnow.  At  eight 
o'clock  a  thermometer,  made  by  Mr  Lexmann  of  the 
Academy,  flood  at — 570  -,  by  half  after  nine  it  was 
rifen  to — 400  ;  and  then  the  two  pieces  of  mercury 
which  lay  in  the  cup  had  loft  fo  much  of  their  hard- 
nefs,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  broken,  or  cut  into 
fhavings,  but  refembled  a"  thick  amalgam,  which 
though  it  became  fluid  when  preffed  by  the  fingers, 
immediately  afterwards  refumed  the  confiftence  of  pap. 
With  the  thermometer  at--- 39%  the  quickfilver  be- 
came fluid.  The  cold  was  never  lefs  on  the  5  th  than 
— 280,  and  by  nine  in  the  evenino-  in  had  increafed 
again  to  --330. 

Aninftance  of  the  natural  congelation  of  quickfilver 
alfo  occured  in  Jemtland,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Sweden,  on  the  ift  of  January  1782;  and,  laflly,  on 
the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  Mr  Hutchins  obferved 
the  fame  effect  of  the  cold  at  Hudfon's  bay.    "  The 


Inbjectof .this  curious   phenomenon    (fays   he),    was    Congela* 

quickfilver   put  into  a  common    two-ounce  vial,  and     tion- 
corked.     The  vial  was  about  a  third  part  full,  and  had  '      y>      ' 
constantly  been  Handing  by   the    thermometer    for  a  Expe,". 
month  pad.     At   eight  o'clock  this   morning    I   ob- mem  of 
fervedit  was  frozen  rather  more   than  a  quarter  of  an  Mr  Hut. 
inch  thick  round  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  vial,  the  chins- 
middle  part  continuing  fluid.     As  this  was  a   certain 
method  of  finding  the  point   of  congelation,  I    intro- 
duced a  mercurial   and  a  fpirit  thermometer    into  the 
fluid  part,  after  breaking  off    the  top  of  the  vial,  and 
they  role  direftly  and  became  flationary  ;  the  former 
400  or  40^°,  the  latter  at2oA,  both  below  the  cypher. 
Having  taken    thefe  out,    I  put  in  two  others,  G  a 
mercurial  one  formerly  defcribed,  and  a  fpirit  thermo- 
meter ;  the  former  of  which  became  flationary  at  400 
and  the  latter  at  30°.    I  then  decanted  the  fluid  quick- 
filver, to  examine  the  internal  furface  of  the  frozen 
metal,  which  proved  very  uneven,  with    many    radii 
going  acrofs  ;   fome   of  which   refembled    pin-heads, 
Urgent  bufmefs  called  me  away  an  hour.     On  my  re- 
turn I  found  a  fmall  portion  only  had  liquefied  in  my 
abfence.     I  then  broke  the  vial  entirely,  and  with    a 
hammer  repeatedly  llruck  the  quickfilver.     It  beat  out 
flat,  yielded  a  deadiih  found,  and  became  fluid  in  lefs 
than  a  minute  afterwards. ---It  may  be  worth  remark- 
ing, that  the  quickfilver  in  one  of  the  thermometers, 
which  had  funk  to  very  near  500,  and  was  then   at 
444,  very  readily  run  up  and  down  the  tube  by  eleva- 
ting either  end  of  the  inftrument." 

Thefe  are  all  the  well  authenticated  accounts  of  the 
congelation  of  mercury  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Some  others  have  been  publiflied  ;  but  being 
either  lefs  important,  or  not  fo  well  authenticated,  we 
forbear  to  mention  them.  A  very  considerable  con- 
firmation is  obtained  from  the  above  hiflory,  of  the 
theory  of  congelation  delivered  by  Dr  Black,  and 
which  is  fully  explained  under  the  article  Ch  emistry. 
On  Mr  Hutchin's  experiments,  and  on  congelation 
in  general,  Mr  Cavendifh  makes  many  valuable  re- 
marks ;  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows.  2I 

"  If  a  veffel  of  water,  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  be  MrCaven- 
expofed  to  the  cold,  the  thermometer  will  fink  feveral  difh's  re- 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  efpecially  if  the  wa-  n'arks  on 
ter  be  covered  up  fo  as  to  be  defended  from  the  wind,  c 
and  care  taken  not  to  agitate  it;  and  then  on  drop- 
ping in  a  bit  of  ice,  or  on  mere  agitation,  fpiculse  of 
ice  {hoot  fuddenly  through  the  water,  and  the  inclo- 
fed  thermometer  rifes  quickly  to  the  freezing  point, 
where  it  remains  flationary."  In  a  note  he  fays,  that 
though  in  conformity  to  the  common  opinion  he  has 
allowed  that  "  mere  agitation  may  fet  the  water  a 
freezing,  yet  fome  experiments  lately  made  by  Dr 
Blagden  feem  to  fhow,  that  it  has  not  much,  if  any, 
effect,  of  that  kind,  otherwife  than  by  bringing  the 
water  in  contact  with  fome  fubftance  colder  than  it- 
felf.  Though  in  general  alfo  the  ice  fhoots  rapidly, 
and  the  inclofed  thermometer  rifes  very  quick  ;  yet 
he  once  obferved  it  to  rife  very  flowly,  taking  up  not 
lefs  than  half  a  minute,  before  it  afcended  to  the 
freezing  point ;  but  in  this  experiment  the  water  was 
cooled  not  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  below  free- 
zing ;  and  it  fhouldfeem,  that  the  more  the  water  is 
cooled  below  the  freezing  point,  the  more  rapidly  the 
ice   fhoots  and  the  enclofed  thermometer  rifes." 
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Mr  Cavcndifh  then  obferves,  "  that  from  the  fore- 
goingexperiments  we  learn  that  water  is  capable  of  be- 
ing cooled  couliderably  below  the  freezing  point,  with- 
out any  congelation  taking  place;  and  that,  as  foon 
c'S  by  any  means  a  (hull  part  of  it  is  made  to  freeze, 
the  ice  fpreads  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  catife  of  this  rife  of  the  thermometer  is, 
that  all,  or  almoil  all  bodies,  by  changing  from  a  fluid 
to  a  folid  flare,  or  from  the  flate  of  an  elaftic  to  that 
of  an  untelaftic  fluid,  generate  heat  ;  and  that  cold  is 
produced  by  the  contrary  procefs.  Thus  ail  the  cir- 
camitances  of  the  henomenon  may  be  perfectly  well 
explained  :  for,  as  foon  as  any  part  of  the  wTater  free- 
zes, heat  will  be  generated  thereby  in  confequence  of 
the  abovementioned  law,  fo  that  the  new  formed  ice 
and  remaining  water  will  be  warmed,  and  muft  con- 
tinue to  receive  heat  by  the  freezing  of  frefh  portions 
of  water,  till  it  is  h&ited  exactly  to  the  freezing  point, 
iiniefs  the  water  could  become  quite  folid  before  a  fuf- 
fieient  quantity  of  heat  was  generated  to  raife  it  to 
that  point,  which  is  not  the  cafe  :  and  it  is  evident, 
that  i:  cannot  be  heated  above  the  freezing  point ;  for 
as  foon  as  it  comes  thereto,  no  more  water  will  freeze, 
and  confequently  no  more  heat  will  be  generated. --- 
The  reafon  why  the  ice  fpreads  all  over  the  water,  in- 
ftead  of  forming  a  folid  lump  in  one  part,  is,  that,  as 
foon  as  any  fmall  portion  of  ice  is  formed,  the  water 
in  contact  wi:h  it  will  be  fo  much  warmed  as  to  be 
prevented  from  freezing,  but  the  water  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  it  will  ftill  be  below  the  freezing  point, 
nd  will  confequently  begin  to  freeze. 

"  Were  it  not  for  this  generation  of  heat,  the  whole 
of  any  quantity  of  water  would  freeze  as  foon  as  the 
procefs  of  congelation  began  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
cold  is  generated  by  the  melting  of  ice  ;  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  long  time  required  to  thaw  ice  and  fnow. 
It  was  formerly  found  that,  by  adding  fnow  to  warm 
water,  and  ftirring  it  about  until  all  was  melted,  the 
water  was  as  much  cooled  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  addition  of  the  fame  quantity  of  water  rather  more 
than  1500  degrees  colder  than  the  fnow  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  fomewhat  more  than  1500  of  cold  are  genera- 
ted by  the  thawing  of  the  fnow  ;  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  juft  as  much  heat  is  'produced 
by  the  freezing  of  water.  The  cold  generated  in  the 
experiment  juft  mentioned  was  the  fame  whether  ice  or 
fnow  was  ufed. 

"  A  thermometer  kept  in  melted  tin  or  lead  till 
they  become  folid,  remains  perfectly  ftationary  from 
the  time  the  metal  begins  to  harden  round  the  fides  of 
the  po;  till  it  is  entirely  folid  ;  but  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived at  all  to  fink  below  that  point,  and  rife  up  to 
it  when  the  metal  begins  to  harden.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly, however,  that  the  great  difference  of  heat  between 
the  air  and  melted  metal  might  prevent  this  effect  from 
taking  place  ;  fo  that  though  it  was  not  perceived  in 
ihefe  experiments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thole  metals, 
as  well  as  water  and  quickfilver,  may  bear  being  cool- 
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ed  a  little  below7  the  freezing  or  hardening  point  (for 
the  hardening  of  melted  metals,  and  freezing  of  water, 
fecms  exactly  the  fame  procefs),  without  beginning  to 
lofe  their  fluidity." 

"  The  experiments  of  Mr  Hutchins  prove,  that 
quickfilver  contracts  or  diminiihes  in  balk  by  freezing ; 
and  that  the  very  low  degrees  to  which  the  thermo- 
meters have  been  made  to  fink,  is  owing  to  this  con- 
traction, and  not  to  the  cold  having  been  in  any  de- 
gree equal  to  that  fhown  by  the  thermometer.  In  the 
fourth  experiment,  one  of  the  thermometers  funk  to 
450°,  though  it  appeared,  by  the  fpirit  thermome- 
ters that  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  not  more  than 
five  or  fix  degrees  below  the  point  of  freezing  quick- 
filver. In  the  firft  experiment  alfo,  it  funk  to  448, 
at  a  time  when  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  only  24  be- 
low that  point :  fo  that  it  appears,  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  quickfilver  by  freezing,  mutt  be  at  laft  equal 
to  its  expanfion  by  404  degrees  of  heat,  (a)  This 
however,  is  not  the  whole  contraction  that  itfuffers  ; 
for  it  appears  by  an  extract  from  a  meteorological 
journal  kept  by  Mr  Hutchins  at  Albany  fort,  that 
his  thermometer  once  funk  to  4900  below  o  ;  though 
it  was  known  by  a  fpirit  thermometer,  that  the  cold 
fcarcely  exceeded  the  point  of  freezing  quickfilver. 
There  are  two  experiments  alfo  of  Profellor  Braun, 
in  which  the  thermometer  funk  to  544  and  556°  be- 
low nothing  ;  which  is  the  greateit  defcent  he  ever 
obferved  without  the  ball  being  cracked.  It  is  not 
indeed  known  how  cold  his  mixtures  were  ;  but  from 
Mr  Hutchin's  experiments.,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  they  could  not  be  many  degrees  below  400.  If 
fo,  the  contraction  which  quickfilver  fnffers  in  free- 
zing, is  not  much  lefs  than  its  expanfion  by  5000 
or  5  io°  of  heat,  that,  is  almoft  T'?  of  its  whole  bulk  ; 
and  in  all  probability  is  never  much  more  than  that, 
though  it  is  probable  that  this  com:  action  is  not  al- 
ways determinate  :  for  a  confiderable  variation  may 
frequently  be  obferved  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fame  piece  of  metal  calt  different  times  over  ;  and  al- 
moft all  caft  metals  become  heavier  by  hammering. 
Mr  Cavcndifh  obferved,  that  on  calting  the  fame 
piece  of  tin  three  times  over,  its  denfity  varied  from 
7.252  to  7.294,  though  there  was  great  reafon  to 
think  that  no  hollows  were  left  in  it,  and  that  only 
a  fmall  part  of  this  difference  could  proceed  from  the 
error  of  the  experiment.  This  variation  of  denfity  is 
as  much  as  is  produced  in  quickfilver  by  an  alteration 
of  66°  of  heat  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  de- 
fcent of  a  thermometer,  on  account  of  the  contraction 
of  the  quickfilver  in  its  ball  by  freezing,  may  vary  as 
much  in  different  trials,  though  the  whole  mafs  of 
quickfilver  is  frozen  without  any  vacuities. 

11  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  fpirit  of  nitre 
with  fnow  is  entirely  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
fnow.  Now,  in  all  probability,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  cold  in  which  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  fo  far  from 
difTolving  fnow,  will  yield  part  of  its  own  water,  and 
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(  a  )  "  The  numbers  here  given  are  thofe  mown  by  the  thermometer  without  any  correction  ;  but  if  a  proper 
allowance  is  made  for  the  error  of  that  inftrument,  it  will  appear,  that  the  true  contraction  was  2J°  lefs  than 
here  fet  down  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  thermometers  have  been  ufually  adjufted,  it  is  likely  that  in  the 
5th  experiment  of  Mr  Hutchins,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  ProfefTor  Braun,  the  true  contraction  might  equally  fall 
fhott  of  that  by  observation." 
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fuffer  that  to  freeze,  as  is  the  cafe  with  folutions  of 
common  fait  ;  fo  that  if  the  coiJ  of  the  materials  be- 
fore mixing  is  eq  tal  to  this,  no  additional  cold  can  be 
produced.  If  the  cold  of  the  materials  is  lefs,  fome 
increife  of  cold  will  be  produced  ;  bat  the  total  cold 
will  be  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe,  lince  the  addition- 
al cold  cannot  be  generated  without  fome  of  the  fnow 
being  diilblved,  and  thereby  weakening  the  acid,  and 
making  it  lefs  able  to  diiTolve  more  fnow  ;  but  yet  the 
lefs  the  cold  of  the  materials  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  additional  cold  produced.  This  is  conformable  to 
Mr  Hutchins's  experiments  ;  for,  in  the  fifth  experi- 
ment, in  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was  — .4c0, 
the  additional  cold  produced  was  only  5°.  In  the  fir.it 
experiment,  in  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was 
only — 230, 'an  addition  of  at  leafl  190  of  cold  was 
obtained ;  and  by  mixing  fome  of  the  fame  fpirit  of 
nitre  with  fnow  in  this  climate,  when  the  heat  of  the 
materials  was  -f-2 6°,  Mr  Cavendiih  was  able  to  link 
the  thermometer  to — 290,  fo  that  an  addition  of  55 
degrees  of  cold  was  produced. 

'<  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  none  of  Mr  Hutchins's 
experiments  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  more  than  6° 
of  the  fpirit  thermometer  below  the  freezing  point  of 
quickfilver,  which  is  fo  little,  that  it  might  incline 
one  to  think  that  the  fpirit  of  nitre  ufed  by  him  was 
weak.  This,  however,  was  not  the  cafe  ;  as  its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  at  580  of  heat  was  1,4923.     It  was  able 
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very  little  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  or  marine  acid  :  as 
well  as  could  be  judged  from  an  examination  of  it,  it 
was  as  little  phlogifticated  as  acid  of  that  ftrength 
ufually  is." 

Acids,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind,  power- 
tion'ofoil  fully  refill  congelation.  There  is,  however,  a  peculi- 
ofTitriol.  arity  v/ith  regard  to  that  of  vitriol.  Mr  Chaptal,  a 
foreign  chemift,  obferved  that  it  condenfed  by  the 
cold  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  cryflals  began  to  melt 
only  at  +700  of  his  thermometer ;  which,  if  Reau- 
mur's, correfponds  to  about  470  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
cryflals  were  uncluous  from  the  melting  acid,  and  they 
felt  warmer  than  the  neighbouring  bodies  :  the  form 
was  that  of  a  prifm  of  fix  fides,  flatted  and  terminated 
by  a  pyramid  of  fix  fides,  but  the  pyramid  appeared 
on  one  end  only;  on  the  other,  the  cryflal  was  loft  in 
the  general  mafs.  The  pyramid  refulted  from  an  af- 
femblage  of  fix  ifbfceles  triangles  :  the  oil  when  the 
cryflal  was  melted  was  of  a  yellowifh  black  ;  on  redi- 
ftilling  it  in  a  proper  apparatus,  no  peculiar  gas  came 
over.  M.  Chaptal  repeated  his  experiments  with  the 
highly  concentrated  acid,  but  found  that  it  did  not 
freeze  ;  that  the  denfity  of  the  acid  which  he  thought 
froze  mofc  eafily  was  to  the  oil,  of  the  ufual  ftrength 
for  fale,  as  from'  63  and  65  to  65  ;  and  the  neceffary 
degree  of  cold  about  19  of  Fahrenheit.  Oil  of  vi- 
triol once  melted  will  not  cryftallize  again  with  the 
fame  degree  of  cold. 

M.  More,  a  conliderable  manufacturer  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol atHadimont  near  Vervier,  in  the  duchy  of  Litn- 
bourg  in  Germany,  attributes  this  congelation  to  the 
addition  of  nitrous  air.  The  acid  of  vitriol  is  ufually 
feparated  from  fulphur  by  burning  it  in  clofe  veffels  ; 
and  the  air  is  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  fulphur  a 
little  nitre.     He  found,  that  by  mixing  the  acid,  ca- 


pable of  being  congealed,  with  water,  or  employing  Con-ela- 
it  for  other  purpoles,  orange-coloured  fumes,  and  the  t'°n. 
fmell  of  the  true  nitrous  acid,  were  very  evident. 
When  this  gas  was  deftroyed,  no  degree  of  cold  would 
congeal  the  acid,  whatever  was  its  degree  of  concen- 
tration ;  and  the  congelation  was  generally  obferved 
immediately  after  the  procefs  by  which  the  acid  was 
obtained. 

Mr  Macquer  relates,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
Chemical  Dictionary,  article  Vitriolic  Acid,  that  the 
Duke   d'Ayen  had  obferved  the  congelation  of  con- 
centrated vitriolic  acid,  which  had  been  txpofed  to  a 
cold  exprefled  by  13  or  14  degrees  below  o  on  R.eau- 
mur's  thermometer;  but  that  mixtures,  confiftino-  0£ 
one  part  of  the  abovementioned  concentrated    acid, 
with  two  or  more  parts  of  water,  could  not  be  frozen 
by  the  cold  to  which  he  expofed  them,  till  he  had  di- 
luted the  acid  fo  much  that  its  denfity  was  to  that  of 
water  as  104 ',.  to  96  ;  in  which  latter  cafe  of  congela- 
tion it  is  probable  that  the  water  only  was  frozen,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  dilute  folutions  of  falts.     Similar  experi- 
ments were  made  by  M.  de  Morveau,  and  with  equal 
fuccefs.     Having  produced  an  intenfe  cold  by  pourino- 
fpirit  of  nitre  on  pounded  ice,  he  congealed  a  part  of 
fome  vitriolic  acid  which  had  been  previoufly  concen- 
trated ;  but  he  obferved,  that  though  a  very  intenfe 
cold  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  congeal  the  acid  at  firft, 
it  neverthelefs  remained  congealed  in  much  fmaller  de- 
grees of  cold,  and  that  it  thawed  very  flowly.     This 
coincides  with  the  obfervaaons  of  M.  Chaptal ;  though 
the  latter  obferves,  that  there  is  fome  difference  be- 
tween ftrong  oil  of  vitriol  lowered  with  water,  and 
that   produced   of  a   given  ftrength  by  reaification. 
The  latter  always  has  fome  colour  ;   and  it  will  not 
diffolve  indigo  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  the  colour 
into  the  fluff,  though  the  Wronger  oil,  diluted  to  the 
fame  degree,  ficceeds  very  well.     Some  obfervations 
were  alfo  made  by  Mr  M'Nab  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1  7S6 
by  Mr  Cavendifh,  at  whofe  defire  they  had  been  made. 
From  them  it  appears,  that  a  vitriolic  acid,  whofe  fpe- 
cific  gravity  was   to  that  of  water  as  1843  t0  1000, 
froze  when  expofed  to  a  cold  of  — 150  of  Fahrenheit's 
fcale;   that  another  more  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  confin- 
ing of  629  parts  of  the  former  concentrated  acid,  and 
351   parts   of  water,    congealed  in  a  temperature  of 
— 36  ;  and  that,  when  farther  diluted,  it  was  capable 
of  fuftaining  a  much  greater  degree  cf  cold  without 
freezing  at  all.     In  thefe  experiments,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  of  Mr  Morveau,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of 
the  acid  did  not  congeal,  but  that  part  of  it  retained 
its  fluidity  ;  and  on  examining  the  ftrength  of  that 
which  remained  fluid,  Mr  Cavendiih  found  that  there 
was  very  little  difference  between  it  and  the  other  ; 
whence  he  was  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  reafon  of  this 
congelation  does  not    arife   from   any   difference    in 
ftrength,  but  on  fome  lefs  obvious  quality,  and  fuch 
as  conflitutes  the  difference  between  common  and  icy 
oil  of  vitriol. 

In  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  however,  Mr 
Cavendiih  had  found  fome  uncertainty  in  determining 
the  point  of  eafiefl  freezing  ;  neither  could  he  deter- 
mine whether  the  cold  neceifary  for  congelation  dots 
not  increafe  without  any  limitation  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  acid.     A  new  fet  of  experiments 
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were  therefore  made  by  Mr  Kier  to  determine  this 
point.  He  had  obferved,  after  a  fevere  froft  at  the 
end  of  the  year  17 '4  and  beginning  of  1785,  that 
fome  vitriolic  acid,  contained  in  a  corked  phial,  had 
congealed,  whiie  other  bottles  containing  the  fame, 
fome  flronger  and  fome  weaker,  retained  their  fluidity. 
As  the  congelation  was  naturally  imputed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cold,  he  was  afterwards  forprifed  to 
hud,  when  the  froft  ceafeu,  that  the  acid  remained 
congealed  for  many  days,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  was  fometimes  above  40*  of  Fahrenheit; 
and  when  the  congealed  acid  was  brought  into  a  warm 
room  on  purpofetothawit,  a  thermometer  placed  in  con- 
tact with  it  duringits  thawingcontinued  ftationaryat  450. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  freezing  and  thawing 
point  of  this  acid  was  nearly  at  450 ;  and  accordingly, 
on  expofmg  the  liquor  which  had  been  thawed  to  the  air 
at  the  temperature  of  300,  the  congelation  again  took 
place  in  a  few  hours.  From  the  circumftance  of  other 
parcels  of  the  fame  acid,  but  of  different  ftrengths, 
remaining  fluid,  though  they  had  been  expofed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  cold,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  there  mult  be  fome  certain  ftrength  at  which  the 
acid  is  more  difpofed  to  congeal  than  at  any  other. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  acid  which  had  frozen  was 
to  that  of  water  nearly  as  1800  to  1000,  and  that  of 
the  flronger  acid  which  had  not  frozen  was  as  1846 
to  1000,  which  is  the  common  denfity  of  that  ufually 
fold  in  England  ;  and  there  was  not  the  leafl  differ- 
ence, excepting  in  point  of  ftrength,  between  the  acid 
which  had  frozen  and  that  which  had  not ;  Mr  Kier 
having  taken  the  acid  fome  weeks  before  with  his  own 
hands  from  the  bottle  which  contained  the  latter,  and 
diluted  it  with  water,  till  it  became  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1800. 

To  render  the  experiment  complete,  Mr  Keir  im- 
merfed  feveral  acids  of  different  ftrengths  in  melting 
fnow,  inftead  of  expofmg  them  to  the  air  ,-  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  variable,  whereas  that  of  melt- 
ing fnow  was  certain  and  invariable.  Thofe  which 
would  not  freeze  in  melting  fnow  were  afterwards  im- 
merfed  in  a  mixture  of  common  fait,  fnow,  and  wa- 
ter ;  the  temperature  of  which,  though  not  fo  con- 
ftant  aud  determinate  as  that  of  melting  fnow,  gene- 
rally remained  for  feveral  hours  at  180,  and  was  fome- 
times feveral  degrees  lower.  The  intention  of  adding 
water  to  the  fnow  and  fait  was  to  leffen  the  intenhty 
of  the  cold  of  this  mixture,  and  to  render  it  more 
permanent  than  if  the  fnow  and  fait  alone  were  mixed. 
The  acids  which  had  frozen  in  melting  fnow  were  five 
in  number  ;  which  being  thawed  and  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  6o*,  were  found  on  examination  to 
have  the  following  fpecific  gravities,  viz.  1786,  1784, 
1780,  1778,  1775.  Thofe  which  had  not  congealed 
with  the  melting  fnow,  but  which  did  fo  wiih  the  mix- 
ture of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  found,  when 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  6o°,  to  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing fpecific  gravities,  viz.  1814,  1810,  1804,  1794, 
1790,  1770,  1759,  I75°-  Thofe  which  remained, 
and  would  freeze  neither  in  melting  fnow  nor  in  the 
mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  of  the  gra- 
vities 1846,  1839,  18 1 5,  1745?  1720,  1700,  1610, 
1551.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  it  appears,  that  the 
medium  denfity  of  the  acids  which  froze  with  the  na- 


tural cold  was  1 780  ;  and  from  the-fecond,  that  at  the    Congeh. 
deniities  of  1790  and  1770  the  acid  had  been  incapa-       tion. 

ble  of  freezing  with  that  degree  of  cold.     Hence  it  ' " 

follows,  that  17S0  is  nearly  the  degree  of  ttrengih  of 
eaficft  freezing,  and  that  an  increafe  or  diminution  of 
that  denfity  equal  to  .,  ;.,th  of  the  whole,  renders  the 
acid  incapabie  ef  freezing  with  the  cold  of  mcitir  r 
fnow,  though  this' cold  is  fomcthing  above  the  freezing 
point  of  the  moft  cbftgealable  acid.  From  the  fecond 
it  appears,  that  by  applying  a  more  intenfe  cold,  viz. 
that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water, 
the  limits  of  the  deniities  of  acids  capable  of  congela- 
tion were  extended  to  about  _ 2  tf  t b  above  or  below  the 
point  of  eaiieft  freezing  :  and-thcre  feems  little  reafon 
to  doubt,  that,  by  greater  augmentations  of  cold, 
thefe  limits  may  be  further  extended  ;  but  in  what  ra- 
tio thefe  augmentations  and  txtenfions  proceed,  can- 
not be  determined  without  many  obfervations  made  in 
different  temperatures. 

"  But  (fays  Mr  Keir)  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  moft  concentrated  acids  may  be  frozen,  provided 
the  cold  be  ftifficiently  intenfe,  yet  there  feems  reatfon 
to  believe,  that  fome  of  the  congelations  which  have 
been  obferved  in  highly  concentrated  acids,  have  been 
effected  in  confequer.ee  of  the  denfity  of  thefe  acids 
being  reduced  nearly  to  the  point  of  eafy  freezing  by 
their  having  abforbed  moifture  from  the  air  :  for  the 
Duke  d'Ayen  and  M.  de  Morveau  expofed  their  acids 
to  the  air  in  cups  or  open  velfels  ;  and  the  latter  even 
acquaints  us,  that  on  examining  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  acid  which  had  frozen,  he  found  it  to  that  of 
water  as  129  to  74;  which  denfity  being  lefs  than 
that  of  eafieft  freezing,  proves  that  the  acid  he  em- 
ployed, and  which  he  had  previoully  concentrated, 
had  been  actually  weakened  during  the  experiment. 
I  have  feveral  times  expofed  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol 
in  open  vtflels  in  frofty  weather;  and  I  have  fome- 
times, but  not  always,  obferved  a  congelation  to  take 
place.  Upon  feparating  the  congealed  part,  and  on 
examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  latter  after  it 
had  thawed,  I  found  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  eafieft  freezing.  When  the  congealed  acid 
was  kept  longer  expofed  it  gradually  thawed,  even  - 
when  the  cold  of  the  air  increafed  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  produced  by  the 
moifture  of  the  air  mixing  with  the  acid,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  diminution  below  the  point  of  eafieft  free- 
zing, which  was  occaiioned  by  the  continued  abforp- 
tion  of  moifture  from  the  air,  and  which  rendered  the 
acid  incapable  of  continuing  frozen  without  a  great  in- 
creafe of  cold, 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  concentration  of  M.  de 
Morveau's  acid,  at  the  time  of  its  congelation,  from 
which  circumftance  Mr  Cavendifh  infers  generally  that 
the  vitriolic  acid  freezes  more  eafily  as  it  is  more  denfe, 
is  not  a  true  premife  ;  and  that  therefore  the  inference, 
though  jnftly  deduced,  is  invalid.  On  the  contrary, 
there  feems  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  acids  increafes  beyond  the  point  of  eafieft  free- 
zing, the  facility  of  the  congelation  diminifhes  ;  at 
leafl  to  as  great  denfity  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
drain  the  vitriolic  acid  :  for  if  it  were  poflible  to  di- 
vert it  entirely  of  water,  it  would  probably  aflhme  a 
folid  form  in  any  temperature  of  the  air. 

.  «  The 
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Congela-  "  The  crystallization  of  the  vitriolic  acid  is  more  or 
tion.      lefs   diftinct,  according  lo  the  flownefs  of  the  forma- 

s-~-^'  '  tion  of  the  cryftals  and  other  favourable  circumftances. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  large,  diitinctly  thaped,  and 
hard.  Their  fhape  is  like  thofe  of  the  common  mi- 
neral alkali  and  lelenite  fpar,  bat  with  angles  different 
in  dimeuiions  from  either  of  thefe.  They  are  folid, 
confuting  of  ten  faces  ;  of  which  the  two  largeft  are 
equal,  parallel,  and  oppollte  to  each  other  ;  and  are 
oblique-angled  parallelograms  or  rhomboids,  whofe 
angles  are,  as  near  as  could  be  meafured,  of  105  and 
75  degrees.  Between  thefe  two  rhomboidal  faces  are 
placed  eight  of  the  form  of  trapeziums  ;  and  thus  each 
cryftal  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of  two 
equal  and  fimilar  fruitums  of  pyramids  joined  together 
by  their  rhomboidal  bafes.  They  always  funk  in  the 
fluid  acid  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  which  mowed 
that  their  denfity  was  increafed  by  congelation.  It 
was  attempted  to  determine  their  fpecitic  gravity  by 
adding  to  this  fluid  fome  concentrated  acid,  which 
mould  make  them  float  in  the  liquor,  the  examination 
of  whofe  fpcci tic  gravity  fhould  afcemin  that  of  the 
floating  cryftals;  but  they  were  found  to  link  even  in 
the  molt  concentrated  acid,  and  were  coniequently 
denfer.  Some  of  the  congealable  acid  previously  brought 
to  the  freezing  temperature  was  then  poured  into  a 
graduated  narrow  cylindrical  glafs,  up  to  a  certain 
mark,  which  indicated  a  fpace  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  200  grains  of  water.  The  glafs  was  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  fnow,  fair,  and  water ;  and  when  the  acid 
was  frozen,  a  mark  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  glafs 
to  which  it  had  funk.  Having-  thawed  the  acid  and 
emptied  the  glafs,  it  was  filled  with  water  to  the  mark 
to  which  it  had  funk  by  freezing  ;  and  it  was  then  found 
that  i)  grains  more  of  water  were  required  to  raife  it 
to  the  mark  expreffing  200  grains ;  which  mows,  that 
the  diminution  of  bulk  fuftained  by  the  acid  in  freezing 

had  been  equal  to of  the  whole.  Computing  from 

13.3 

this  datum,  we  mould  eftimate  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  congealed  acid  to  have  been  1924;  but  as  it  evi- 
dently contained  a  great  number  of  bubbles,  its  real 
fpecific  gravity  muft  have  been  confiderably  greater 
than  the  above  calculation,  and  cannot  ealily  be  deter- 
mined on  account  of  thefe  bubbles.  By  way  of  com- 
parifcn,  Mr  Keirobferved  the  alteration  of  balk  which 
water  contained  in  the  fame  cylindrical  velfel  would 
luffer  by  freezing ;  and  found  that  its  expanfion  was 
equal  to  about  ^.th  of  its  bulk.  The  water  had  been 
-previoully  boiled,  but  neverthelefs  contained  a  great 
number  of  air  bubbles  ;  fo  that  in  this  refpect  there  is 
a  confiderable  difference  between  the  congelations  of 
water  and  the  vitriolic  acid ;  though  perhaps  it  may 
arife  principally  from  the  bubbles  of  elaftic  fluid  be- 
ing in  greater  proportion  in  the  one  than  the  other. 
11  Greater  cold  is  produced  by  mixing  fnow  ex- 
pounded ice  with  the  congealed  than  with  the  fluid 
vitriolic  acid,  though  the  quantity  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. The  greatefl  cold  produced  by  Mr  M'Nab  at 
Hudfon's  Bay,  was  effected  by  mixing  fnow  with  a 
vitriolic  acid  which  had  been  previoully  congealed ; 
and  to  this  circumftance  MrCavendith  imputes  the  in- 
tenfity  of  the  cold,  as  the  liquefaction  both  of  the 
acid  and  the  fnow  had  concurred  in  producing  the 
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fame  effect ;  while  in  mixing  fluid  acids  with  fnow; 
the  thawing  of  the  fnow  is  probably  the  only  produc- 
tive caufe. 

"  To  compare  the  times  requifite  for  the  liquefac- 
tion of  ice  and  of  congealed  oil  of  vitriol,  two  equal 
andfmiilarglanes  were  filled,  one  with  the  congeahfble 
vitriolic  acid,  the  other  with  water  ;  and  after  having 
immerfed  them  in  a  freezing;  mixture  till  both  were 
congealed  and  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  2S0,  the 
glaifes  were  withdrawn,  wiped  dry,  and  placed  in  a 
room  where  the  thermometer  itood  at  620.  The  ice 
thawed  in  40  minutes,  and  the  acid  in  95  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  thermometer,  which  flood  near 
the  glaifes,  had  rifen  to  640.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  congealed  acid  requires  more  than  twice  the  time 
for  its  liquefaction  that  ice  does,  though  it  cannon 
thence  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  cold  generated  by 
the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  and  of  congealed  acid  are  in 
the  above  proportions  of  the  times,  from  the  following 
conliderations,  viz.  that  as,  during  the  liquefaction  of 
the  ice,  its  temperature  remains  ftationary  at  320,  and 
during  the  liquefaction  of  the  acid,  its  temperature  re- 
mains about  44  or  45°,  it  appears,  that  the  ice  being 
confiderably  colder  than  the  acid,  will  take  the  heat 
from  the  contiguous  air  much  falter.  By  this  expe- 
riment, however,  we  know  that  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  cold  is  generated  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  acid; 
and  hence  it  appears  probable,  that  in  producing  cold 
artificially,  by  mixing  fnow  with  acids  in  very  cold 
temperatures,  it  would  probably  be  ufeful  to  employ  a 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  proper  deniity  for  congelation,  and 
to  freeze  it  previoully  to  its  mixture  with  fnow.  It 
muft  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  cold  gene- 
rated by  the  mixture  of  thefe  two  frozen  fubltances  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  fums  of  the  colds  generated  by  the 
feparate  liquefactions  of  the  congealed  acid  and  ice, 
when  lingly  expofed  to  a  thawing  temperature  ;  for 
the  mixture  refnlting  from  the  liquefaction,  confiding 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  water  of  the  fnow,  appears 
from  the  generation  of  heat  which  occurs  from  the 
mixture  of  thefe  ingredients  in  a  fluid  ftate,  to  be  fub- 
ject  to  different  laws  than  thofe  which  rule  either  of 
the  ingredients  feparately. 

"  The  vitriolic  acid,  like  water  and  other  fluids,  is 
capable  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when  cooled  coniider- 
ably  below  its  freezing  point.  A  phial  containing 
fome  congealable  vitriolic  acid  being  placed  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fait,  fnow,  and  water,  a  thermometer  was  Icon 
afterwards  immerfed  in  it  while  the  acid  was  yet  fluid, 
on  which  it  quickly  funk  from  50  to  290.  On  moving 
the  thermometer  in  the  fluid,  to  make  it  acquire  the 
exact  temperature,  the  mercury  was  obferved  fuddenly 
to  rife  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  acid,  numberlefs  fmall 
cryftals  were  obferved  floating  in  it,  which  had  been 
fuddenly  formed.  The  degree  to  which  the  mercury 
then  rofe  was  46.10;  and  at  another  time,  while  the 
acid  was  freezing,  it  flood  at  450." 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  infers,  u  1.  That 
the  vitriolic  acid  has  a  point  of  eafieft  freezing,  and 
that  this  is  when  itsTpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water 
as  1780  to  1  coo.  2.  That  the  greater  or  lefs  difpo- 
fition  to  congelation  docs  not  depend  on  any  other 
circumftance  than  the  ftrength  of  the  acid.  3.  That 
the  freezing  and  thawing  degree  of  the  moft  congeal- 
able acid  is  about  450  of-  Fahrenheit's  fcale.     It  is, 
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however,  to  bs  obferved,  that  this  degree  is  inferred 
from  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometers 
immerfed  in  the  freezing  and  thawing  acids  ;  but  the 
congelation  of  the  fluid  acid  could  never  be  accom- 
pli died  without  expoiing  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
either  by  expofmg  it  to  the  air  in  frofty  weather  or  to 
the  cold  of  melting  fnow.  4.  Like  water,  this  acid 
poffefks  the  property  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when 
cooled  feveral  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and 
of  rising  fuddenly  to  it  when  its  congelation  is  pro- 
moted by  agitation,  or  by  contact  even  with  a  warmer 
thermometer.  5.  That,  like  water  and  other  congela- 
ble  fluids,  the  vitriolic  acid  generates  cold  by  its  lique- 
faction, and  heat  during  its  congelation,  though  the 
quantity  of  this  heat  and  cold  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined by  future  experiments.  6.  That-  the  acid,  by 
congelation,  when  the  circumftances  for  diftinct  cry- 
stallization are  favourable,  aiTumes  a  regular  cryftalline 
form,  a  confiderable  folidity  and  hardnefs,  and  a  den- 
fity  much  greater  than  it  poUeifed  in  its  fluid  flate." 

Beiides  this  fpecies  of  congelation,  the  vitriolic  acid 
is  fubject  to  another,  probably  the  fame  defcribed  by 
Baiil  Valentine  and  fome  of  the  older  chemifts.  This 
is  effected  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  even 
in  fummer ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Keir*,  is  peculiar 
to  that  fpecies  of  oil  of  vitriol  which  is  diflilled  from 
green  vitriol,  and  which  is  pofl'eiTed  of  a  fmoking  qua- 
lity  in  a  high  degree  ;  "  for  not  only  the  authors 
(fays  Mr  Keir),  by  whom  this  congelation  has  been 
obferved,  have  given  this  defcription  of  the  acid  em- 
ployed, but  alfo  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Dollfufs, 
feem  to  fhow  that  this  fmoking  quality  is  effential  to 
the  phenomenon :  for  neither  the  acid  obtained  from 
vitriol,  when  deprived  by  rectification  of  its  fmoking 
quality,  nor  the  Englifli  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  known 
to  be  obtained  by  burning  fulphuv,  and  which  does 
not  fmoke,  were  found  by  his  trials  to  be  fufceptible  of 
this  fpecies  of  congelation.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  the  attention  of  thofe  chemifts  who  have  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  icy  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  called, 
to  obferve  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the 
freezing  temperature  and  the  denlity  of  the  congealable 
acids  ;  and  to  examine  whether  the  denfity  of  this 
fmoking  acid  alfo  is  connected  with  the  glacial  pro- 
perty. °It  feems  alfo  further  deferving  of  inveftiga- 
tion,  whether  there  be  not  fome  analogy  between  the 
cono-elation  of  the  fmoking  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  very 
curious  cryftallization  which  Dr  Prieftley  obferved  in 
a  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  faturated  with  nitrous 
acid  vapours  ;  and  whether  this  fmoking  quality  -does 
not  proceed  from  fome  marine  or  other  volatile  acid, 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  martial  vitriol  whence 
•the  vitriolic  acid  is  obtained." 

Mr  Keir  alfo  obferves,  that  M.  Coruatter  has  ef- 
fected the  cryftallization  of  vitriolic  acid,  by  diftilling 
it  with  nitrous  acid  and  charcoal  ;  and  we  can  add 
from  our  own  experience,  that  a  cryftallization  in- 
ftantly  takes  place  on  allowing  the  fumes  of  the  ni- 
trous and  vitriolic  acids  to  mix  together;  and  this, 
whether  the  former  be  procured  from  martial  vitriol  or 
'fulphur,  and  whether  it  be  in  a  phlogifticated  flate  or 
not,  concentration  in  both  acids  is  here  the  only  re- 
-quifite. 

CONGER,  in  zoology.     See  Murena. 

CONGERIES,   a  Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in 
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our  language  for  a  collection  or  heap  of  feveral  par-  Ccngeftien 
tides  or  bodies  united  into  one  mafs  or  aggregate.  !! 

CONGESTION,  in  medicine,  a  mafs  or  collection  t  Co"g°-  t 
of  humours,  crowded  together  and  hardened  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  there  forming  a  preternatural 
tumor. 

Congeftion  is  effected  by  little  and  little  :  in  which 
it  differs  from  def,uCtion,  which  is  more  Hidden. 

CONGIARIUM,  Congiary,  among  medalifls,  a 
gift  or  donative  reprefented  on  a  medal.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  congius ;  becaufe  the  firft  prc- 
fents  made  to  the  people  of  Rome  confifted  in  wine 
and  oil,  which  were  meafured  out  to  them  in  congii. 
The  congiary  was  properly  a  prefent  made  by  the  em- 
perors to  the  people  of  Rome.  Thofe  made  to  the 
foldiers  were  not  called  congiaries  but  donatives.  The 
legend  on  medals  reprefenting  congiaries,  is,  Co'igiarimu 
or  Liberalitas.  Tiberius  gave  a  congiary  of  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  money  to  each  citizen  :  Caligula  twice 
gave  three  hundred  iefterces  a  head :  Nero,  wfeofe  con- 
giaries  are  the  firft  that  we  find  reprefented  on  medals, 
gave  four  hundred. 

CONGIUS,  a  liquid  mcafure  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, containing  the  eighth  pan  of  the  amphora,  or 
the  fourth  of  the  urna,  or  fix  fextarii.  The  congius 
in  Engliih  meafure  contains  2,070,676  folid  inches; 
that  is  feven  pints,  4,942  folid  inches. 

CONGLOBATE  gland.     See  Anatomy. 
CONGLOMERATE  gland.     Ibid. 
Conglomerate  Flowers,  are  thofe   growing  on   a 
branching  foot-flalk,    to  which  they  are  irregularly 
but  clofely  connected.      This  mode  of  inflorefcence, 
as  Linnaeus  terms  it,  is  oppofed  to  that  in  which  the 
flowers  are  irregularly  and  loofely  fupported  on  their 
foot-ftalks,    hence   termed  a  diffufe  panicle*.     The  *  See  Patfr 
term  is  exemplified  in  feveral  of  the  grafTes,  particu-  tie' 
larly  in  fome  fpecies  of  the  poa}  fefcue  grafs,  and  a- 
groftis. 

'  CONGLUTINATION,  the  gluing  or  fattening 
any  two  bodies  together  by  the  intromiffion  of  a  third, 
whofe  parts  are  unctuous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature 
of  glue.     See  Glue. 

CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Zair,  or  Zarah,  which  divides  it 
from  Loanga  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Danda,  which 
feparates  it  from  Angola;  on  the  eaft  by  the  king- 
doms of  Fungono  and  Metamba,  and  the  burnt  moun- 
tains of  the  fun,  thofe  of  chryftal  or  falt-petrc  and  fil- 
ver,  or  (according  to  Anthony  Cavazzi,  a  late  travel-  1 
ler  into  thofe  parts)  by  the  moutains  of  Boanza,  Ber-  £xten|i 
bela,  and  the  great  mountain  of  Chilandia  or  Aqui- 
londa  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  called  the  Ethiopic  fea,  or  the  fea  of  Congo.  Ac- 
cording to  thefe  limits,  Congo  Proper  extends  about 
three  degrees  from  north  to  fouth  ;  lying  between  6° 
and  90  S.  Lat.  ;  but  widens  in  its  breadth  inland, 
by  the  courfe  of  the  river  Zair,  which  runs  winding 
above  two  degrees  more  to  the  north.  Its  length 
from  eaft  to  weft  is  very  uncertain,  as  no  obfervations 
have  been  taken  of  the  exact  fituation  of  thofe  moun- 
tains which  bound  it.  a 

The  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  affords  but  few  inte-  H'**0^"*- 
rcfting  particulars.     Before  its  difcovery  by  the  Por-  fauujou,. 
tuguefe,  the  hiftory  is  altogether  uncertain  and  fabu- 
lous, as  the  inhabitants  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
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Congo,    letters  and  learning.     So  little  were  they  acquainted 
* v '  with  chronology,  that  it  is  laid  they  did  not  even  di- 
stinguish between  day  and  night ;  much  lefs  could  they 
compute  their  time  by  moons  or  years;  and  therefore 
could  remember  pail  transactions  only  by  faying  they 
happened  in  fuch  a  king's  reign. 
The  coun-        ine  C0Lintry  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
try  difco*    1 484-     The  difcoverer  was  named   Diego  Cam,    an 
vered  by      expert   and  bold  failor.     He  was  very  well  received 
the  Portu-  by  the  natives,  and  fent  fome  of  his  men  with  pre- 
guefe.         fents  to  the  king;  but  they  being  detained  by  unex- 
pected accidents  beyond  the  promiied   time  of  their 
return,  Cam  was  obliged  to  fail  away  without  them, 
and  took  with  him  four  young  Congoefe,  as  hoftages 
for  the  fafecy  of  his  countrymen.     Thefe  he  taught 
the  Portuguefe  language,  in  which  they  made  inch 
progrefs  that  king  John  was  highly  pleated,  and  fent 
them  back  next  year  to  Congo  with  rich  preients; 
charging  them  10  exhort  their  monarch,  in  ins  name, 
to  become  a  convert  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to 
permit  it  to  be  propagated  through  his  dominions.     A 
firm  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs, 
which  continues  to  this  day,  though  not  without  fome 
interruptions,  to  which  the  Portuguefe  themfelves  have 
given  occaSion  more  than  the  natives. 
„     *  .,  Any  particular  account  we  have  of  this  kingdojn, 

account  of  re^s  a'm°St  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Anthony  Cavaz- 
Congo.       zi,  the  traveller   abovementioned.     He  was  a  capu- 
chin-friar, a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  was 
lent  miffionary  into  thofe  parts  de  propaganda  fide,  in 
the  year  1654,  and  arrived  at  Congo  the  fame  year. 
During  his  flay  there,  his  zeal  to  make  converts  made 
him  travel  through  all  thefe  different  kingdoms ;  and 
the  credit  he  gained,  as  well  as  the  great  employments 
he  was  intruSted  with,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming himfelf  of  every  thing  relating  to  them  with 
great  exactnefs.     The  extent  and  Situation,  however, 
he  could  not  poilibly  afcertain,  for  want  ofinftruments, 
T  t    tl  f    nor  kaCn  rh's  defect  been  lince  Supplied.     According 
fenedfince  to  nmi;  :^e  dominions  of  Congo  extended  a  great  deal 
the  intro-    further  eaftward  and  fouthward  before  the  introduc- 
du&ionof    tion  of  Chriftianhy  than  afterwards;  a  great  number 
Chriftiani-  0f  the  Hates  that  were  under  the  Congoefe  monarchs, 
*?'  either  as  Subjects,  or   tributary,    having   withdrawn 

their  allegiance  out  of  diflike  to  them  on  that  account. 
Not  content    with  oppofmg  the    officers    and  troops 
that  came  annually  to  raife  the    tribute  impofed    by 
the  king,  they  made  fuch  frequent  and  powerful  in- 
cursions into  his  dominions,   that  they  obliged  him  to 
draw  his  forces  nearer  the  centre  of  Congo  to  pre- 
vent an  invaiion  ;  by  which  means  the  kingdom,  from 
an  extent  of  600  leagues,  was  reduced  to  lefs  than  one 
6         half. 
Account  of      Congo  Proper  being  Situated  within  the  torrid  zone, 
the  climate  is  liable  to  excelftve  heats  :  as  it  lies  on  the  Southern 
andfeafons.  Side  of  the  equinoctial,  the  feafons  are  of  courfe  oppo- 
site to  ours.     They  reckon  only  two  principal  SeaSons, 
the  Summer  and  winter  ;  the  former  begins  in  October, 
and  continues  till  February  or  March  ;  during  which 
time  the  fun's  rays  dart  with  Such  force,  that  the  at- 
mofphere  appears  to  an  European  to  be  in  a  flame. 
The  exceffive  heat,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the  equal 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  by  the  winds, 
breezes,  rains,  and  dews.     The  winter  takes  up  the 
other  part  of  the  year;  and  is  Said  by  the  natives  to 
Vol.  V. 
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be  proportionally  cold,  though  to  an  European  it  would     Conga. 

appear  hoc.     Thefe  two  SeaSons  they  divide  into  fix ' 

leii'er  ones,  viz.  Maffanza,  NeaSu,  Ecundi,  Cmitombo, 
Cniibifo,  and  Quibangala. 

Maffanza  begins  with  the  month  of  October,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  their  fpring.  The  rains  begin  to 
fall  at  that  time,  and  continue  during  the  next  two, 
and  Sometimes  three,  months.  When  they  do  So,  the 
low  lands  are  commonly  overflowed  by  the  extraor- 
dinary floods,  and  all  their  corn  carried  off.  A  dif- 
aiter  of  this  kind  is  commonly  followed  by  a  famine  ; 
for  the  lazy  inhabitants  take  no  care  to  lay  up  any 
provisions,  although  Such  misfortunes  happen  very  fre- 
quently. This  firft  feafon  they  reckon  commences  he 
the  time  the  plants  begin  to  fprmg. 

The  fecond  feafon,  Neafu,  begins  about  the  end  of 
January,  when  ihe  produce  of  their  lands  has  arrived 
at  its  full  height,  and  wants  but  a  few  days  of  being 
ripened  for  harveft.  This  firlt  crop  is  no  fooner  ga- 
thered in,  than  they  fowlKeir  fields  afrelh,  their  land 
commonly  yielding  them  two  harvests. 

The  third  and  fourth  feafons,  called  Ecundi  and 
Qi_titombo,  are  frequently  blended  together  towards 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  more  gentle  rains  be- 
gin to  fall,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  the  month  of 
May.  Thefe  two  SeaSons  are  diftinguiihed  by  the 
greater  or  lefier  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  during  that 
interval.  During  the  reft  of  the  time,  the  air  is  either 
very  clear,  hot,  and  dry  ;  or  the  clouds  being  over- 
charged with  electric  matter,  burft  out  into  the  molt 
terrible  thunders  and  lightnings,  without  yielding  the 
leaft  drop  of  rain,  though  they  feem  loaded  with  it. 

The  two  laft,  viz.  the  Quibifo  and  Quibangala, 
make  up  their  fhort  winter,  which  conlills  not  in  froft 
or  fnow,  but  in  dry,  blafting  winds,  which  Strip  the 
earth  of  all  its  verdure,  till  the  next  Maifanza  begins 
to  reftore  them  to  their  former  bloom. 

They  now  divide  their  year  into  twelve  lunar 
months,  and  begin  it  in  September.  They  have  alfo 
weeks  confiSting  of  four  days  only,  the  laft  of  which 
is  their  Sabbath  ;  and  on  it  they  religioufly  abftain  from 
every  kind  of  work.  This  practice,  the  compilers  of 
the  Univerfal  History  conjecture  to  have  arifen  from  Natives  ex- 
the  extreme  lazinefs  for  which  this  people,-  and  in-  ceffivelyin- 
deed  all  the  African  nations,  are  fo  remarkable.  To  doleut. 
this  fhameful  indolence  alfo  is  to  be  afcribed  the  little 
produce  they  reap  from  their  lands,  while  the  Portu- 
guefe Settled  among  them,  who  are  at  more  pains  in 
the  cultivation  of  theirs,  enjoy  all  manner  of  plenty. 
The  natives,  how7ever,  had  rather  run  the  rifk  of  the 
moft  terrible  famines,  than  be  at  the  tenth  part  of  the 
labour  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  take.  They  Seem  to 
think  it  below  them  to  ufe  any  other  exerciSes  than 
thofe  of  dancing,  leaping,  hunting,  fhooting,  &c. ;  the 
reft  of  their  time  they  Spend  in  fmoking,  and  down- 
right idlenefs,  committing  the  laborious  part  oS  their 
houfehold  affairs  to  their  ilaves,  or,  in  want  of  them, 
to  their  wives.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  See 
tneSe  poor  creatures  toiling  in  the  fields  and  woods 
with  a  child  tied  to  their  backs,  and  Sainting  under 
their  exceffive  labour  and  heavy  bnrdens,  or  (which 
is  Still  worSe)  hunger  and  thirft.  What  is  yet  more 
SurpriSmgly  fhameful  is,  that  though  they  have  plenty 
of  domestic  animals  which  they  might  eafily  make  uSe 
of  for  cultivating  their  grounds,  and  for  other  labori- 
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Cowgo.     ous  fervices,  and  though  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  do  it 

* * '  every  day  to  great  advantage  ;  yet  they  will  rather  fee 

their  tender  females  fink  under  their  toil  and  labour, 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  breeding  up  any  of  thefe  ufe- 
8  ful  creatures  to  their  affiflance. 
Vegetables  The  ground  produces  variety  of  grain,  but  no  corn 
producedin  or1  rice  except  what  is  cultivated  by  the  Portuguefe. 
Congo.  Their  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  grows  very  ftrong,  and 
is  well  laden.  This,  being  well  ground,  they  make 
into  bread,  or  boil  with  water  into  a  kind  of  pap.  Of 
this  they  have  four  kinds  ;  one  of  which  refembling 
what  we  call  French  wheat,  is  produced  in  plenty, 
and  makes  fome  amends  for  the  want  of  induftry  in 
the  people.  They  cultivate  alfo  a  variety  of  the  peafe 
and  bean  kind  :  but  what. they  chiefly  live  upon,  as 
moft  fuitabte  to  their  lazy  difpofirion,  is  a  kind  of  nut, 
ike  our  filberds,  which  fall  to  the  ground  of  them- 
felves,  and  are  to  be  round  every  where  ;  every  nut 
that  falls  to  the  ground  producing  a  new  fhrub  next 
year.  They  have  fcarccly  any  fruit-trees  but  what 
have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Portuguefe.  They 
have  various  forts  of  palm-trees,  ufeful  both  by  their 
fruit,  leaves,  and  their  juice,  which  is  eaiily  converted 
into  wine  ;  alfo  by  affording  a  kind  of  oil  with  which 
they  dsefs  their  victuals,  though  the  Europeans  ufe  it 
only  to  burn  in  their  lamps.  They  have  alfo  a  vaft 
number  of  plants  and  fhrubs,  which  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  defcribe  or  enumerate.  Wheat  is  the  only 
thing  that  the  ground  will  not  produce.  It  puihes 
forth,  indeed,  the  flraw  and  the  ear  ;  the  former  of 
which  grows  high  enough,  we  are  told,  to  hide  a  man 
on  horfeback,  but  the  latter  is  empty,  without  one  grain 
fit  for  ufe.  Father  Labat,  however,  who  had  lived  a 
confidcrable  time  in  fome  of  the  American  iflands, 
where  he  had  obferved  the  fame  thing,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  the  curiofity  to  examine  thofe  ears  more  care- 
fully and  had  found  fome  few  grains;  and  that,  ha- 
ving fowed  them  afrefh,  they  produced  very  long  ears, 
full  of  large  heavy  grain.  Whence  he  conjectures, 
that  if  the  Portuguefe  had  tried  the  fame  experiment 
in  their  African  fettlements,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
Hazardous  In  the  low  lands  the  grafs  grows  fo  high,  rank, 
travelling,  and  thick,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  moft  dangerous 
rcccpticles  for  wild  beafts,  ferpents,  and  other  venom- 
»us  infects  :  on  this  account  travelling  is  exceeding- 
ly hazardous,  as  they  have  few  beaten  roads  in  the 
whole  country,  and  travellers  are  obliged  to  march 
over  it  through  vaft  plains,  in  continual  danger  of  be- 
in.o-  devoured  or  ftung  to  death  ;  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  manifold  difeafes  produced  by  the  unwholefome 
dews  with  which  the  grafs  is  covered  during  fome  part 
of  the  day.  The  only  method  of  guarding  againft 
all  thefe  evils  effectually,  is  by  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs 
in  the  hot  weather,  when  it  is  quite  parched  by  die 
heat. of  the  fin:  but  even  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  greateft  danger;  becaufe  both  the  wild  beafts 
and  venomous  reptiles,  being  roofed  out  of  their 
places  of  retirement,  will  fly  furioufly  at  thofewho 
happen  to  be  in  the  way.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no 
poftbiiity  of  efcaping,  but  by  climbing  up  the  higheft 
trees,  or  defending  one's  felf  by  fire-arms  or  other 
weapons.  In  inch  emergencies,  the  natives  have  a 
much  better  chance  than  the  Europeans  ;  the  former 
beino-  able  to  climb  trees  with  furprifing  fwiftnefs ; 
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while  the  latter  muft  be  affifted  with  rope-ladders, 
which  they  commonly  caufe  their  blacks  to  carry  about 
with  them,  and  to  go  up  and  fallen  to  one  of  the 
branches. 

The  flowers  are  here  exceedingly  beautiful  and  nu- 
merous. Alihoft  every  field  and  grove  yields  a  much 
nobler  profpect  than  the  European  gardens  can  boaft 
of,  notwithfta.:ding  the  pains  beftowed  on  their  culti- 
vation. The  flowers  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
the  prodigious  variety  of  their  colours,  but  the  vaft 
quantity  of  heads  which  grow  upon  one  ftalk.  In 
.  the  day-time,  indeed,  they  feein  to  have  loft  their  na- 
tural fragrancy;  that  being  in  fome  meafure  exhaled 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  but  this  is  amply  compenfated 
after  its  fetting,  and  more  efpecially  a  little  before  its 
rifing,  when  their  fwee tnefs  is  again  condenfed,  and 
revived  by  the  coldnefs  and  dews  of  the  night,  after 
which  they  exhale  their  various  refrefhing  fcents  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  ours.  The  lilies,  which  there 
grow  naturally  in  the  fields,  valleys,  and  woods,  excel 
thofe  of  our  gardens,  not  only  in  their  extreme  white- 
nefs,  but  much  more  in  adalightful  fragrancy,  without 
offending  the  head,  as  the  European  lilies  do  by  their 
faintilh  fweetnefs.  The  tulips  which  theregrow  wild, 
though  generally  called  Ferjic,  have  fomething  fo  fur- 
prifmgly  charming  in  the  variety  and  combination  of 
their  colours,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  an  intenfe 
beholder  :  neither  do  their  flowers  grow  fingly  as 
with  us,  but  tenor  twelve  upon  one  ftalk;  and  with 
this  double  advantage,  that  they  d  iff  ufe  a  very  revi- 
ving and  agreeable  fweetnefs,  and  continue  much  long- 
er in  their  full  bloom.  Of  the  fame  nature  are  their 
tuberofes,  hyacinths,  and  oilier  native  flowers  ;  which 
fpring  up  in  vaft  groups  of  100  and  2co  from  one 
root,  though  fomewhat  fmaller  than  ours  ;  fome  of 
them  finely  variegated,  and  all  of  them  yielding  an 
agreeable  fmell.  The  rofes,  jeffamines,  and  other 
exotics  brought  thither  from  Europe  or  Am  erica,  come 
up  likewife  in  great  perfection ,;  but  require  a  conftant 
fupply  of  water,  and  diligent  attendance,  to  prevent 
!  em  from  degenerating.  The  American  jeflamine, 
in  particular,  inftead  of  fingle  flowers,  willgrowupby 
dozens  in  a  bunch  :  fome  of  them  of  anexquifite  white, 
and  others  of  the  colour  of  the  moft  vivid  fire. 

A  vaft  variety,  of  animals  of  different  kinds  are 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo ;  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  elephant.  This  creature  is  moftly  found  in  the 
province  of  Bamba,  which  abounds  with  woods,  pa- 
fture,  and  plenty  of  water;  the  elephants  delighting 
much  to  bathe  theirfelves  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  commonly  go  in  troops  of  an  hundred  or  more  ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  of  fuch  a  monftrous  fize,  that 
we  are  told  the  print  of  their  hoof  hath  meafured 
four,  wayfcven,  fpans  in  diameter.  From  the  hair  of 
their  tails,  and  that  of  fome  other  animals,  the  na- 
tives, efpecially  the  women,  weave  themfelves  col- 
lars, bracelets,  girdles,  &c.  with  variety  of  devices 
and  figures,  which  denote  their  quality ;  and  are  in 
fuch  eftcem,  that  the  hair  of  two  elephants  tails  is 
fufficient  to  buy  a  Have.  The  reafon  of  this  is.  that 
the  natives  have  not  the  art  of  taming  them,  but  are 
obliged  to  fend  fome  of  their  braveft  and  ilouteft  mea 
to  hunt  them  in  the  woods;  which  is  not  done  with- 
out great  labour  ?nd  danger,  they  being  here  ex- 
ceedingly fierce.     The  moft  common  way  cf  hunting 
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Cogno.  them  is  by  digging  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  the  too 
of  which  they  cover  with  branches  and  leaves,  as  is 
practifed  in  molt   parts  of  Alia. 

Lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  and  other  beads  of 
prey,  abound  here  in  great  plenty,  and  do  much  da- 
mage.    Here  are  alio  a  vaft  variety  of  monkeys  of  all 
iizes  and  fhapes.     The  zebra,  well  known  for  its  ex- 
treme beauty  andfwiftnefs,  is  alfo  met  with  in  this  coun- 
try.    They  have  alfo  a  variety  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
a  lies  ;  but  the  dants  feems  to  be  an  animal  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom.     It  is  Ihaped  and  coloured  much  like  an 
ox,  though  not  fo  large.  Its  fkin  is  commonly   bought 
by  the  Portugucfe,  and  fent  into  Germany  to  be  tan- 
ned and  made  into  targets,  which  are  then  called  dantes. 
The  natives   make  ufe  of  their  raw    hide  dried  to 
make  their  fhields  ;  which  are  fo  tough  that  no  arrow 
or  dart   can  pierce  them  ;  and   they  are  alfo    large 
enough  to   cover  the  whole  body.     The  creature  is 
vaftly  fwift  ;  and  when  wounded,  will  follow  the  fcent 
or  fmoke  of  the  gunpowder  with  fuch  fury,  that  the 
hunter  is  obliged  to    climb  up  a  tree  with  all  poflible 
fpeed  ;  and  this  retreat  he  always  takes  care  to  fecure 
before  he  ventures  to  fire.    The  wounded  bead  finding 
its  enemy  out  of  its  reach,  flays  for  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  will  not  flir  from  it  ;  of  which  the 
hunter  taking  the  advantage,  difpatches  it  with    re- 
peated fhots.     The  foreils  of  Congo  alfo  fwarm   with 
wild  dogs,   who,  like  the  wolves,  prey  upon  the  tame 
cattle,  and  are  fo  fierce  that  they  will  attack  armed 
men.      Their  teeth  are  exceeding  keen  and   fharp  ; 
they  never  bark,  bat  make  a  dreadful  howling  when 
familhed  or  in  purfuitof  their  prey. 

This  country  alfo  abounds  with  all  the  different 
kinds  of  birds  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  warm  cli- 
mates. One  fort,  which  they  call  birds  ofmufic,  is 
greatly  efleemed,  infomuch  that  perfons  of  the  highed 
rank  have  from  time  immemorial  taken  the  greateft 
delight  in  keeping  them  in  cages  and  aviaries  for  the 
fake  of  their  furprifing  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Congoefeare  fuperdkious  to  the  lafl  degree,  there 
are  feveral  kinds  of  birds  which  they  look  upon  as 
ominous,  and  are  fo  terrified  at  the  fight  or  hearing 
of  them,  that  if  they  were  going  to  enter  upon  ever  fo 
momentous  an  expedition,  if  they  were  met  in  coun- 
cil, or  going  to  engage  an  enemy  with  ever  fo  great 
an  advantage,  the  flight  or  cry  of  fuch  birds  would 
throw  them  into  a  general  panic,  and  difperfe  them  in 
the  utmodhade  andconfufion.  The  mod  dreadful  of 
the  ominous  kind  are  the  crows,  ravens,  bats,  and 
owls.  The  great  owl  is  the  mofl  terrible  of  all,  and 
to  him  they  give  the  name  of  kariem  pe?nba,  by  which 
words  they  likewife  denote  the  devil. 

Fifh  of  different  kinds  abound  on  the  coafls  of  Con- 
go in  great  numbers  ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  infefled 
with  fuch  numbers  of  ferpents,  fcorpions,  and  other 
venomous  infects  as  are  perhaps  fufficient  to  overba- 
lance every  natural  advantage  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
The  mofl  pernicious  and  dangerous  kind  are  the  ants  ; 
of  which  they  reckon  no  lefs  than  fix  feveral  fpecies  of 
different  colours  and  fizes  ;  all  of  them  formidable  on 
account  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  and  the  mifchief 
they  do  not  only  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  to  men 
and  beafts  ;  whom  they  will  furround  in  the  night  time, 
and  devour  even  to  the  very  bone.  It  is  a  common 
-jpradice,  we  arc  told,  to  condemn  perfons  guilty  of 
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fome atrocious  crimes  to  be  dripped naked,  tied  hand      Cor^o. 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  hole  where  thefe  infects  "— * *=~ — 
fwarm  ;  where  they  are  fure  to  be  devoured  by  them 
in  lefs  than  24  hours  to  the  very  bones.     Eat  crimi- 
nals are  not  the  only  perfons  who   are  in  danger  from 
the  jaws  of  thefe  little  devouring  infeds.  People  may 
be  attacked  by  them,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  the 
night  time,  and  while  they  are  fleeping  in  their  beds. 
This  obliges  the  natives  to   be  careful   where  they 
lie  down,  and  to  kindle  a  fmall  fire,  or  at  lead  to  have 
a  circle  of  burning  hot  embers  round  their  beds.  This 
caution  is  dill  more  neceffary  in   the  country  villages 
and  hamlets,  where  perfons  are  otherwife  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  millions  of  them  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  expedient  to  fave  one's 
felt  is  to  jump  up  as  foon  as  one  feels  the  bite,  to  bruin 
them  off  with  all  poflible  fpeed,  and  then  at  once  to  fet 
the  houfe  on  fire.     The  danger  is  dill  greater  in  tra- 
velling through  the  country  where  a  perfon  is  often 
obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  on  the  bare  ground  : 
and  may  be  overtaken  during  the  heat  of  the  day  with 
fuch  profound  fleep,  as  not  to  be  wakened  by  thefe  di- 
minutive animals  till  they  have  made  their  way  through 
the  fkin  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  nothing  will  prevent  their 
devouring  a  man   alive,  though    there  were  ever    fa 
many  hands  to  aflid  him.  In  fuch  incredible  quantities 
do  thefe  creatures  abound,  notwithdanding  the  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  who  are  continually  ferreting  the 
ants  out    of  their  retreats,  and  feed  upon   them  with 
the  utmod  avidity.     This  can  only  be  afcribed  to    thc- 
natural  lazinefs  and    indolence    of   the    inhabitants ; 
which  is  fuch,  that  they  not  only  neglect  to  rid  their 
lands  of  them  by  proper  cultivation,  but  will  differ  their 
houfes,  nay  even  their  very  churches,  to  be  undermined 
by  them.  Another  kind  of"  thefe  dedru&ive  vermin  lie 
fo  thick  upon  the  paths  and  highways,  that  a  perfon 
cannot  walk  without  treading  upon,  and  having  his 
legs  and  thighs  almod  devoured  by  them.  A  third  fort 
of  a  white  and  red  colour,  but  very  fmall,  will   gnaw 
their  way  through  the  harded  wood,  penetrate  into  a 
drong  ched,    and  in  a  little  while  devour  all   the 
cloths,  linen,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  it.     A  fourth 
fort,  fmall  ?nd  black,  leave  a  mod  intolerable  dench 
upon  every  thing  they    touch  or  crawl  over,    whe- 
ther cloths  or   houfehold-duff,  which  are   not  eafily 
fweetened   again;  or  if  they  pafs  over  victuals,  they 
are  entirely  fpoiled.     A  fifth  fort  harbour  chiefly  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  ;  and  if  a  man  chance 
to  climb  up  thither  to  fave  himfelf  from  a  wild  bead, 
he  is  fo  tormented  by  them,  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  the  jaws  of  the  one  could  make  him  endure  the 
dings  of  the  other.     A  fixth  fort  is  of  the  flying  kind  ; 
and  is  probably  one   of  the  former  kinds,    that  live 
wholly  under  ground,  till  nature  furnifhes  them  with 
wings.  After  this,  they  rife  in  fuch  fwarms  as  darken 
the  air,  and  would  make  terrible  havoc  among  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,    did  not   the  natives  come  out 
againd  them  in  whole  companies,  and  by  dint  of  flaps, 
and  other  flat  weapons,  knock  them  down  by  myriads, 
and  then  laying  them  in  heaps,  fet  fire  to  their  wings, 
which  half  broils  them  for  food.     Amidd   all  this  va- 
riety of  pernicious  infects,  however,   they  have  one 
fpecies  of  a  more  friendly  and  profitable  kind,  viz. 
the  indudrious  bee,  which  furnifhes  the  inhabitants 
with  honey  and  wax    in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  is 
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Congo,     fcarce  a  hollow  tree,  clift  of  a  rock,  or  chop  of    the     lence  or  floth,  though  attended  with  the  moft  pinching 
earth    in  which  their  combs  are   not  found  in  great     poverty,  rather  than  difgrace  the  dignity  of  their  blood 

quantities 
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,,u  .:I  ,,      ,,  by  the  leaft  effort  of  induftry,  which,   how  laudable  ^ 

Congo  ve-       With  refpect  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  kingdom  of  and  beneficial  foever,  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  only  pride  "^cc 

rypopulous  Congo,  fome  authors,  writing  either  from  mere  conjee-  a  lelfer  degree  of  flavery.     But  though  they  generally 

tare  or  at  beft  precarious  inferences,  have  reprefented  efteem  it  fo  much  below  their  dignity  to  apply  to  any 

it  as  thinly  peopled.     The  accounts  of  the  milfionaries  ufefnl  work,  they  think  it  no  difgrace  to  beg  or  fteal. 

and  Portuguefe,    however,     are  directly    oppolite   to  With  refpect  to  the  firft,    they  are  faid  to  be   the  moft 

thefe.     They  found  the  country  for  the  moft  part  co-  ihamelefs  and  importunate  beggars  in  the  world.  They 

vered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  thefe  fwarming  with  will  take  no  denial,  fpare  no  crouching,  lying,  prayers, 

inhabitants  ;  the  cities  well  filled  with  people,  parti-  to  obtain  what  they  want,  nor  curfes  and  ill  language 


cularly  the  metropolis,  which  is  faid  to  contain  above 
50,000  fouls.  The  provinces,  though  not  equally 
populous,  yet  in  the  whole  make  up  fuch  an  amount, 
as  plainly  proves,  that  what  is  wanting  in  the  one  is 
amply  made  up  by  the  other.  We  are  told,  that  the 
duchy  of  Bamba  is  ftill  able  to  raife  200,0  o  fighting 
men,  and  was  formerly  in  a  condition  to  raife  double 
that  number  ;  and  that  the  army  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
in  the  year  1665,  confifted  of  900,000  fighting  men, 
who  were  attended  by  an  infinite  number  of  women, 


when  fent  away  without  it.  With  regard  to  the  laft, 
they  deem  no  theft  unlawful  or  fcandalous,  except  it 
be  committed  in  a  private  manner,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  perfon  wronged.  It  is  efteemeel  a  piece 
of  bravery  and  gallantry  to  wrench  any  thing  from 
another  by  violence  ;  and  this  kind  of  theft  is  fo  com- 
mon, not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  alfo  among  the 
great  ones,  that  they  make  no  fcruple,  in  their  travels 
from  place  to  place,  to  feize  not  only  upon  all  the 
provisions  they  meet  with  in  towns  and  villages,  but 


children,  and  (laves.  The  numbers  of  the  Congoefe  upon  every  thing  elfe  that  falls  in  their  way.  Thefe 
will  appear  the  more  credible,  when  we  confider  the  violences  oblige  the  poor  people  to  conceal  the  few  va- 
extreme  fecundity  of  their  women,  the  hardinefs  with  luables  they  have,  in  fome  fecret  place  out  of  the 
which  they  bring  up  their  children,  and  theftoutnefs  knowledge  and  reach  of  thofe  harpies  ;  and  they  think 
and  bealthinefs  of  their  men.  In  fome  villages,  if  the  themfelves  well  off  if  they  can  efcape  a  fevere  baftona- 
miflionaries  are  to  be  credited,  the  number  of  children 
is  fo  great,  that  a  father  will  part  with  one  or  two, 
for  any  commodity  he  wants,  or  even  for  fome  trifling 
bawble  he  fancies  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  flaves  they 
fell  abroad  feldom  amounts,  connnunibus  amiis,  to  lefs 
than  15,00001-  16,000. 
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Con»-oefe  There  is  fcarce  a  nation  on  earth  thathave  a  higher 
have  a  high  opinion  of  themfelves  or  their  country,  than  the  Con- 
opinion  of  goefe,  or  that  is  more  hardened  againft  all  conviction 
themfelves.  lo  t]ic  contrary,  from  reafon,  experience,  or  the  moft 
impartial  companion  with  other  countries  in  Europe 
or  Alia.  Indeed,  it  is  impoffible  they  Ihould  think 
othcrwife,  when  it  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  their 
belief,  that  the  reft  of  the  world  was  the  work  of  an- 
gels, but  that  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  its  full  and 
ancient  extent,  was  the  handywork  of  the  Supreme 
Architect  ;  and  muft  of  courfe  have  vaft  prerogatives 
and  advantages  over  all  others.  When  told  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  European  and  Afiatic  courts,  their 
immenfe  revenues,  the  grandeur  of  their  palaces  and 
edifices,  the  richnefsandhappinefsof  theirfubjects,  the 
great  progrefs  they  have  made  in  the  arts  and  fciences, 
to  which  their  country  is  wholly  a  flranger,  they  cool- 
ly anfwer,  that  all  this  comes  vaftly  fhort  of  the  dig- 


ding,  or  other  cruel  ufage  frequently  inflicted  upon 
them,  in  order  to  make  them  difcover  the  place  of  their 
concealment. 

The  complexion  of  the  natives,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, is  black,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree  ;  fome  on>  cnarac" 
being  of  a  much  deeper  black  than  others.  Their  ter'  cu" 
hair  is  black  and  finely  curled  ;  fome  have  it  alfo  of  a  ftoms' 
dark  fandy  colour  :  their  eyes  are  moftly  of  a  fine 
lively  black  ;  but  fome  arc  of  a  dark  fea  colour.  They 
have  neither  flat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like  the  Nubians 
and  other  negroes.  Their  ftature  is  moftly  of  the 
middle  fize  ;  and,  excepting  their  black  complexion, 
they  much  refemble  the  Portuguefe.  In  their  temper 
they  are  miftruftful,  envious,  jealous,  and  treacherous; 
and  where  they  once  take  a  diftafte  or  affront,  will 
fpare  no  pains,  nor  flick  at  any  means,  however  bafe, 
to  be  avenged  of,  and  crufh  their  enemy  under  their 
feet.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  among  them  as  natural 
affection.  A  hufband,  if  an  heathen,  may  take  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  if  aChriftian,  may  have 
any  number  of  concubines,  whom  he  may  divorce  at 
pleafure,  or  even  fell  them  though  with  child.  So 
little  regard  have  they  for  their  children,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  among  them  who  will  not  fell  a  fon  or  a 


nity  and  fplendor  of  the  kings  and  kingdom  of  Congo ;     daughter,  or  perhaps  both,  for  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  col- 


and  that  there  can  be  but  one  Congo  in  the  world,  to 
the  happinefs  of  whofe  monarch  and  people  all  the 
reft  were  created  to  contribute,  and  to  whofe  treafury 
the  fea  and  rivers  pay  their  conftant  tribute  of  'zimbis 
(or  fhells,  which  are  their  current  coin)  ;  whilft  other 


lar  or  girdle  of  coral  or  beads,  and  often  for  a  botde 

of  wine  or  brandy.  Tg 

The  religion  of  the  Congoefe  in  many  parts  is  down-  Religion, 
right  idolatry,    accompanied  with  the  moft  ridiculous 
fuperftitions,  and  the  moft  abfurd  and  deteflable  rites 


princes  muff  condefcend  to  enrich  themfelves  by  dig-     invented  by  their  gangas  or  priefls;  and  even  in  thofe 
ging  through  rocks  and  mountains,  to  come  at  the  ex-     parts  where  Chriftianity  is  profefTed,  it  is  fo  darkened 


crements  of  the  earth,  fo  they  ftyle  gold  and  filver 
which  are  in  fuch  requeft  among  other  nations.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  imagine,  that  the  nations  which  come 
to  traffic  with  them,  are  forced  to  that  fervile  employ- 
ment by  their  poverty  and  the  badnefs  of  their  coun- 
try, rather  than  induced  to  it  by  luxury  or  avarice  ; 
"vvhilfl  they  themfelves  can  indulge  their  natural  indo- 
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Goverjx- 


by  fuperftitions  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  we  may 
juftly  queftion  whether  ihe  people  are  any  gainers  by 
the  exchange. 

The  government  of  this   kingdom  is  monarchical, 
and  as  defpotic  as  any  in  .Alia  or  Africa.     The  kings  ment 
are  the  fole  proprietors  of  all  the  lands  within  their 
dominions  ;  and  thefe  they  can  difpofe  of  to  whom 

they 
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they  pleafe,  upon  condition  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
out  of  them  :  upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  which, 
or  any  other  neglect,  they  tnrn  them  out.  Even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  fubjected  to  the  fame  law;  fo 
that  there  is  no  perfon  of"  any  rank  or  quality  what- 
ever that  can  bequeath  a  foot  of  land  to  his  heirs  or 
fucceffors  ;  and  when  thefe  owners  under  the  crown 
die,  the  lands  immediately  return  to  it  again,  whether 
they  were  in  their  pofTeffion,  or  had  been  left  to  ever 
fo  many  tenants  under  them  ;  fo  that  it  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  prince  whether  thefe  lands  (hall  be  conti- 
nued in  the  fame,  or  be  difpofed  into  other  hands. 
The  Portuguefe,  however,  fmce  their  fettling  in  thefe 
parts,  have  prevailed  upon  the  monarchs  to  permit  the 
heirs  and  fuccelfors  to  continue  in  the  quiet  polleffion 
of  fuch  lands,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confulions,  or  even 
rebellions,  which  the  alienation  and  deprival  of  them 
frequently  occaiioned,  and  to  oblige  the  tenants  of 
them  to  pay  their  tribute  more  exactly  and  readily 
20  than  they  did  before. 
Commerce.  St  Salvador  is  the  chief  place  of  traffic  the  Portu- 
guefe and  other  Europeans  have  in  this  country. 
There  are  thought  to  be  about  4000  of  them  fettled 
here,  who  trade  with  moil  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  chief  commodities  they  bring  thither  are  either 
the  product,  of  Brazil  or  European  manufactures. 
The  former  confifl  chiefly  of  grains,  fruits,  plants,  &c; 
the  latter  of  Turkey  carpets,  Englifli  cloth,  and  other 
{tuffs  ;  copper,  brafs  veifels,  foine  kinds  of  blue  ear- 
then-ware, rings,  and  ornaments  of  gold,  filver,  and 
other  bafer  metals  ;  coral,  glafs  beads,  bugles,  and 
other  trinkets  ;  light  fluffs  made  ©f  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  for  cloathing  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  tools 
and  other  uteniils.  In  return  for  thefe,  tbey  carry  off 
a  great  number  of  (laves,  amounting  to  15,000  or  16,000 
annually,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  Formerly 
they  ufed  alfo  to  carry  away  elephants  teeth,  furs, 
and  other  commodities  of  the  country ;  but  thefe 
branches  of  commerce  are  now  greatly  decayed,  and 
the  flave-trade  is  what  the  Portuguefe  merchants  prin- 
cipally depend  on. 

Congo,  a  term  applied   to  tea  of  the  fecond  qua- 
lity. 

CONGREGATION,  an  aifembly  of  feveral  eccle- 
fiaftics,  united  fo  as  to  conftitute  a  body. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  for  affemblies  of  cardi 
nals  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  diftributed  into  feve- 
ral chambers,  for  the  difcharge  of  certain  functions 
and  jurifdictions,  after  the  manner  of  our  offices  and 
courts.  The  firfl  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  of- 
fice, or  the  inquiiition  :  the  fecond,  that  of  jurifdic- 
tion  over  bifhops  and  regulars  :  the  third,  that  of  coun- 
cils ;  this  has  power  to  interpret  the  council  of  Trent: 
the  fourth,  that  of  cuftoms,  ceremonies,  precedencies, 
canonizations,  called  the  congregation  of  rites  :  the  fifth, 
that  of  St  Peter's  fabric,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
all  canfes  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  part  whereof 
is  due  to  the  church  of  St  Peter  :  the  fixth,  that  of 
waters,  rivers,  roads:  the  feventh,  of  fountains  and 
flreets  :  the  eighth,  that  of  the  index,  which  examines 
the  books  to  be  printed  or  corrected  :  the  ninth,  that 
of  the  council  of  flate,  for  the  management  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  pope  and  church  (fee 
C  a  merlin  go):  the  tenth,  de  bono  regimine  ;  of  which 
two  lafl  the  cardinal-nephew  is  chief ;    the  eleventh, 


that  of  money:  the  twelfth,  that  of  bifhops,  wherein  Con»re<*a- 
thofe  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  biihoprics  in  Italy        don 
are  examined  ;  this  is  held  before  the  pope  :  the  thir-         II 
teenth,  that  of  confiftorial  matters  ;   the  chief  whereof  Congreve. 
is  the  cardinal-dean :   the  fourteenth,  a  congregation  "      w       ' 
for  propagating  the  faith  (fee  College)  :    and    the 
fifteenth,   that  of  eccleliaitical  immunity,  for  fettling 
fuits  againlt  churchmen.     There  is   alfo  a    congrega- 
tion of  alms,  which  takes  care  of  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  fubfutence  of  Rome  and  the  itate  of  the 
church. 

Congregation  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  company  or  fo- 
ciety  of  religious  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order  ; 
and  making,  as  it  were,  an  inferior  order,  or  a  fubdi- 
vilion  of  the  order  itfelf.  Such  are  the  congregations 
of  the  oratory,  and  thofe  of  Cluny,  &c.  among  the 
Benedictines. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  affemblies  of  pious  perfons 
in  manner  of  fraternities,  frequent  among  the  Jefuits 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  It  is  likewife  applied  to 
the  audience  in  a  church,  particularly  as  confuting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  pariih. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  church  hiftory, 
a  feet  of  Protectants  who  reject  all  church  government, 
except  that  of  a  fingle  congregation  under  the  direction 
of  one  paftor. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  affembly  of  com. 
mifiioners,  envoys,  deputies,  &c.  from  feveral  courts 
meeting  to  concert  matters  for  their  common  good. 

Congress,  in  America,  is  the  affembly  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States.     See  America. 

Congress,  in  a  judicial  fenfe,  the  trial  made  by 
appointmentof  a  judge  before  furgeons  and  matrons,  in 
order  to  prove  whether  or  no  a  man  be  impotent,  be- 
fore fentence  is  palled  for  the  diflblutionof  a  marriage 
folicited  upon  fuch  a  complaint. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  makes  any  mention 
of  the  trial  of  virility  by  congrefs.  It  had  its  origin 
in  France  from  the  boldnefs  of  a  young  fellow,  who,  in 
open  court,  having  been  hard  preffed  by  his  wife,  de- 
manded the  congrefs.  The  judge,  furprifed  with  the 
novelty  of  the  demand,  found  it  could  not  be  denied, 
as  being  the  furefl  evidence  that  the  cafe  could  admit 
of.  In  time  it  becaufe  abranch  in  theFrench  jurifpru- 
dence,  and  was  authorifed  by  decreets  and  arrets.  It 
obtained  for  about  120  years  ;  and  was  annulled  by  an 
arret  of  parliament  in  1677,  as  being  found  precarious  ; 
fome  having  failed  under  the  experiment  out  of  mere 
modefty  and  fhame,  which  is  found  to  have  the  fame 
effect  with  actual  impotency. 

CONGREVE  (William),  a  younger  brother  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Stafford fhire.  His  father  was  employ- 
ed in  the  ftewardfhip  of  the  great  eftate  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington  in  Ireland, where  he  refided  many  years;  and 
our  author  was  born  there  in  1672.  Mr  Congreve  en- 
tered into  the  Middle-Temple  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  ftudy  the  law  ;  but  his  bias  was 
toward  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  firit  perfor- 
mance was  a  noval,  intituled,  Incognita,  or  Love  and 
Duty  reconciled.  He  foon  after  began  his  comedy  of 
the  Old  Bachelor  ;  which  was  the  amufement  of  fome 
leifure  hours  during  a  flow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illnefs 
foon  after  his  return  to  England  ;  yet  was  in  itfelf  fo 
perfect,  that  Mr  Dryden,  on  its  being  fhown  to  him, 
declared  he  had  never  in  his  life  feen  fuch  a  firft  play. 

When 
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Congreve.  When  brought  on  the  flage  in  1693,  itmei  with  fuch 
univerfal  approbation,  that  Mr  Congreve,  though  he 
was  but  19  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it,  be- 
came now  confidered  as  a  prop  to  the  declining  flage, 
and  a  riling  genius  in  dramatic  poetry.  The  next  year 
he  produced  the  Double  Dealer ;  which,  for  what  rea- 
fon  is  not  obvious,  did  not  meet  with  fo  much  fuccels 
as  the  former.  The  merit  of  his  firil  play,  however, 
had  obrained  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Lord 
Halifax,  and  f0me  peculiar  mark  of  dill  in  ct  ion  from 
Queen  Mary  ;  on  whofe  death,  which  happened  in  the 
clofe  of  this  year,  he  wrote  a  very  elegant  elegiac  pa- 
floral.  In  1695,  when  Betterton  opened  the  new 
houfe  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  Mr  Congreve,  joining 
with  him,  gave  him  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  with 
which  the  company  opened  theircampaign  ;  and  which 
met  with  fuch  luccefs,  that  they  immediately  offered 
the  author  a  fhare  in  the  management  of  the  houfe,  on 
condition  of  his  furnifhing  them  with  one  play  yearly. 
This  offer  he  accepted  ;  but  whether  through  indo- 
lence, or  that  correctnefs  which  he  looked  upon  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  his  works,  his  Mourning  Bride  did  not  come 
out  till  1697,  nor  his  Way  of  the  World 'till  two  years  af- 
ter that.  The  indifferent  fuccefs  this  laft  mentioned 
play,  though  an  exceeding  good  one,  met  with  from 
the  public,  completed  that  difgufl  to  the  theatre, 
which  a  long  conteft  with  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had 
attacked  the  immoralities  of  the  Englifli  flage,  and 
more  efpecially  fome  of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and  he 
determined  never  more  to  write  for  the  ftage.  How- 
ever, though  he  quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did  not 
lay  down  the  pen  entirely ;  but  occafionally  wrote 
many  little  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  all  of  which 
ftand  on  the  records  of  literary  fame.  It  is  very  pof- 
fible,  however,  that  he  might  not  fo  foon  have  given 
way  to  this  difguft,  had  not  the  eafinefs  of  his  cir- 
cumflances  rendered  any  fubfervience  to  the  opinions 
and  caprice  of  the  town  abfolutely  unneceMary  to  him. 
For  his  abilities  having  very  early  in  life  raifed  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
then  the  Msecenas  of  the  age;  that  nobleman,  defirous 
of  railing  fo  promifing  a  genius  above  the  neceffity  of 
too  hafly  productions,  made  him  one  of  the  commif- 
iioners  for  licenfing  hackney-coaches ;  or,  according  to 
Coxetcr,  a  commiflioner  of  the  wine-licence.  He  foon 
after  bellowed  on  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office  ;  and 
not  long  after  gave  him  a  poll  in  the  cuftoms  worth 
600  1.  per  annum.  In  the  year  1 718,  he  was  appoint- 
ed fecretary  of  Jamaica  ;  fo  that,  with  all  together,  his 
income  towards  the  later  part  of  his  life  was  upwards 
of  1200 1.  a-year. 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life 
was  foent  in  eafe  and  retirement  ;  and  he  either  did 
not,  or  affefled  not  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about 
reputation.  Yet  fome  part  of  that  con  duel:  might  pro- 
ceed from  a  degree  of  pride  ;  to  which  purpofe,  T, 
Cibber,  in  his  lives  of  the  poets,  Vol.  IV.  p.  93.  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  of  him  :  u  When  the  ce- 
lebrated Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  waited  upon  Mr 
Congreve,  and  pafled  fome  compliments  upon  the  me- 
rit and  reputation  of  his  works.  Congreve  thanked 
him;  but  at  the  fame  time  told  that  ingenious  fo- 
reigner, that  he  did  not  choofe  to  be  coniidered  as  an 
author,  but  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  that 
■fight  expected  to  be  vifued.     Voltaire  anfwered,  that 


if  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but  a  private  gentle-  Congruity, 
man,  in  all  probability  he  had  never  been  troubled  ' 
with  that  viiit.'3     He  obferves,  in  his  own  account  of 
the  tranfaclion,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difgufled  with 
fo  unfeafonable  a  piece  of  vanity. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  was  much  afflicted 
with  the  gout ;  and  making  a  tower  to  Bath  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  waters,  was  unfortunately  overturned  in 
his  chariot;  by  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  got  fome 
inward  bruife,  as  he  ever  after  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  fide;  and,  on  his  return  to  London,  continu- 
ed gradually  declining  in  his  health,  till  the  19th  of 
January  1729,  when  he  died,  aged  57;  and,  on  the 
26th  following,  wTas  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
the  pall  being  fupported  by  perfons  of  the  firft  di-, 
itinction. 

CONGRUITY,  a  fuitablenefs  or  relation  of  agree- 
ment between  thinos. 

The  terms  congruity  and  propriety  are  not  applicable 
to  any  fingle  object :  they  imply  a  plurality,  and  ob- 
vioufly  fignify  a  particular  relation  between  different 
objects.  Thus  we  currently  fay,  that  a  decent  garb  is 
fuitable  or  proper  for  a  judge  ;  modefl  behaviour  for  a 
young  woman ;  and  a  lofty  ftyle  for  an  epic  poem : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  unfuitable  or  incon- 
gruous to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  into  an  overgrown  far- 
thingale, a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarfe  and 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubjeel  in  an  elevated  flyle,  an  ele- 
vated fubject  in  a  mean  flyle,  a  firft  minifter  darning 
his  wife's  flocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  fleeves 
dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 
feems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any  other 
caufe,  but  from  ■xfenfe  of  congruity  or  propriety  ;  for, 
fuppofing  us  deflitute  of  that  fenfe,  the  terms  would 
be  to  us  unintelligible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or  pro- 
priety, wherever  perceived,  is  agreeable  ;  and  that  in- 
congruity or  impropriety,  wherever  perceived,  is  dif- 
agreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  afcertain  what  arc 
the  particular  objects  that  in  conjunction  fuggefl  thefc 
relations ;  for  there  are  many  objects  that  do  not :  the 
fea,  for  example,  viewed  in  conjun&ion  with  a  pic- 
ture, or  a  man  viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  moun- 
tain, figgeft  not  either  congruity  or  incongruity.  It 
feems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true  by  in- 
duction, that  we  never  perceive  congruity  nor  incon- 
gruity but  among  things  that  are  connected  togeiher 
by  fome  relation  ;  fuch  as  a  man  and  his  actions,  i 
principal  and  his  acceffories,  a  fubject  and  its  orna- 
ments. We  are  indeed  fo  framed  by  nature,  as,  a- 
mong  things  fo  connected,  to  require  a  certain  fuit- 
ablenefs or  correfpondence,  termed  congruity  or  pro- 
priety ;  and  to  be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppofite 
relation  of  incongruity  or  impropriety. 

If  things  connected  be  the  fubject  of  congruity,  it 
is  reafonable  before-hand  to  expect,  that  a  degree  of 
congruity  fhould  be  required  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  connection.  And  upon  examination  we 
find  this  to  hold  in  fact :  where  the  relation  is  inti- 
mate, as  between  a  caufe  and  its  effect,  a  whole  and 
its  parts,  we  require  the  flricteft  congruity  ;  but 
where  the  relation  is  flight,  or  accidental,  as  among 
things  jumbled  together  in  the  fame  place,  we  require 
little  or  no  congruity :  the  ftrideft  propriety  is  re- 
quired 
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Congrulfcy.  quired  ill  behaviour  and  manner  of  living  ;  becaufe  a 

'  man  is  connected  with  thefe  by  die  relation  of  caufe 

and  effect:  the  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the 
ground  it  {lands  upon,  is  of  the  nioft  intimate  kind ; 
and  therefore  the  fituation  of  a  great  houfe  ought  to 
be  lofty;  its  relation  to  neighbouring  hills,  rivers, 
planes,  being  that  of  propinquity  only,  demands  but 
a  fmall  fliare  of  congruity  :  among  members  of  the 
fame  club,  the  congruity  ought  to  be  confiderable, 
as  well  as  among  things  piaced  for  iliow  in  the  fame 
niche  :  among  paffengers  in  a  ftage-coach,  we  re- 
quire very  little  congruity  :  and  lefs  ftill  at  a  public 
fpectacle. 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  com- 
monly to  be  held  a  fpecies  of  it ;  and  yet  they  differ 
fo  eiTentially  as  never  to  coincide  :  beauty,  like  colour, 
is  placed  upon  a  fingle  fubject;  congruity  upon  a  plu- 
rality :  further,  a  thing  beautiful  in  itfelf,  may,  with 
relation  to  other  things,  produce  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of 
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incongruity. 

Con<mihy  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned 


bellilh  a  dancing-room  ought  to  be  all  of  them  gay.  Congruity. 
JNo  picture  is  proper  for  a  church  but  what  has  rcli-  " 
gion  for  its  fubject.  All  the  ornaments  upon  a  fhield 
ought  to  relate  to  war  ;  and  Virgil,  with  great  judg- 
ment, confines  the  carvings  upon  the  fhield  of  Aneas 
to  the  military  hiftory  of  the  Romans  :  but  this  beau- 
ty is  overlooked  by  Homer  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  fculp- 
ture  upon  the  fhield  of  Achilles,  is  of  the  arts  of  peace 
in  general,  and  of  joy  and  feftivity  in  particular  :  the 
author  of  Telemachus  betrays  the  fame  inattention,  in 
defcribing  the  fhield  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments, 
we  muft  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  fubject 
that  is  to  be  adorned,  but  alfo  to  the  circumflances  in 
which  it  is  placed  :  the  ornaments  that  are  proper  for  a 
ball,  will  appear  not  altogether  fo  decent  at  public  wor- 
fhip  ;  and  the  fame  perfon  ought  to  drefs  differently 
for  a  inarriage-feaft  and  for  a  burial. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man,  than 
his  fentiments,  words,  and  actions  ;  and  therefore  we 
require  here  the  ftricteft  conformity.     When  we  find 


iynonymous  terms  ;  but  they  are  diftinguifhable  ;  and  what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  pro- 
theprecife  meaning  of  each  muft  be  afcertained.  Con-  priety  :  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  fenfe  of  im- 
gruity  is  the  genus  of  which  propriety  is  a  fpecies  ;  propriety  is  not  lefs  lively.  Kence  the  univerfal  dif- 
for  we  call  nothing  propriety,  but  that  congruity  or  tafte  of  affectation,  which  confifts  in  making  a  mow  of 
fuitablenefs  which  ought  to  fubfift  between  fenfible  be-  greater  delicacy  and  refinement  than  is  hiked  either  to 
ings  and  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  the  character  or  circumftance  of  the  perfon. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thefe  fecondary  rela-  Congruity  and  propriety,  wherever  perceived 

lions,  we  fliall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the  molt 
confiderable  primary  relations.  The  relation  of  a  part 
to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  demands  the 
utmoft  degree  of  congruity  ;  even  the  flighteft  devia- 
tion is  difguftful. 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  furnilh- 
cd  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  fubject  and  its 
ornaments.  A  literary  performance  intended  merely 
for  amufement,  is  fufceptible  of  much  ornament,  as 
well  as  a  muiic-room  or  a  play- houfe  ;  for  in  gaiety, 
the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  relifh  for  {how  and  decora 


ap- 
pear agreeable  ;  and  every  agreeable  object  produceth 
in  the  mind  a  pleafant  emotion  :  incongruity  and  im- 
propriety, on  the  other  hand,  are  difagreeable  ;  and 
of  courfe  produce  painful  emotions.  Thefe  emo- 
tions, whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fometimes  vanifh 
without  any  confequence  ;  but  more  frequently  oc- 
cafion  other  emotions,  which  we  proceed  to  exem- 
When any  flight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an  ac- 
cidental combination  of  perfoi:s  or  things,  as  of  paf- 
fengers  in  a  ftage-coach,  or  of  individuals  dining  at 


tion.     The  moft  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper     an  ordinary  ;   the  painful  emotion  of  incongruity,  after 


in  trao-edy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-actors  :  the  truth 
is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing ;  but  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  cir- 
cumfcances,  we  look  not  for  nari're  nor  propriety  in 
thofe  which  are  acceffory.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ferious 
and  important  fubject  admits  not  much  ornament ;  nor 
a  u'jiect  that  of  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful  :  and  a 
fibject  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftinefs  and  gran- 
deur, appears  befl  in  a  drefs  altogether  plain. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  appa- 
rel ie  unfuitable  ;  which,  befides  the  incongruity,  has  a 


a  momentary  exiftence,  vaniflieth  without  producing 
any  effect.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and 
impropriety  :-  voluntary  acts,  whether  words  or  deeds, 
are  imputed  to  the  author  ;  when  proper,  we  reward 
him  with  our  efteem  ;  when  improper,  we  punifh  him 
with  our  contempt.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  a 
generous  action  fuited  to  the  character  of  the  author, 
which  raifes  in  him  and  in  every  fpectatcr  the  pleafant 
emotion  of  propriety  :  this  emotion  generates  in  the 
author  both  felf  efteem  and  joy  ;  the  former  when  he 
coniiders  the  relation  to  the  action ;  and  the  latter  when 


bed  effect  ;  for  by  contraft  it  fhows  the  meannefs  of     he  confiders  the  good  opinion  that  others  will  entertain 


appearance  in  the  flrongeft  light.  Sweetnefs  of  look 
and  manner,  requires  fimplicity  of  drefs,  joined  with 
the  greateft  elegance.  A  {lately  and  majeftic  air  re- 
quires fumptuons  apparel,  which  ought  not  to  be 
gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman 
of  confammate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned, 
and  yet  mows  beft  in  a  plain  drefs : 

1 For  lovelinefs 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is  when  unadjrn'd,  adorn'd  the  mofL 

Thorn/en's  Autumn,  20S. 

Congruitv  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  orna- 
ment, but  alfo  ~the  kind.     The  ornaments  that  em- 

3 


of  him  :  the  fame  emotion  of  propriety  produceth  in 
the  fpectators  efteem  for  the  author  of  the  action  ;  2nd 
when  they  think  of  themfelves,  it  alfo  produceth,  by 
means  of  contraft,  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  difco- 
ver  the  effects  of  an  unfuitable  action,  we  muft  invert 
each  of  thefe  circumflances  :  the  painful  emotion  of 
impropriety  generates  in  the  author  of  the  action  both 
humility  and  fhame  ;  the  former  when  he  confiders 
his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when  he  con- 
fiders what  others  will  think  of  him  :  the  fame  emo- 
tion of  impropriety  produceth  in  the  fpectators  con- 
tempt for  the  author  of  the  aftion  ;  and  it  alfo  pro- 
duceth, bv    means  of  contraft,  when   they   think  of 
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Congruity.  themfclves,  an  emotion  of  felf-efleem.     Here  then  are 

' * '  many  different  emotions,  derived  from  the  fame  action, 

conlidered  in  different  views  by  different  perforis  ;  a 
machine  provided  with  many  fp rings,  and  not  a  little 
complicated.  Propriety  of  action,  it  would  feem,  is 
a  chief  favourite  of  nature,  when  fuch  care  and  foli- 
citude  is  bellowed  upon  it.  It  is  not  left  to  our 
own  choice;  but,  like  juftice,  is  required  at  our 
hands  ;  and,  like  juilice,  is  enforced  by  natural  re- 
wards  and  puniihments  :  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity, 
do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  improper  ;  he  fuffers  the 
chaftifement  of  contempt  inflicted  by  others,  and  of 
fhame  indicted  by  himfelf.  An  apparatus  fo  compli- 
cated, and  fo  fmgular,  ought  to  roufe  our  attention  : 
for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  we  may  con. 
elude  with  great  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
the  human  conllitution  is  intended  for  fome  valuable 
purpole. 

A  grofs  impropriety  is  punifhed  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  which  are  vented  againft  the  offender  by 
correfponding  external  expreflions  :  nor  is  even  the 
flighteit  impropriety  fuffered  to  pafs  without  fome  de- 
gree of  contempt.  But  there  are  improprieties,  of 
the  (lighter  kind,  that  provoke  laughter  :  of  which 
we  have  examples  without  end,  in  the  blunders  and 
abfurdities  of  our  own  fpecies  :  fuch  improprieties  re- 
ceive a  different  punifhment,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows.  The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter 
occaiioned  by  an  impropriety  of  this  kind,  uniting  in- 
timately in  the  mind  of  the  fpectator,  are  expreffed 
externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  termed  a  laugh 
of  derifion  or/coru.  An  impropriety  that  thus  moves 
not  only  contempt,  but  laughter,  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  epithet  of  ridiculous  ;  and  a  laugh  of  derifion  or 
fcorn  is  the  punifhment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor 
ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of 
inflicting  this  punifhment,  as  fometimes  to  exert  iteven 
againft  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpecies  :  witnefs  a  tur- 
ky  cock  fwelling  with  pride,  and  flrutting  with  difplay- 
ed  feathers  ;  a  ridiculous  object,  which  in  a  gay  mood 
is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derifion. 

We  muft  not  expect,  that  thefe  different  impro- 
prieties are  feparated  by  diftinct  boundaries  :  for  of 
improprieties,,  from  the  flight  eft  to  the  moft  grofs, 
from  the  moft  rifible  to  the  moft  ferious,  there  are  de- 
grees without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing  fome 
unbecoming  actions,  too  rifible  for  anger,  and  too  fe- 
rious for  derifion,  the  fpectator  feels  a  fort  of  mixt 
emotion,  partaking  both  of  derifion  and  of  anger  ; 
which  accounts  for  an  expreffion,  common  with  refpect 
to  the  impropriety  of  fome  actions,  that  we  know  not 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  cafe  of  a 
rifible  impropriety,  which  is  always  flight,  the  con- 
tempt we  have  for  the  offender  is  extremely  faint,  tlio' 
derifion,  its  gratification,  is  extremely  pleafant.  This 
difproportion  between  a  paffton  and  its  gratification, 
feems  not  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In 
looking  about  for  a  folution,  we  muft  reflect  upon 
what  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  improper  action  not 
only  moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  alfo,  by 
means  of  contrail,  fwells  the  good  opinion  we  have 
of  ourfelves.  This  contributes,  more  than  any  other 
article,  to  the  pleafure  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies 
and  abfurdities  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  well  known, 
that  they  who  put  the  greateft  value  upon  themfelves 
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are  the  moft  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Pride,  which  is  Congruity. 
a  vivid  pallion,  pleafant  in  itfelf,  and  not  kfs  fo  in  N 
its  gratification,  would  lingly  be  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  pleafure  of  ridicule,  without  borrowing  any 
aid  from  contempt.  Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a 
noted  obfervation,  That  we  are  the  moft  difpofed  to 
ridicule  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  of  others,  when 
we  are  in  high  fpirits;  for  in  high  fpirits,  f elf-conceit 
difplays  itfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

"With  regard  to  the  final  caufes  of  congruity  and 
impropriety;  one,  regarding  congruity,  is  pretty  ob- 
vious, that  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  as  one  principle  of 
the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
our  entertainment.  Congruity,  indeed,  with  refpect 
to  quantity,  coincides  with  proportion  :  when  the 
parts  of  a  building  are  nicely  adjufted  to  each  other, 
it  may  be  faid  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable  by  the 
congruity  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 
But  propriety,  which  regards  voluntary  agents  only, 
can  never  be  the  fame  with  proportion  :  a  very  long 
nofe  is  difproportioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  impro- 
per. In  fome  inftances,  it  is  true,  impropriety  coin- 
cides with  difproportion  in  the  fame  fubject,  but  never 
in  the  fame  refpect ;  for  example,  a  very  little  man 
buckled  to  a  long  toledo  :  conlidering  the  man  and  the 
fword  with  refpect  to  lize,  we  perceive  a  difpropor- 
tion ;  confidering  the  fword  as  the  choice  of  the  man, 
we  perceive  an  impropriety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpect  to  miftakes, 
blunders,  and  abfurdities,  is  happily  contrived  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  In  the  fpeetators,  it  is  productive 
of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent  recreation  in  an  in- 
terval from  bulinefs.  But  this  is  a  trifle  in  refpect  of 
what  follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  fubject  of  ridi- 
cule ;  and  to  punifh  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  an  abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his 
guard  in  time  coming.  Thus  even  the  moft  innocent 
blunder  is  not  committed  with  impunity  ;  becaufe, 
were  errors  licenfed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  inatten- 
tion would  grow  into  a  habit,  and  be  the  occafion  of 
much  hurt. 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is 
of  all  the  moft  illuftrious.  To  have  a  juft  notion  of 
it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpect  others  muft  be  diftin- 
guifhed from  thofc  that  refpect  ourfelves.  Fidelity, 
gratitude,  and  the  forbearing  injury,  are  examples  of 
the  firft  fort  ;  temperance,  modefty,  firmnefs  of  mind, 
are  examples  of  the  other  :  the  former  are  made  duties 
by  the  fenfe  of  juftice  ;  the  latter  by  the  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety. Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety, that  muft  roufe  our  attention.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  intereft  of  every  man,  to  fait  his  behaviour 
to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted 
him  by  Providence  ;  for  fuch  rational  conduct  con- 
tributes in  every  refpect  to  happinefs,  by  preferving 
health,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  the  efteem  of 
others,  and,  v,  hich  of  all  is  the  greateft  blefung,  by 
gaining  a  juftly-founded  fclf-efteem.  But  in  a  matter 
fo  eflential  to  our  well-being,  even  felf-intereft  is  not 
relied  on  :  the  powerful  authority  of  duty  is  fuperad- 
ded  to  the  motive  of  intereft.  The  God  of  nature,  in 
all  things  eflential  to  our  happinefs,  hath  obferved  one 
uniform  method  :  tc  keep  us  fteady  in  our  conduct,  he 
hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws  and  principles, 
which  prevent  many  aberrations,  that  would  daily  hap- 
pen were  we  totally  furrendered  to  fo  fallible  a  guide  as 
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Congruky.  human  reafon.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  confidered 
in  another  light,  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates 
our  conduct  with  refpect  to  oarfelves  ;  as  juftice  is  the 
natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduct  with  refpect  to 
others.  We  call  propriety  a  law,  not  lefs  than  juftice  ; 
becaufe  both  are  equally  rules  of  conduct  that  ought 
to  be  obeyed  :  propriety  includes  this  obligation  ;  for 
to  fay  an  action  is  proper,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay, 
that  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  and  to  fay  it  is  impro- 
per, is,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  it  ought  to  be  for- 
borne. It  is  this  very  character  of  ought  and  Jhould 
that  makes  juftice  a  law  to  us  ;  and  the  fame  charac- 
ter is  applicable  to  propriety,  though  perhaps  more 
faintly  than  to  juftice  :  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind  ;  and  we  ought,  vithout  helitation 
or  reluctance,  to  fubmit  equally  to  the  government  of 
both. 

But  it  muft,  in  the  next  place,  be  obferved,  that  to 
the  fenfe  of  propriety,  as  well  as  of  juftice,  are  annexed 
the  functions  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  which  evi- 
dently prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  fatisfaction  a  man  hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined 
with  the  efteem  and  good-will  of  others,  is  the  reward 
that  belongs  to  both  equally.  The  puniihments  alio, 
though  not   the  fame,  are.  nearly  allied  ;  and  differ  in 
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degree  more  than  in  quality.  Difobedience  to  the  law 
of  juftice,  is  punilhed  with  remorfe  ;  difobedience  to 
the  law  of  propriety,  with  ihame,  which  is  remorfe  in 
a  lower  degree.  ±,very  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  ju- 
ftice raifes  indignation  in  the  beholder ;  and  fo  doth 
every  flagrant  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  propriety. 
Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder  puniihment: 
they  are  always  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  with  derifion.  In  general,  it  is 
true,  that  the  rewards  and  punifhments  annexed  to  the 
fenfe  of  propriety,  are  (lighter  in  degree  than  thofc 
annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  juftice  :  which  is  wifely  or- 
dered, becaufe  duty  to  others  is  ftill  more  elfential  to 
fociety  than  duty  to  ourfelves ;  for  fociety  could  not 
fubfift  a  moment  were  individuals  not  protected  from 
the  headftrong  and  turbulent  paflion  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

CONI,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy  in  Piedmont,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  territory  of  that  name,  with  a  good  citadel. 
The  town  being  divided  into  two  factions,  it  furrender- 
ed  to  the  French  in  164*  ;  but  was  reftored  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  foon  after.  It  is  feated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  GrefTe  and  Sture.  E.  Long.  7. 
N.  Lat.  44.  23. 
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ARE  curve  lines  formed  by  the  interfections  of  a 
cone  and  plane. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  the  vertex, 
the  fection  will  be  a  triangle  ABC,  Plate  CXLVI. 
fig.  1. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe,  the 
fection  will  be  a  circle,  if  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DEF, 
fig.  1.  in  fuch  a  direction,  that  the  iide  AC  of  a  tri- 
angle paffiag  through  the  vertex,  and  having  its  bafe 
BC  perpendicular  to  EF,  may  be  parallel  to  DP,  the 
fection  is  a  parabola ;  if  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DR., 
fig.  2.  meeting  AC,  the  fection  is  an  cilipfe  ;  and  if  it 
be  cut  by  a  plane  DMO,  fig.  3.  which  ihould  meet  AC 
extended  beyond  A,  it  is  an  hyperbola. 

If  any  line  HG,  fig.  1.  be  drawn  in  a  parabola  per- 
pendicular to  DP,  the  fquare  of  HG  will  be  to  the 
fquare  of  EP,  as  DG  to  DP ;  for  let  LHK  be  a  fec- 
tion parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  therefore  a  circle,  the 
rectangle  LGK  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  HG, 
and  the  rectangle  BPC  equal  to  the  fquare  of  EP  ; 
therefore  thefe  fquares  will  be  to  each  other  as  their 
rectangles  ;  that  is,  as  BP  to  LG,  that  is  DP  to  DG. 

Sect.   i.     D^fcription  of  Conic  Sections  011  a  Plane. 

1.    PARABOLA. 

"  Let  AB,  fig.  4.  be  any  right  line,  andC  any  point 
11  without  ir,  and  DKF  a  ruler,  whichlet  be  placed  in 
"  the  fame  pJane  in  which  the  right  line  and  point  are, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  fide  of  it,  as  DK,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  right  line  AB,  and  the  other  fide  KF 
coincide  with  the  point  C ;  and  at  F,  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  fide  KF,  let  be  fixed  one  end  of  the  thread 
FNC,  whofe  length  is  equal  to  KF,  and  the  other 
extremity  of  it  at  the  point  C,  and  let  part  of  the 
thread,  as  FG,  be  brought  clofe  to  the  fideKF  by 
"  a  fmall  pinG;  then  let  the  fquare  DKF  be  moved 
Vol.  V. 
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«  from  B  towards  A,  fo  that  all  the  while  its  fide  DK 
"  be  applied  clofe  to  the  line  BA,  and  in  the  mean 
"  time  the  thread  being  extended  will  always  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  the  fide  KF,  being  ftopt  from  going  from 
"  it  by  means  of  the  fmall  pin;  and  by  the  motion  of 
"  the  fmall  pin  N  there  will  be  defcribed  a  certain 
"  curve,  which  is  called  a.fe7Jii-parabo/a. 

"  And  if  the  fquare  be  brought  to  its  firft  given  po- 
"  fition,  and  in  the  fame  manner  be  moved  along  the 
"  line  AB,  from  B  towards  H,  the  other  femi-para- 
"  bola  will  be  defcribed." 

The  line  AB  is  called  the  direClrix;  C,  the  focus  ; 
any  line  perpendicular  to  AB,  a  diameter ;  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  curve,  its  vertex ;  and  four  times 
the  diftance  of  the  vertex  from  the  directrix,  its  latus 
rectum  or  parameter. 

2.     ELLIPSE. 

u  If  any  two  points,  as  A  and  B,  fig.  5.  be  taken 
in  any  plane,  and  in  them  are  fixed  the  extremities 
of  a  thread,  whofe  length  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
tance-between  the  points,  and  the  thread  extended 
by  means  of  a  fmall  pin  C,  and  if  the  pin  be  moved 
round  from  any  point  until  it  return  to  the  place 
"  from  whence  it  began  to  move,  the  thread  being 
"  extended  during  the  whole  rime  of  the  revolution, 
f<  the  figure  which  the  fmall  pin  by  this  revolution 
"  defcribes  is  ca'led  an  eA'ipfe." 

The  points  AB  are  called  the  foci ;  D,  the  centre  ■ 
EF,  ihctrajifverfe  ar.is  ;  GH,  the  tejfer  axis  ;  and  any 
other  line  palling  through  D,  a  diameter. 

3.    HYPERBOLA. 

«  If  to  the  point  A,  fig.  6.  in  any  plane,  one  end 
"  of  the  rule  AB  be  placed,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
"  about  that  point,  as  a  centre,  it  may  freely  move ; 
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"  and  if  to  the  other  end  B,  of  the  rale  AB,  be  fixed 
"  the  extremity  of  the  thread  BDC,  whofe  length  is 
"  fmaller  than  the  rule  AB,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
"  thread,  being  fixed  in  the  point  C,  coinciding  with 

the  iide  of  the  rule  AB,  which  is  in  the  fame  plane 

with  the  given  point  A ;  and  let  part  of  the  thread, 

as  BD,  be  brought  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  rule  AB, 

by  means  of  a  fmall  pin  D ;  then  let  the  rule  be 

moved  about  the  point  A,  from  C  towards  T,   the 

thread  all  the  while  being  extended,  and  the  re- 
(<  maining  part  coinciding  with  the  iide  of  the  rule 
"  being  itopt  from  going  from  it  by  means  of  the 
"  fmall  pin,  and  by  the  motion  ^of  the  fmall  pin  D,  a 
"  certain  figure  is  defcribed  which  is  called  ihefemi- 
<(  hyperbola." 

The  other  femi-hyperbola  is  defcribed  in  the  fame 
way,  and  the  oppofite  HlvF,  by  fixing  the  ruler  to 
C,  and  the  thread  to  A,  and  defcribing  it  in  the  fame 
manner.  A  and  C  are  called/oci ;  the  point  G,  which 
bifects  AC,  the  centre  ;  KE,  the  tranfverfe  axis ;  aline 
drawn  through  the  centre  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  a 
tranfverfe  diameter ;  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre, 
perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  cut  off  by 
the  circle  MN,  whofe  centre  is  E,  and  radius  equal  to 
CG,  is  called  thejecond axis. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  vertex  E,  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  fecond  axis  GP  and  GO  be  joined,  they 
are  called  ajfymptotes.  Any  line  drawn  through  the 
centre,  not  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  part  of  a  tangent  parallel  to  it,  and  in- 
tercepted betwixt  the  afTymptotes,  is  called  a  fecond 
diatfieter. 

An  ordinate  to  any  fection  is  a  line  bifected  by  a 
diameter  and  the  abfcifla,  the  part  of  the  diameter  cut 
off  by  the  ordinate. 

Conjugate  diameters  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola 
are  fuch  as  mutually  bifect  lines  parallel  to  the  other  ; 
and  a  third  proportional  to  two  conjugate  diameters 
is  called  the  latus  rettum  of  that  diameter,  which  is  the 
firit  in  the  proportion. 

In  the  parabola,  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to 
the  focus  are  equal  to  perpendiculars  to  the  directrix  ; 
being  both  equal  to  the  part  of  the  thread  feparated 
from  the  ruler. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  two  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  curve  to  the  foci  are  equal  to  each  other,  being 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  thread;  they  are  alfo  equal 
to  the  tranfverfe  axis.  In  the  hyperbola  the  difference 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  foci  is  equal, 
being  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  lengths  of  the  ru- 
ler and  thread,  and  is  equal  to  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

From  thefe  fundamental  properties  all  the  others  are 
derived. 

The  ellipfe  returns  into  irfelf.  The  parabola  and 
hyperbola  may  be  extended  without  limit. 

Every  line  perpendicular  to  the  directrix  of  a  pa- 
rabola meets  it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards 
within  it;  and  every  line  drawn  from  the  focus  meets 
it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards  without  it.  And 
every  line  that  pafles  through  a  parabola,  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  directrix,  will  meet  it  again,  but  only 
once. 

Every  line  paffing  through  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe 
is  bifected  by  it ;  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  the  greateft  of 
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all  thefe  lines  ;  the  leffer  axis  the  leafl ;  and  thefe  near- 
er the  tranfverfe  axis  greater  than  thofe  more  remote. 

In  the  hyperbola,  every  line  paffing  through  the 
centre,  is  bifected  by  the  oppofite  hyperbola,  and  the 
tranfverfe  axis  is  the  leafl  of  all  thefe  lines ;  alfo  the 
fecond  axis  is  the  leafl:  of  all  the  fecond  diameters. 
Every  line  drawn  from  the  centre  within  the  angle 
contained  by  the  alfymptotes,  meets  at  once,  and  falls 
afterwards  within  it;  and  every  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  without  that  angle,  never  meets  it;  and  a 
line  which  cuts  one  of  the  afTymptotes,  and  cuts  the 
other  extended  beyond  the  centre,  will  meet  both  the 
oppofite  hyperbolas  in  one  point. 

If  a  line  GM,  fig.  4.  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  a 
parabola  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  will  be  an  ordi- 
nate to  the  axis,  and  its  fquare  will  be  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  abfeiifa  MI  and  latus  rectum  ;  for, 
becaufe  GMC  is  a  right  angle,  GMq  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  GCq  and  CM9;  but  GC  is  equal  to  GE, 
which  is  equal  to  MB  ;  therefore  GMq  is  equal  to 
BMq — CMq;  which,  becaufe  CI  and  IB  aie  equal,  is 
(8  Euc  2.)  equal  to  four  times  the  rectangle  under  MI 
and  IB,  or  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  MI  and  the 
latus  rectum. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  different  ordinates  be 
drawn  to  the  axis,  their  fquares  being  each  equal  to 
the  rectangle  under  the  abfeiifa  and  latus  rectum,  will 
be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  the  abfciilas, 
which  is  the  fame  property  as  was  fhown  before  to 
take  place  in  the  parabola  cut  from  the  cone,  and 
proves  thofe  curves  to  be  the  fame. 

This  property  is  extended  alfo  to  the  ordinates  of 
other  diameters,  whofe  fquares  are  equal  to  the  rec- 
tangle under  the  abfeiifas  and  parameters  of  their  re- 
fpective  diameters. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  fegments  of  the  diameter,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  to  which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the 
firft  diameter  to  its  latus  rectum;  that  is,  LKq  fig.  5. 
is  to  EKF  as  £Fq  to  GHq. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to 
the  rectangle  contained  under  the  fegments  of  the  dia- 
meters betwixt  its  vertices,  as  the  fquare  of  the  dia- 
meter parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the  fquare  of  the  dia- 
meter to  which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the  firft  diameter 
to  its  latus  rectum;  that  is,  SXq  is  to  EXK  as  MNq 
to  KEq. 

Or  if  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  a  fecond  diameter, 
its  fquare  will  be  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  fe- 
cond diameter,  and  of  the  line  intercepted  betwixt 
the  ordinate  and  centre,  in  the  fame  proportion":  that 
is,  RZq  fig.  6..  is  to  ZGq  added  to  GMq,  as  KEq  to 
MNl  Thefe  are  the  mofl  important  properties  of 
the  conic  fections;  and.  by  means  of  thefe,  it  is  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  figures  are  the  fame  defcribed  on 
a  plane  as  cut  from  the  cone  ;  which  we  have  demon- 
flrated  in  the  cafe  of  the  parabola. 

Sect.  II .     Equations  of  the  Conic  Sections 

Are  derived  from  the  above  properties.  The  equa- 
tion of  any  curve,  is  an  algebraic  expreflion,  which 
denotes  the  relation  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  abfcifla; 
the  abfcifla  being  equal  to  x,  and  the  ordinate  equal  toy. 

If 


Sect.  II. 

If  p  be  the  parameter  of  a  parabola,  then  yz  ~px  ; 
which  is  an  equation  for  all  parabolas. 

If  a  be  the  diameter,  of  an  ellipfe,  p  its  parameter; 
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equation  for  all  ellipfes. 

If  a  be  a  tranfverfe  diameter  of  a  hyperbola,  p  its 
parameter;    then  y'  :  a  x+xx  :   :  p   :  a,  and  y*   =. 


— Xix+xx. 

a 


If  a  be  a  fecond  diameter  of  an  hyperbola,  then  y  *  = 
p  :  a ;  and^J  s — xaa+xx;     which    are   e- 


MG,  that  is,  the  fqtiare  of  PE  is  to  the  fquare  of  GE, 
as  the  fquares  ZG  and  the  fquare  of  MG  together, 
to  the  fquare  of  SZ  or  GX  :  and  the  fquares  of  RX 
and  GX  are  in  the  fame  proportion,  becaafe  the  tri- 
angles RXG,  PEG  are  equiangular ;  therefore  the 
fquares  ZG  and  MG  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  RX  ; 
from  which,  taking  the  equal  fquares  of  SX  and  ZG, 
there  remains  the  rectangle  RSV,  equal  to  the  fquare 
ofMG. 

3.  Hence,  if  right  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  fe- 
cond axis,  cutting  an  hyperbola  and  its  affymptotes, 
the  rectangles  contained  betwixt  the  hyberbola  and 
points  where  the  lines  cut  the  affymptotes  will  be  e- 
qual  to  each  other;  for  they  are  feverally  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  the  fecond  axis. 

4.  If  from  any  points,  ^andS,  in  a  hyperbola,  there 
be  drawn  lines  parallel  to  the  affymptotes  da  SQ^and 
Sb  dc,  the  rectangle  1  nder  d  a  and  d  c  will  be  equal  to 
the  rectangle  under  QS  and  S4;  alfo  the  parallelo- 
grams d  a,  G  c,  and  SQG  £,  which  are  equiangular, 
and  consequently  proportional  to  the  rectangles,  are 
equal. 

For  draw  YW  RV  parallel  to  the  fecond  axis,  the 
rectangle  Y  d  W  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  RSV  ; 
wherefore,  WD  is  to  SV  as  RS  is  to  dY.  But  be- 
caufe  the  triangles  P-QS,  AYD,  and  GSVcdW,  are 
equiangular,  W  d  is  to  SV  as  c  d  to  S  b,  and  Pi.  S  is  to 
DY  as  SO^to  da ;  wherefore,  d  c  is  to  S  b  as  SQ,  to 
da  :  and  the  rectangle  d  c,  da,  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle OS,  S  b. 

5.  The  affymptotes  always  approach  nearer  the  hy- 
perbola. 

For,  becanfe  the  rectangle  under  SQ^and  S  b  or 
QG,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  d a  and  dc,  or 
AG,  and  QG  is  greater  than  a  G  ;  therefore  a  d  is 
greater  than  OS. 

9.  The  affymptotes  come  nearer  the  hyperbola  than 
any  aflignable  diftance. 

Let  X  be  any  fmallline.  Take  any  point,  as  d,  in 
the  hyperbola,  and  draw  da,  d c,  parallel  to  the  af- 
fymptotes ;  and  as  X  is  to  d  a,  fo  let  a  G  be  to  GQ. 
Draw  QS  parallel  to  a  d,  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  S, 
then  QS  will  be  equal  to  X.  For  the  rectangle  SQG 
The  parallelogram  formed  by  tangents  drawn  thro'  wjU  be  equal  to  the  reftangle  da  G  ;  and  consequently 
the  vertices  of  any  conjugate  diameters,  in  the  fame     SO  is  to  d  a  as  AG  to  GO- 
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quations  for  all  hyperbolas. 

As  all  thefe  equations  are  expreffed  by  the  fecond 
powers  of  x  aiidj,  all  conic  Sections  are  curves  of  the 
fecond  order ;  and  converfely,  the  locus  of  every 
quadratic  equation  is  a  conic  Section,  and  is  a  parabola, 
ellipfe,  or  hyperbola,  according  as  the  form  of  the 
equation  corresponds  with  the  above  ones,  or  with 
fome  other  deduced  from  lines  drawn  in  a  different 
manner  with  refptct  to  the  Section. 

Sect.  III.     General  Properties  of  Conic  Seclions. 

A  tangent  to  a  parabola  bifects  the  angle  contain- 
ed by  the  lines  drawn  to  the  focus  and  directrix  ;  in 
an  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  it  bifects  the  angle  contained 
by  the  lines  drawn  to  ihe  foci. 

In  all  the  feclions,  lines  parallei  to  the  tangent  are 
ordinates  to  the  diameter  palling  through  the  point  of 
contact;  and  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  the  diame- 
ters parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  thofe  palling  through 
the  points  of  contact,  are  mutually  conjugate  to  each 
other.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  from  a  point  to  a  di- 
ameter, and  a  tangent  from  the  fame  point  which 
meets  the  diameter  produced  ;  in  the  parabola,  the 
part  of  the  diameter  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  tan- 
gent will  be  hifected  in  the  vertex  ;  and  in  the  ellipfe 
and  hyperbola,  the  femi-diameter  will  be  a  mean  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  Segments  of  the  diameter  betwixt 
the  centre  and  ordinate,  and  betwixt  the  centre  and 
tangent. 


ellipfe  or  hyperbola,  will  be  equal  to  each  other 
Sect.  IV.     Properties  peculiar  to  the  Hyperbola. 

As  the  hyperbola  has  fome  curious  properties  ari- 
sing from  its  affymptotes,  which  appear  at  firft  view 
almoft  iucredible,  wefhall  briefly  demonstrate  them  : 

1.  The  hyperbola  and  its  affymptotes  never  meet  ; 
if  not,  let  them  meet  in  S,  fig.  6.  ;  then  by  the  pro- 
perty of  the  curve  the  rectangle  KXEis  to  SXq  as 
GE9  to  GM'  or  EPq  ;  that  is,  as  GXq  to  SXq ;  where- 
fore, KXE  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare   of  GX  ;  but 

the  rectangle  KXE,  together  with  the  fquare  of  GE,     of  the  alfymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  the  fpace  a  QS  d, 
is  alfo  equal  to  the  fquare  of  GX  ;  which  is  abfurd.         bounded  by  theSe  parallel  lines,  the  affymptotes  and 

2.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  a  hyperbola   parallel     the  hyperbola  will  be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  a  O^, 
to  its  Second  axis,  the  rectangle,  by  the  Segments  of 
that  line,  betwixt  the  point  in  the  hyperbola  and  the 
affymptotes,  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond 
axis. 


If  any  point  be  taken  in  the  aflymptote  below  O^, 
it  can  eafily  be  fhown  that  its  diftance  is  lefs  than  the 
lineX. 

Sect.  V.  Areas  contained by  Conic  Seclions. 

The  area  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to  i.  the  area  of  a 
circumfcribed  parallelogram. 

The  area  of  an  ellipfe  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle 
whofe  diameter  is  a  mean  proportional  betwixt  its 
greater  and  leffer  axes. 

If  two  lines  a  d and  QS,  be  drawn  parallel  to  one 


For  if  SZ,  fig.  6.  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  fe- 
cond axis,  by  the  property  of  the  curve,  the  fquare  of 


whofe  module  is  a  d,  Supposing  a  G  eqral  to  unity 

Sect.   VI.  Curvature  of  Conic  Seclions. 

The  curvature  of  any  conic  Section,  at  the  vertices 
of  its  axis  is  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  whofe 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  parameter  of  its  axis. 

T  t2  If 
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If  a  tangent  be  drawn  from  any  other  point  of  a 
conic  fection,  the  curvature  of  [he  fection  in  that  point 
will  be  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  to  which  the 
fame  line  is  a  tangent,  and  which  cuts  off  from  the 
diameter  of  the  fection,  drawn  through  the  point,  a 
part  equal  to  its  parameter. 

Sect.  VII.  Ufes  of  Conic  Sections. 

Any  body,  projected  from  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
defcribes  a  parabola,  to  which  the  direction  wherein 
it  is  projected  is  a  tangent  :  and  the  di fiance  of  the 
directrix  is  equal  to  the  height  from  which  a  body 
mufl  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity  wherewith  it  is  pro- 
jected:, hence  the  properties  of  the  parabola  are  the 
foundation  of  gunnery. 

All  bodies  acted  on  by  a  central  force,  which  de- 
creases as  the  fquare  of  the  diftances  increafes,  and 


The  great  principle  of  gravitation  ads  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  defcribe  conic  lec- 
tions having  the  fun  in  one  of  the  foci ;  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  are  ellipfes,  whofe  tranfverfe  and  lefler 
diameters  are  nearly  equal:  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  comets  defcribe  ellipfes  with  very  unequal  axes, 
and  fo  return  after  a  great  number  of  years;  or  whe- 
ther they  defcribe  parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  in  which 
cafe  they  will  never  return. 

Sect.  VIII.  Ufes  of  Conk  Sections  in  the  Solution  of 
Geometrical  Problems. 

Many  problems  can  be  folved  by  conic  fections  that 
cannot  be  folved  by  right  lines  and  circles.  The  fol- 
lowing theorems,  which  follow  from  the  fimpler  pro- 
perties of  the  fections,  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  this. 

A  point  equally  diftant  from  a  given  point  and  a  gi- 


impreiTed  with   any    projectile    motion,  making  any     ven  line,  is  lituated  in  a  given  parabola. 


ano-le  with  the  direction  of  the  central  force,  muft  de- 
fcribe  conic  fections,  having  the  central  force  in  one 
of  the  foci,  and  will  defcribe  parabolas,  ellipfes,  and 
hyperbolas,  according  to  the  proportion  betwixt  the 
central  and  projectile  force.  This  is  proved  by  direct 
demonflration. 


A  point,  the  fum  of  whofe  diftances  from  two  given 
points  is  given,  is  lituated  in  a  given  ellipfe. 

A  point,  the  difference  of  whofe  diftances  from  two 
given  points  is  given,  is  lituated  in  a  given  hyper- 
bola. 
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Conichthy-      CONICHTHYODONTES,    or    Plectronit;e, 
odontes    in  natural  hiilory,  one  of  the  three  names  the  foilile 
II         teeth  of  fifties  are  known  by. 
Comffal*.        CONIFERS,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
Fragmentamethodi naturalisoi  Linnasus,  containing  the 
following  genera,  viz.  cupreflbs,  ephedra,  equifetum, 
juniperus,  pinus,  taxus,  thuja. 

CONIFEROUS  trees,  fuch  as  bear  hard  dry  feed- 
veffels  of  a  conical  figure  ;  confifting  of  feveral  woody 
parts,  being  moftly  fcaly,  adhering  clofely  together, 
and  Separating  when  ripe. 

CONIMBRICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lnfita- 
nia,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Monda ;  from  the 
ruins  of  which  arofe  Coimbra,  in  its  neigbourhood,  a 
city  of  Portugal.     W.  Long.  9.  5.  Lat.  40.  16. 

CONfNGSECK,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long. 
9.  23.  N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

CONJOINT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  united  or 
connected. 

Conjoint  Degrees,  in  mufic,  two  notes  which  fol- 
Jow  each  other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  fcale, 
as  ut  and  re. 

Conjoint  Tetrachords,  two  tetrachords,  or  fourths, 
where  the  fame  chord  is  the  higheft  of  one  and  the 
low t  ft  of  the  other. 

CONiSSAL/E,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  Mils 
naturally  and  eifentially  compounded,  not  inflammable, 
nor  foluble  in  water,  found  in  detached  mafles,  and 
formed  of  cryfialline  matter  debafed  by  earth. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders,  and  of  each  of 
thefe  only  one  genus.  Coniifalas  of  the  fir  ft  order  are 
found  in  form  of  a  naturally  regular  and  uniform  pow- 
der, ail  the  genuine  particles  of  which  are  nearly  of 
one  determinate  fhape,  appearing  regularly  concreted, 
and  not  fragments  of  others  once  larger.     ConhTalse  of 
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the  fecond  order  are  found  in  form  of  a  rude,  irregu-  Conjugate 
lar,  and  Ihapelefs  powder,  the  particles  of  which  are  II 

never  of  any   determinate  figure,    but  feem  broken    ^onilim' 
fragments  of  once  larger  mafles. 

To  the  former  genus  belong  the  different  kinds  of 
fand  ;  and  to  the  latter  the  faburrse,  or  giitts. 

CONJUGATE  diameter,  or  Axis,  of  an  Ellipfs, 
the  ihorteft  of  the  two  diameters,  or  that  bifccting 
the  axis. 

CONJUGATION,  in  grammar,  a  regular  diftri- 
butionof  the  feveral  inflexions  of  verbs  in  their  differ- 
ent voices,  moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons,  fo  as 
to  diftinguiib  them  from  one  another.  See  Grammar 
and  Language. 

CONIUM,  hemlock:  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 
U?nbellata.  The  partial  involucra  are  halved,  and  moft- 
ly triphyllous  ;  the  fruit  fubglobofe  and  quinque-ftria- 
ted,  the  ftrias  crenated  on  each  fide.  The  fpecies  are 
three  ;  1.  The  maailatum,  or  greater hemlock,  grows  na- 
naturally  on  the  fides  of  banks  and  roads  in  many  parts 
of  Britain,  It  is  a  biennial  plant  which  periihes  after 
it  has  ripened  its  feeds.  It  hath  a  long  taper  root 
like  a  parfnip,  but  fmaller.  The  ftalk  is  fmooth,  fpot- 
ted  with  purple,  and  rifes  from  four  to  upwards  of  fix 
feet  high  ;  branching  out  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  ftalks,  garn  fined  with  decompounded  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  cut  at  the  top  into  three  parts  ;  thefe 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  difagreeable  fmell. 
The  ftvlksare  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
each  being  compofed  of  about  ten  rays  or  fmall  um- 
bels, and  have  a  great  number  of  flowers,  which  fpread 
open,  each  fitting  upon  a  diftinct  footftalk  ;  the  feeds 
are  fmall  and  channelled,  and  like  thofe  of  annifeed. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

2.  The 
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Conium  2.  The  tenuifolium,  with  ftriated  feeds,  differs  from 
II  the  firfl  in  having  taller  ftalks,  which  are  noL  fo  much 
Conjura-  fpotted.  The  leaves  are  much  narrower,  and  of  a 
.  t'"n'  _,  paler  green  ■,  and  this  difference  is  conflant.  It  is  a 
biennial  plant,  and  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  3. 
The  africanum,  with  prickly  feeds,  it  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  plant  rarely  grows  above 
nine  inches  high  :  the  lower  leaves  are  divided  like 
thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  rue,  and  are  of  a  greyiih  co- 
lour, thole  upon  the  (lock  are  narrower,  but  of  the 
fame  colour  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white 
flowers,  each  of  the  larger  umbels  being  compofed  of 
three  fmall  ones;  the  involucrum  hath  three  narrow 
leaves  fituated  under  the  umbel.  This  flowers  in  July 
and  ripens  feed  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants 
decay. 

Medicinal  Ufss,  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  fometimes  ap- 
plied externally,  in  a  form  of  decoction,  iufufion, 
or  poultice,  as  a  difcutient.  Thefe  are  apt  to  exco- 
riate, and  their  vaponr  is  to  fome  particularly  difa- 
greeable  and  hurtful.  The  ftalks  are  iniignificant, 
and  the  roots  very  virulent.  With  regard  to  its  vir- 
tue when  taken  internally,  it  has  been  generally  ac- 
counted poifonous ;  which  it  doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high 
degree,  when  ufed  in  any  confiderable  quantity.  But 
Dr  Stoerkhas  lately  found,  that  in  certain  fmall  dofes 
it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety  ;  and  that,  without 
at  all  difordering  the  conflitution,  or  even  producing 
any  fenlible  operation,  it  fometimes  proves  a  powerful 
refolvent  in  many  obftinate  diforders.  In  fcirrhus,  the 
internal  and  external  ufe  of  hemlock  has  been  found 
ufeful,  but  then  mercury  has  been  generally  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  In  open  cancer,  ft  often  abates  the 
pains,  and  is  iree  from  the  conltipating  effects  of  opi- 
um. It  is  likewife  ufed  in  fcrophulous  tumours  and  ul- 
cers, and  in  other  ulcers  that  are  only  defined  by  the 
term  ill-conditioned.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by  fome 
in  chin-cough,  and  various  other  difeafes.  Its  com- 
mon, and  perhaps  beft  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  in  the  dole  at  firfl:  of  two  or  three  grains  a-day, 
which  in  fome  cafes  has  been  gradually  increafed  to 
upwrardsof  two  ounces  a-day,  without  producing  gid- 
dinefs.  An  extract  from  the  feeds  is  faid  to  produce 
giddinefs  fooner  than  that  from  the  leaves.  Hence, 
while  both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  have 
given  a  place  to  the  fuccus  fpiftatus  cicutae,  into  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  latter  an  extractum  feminum  ci- 
cutse is  alfo  introduced. 

CONJUNCT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  conjoin- 
ed, concurrent,  or  united. 

Conjunct  Rights,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
n°  clxxx.   15,  &c. 

Conjunct,  or  Confident  Perfons,  in  Scots  law. 
Ibid.  n°  clxxxiii.  8. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  aftronomy,  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  ftars  or  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the 
zodiac. 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  indeclinable  word 
or  particle,  which  ferves  to  join  words  and  fentences 
together,  and  thereby  (hows  their  relation  or  depend- 
ence upon  one  another.     See  Grammar. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  characters,  or  ce- 
remonies, whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempefts,  &c.  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  raifed,  or  driven  away.  The  Romith 
priefts  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by  preparing  holy  wa~ 
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ter  in  a  particular  manner,  and  fprinkling  it  over  the 
poileifed,  with  a  number  of  conjurations  and  exor- 
cifins. 

Some  authors  make  the  difference  between  conju- 
ration and  witchcraft  to  coniift  in  this  ;  that  the  for- 
mer effecls  its  end  by  prayers  and  invocation  of  God's 
name,  &c.  to  compel  the  devil  to  do  what  is  delired, 
fo  that  the  conjurer  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  war  with  the 
devil,  and  that  evil  fpirit  to  aft  merely  out  of  con- 
ftraint  :  whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  by  an  im- 
mediate application  to  the  devil  himfclf  ;  and  the  de- 
vil's complaifance  is  fuppoied  to  be  the  confequence  of 
foine  compact  between  them,  lo  that  the  devil  and  the 
witch  have  a  good  underftanding  together.  Both  thefe, 
again,  differ  from  enchanting  and  forcery  ;  in  that 
thefe  latter  operate  fecretly  and  llowly  by  fpells,  charms, 
&c.  withoui  ever  calling  on  the  devil,  or  having  any 
conference  with  him. 

Conn  See  Cone. 

CQNNAUGHT,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ire- 
land, bounded  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Leinfter,  on  the 
weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by 
part  of  the  ocean  and  province  of  Ulfter,  and  on  the 
fouth  and  eaft  by  Munfter.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  84  in  breadth.  It  has  no  rivers  of  any 
great  note  belides  the  Shannon.  It  has  feveral  con- 
venient bays  and  creeks,  and  is  fertile  in  many  places. 
It  had  feveral  dangerous  bogs,  over-run  with  woods, 
which  are  now  in  fome  meafure  cleared  away.  This 
province  produces  abundance  of  cattle,  fheep,  deer, 
hawks,  and  honey  ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  lazy,  it 
is  the  leaft  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It 
contains  1  arbifhopric,  5  biihoprics,  6  counties,  7 
market  towns,  8  places  of  trade,  10  boroughs  that  fend 
members  to  parliament,  47,256  houfes,  24  old  caffles, 
befidesfortrefles  that  have  been  erected  of  late,  and 
33opariihes.     The  principal  town  is  Galway. 

CONNADUS,  Ceylon  sumach:  A  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  ftigma  is  fimple, 
the  capfule  bivalved,  unilocular,  and  monofpermous. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  The  monocarpus.  This 
is  a  native  of  India,  and  rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftalk 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  is  hard,  rigid,  and  co- 
vered with  a  black  bark,  and  divides  upward  into  two 
or  three  branches  garnimed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  ha- 
ving long  footftalks  placed  alternate.  It  is  propagated 
by  cutting,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
with  other  tender  exotics. 

CONNECTICUT,  a  large  river  which  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  five  ftates  of  New  England, 
(fee  the  next  article).  It  rifes  in  a  fwamp  on 
the  height  of  land,  in  Lat.  45.  10.  Long.  4.  E. 
After  a  fteepy  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  it  tumbles  Morfes 
over  four  feparate  falls,  and  turning  weft  keeps  clofe  Geography. 
under  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  vale  through  which  it  runs.  The  Amonoofuck 
and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  fall  into  it  from  the  eaft,  between  the  lati- 
tudes 44°  and  450.  Between  the  towns  of  Walpole 
on  the  eaft,  and  Weftminifter  on  the  weft,  fide  of  the 
river,  are  the  great  Falls.  The  whole  river,  compref- 
fed  between  two  rocks  fcarcely  30  feet  afunder,  flioots 
with  amazing  rapidi ty  into  a  broad  bafon  below.     Over 
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Connedtl-  thefe  falls,  a  bridge  160  feet  in  length,  was  built  in 
cut-  1704,  under  which  the  higheft  floods  may  pais  witk- 
„  -  o,n  c'ien.;menl;-  This  is  the  flrft  bridge  that  was  ever 
erected  over  this  noble  river.  Above  Deerheld  in  Maf- 
i'achufets  it  receives  Deerheld  river  from  the  well, 
and  Miller's  river  from  the  eaft,  after  which  it  turns 
wefterl)  in  a  famous  coarfe  to  Fighting  falls,  and  a 
little  after  tumbles  over  Deerheld  falls,  which  are  im- 
paifibie  by  boats.  At  Wind  for  m  Connecticut  it  re- 
ceives Farmington  river  from  the  well;  and  at  Hart- 
ford meets  the  tide.  From  Hartford  it  pailes  on  in  a 
crooked  courfe,  until  it  falls  into  Long  liland  found, 
between  Saybrook  and  Lyme. 

The  length  of  this  river,  m  a  llraight  line,  is  near- 
ly 300  miles.  Its  general  courfe  is  feveral  degrees  weft 
of  fouth.  It  is  from  80  to  100  roods  wide,  130  miles 
from  its  mouth.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  which 
conhderably  obftructs  the  navigation.  Ten  feet  water 
at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  fame  depth 
to  Mijdleton.  The  dillance  of  the  bar  from  this 
place,  as  the  river  runs,  is  36  miles.  Above  Middle- 
ton  are  feveral  ihoals  which  ftretch  quite  acrofs  the  ri- 
ver. Only  fix  feet  water  is  found  on  the  ihoal  at  high 
tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about  eight 
inches.  About  three  miles  below  Middleton  the  river 
is  contracted  to  about  40  roods  in  breadth  by  two  high 
mountains.  Almoft  every  where  elfe  the  banks  are 
low,  and  fpread  into  fine  extenlive  meadows.  In  the 
fpring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May,  theie 
meadows  are  covered  with  water.  At  Hartford  '  the 
water  fometimes  rifes  20  feet  above  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pafs  through  the 
abovementioned  (Irak,  it  is  fometimes  two  or  three 
weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ufual  bed.  Thefe  floods 
add  nothing  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ;  this  bar  lying  too  far  off  in  the 
found  to  be  affected  by  them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whofe  banks  are  fettled  al- 
moft to  its  fource,  are  many  pleafant,  neat,  well-built 
towns.  On  its  weftern  bank,  from  its  mouth  north- 
ward, are  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middle- 
ton,  Weathersfield,  Hartford,  Windfor,  and  Suffield, 
in  Connecticut ;  Weft  Springfield,  Northampton,  Flat- 
field,  and  Deerfield,  in  Maflachufets  ;  Guilford,  Brat- 
tleborough,  in  which  is  Fort  Dummer,  Weftminfter, 
"Windfor,  Hartford,  Fairlee,  Newbury,  Brunfwick. 
and  many  others  in  Vermont.  Crofling  the  river  into 
New  Hampihire,  and  travelling  on  the  ealtern  bank, 
you  pafs  through  Woodbury  nearly  oppolite  to  Brunf- 
wick, Northumberland,  the  Coos  country,  Lyman, 
Orford,  Lyme,  Hanover,  in  which  is  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Lebanon,  Cornifh,  Clermont,  Charlefton,  or 
N°  4,  Chefterfield,  and  many  others  in  New  Hamp- 
.  {hire,  Sunderland,  Fladley,  Springfield,  Long  Meadow, 
in  Mailachufets  ;  and  in  Connecticut,  Enfield,  Eaft 
Windfor,  Eaft  Hartford,  Glaftenbury,  Eaft  Haddam, 
and  Lyme. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upwards  of  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country 
for  200  miles  above  is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The 
boats  which  are  ufed  in  this  bufmefs  are  flat-bottomed, 
long,  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up 
ftream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in 
carts.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  dif- 
ferent carrying  places,  all  of  which  make  15  miles. 


Sturgeon,  falmon,  and  Iliad,  are  caught   in  plenty  Conne&i- 
in  their  feafon,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards,      cut- 
excepting  fturgeon,  which  do  not   afcend  the  upper  ""     * 
tails  ;  betides  a  variety  of  fmailfilh,  fuch  as  pike,  carp, 
penrch,  &c. 

From  this  river  are  employed  three  brigs  of  180 
tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  ;  and  about  60  fail 
from  60  to  150  tons,  in  the  Weft  India  trade  ;  be- 
lides  a  few  fiihermen,  and  40  or  50  coaftingveilels. 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  five  ftates  of  New 
England  in  America  ,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maf- 
lachufets ;  on  the  eaft  by  Pvhode  Ifland  ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  the  found,  which  divides  it  from  Long  liland  ; 
and  on  the  weft,      by  the  ftate  of  New  York. 

The  divifional  line  between  Connecticut  and  Maf- 
fachufets,  as  feuled  in  171 3,  was  found  to  be  about 
72  miles  in  length.  The  line  dividing  Connecticut 
from  B-hode  Illand  was  fettled  in  1 728,  and  found  to  be 
about  45  miles.  The  lea  coalt,  from  the  mouth  of 
Paukatuk  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  Connecticut,  in  a  direct  fouthweftwardly 
line  to  the  mouth  of  By  ram  river,  is  reckoned  at  about 
90  miles.  The  line  between  Connecticut  and  New- 
York  runs  from  latitude  41.  o.  to  latitude  42.  2.  ;  72 
miles.  Connecticut  contains  about  4674  iquare  miles ; 
equal  to  about  2,960,000  acres.  T 

This  ftate  is  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  the  prin-  Rivers* 
cipal  of  which  are,  Cotmefrictrf,  defenbed  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  Houfatonik,  and  the  Thames.  One 
branch  of  the  Houfatonik  rifes  in  Lanefborough,  the 
other  in  Windfor,  both  in  Berkihire  county  in  Maf- 
fachufets.  It  palies  through  a  number  of  pleafant 
towns,  and  empties  into  the  found  between  Stratford 
and  Milford.  It  is  navigable  12  miles,  to  Derby.  A 
bar  of  ihells,  at  its  mouth,  obftructs  its  navigation  for 
large  veflels.  In  this  river,  between  Salifbury  and  Ca- 
naan, is  a  cataract,  where  the  water  of  the  whole  ri- 
ver, which  is  150  yards  wide,  falls  about  lixty  feet 
perpendicularly,  in  a  perfectly  white  fheet.  A  copi- 
ous mift  arifes,  in  which  floating  rainbows  are  feen  in 
various  places  at  the  fame  time,  exhibiting  a  fcene  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful. 

The  Thames  empties  in  Long  Ifland  found  at 
New  London.  It  is  navigable  14  miles,  to  Norwich 
Landing.  Here  it  lofes  its  name,  an  branches  into 
Shetucket  on  the  eaft,  and  Norwich  or  Little  riveron 
the  weft.  The  city  of  Norwich  ftands  on  the  tongue 
of  land  between  thefe  rivers.  Little  river,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  has  a  remarkable  and  very  ro- 
mantic cataract.  A  rock  10  or  12  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Over  this  the  whole  river  pitches,  in  one  entire 
fheet,  upon  abed  of  recks  below.  Here  the  river  is  com- 
prelfed  into  a  very  narrow  channel  between  two  crag- 
gy cliffs,  one  of  which  towers  to  a  confiderable  height. 
The  channel  defcends  gradually,  is  very  crooked,  and 
covered  with  pointed  rocks.  Upon  thefe  the  water 
fwiftly  tumbles,  foaming  with  the  moft  violent  agita- 
tion, 15  or  20  rods,  into  a  broad  bafon  which  fpreads 
before  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  falls, 
the  rocks  arecuriouflyexcavatedbytheconftant  pourincr 
of  the  water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  which  are  all  of  a 
circular  form,  are  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  The  fmoothnefs 
of  the  water  above  its  defcent — the  regularity  and 
beauty    of    the   perpendicular   fall — the  tremendous 
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Connedti-  roughnefs  of  the  other,  and  the  craggy,  towering  cliff 
cut.       which  impends  the  whole,  pre  Tent  to  the  view  of  the 

' * '  fpectator  a  icene  indefcribably  delightful  and  majeftic. 

On  this  river  are  fome  of  the  finell  mill  feats  in  New 
England,  and  thofe  immediately  below  the  falls,  oc- 
cupied by  Lathrop's  mills,  are  perhaps  not  exceeded  by 
any  in  the  world.  Acrofs  the  month  of  this  river  is 
a  broad,  commodious  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  wharf, 
built  at  a  great  expence. 

Shetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames, 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  receives  Quinnabog,  wiiich 
has  its  fource  in  Brimfield  in  Maflachufets  ;  thence 
palling  through  Srurbridge  and  Dudly  in  MalTachu- 
fets,  it  crofles  into  Connecticut,  and  divides  Pomfret 
from  Killingly,  Canterbury  from  Plainiield,  and  Liibon 
from  Preiton,  and  then  mingies  with  Shetucket.  In 
palling  through  this  hilly  country,  it  tumbles  over 
many  falls,  and  affords  a  vaft  number  of  mill  feats. 
The  fource  of  the  Shetucket  is  not  far  from  that  of 
Quinnabog.  It  has  the  name  of  Willamantik  while 
palling  through  Stafford,  and  between  Tolland  and 
Willington,  Coventry  and  Mansfield.  Below  Wind- 
ham it  takes  the  name  of  Shetucket,  and  empties  as 
above.  Thefe  rivers  are  fed  by  numberlefs  brooks 
from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
mouth  of  Shetucket  is  a  bridge  of  timber  124  feet  in 
length,  fnpported  at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up 
in  the  middle  by  braces  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of 
2         an  arch. 

The  two  principal  harbours  are  at  New  London  and 
New  Haven.  The  former  opens  to  the  fouth.  From 
the  light  houfe,  which  llands  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles  ;  the  breadth  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  fome  places  more.  The 
harbour  has  from  five  to  fix  fathoms  water — a  clear 
bottom — tough  ooze,  and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the 
town  is  entirely  fecure  and  commodious  for  large 
fhips.  New  Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  New  London.  It  is  a  bay  which  fets  up  northerly 
from  the  found  about  four  miles.  Its  entrance  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two 
and  an  half  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  three  fathoms  and 
four  feet  at  common  tides.  The  whole  of  the  fea 
coaftis  indented  with  harbours,  many  of  which  are  fafe 
and  commodious,  but  are  not  fufneiently  ufed  to  merit 
a  de/cription. 

Connecticut,  though  fubject  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent  fuuden 
changes,  is  very  healthful.  As  many  as  one  in  46 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  who  were  living  in 
1774,  were  upwards  of  70  years  old.  From  accurate 
calculation  it  is  found,  that  about  one  in  eight  live 
to  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards;  one  in  13  to 
the  age  of  80  years,  and  one  in  about  30  to  the  age 
of  90. 

In  the  maritime  towns  the  weather  is  variable,  ac- 
cording as  the  wind  blows  from  the  fea  or  land.  As 
you  advance  into  the  country,  the  fea  breezes  have  lefs 
effect  upon  the  air,  and  confequenfly  the  weather  is 
lefs  variable.  The  fhorteft  day  is  8  hours  and  58 
minutes,  and  the  longeft  15  hours.  The  northweft 
winds,  in  the  winter-feafon,  are  often  extremely  fevere 
and  pi  rcing,  occafioned  by  the  great  body  of  fnow 
which  lies  concealed  from  the  difTolving  influence  of  the 
Inn  in  the  immenfe  forefts  north  and  northweft.     The 
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clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the    Iky,    however,  Connecli- 
makes  amends  for  the  feverity  of  the  weather,   and  is        cut. 

favourable  to  health  and  longevity.  Connecticut  is  ge-  * " — 

nerally  broken  land,  made  up  of  mountains,  hills,  and 
valleys  ;  and  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  Some  final  1 
parts  of  it  are  thinand  barren.  It  lies  in  the  fifth  and 
iixth  northern  climates,  and  has  a  ftrong  fertile  foil. 
Its  principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat 
in  many  parts  of  the  (late,  oats  and  bailey,  which  are 
heavy  and  good,  and  of  late  buck-wheat-  -flax  in  large 
quantities— fome  hemp,potatoes  of  feveral  kinds,pump- 
kms  turnips,  peas,  beans,  &c.  &c.  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  common  to  the  climate.  The  foil  is  very 
well  calculated  for  pafhvre  and  mowing,  which  enables 
the  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle  and 
horfes.  Actual  calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given 
quantity  of  the  belt  mowing  land  in  Connecticut,  pro- 
duces about  twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  belt  wheat  land  in  the  ftate  of  New 
York.  Many  farmers,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ftate, 
have  lately  found  their  advantage  in  railing  mules, 
which  are  carried  from  the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New 
London  to  the  Weft  India  illands,  and  yield  a  hand- 
fome  profit.  The  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheeie  of 
Connecticut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  word.  4 

The  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally  with  the  Trade. 
Weft  India  illands,  and  is  carried  on  in  veflels  from  60 
to  140  tons.  The  exports  confift  of  horfes,  mules, 
oxen,  oak  ftaves,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  planks,  beans, 
Indian  corn,fiih,  beef,  pork,  &c.  Horfes,  live  cattle, 
and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch,  Danifn,  and 
French  ports.  Beef  and  fifh  are  liable  to  fuch  heavy 
duties  in  the  French  illands,  as  that  little  profh  arifes 
to  the  merchant  who  fends  them  to  their  ports.  Pork 
and  flour  are  prohibited.  As  the  ordinance  making 
free  ports  in  the  French  Weft  India  illands  extends  to 
all  foreigners,  the  price  of  molaffes  and  other  articles, 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Engliih  purchafes 
for  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  fo  that  the  trade  of  Con- 
necticut with  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  is  not  pro- 
fitable. Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo  and  fugars,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  brought  away  by  Americans.  The 
feverity  with  which  thefe  prohibitory  laws  are  ad- 
miniitered  is  fuch,  as  that  thefe  articles  cannot  be 
fmuggled. 

Connecticut  has  a  large  number  of  coafting  velTels 
employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  ftate  to  other 
ftates—  To  Rhode  Ifiand,  Maflachufets,  and  New 
Hampihire,  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  corn,  and  rye.  To 
North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  butter,  cheefe, 
faltedbeef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay,  &c.  and  re- 
ceive in  return  rice,  indigo,  and  money.  But  as  New 
York  is  nearer,  and  the  ftate  of  the  markets  always  well 
known,  much  of  the  produce  of  Connecticut,  efpecially 
of  the  weftern  parts,  is  carried  there  ;  particularly  pot 
and  pearl  alhes,  flax-feed,  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  and  but- 
ter, in  large  quantities.  Molt  of  the  produce  of  Con- 
necticut river,  from  the  parts  of  Maffachufets,  New 
Hampihire,  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  of  Connecticut, 
which  are  adjacent,  goes  to  the  fame  market.  Con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  eaftern  parts 
of  the  ftate  are  marketed  at  Bo/ton  and  Providence. 

The  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  com- 
modities from  this   ftate,  before   the  year    1774?   was 
then  eftimated  at  about  L. 200,000  lawful  money  an- 
nually, 
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nually.  Since  this  time  no  accurate  estimate  has  been 
made,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  tell  whether  the  amount 
has  fince  been  increafed  or  diminished. 

In  1774,  the  number  of  Shipping  in  Connecticut 
was  180;  their  tonage  10,317;  featuring  men  1162; 
beiides  upwards  of  20  fail  of  coafting  velfels,  which 
employed  about  90  feamen.  This  ftate  has  not  yet 
fully  recovered  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved 
by  the  late  war;  fo  that  the  number  of  fhipping,  &c. 
has  not,  at  any  period  fince  1774,  been  ascertained  with 
accuracy.  It  is  probable,  however,  conlidering  the 
loifes  l'uitained  by  the  svar,  the  decay  of  the  lhip  build- 
ing bufmefs,  and  the  number  of  unfortunate  Ship- 
wrecks, and  loues  by  hurricanes  in  the  Welt  Indies, 
that  the  Shipping  and  feamen  are  not  now  fo  numerous 
as  in  1 774' 

The  number  of  Shipping  from  the  port  of  New  Lon- 
don employed  in  1788  in  the  European  and  Weft  India 
trade,  was  four  Ships,  one  fnow,  54  brigautines,  32 
fchooners,  and  45  (loops.  The  number  of  horfcs  and 
cattle  exported  from  the  district  round  New  London, 
from  the  10th  of  January  1787  to  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary r788,  was  6917;  befides  jack-ahes  imported  and 
exported,  not  included.  From  1786  to  1787,  the 
number  was  6671  ;  fo  that  the  laftyear  exceeded  the 
other  246.  From  March  1787  to  January  1738,  1454 
horfes,  700  oxen,  and  23  cows,  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Middleton. 

The  farmers  in  Connecticut  and  their  families  are 
moftly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth.  Their 
linens  and  woollens  are  manufactured  in  the  family  way  ; 
and  although  they  are  generally  of  a  coarfer  kind, 
they  are  of  a  Stronger  texture,  and  much  more  durable 
than  thofe  imported  from  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  handfome. 

In  New  Haven  is  a  linen  manufactory  which  flou- 
rishes, and  one  for  cotton  is  about  to  be  established. 
In  EaSt  Hartford  is  a  glafs-work,  a  fnuff  and  powder 
mill,  and  an  iron-work  and  Slkting-mill.  Iron  works 
are  eStabliihed  alfo  at  Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ftate.  At  Stafford  is  a  furnace  at  which 
is  made  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware  and  other  iron- 
mongery, Sufficient  to  fupply  the  whole  ftate.  Paper 
is  manufactured  at  Norwich,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails  of  every  fize  are  made 
in  almoSt  every  town  and  village  in  Connecticut  ;  fo 
that  confiderable  quantities  can  be  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  Slates,  and  at  a  better  rate  than  they  can 
be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats  of  the  belt 
kinds,  candles,  leather,  Shoes,  and  boots,  are  manu- 
factured in  this  State.  We  muft  not  omit  to  mention 
wooden  difhes  and  other  wooden  ware,  which  are 
made  in  vaft  quantities  in  Suffield  and  fome  few  other 
places,  and  fold  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  eastern 
States.  Oil-mills,  of  a  new  and  very  ingenious  con- 
ftruction,  have  been  erected  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
ftate. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  formerly  in  this 
ftate,  that  a  buShel  of  fun-flower  feed  yields  a  gallon 
of  oil ;  and  that  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
feed  at  three  feet  a  part,  will  yield  between  forty  and 
fifty  buthefe  of  the  feed.  This  oil  is  as  mild  as  Sweet 
oil,  and  is  equally  agreeable  with  fallads,  and  as  a  me- 
dicine. It  may,  moreover,  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
paints,  varnifhes,  and  ointments.     From  its  being  ma- 


nufactured in  our  own  country,  it  may  always  be  pro-  Connecli- 

cured  and  ufed  in  a  freih  State.    The  oil  is  pieiltd  from       cu'- 

the  feed  in  the  fame  manner  that  cold  drawn  linfeed         v 

oil  is  obtained  from  flax-feed,  and  with  as  little  trouble. 

Sweet  olive  oil  fells  for  fix  millings  a  q;iart.     Should 

the  oil  of  the  i'un-flower  fell  for  only  two  thirds, of  that 

price,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  ground,  fuppoling  it 

to  yield  only  40  bulhels  of  the  feed,  will  be  L.  32, 

a  fum  far  beyond  the  product  of  an  acre  of  ground  in 

any  kind  of  grain.     The  Seed  is  raifed  with  very  little 

trouble,  and  grows  in  land  of  moderate  fertility.     It 

may  be  gathered  and  Shelled,  fit  for  the  extraction  of 

the  oil,  by  women  and  children.  g 

Connecticut  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz.  Haft-  Civil  divi- 
ford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Fairfield,  Windham,  flons  aH(i 
Litchfield,  Middlesex,  and    Tolland.      The    counties  P°Pulation* 
are  fubdivided  into  upwards  of  80  townShips  ;   each  of 
which  is  a  corporation,  invested  with  power   to  hold 
lands,  choofe  their  own  town-officers,  to   make  pru- 
dential laws,  the  penalty  of  tranfgrtflion  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  s.  and  to  choofe  their  own  rtprefentatives  to 
the  general  ail'embly.     The  townShips  are   generally 
divided  into  two  or  more  parishes,  in  each  of  which  is 
one  or  more  places  for  public  worShip. 

Connecticut  is  the  moil  populous,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  of  any  of  the  thirteen  States.  It  is  laid  out 
in  fmall  farms  from  50  to  300  or  400  acres  each,  which 
are  held  by  the  fanners  in  fee  limple;  and  are  gene- 
rally cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will 
admit.  The  State  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roads 
or  highways,  croShng  each  other  in  every  direction. 
A  traveller  in  any  of  thefe  roads,  even  in  the  molt  un- 
fettled  parts  of  the  State,  will  feldom  pafs  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage, 
and  a  farm  under  fuch  improvements  as  to  afford  the 
neceSfaries  for  the  fupport  of  a  family.  The  whole 
ftate  rtfembles  a  well-cultivated  garden  ;  which,  with 
that  degree  of  industry  that  is  neceSTary  to  happinefs, 
produces  the  neceSfaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in 
great  plenty. 

In  1756,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connecticut 
was  130,611  ;  in  1774,  there  were  167,856  fouls.  In 
18  years,  the  increafe  wis  67,245  ;  from  1774  to 
1782,  the  increafe  was  but  11,294  perfons.  This 
comparatively  fmall  increafe  of  inhabitantsmay  be  fatis- 
factorily  accounted  for  from  the  destruction  of  the  war, 
and  the  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermont,  the  weftern 
parts  of  New  Hampihire,  and  other  States. 

The  inhabitants  are  almoft  entirely  of  EngliSh  de- 
fcent.  There  are  110  Dutch,  French,  or  Germans, 
and  very  few  Scotch  or  Irifh  people,  in  any  part  of 
New  England. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  faid  on  thefe  Character, 
particulars  under  New  England,  it  may  be  obferved,  manners, 
that  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  remarkably  fond  of  be- 
having all  their  difputes,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  tri- 
vial kind,  fettled  according  to  law.     The  prevalence 
of  this  litiguous  fpirit  affords  employment  and  fupport 
for  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers.     The  number  of  ac- 
tions entered  annually  upon  the  feveral  dockets  in  the 
ftate,  justifies  the  above    obfervations.      That    party 
fpirit,  however,  which  is  the  bane  of  political  happi- 
nefs, has  not  raged  with  fuch  violence  in  this  flare  as 
in   Maifachufets  and   Rhode-Ifland.     Public  proceed- 
ings have  been  conducted,  generally,  and  efpecially  of 
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Cofinefti-  late,  with  much  calmnefs^ and  candour.  ^  The  people     or  lefs  part  of  every  year.     Somewhat  more  than  one 

third  of  the  moniear arifing  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and 
rateable  eftate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  appropriated  to  the 
fupport  of  fchools,  in  the  feveral  towns,  tor  the  iduca- 
tion  of  children  and  youth.  The  law  directs  that  a 
grammar  fcliool  mail  be  kept  in  every  county  town 
throughout  the  ftate. 

There  is  a  grammar  fchool  at  Hartford,  and  ano- 
ther at  New  Haven,  fupported  by  a  donation  of  go- 
vernor Hopkins.  This  venerable  and  benevolent  gen- 
tleman, in  his  la  ft  will,  dated  1657,  left  in  the  hand* 


are  well  informed  in  regard  to  their  rights,  and  judi- 
cious in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fecure  them. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body, 
vary  resectable,  have  hitherto  preserved  a  kind  of  a- 
rillocratical  balance  in  the  very  democratical  govern- 
ment of  the  lute  ;  which  has  happily  operated  as  a 
check  upon  the  overbearing  fpirit  of  republicanifm. 
It  has  been  lamented  that  the  unhappy  religious  dif- 
putes  which  have  too  much  prevailed  among  fome  of 
the  clergy,  and    the   too  great  attention  that  others 
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have  paid  to  their  temporal  concerns,  to  the  neglect  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Efq;  and  three  others,  a  le°-acv 
of  their  flocks,  and  an  inattention  to  the  qualift ca- 
tions of  thofe  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  facred 
office,  have,  heretofore,  cunfiderably  diminiihed  their 
influence.  It  is  a  pleafing  circumftance  that  the  rage 
for  theological  deputation  is  abating ;  and  greater 
ft ri chiefs  is  obferved  in  the  admiffion  of  candidates  to 
the  miniftry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed,  in  parr,  to  their  in- 
creafing  influence,  that  an  evident  reformation  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  this  ftate  has  taken  place 
fince  the  peace.  In  regard  to  learning  and  abilities, 
the  clergy,  at  the  prefent  day,  are  equal  to  their  pre- 
decefiors  at  any  former  period. 

As  to  eccldlaftical  government  and  difcipline,  each 
church  is  a  feparate  juri friction,  and  claims  authority 
to  choofe  their  own  minifter,  to  exercife  government, 
and  to  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances  within  itfelf.  The 
churches,  however,  are  no:  independent  of  each  other ; 
thev  are  alfociated  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience. 


1324,  "  as  an  encouragement, 
plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful  youths  both°at 
the  grammar  fchool  and  college."  In  1664,  this  le- 
gacy was  equally  divided  between  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  ;  and  grammar  fchools  were  erected,  which 
have  been  fupported  ever  fince. 

At  Greenfield  there  is  a  refpectable  academy,  un- 
der the  care  and  inftruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dwighr. 
At  Piainfield  is  another,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Benedict.  This  academy  has  flourilhed  for  feve- 
ral  years,  and  furniflred  a  number  of  ftudents  for  Yale 
and  Dartmouth  colleges.  At  Norwich  and  Windham, 
likewife,  are  academies  furniihed  with  able  infer uctors; 
each  of  thefe  academies  have  60  or  70  fcholars. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained 
at  Killingworth  until  1707 — then  at  Saybrook  until 
1 716,  when  it  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New  Haven. 
See  New  Haven. 

On  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  two  miles  from 
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The  affociations  have  power  to  licence  candidates  for     Middleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during  nerah,  and 
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the  min'utry,  to  confnlt  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  recommend  meaftires  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches, 
but  have  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  When  dif- 
putes  arife  in  churches,  councils  are  called,  by  the  par- 
lies, to  fettle  them;  but  their  power  is  only  advifory. 
There  are  as  many  affociations  in  the  ftate  as  there 
are  counties;  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year.  Thefe 
are  all  combined  in  one  general  affociation,  who  meet 
annually. 

All  religions  that  are  confident  with  the  peace  of    feveral  other  foifils  and  metals,  havebeen  found  in  Con- 
fociety  are  tolerated  in  Connecticut ;   and  ?.  fpirit   of    necticut. 

liberality  and  catholicifm  is  increafing.  There  are  All  freeholders  in  the  ftate  are  required  by  law  to 
very  few  religious  fects  in  this  ftate ;  the  bulk  of  the  give  in  lifts  of  their  polls  and  rateable  eftate,  to  per- 
people  are  congregationalifts.  Befides  thefe  there  fons  appointed  in  the  refpective  towns  to  receive  them, 
are  epifcopalians  and  baptifts;  and  formerly  there  was  on  or  before  the  20th  of  Auguft  annually.  Thefe  are 
a  fociety  of  Sandimanians  at  New- Haven;  but  they  valued  according  to  law,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number.     The  epif-     fent  to  the  general  affembly  annually  in  May. 


the  war,  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  and  was  produc- 
tive. It  is  too  expenfive  to  work  in  time  of  peace. 
Copper  mines  have  been  discovered  and  opened  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  ftate,  but  have  proved  unprofitable, 
and  are  much  neglected.  Iron  mines  are  numerous 
and  productive.  Steel  ore  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  between  Woodbury  and  New  Milford. 
Talcs  of  various  kinds,  white,  brown,  and  chocolare 
coloured  cryftals,  zink  or  fpelter,  a  femirnetal,  and 
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copalian  churches  are  refpectable,  and  are  under  the 
fuperinrendance  of  a  bifltop.  There  were  29  con- 
gregations of  the  baptifts  in  1784.  Thefe  congrega- 
tions, with  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  ftates,  meet  in 
affociations,  by  delegation,  annually. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  pleafant  towns, 
both  maritime  and  inland,  in  Connecticut.  It  con- 
tains five  incorporated  towns  or  cities.  Two  of  thefe, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  are  the  capitals  of  the 
ftate.  The  general  affembly  is  holden  at  the  former 
in  May,  and  at  the  latter  in  October,  annually.  See 
Hartford  and iWiu-HAVEN. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks 
of  people  more  attended  to  than  in  Connecticut.     Al- 
and fchools.  molt  every  town  in  the  ftate  is  divided  into  diftricts, 
and  each  diftrict  has  a  public  fchool  kept  in  it  a  greater 
Vol.  V. 


The  fum  total  of  the  lift  of  the  poll"  -rnd  rateable 
eftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  as  brought 
into  the  general  affembly  in  May  1787,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sum  total  of  the  fingle  lift         L.  1,484,901   6  41 
Affeffmenrs,  -  47,790  2  9 

One  quarter  of  the  fourfolds,         -         1,176  9  4 
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Total,  -  L.  1,^33,867  18  si 
On  this  fum  taxes  are  levied,  fo  much  on  the  pound, 
according  to  the  fum  propofed  to  be  raifed.  A  tax 
of  two-pence  on  the  pound  would  raife  L.  12,782,  4s. 
The  ordinary  annual  expences  of  government  be- 
fore the  war  amounted  to  near  L.  4000  Sterling,  ex- 
clufive  of  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  fupport 
of  fchools.     The  expences  have  fince  increafed. 
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At  Stafford  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  is  faid  to 
be  a  Sovereign  remedy  for  Scorbutic,  cutaneous,  and 
other  diforders.  Ac  Guilford  is  a  fpring,  whole  wa- 
ter, it  is  faid,  when  Separated  from  the  fountain,  will 
evaporate  even  when  put  into  a  bottle  and  tightly 
corked. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  constitution  of  this 
State.  Contented  with  the  form  of  government  which 
originated  from  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  granted  in 
1662,  the  people  have  not  been  difpofed  to  run  the 
hazard  of  framing  a  new  conftitution  fmce  the  decla- 
ration of  independence.  They  have  tacitly  adopted 
their  old  charter  as  the  ground  of  civil  government, 
fofar  as  it  is  applicable  to  an  independent  people. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  fupreme  legislative 
authority  of  the  flate  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  twelve  ailiftants  or  counfellors,  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  fly  led  the  General  A^iabiy. 
The  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  ailiftants,  are  an- 
nually chofen  by  the  freemen  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  representatives  (their  number  not  to  exceed  two 
from  each  town)  are  chofen  by  the  freemen  twice  a- 
year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  feilions,  on  the  fecond 
Thurfdays  of  May  and  October.  This  aifembly  has 
power  to  erect  judicatories,  fyr  the  trial  of  caufes  civil 
and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and  eftablilh  laws  for  fettling 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government.  By  thefe 
laws  the  general  aifembly  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  houfes.  The  upper  houfc  is 
compofed  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  ailift- 
ants; the  lower  houfe,of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
No  Jaw  canpafs  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes. 
The  judges  of  the  fuperior  court  hold  their  offices  du- 
ring the  pleafure  of  the  general  aifembly.  The  judges 
of  the  county  courts,  and  juftices,  are  annually  ap- 
pointed. Sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council,  without  limitation  of  time.  1  he  governor 
is  captain-general  of  the  militia,  the  deputy-governor 
lieutenant-general.  All  other  military  offices  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  aifembly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  go- 
vernor. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  governor,  deputy  gover- 
nor, ailiftants,  treafurer,  and  fecretary,  is  as  follows: 
The  freemen  in  the  Several  towns  meet  on  the  Monday- 
next  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  and 
give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfons  they  choofe  for  the 
Said  offices  respectively,  with  their  names  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  are  received  and  Sealed  up  by  a 
conftable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each  office  by 
themfelves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  office  writ- 
ten on  the  outlide.  Thefe  votes,  thus  Sealed,  are  Sent 
to  the  general  affembly  in  May,  and  there  counted  by 
a  committee  from  both  houfes.  All  freemen  are  eli- 
gible to  any  office  in  government.  In  chooling  ailift- 
ants, twenty  perfons  are  nominated,  by  the  vote  of 
each  freeman,  at  the  freemen's  meeting  for  chooling 
rcprefentatives  in  September  annually.  Thefe  votes 
are  Sealed  up,  and  Sent  to  the  general  aifembly  in  Oc- 
tober, and  are  there  counted  by  a  committee  of  both 
houfes,  and  the  twenty  perfons  who  have  the  moft 
votes  ftand  in  nomination;  out  of  which  number  the 
twelve  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  given 
by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  are  in  May 
declared  ailiftants  in  the  manner  abovementioned. 
The  qualifications  of  freemen  are,  maturity  in  years, 


quiet  and  peaceable beha-viour,  a  civil  cenverfation,  and  Connedti- 
freehold  eltate  to  the  value  of  forty  Shillings  per  annum,  cut. 
or  forty  pounds  perfonal  eftate  in  the  lift,  certified  by 
the  Select  men  of  the  town;  it  is  necellary  alio  that 
they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  flate.  Their 
names  are  enrolled  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  and  they 
continue  freemen  for  life,  unlefs  disfranchised  by  Sen- 
tence of  the  Superior  court,  on  conviction  of  misde- 
meanor. 

The  courts  are  as  follows:  The  juftices  of  the 
peace,  of  whom  a  number  are  annually  appointed  in 
each  town  by  the  general  aifembly,  have  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  civil  actions,  where  the  demand 
does  not  exceed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceeds 
forty  millings,  an  appeal  to  the  county  is  allowed. 
They  have  cognizance  of  (mall  offences,  and  may  pu- 
niih  by  fine  not  exceeding  forty  millings,  or  whip- 
ping hot  exceeding  ten  ftripes,  or  Sitting  in  the  flocks.  . 
There  are  eight  county  courts  in  the  flate,  held  in 
the  Several  counties  by  one  judge  and  four  juftices  of 
the  quorum,  who  haYe  jurisdiction  of  all  criminal  cafes, 
anting  within  their  respective  counties,  where  thepu- 
niihment  does  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  orbanifhment. 
They  have  original  jurisdiction  of  ail  civil  actions 
which  exceed  the  jurisdiction  of  a  juftice.  Either 
party  may  appeal  to  the  fuperior  court,  if  the  demand 
exceeds  twenty  pounds,  except  on  bonds  or  notes 
vouched  by  two  wuneffes. 

There  are  feveral  courts  of  probate  *in  each  county, 
confining  of  one  judge.  The  peculiar  province  of 
this  court  is,  the  probate  of  wills,  granting  administra- 
tion of  inteflate  eftatcs,  ordering  distribution  of  them, 
and  appointing  guardians  for  minors,  &c.  An  appeal 
lies  from  any  decree  of  this  court  to  the  fuperior 
court. 

The  fuperior  court  confifts  of  five  judges.  It  has 
authority  in  all  criminal  caSes  extending  to  life,  limb, 
or  baniihment,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors, to  grant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  actions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts, 
or  the  court  of  probate,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  all 
inferior  courts.  This  is  a  circuit  court,  and  hjs  two 
Stated  Seffions  in  each  county  annually.  The  fuperior 
and  county  courts  try  matters  of  fact  by  a  jury,  or 
without  if  the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  Supreme  court  of  errors,  confiding  of  the 
deputy  governor  and  the  twelve  ailiftants.  1  heir  fole 
bulinefs  is  to  determine  writs  of  error  brought  on 
judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the  error  com- 
plained of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  two 
Stated  Seffions  annually,  viz.  on  the  Tuefdays  of  the 
weeks  preceding  the  Stated  Seffions  of  the  general  af- 
fembly. 

The  county  court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine  cafes  in  equity,  where  the 
matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  fuperior  court' has  cognizance  of  all  cafes  where 
the  demand  exceeds  that  Sum.  Error  may  be  brought 
from  the  county  to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the 
fuperior  coirt  to  the  fupreme  court  of  errors,  on 
judgment  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law. 

The  general  affembly  only  have  power  to  grant  par- 
dons and  reprieves,  to  grant  commiffions  of  bankrupcy, 
or  protect  the  perfons  and  eftates  of  unfortunate 
debtors. 

The 
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The  common  law  of  England^  fo  i':.v  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  this  country,  is  coniidered  as  ihe  coaimoa 
'  lav/  oi.  this  ftate.  The  reports  of  adjudication  ia  the 
courts  ot  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  chancery, 
are  read  in  the  courts  of  this  ftate  as  authorities ;  yet 
the  judges  do  not  coniider  them  as  cpnclnlively  bind- 
ing, unlets  founded  on  iblid  reafons  which  will  apply 
in  this  ltate,  or  functioned  by  concurrent  adjudications 
of  their  own  courts. 


furveyed  and  fettled  by  commiflioners  from  queen  Anne  Conne&i- 
in  i  705,  comprehended  all  New  London  county,  ex-  cut. 
ccpt  a  narrow  (trip  of  about  eight  miles  wide,  on  the 
fea  coait,  almoft  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford. 
Uncas,  diftinguilhed  for  his  friendlhip  to  the  Englifh, 
was  the  Sachem  of  this  tribe. 

The  Podunks  inhabited  Eaft  Hartford,  and  the  cir- 


,    was    Ta- 
he  field   more 
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Hillory. 


cumjacent  country.     The  firft  Sacbcm    of    this   tribe 
The  feudal  fyftem  of  defecnts  was  never  adopted  in     of  whom  the  Englilh  had  any  knowledge 

this  ftate.     Ail  the  real  efhate  of  inteftates  is  divided      tanimoo.     Ke  was  able  to  brine;  into  th 

equally  among  the  children,  males  and  females,  except      than  200  fighting  men 

that  the  eldeit    fon    has  a   double  portion.     And  all  The  nrfl  grant  of  Connecticut  was   made  by    the 

eftates  given  in  tail,  mult  be  given  tofomeperfon  then      Plymouth  council  to  the   earl  of  Warwick,  in    16^0 

in  being,  or  to  their  immediate  iiiue,  and  iliall  become 

fee-Inn  pie  eftates   to   the  iilue  of  the   finl    donee   in 

tail.     The  widow  of  an  inteftate  is  intitledtoa  third 

part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  for  ever,  and  to  her  dower, 

or  third  part  of  the  houfes  and  lands  belonging  to  the 

inteftate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 
The  practice  of  law  in  this  itate  has  more  fimplicity, 

but  lets  precilion,  than  in    England.     Ailiftants    and 

judges  are  impowered  to  hide  writs  through  the  ftate, 

and  juflices    through  their   refpective  counties.      In 


and  confirmed  by  his  majefty  in  council  the  fame  year'. 
This  grant  comprehended  all  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land which  lies  weft  from  Narraganlett  river,  120  miles 
on  the  fea  coaft,  from  thence,  in  latitude  and  breath 
aforfaid,  to  thefouth  fea.  The  year  following,  the 
earl  afugned  this  grant  to  lord  Say  and  Seal,  lord 
Brook,  and  nine  others. 

No  Englifh  fettlemems  were  attempted  in  Connec- 
ticut until  the  year  1633,  when  a  number  of  Indian- 
traders,  having  purchaled  of  Zcquaffon  and  Natawa- 


thefe  writs,  the  fubitance  of  the  complaints  or  the  de-  nute,  two  principal  Sachems,  a  tract  of  land  at  the 

clarations  mult  be    contained;  and    if  neither  of  the  mouth  of  Little  river  in  Windfor,  built   a  houfe  and 

parties  ihow   good    realbn   for  delay,    the  caufes  are  fortified  it,  and  ever  after  maintained  their  right   of 

heard  and  determined  the  fame  term  to  which  the  writs  foil  upon  the  river. 


are  returnable.  Few  of  the  fictions  of  law,  fo  com- 
mon in  the  Englilh  practice,  are  known  in  this  ftate. 
The  plabuiff  always  has  his  election  to  attach  or  fum- 
mou  the  defendant.  Attjrnies  are  admitted  and  qua- 
lified by  the  county  courts.  Previous  to  their  ad- 
mi  Hon  to  the  bar,  they  mult  ftudy  two  years  with  a 
practicing  attorney  in  the  ltate, if  they  have  had  a  college 
education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not  ;  their 
morals  muft  be  2;ood,  and  their  chara ■  rersunblemiflied  ; 


The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifh.  a  company  of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hart- 
ford, and  built  a  houfe  which  they  called  the  Hirfe  of 
Cood  Hope,  and  erected  a  fmall  fort,  in  which  they 
planted  two  cannon.  The  remains  of  this  fettlement 
are  ftill  vifible  on  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  This 
was  the  only  fettlement  of  the  Dutch  in  Connecticut 
in  thefe  ancient  times.  The  Dutch,  aud  after  them 
the  province  of  New  York,  for  a  longtime  claimed  as 


and  they  muftfultain  an  examination  by  the  attorneys  far  eaft  as  the  weftern  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted,  belongs  to  the  profeiled  hiftorian  to  prove  or  difprove 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  When  the  juftice  of  this  claim.  Douglas  fays,  "  The  par- 
admitted  to  the  county  court,  they  can  practice,  with-  tition  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut,  as 
our  other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  the  ftate.  eftablifhed  December  1,  1664,  run  from  the  mouth 
There  are  upon  an  av  erage  about  thirteen  attorniesto  of  Memoroncok  river,  a  little  weft  from  Byram  river, 


each  county,  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  ftate  ;  a  very 
great  proportion  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people. 
Yet  from  the  litigious  fpirir  of  the  citizens,  the  mo  ft 
of  them  find  employment  and  fupport.  There  is  no 
attorney  general,  but  there  is  one  attorney  to  the  ftate 
in  each  county. 


N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  eajferly  limits  of  New 
York,  until  November  23,  1683,  when  the  line  was 
run  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled."  If  Douglas 
is  right,  the  New  York  claim  could  not  have  been  well 
founded. 

In    1634,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  &c.  fent  over  a  fmall 


The  prefent  territory  of  Connecticut,  at    the  time  number  of  men,  who  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held 

of  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  was  polfelfed  by  the  a  treaty   with  the   Pequot  Indians,  who  in  a  formal 

Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk,  and  many  other  fmall-  manner  gave  to  the  Englilh  their  right  to  Connecticut 

er  tribes  of  Indians.  river  and  the  adjacent  country. 

The Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their  1111635,  the  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  Duke 
country  extended  along  the  fea  coaft  from  Paukatuk  of  Hamilton,  all  lands  between  Narraganfett  and  Con- 
to  Connecticut  river.  About  the  year  1630,  this  necticut  rivers,  and  back  into  the  country  as  far 
powerful  tribe  extended  their  conquefts  over  a  conll-  as  MafTachufcts  fouth  line.  This  covered  a  part  of 
derable  part  of  Connecticut,  over  all  Long  Illand,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  patent,  and  occafioned  fome 
part  of  Narraganfet.  Salfacus,  who  was  the  grand  difputes  in  the  colony.  There  were  feveral  attempts  to 
monarch  of  the  whole  country,  was  king  of  this  na-  revive  the  Hamilton  claim,  but  were  never  profecuted. 
tion.  The  feat  of  his  dominion  was  at  New  London  ;  In  October  of  this  year,  about  fixty  perfons  from 
the  ancient  Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot.  Newtown,  Dorchefter,  and  Watertown,  in  MafTachu- 

The  Mohegans  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and    their  fets,  came  and  fettled  at  Hartford,  Wethersfiekl,  and 

terrritory  extenfive.    Their  ancient  claim,  which  was  Windfor,  in  Connecticut  ;  and  the  June  following  the 

U  u  2  fa- 
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Cdnne&i-   famous  Mr  Hooker  and  his  company  came  and  fettled 
cut.       at  Hartford,  and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  colony 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  firft  court  held  in  Connecticut  was  at  Hartford, 
April  26,   1636. 

The  year  1637  was  difiinguifhed  by  the  war  with 
the  Pequots.  This  warlike  nation  had,  for  fome  time, 
been  troublefome  neighbours.  Theyfolicited  the  Nar- 
raganfetts   to    join  them   in  extirpating  the  Englifh. 


The  Englifh  thus  obtained  the  country  eaft  of  the  Conne&I- 
Dutch  fettlements,  by  right  of  conqucft.  The  pur-  cut. 
fuit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
lands  on  the  fea  coaft  from  Say brcok  to  Fairfield.  It 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favour- 
able report,  induced  Meilrs  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two 
very  refpectable  London  merchants,  and  Mr  Daven- 
port, a  man  of  diftinguifhed  piety  and  abilities,  with 
their  company,  who  arrived    this  year  (1637)    from 


They  had  furprifed  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Englifh  London,  to  think  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the 
upon  Connecticut  river.  Thefe  threatening  appearan-  place  of  their  fettlement.  Their  friends  in  Mafiachu- 
ces  and  actual  hoftilities  induced  the  three  colonies  fets,  forty  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company,  dif- 
of  Maflachufets,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  to  com-  fuaded  them  from  their  purpofe.  Influenced,  how- 
bine  their  forces,  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country,  ever,  by  the  promifing  profpects  which  the  country  af- 
and  to  attempt  the  entire  deftruction  of  the  whole  forded,  and  flattering  themfelves  that  they  ihould  be 
tribe.  Myantonomo,  the  Narraganfett  Sachem,  and  out  of  the  jurifdiction  of  a  general  governor,  with 
Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  fent  to  the  Englifh  which  the  country  was  from  time  to  time  threatened, 


andoffered  their  fervice  to  join  with  them  again  ft  the 
Pequots.  Forces  were  accordingly  raifed  in  all  the 
colonies  ;  but  thofe  of  Connecticut,  on  account  of 
their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  firft  in  action.  Cap- 
tain Mafon,  with  80  Englifh  and  too  Indians  from 
Connecticut  river,  proceeded  by  water  to  the  Narra- 
ganfett's  country,  where  200  of  that  tribe  joined  him. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  they  began  their  march  for  Suf- 
facus  fort  on  Pequot,  now  Thames  river.  They  af- 
terwards determined  firft  to  aflault  Myftic  fort,  which 
was  fituated  between  them  and  Pequot  river.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  May  the  attack  was  made. 
The  Indians,  after  a  midnight  revel,  were  buried  in  a 
deep  fleep.  At  the  moment  of  their  approach  the 
c'entinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigwam  to  light 
his  pipe.  The  barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  alarm.  The 
Indians  awoke,  feized  their  arrows,  and  began  their 
hideous  yell.  They  were  joined  in  their  tremendous 
noife  by  the  Indians  in  the  Englifh  army,  who  were 
in  the  rear  and  afraid  to  approach.  The  battle  was 
warm  and  bloody,  and  the  victory  complete.  The 
fort  was  taken---about  70  wigwams  burnt---  50  or  60 
©f  the  Indians  were  killed---many  were  wounded  and 
taken,  and  the  reft  efcaped.  Saffacus  and  his  warriors 
at  Pequot,  ftruck  with  terror  at  the  news  of  this  de- 
feat, demoliihed  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wig- 
wags, and  fled  to  the  weft  ward.  Capt.  Stoughton, 
with  160  men  from  Maflachufets,  had  by  this  time 
arrived  at  Saybrook.  He  with  his  forces  joined  Cap- 
tain Mafon  and  purfued  the  Indians,  and  overtook  and 
fiirrounded  them  in  a  great  fwamp  near  Fairfield.     A 


they  determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  March 
1638,  with  the  content  of  their  friends  on  Connecti- 
cut river,  they  fettled  at  New  Haven,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  flourifhing  colony,  of  which  Quinni- 
piak,  now  New  Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  The 
firft  public  worfhip,  in  this  new  plantation,  was  at- 
tended on  Lord's  day,  April  18,  1638,  under  a  large 
fpreading  oak.  The  Rev.  Mr  Davenport  preached- 
from  Matt.  iii.  1.  on  the  temptations  of  the  wildernefs. 
Both  colonies,  by  voluntary  compact,  formed  them- 
felves into  diftinct  commonwealths,  and  remained  fo~ 
until  their  union  in  1665. 

In  1639,  the  three  towns  on  Connecticut  river,  al- 
ready mentioned,  finding  themfelves  without  the  li- 
mits of  any  jurifdiction,  formed  themfelves  into  abody 
politic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  government. 
Thefe  articles  were  the  foundation  of  the  Connecticut 
charter,  which  was  granted  in  1662.  The  fubftance 
of  the  articles,  fo  far  as  they  refpect  the  holding  of 
afi'emblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  electing  magiftrates 
and  other  civil  officers  (except  that  in  the  old  con- 
federation no  perfon  was  to  be  chofen  governor  more 
than  once  in  two  years),  and  the  extent  of  legiflative 
powers,  was  transferred  into,  and  eftabliihed  in  fakf . 
charter. 

The  firft  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven  this 
year,  and  confifted  of  feven  members.  Thefe  were 
chofen  by  thefettlers  after  Mr  Davenport  had  preach- 
ed from  the  words  of  Solomon,  '  Wifdom  had  build-- 
'  ed  her  houfe,  fhe  hath  hew  ed  out  her  feven  pillars.' 
Thefe  men  were  indeed  the  pillars  of  the  church,   to 


Sachem  and  ninety-nine  women  and  children  came  out      whom  the  reft  were  added  as  they   became  qualified 

They  were  alfo  the  court  to  try  all  civil  actions. 

The  firft  fetlers  in  New  Haven  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  all  purchafes  were  made  in  the  name  and  for  the 
ufe  of  the  whole  plantation  ;  and  the  lands  were  ap- 
portioned out  to  each  family  according  to  their  num- 
ber and  original  fleck. 

At  their  firlh  election,  in  October  1639,  MrTheo- 
philus  Eaton  was  chofen  governor  for  the  firft  year. 
Their  elections,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  annual ; 
and  the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  conducting 
the   affairs  of  government  in  the  plantation. 

In  1643,  the  articles  of  confederation  between  the 
four  New  England  colonies,  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle New  England,  were  unanimoufly  adopted  by 
the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut. 

The  Englifh  fettlement  on  Delaware,  which  was 

under 


and  delivered  themfelves  up  to  their  purfuers.  Terms 
of  peace  were  offered  to  the  reft  :  but  after  a  fliort 
parley  they  determined,  that  as  they  had  lived  they 
would  die  together.  There  w-ere  about  80  who 
made  this  refolution.  Part  of  ihefe  efcaped  by  means 
of  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  reft  were  either 
killed  or  taken.  In  this  action  the  Indians  had  guns, 
which  is  the  firft  account  of  their  having  ufed  them. 
Saffacus  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by  whom  it  is  reported 
he  was  murdered  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  heand 
his  company  incorporated  with  them.  Many  of  the 
Indian  captives  were  unjuftifiably  fent  to  Eermudas  and 
fold  for  (laves.  The  Pequot  tribe  was  wholly  extin- 
guished. This  fuccefsful  expedition  ftruck  the  Indi- 
ans that  remained  with  fuch  terror,  as  reftrained  them 
from  open  hoililities  for  near  forty  years  after. 
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Cbnnc&l-  under  the  jurifdiction  of  New  Haven,  was  furprized 
cut.  by  the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in  irons,  under  a 
falfe  pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  coufpi- 
racy  with  the  Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  general  court  of  New  Haven,  this  year,  effa- 
bliihed  it  as  a  fundamental  article  not  to  be  difputed, 
That  none  be  admitted  as  free  burgeiles  but  church 
members,  and  that  none  but  fuch  fhould  vote  at  elec- 
tions. They  alfo  ordained,  That  each  town  choofe 
from  among  themfelves  judges  (church  members)  tobe 
a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  actions  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  pounds  ;  and  of  criminal  caufes,  where 
the  pnniihment  was,  fitting  in  the  ftocks,  whipping, 
and  fining  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  There  was  li- 
berty of  appeal  from  this  to  the  court  of  magiftrates. 
The  court  of  magiftrates  confifted  of  all  the  magi- 
ftrates throughout  the  colony,  who  were  to  meet  twice 
a-year  at  New-Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  cau- 
fes. Six  made  a  quorum.  The  general  court  was  to 
confift  of  the  governor,  deputy- governor,  magiftrates, 
and  two  representatives  from  each  town.  The  annual 
election  of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  time  efta- 
blifhed,  and  has  ever  fince  continued. 

The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented their  eftabliihing  a  code  of  laws.  To  fupply 
this  defect,  the  general  court  ordered,  *  That  the  ju- 
dicial laws  of  God,  as  they  were  delivered  to  Mofes, 
and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither 
typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to 
Canaan,  (hail  be  accounted  of  moral  equity  and  gene- 
rally bind  all  offenders,  and  be  rule  to  all  the  courts 
in  this  jurifdiction  in  their  proceedings  againfl  offen- 
ders, until  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  here- 
after.' 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mo- 
began  and  Narraganfett  Indians.  A  perfonal  quarrel 
between  Myantonomo,  fachem  of  the  Narraganfetts, 
and  Uncas  fachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  war.  Myantonomo  raifed  an  army  of  900 
warriors,  and  marched  towards  the  Mohegan  country. 
Uncas  by  his  lpies  received  timely  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach. His  feat  of  reiidence  was  in  fome  part  of 
Norwich.  He  quickly  collected  600  of  his  braveft 
warriors,  and  told  them,  (  The  Narraganfetts  mult 
not  come  into  our  town  ;  we  mult  meet  them.'  They 
accordingly  marched  about  three  miles  to  a  large  plain, 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  halted  within  bow-ihot 
of  each  other.  A  parley  was  propofed  by  Uncas,  and 
agreed  to  by  Myantonomo.  The  fachems  met,  and 
Uncas  addrefled  his  enemy  as  follows.  <  You  have  a 
great  many  brave  men  :  fo  have  I.  You  and  I  have 
quarrelled  ;  but  thefe  warriors,  what  have  they  done  ? 
Shall  they  die  to  avenge  a  private  quarrel  between  us  ? 
No.  Come  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be, 
and  let  us  fight.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  (hall  be 
yours  ;  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  (hall  be  mine.'  Myan- 
tonomo replied  :  '  My  men  came  to  fight ,  and  they 
ihall  fight.'  Uncas,  like  an  experienced  warrior,  a- 
v/are  of  the  refb.lt  of  the  conference  from  the  fuperior 
force  of  his  enemy,  had  previoufly  lignified  to  his  men, 
that  if  Myantonomo  refufed  to  fight  him  in  (ingle 
combat,  he  would  immediately  fall,  which  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  them  to  begin  the  attack.  As  foon 
therefore  as  Myantonomo  had  fini'Jied  his  laconic 
fjpeech,  Uncas  dropped  :  his  men  inftantly  obeyed  the 


cut. 


fignal,  and  poured  in  a  fhower  of  arrows  upon  die  un-  Conncdi- 
fufpecting  Narraganfetts,  and  ruffling  on  with  their 
horrid  yeils  and  favage  ficrcenefs,  put  them  to  flight. 
Many  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  reft  were  clofely 
purfued,  and  fome  were  precipitately  driven  down 
craggy  precipices,  and  daffied  in  pieces.  At  a  place 
called,  from  this  event,  Sachem's  plain,  Uncas  over- 
took and  feized  Myantonomo  by  the  (houlder.  They 
fat  down  together  ;  and  Uncas  with  a  hocp  called  in 
his  men,  and  the  battle  ceafed.  Doubtful  what  to  do 
with  the  royal  prifoner,  Uncas  and  his  warriors,  hi 
council,  determined  to  carry  him  to  the  governor  and 
council  at  Hartford,  and  be  advifed  by  them.  Thither 
he  was  accordingly  conducted.  The  governor  having 
advifed  with  his  council,  told  Uncas,  that  the  Engliih 
were  not  then  at  war  with  the  Narraganfetts,  and  of 
courfe  that  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle  in 
the  matter.  Uncas  was  left  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleafed. 
Myantonomo  was  conducted  back  to  the  plain  where 
he  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Uncas  himfelf. 
The  tragic  fcene  did  not  end  with  his  death.  Uncas, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with  his  tomahawk 
cut  off  a  large  piece  of  fieih  from  the  flionlder  of  his 
Slaughtered  enemy,  broiled  and  eat  it,  faying,  with 
an  air  of  favage  triumph,  '  It  is  the  fweeteft  meat  I 
ever  eat.  It  makes  me  have  a  (tout  heart.'  His  body 
was  afterwards  buried,  and  a  pillar  erected  over  it, 
the  remains  of  which  are  viiible  to  this  day. 

The  Narraganfetts  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  death 
of  their  prince,  and  refolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Mohegans.  The  united  colonies  interpofed  to  pre- 
vent a  war  between  them,  but  in  vain.  The  Narra- 
ganfetts refokuely  declared,  they  would  continue  the 
war  until  they  had  Unca's  head.  But  as  Uncas  had 
ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Engliih,  they  joined  him  a- 
gainft  his  enemies,  and  were  victorious.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  enmity  of  the  Narraganfetts  to  the  Eng- 
liih, that  they  afterwards  fent  fome  of  their  men  to 
Uncas,  with  large  prefents,  to  induce  him  to  join  with 
them  in  a  war  with  the  colonies.  Uncas  replied, 
"  Go  tell  your  king  that  I  will  go  to  Norwich,  and 
advife  with  Major  John  Mafon  and  Mr  Fitch  ;  if  they 
tell  me  to  join  him  and  fight  againft  the  Engliih,  I 
will  join  him."  In  the  war  that  happened  foon  after, 
Uncas  aflifted  the  Engliih,  and  the  Narraganfetts  were 
fubdued,  and  never  after  were  formidable. 

In  coniideration  of  the  fuccefs  and  increafe  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  that  they  had  been  of  no 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  profpect  of  their  beim>- 
in  future  very  ferviceable  to  it,  the  Engliih  parlia- 
ment, March  10,  1645,  granted  them  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  cuftoms,  fubiidies,  and  other  duties,  until 
further  order. 

In  1644,  the  Connecticut  adventurers  purchafed  of 
Mr  Fenwick,  agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord 
Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  for 
L. 1600. 

The  hiftory  of  Connecticut  is  marked  with  tra- 
ces of  the  fame  fpirit  which  appears  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Maffachufets,  in  different  Stages  of 
their  hiftory.  Indeed,  as  Maflachufets  was  the  (lock 
whence  Connecticut  proceeded,  this  is  to  be  expect- 
ed. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  from 
their  firft  fettlement,  increafed  rapidly  5  tracts  of  land 
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Conned!-  were  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  and  new  towns  fettled 
from  Stamford  to  Stoiiington,  and  far  back  into  the 
country,  when,  in  1661,  Major  John  JSiai'on,  as  agent 
for  the  colony,  bought  of  the  natives  all  lands  which 
ha  J  not  before  been  purchafid  by  particular  towns, 
and  made  a  public  furreinur  of  them  to  the  colony,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  general  allembly.  Having  done 
thefe  things,  the  colonies  petitioned  King  Charles  II. 
for  a  charter,  and  their  petition  was  granted.  His 
Majefty,  on  the  23d  of  April  1662,  iifued  his  letters 
patent 'under  the  great  leal,  ordaining  that  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  ihould  for  ever  hereafter  be  one  body 
corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  confirming  co 
them  their  ancient  grant  and  purchafe,  and  fixing  their 
boundaries  as  follows,  viz.  "  All  that  part  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's dominionsin  New  England,  in  America,  bound- 
ed eaft  by  Narraganfett  river,  commonly  called  Narra- 
ganfett bay,  where  the  river  falleth  into  the  fea  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Maffachufets  plantation, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  and  in  longitude  as  the 
line  of  the  MatfachLifets  colony,  running  from  eaft  to 
weft,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  laid  Narraganfett  bay  on 
the  eaft,  to  the  fouth  fea  on  the  weft  part,  with  the 
iflands  thereunto  belonging."  This  charter  has  ever 
fince  remained  the  balls  of  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans  reflect- 
ing the  geography  of  America,  when  they  nrft  aifumed 
the  right  of  giving  away  lands  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture had  long  before  given  to  the  Indians,  that  their 
patents  extended  they  knew  not  where,  many  of  them 
were  of  doubtful  conftruction,  and  very  often  covered 
each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable 
difputes  and  mifchiefs  in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which 
are  not  fettled  to  this  day.  Connecticut  conftrued  her 
charter  literally,  and  palling  over  New  York,  which 
was  then  in  poifeiiion  of  the  fubjecls  of  a  Chriftian 
prince,  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  to  the  South  Sea.  Accordingly  purchafes 
were  made  of  the  Indians,  on  the  Delaware  river,  weft 
of  the  weftern  bounds  of  New  York,  and  within  the 
fuppofed  limits  of  Connecticut  charter,  and  fettle- 
ments  were  made  thereon  by  people  from,  and  under 
the  jurifdiction  of,  Connecticut.  The  charter  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  granted  to  William  Penn,  in  >68i,  covered 
thefe  fettlements.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dif- 
pute,  which  for  a  long  time  was  maintained  with 
warmth  on  both  fides.  The  matter  was  at  laft  fub- 
mitted  to  gentlemen  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  who  de- 
cided the  difpute  in  favour  of  Pennfylvania.  Many, 
however,  ftill  aflert  the  juftice  of  the  Connecticut 
claim.  The  (late  of  Connecticut  has  lately  ceded  to 
Congrefs  all  their  lands  weft  of  Pennfylvania,  except  a 
referve  of  20  miles  fquare.  This  cefiion  Congrefs  have 
accepted,  and  thereby  indubitably  eftablifhed  the  right 
of  Connecticut  to  the  referve. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconnect- 
ed with  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  was  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  and,  as 
they  concluded,  within  their  jurifdiction.  But  New 
Haven  remonftrated  againft  their  claim,  and  refufed  to 
unite  with  them  until  they  fhould  hear  from  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  until  the  year  1665',  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  king's  commiffioners  had  a  defign  upon 
the  New  England  Charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies 


formed  a  union,  which  has  ever  fincc  amicably  fubfifted   Connefli- 
between  them.  cut. 

In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revifed,  and 
the  general  court  ordered  them  to  be  printed  ;  and  al- 
io, that  "  every  family  Ihould  buy  one  of  the  law 
bocks ;  fitch  as  pay  111  iilver,  to  have  a  book  for  r 2d. 
fuch  as  pay  in  whtat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  half  a  book  ; 
and  fuch  as  pay  in  peafe,  to  pay  2  s.  a  book,  the  peafe 
at  3  s.  the  buihcl."  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early 
and  univerfal  fpread  of  law  books,  that  the  people  of 
Connecticut  are  to  this  day  fo  fond  of  the  law.  In 
1750,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  were  again  revifed,  and 
publiihed  in  a  fmall  folio  volume  of  258  pages.  Er 
Douglas  obferves,  that  they  were  the  moft  natural,  e- 
quitable,  plain,  and  concife  code  of  laws  for  plantations 
hitherto  extant."  There  has  been  a  revilion  of  them 
fince  the  peace,  in  which  they  were  greatly  and  very 
judicioufly  fimplified. 

The  years  1675  and  1676  were  diftinguifhed  by 
the  wars  with  Philip  and  his  Indians,  and  wiih  the 
Narraganfetts,  by  which  the  colony  was  thrown  into 
great  diftrefs  and  confufion.  The  inroads  of  the  en- 
raged favages  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and 
with  fire  and  devaftation. 

In  1684,  the  charter  of  Mauachufets  bay  and  Ply- 
mouth were  taken  away,  in  confeqnence  of  Guo  war- 
rantos  which  had  been  illued  againft  them.  The  char- 
ter of  Connecticut  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate, 

had  it  not  been  for Wadfworth,  Efq  ;  who, 

having  very  artfully  procured  it  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  up,  buried  it  under  an  oak 
tree  in  Hartford,  where  it  remained  until  all  danger 
was  over,  and  then  was  dug  up  and  reaffumed. 

Connecticut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  popu- 
lation. There  have  been  more  emigrations  from  this 
than  from  any  of  the  other  ftates,  and  yet  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  full  of  inhabitants.  This  increafe,  under  the  di- 
vine benediction,  may  be  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes. 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  induftrious,  fagacious 
hufbandmen.  The  farms  furnfth  them  with  all  the 
necefTaries,  moft  of  the  conveniences,  and  but  few  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  They  of  courfe  are  geaerally  tem- 
perate, and,  if  they  choofe,  can  fubfift  with  as  much 
independance  as  is  confiftent  withhappinefs.  The  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  farmer  is  fubftantial,  and  does  not  de- 
pend on  incidental  circumftances,  like  that  of  moft  o- 
ther  profefiions.  There  is  Uo  neceffity  of  ferving  an 
appremiceihip  to  the  Inrfimefs,  nor  of  a  large  flock  of 
money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who 
deal  much  in  barter,  have  lefs  need  of  money  than  any 
other  clafs  of  people.  The  eafe  with  which  a  com- 
fortable fubfiftence  is  obtained,  induces  the  hnfband- 
man  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm 
makes  him  ftrong  and  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully 
through  the  day---eats  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  with 
a  gladfome  heart— -  at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  boun- 
teous God  for  his  daily  blelfings---  retires  to  reft,  and 
his  fleep  is  fweet.  Such  circumftances  as  thefe  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increafe  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  ftate. 

Beiides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government, 
and  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown 
eftdtes,  with  rich  and  ambitious  landlords,  to  have  an 
undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  election  of  civil 
officers.     Property  is  equally  enough  divided, and  muft 
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Conne'&i-  continue  to  be  fo  as  long  as  eftates  defcend  as  they  now 
cut.  do.  No  perfoii  is  prohibited  from  voting,  or  from 
being  elected  into  office,  on  account  of  his  poverty. 
He  who  has  the  mod  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  moft 
money,  is  generally  chofen  into  public  office.  As  in 
initances  of  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life 
have  arifen  to  the  firft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  filled 
them  with  dignity  and  reputation.  That  bafe  bufinefs 
of  electioneering,  which  is  fo  directly  calculated  toin- 
treduce  wicked  and  deiigning  men  into  office,  is  yet 
but  little  known  in  Connecticut.  A  man  who  withes 
to  be  chofen  into  office,  acts  wifely  for  that  end,  when 
he  keeps  his  dclires  to  himfelf. 

A  thirft  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  the  ftate.  More  of  the  young  men  in  Con- 
necticut, in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  receive  a 
public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  Hates.  Dr  Frank- 
lin and  other  literary  characters  have  honoured  this 
ftate  by  faying,  that  it  is  the  Athens  of  America. 

The  revolution,  which  fo  eifentially  affected  the  go- 
vernments of  moll  of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of  Connecti- 
cut. While  under  the  jurisdiction  uf  Great  Britain, 
they  elected  their  own  governors,  and  all  fubordinate 
civil  officers,  and  made  their  own  laws  in  the  fame 
manner  and  with  as  little  controul  as  they  now  do. 
Connecticut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as 
perfect  and  as  happy  a  republic,  as  has  ever  exifted. 
While  other  ftates,  more  monarchical  in  their  govern- 
ment and  manners,  have  been  under  a  neceflity  of  un- 
dertaking the  difficult  talk  of  altering  their  old,  or 
forming  new  conftitutions,  and  of  changing  their  mo- 
narchical for  republican  manners.  Connecticut  has 
uninterruptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  to 
government  and  manners  ;  and  by  thefe  means  has  a- 
voided  thofe  convuliions  which  have  rent  other  ftates 
into  violent  parties. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  the  relationor 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another. 

Connection,  or  Continuity ,  in  the  drama,  conlifts 
in  i  he  joining  of  the  feveral  fcenes  together. 

The  connection  is  faid  to  be  obferved,  when  the 
fcenes  of  an  act  fucceed  one  another  immediately, 
and  are  fo  joined  as  that  the  ftage  is  never  left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  four 
fpecies  under  which,  according  to  Mr  Harris,  all  words 
may  be  included.  They  are  of  two  kinds  ;  and  as  they 
connect  fentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the  different 
names  of  conjunctions  and  prepofitions.    See  Grammar. 

CONNIVENT  valves,  in  anatomy,  thofe  wrin- 
kles, cellules,  andvafcules,  which  are  found  in  the  in- 
fide  of  the  two  interlines  ilium  and  jejunum.  See  A- 
NAtomy,  n°oq.  etfeq. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  ufed  in 
Englifn  ;  itlLerilly  denotes  aperfonweli  verted  in  any 
thing;  being  formed  of  the  verb  eonno'itre,  to  know, 
underftand."  Hence  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  our  lan- 
guage for  a  critic,  or  a  perfon  who  is  a  thorough  judge 
or  mailer  in  anyway,  particularly  in  matters  of  paint- 
ing and  fculpture. 

CONNOR  ( Bernard) .  a  learned  phyfician,  wasborn 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year 
1 666.    Having  determined  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fludy 
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o  fphyficy  be  wen  ted  France,  and  refided  fometimein  the    Conner 
univerfity  of  Montpelier.  Afterward  he  went  to  Pa:  is  ;  II 

where   he  obtained  great  fkill  in  medicine,  anatomy.  t  rcnoFs  _ 
and  chemiftry.     From  thence  he  travelled  to  Venice,  ' 

with  the  two  fons  of  the  high-chancellor  of  Poland  ; 
and  then  taking  a  tour  through  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, went  to  Warfaw,  where  he  was  made  phyfi- 
cian to  king  John  Sobicfki.  In  1695,  he  came  to 
England,  read  a  courfe  of  lectures  in  London  and 
Oxford,  and  became  member  of  the  Pv.oyal  Society  and 
College  of  Phyficians  ;  afterwards,  being  invited  to 
Cambridge,  he  read  public  lectures  there,  and  made 
various  experiments  in  chemiftry.  He  has  rendered 
himfelf  memorable  for  a  phiiofephical  and  medical  trea- 
tife  in  Latin,  entitled,  Evangelium  Inedici,  i.  e.  "  ike 
Phyiician's  Gcfpel  ;"  tending  to  explain  the  miracle's 
performed  by  Chrift  as  natural  events,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philofophy;  He  wrote  aifo  a  hu'tory 
of  Poland  ;   and  died  in  1698,  aged  32. 

Connor,  a  city, of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, and  province  of  U liter.  W.  Long.  6.  50.  N. 
Lat.   54.   50. 

CONOCAFcPUS,  button-wood  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentar.diia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankii  g  under  the 
48th  order,  Aggregate.  The  corolla  is  pentapeta- 
lous ;  the  feeds  naked,  folitary,  inferior;  the  flowers 
aggregate.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  erecta  acd 
procumbens,  both  natives  of  the  W ell  Indies.  They 
rife  to  the  height  of  about  16  feet,  but  are  trees  of  bo 
beauty,  nor  is  the  wood  of  them  ufed  for  any  meehai  ic 
purpole  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally. 
They  are,  however,  preserved  in  fome  botanic  gardens 
in  Britain  fcr  the  fake  of  variety. 

CONOID,  in  geometry,  a  folic!  body,  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  fection  about  its  axis.  See 
C  c  n  t  c  Sections. 

CONOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  gland  found  in  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  pineaiis,  from  its 
reftmblance  to  a  pine-apple.     See  Anatomy,  n°  132. 

CONON,  the  renowned  Athenian  general  and  ad- 
miral, rlouriihed  394  years  before  Chrift.  See  Atti- 
ca, n0  162,  163.  After  his  defeat  by  Lyfander,  he 
fled  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus  :  after  which  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Artaxerxes  king  »f 
Periia  ;  with  whofe  army  he  delivered  Athens  from 
the  oppreffion  of  ftrangers,  and  rebuilt  its  walls.  In 
the  360th  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  the  Lacedemonians 
in  a  fea-flght  near  C  nidus  upon  the  coaft  of  Alia,  de- 
prived them  of  the  fovereign  rule  they  had  enfea  ever 
fince.the  taking  of  Athens,  and  had  fome  other  confi- 
derable  advantages  over  them:  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Teribazusa  Periian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he 
was  put  to  death. 

CONOPS,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  diptera,  the  characters  of  which  art: 
The  roftrum  is  porrected,  and  jointed  like  a  knee.  The 
antennas  terminate  by  a  flat  and  folid  articulation,  re- 
fembliug  the  bowl  of  a  fpoon,  with  a  lateral  brittle, 
which  when  clofely  examined  appears  to  be  very  hairy. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  1.  The 
calcitrans  is  to  be  found  every  where,  efpecially 
in  autumn,  when  it  haralfes  the  horfes.  and  draws 
blood  from  them  with  its  fling.  2.  The  macroce- 
phala  might  at  firft  light  be  miflaken  for  a  fpecies  of 
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wafp.  If  is  finooih  ;  the  forepart  of  the  head  is 
lemon-colour,  as  are  the  poifers  ;  the  feet  are  dun- 
colonred.  The  thorax  is  variegated  with  black  and 
feddilh  dun.  The  fame  takes  place  with  refpect  to 
the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  ,  funic  of  which  arc  edged 
with  lemon-colour,  chiefly  the  fecond>  and  part  of 
the  third,  towards  the  licks.  The  wings  are  brown, 
watered,  and  clouded.  This  beautiful  conops  is  found 
in  meadows.  There  are  eleven  or  twelve  other  fpe- 
cies. 

CONOVIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Qrdo- 
vices,  in  Britain.  From  its  ruins  arofe,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  four  miles,  Aberconiuey,  the  mouth  of  the 
Conwey,  in  Caernarvonfhire  ;  and  on  the  fpot  where 
bonovium  flood  is  a  hamlet,  called  Gx-rhcau,  the  old 
town,  (Camden.) 

CONQUEST,  in  civil  jurifprudence,  is  the  ac- 
quiiition  of  property  in  common  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons. 

In  fonje  countries  they  confound  acquitition  with 
conqueft  ;  but  according  to  the  moft  general  accep- 
tation, acquiiition  is  the  gaining  of  unappropriated 
goods  before  the  eftablifhment  of  a  community  : 
whereas  by  the  term  conqucft,  is  ordinarily  intended 
whatever  is  acquired  by  a  number  of  perfons  in  com- 
munity ;  or  by  fome  one  for  all  the  others. — As  it  is 
more  efpecially  in  the  union  of  perfons  by  marriage, 
that  a  community  of  property  takes  place;  fo  it  is  in 
reference  to  them  that  we  frequently  ufe  the  word 
conqueft.  There  are  neverthelefs  conquefls  alfo  among 
other  perfons  who  are  in  a  tacit  community  or  fociety ; 
fuch  as  obtain  by  particular  local  enfloms.  Accord- 
ing to  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  has  been  contended 
by  feveral,  that  William  I.  claimed  Britain  ;  that 
is,  not  by  right  of  arms,  but  by  right  cf  conqueft  or 
acqueft;  under  promife  of  fucceffion  made  by  Edward 
the  ConfefTor,  and  a  contract  entered  into  by  Harold 
to  iupport  his  pretenfions  to  that  fucceflion :  and  by 
old  writers,  conqueftui,  acquifttio,  a.n&  perquijitio,  are 
frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms. 

Conquest,  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  the  accquiii- 
tion  of  fovereignty  by  force  of  arms,  by  fome  fo- 
reign prince  :  who  reduces  the  vanquifhed  under  his 
empire.  The  right  of  conqueft  is  derived  from  the 
laws  of  war  ;  and  when  a  people  is  fubjeited,  the  con- 
duel:  of  the  conqueror  is  regulated  by  four  kinds  of 
law.  Firft,  the  law  of  nature,  which  dictates  what- 
ever tends  to  fclf-prefervation  ;  fecondly,  our  reafon, 
which  teaches  us  to  ufe  others,  as  we  would  be  treat- 
ed ourfelves  ;  thirdly,  the  laws  of  political  fociety,  to 
which  nature  has  not  affigned  any  precife  boundary  ; 
laflly,  the  law  which  is  derived  from  the  particular  cir- 
enmftances  attending  the  conqueft.  Thus,  a  ftate 
conquered  by  another  will  be  treated  in  one  of  the 
four  methods  following:  Either  the  conqueror  will 
continue  it  under  its  own  laws,  and  will  only  claim  the 
exercife  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  fovereignty  :  or  he 
will  impofe  a  new  form  of  government ;  or  he  will  de- 
ftroy  the  frame  of  their  fociety,  and  incorporate  the 
inhabitants  with  others  :  or  he  will  exterminate  them. 

CONRAD  II.  elected  emperor  of  Germany  in  1004. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  moft  of  the 
German  dukes  who  had  revolted  from  him  ;  and  he 
put   Erneft  duke  of  Suabia   under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
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pire.     This  being  one  of  the  earlieft  inftances  of  fuch  a     Conrad 
profcription,  the  formula  is  inferted  here  for  its  lingu-         It 
larky.     "  We  declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy  children  Confungatj 
orphans;  and  we  fend  thee,  in  the  name  ot  the  devil,  ^  mty' 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world."     It  was  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince  that  the  German  fiefs  became  hereditary. 
He  died  in  1039. 

Conrad  111,  emperor  of  Germany  in  .1138.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  oppofed  his  election,  and  being  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  du- 
chy, he  could  not  furvive  his  difgrace.  The  margrave 
of  Auftria  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  take  pof- 
ieflion  of  Bavaria ;  but  Welfti,  uncle  to  the  deceafed 
duke,  attacked  him,  and  was  defeated  near  the  caftle 
of  Winfburg:  the  battle  fought  upon  this  occafion  is 
famous  in  hiftory,as  having  given  rife  to  the  party  names 
oiGnelphs  and  Gibfalines ,  afterwards  aflumed  in  Italy. 
The  parole  of  the  day  with  the  Bavarians  was  Welfti, 
from  the  name  of  their  general ;  that  of  the  Imperia- 
lifls  Werbiingen,  from  a  fmall  village  where  Frederic 
Duke  of  Suabia,  their  commander,  had  been  nur- 
fed  :  by  degrees  thefe  names  ferved  to  diftinguilhed 
the  two  parties  :  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  fuch  rough  words,  formed  from 
them  their  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines.  He  died  in 
1152. 

Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  or  Abbas  Ufpergenfis,  wa 
author  of  an  Univerfal  Chronology  from  the  creation 
to  1229,  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  Cha.  V. 
He  collected  a  fine  library,  and  died  about  the  year 
1240. 

CONRADIN,  or  Conrad,  junior,  fon  of  Con- 
rad IV.  was  acknowledged  Emperor  by  the  Gibbe- 
lines, who  received  him  in  triumph  at  R.ome  :  but 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  had  publifhed  a  crufade  againft 
this  orphan  ;  and  Urban  VII.  his  fucceflbr,  gave  the 
empire  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
king  of  France ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth,  though 
powerfully  fupported  even  by  the  Turks,  loft  a  battle, 
in  which  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  was  beheaded  by 
order  of  his  bafe  opponent,  publicly  at  Naples  in  1229, 
in  the  18th  year  of  his  age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of 
the  Dukes  of  Suabia,  which  had  produced  feveral 
kings  and  emperors. 

CONSANGUINITY,  orKiNDRFD,  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  thefe  fubj  efts  to  be,  vinculum  per  fon  a- 
ru?n  ab  eodem  ftipite  defce?identium  ;  the  connection  or 
relation  of  perfons  defcended  from  the  fame  ftock  or 
common  anceftor."  This  confanguinity  is  either  lineal 
or  collateral. 

Lineal  confanguhiity  is  that  which  fubfifts  between 
perfons  of  whom  one  is  defcended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  other,  as  between  John  Stiles  (the  pmpofitus  in 
the  table  of  confanguinity)  and  his  father,  grandfa- 
ther, great-grandfather,  and  fo  upwards  in  the  direct 
afcending  line ;  or  between  John  Stiles  and  his  fon, 
grand-fon,  great  grand-fon,  and  fo  downwards  in  the 
direct  defcending  line.  Every  generation,  in  this  di- 
rect lineal  confanguinity,  conftitutes  a  different  de- 
gree, reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards:  the 
father  of  John  Stiles  is  related  to  him  in  the  firft  de- 
gree, and  fo  likewife  is  his  fon ;  his  grandfire  and 
grandfon,  in  the  fecond  ;  his  great-grandfire  and  great- 
grandfon  in  the  third.    This  is  the  only  natural  -way  of 
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Confangui-  reckoning  the  degrees  in  the  direct  line  ;  and  therefore 
univerfally  obtains,  as  well  in  the  civil  and  canon,  as 
in  the  common  law. 

The  doctrine  of  lineal  confanguinity  is  fufficiently 
plain  and  obvious  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  firft  view,  afto- 
nilhing  to  conlider  the  number  of  lineal  ancestors 
which  every  man  has,  within  no  very  great  number 
of  degrees  :  and  fo  many  different  bloods  is  a  man 
faid  to  contain  in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  ance- 
ftors. Of  thefe  he  hath  two  in  the  firft  defcending  de- 
gree; his  own  parents  :  he  hath  four  in  the  fecond  ; 
the  parents  of  his  father,  and  the  parents  of  his  mo- 
ther :  he  hath  eight  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his 
two  grandfathers,  and  of  his  two  grandmothers ;  and, 
by  the  fame  rule  of  progreffion,  he  hath  i28*in  the  fe- 
venth  ;  ro24  m  the  tenth ;  and  at  the  20th  degree,  or 
the  diftance  of  20  generations,  every  man  hath  above 
a  million  of  anceftors,  as  common  arithmetic  will  de- 
monflrate  (a).  This  lineal  confanguinity,  we  may 
obferve,  falls  ftrictly  within  the  definition  of  vincu- 
lum perfonarum  ab  eode?n  Jlipite  defcendentnnn  ;  fince  li- 
neal relations  are  fuch  as  defcend  one  from  the  other, 
and  both  of  courfe  from  the  fame  common  anceftor. 

Collateral  kindred  anfwers  to  the  fame  description  : 
collateral  relations  agreeing  with  the  lineal  in  this, 
that  they  defcend  from  the  fame  ftock  or  anceftor ; 
but  differing  in  this,  that  they  do  not  defcend  the  one 
from  the  other.  Collateral  kinfmen,  then,  are  fuch  as 
lineally  fpring  from  one  and  the  fame  anceftor,  who  is 
the  flirps,  or  (<  root,"  the  Jlipes,  "  trunk,"  or  common 
ftock,  from  whence  thefe  relations  are  branched  out. 
As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  fons,  who  have  each  a  nu- 
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both  thefe  iflhes  are  lineally  defc  ended  Confengtafc, 
from  John  Stiles  as  their  common  anceftor  ;  and  they       «'ty. 
are  collateral  kinfmen  to  each  other,  becauie  they  are 
all  defcended  from  this  common  anceftor,  and  all  have 
a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denomi- 
nates them  confanguinecui . 

We  mult  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  very  be- 
ing of  collateral  confanguinity  confifts  in  this  deicent 
from  one  and  the  fame  common  anceftor.  Thus  Ti- 
tius  and  his  brother  are  related ;  why  ?  becaufe  both 
are  derived  from  one  father  :  Titms  and  his  firft  cou- 
fin  are  related  ;  why  ?  becaufe  both  defcend  from  the 
fame  grandfather  ;  and  his  fecond  coufin's  claim  to 
confanguinity  is  this,  that  they  are  both  derived  from 
one  and  the  fame  great-grandfather.  In  Ihort,  as 
many  anceftors  as  a  man  has,  fo  many  common  ftocks 
he  has  from  which  collateral  kinfmen  may  be  derived. 
And  as  we  are  taught  by  holy  writ,  that  there  is  one 
couple  of  common  anceftors  belonging  to  us  all,  from 
whom  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  defcended,  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  confequence  is,  that  all  men 
are  in  fome  degree  related  to  one  another.  For,  in- 
deed, if  we  only  fuppofe  each  couple  of  our  anceftors 
to  have  left,  one  with  another,  two  children;  and 
each  of  thofe  children  to  have  left,  on  an  average,  two 
more  (and  without  fuch  a  fuppofition  the  human  fpe- 
cies  muft  be  daily  diminifhing)  ;  we  fhall  find  that  all 
of  us  have  now  fubfifting  near  270  millions  of  kindred 
in  the  15th  degree,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  feve-. 
ral  common  anceftors  as  weourfelves  are ;  beftdes  thofe 
that  are  one  or  two  degrees  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the    common    ftock,  who    may  amount   to   as  many 

X  x  more. 


(a)  This  will  feem  furprifing  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  increafmg  power  of  progreflive 

numbers ;  but  it  is  palpably  evident  from  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  progrefhon,  in  which  the  firft 

term  is  2,  and  the  denominator  alfo  2 :  or,  to  fpeak  more  intelligibly,  it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has 

two  anceftors  in  the  firft  degree,  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at  every  remove  ;  becaufe  each  of  our  ance- 

.itors  has  alfo  two  immediate  anceftors  of  his  own. 


2  4 

3  5 

4  16 

5  32 

6  64 

7  128 

8  256 

9  5i2 

TO  1024 

11  2048 

12  4096 

13  8192 

14  16384 

15  32768 

16  65536 

17  131072 

18  262144 

19  524288 

20  1048576 

A  fhorter  way  of  finding  the  number  of  anceftors  at  any  even  degree,  is  by  fqnaring  the  number  of  an- 
ceftors at  half   that  number  of   degrees.     Thus,   16,    the  number  anceftors  at    4  degrees,    is  the  fquare 

of  4,  the  number  of  anceftors  at  two;  256  is  the  fquare  of  16,  65536  of  256;  and  the  number  of  ance- 
ftors  at  40  degrees  would  be  the  fquare  of  1,048,576,  or  upwards  of  a  million  of  millions. 
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Confangui- more  (b).     And  if  this  calculation  would  appear  in- 
nity.      compatible  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth, 

^"""^ '  it  is  becaufe,  by  intermarriages  among  the  feveral  de- 

fcendems  from  the  fame  anceflor,  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  modes  of  confanguinity  may  be  confolidated  in 
one  perfon;  or  he  may  be  related  to  us  a  hundred  or 
a  thoufand  different  ways. 

The  method  of  computing  thefe  degrees  in  the  ca- 
non law,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  as  follows.  We 
begin  at  the  common  anceflor,  and  reckon  downwards ; 
and  in  whatfoever  degree  the  two  perfons,  or  the 
moft  remote  of  them,  is  distant  from  the  common  an- 
ceflor, that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are  related  to 
each  other.  Thus,  Titius  and  his  brother  are  related 
in  the  firft  degree ;  for  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one  ;  Titius  and  his  nephew  are 
related  in  the  fecond  degree  ;  for  the  nephew  is  two 
degrees  removed  from  the  common  anceflor,  viz.  his 
own  grandfather,  the  father  of  Titius  :  or  (to  give 
a  more  illuflrious  inflance  from  the  Englifh  annals) 
King  Henry  VII.  who  flew  Richard  III.  in  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  was  related  to  that  prince  in  the  fifth 
degree.  Let  the  propofitus,  therefore,  in  the  table  of 
confanguiniiy,  reprefent  King  Richard  III. and  the  clafs 
marked  e,  King  Henry  VII.  Now  their  common  flock 


or  anceflor  was  King  Edward  III.  the  abavus  in  the  Confangui- 
fame  table  :  from  him  to  Edmund  Duke  of  York,  the  nity. 
pruavus  is  one  degree  ;  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
the  avus}  two  ;  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  pater, 
three  j  to  King  Richard  III.  the propojitus,  four  ;  and 
from  King  Edward  III.  to  John  of  Gant  (a)  is  one  de- 
gree :  to  John  Earl  of  Somerfet  (b)  two  ;  to  John 
Duke  of  Somerfet  (c)  three  ;  to  Margaret  Countefs 
of  Richmond  (d)  four  ;  to  KingHenery  VII.  (e)  five. 
Which  laft- mentioned  prince,  being  the  farthefl  re- 
moved from  the  common  flock,  gives  the  denomination 
to  the  degree  of  kindred  in  the  canon  and  municipal 
law.  Though  according  to  ihe  computation  of  the 
civilians  (who  count  upwards  from  either  of  the  per- 
fons related,  to  the  common  flock,  and  then  down- 
wards again  to  the  other  ;  reckoning  a  degree  for  each 
perfon  both  afcending  and  defcending)  thefe  two 
princes  were  related  in  the  ninth  degree  :  for  from 
King  Richard  III.  to  Richard  Duke  of  York  is  one 
degree;  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge  two;  to  Ed- 
mund Duke  of  York  three  ;  to  King  Edward  III.  the 
common  anceflor,  four  ;  to  John  of  Gant  five ;  t© 
John  Earl  of  Somerfet  fix  ;  to  John  Duke  of  So- 
merfet feven  ;  to  Margaret  Countefs  of  Richmond 
eight  ;  to  King  Henry  VII.  nine.     See  the  Table  of 

Confangutnity 


(b)  This  will  fwell  more  considerably  than  the  former  calculation :  for  here,  though  the  firft  term  is  but  1,  the 
denominator  is  4 ;  that  is,  there  is  one  kinfman  (a  brother)  in  the  firft  degree,  who  makes,  together  with  the 
propofitus,  the  two  defcendents  from  the  firft  couple  of  anceflors ;  and  in  every  other  degree,  the  number  of 
kindred  muft  be  the  quadruple  of  thofe  in  the  degree  which  immediately  precedes  it.  For  fince  each  couple  of 
anceflors  has  two  defcendents  who  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  it  will  follow,  that  the  ratio  in  which  all  the 
defcendents  increafe  downwards,  muft  be  double  to  that  in  which  the  anceflors  increafe  upwards  :  but  we  have 
feen  that  the  anceflors  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio  :  therefore  the  defcendents  muft  increafe  in  a  double  dupli* 
cate  ;  that  is,  in  a  quadruple  ratio. 

Co! later  a  I  Degrees.     Number  of  Kindred, 

1  1 

2  4 

3  16 

4  64 

5  256 

6  1024 

7  4096 

8  16384 

9  65536 

10  262144  [ 

11  1048576 

12  4194304 

13  16777216 

14  67108864 

15  268435456 

16  1073741824 

17  4294967296 

18  171 79869184 

19  68719476736 

20  274877906944 

This  calculation  may  alfo  be  formed  by  a  more  compendious  procefs,  viz.  by  fquaring  the  couples,  or  half 
the  number  of  anceflors,  at  any  given  degree  ;  which  will  furnifh  ns  with  the  number  of  kindred  we  have  in  the 
fame  degree,  at  equal  diflance  with  ourfelves  from  the  common  flock,  befides  thofe  at  unequal  diflances.  Thus, 
in  the  tenth  lineal  degree,  the  number  of  anceflors  is  1024;  its  half,  or  the  couples,  amount  to  512;  the  num- 
ber of  kindred  in  the  tenth  collateral  degree  amounts  therefore  to  262144,  or  the  fquare  of  512.  And  if  we 
•will  be  at  the  trouble  to  recollect;  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  families  within  our  own  knowledge,  and  obferve  how 
far  they  agree  with  this  account ;  that  is,  whether,  on  an  average,  every  man  has  not  one  brother  or  filler,  four 
firft-coufins,  fixteen  fecond-coufins,  and  fo  on ;  we  fhall  find,  that  the  prefent  calculation  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing overcharged. 
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Confang«i- Confanguinity  (Plate  CXLVI),  wherein  all  the  de- 

nity,      grees  of  collateral  kindred  to  the  propojjtus  are  cora- 

Confcience.  puted,  as  far  as  the  tenth   of   the  civilians    and  the 

"         feventh  of  the  canonifts  inclulive  ;   the  former  being 

diftinguilhed  by  the  numeral  letters,  the  latter  by  the 

common  ciphers. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity  (degrees  of), forbid- 
den in  marriage.  See  Marriage  ;  and  Law,  Part 
III.  N°  clx.   4. 

Consanguinity  and  Affi?iity ,  an  objection  againfl 
a  judge.     See  Law,  Part  III.  N°  clvri.    12. 
a  witnefs,  ibid,  clxxxiv.  12. 

CONSCIENCE,  a  fecret  teftimony  of 
whereby  it  gives  its  approbation  to  things 
naturally  good,  and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evil 
Moral  Phiiofophy. 

A  man  of  integrity  will  never  liften  toanyreafon,  or 
give  way  to  any  meafure,  or  be  milled  by  any  induce- 
ment, againfl  confcience.---The  inhabitants  of  a  great 
town  offered  Marfhal  de  Turenne  100,000  crowns, 
upon  condition  he  would  take  another  road,  and  not  mare  of  the 
march  his  troops  their  way.  He  anfwered  them,  "  As 
your  town  is  not  on  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I 
cannot  accept  the  money  you  offer  me. "---The  Earl 
of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  making  a  de- 
fcent  in  Guienne,  carried  by  ftorm  the  town  of  Ber- 
gerac,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered.  A  Welch 
knight  happened  by  chance  to  light  upon  the  receiver's 
office.     He  found    there    fuch    a   quantity  of  money 


CON 


f  Vol. 
P.  491 


Againft 


the  foul, 
that  are 
See 


of  his  bcft  jewels,  and  a  large  fum  of  money,  to  which  Conscience 
his  fervant  was  likewife  privy.    The  mafterhaving  oc-         || 
caiion  to  difmount  on  the  road,  the  fervant    watching  Confcript. 

his  opportunity,  took  apiftolfrom  his  matter's  faddle  * * ' 

and  {hot  him  dead  on  the  {pot  ;  then  riiied  him  of  his 
jewels  and  money,  and  hanging  a  large  ftone  to  his 
neck,  he  threw  him  into  the  neareft  canal.  With  this 
booty  he  made  off  to  a  dirt  ant  part  of  the  country, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  neither  he  nor  his 
mafter  where  known.  There  he  began  to  trade  in  a 
very  low  way  at  firft,  that  his  obfeurity  might  fcreen 
him  from  obfervation,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  good 
many  years  feemed  to  rife,  by  the  natural  progrefs  of 
bulinefs  into  wealth  and  conlideration ;  id  that  his 
good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  effect  and  reward 
of  induftry  and  virtue.  Of  thefe  he  counterfeited  the 
appearance  fo  well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit, 
married  into  a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  hid- 
den ftores  difcreetly,  as  he  faw  occalion,  and  joining 
to  all   an   univerfal    affability,  he  was   admitted  to  a 


government 


of  the  town,  and  rofe  from 


one  poll  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chefen  chief 
magiftrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair  cha- 
racter, and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  fmall  applaufe 
both  as  a  governor  and  a  judge  ;  till  one  day  as  he  fat 
on  the  bench  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  a  criminal 
was  brought  before  him  who  was  accufed  of  murder- 
ing his  mafter.  The  evidence  came  out  full,  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict,  that  the  prifoner  was  guilty, 
that  he  thought  himfclf  obliged  to  acquaint  his  gene-     and  the  whole  affembly  waited  the  fentence  of  the  pre- 


ral  with  it,  imagining  that  fo  great  a  booty  naturally 
belonged  to  him.  But  he  was  agreeably  furprifed 
when  the  earl  told  him,  with  a  pleafant  countenance, 
that  he  wilhed  him  joy  of  his  good  fortune;  and  that 
he  did  not  make  the  keeping  of  his  word  to  depend 
upon  the  great  or  little  value  of  the  thing  he  had  pro- 
mifed.  —  In  the  liege  of  Falifci  by  Camillus  general  of 
the  Romans,  the  fchoolmafter  of  the  town,  who  had 
the  children  of  the  fenators  under  his  care,  led  them 
abroad  under  the  pretext  of  recreation,  and  carried 
them  to  the  Roman   camp,  faying   to  Camillus,  thai 


fident  of  the  court  (which  he   happened  to  be   that 
day)  with  great  fufpence.     Mean  while  he  appeared 

agitation  of  mind,  and 


to  be  in  unufual  diforder  and 


his  colour  changed  often  ;  at  length  he  arofe  from  his 
feat,  and  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed  him- 
felf  juft  by  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.  "  Yon 
fee  before  you  (faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  thofe 
who  had  fat  on  the  bench  with  him),  a  ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  the  juft  awards  of  heaven,  which  this  day, 
after  30  years  concealment,  prefents  to  you  a  greater 
criminal  than  the  man  juft  now  found  guilty."     Then 


"by  this  artifice  he  had  delivered  Falifci  into  his  hands,     he  made  an  ample  confeffion  of  his  guilt,  and    of  all 


Camillus  abhorring  this  treachery,  obferved,  "  That 
there  were  laws  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace  ;  and 
that  the  Romans  were  taught  to  make  war  with  inte- 
grity not  lefs  than  with  courage."  He  ordered  the 
fchoolmafter  to  be  {tripped,  his  hands  to  be  bound  be- 
hind his  back,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  boys  to  be 
lamed  back  into  the  town.  The  Falerians,  formerly 
obftinate  in  refiftance,  ftruck  with  an  act  of  juftice  fo 
illuftrious,  delivered  themfelves  up  to  thej  Romans ; 
convinced  that  they  wotdd  be  far  better  to  have  the 
Romans  for  their  allies  than  their  enemies. 

It  is  a  faying,  That  no  man  ever  offended  his  own 
confeience,  but  firft  or  laft  it  was  revenged  upon  him. 
The  power  of  confeience  indeed  has  been  remarked  in 
all  ages,  and  the  examples  of  it  upon  record  are  innu- 
merable.     The  following  is  related  by  Mr  Fordyce,    fcioufnefs ;  whereby  they  mean  an  inner  feiitiment  of  a 


its  aggravations.  "  Nor  can  I  feel  (continued  he) 
any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  confeience, 
but  by  requiring  tha:  juftice  be  forthwith  done  againft 
me  in  the  moft  public  and  folemn  manner."  We  may 
eafily  fuppofe  the  amazement  of  all  the  affembly,  and 
efpecially'of  his  fellow-judges.  However,  they  proceed- 
ed, upon  this  confeffion,  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him,  and 
he  died,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  penitent  mind. 

Courts  of  Conscience,  are  courts  for  recovery  of 
fmall  debts,  conftitnted  by  act.  of  parliament  in  Lon- 
don, Weftminifter,  &c.  and  other  populous  and  trading 
diftricts. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  Metaphyficians,  in  lieu  of 
the  word  confeience'.  v  Inch  feems  appropriated  to  theo- 
logical or  moral  matters,  ordinarily  ufe    that  of 


con- 


in  his  Dialogues  on  Education  f,  as  a  real  occurrence 
which  happened  in  a  neighbouring  ftate  not  many 
years  ago.  A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  character  and 
confiderable  wealth,  having  occafion  in  the  way  of  his 
bufinefs  to  travel  at  fome  difiance  from  the  place  of 
his  abode,  took  along  with  him  a  fervant,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  his  portmanteau.     He  had    with    fome 


thing,  whereof  one  may  have  a  clear  and  diftinct  no- 
tion. In  this  fenfe  they  fay  that  we  do  not  know 
our  own  foul,  nor  are  affured  of  the  cxiftence  of  our 
own  thoughts,  other  wife  than  by  felf-confcioufnefs. 
See  Metaphysics. 

CONSCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  fenators  of  Rome,  who  were  called  con- 

X  x  2  fcript 
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Confecra-  fc,-pt  fathers ,  on  account  of  their  names  being  all  en- 
tlon-      teredinone  regifter. 

CONSECRATION,  the  aft  of  devoting  any  thing 
to  the  fervice  and  worfliip  of  God.  The  Mofaicai. 
law  ordained,  that  ail  the  firft  bom,  both  of  man  and 
bcaft,  mould  be  fanftified  or  confecrated  to  God.  We 
£nd  alfo,  that  Joihua  conft crated  the  Gibeonites,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did. the  Nethinims,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  temple  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  fometimes  con- 
fecrared  their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which 
they  were  no  longer  in  their  power. 

Among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  the  confecration  of 
churches  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  fo- 
jernnity.  In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  three 
firft  ages,  is  uncertain  ;  the  authentic  accounts  reach- 
ing no  higher  than  the  fourth,  when,  in  the  peaceable 
reign  of  Conftantine,  churches  were  everywhere  built, 
and  dedicated  with  great  folemnity.  Some  think  the 
confecration  confuted  in  letting  up  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  or  in  placing  a  communion-table  in  the  church; 
and  others,  that  no  more  was  done  than  preaching  a 
panegyrical  fermon  in  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
and  that  then  they  proceeded  to  prayers,  one  of  which 
was  compofed  on  pnrpoie  for  the  chinch  to  be  confe- 
erated.  The  Romanifts  have  a  great  deal  of  pious 
foppery  in  the  ceremonies  of  confecration;  which  they 
bellow  on  almoft  every  thing,  as  bells,  candles,  books, 
water,  oil,  allies,  palms,  fwords,  banners,  pictures, 
croiTes,   agnus-dei's  rofes,  childrens  clouts,  &c. 

In  England,  churches  have  been  always  confecrated 
with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  bifliop.  That  obferved 
by  bifliop  Land,  in  confecrating  St  Catherine  Creed 
church,  in  London,  gave  great  offence. 

Consecration  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  eucharift. 

Consecration,  among  medalifts,  is  the  ceremony 
of  the  apotheofis  of  an  emperor,  or  his  translation  in- 
to heaven  and  reception  among  the  gods.  On  medals 
the  confecration  is  thus  reprefented  :  on  one  fide  is 
the  emperor's  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  fometimes 
veiled  ;  and  the  infeription  gives  him  the  title  of  d'tvus  : 
on  the  reverfc  is  a  temple,  a  buftum,  an  altar,  or  an 
cao-le  taking  its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  from  off 
the  altar,  or  from  a  cippus  *.  at  other  times  the  em- 
peror is  feen  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle;  the 
infeription  always,  ccnfecratlo.  Thefe  are  the  ufual 
fymbols  :  yet  on  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Antoninus  is 
the  Antonine  column.  In  the  apotheofis  of  emprefles, 
Inflead  of  an  eagle  there  is  a  peacock.  As  to  the  ho- 
nours rendered  thefe  princes  after  death,  they  were  ex- 
plained by  the  words  confecratio,  pater,  divus,  and  deus. 
Sometimes  around  the  temple  or  altar  are  put,  msmoria 
felix,  or  mewora  aternts  :  forprinceffes,  at  emit  as,  and 
fideribus  recepta  ;  on  the  fide,  of  the  head,  dea,  or  e««. 
CONSENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  Assent. 

Co.xsent  of  Parts,  in  the  animal  economy,  an  a- 
g;-eement  or  fymphathy,  whereby  ^hen  one  part  is  im- 
mediately afrcaed,  another  at  a  diftance  becomes  af- 
feaed  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  mutual  accord  or  confent  is  fuppofed  to  be  ef- 
feaed  by  the  commerce  of  nerves,  and  their  art- 
ful diftribution  and  ramification  throughout  the  body. 
The  cfFcft  is  fo  fcnfiblc  as    even  to  come  under  the 


tor. 


phyfician's  cognizance:  thus,  the    done  in  the  blad-  Cenfentcs 
der,  by  vellicating  the  fibres  there,  will  pain  and  draw  || 

them  fo  much  into  fpafms,  as  to  affea  the  coats  of  the  Conferva- 
bowels,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  intermediation  of 
nervous  threads,  and  make  a  colic  there  ;  and  alfo  ex- 
tend their  twitches  fometimes  as  far  as  the  ftomach, 
and  occaiiou  grievous  vomitings  :  the  remedy,  there- 
fore, in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  regard  the  part  originally 
atfeaed,  how  remote  and  grievous  foever  may  be  the 
confequences  and  fymptoms  in  other  places. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  branched  to  the- 
parts  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  thofe  of  the  mouth,  cheeks, 
prsscordia,  and  parts  adjacent,  &c.  is  fuppofed  by  na- 
turalifts  to  be  the  inflrument  of  that  particular  and 
extraordinary  confent  between  thofe  parts.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  favoury  thing  feen  or  fmelkd  excites  the 
appetite,  and  affeas  the  glands  and  parts  of  the 
mouth  ;  and  a  fhameful  thing  feen  or  heard  affeas 
the  cheeks  with  bluflies  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  pie afe, 
it  affeas  the  praecordia,  and  excites  the  mufcles  of  the 
mouth  and  face  to  laughter  ;  if  it  grieve,  it  affeas 
the  glands  of  the  eyes,  fo  as  to  occafion  tears,  and 
the  mufcles  of  the  face,  putting  them  into  an  afpea 
of  crying.  Dr  Willis,  quoted  by  Mr  Derham,  im- 
putes the  pleafure  of  killing,  and  its  effcas,  to  this 
pair  of  nerves  ;  which  being  branched  both  to  the  lips 
and  the  genital  parts,  when  the  former  are  affe&ed 
an  irritation  is occafioncd  in  the  latter.  See  Sympa- 
thy. 

CONSENTES,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
to  the  ia  fuperior  gods,  the  Bit  majorum gentium* . 
The  word  fignifies  as  much  as  co?ife?itieutes ;  that  is, 
who  confented  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter's  council. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whofe  name  Ennius  has 
briefly  exprefTed  in  thefe  lines, 

"Juno,    VeRj,    Minerva,    Ceres,   Diana,    Venus,    Mars, 
Mercurius,    'Jo-vi,   Neptunus,    Vulcanus ,   Apollo. 

'  CONSEQJUENCE,  in  logic,  the  conclufion,  or 
what  refults  from  reafon  or  argument.  See  Conclu- 
sion. 

The  confequence  is  that  other  propofitionin  which 
the  extremes  or  premifes  of  a  fy  llogifm  are  joined,  or 
feparated  ;  and  is  gained  from  what  was  aliened  in 
the  premifes. 

This  word,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
the  relation  or  conneaion  between  two  propolitions^ 
whereof  one  is  inferred  from  the  other. 

CONSEQUENT,  fomething  deduced  or  gathered 
from  a  former  argumentation.  But,  in  a  more  pre- 
cife  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  for  the  propofition  which  contains 
the  conclufion,  confidered  in  itfelf,  without  any  regard 
to  the  antecedent:  in  which  fenfe  the  confequent  may 
be  true,  though  the  confequence  be  falfe.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  the  fe. 
curity  and  prefervation  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities 
and  communities,  having  a  commiffion  to  judge  of  and 
determine  the  differences  among  them. 

In  moil  catholic  univerfities  there  are  two  conferva^ 
tors ;  the  confervator  of  royal  privileges,  or  thofe 
granted  by  kings  ;  and  the  confervator  of  apoftolical 
privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by  the  pope.  The  fir  ft 
takes  cognizance  of  perfonal  and  mixed  caufes  between 
the  regents,  ftudents,  &c.  and  the  latter  of  fpiritual 
matters  between  ecclefiaftics. 

Anciently 
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Anciently  there  were  appointed  confervators  of  trea-     order  to  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are   Confi<m- 
ties  of  peace  between  princes  ;  which  confervators  be-     adjudged;  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  re-     meut 
came  judges  of  the  infractions  made  on  a  treaty,  and     mitted  to  the  perfons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to   the         B 
were  charged  with  procuring  fatisfaction  to  be  made,     places  they  are  defigned  for.  Confiftory. 

,  Thefe  were  ufually  the  feudatories  of  the  feveral  pow-         Consignment  of  Goods,  in  commerce,  is  the  de-  "      *       ' 
ers.     In  lieu  of  confervators  princes  now  have  recourfe     liveringor  making  them  over  to  another  :  thus,  goods 
to  other  indifferent  princes  to  guarantee  their  treaties,     are  faid  to  be  configned  to  a  factor,  when  they  are 

Conservator  of  Scots  Privileges,  at  Campvere,  is  an  fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  &c.  ;  or  when  a  factor  fends 
officer  belonging  to  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to  be  con- 
who  takes  care  of  the  mercantile  affairs  of  Scotland,  figned  to  him. 
agreeable  to  the  ftaple  contract,  between  them  and  the 
States-General. 

Conservator  of  the  Peace,  in  the  ancient  Englifh 
cuftoms,  was  a  perfon  who  had  an  efpecial  charge,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  fee  the  king's  peace  kept.  Till 
the  erection  of  juftices  of  the  peace  by  king  Ed- 
ward III.  there  were  feveral  perfons  who  by  common 
law  were  interefted  in  keeping  the  fame  :  fome  having 
chat  charge  as  incident  to  other  offices  ;  and  others 

fimply,  or  of  itfelf,  called  cufiodes,  or  confervators  of  nitents  who  were  allowed  to  affift  at  prayers,  but  who 
the  peace.  The  chamberlain  of  Chefter  is  ftill  a  con-  could  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  facrament. 
fervator  in  that  county  ;  and  petty  conftables  are,  by  CONSISTORY  (confftoriumj,  fignifies  as  much 
the  common  law,  confervators,  &c.  in  the  firft  fenfe,  as  pratorium,  a  tribunal  :  it  is  commonly  ufed  for  a 
within  their  own  jurifdiction  :  fo  are  alfo  the  coroner  council-houfe  of  eccleiiaftical  perfons,  or  place  of  ju- 
and  the  ffierhT  within  their  own  county.  The  king  ftice  in  the  fpiritua]  court  ;  a  feffion  or  affembly  of pre- 
is  the  principal  confervator  of  the  peace  within  all  his     lates.     And  every  archbifhop  and  bifiiop  of  every  die- 


CONSISTENCE,  in  phyfics,  that  ftate  of  a  body 
wherein  its  component  particles  are  fo  connected  or 
entangled  among  themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or 
recede  from  each  other.  It  differs  from  continuity  in 
this,  that  it  implies  a  regard  to  motion  or  reft,  which 
continuity  does  not,  it  being  fufficient  to  denominate 
a  thing  continuous  that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

CONSISTENTES,  inchurch-hiftory,  a  kind  of  pe- 


dominions  :  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  lord 
high  fteward,,  lord  marfhal,  lord  high  conftable,  all  the 
juftices  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  by  their  office, 
and  the  mailer  of  the  rolls,  by  prefcription,  are  gene- 
ral confervators  of  the  peace  through  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  may  commit  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  bind 
them  in  recognifances  to  keep  it. 

Conservator  of  the  Truce,  and  Safe  CcnduEls,  was 
an  officer  appointed  in  every  fea-port,  under  the  king's 
letters  patent.  His  charge  was  to  inquire  of  all  of- 
fences committed  againft  the  king's  truce,  and  fafe 


cefe  hath  a  confiftory  court  held  before  his  chancellor 
orcommifTary  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other  conve- 
nientplace  of  his  diocefe,  for  eccleiiaftical  caufes.  The 
biihop's  chancellor  is  the  judge  of  this  court,  fnppofed 
to  be  fkilled  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  in  places 
of  the  diocefe  far  remote  from  the  bifhop's  confiftory, 
the  biihop  appoints  a  commiflary  to  judge  in  all  can't s 
within  a  certain  diftrict,  and  a  regifter  to  enter  his  de- 
crees, Sec. 

Consistory,  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college  of  car- 
dinals,   or  the  pope's    fenate    and    council,     before 


conducts  upon  the  main  fea,  out  of  the  franchifes  of    whom  judiciary  caufes  are  pleaded.  Du  Cange  derives 


the  cinque-ports,  as  the  admirals  were  wont  to  do, 
and  fiich  other  things  as  are  declared  anno  3  Hen.  V. 
cap.  6. 

CONSERVATORIOS,  are  mufical  fchools  efta- 
b'iilhed  for  the  inftraction  of  children  in  the  profeiilon 
ef  mafic,  There  are  four  of  thefe  at  Venice,  defign- 
ed for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at  Naples,  for 
the  education  of  boys.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that 
the  operation  of  caftration  was  performed  in  the  con- 
fervatorios  ;  but  the  practice  is  abfolutely  prohibited; 
and  the  young  caftrati  are  brought  from  Lucia  in  Pug- 
lia  :  but  before  the  operation  is  performed,  their  voices 
are  tried  in  a  confervatorio.  The  fcholars  of  the  Ve- 
netian confervatorios  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  for 
tafte  and  neatnefs  of  "execution  ;  and  thofe  of  Naples 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  firft  contraptniifls, 
or  -compofers,  in  Europe. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
green-houfe  or  ice-houfe. 

CONSERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine 
contrived  to  preferve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or 
fruits  of  feveral  fimples,  as  near  as  poffible  to  what 
they  are  when  frelh  gathered.     See  Pharmacy. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  depofiting  any 
fum  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  good 


the  word  from  conjiftorium  ;  i.  e.  locus  icbi  con  (if  it  ur  ; 
ufed  chiefly  for  a  veltibule,  gallery,  or  ami- chamber, 
where  the  courtiers  wait  for  admiilion  ;  and  called 
a  con'ifente  mttltittldine. 

The  confiftory  is  the  firft  court,  or  tribunal  of 
Rome  :  it  never  meets  but  when  the  pope  pleafes  to 
convoke  it  :  the  pope  prefides  in  it  in  perfon,  mount- 
ed on  a  magnificent  throne,  and  habited  in  his  pont ifi '* 
ca/ia  ;  on  the  right  are  the  cardinal -bifhops  and  priefts, 
and  on  the  left  the  cardinal  deacons.  The  place  where 
it  is  held,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  apoftolical  palace, 
where  princes  and  ambpffadors  of  kings  are  received. 
The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  ro- 
ta and  other  officers,  are  feated  on  the  fteps  of  the 
throne:  the  courtiers  fit  on  the  ground;  ambaffadors 
on  the  right,  and  conliftorial  and  fifcal  advocates  be- 
hind the  cardinals. 

Befides  the  public  confiftory,  there  is  alfo  a  private 
one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of 
papegay  ;  the  pope's  throne  here  being  only  raifed  two 
fteps  high.  No  body  is  here  admitted  but  the  cardinals 
whofe  opinions  are  collected,  and  called  fentcnc:s. 
Here  arc  firft  propofed  and  paffed  all  bulls  for  bifhop- 
rics,  abbeys,  &c.  Hence  bifhoprics  and  abbeys 
are  faid  10  be  confiflorial  benefices;    in   regard,  they 


hands ;   either  by  appointment  of  a  court  of  juftice,  in     mull;  be  propofed  in  the  confiftory,  the  anates  be  paid 
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Confiftory  to  the  pope,  and  his  balls  taken.     Anciently  they  were 
1         elective  ;   but  by  the  concordat,  which  abolilhes  elec- 
Confpiracy.  tionSj   t\iey  are  appointed   to  be   collated  by  the  pope 
alone,  on  the  nomination  or  the  prince. 

Consistory  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  under 
Conftantine,  where  he  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes  : 
the  members  of  this  court  were  called  comites. 

Consistory  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  reformed,  for 
a  councilor  aflembly  of  minifters  and  elders,  to  regu- 
late their  affairs,  difcipline,  &c. 

Cons  1  story, or  court  Chriftianinthe  Englifhlaws, 
is  a  council  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  or  the  place  of 
juftice  in  an  ecclefiaftical  or  fpiritual  court.  Every 
archbifhop  and  bifhop  has  a  coniiftory-court,  held  be- 
fore his  chancellor  or  commiiTary,  either  in  his  cathe- 
dral, in  fome  chapel,  aide,  or  portico,  belonging  there- 
to ;  or  in  fome  other  convenient  place  of  his  diocefe,  for 
ecclefiaftical  caufes.  The  fpiritual  court  was  anciently, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  the  county  or 
hundred  court ;  and  the  original  of  the  confiftory  court, 
as  divided  from  thofe  courts,  is  found  in  a  law  of  the 
conqueror,  quoted  by  lord  Coke.  From  this  court 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  archbifhop  of  each  province 
refpedtively. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  in  rhetoric 
wherein  the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate 
the  grief  or  concern  of  another. 

CONSOLE,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  projeclure,  and  on 
occafionferves  to  fupport  little  corniches,  figures,  bufts, 
and  vafes. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  law,  the  combining  and 
uniting  two  benefices  into  one.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  ;  where  it  properly  fignifies  an  union 
of  the  pofTeffion,  or  occupation,  with  the  property. 
Thus,  if  a  man  have  by  legacy  ufum  fruElum  fundi, 
and  afterwards  buy  the  property,  or  fee-fimple,  of  the 
heir  ;  this  is  called  a  confolidation. 

Consolidation,  in  medicine,  the  action  of  uni- 
ting broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means  of 
confo/idating  remedies,  as  they  are  called  ;  which  clean- 
ing with  a  moderate  heat  and  force,  taking  corruption 
out  of  the  wounds,  and  preferving  the  temperature  of 
the  parts,  caufe  the  nourifhment  to  be  fitly  applied  to 
the  part  affected. 

Among  the  many  inftances  of  the  confolidating 
power  of  blood  and  raw  flefh,  we  have  a  very  re- 
markable one  in  Bartholine's  Medical  Obfervations. 
A  man  being  condemned  to  have  his  nofe  cut  off  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  the  friends,  who 
were  to  be  prefent,  provided  a  new  loaf  of  warm  bread, 
which  was  cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  nofe  received  in 
it  as  it  fell  from  the  face  :  the  nofe  was  after  this  nicely 
placed  on  the  face  again  ;  and,  being  fewed  on,  the 
whole  in  time  confolidated,  and  left  no  other  marks 
of  the  ignominy  than  the  fear  round  the  whole  nofe, 
and  the  traces  of  the  flitches. 

CONSONANCE,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 

CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  founded 
without  fome  fingle  or  double  vowel  before  or  after  it  ; 
as  b,  c,  d,  &c. 

CONSORT,  Queen  Consort.     See  Queen. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  law,  fignifies  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more,  falfely  to  indidt,  or  procure  to  be 
indicted,  an  innocent  perfon,  of  felony. 


CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  ftatute,  denned  to  te  Confpira- 
fuch  as  bind  themfelves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  al-       t°rs, 
liance,   to  affift  one  another  falfely  and  malicioufly  to  Conftable. 
indict  perfons,  or  falfely  to  maintain  pleas.  ' 

Conlpirators  in  treafon,  are  thofe  that  plot  againft 
the  king  and  the  government. 

CONSTABLE,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Saxon 
word,  compounded  of  coning,  "  king,"  zw&ftaple,  which 
fignifies  the  "  ftay  or  fupport  of  the  king."  But  as 
we  borrowed  the  name  as  well  as  the  office  oiConjiable 
from  the  French,  Sir  William  Blackftoneis  rather  in- 
clined to  deduce  it,  with  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Dr 
Cowel,  from  that  language  ;  wherein  it  is  plainly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  comes  jiabuli,  an  officer  well 
known  in  the  empire  ;  fo  called,  becaufe,  like  the 
great  conftable  of  France,  as  well  as  the  lord  high 
conftable  of  England,  he  was  to  regulate  all  matters 
of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms,which 
were  performed  on  horfeback The 

Lord  High  Constable  of  England  is  the  feventh 
great  officer  of  the  crown  ;  and  he,  with  the  earl 
marfhal  of  England,  were  formerly  judges  of  the  court 
of  chivalry,  called  in  king  Henry  IV.'s  time  Curia 
Militaris,  and  now  the  court  of  honour.  It  is  the 
fountain  of  the  martial  law,  and  anciently  was  held  in 
the  king's  hall.  The  power  of  the  lord  high  con- 
ftable was  formerly  fo  great,  and  of  which  fo  improper 
a  ufe  was  made,  that  fo  early  as  the  13th  of  king  Rich- 
ard II.  a  ftatute  paffed  for  regulating  and  abridging 
the  fame,  together  with  the  power  of  the  earl  marfhal 
of  England  ;  and  by  this  ftatute,  no  plea  could  be  tri- 
ed by  them  or  their  courts,  that  could  be  tried  by  the 
common  law  of  the  realm.  The  office  of  conftable 
exifted  before  the  couqucft.  After  the  conqueft,  the 
office  went  with  inheritance,  and  by  the  tenure  of  the 
manors  of  Harlefield,  Newman,  and  Whitenhurft,  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  by  grand  ferjeanty  in  the  family  of 
the  Bohuns  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Effex,  and  after- 
wards in  line  of  Sefford  as  heirs-general  to  them  ;  but 
in  1 521,  this  great  office  became  forfeited  to  the  king 
in  the  perfon  of  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  that  year  attainted  for  high  treafon  ;  and 
in  confideration  of  its  extenfive  power,  dignity,  and 
large  authority,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace,  it  has 
never  been  granted  to  any  perfon,  otherwife  than  hac 
vice,  aud  that  to  attend  at  a  coronation,  or  trial  by 
combat.  In  France,  the  fame  office  was  alfo  fuppreffed 
about  a  century  after  by  an  edict  of  Louis  XIII ; 
though  it  has  been  exercifed,  in  the  command  of  the 
Marshals,  by  the  firft  officer  in  the  army. 

Lord  high  conftable  of  Scotland  was  an  office  of 
great  antiquity  and  dignity.  The  firft  upon  record  is 
Hugo  de  Morvelle  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He  had 
two  grand  prerogatives,  vis.  Firft,  the  keeping  of  the 
king's  fword,  which  the  king,  at  his  promotion,  when 
he  (wears  fealty,  delivers  to  him  naked.  Hence  the 
badge  of  the  conftable  is  a  naked  fword. — Second,  The 
abfolute  and  unlimited  command  of  the  king's  armies 
while  in  the  field,  in  the  abfence  of  the  king ;  but 
this  command  does  not  extend  to  caftles  and  garrifons. 
He  was  likewife  judge  of  all  crimes  committed  within 
two  leagues  of  the  king's  houfe,  which  precinct  was 
called  the  Chalmer  of  Peace.  Though  his  jurifdietion 
came  at  laft  to  be  exercifed  only  as  to  crimes  during 
the  time  of  parliament,  which  fome  extended  likewife 
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Conftable.  to  all  general  conventions.     This  office  was  conferred 
*?      w       '  heritably  upon  the  noble  family  of  Errol,  by  king  Ro- 
bert Bruce  ■,  and  with  them  it  ilill  remains,  being  ex- 
prefsly  referved  by  the  treaty  of  union. 

Inferior  Constables.  From  the  great  office  of 
high  conftable  is  derived  that  inferior  order,  fince 
called  the  conflables  of  hundreds  and f  ranch  fts  ;  thefe 
were  firft  ordained  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.  by 
the  ftatute  of  Winchefter ;  which  for  the  confervation 
of  the  peace,  and  view  of  armoar,  appointed  that  two 
conflables  fhould  be  chofen  in  every  hundred  and  fraii- 
cbife.  Thefe  are  what  are  now  called  conftabalarii  capi. 
tales  or  high  conflables ;  becaufc  continuance  of  time,  and 
increafe  of  people,  &c.  have  occaiioned  others  of  like  na- 
ture, but  inferior  authority,  in  every  town,  calledpetty 
conflables,  or  fub-conflabularii,  firft  inftituted  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  former,  or  modern  high  conflables,  are  appoint- 
ed at  the  court-leets  of  the  franchile  or  hundred  over 
which  they  prefide ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the 
juftices  at  their  quarter-feffions;  and  are  removeable 
by  the  fame  authority  that  appoints  them.  The  petty 
conflables  have  two  offices  united  in  them,  the  one  an- 
cient, and  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient  office  is 
that  of  head-borough,  tithing-man,  or  boriholder ; 
who  are  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  king  Alfred:  their 
more  modern  office  is  that  of  conftable  merely  ;  which 
was  appointed  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
in  order  to  affift  the  high-conftable.  And  in  general 
the  ancient  head-boroughs,  tithing-men,  andborfhold- 
ers,  were  made  ufeofto  ferve  as  petty  conflables; 
though  not  fo  generally,  but  that  in  many  places  they 
ftill  continue  diftinct  officers  from  the  conflables. 
They  arc  all  chofen  by  the  jury  at  the  court-leet ;  or 
if  no  court-leet  be  held,  are  appointed  by  two  juftices 
of  the  peace. 

The  general  duty  of  all  conflables,  both  high  and 
petty,  as  well  as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the 
king's  peace  in  their  feveral  diftriefs ;  and  to  that  pur- 
pofe  they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers  of  ar- 
refting  and  imprifoning,  of  breaking  open  houfes,  and 
the  like  :  of  the  extent  of  which  powers,  confidering 
what  manner  of  men  are  for  the  moft  part  put  upon 
thefe  offices,  it  is  perhaps  very  well  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in  ignorance.  One  of  their  principal 
duties  arifmg  from  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  which 
appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  jurifdictions.  Ward,  guard,  or  cuflodia,  is 
chiefly  intended  of  the  day-time,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend rioters,  and  robbers  on  the  highways ;  the  man- 
ner of  doing  which  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  juf- 
tices of  the  peace  and  the  conftable ;  the  hundred  be- 
ing, however,  liable  for  all  the  robberies  committed 
therein  by  day-light,  for  having  kept  negligent  guard. 
Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only,  (being 
called  among  the  Saxons  ivach't  or  watfu)  ;  and  it  be- 
gins when  ward  ends,  and  ends  when  that  begins : 
for,  by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  in  walled  towns'the 
gates  fhall  be  clofed  from  fun-fetting  to  fun-rifmg  ; 
and  watch  fhall  be  kept  hi  every  borough  and  town, 
efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  apprehend  all 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  and  make  them 
give  an  account  of  themfelves.     The   conftable  may 

k  appoint  watchmen  at  his  difcretion,  regulated  by  the 

cuftom  of  the  place ;  and  thefe,  being  his  deputies,  have,. 
for  the  time  being;  the  authority  of  their  principal. 


There  are  alfo  conflables  denominated  from  parti- ConftaLIe. 
cular  places,  as  conftable  of   the  Tower,  of  Dover  '       v      * 
caltle,  of  W  indfor  caftle,  of  the  caftle  of  Caernarvon, 
and  many  other  of  the  caftles  of  Wales;  whofe  office 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  caftellani,  or  governors  of 
caftles. 

Constables  of  London.  The  city  of  London  is  di- 
vided into  26  wards,  and  the  wards  into  precincts,  in 
each  whereof  is  a  conftable.  They  are  nominated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  each  precinct  on  St  Thomas's  day, 
and  confirmed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  court  of  wardmote. 
After  confirmation,  they  are  fworn  into  their  offices 
at  a  court  of  aldermen,  on  the  next  Monday  after 
Twefth  day.  Such  as  are  chofen  into  the  office,  are 
obliged  to  place  the  king's  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the 
city,  over  their  doors  ;  and  if  they  relidc  in  alleys,  at 
the  ends  of  fuch  alleys  toward  the  ftreets,  to  lignify 
that  a  conftable  lives  there,  and  that  they  may  be  the 
more  eafily  found  when  wanted. 

Constables  to  Juftices  of  the  Feace,  in  Scotland, 
are  the  proper  officers  for  executing  their  orders. 
They  have  powers  to  fupprefs  tumults,  and  to  ap- 
prehend delinquents  and  thofe  wiio  can  give  no  good 
account  of  themfelves,  and  carry  them  to  the  next 
juftice. 

CONSTANCE,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  whofe  bifhopis  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  handfome  bridge,  and 
feveral  tine  ftructures,  as  well  facred  as  profane.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is  well  fortified ;  and 
though  it  pretends  to  be  an  imperial  town,  the  Auf- 
trians  keep  a  garrifon  here.  It  is  famous  for  a  coun- 
cil held  here  in  1514,  when  there  were  three  popes  j 
but  they  were  all  depofed,  and  Martin  V.  was  elected 
in  their  room.  The  council  caufed  Jerom  of  Prague 
to  be  burnt,  though  the  emperior  Sigiimund  had  given 
him  a  fafe  conduct ;  in  purfuance  of  this  maxim,  "  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heritics."  They  likewife 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  Wickliff,  and  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  burned  40  years  after  he  was  dead. 
However,  the  inhabitants  now  are  Proteftants.  It  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  o.  12. 
N.  Lat.  47.  35. 

Constance,  a  great  lake  of  Germany,  between 
Suabia  and  Swifferland.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and 
8  in  breadth.  It  is  croffed  by  the  river  Rhine  ;  and 
there  are  feveral  towns  on  its  banks. 

CONSTANCY,  in  ageneral  fenfe,  denotes  immu- 
tability, orinvariablenefs. — In  ethics,  or  whenapplied 
to  the  human  mind,  the  term  implies  refolution  orflea- 
dinefs,  particularly  under  fufferings  and  the  trials  of 
adverlity. 

It  was  the  faying  of  a  heathen  philofopher,  That 
there  cannot  be  imagined  upon  earth  a  fpectacle  more 
worthy  the  regard  of  the  Creator  intent  on  his  works,, 
than  a  brave  man  fuperior  to  his  fufferings.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  noble  or  honourable  than  to  have 
courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands  of  reafon 
and  confidence ;  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture, and  the  flation  afligned  us ;  and  to  be  proof  a- 
gainft  proverty,  pain,  and  death  itfelf,  fo  far  as  not  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  fcandalous  or  finful  to  avoid  them. 
To  be  thus,  is  tobe  great  above  title  and  fortune.  This 
argues  the  foul  of  an  heavenly  extraction,  and  is  worthy 
the  offspring  of  the  Deity. 

Of  this  virtue  the   following  example,  related  in 
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Condyle.  Englilhhiitory,  ishercfekcled,  asfupcrior perhaps,  all 

' «" '  circmaftances  confidered,  to  any  other  upon  record. 

Sir  William  Aikew  of  Kelfay,  in  Lincolnihire,  had 
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feveral  dmght 


ldren,  and  her  conduct  was 
oned  by  her  huiband,  ihe 
order  to  procure  a  divorce, 


liters.  Hisfecor.d,  named  Am-e,  had  re- 
ceived a  genteel  education  ;  which,  with  an  agreeable 
figure  and  good  uuderftanding,  rendered  her  a  very 
proper  pen'on  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family.  Her  fa- 
ther, regardkfs  ot  his  daughter's  inclination.aud  hag- 
pinefs,  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  who  had  no- 
thing to  recommend  him  but  his  fortune,  and  who  was 
a  molt  bigoted  Papift.  No  foyner  was  he  convinced 
of  his  wife's  regard  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion from  popery,  than,  by  the  inlligation  of  the 
priefts,  he  violently  drove  her  from  his  houfe,  though 
Ihe  had  born  him  two  ci 
unexceptionable.  Aban 
came  up  to  London,  in 

ana  to  make  herfelf  known  to  that  part  of  the  court 
who  either  profefled  or  were  favourers  of  proteftan- 
tifm:  but  as  Henry  VIII.  with  confent  of  parlia- 
ment, had  juft  enacled  the  law  of  the  lix  articles,  com- 
monly called  the  i>/oody  fiatitte-,  file  was  cruelly  betrayed 
byherown  hufband;  and,  upon  his  information,  taken 
into  cuftody,  and  examined  concerning  her  faith.  The 
acl  abovementioned  denounced  death  againft  all  thofc 
who  fliould  deny  the  doctrine  of '  tranfubllantiation  ;  or 
that  the  bread  and  wine  made  ufe  of  in  the  facrament 
was  not  converted  after  confecration  into  the  real  bo- 
dy and  blood  of  Chrift ;  or,  maintain  the  neceffny  of 
receiving  the  facrament  in  both  kinds ;  or  afHrm,  that 
it  was  lawful  for  priefts  to  marry ;  that  the  vows  of  ce- 
libacy might  be  broken ;  that  private  mafles  were  of  no 
avail;  and  that  auricular  confeflion  to  a  prieft  was  not 
necefTary  to  falvation.  Upon  thefe  articles  flie  was 
examined  by  the  inquifitor,  a  prieft,  the  lord-mayor  of 
London,  and  the  biihop's  chancellor  ;  and  to  all  their 
queries  gave  proper  and  pertinent  anfwers ;  but  not 
being  fuch  as  they  approved,  flie  was  fent  back  to  pri- 
fon,  where  flie  remained  eleven  days  to  ruminate  alone 
on  her  alarming  fituation,  and  was  denied  the  fmall 
confolation  of  a  friendly  vifit.  The  king's  council 
being  at  Greenwich,  flie  was  once  more  examined  by 
chancellor  Wriothefley,  Gardiner  bifliop  of  Winche- 
ster, Dr  Cox,  and  Dr  Robinfon;  but  not  being  able 
to  convince  her  of  her  fuppofed  errors,  flie  was  fent  to 
the  Tower.  Mr  Strype,  from  an  authentic  paper, 
gives  us  the  following  fliort  account  of  her  examina- 
tion, which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  or 
ufelefs  to  the  reader:  "Sir  Martin  Bowes  (lord 
mayor)  fitting  with  the  council,  as  moft  meet  for  his 
wjfdom,  and  feeing  her  ftand  upon  life  and  death,  I 
pray  you,  quoth  he,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  talk 
to  this  woman?  Leave  was  granted.  Lord  Mayor. 
Thou  foolifh  woman,  fayeft  thou  that  the  prieft  can- 
not make  the  holy  body  of  Chrift  ?  A.  AJkew.  I  fay  fo, 
my  lord :  for  I  have  read  that  God  made  man ;  but 
that  man  made  God  I  never  read;  nor  I  fuppofe  ever 
mall  read  it.  Lord  Mayor.  No!  Though  foolifh  wo- 
man, after  the  words  of  confecration,  is  it  not  the 
Lord's  body?  A.  AJkew.  No:  it  is  but  confecrated 
bread,  or  facramental  bread.  Lord  Mayor.  What  if  a 
■  nioufe  eat  it  after  confecration;  what  fiiall  become  of 
this  moufe  ?  what  fayeft  thou,  thou  foolifh  woman  ? 
A.  Afkew.  What  fhall  become  of  her,  fay  you,  my 
lord  ?  Lord  Mayor.  I  fay,  that  the  nioufe  is  damned. 


Ajktf®.  ALck,  poor  moufe  !"  Perceiving  that  OnftaMe, 
fame  could  not  keep  in  their  laughing,  the  council  Conftimti*. 
proceeded  to  the  butchery  and  fiaughtcr  that  they  in- 
tended before  they  came  there,. — h  was  ftrongly  fu- 
fpd-Sed  that  Mrs  Afkew  was  favoured  by  fome°  ladies 
of  high  rank  ;  and  that  flie  carried- on  a  religious  cor- 
refpendence  with  the  queen.  So  that  the  chancellor 
Wriotheuey,  hoping  that  he  might  difcover  fomething 
that  would  afford  matter  of  impeachment  againft  that 
princefs,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  or  his  Countefs,  who 
.all  favoured  reformation,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  the 
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but  her  fortitude  in  fuffering,  and  her  refolution 


not  to  betray  her  friends,  was  pi  oof  againft  that  dia- 
bolical invention.  Not  a  groan,  not  a  word,  could  be 
extorted  from  her.  The  chancellor,  provoked  with 
what  he  called  her  obftinacy,  augmented  her  tortures 
with  his  own  hands,  and  with  unheard  of  violence  :  but 
her  courage  and  conftancy  were  invincible  ;  and  thefe 
barbarians  gaiiTed  nothing  by  their  cruelties  but  evti"- 
lafting  difgrace  and  infamy.  As  foon  as  flie  was  taken 
from  the  rack,  fhe  fainted  away  ;  but  being  recovered, 
flie  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Her  bones  were  dif- 
located  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  car- 
ry her  in  a  chair  to  the  place  of  execution.  While  fhe 
was  at  the  flake,  letters  were  brought  her  from  the 
lord  chancellor,  offering  her  the  king's  pardon  if  flie 
would  recant.  But  fhe  refufed  to  look  at  them  ;  tell- 
ing the  meflenger.  that  "  fhe  came  not  thither  to  deny 
her  Lord  and  Matter. "  The  fame  letters  were  alio 
tendered  to  three  other  perfons  condemned  to  the  fame 
fate ;  and  who,  animated  by  her  example,  refufed  to 
accept  them.  Whereupon  the  lord-mayor  command- 
ed the  fire  to  be  kindled ;  and  with  favage  ignorance 
criedout,  Fiatjuftitia,  "Letjnfiice  take  its  courfe."  The 
faggots  being  lighted,  fhe  commended  her  foul,  with 
the  utmoft  compofure,  info  the  hands  of  her  Maker; 
and,  like  the  great  founder  of  the  religion  flie  profefT- 
ed,  expired,  praying  for  her  murderers,  julyi6,  1546, 
about  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

CONSTANTIA,  a  difhiA  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  coufifling  of  two  farms,  which  produce  the 
well-known  wine  fo  much  prized  in  Europe,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  or  CoHfldntia  wine.  This 
place  is  fituatcd  at  the  dfftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Alphen,  in  a  bending  formed  by  and  nearly  un- 
der the  ridge  of  hills,  which  comes  from  Meuifen- 
mountain,  and  juft  where  it  ftrikes  off  towards  Hout- 
bay.  One  of  thefe  farms  is  called  Little  Conftantia. 
Here  the  white  Conftantia  wine  is  made.  The  other 
produces  the  red.  According  to  M.  De  la  Cail's  ac- 
count, not  more  than  60  figgars  of  red,  and  90  of  the 
white  Conftantia  wine  are  made,  each  figgar  being 
reckoned  at  600  French  pints,  or  about  150  Swedifh 
cans ;  fo  that  the  whole  produce  amounts  to  22,500 
cans.  As  the  company  are  ufed  to  keep  one  third 
of  this  for  themfelves,  the  remainder  is  always  be- 
fpoke  by  the  Europeans  long  before  it  is  made.  At 
the  Cape  this  wine  is  feldom  feen  at  table,  partly  be- 
caufe  it  is  dear,  and  partly  becaufe  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  country.  The  red  Conftantia  w  ine  fells  for 
about  60  rixdollars  the  half  awin  ;  but  ihe  white  is 
ufually  to  be  purchafed  at  a  more  reafonable  rate. 
The  genuine  Conftantia  wine  is  undeniably  a  very 
racy  and  delicate  defert  wine,  and  has  fomething  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  in  the  flavour  of  it.     That  its  fu- 
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gonftantia  periority,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  thing  peculiar 

D  in  the  manner  of  preparing  it,  fcems   extremely  pro- 

Conftan-    bable  ;  for  then,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  more  of 

^  nue' (  it  would  be  nude.     In  fact,  Dr  Sparmann  informs  us, 

that  the  genuine  wine  can  only  be  produced  by  certain 
particular  foils.  The  diftricts  that  lie  next  to  thefe 
yield  merely  the  common  Cape  wine,  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  been  planted  with  vine-ftocks  taken 
from  this,  as  well  as  with  fome  brought  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  whence  it  is  luppofed  that  the 
true  Conftantia  fort  originally  comes  ;  nay,  even  tho' 
all  the  vineyards  about  Conftantia  feem  to  have  the 
fame  foil.  We  have  inftances  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  that  good  grapes  fometimes  produce  a  bad 
wine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  grapes  will  yielda 
good  fort  of  wine  :  therefore,  towards  making  wine  of  a 
certain  quality,  belides  finer  materials,  there  muft  be 
certain  conditions  and  circumftances,  which,  by  a  di- 
ligent and  rational  inveftigation,  might  probably  be 
explored  to  the  great  benefit  of  mankind. 

Such  as  are  apprized  in  what  quantities  Conftantia 
wine  is  confumed  in  Europe,  will  perhaps  think  the 
above  calculation  of  the  produce  too  limited.  This, 
however,  Dr  Sparmann  allures  us,  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  ;  the  overplus  being  the  produce  of  avarice,  which 
goaded  on  by  the  delire  of  gain,  will  always  hit  upon 
fome  method  of  fatisfying  the  demands  of  luxury  and 
fenfuality.  The  votaries  of  thefe,  accuftomed  to  be 
put  off  with  empty  founds,  do  not  feldom  drink  with 
the  higheft  reliihan  imaginary  Conftantia,  with  which, 
however,  this  liquor  has  nothing  in  common  befides 
the  mere  name.  It  is  therefore  advifable,  even  at 
the  Cape  itfelf,  to  take  care,  that  whilil  one  has  a  ge- 
nuine fample  given  one  to  tafte,  one  is  not  made  to 
pay  for  a  made-up  red  Conftantia,  which  otherwife  is 
in  general  fold  for  half  the  price.  When  a  wine  of 
this  kind  has  been  (as  it  ufualiy  is)  meliorated  by  a 
voyage,  and  at  the  fame  time  chriftened  with  the  pom- 
pous name  of  genuine  Conftantia,  of  which  it  has  in- 
deed in  fome  meafure  the  flavour,  it  eafily  fells  for  fuch 
in  Europe. 

CONSTANTINO,  a  ftrong  confiderable  town 
ef  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  aud  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  largeft  and 
ftrongeft  place  in  all  the  eaftern  parts ;  and  it  is  feated 
on  the  top  of  a  great  rock.  There  is  no  way  to  it 
but  by  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  ufual  way 
of  punifhing  criminals  here  is  to  throw  them  down 
the  cliff.  Here  are  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities, 
particularly  a  triumphal  arch.  E.  Long.  7.  12.  N. 
Lat.  36.  4. 

Constantina,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  and 
capital  ofafmall  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  caftle  feated  on  a  mountain.  W.  Long.  5.  35. 
N.  Lat.  37.  40. 

CONSTANTINE,  a  kingdom  of  Barbary  of  that 
name  in  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
on  the  fouth  by  Bildulgerid,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
river  Sufegmar,  which  feparates  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Bugia.  The  country  is  the  new  Numidia  of  the 
ancients,  and  had  its  own  king  :  but  it  is  now  a  pro- 
vince to  Algiers. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  firft  emperor  of  the 
Vol.  V. 


R.omans  who  embraced  Chriftianity.  His  father,  Con- 
ftantius  Clorus,  rendered  himfeli  famous  by  his  vic- 
torious expeditions  to  Germany  and  Britain:  'upon  the 
abdication  of  Diocleiian,  he  {bared  the  Roman  empire 
with  Galerius  Maximinus  in  305;  and  was  at  that  time 
at  York,  where  he  died  in  306;  having  firft  caufed 
his  fon  Conftantine  the  Great  to  be  proclaimed  empe- 
ror by  his  army,  and  by  the  Englifh.  Galerius  at  firft 
refufed  to  admit  Conftantine  to  his  lather's  ihare  in  the 
imperial  throne;  but  after  having  loft  feveral  battles 
he  confented  in  308.  Maxentius,  who  fucceeded  Ga- 
lerius oppofed  him;  but  was  defeated,  and  drownec 
himfelf  in  the  Tyber.  The  fenate  then  declared 
Conftantine  chief  or  firft  Auguftus,  andLicinius  his  fe- 
cond  afTociate  in  the  empire,  in  313.  Thefe  princes 
publifhed  an  edict,  in  their  joint  names,  in  favour  of 
the  Chriftians  ;  but  foon  after  Licinins,  jealous  of  Con- 
ftantine's  renown,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  a- 
gainfthim,  and  renewed  the  perfectitions  againft  th« 
Chriftians.  This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  the 
emperors;  and  a  battle,  in  which  Conftantine  was 
victorious.  A  fliort  peace  enfued  :  but  Licinius  ha- 
ving fhamefully  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  re- 
newed ;  when  Conftantine,  totally  defeating  him,  he 
fled  to  iNicomedia,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner  and 
itrangled  in  323.  Conftantine,  now  become  fole  ma- 
iler of  the  weftern  and  eaftern  empires,  immediately 
formed  the  plan  of  eftablifhing  Chriftianity  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ftate  ;  for  which  purpofe,  he  convoked 
feveral  ecclefiaftical  councils  :  but  finding  he  was  like- 
ly to  meet  with  great  oppofition  from  the  Pagan  in- 
tereftat  Rome,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  founding  a 
new  city,  to  be  the  capital  of  his  Chriftian  empire  ;  fee 
Constantinople.  The  glory  Conftantine  had  ac- 
quire by  cftabliihing  the  Chriftian  religion,  was  tar- 
nifhed  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  persecutions  carried 
on  by  the  Arians,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  a- 
gainft  their  Chriftian  brethren  who  differed  from 
them:  feduced  by  Eufebius,  ofNicomedia,  he  banifh- 
ed  feveral  eminent  prelates :  foon  after  which  he  di  ed  in 
337,  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  31ft  of  his  reign. 
As  to  the  charafter  of  Conftantine,  he  was  chafte, 
pious,  laborious,  and  indefatigable ;  a  great  general, 
fuccefsful  in  war,  and  deferving  his  tuccefs  by  his 
mining  valour  and  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  genius  ;  a 
protector  of  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them  by  his 
beneficence.  If  wc  compare  him  with  Auguftus,  we 
fhail  find  that  he  ruined  idolatry,  by  the  fame  precau- 
tions and  the  fame  addrefs  that  the  other  ufed  to  de- 
ftroy  liberty.  Like  Auguftus,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  empire;  but  lefs  fkilful,  and  lefs  polite,  he 
could  not  give  it  the  fame  ftability  :  he  weakened  the 
body  of  the  ftate  by  adding  to  it,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
fecond  head  in  the  foundation  of  Conftantinople  ;  and 
tranfporting  the  centre  of  motion  and  ftrength  too 
near  the  eaftern  extremity,  he  left  without  heat,  and 
almoft  without  life,  the  weftern  parts,  which  foon  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  The  Pagans  were 
too  much  his  enemies  to  do  him  juftice.  Eutropius 
fays,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal 
to  the  moft  accomplished  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  meaneft.  The  younger  Victor,  who  makes  him 
to  have  reigned  more  than  2T  years,  pretends,  that  in 
the  firft  10  years  he  was  a  hero;  in  the  12  fucceeding 
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©onftan-  ones  a  robber;  and  in  the  tolaft  a  fpendthrift.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  with  refpect  tothefe  two  reproaches 
of  Victor's,  that  the  one  relates  to  the  riches  which 
Conftantine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  thofe 
with  which  he  loaded  the  church. 

Consta  ntine  emperoi;  of  ttie  Eaft  in  902,  left 
the  care  of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  who  load- 
ed the  people  with  taxes,  and  fold  all  the  offices  in 
church  and  flate  to  the  kigkeft  bidders  ;  while  the 
emperor  employed  himfelf  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  fine  arts,  till  he  became  as  good  an  architect  and 
painter  as  he  was  a  bad  prince  :  he  wrote  feveral 
biographical  and  geographical  works,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  his  name,  if  he  had  not  neglec- 
ted his  duty  to  compofe  them.     He  died  in  960. 

Constantine  (Dracofes),  the  fon  of  Emmanuel 
Pakologus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  fultan  Amn- 
rath  in  144S.  But  Mahomet  II.  his  fucceffor,  revol- 
ving to  dethrone  him,  laid  fiegeto  Conflantinople  by 
fea  and  land,  and  took  it  by  a  Hank  in  1453,  alter  it 
had  held  out  58  days.  The  unfortunate  emperor  fee- 
ing the  Turks  enter  the  breaches,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  midftofthe  enemy;  and  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  the 
children  of  the  imperial  houfe  were  maffacred  by  the 
foldiers  ;  and  the  women  refer  ved  to  gratify  the  hi  ft 
of  the  conqueror  ;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynafty  of 
the  Conftantiues,  1133  years  alter  its  eftablifnment  at 
Constantinople. 

Constantine  (Robert),  a  learned  phyfician  born 
at  Caen,  taught  polite  literature  in  that  city  ;  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  /kill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  hiftory,  and  in  medicine.  He  died  in  1603, 
aged  103.  He  wrote  a  dictionary  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
1  and  other  works,  which  are  efteemed. 

Removing        CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  modern  name  of  the 
the  unpen-  cjt    of  Byzantium  in  Thrace.     It  was  enlarged  and 

£.1  ic^a.t  to 

ta;s  cjtv the  beautified  by  the  Roman    emperor    Conftantine    the 
caufe  of  the  Great,  in  the  year  330.     At  the  fame  time  he   tranf- 
tiecJine  of    ferred  thither  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  this  remo- 
the  weftern  val  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  theprin- 
empure.       cipal   caufes  of  the  hidden  decline  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire after  this  period. 
Conftan-         ^!1  tne  ycar  3  32^  the  Sarmatians  implored  Conftatr- 
tine  defeats  tine's  afhftance  againft  the    Goths,  who  had  made  an 
the  Goths,  irruption  into  their  territories,  and    destroyed    every 
thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The  emperor  readily  grant- 
ed  their   requeft,    and    gained   a  complete    victory. 
Near  100,000,    of  the  enemy  perifhed  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  it  with  hunger  and  cold.     In  confe- 
quence  of  this  overthrow,  the  Goths  were  obliged  to 
file  for  peace  ;  but  the  ungrateful  Sarmatians  no  foon- 
cr  found  themfelves  delivered  from    their    enemies, 
than  they  turned  their  arms  againft:  their  benefactor, 
and  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Masfia  and  Thrace.   The 
And  the      emperor,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  treachery,  re- 
Surmatiaus  turned  with  incredible  expedition,  cut  great  numbers 
of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the   reft  to  fubmit    to 
what  terms  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe. 

Conftantine  feems  to  have  been  a  prince  very  highly 
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refpected,  even  by  far  diftant  nations.  In  333,  ac 
cording  to  Enfe bins,  ambafladors  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople from  the  Blenryes,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  and  Per- 
iians,  courting  his  friendfhip.  They  were  received  in 
a  molt  obliging  manner  ;  and  learning  from  the  ambaf- 
fadprs  of  Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  thqt  there  were  great 


numbers  of  Chriltians  in    their  matter's  dominions,    Connan- 
Conftantine  wrote  a  letter  in  their  behalf  to  the  Per-  tinop olitan 
fian  monarch.  hiilory. 

Next  year,  the  Sarmatians  being  again  attacked  by  "  v 
the  Goths,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  ft  at  liberty 
and  arm  their  Haves  againft  them.  By  this  means 
they  indeed  overcame  the  Goths  ;  but  the  victorious 
flaves  turning  their  arms  againlt  their  matters,  drove 
them  out  cf  the  country.      This  misfortune  obliged 

them,  to  the  number  of  300,000,   to  apply  for  relief  to  „     5, 

.1  ,  -u  1        •  1        -i     ,  •      ,       He  takes  a 

the  Roman    emperor,  who  incorporated  with  his  le-  number  of 

gions  fuch  as  were  capable  of  fervice  ;  and  gave  fettle-  Sarmatians 
ments  to  the  reft  in  Thrace,  Scythia,  Macedon.  and  into  his 
Italy.     This  was   the  laft  remarkable  action  of   Con-  army, 
ftantine  the  Great.    Pie  died  on  May  25,   337,  having     .    6 
divided  the  empire  among  his  children   and  nephews,  ^^  tlea-h' 
in  the  following  manner.    Conftantine,  his  cldtft  fon,  £"„  ofVt\"e 
had  Gaul,  Spain,    and  Britain:   Conftantius,  the  fe-  empire.  *" 
cond,    had  Alia,  Syria,  and  Egypt :   and  Conftans,  the 
youngeft,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.     To  his  ne- 
phew Dalmatius,    he   gave  Thrace,    Macedon,    and 
Achaia  ;  and  to  king  Annibalianus,  his  other  nephew, 
Armenia  Minor,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  city  of 
Cgefarea,  which  he  defired  might  be  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  . 

After    the    death  of  Conftantine,    the    army   and  Allhisrela- 
fenate   proclaimed  his  three  fons  emperors,    without  tionsmur- 
taking  any  notice  of  his  two  nephews,  who  were  foon  dered  ex" 
after  murdered,  with  Julius  Conftantius  the  late  em-  cePth's 
peror's  brother,  and  all  their  friends  and    adherents,  and"*™' 
Thus  the  family  of  Conftantine  was  at  once  reduced  nephews, 
to  his  three  fons,  and  two  nephews  Gallus  and  Julian, 
the  fons  of  Julius  Conftantius ;  and  cf  thefe  the  former 
owed  his  lite  to  a  malady,  from  which  no  one  thought 
he  could  recover  ;  and  the  latter  to  his  infancy,  being 
then  at  moft  about  feven  years  of  age.     The    three 
brothers  divided  among  themfelves  the  dominions  of  the         8 
deceafed  princes  ;   but  did  not  long  agree   together.  In  Conftan- 
340,  Conftantine  having  in  vain  /elicited  Conftans  to  tine  m- 
yield  part  of  Italy  to  him,  raifed  a  confiderable  army  ;  ^ade.s  !he 
and  under  pretence  of  marching  to  the  affiftanct  of  his  0f™[j_0IIS 
brother  Conftantius,  who  was  then  at   war  with  the  ftans. 
Perfians,  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  places  in  Italy. 
Hereupon  Conftans  detached  part  of  his  army  againft 
him  ;  and  Conftantine,  being  drawn  into  an  ambnf- 
cade  near   Aquileia,  was  cut  ofFwith  his  whole  forces.  is  defeated 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river  Anfa  ;  but  being  and  killed, 
afterwards  difcovered,  was  fent  to  Conftantinople,  and 
interred  there  near  the  tomb  of  his  father  Xo 

By  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  Conflans  re-  Conflars 
mained  fole  matter  of  all  the  weftern  part  of  the  em-  formatter 
pire,  in  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  which  he  continued  till  of  theWeft« 
the  year  350.  This  year,  Magnentius,  the  fon  of  one  M   " 
Magnus,  a  native  of  Germany,  finding  Conftans  de-  t;Usgrevolts 
fpifed  by  the  army  on  account  of  his  indolence  an  in-  againft 
activity,  rcfolved  to  murder  him,  and  fet  up  for  him- him. 
felf.     Having  found  means  to  gain  over  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  army  to  his  defigns,  he  feized  on  the  Im- 
perial palace  at  Autun,   and  diftributed'  among  the  po- 
pulace what  fums  he  found  there  ;  which  induced  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  neighbouring  country,  to  efpoufe 
his  caufe.     But  Conftans  being  informed  of  what  had 
paffed,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refift  the  ufurp- 
er,  fled  towards  Spain.     He  was  overtaken,  however, 
by  Gaifo,  whom  Magnentius  had  fent  after  him  with  a 
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choien  bo.!/  of  troops,  who  difpatched  with,  many- 
wounds  the  unhappy  prince  at  Helena,  a  fmali village 
fituated  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Thus  Conflantius  acquired  a  right  to  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire;   though  one  half  of  it  wasfeized  by  Mag- 
nentius  after  the   murder  of  Conftans.     The  former 
had   been    engaged  in  a  war  with    the   Periians,  in 
which  little  advantage  was  gained  on  either  iide  ;  bat 
the  Periians  now  giving  no  more  difturbance,  the  em- 
peror marched  againfl  the  ufarpers  in  the  weft.  Be- 
iides  Magnentius,  there  were  at  this  time    two  other 
pretenders  to  the  weftern  empire.     Veteranio,  gene- 
.  ral  of  the  foot  in  Pannonia,  had,  on  the  firft  news  of 
the  death  of  Conftans,  canfed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command.     He  was 
a.  native  of  Upper  Msefia,  and  advanced  in  years  when 
he  ufurped  the  fovereignty ;  but  fo  illiterate,  that  he 
then  firit  learned  to  read.     The  third  pretender  was 
Flavins  Popilius  Nepotianus,  fonof  Eutropia  the  filler 
of  Conftantine  the  Great.     Hiving  alTembled  a  com- 
pany of  gladiators  and  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  he 
aifumed   the  purple  on  the   3d  of  June  350,  and  in 
that  attire  prefented  himfelf  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  prefect  Anicetus,  who  commanded  therefor  Mag- 
nentius,  fallied  out  againfl  him  with  a  body  of  Ro- 
mans ;  who  were  foon  driven  back  into  the  city.     Soon 
after  Nepotianus  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  it- 
felf,  which  he  filled  with  blood  and  daughter.     Mag- 
nentius   being  informed  of  what  had   happened,  fent 
againil  this  new  competitor  his  chief  favourite  and 
prime  minifter  Marcellinus.     Nepotianus  received  him 
with  great  refolution  ;  a  bloody  battle  enfued  between 
the  foldiers  of  Magnentius  and  the  Romans  who  had 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Nepotianus  ;   but  the  latter  being 
betrayed  by  a  fenator,  named  Heraclitus,  his  men  were 
put  to  flight,  and  he  himfelf  killed,  after  having  enjoy- 
ed the  fovereignty  only  28  days.     Marcellinus  ordered 
his  head  to  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance  through 
the  principal  itreets  of  the  city  ;  put  to  death  all  thofe 
who  had  declared  for  him  ;  and  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting disturbances,  commanded  a  general  maflacre 
of  all  the  relations  of  Conftantine.     Soon  after,  Mag- 
nentius himfelf  came  to  Rome  to  make  the  neceflary 
preparations  for  refilling  Conitantius,  who  was  exert- 
ing himfelf  to   the   utmoft  in  order    to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother.     In  the  city  he  behaved  moft 
tyrannically,  putting  to  death  many  perfons  of  dis- 
tinction, in  order  to  feize  their  eftates ;  and  obliged 
the  reil  to  contribute  half  of  what  they  were  worth 
towards   the  expence  of  the  war.     Having  by  this 
means   raifed  great  fums,  he  aflembled  a  mighty  ar- 
my compofed  of  R.omans,  Germans,  Gauls,  Franks, 
Britons,  Spaniards,  &c.     At  the  fame  time,  however, 
dreading  the  uncertain  iffties   of  war,  he  difpatched 
ambailadors  to  Conitantius  with  propofals  of  accom- 
modation.    Conilantius  let  out  from  Antioch  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn;  and,  palling  through  Constanti- 
nople, arrived  at  Heraclea,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
depjties  from  Magnentius,  and  others  from  Veteranio, 
who  had  agreed  to  fupport  each  other  in  cafe  the  em- 
peror would  hearken  to  no  terms.     The  deputies  of 
Magnentius  propofed  in  his  name  a  match  between  him 
and  Conilantia.  or   rather   Ccnftantina,  the   filler  of 
Conitantius,  and  widow  of  Annibalianus;  offering,  at 
ti  ;  u.ne  time,  to  Conflantius  the  filter  of  Magnentius. 


At  firil  the  emperor  would  hearken  to  no  terms;  but  Confb«- 
afterwards,  that  he  might  not  have  to  oppofe  tvs  0  tinoyolit.  * 
enemies  at  once,    concluded  a  feparate  treaty   with    kiftory. 

Veteranio,  by  which  he  agrt  ed  to  take  him  for  his  *"      " ' 

partner  in  the  empire.  But  when  Veteranio  afcend- 
ed  the  tribunal  along  with  Conitantius,  the  foldiers 
pulled  him  down  from  thence,  crying  out,  That  they 
would  acknowledge  no  other  emperor  than  Conitan- 
tius alone.  On  this  Veteranio  threw  himfelf  at  the 
emperor's  feet,  and  implored  his  mercy.  Conitantius 
received    him  with  great  kindnefs,  and   fent  him   to  »* 

Prufia  in  Bithynia,  where  he  allowed  him  a  main- 
tenance fuitable  to  his  quality. 

Conliantius,  now  mailer  of  all  lilyiicum,  and  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Veteranio,  rcfolvedto  march         , 
againfl  Magnentius  withoutdelay.     In  the  mean  time,  Gall     ' 
however,  on  advice    that  the   Ptrfians  were  prepa-  agahrfk  the 
ring  to  invade  the  cailern  province?,  he  married  bisPcrfiaiss. 
lifter  Conilantina  to  his  coulin  gennan  Gallus  ;  created 
him  Casfar  on  the  15th  of  March v;"and  allotted  him 
for    his    fhare    not  only  all  the  kail,    bin  likewife 
Thrace    and    Conflantinople.     About   the   fame   time 
Magnentius  gave    the  title  of  Csefar    to  his  l.ror-her 
Decentius,  whom  he  difpatched  into  Gaul  to  defend 
that  country  againfl  the  barbarians  who  had   invaded 
it ;  for  Conitantius  had  not  only  flirred  up  the  Franks  Conftantiu* 
and    Saxons  to  break    into  that  province  by  pronri-  ftirs  up  the 
fmg  to  relinquifn  to  them  all  the  places  they  fhould  Franks  t» 
conquer,  but  had  fent  them  large  fupplies  of  men  and  iHvadc 
arms  for  that  purpofe.     On  this  encouragement  the  G      ■ 
barbarians  invaded  Gaul  with  a  mighty  army,  over- 
threw Decentius  in  a  pitched  battle,  committed  every 
where  dreadful  ravages,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  moft  deplorable  fituation.     In  the  mean  time  Mag- 
nentius having  aflembled  a  numerous  army,  left  Italy, 
and  croffing  the  Alps,    advanced  into    the  plains  of 
Pannonia,  where   Conitantius,  whofe  main  flrength 
coniifled  in  cavaltry,  was  waiting  for  him.     Magnen- 
tius, hearing  that  his  competitor  was  encamped  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  invited  him  by  a  meffenger  to  the  ex« 
tenlive  plains  of  Scifcia  on  the  Save,  there  to  decide 
which  of  them  had  the  befl  title  to  the  empire.     This  js<j€f  at  a 
challenge    was  by  Conflantius    received   with   great  by  Mag- 
joy;  but  as  his  troops  marched  towards  Scifcia  in  dif- r.entius. 
order,  they  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  and  were  put  to 
flight  with  great  (laughter.     With  this  fuccefs,  Mag- 
nentius was  fo  elated,  that  he  rejected  all  terms   of 
peace  which  were   now  offered  by   Conflantius;  but 
after  fome    time,    a  general    engagement  enfued    at 
Murfa,  in  which  Magnentius  was  entirely  defeated,  Maenen- 
with  the  lofs  of  24,000  men.     Conflantius,    though  tius  defeat-. 
victor,  is  faid  to  have  lofl  30,000,  which  feems  im-  ed  at  Mur- 
probable.     All  authors,  however,  agree,  that  the  battle  fa- 
of   Murfa  proved    fatal  to  the  weftern  empire,  and        22r 
greatly  contributed  to  its  fpeedy  decline.  ,    '7S .  af'  e 

&     »r        .  •       1    r  n»      ^      *»  •  1    ■         fatal  to  tre 

After  his  dereat  at  Muria,  Magnentius  retired  into  enipjrt.. 
Italy,  where  he  recruited  his  (battered  forces  as  well 
as  he  could.     But  the  beginning;  of  the  following  year 

352,  Conflantius,  having  aflembled  his  troops,  furpri- 
fed  and  took  aftrongcaftle  on  the  Julian  Alps,  belong- 
ing to  Magnentius,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  After 
this  the  emperor  advanced  in  order  to  force  the  reft; 
upon  which  Magnentius  was  ftruck  with  fuch  terror, 
that  he  immediately  abandoned  Aquileia,  and  ordered 
the  troops  that  guarded  the  other  paii'es  of  the  Alps  ro 
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follow  him.  Thus  Conltantius  entering  Italy  without 
opposition,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Aquileia.  From 
thence  he  advanced  to  Pavia,  where  Magnentius  gain- 
ed a  considerable  advantage  over  him.  Notwith- 
standing this  lofs,  however,  ConStantius  reduced  the 
whole  country  bordering  on  the  Po,  and  Magnentius's 
men  tleferted  to  him  in  whole  troops,  delivering  up 
to  him  the  places  they  had  garriibned  ;  by  which  the 
tyrant  was  So  diiheartened,  that  he  left  Italy,  and  reti- 
red with  all  his  forces  into  Gaul.  Soon  after  this,  Afri- 
ca, Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  Conltantius  ;  upon 
which  Magnentius  fent  a  fenator,  and  after  him  fome 
bilhops,  to  treat  of  a  peace;  but  the  emperor  treated 
the  fenator  as  a  fpy,  and  fent  back  the  biihops  with- 
out any  anfwer. — Magnentius  now  finding  his  affairs 
defperatej,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  pardon, 
recruited  his  army  in  the  belt  manner  he  could,  and 
difpatched  an  atTaflin  into  the  Eait  to  murder  Gallus 
Csefar;  hoping  that  his  death  would  oblige  the  empe- 
ror to  withdraw  'his  forces  from  Gaul,  and  march  in 
perfon  to  the  defence  of  the  Ealtern  provinces,  which 
were  threatened  by  the  PerSians.  The  alTaflin  gained 
over  fome  of  Callus's  guards :  but  the  plot  being  dif- 
coverd  before  it  conld  be  put  in  execution,  they  were 
allfeized  and  executed  as  tmitors. 

In  353,  the  war  again  ft  Magnentius  was  carried  on  ther's  temper,  and  hoped  to  pacify  him  by  her  artful 
with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and  at  laffc  happily  ended  insinuation,  fet  out  firft,  leaving  Gallus  at  Antioch: 
by  a  battle  fought  in  the  Higher  Dauphiny.  Mag-  but  She  had  fcarce  entered  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
nentius,  being  defeated,  took  Shelter  in  Lyons;  but  when  me  was  feized  with  a  fever  which  put  an  end 
the  few  foldiers  who  attended  him,  defpairing  of  any      to  her  life.     Gallus   now  defpairing  of  being  able  to 


the  barbarians  as  by  Gallus  Csefar  himfelf,  who  ought   Conftan- 
to  have  protected  them.     That  prince  was  naturally  tinopolitan 
of  a  cruel,  haughty,  and  tyrannical  difpoSition;   but  t  mltory-  t 
being  elated  with  his  fuccelles  againft  the  Persians,  he 
at  lait  behaved  more  like  a  tyrant  and  a  madman  than        27 
a  governor.     His  natural  cruelty  is  laid  to  have  been  Tyranny  of 
heightened  by  the  instigations  of  his  wife  Conftantina,  Gallus. 
who  is  by  Ammianus  Styled  the  Megtvra,  or  i(  fury  of 
her  fex;"  and  he  adds,  that  her  ambition  was  equal  to 
her  cruelty.     Thus  all  the  provinces  and  cities  in  the 
Eaft  were  filled  with  blood  and  Slaughter.     No  man, 
however  innocent,  was  lure  to  live  or  enjoy  his  eftate 
a  whole  day;   for  Gallus's  temper  being  equally  ful'pi- 
cious  and  cruel,  thofe  who  had  any  private  enemies 
took  care  to  accufe  them  of  crimes  againft  the  Slate, 
and  with  Gallus  it  was  the.  fame  thing  to  be  accufed 
and  condemned.     At  laft  the  emperor  being  informed 
from  all  quarters  of  the  evil  conducl  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  told  that  he  afpired 
to  the  fovereignty,  reiblved  upon  his  ruin.     For  this 
end  he  wrote  letters  to  Gallus  and  Conitantina,  invi- 
ting them  both  into  Italy.     Though  they  had  both  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  fear  the  worft,  yet  they  durft  not 
venture  to  difobey  the  emperor's   exprefs  command. 
Conitantina,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  bro- 


further  fuccefs,  refolved  topurchafe  the  emperors  favour 
by  delivering  up  to  him  his  rival,  the  author  of  fo  ca- 
lamitous a  war.  Accordingly  they  Surrounded  the 
hoafe  where  he  lodged  ;  upon  which  the  tyrant,  in 
defpair,  Slew  with  his  own  hand  his  mother,  his  bro- 
ther Defiderius  whom  he  had  created  Csefar,  and  fuch 
of  bis  friends  and  relations  as  were  with  him  ;  and 
then,  fixing  his  f word  in  a  wall,  threw  himfelf  upon  it, 
in  order,  to  avoid  a  more  Shameful  death  which  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend. 

After  the  death  of  Magnentius,  his  brother  Decen- 
tius  Csefar,  who  was  marching  to  his  affiftance,  and 
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appeafe  his  fovereign,  thought  of  openly  revolting  ; 
but  molt  of  his  friends  deferted  him  on  account  of  his 
inconstant  and  cruel  temper,  fo  that  he  was  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  ConStantius.     He  ad- 
vanced, therefore,  according  to  his  orders;  but  at  Pe- 
tavinm  was  arretted,  and  Stripped  of  all  the  enfigns  of 
his  dignity.     From  thence  he  was  carried  to  F/anoua, 
now  Fianone  in  Dalmatia,  where   he  was  examined 
by  two  of  his  molt  inveterate  enemies.     He  confeifed 
molt  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ;  but  urged  as  an 
excufe  the  evil  counfels  of  his  wife  Conitantina.     The         ag 
emperor,  provoked  at  this  plea  which  reflected  on  his  He  is  put 
had  already  reached  Sens,  finding  himfelf  furrounded      filter,  and  infligatcd  by  the  enemies  of  Gallus,  figned  to  death. 
on  all  (ides  by  the  emperor's  forces,  chofe  rather  to      a  warrant  for  his  execution,  which  was  performed  ac- 
Strangle  himfelf  than  fall  alive   into  the  hands  of  his      cordingly.  29 

enemies.     Thus  ConStantius  was  left   fole  mailer  of  All  this  time  the  emperor  had   been  engaged  in  a  War  with 

the  Roman  empire.     His  panegyrifts  tell  us,  that  after      war  with  the  Germans :  he  had  marched  againSt  them  t},e  Gcr" 
his  victory  he  behaved   with    the  greatest  humanity,      in  perfon ;  and  though  he  gained   no  advantage,  the  maES# 

barbarians  thought  proper  to  make  peace  with  him. 
This,  however,  was  but  Short-lived.  No  fooner  was 
the  Boman  army  withdrawn,  than  they  began  to  make 
new.  inroads  into  the  empire.  AgainSt  them  Con- 
Stantius difpatched  Arbetio  with  the  Slower  of  the 
army  ;  but  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  and  was  put  to 
flight  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  men.  This 
lofs,  however,  was  Soon  retrieved  by  the  valour  of 
Arbitheus,  who  became  famous  in  the  reign  of  Va-- 
lens.  and  of  two  other  officers,  who  falling  upon  the 


forgiving  and  receiving  into  favour  his  greatest  ene 
mies;  but  other  historians    differ   considerably  from 
them,  and  tell  us  that  ConStantius  now  became  haugh- 
ty, imperious,  and  cruel,  of  which  many  instances  are 
given. 

This  year  the  empire  was  Subjected  to  very  grie- 
vous calamities.  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  diSbanded  troops  of  Mag- 
nentius. At  Rome,  the  populace  rofe  on  account  of 
a  fcarcity   of  provisions.      In  Afia,  the  Ifaurian  rob 


bers  over-ran  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia  ;  and  even  laid      Germans,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  their  general, 


fiegeto  Seleucia,  a  city  of  great  Strength  ;  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  able  to  make  themfelves  matters 
of.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Saracens  committed  dread- 
ful ravages  in  Mefop'Uamia;  the  Perfians  alfo  invaded 
the  province  of  Authemufia  on  the  Euphrates.  But 
the  EaStern  provinces  were  not  fo  much  haralfed  by 


put  them  to  flight,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  Ro- 
man territories. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  which  enfued  on 
this  repulfe  of  the  Germans,  was  foon  interrupted  by 
a  pretended  conspiracy,  by  which  in  the  end  a  true 
one  was  produced.     Sylvanus,  a  leading  man  among 
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the  Franks,  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  had  there  per- 
formed great  exploits  againlt  the  barbarians.  He  had 
been  railed  to  tnis  poll  by  Arbetio  ;  but  only  with  a 
deiign  to  remove  him  from  the  emperor's  prefence, 
in  order  to  accompliih  his  ruin,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  manner  :  One  Dynamas,  keeper  of  the  em- 
peror's mules,  leaving  Gaul,  begged  of  Sylvanus  letters 
of  recommendation  to  his  frieuds  at  court ;  which 
being  granted,  tiie  traitor  erafeu  all  but  the  fubferip- 
tion.  He  then  inlerted  directions  to  the  friends  of 
Sylvanus  for  the  carrying  on  a  conipiracy  ;  and  de- 
livering thefe  forged  letters  to  the  prefect  Lampri- 
dius,  they  were  by  him  ihowed  to  the  emperor.  Thus 
Sylvanus  was  forced  to  revolt,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Dynames  having  thought 
proper  to  forge  another  letter,  the  fraud  was  disco- 
vered, and  an  enquiry  fet  on  foot,  which  brought  to 
light  the  whole  matter.  Sylvanus  was  now  declared 
innocent,  and  letters  fent  to  him  by  the  emperor  con- 
firming him  in  his  poll ;  but  thefe  were  fcarce  gone, 
when  certain  news  arrived  at  the  court  of  Sylvanus  ha- 
ving revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror. Conftantius,  thunderltruck  at  this  news,  dif- 
patched  againlt  him  Uriicinus,  an  officer  of  great  in- 
tegrity, as  well  as  valour  and  experience  in  war  ;  who 
forgetting  his  former  character,  pretended  to  be  Syl- 
vanus's  friend,  and  thus  found  means  to  cut  him  off  by 
treachery. 

The  barbarians,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept  quiet 
by  the  brave  Sylvanus,  no  iboner  heard  of  his  death, 
than  they  broke  into  Gaul  with  greater  fury  than 
ever.  They  took  and  pillaged  above  forty  cities,  and 
among  the  reft  Cologne,  which  they  levelled  with 
the  ground.  At  the  fame  time  the  Quadi  and  Sar- 
matians  entering  Pannonia,  deftroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  fword.  The  Periians  alio,  taking  advantage 
of  the  abfence  of  Urficinus,  over-ran,  without  oppo- 
fition,  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia  ;  Profper  and  Mau- 
fonianus,  who  had  fucceeded  that  brave  commander  in 
the  government  of  the  Eait,  being  more  intent  upon 
pillaging  than  defending  the  provinces  committed  to 
their  care.  Conftantius,  not  thinking  it  advifuble  to 
leave  Italy  himfelf,  refolved  at  kit  to  raife  his  coulin 
Julian,  the  brother  of  Gallus,  to  the  dignity  of  Caefar. 
Julian  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extraordi- 
nary talents  ;  for  though  before  this  time  he  had  been 
entirely  buried  in  obfeurity,  and  converfed  only  with 
books,  no  fooner  was  he  pat  at  the  head  of  an  army 
than  he  behaved  with  the  fame  bravery,  conduct,  and 
experience,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  to 
the  art  of  war.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul ; 
but  before  he  fet  out,  Conftantius  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  filler  Helena,  and  made  him  many  valuable 
prefents.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  the  jealous 
emperor  greatly  limited  his  authority  ;  gave  him  writ- 
ten inftructions  how  to  behave  ;  ordered  the  generals 
who  ferved  under  him  Lo  watch  all  his  actions  no  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;  and  ftrictly  enjoined  Julian 
himfelf  not  to  give  any  largefles  to  the  foldiery. 

Julian  fet  out  from  Milan  on  the  ift  of  December 
35-5,  the  emperor  himfelf  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
Pavia,  from  whence  he  purfued  his  journry  to  the 
Alps,  attended  only  by  360  foldiers.  On  his  arrival 
at  Turin  he  was  firlt  acquainted  with  the  lofs  of  Co- 


logne, which  had  been  kept  concealed  from  the  em-    Conflan- 
peror.     He  arrived  at   Vienue  before  the  end  of  the  tinopolitan 
year,  and  was  received  by  the  people  of  that  city  and     nii'0I7- 
the  neighbourhood  with  extraordinary  joy.  '      ~T     "* 

In  356,  the  barbarians  beiieged  Autun  ,•   to  relieve  He  fete  out 
which   place,    Julian  marched  with  what   forces  he  for  Gaul 
could  raife.     When  he  came  there,  he  found  the  liege 
raifed  :  on  which  he  went  in  purfuit  of  the  barbarians 
to  Auxerre,  croffing  with  no  imall  danger  thick  wooes 
and  foreits,  from  Auxerre  to  Troies.     On  his  march 
he  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  barbarians,  who 
moved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies  ;   but  he  put 
them  to  flight  with  an  handful  of  men,  cut  great  num-        3- 
bers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  took  fome  prifoners.   From  Defeats  the 
Troies  he  halteued  to  Rhcims,  where  the  main  body  barbarians, 
of  the  army,   commanded  by   Marcellus,    waited    his 
arrival.     Leaving  Rhcims,  he  took  his  route  towards 
Decempagi,  now  Dieuze,  on  the  Seille  in  Lorrain, 
with  a  deiign   to  oppofe  the  Germans  who  were  bufy 
in  ravaging  that  province.     But  the  enemy  attacking 
his  rear  unexpectedly,  would  have  cut  off  two  legions, 
had  not  the  reft  of  the  army,  alarmed  at  the  hidden 
noife,   turned  back    10  their  affiftance.     A   few   days 
afterwards  he  defeated    the   Germans,    though   with 
great  lofs  to  his  own  army  ;   the  victory,  however, 
opened  him  a  way  to   Cologne.     This  city  he  found         ,5 
abandoned    by  the  barbarians.     They   had  neglected  Repairs  the 
to  fortify  it  :  but  Julian  commanded  the  ancient  for-  fortifica- 
tifications  to  be  repaired  with  all  poffible  expedition, tlons  °f 
and  the  houfes  to  be  rebuilt  ;  after  which  he  retired  tol°gne- 
to  Sens,  and  there  took  up  his  winter-quarters.     This 
year  alfo  Conftantius  entered  Germany  on  the  fide  of 
Rhcetia,  laid  wafte  the   country  far  and  wide  ;    and 
obliged  the  barbarians  to  fue   for  peace,  which  was         ,- 
readily  granted.     The  fame  year  he  enacted  two  laws ;  idolatry 
by  one  of  which  it  was  declared  capital  to  facririce,  declared 
or  pay  any  kind  of  worfliip,  to  idols ;  the  other,  grant-  capital  by 
ing  the  effects   of  condemned   perfons    to   belong   to  ^'ORftan- 
their  children  and  relations  within  the  third  degree, tius" 
except  in  cafes  of  magic  and  treafon  ;   but  this  laft  one 
he  revoked  two  years  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  357,  the  barbarians  be- 
fieged  Julian  a  whole  month  in  bens  ;  Marcellus,  the 
commander  in  chief,  never  once  offering  to  affilt  him. 
Julian,  however,  lb  valiantly  defended  himfelf  with 
the  few  forces  he  had,  that  the  barbarians  at  laft  re- 
tired. After  this,  Conftantius  declared  Julian  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul  ;  appointing 
under  him  one  Sevzrus,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
and  of  a  quite  different  difpofuion  from  Marcellus. 
On  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  Julian  received  him  with  great 
joy,  raifed  new  troops,  and  fupplied  them  with  arms 
which  he  luckily  found  in  an  old  arfenal.  The  em- 
peror, refolving  at  all  events  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ter- 
rible devastations  committed  by  the  barbarous  nations, 
chiefly  by  the  Alemans,  wrote  to  Julian  to  march  di- 
rectly againlt  them.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  JBar- 
batio,  who  had  been  appointed  general  in  place  of  Syl- 
vanus, with  a  body  of  25  or  30,000  men,  out  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  inclofe  the  enemy  between  two  armies. 
The  Leti,  however,  a  German  nation,  paffing  between 
the  armies,  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons,  hoping  to  fur- 
prife  that  wealthy  city  ;  but  meeting  with  a  warmer 
reception  than  they^xpected,  contented  themfelves 
with  ravaging  the  country  all  round  it.     On  the  firft 
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notice  of  this  expedition,  Julian  detached  ftrong  par- 
ties to  guard  the  pafliigcs  through  which  he  knew  the 
barbarians  mull  return.  Thus  they  were  all  cut  off 
except  thofe  who  marched  near  the  camp  of  Barbatio; 
who  was  fo  far  from  cutting  off  their  retreat,  that  he 
complained  by  a  letter  to  Conftantius  of  fonie  officers 
for  attempting  it.  Thefe  officers,  among  whom  was 
Valentinian,  afterwards  emperor  of  the  Weft,  were, 
by  the  orders  of  Conftantius,  caihiered  for  their  dif- 
obedience.  The  other  barbarians  either  fortified  them- 
felves  in  the  countries  which  they  had  feized,  flop- 
ping up  all  the  avenues  with  huge  trees,  or  took  lliel- 
ter  in  the  iflands  formed  by  the  Rhine.  Julian  re- 
folved  firft  to  attack  the  latter  ;  and  with  this  view 
demanded  fome  boats  of  Barbatio:  but  he,  inftead  of 
complying  with  his  juft  requeft,  immediately  burnt  all 
his  boats,'  as  he  did  on  another  occafion  the  provifions 
which  had  been  fent  to  both  armies,  after  he  had  plen- 
tifully fupplied  his  own.  Julian,  not  in  the  leaft  dif- 
heartened  with  this  unaccountable  conduct,  perfiia- 
ded  fome  of  the  mod  refolute  of  his  men  to  wade 'over 
to  one  of  the  iflands.  Here  they  killed  all  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  taken  fhelter  in  it.  They  then  feized 
their  boats,  and  purfued  the  llanghter  in  feveral  other 
iflands,  till  the  enemy  abandoned  them  all,  and  retired 
to  their  refpective  countries  with  their  wives  and 
what  booty  they  could  carry.  On  their  departure, 
Barbatio  attempted  to  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Rhine  5  but  the  enemy,  apprifed  of  his  intention, 
threw  a  great  number  of  huge  trees  into  the  river, 
which  being  carried  by  the  ftream  againft  the  boats, 
funk  feveral  of  them,  and  parted  the  reft.  The  Ro- 
man general  then  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  but  the 
barbarians  falling  unexpectedly  upon  him  in  his  re- 
treat, cut  great  numbers  of  his  men  in  pieces,  took 
moft  of  his  baggage,  laid  wafte  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  returned  in  triumph  loaded  with  booty.  E- 
lated  with  this  fuccefs,  they  affembled  in  great  num- 
bers under  the  command  of  Chnodomarlus,  a  prince  of 
great  renown  among  them,  and  fix  other  kings.  They 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strafbourg.  Here 
they  were  encountered  by  Julian  ;  who  put  them  to 
flight,  with  the  lofs  of  6  or  8000  of  their  men  (lain  in 
the  field,  and  a  vaftly  greater  number  drowned  in  the 
river;  while  Julian  himfelf  loft  only  243  private 
men  and  four  tribunes.  In  this  action  Chnodomarius 
was  taken,  and  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after 
died. 

After  the  battle,  Julian  advanced  with  all  his  army 
to  Mayence,  where  he  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
and  entered  Germany,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  his  army  to  follow  him.  Here  he  ravaged  the 
country  till  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when 
being  prevented  by  fnow  from  advancing  any  further, 
he  began  to  repair  the  fort  of  Trajan,  by  fome  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  caftle  of  Cromburgh,  about  three  or  four 
leagues  from  Frankfort.  The  barbarians  were  now 
fo  much  alarmed,  that  they  fent  deputies  to  treat  of  a 
peace  ;  but  this  Julian  refufed  to  grant  them  upon 
any  terms.  He  confented,  however,  to  a  truce  for  fe- 
ven  months,  upon  their  promifing  to  (tore  with  provi- 
fions the  fort  he  was  building  in  their  country.  This 
year  Conftantius  mace  fome  remarkable  laws.  By  one 
he  puni fb,ed  with  confiscation  fuch  as  renounced  the 
Chriftian  for  the  Jewifh  religion  ;  and  by  another,  ad- 


dreffed  to  Felix  bifiiop  of  Rome,  he  exempted  all  mer-    Ccnfhn- 
chandizing  ecclefiaftics,  with  their  wives,    children,  tinopolitai 
and  domeftics,  from  every  impoiition  ordinary  and  ex-  t  k'ftory- 
traordinary  ;  fuppofing  the  gains  they  made  to  be  ap-      ~v      ' 
plied  by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  43 

In  358,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  was  fit  for  action,  Ju-  Julian  con- 
lian  took  the  field  againft  the  Franks,  with  a  defign  to  quers  the 
conquer  them  before  the  truce  he  had  concluded  with  Fran^s' 
the  Alemans  was  expired.     The  Franks  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  the  moft  powerful  of 
which  were  the  Salii  and  Chamavi.     The  firft  of  thefe 
fent  deputies,  intreating  that  he  would  fuffer  them  to 
remain  as  friends  to  the  empire  in  the  country  they 
poffefled.     But  Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
this  deputation,    entered   their  country,    and  obliged 
them  to  fubmit ;  after  which  he  allotted  them  lands  in 
Gaul,  incorporating  great  numbers  of  them  into  his 
cavalry.  He  next  marched  againft  the  Chamavi,  whom 
he  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Afterwards  he  rebuilt  three  forts  on  the  river  Meufe, 
which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  barbarians  ;  but  want- 
ing provifions  in  a  country  fo  often  ravaged,  he  order- 
ed 6  or  8co  veffels  to  be  built  in  Britain  for  the  con- 
veying corn  from  thence  into  Gaul.     Julian  continued 
in  the  country  of  the  Chamavi  till  the  expiration  of 
his  truce  with  the  Alemans  ;  and  then  laying  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  he  entered  their  country,  put-        44 
ting  all  to  fire  and  fword.     At  laft  two  of  their  kings  Grants  a 
came  in  perfon  to  him  to  fue  for  peace  :  which  Julian  peace  tothc 
granted,  upon  their  promifing  to  fet  at  liberty  the  cap-  Germans, 
tives  they  had  taken  ;  to  fupply  a  certain  quantity  of 
corn  when  required  ;  and  to  furnifh  wood,  iron,  and 
carriages,  for  repairing  the  cities  they  had  ruined.  The 
prifoners  whom  he  at  this  time  releafed,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  20,000.  45 

Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  year  358,  Con-  Expedition 
ftantius  marched  in  perfon  againft  the  Qjiadi  and  Sar-  of  Conftac- 
matians,  whofe  country  lay  beyond  the  Danube.     Ha-  u 
ving  crofted  that  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  laid 
wafte  the  territories  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  who  [hereupon  ^on,,' 
came  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  Quadi,  pre- 
tending to  fue  for  peace.     Their  true  defign  was  to 
furprife  the  Romans  ;  but  the  latter  fufpecting  it,  fell 
upon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 
This  obliged  the  reft  to  fue  for  peace  in  good  earneft, 
which  was  granted  on  the  delivery  of  hoftages.     The 
emperor  then  marched  againft  the  Limigantes,  that  is, 
the  flaves  who,  in  334,  had  driven  the  Sarmatians  out 
of  their  country,  and  feized  it  for  themfelves.*     They  *  See  n®  $. 
ufed  the  fame  artifice  as  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi  had 
done,  coming  in  great  numbers  under  pretence  of  fub- 
mitting,  but  prepared  to  fall  upon  him  unexpectedly  if 
opportunity  offered.      The  emperor,  obferving  their 
furly  looks,  and  diftrufting  them,  caufed  his  troops  fur- 
round  them  infenfibly  while  he  was  fpeaking.  The  Li- 
migantes  then  difpleafed  with  the  conditions  he  offered 
them,  laid  their  hands  on   their   fwords :  on  which 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Roman  foldiers.     Finding 
it   impoflible  to  make    their  efcape,  they  made  with 
great  fury  towards  the  tribunal,  but  were  repulfed  by 
the  guards  forming  themfeves  into  a  wedge,  and  every       46 
one  of  them  cut  in  pieces.     After  this,  the  emperor  He  expels 
ravaged  their  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  the  Liini- 
in  the  end  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  only  condition  he  Sartes# 
thought  proper  to  allow  them,  which  was  to  quit  their 

country, 


fome  Ger- 
man na- 


c  °  N  [    3S9    ]  CO  N 

Con.Tan-    conufry,  anj  reare  to  a  more  difhm  place.  The  conn-     cut  them  all  off  to  a  man 
ti/iopolitan  [ry  was  then  reflored  to  the  Sarmatians  who  were  its 
Igftory.     origiaai  pjiE-ibrs. 

^  This  yaar  is  alfo  remarkable  far  a    very   haughty 

Hauglity  embaily  from  Sapor  king  of  Periia.  The  ambaua- 
embaffy  dor,  named  Narfes,  brought  a  letter,  in  which  the  Per- 
l?or  fitn  monarch  ftyled  himfelf  "  king  of  kings,  broiher 
of  the  fun  and  moon,"  &c.  Ke  acquainted  the  em- 
peror that  he  might  lawfully  infill  on  having  all  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Sirymoii  in  Macedon  deli- 
vered up  to  him  ;  but  left  his  demands  mould  feem 
unreafouable,  he  would  be  contented  with  Armenia 
and  Mefopotarnia,  which  had  been  moil  unjaftly  taken 
from  his  irrandfather  Narfes.     He  added,  that  ualefs 


king  of 
Periia. 


This  year  Conftantius  in-  Conftaw- 
ftituted  a  court  of  inquifition  againfl  all  thofe  who  tiiiopoiitan 
confulted  heathen  oracles.      Paulas  Catena,    a  noted    hiil°ry. 

and  cruel  informer,  was  difpatched  into  the  Eaft  to         ]\ ' 

profecute  them ;   and  Modeftus,  then  count  of  the  Eaft,  The  hea- 
and  equally  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  was  appointed  thens  cm- 
judge.     His   tribunal   was   erceted    at   Seythopolis  in  e11)' perfe- 
Paieitine;    whither    perfons    of   both    fexes,    and  ofcutedl 
every  rank  and  condition,  were  daily  dragged  in  crowds 
from  all  parts,  and  either  confined  in°dungeons,  or 
torn  in  pieces  in  a  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  by 
racks,  or  publicly  executed. 

In  359,  Sapor  king  of  Perfia  began  hoftilities,  be-  ThePt 


ing  encouraged  thereto  by  the  abfence  of  Urlicinus,  ansYegin 
juftice  was  done  him,  he  was  reiolved  to  aflert  his  whom  the  emperor  had  recalled,  and  appointed  in  his  hottUiuts. 
right  by  force  of  arms.  This  letter  was  prefented  to  room  one  Sabinianus,  a  perfon  very  unfit  for  fuch  an 
Couflantius  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  filk  ;  but  office.  During  this  campaign,  however,  he  made 
he,  without  entering  into  any  negociation  with  the  very  little  progrefs;  having  only  taken  two  Hoinan 
anluifado",  wrote  a  letter  to  Sapor,  in  which  he  told  forts,  and  deftroyed  the  city  of  Amida,  the  fiege  of 
him,  that  as  he  had  maintained  the  Roman  dominions  which  is  faid  to  have  coft  him  30,000  men.  On  the 
in  their  full  extent,  when  he  was  pollened  only  of  the  firil  news  of  the  Perfian  invafion,  Conftantius  had 
Eaft,  he   could  not  fuller  them    to    be   curtailed   now     thought  proper  to  fend  Urficinus  into  the  Eaft;  but  his 

enemies  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  fupplies 
neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  fo  that  he  found 
it  impouible  to  take  any  effectual  means  for  (lopping 
the  progrefs  of  the  Perfians.     On  his  return,  he  was 


when  he    was  mufter  of  the  whole  empire.     In  a  few 

days,  however,  he   {em  another  letter  with  rich  pre- 

fents ;  being  very  deftrous   at  lead  to  put  off  the  war 

till  he  had  fecured  the  norihen  provinces  againft  the 

incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  that  he  might  then  employ     unexpectedly  charged  with  the  lofs  of  Amida',  and  all 

all  the  forces  of  the 

enemy.     Th 


s  of  the   empire  againft  fo  formidable  an     the  difafters  that  had  happened  during  the  campaign. 

is  einbafly  proved  unfuccefsful,  as  did  al-  Two  judges  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  con- 
fo  another  which  was  fent  foon  after.  The  laft  am-  duct ;  but  they,  being  creatures  of  his  enemies,  left 
bi TtJors  were  imprifoned  as  fpies,  but  afterwards  dif-.-  the  matter  doubtful.  On  this  Urficinus  was  fo  much 
miffed  unhurt.     By  a  law  of  Conftantius  dated  in  358,     exafperated,  that  he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  in 

the  heat  of  paffion,  let  fall  fome  unguarded  expref- 


48 

A  law  a- 

^liniT:  ma.  all  magicians,  augurs,  aitrologers,  and  pretenders  to 

gtciano,&c.  the  art  of  divination,  were  declared  enemies  to  man- 
kind; and  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  in  the  court 
either  of  the  emperor  or  of  Julian,  he  commanded  to 
be  put  to  the  torture,  and  fpecified  what  torments  they 
were  to  undergo. 


fions,  which  being  immediately  carried  to  the  em- 
peror, the  general  was  deprived  of  all  his  employ- 
ments.. *« 

Conftantius  refolved  to  march  next  year  in  perfon  Conftan- 
againft  the  Perfians  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  dreading  tius  march- 
In  359  Julian  continued  his  endeavours  for  relie-     to  encounter  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  he  applied  him- J:sm  pcF"„ 
ving  the  province  of  Gaul,  wmich  had  fuffered  fo  much     felf  wholly  to  the  affembling  of  a  mighty  army,  by  °naSainIt 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.     He   erected     which  he  might  be  able  fully  to  cope  with  them.     For 
magazines  in  different  places,  vifited  the  cities  which     this  purpofe  be  wrote  to  Julian  to  fend  him  part  of 
had  fuffered  moft,   and  gave  orders  for  repairing  their     his  forces,  without  conlidering  that  by  fo  doing  he 
walls  and  fortifications  properly.  He  then  croiTed  the     left  the  province  of  Gaul  expofed  to  the  ravages  of 
Rhine,  and  purfued  the  war  in  Germ  my  with  great     the  barbarians.     Julian  refolved  immediately  to  com- 
ply with  the  emperor's  orders;    but  at  the  fame  time 
to  abdicate  the   dignity  of  Csefar,  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  for  the  lofs  of  the  province.     Accordinglv 
he  fuffered  the  belt  foldiers  to  be  draughted  out  of  his 
army.     They  were,  however,  very  unwilling  to  leave       54 
him,  and  at  laft  proclaimed  him  emperor.     Whether  Julian  pre 
he  fent  deputies,  defiring  ;  to  know  what  had  induced     this  was  done  abfolutely  againft  Julian's  confent  or  not  claimc<* 
them  to  abandon  the  country  which  had  been  allotted     is  uncertain;  but  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  perfua-  emPeror' 
them.     The  Limigantes  anfwered,  in  appearance  with     ded  the  whole  army  alfo  to  fend  a  letter  along  with  his, 
the  greateft  fubmiihoii  imaginable,  that  they  were  will-     in  which  they  acquainted  Conftantius  with  what  had 
ing  to  live  as  true  fnbjects  of  the  empire  in  any  other     happened,  and  entreated  him  to  acknowledge  Julian  as 
place  ;  but  that  the  country  he  had  allotted  them  was     his  partner  in  the  empire.     But  this  was  pofitively  re- 
quite uninhabitable,  as  they  could  demonftrate  if  they     fufed  by  Conftantius,  who  began  to  prepare  for  war. 
were  but  allowed  to  crofs  the  river,  and  lay  their  com-     Julian  then,  defigning  to  be  before-hand  with  the  em- 
plaints  before  him.     This  requeft  was  granted  ;   but     peror,  caufed  his  troops  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
while  he  afecuded  his  tribunal,  the  barbarians   unex-     himfelf,  and  with  furprifing  expedition  made  himfelf 
pe&edly  fell  upon  his  guards  f-.vord  in  hand,    killed     mafter  of  the  whole  country  of  Illyricum,  and  the 
feveralof  them,  and  the  emperor  with  difficulty  fa ved     important  pafs  feparating  that  country  from  Thrace, 
himfelf  by  fiio-ht.     The  reft  of  the  troops,  however,     Conftantius  was  thunder-firuck  with  this  news;  but 
.ail  cut  off.  fcon  took  thenar «   arj(j  farrounding  the  Limigantes,     hearing  that  the  Perfians   had  retired,    he  marched 


49  fuccefs,  infemuch  that  the  barbarians  fubmitted  to  fuch 
Treachery  terms  as  he  pleafed  to  impofe.  In  the  mean  time  the 
emperor,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Limi- 
gantes had  quitted  the  country  in  which  he  had  placed 
them,  haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  entering  Pannonia.     On   his  arrival 
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but  dies'. 

56 

Julian  re- 
stores the 


Conftan-  with  all  his  forces  againft  his  competitor.     On  his  ar- 

tinopolitan  rivai  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  he  was  feized  with  a  feve- 

hiftory.-    rj^  djftemper,    occafioned  chiefly  by   the    uneafinefs 

~17~~  and  perplexity  of  his  mind.     He  purfued  his  march, 

Conftanti-  however,  to  Mopfucrene,  a  place  on  the  borders  of 

us  marches  cilicia,  at   the  foot  of  Mount  iaurus.     Here  he  was 

againft  him  0i,ijo-ed  to  flop  by  the  violence  of  his  diforder  which 

increafed  every  day,  and  at  laft  carried  him  off  on  the 

13th  of  November  361,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

By  the  death  of  Conftantius  Julian  now  became 
mailer  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  without  a  rival, 
heathen  re-  He  had  been  educated  in  the  Chriflian  religion;  but 
ligion.  fecretly  apoflatized  from  it  long  before,  and  as  foon  as 
he  faw  himfelf  mafter  of  Illyricum  openly  avowed 
his  apoflacy,  and  caufed  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be 
opened.  When  the  melfengers  arrived  at  Naiffus  in 
Illyricum,  where  he  then  was,  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  being  fole  mailer  of  the  empire,  they  found  him 
eonfulring  the  entrails  of  victims  concerning  the  event 
of  his  journey.  As  the  omens  were  uncertain,  he  was 
at  that  time  very  much  cmbarralfed  and  perplexed  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  meflengers  put  an  end  to  all  his 
fears,  and  he  immediately  fet  out  for  Conftantinople. 
At  Heraclea  he  was  met  by  almoft  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis,  into  which  he  made  his  public  en- 
try on  the  nth  of  December  361,  being  attended  by 
the  whole  fenate  in' a  body,  by  all  the  magiflrates,  and 
by  the  nobility  magnificently  drefled,  every  one  tefti- 
fyirig  the  utmoft  joy  at  feeing  fuch  a  promiling  young 
prince  railed  to  the  empire  without  bloodlhed.  He  was 
again  declared  emperor  by  the  fenate  of  Conftanti- 
nople ;  and  as  foon  as  that  ceremony  was  over,  he  caufed 
the  obfequies  of  Conftantius  to  be  performed  with  great 
57  pomp. 
Condemns  The  firft  care  of  Julian  was  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
fome  of  the  $aQ  0f  the  late  emperor's  minifters.  Several  of  thefe 
late  empe-  ;havjng  been  found  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  were 
condemned  and  executed  ;  particularly  the  noted  in- 
former Paulus  Catena,  and  another  named  Apodamus, 
were  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive.  Along  with  thefe, 
however,  was  put  to  death  one  Urfula,  a  man  of 
un exceptionable  character,  and  to  whom  Julian  him- 
felf was  highly  indebted.  He  had  been  fupplied 
with  money  by  Urfula  unknown  to  the  emperor,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  fent  into  Gaul  with  the  title 
of  Csefar,  but  without  the  money  neceflary  for  the 
fupport  of  that  dignity.  For  what  reafon  he  was 
now  put  to  death,  hiftorians  do  not  acquaint  us.  Ju- 
lian himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  executed  without  his 
knowledge. 

The  emperor  next  fet  about  reforming  the  court. 
As  the  vaft  number  of  officers  was  in  his  time  become 
an  intolerable  burden,  he  difcharged  all  thofe  whom 
he  thought  ufelefs.  He  reduced,  among  the  reft,  the 
officers  called  ageutes  in  rebus,  from  10,000  to  17; 
and  difcharged  thoufands  of  cooks,  barbers,  &c.  who 
by  their  large  falaries  drained  the  exchequer.  The 
cnriofi,  whofe  office  it  was  to  inform  the  emperor  of 
what  had  pafled  in  the  different  provinces,  were  all 
difcharged,  and  that  employment  entirelv  fupprefled. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  eafe  the  people  of  the  heavy 
taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded:  and  this  he  did  by 
abating  a  fifth  part  of  all  taxes  and  impofts  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

As  to  religious  matters,  Julian,  as  before  obferved, 


was  a  Pagan,  and  immediately  on  his  accefllon  to?  the    Conftan- 
throne,  reflored  the  heathen  religion.     He  invited  to  tinopolitan 
court  the  philofophers,  magicians,  &c.  From  all  parts  ;      hiftory. 
never thelefs  he,  did  notraife  any  perfecution    againft 


ror  s  mini 
tiers. 
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the  Chrifliaus.  On  the  contrary,  he  recalled  from  ba-  Recalls  the 
niihment  all  the  orthodox  bilhops  who  had   been  fent  philofo- 
into  exile  during  the  former  reign  ;  but    with  a  de-  phers,  ma- 
fign,  as  is  obferved  both  by  the  Chriflian    and  Pagan  giciaiwy&cj 
writers,  to  raife  diiturbances  and  fow  diflerdions  in  the 
church. 

As  the  Perfians  were  now  preparing  to  carry   on  Marches 
the  war  with  vigour,  Julian  found   himfelf  under    a  againft  the 
necefllty  of  marching  againft   them    in  perfon.     But  Puiians. 
before  he  fet  out,  he  enriched  the  city    of  Conftanti- 
nople with  many  valuable  gifts.     He  formed  a    large 
harbour  to  ihelter  the  ihips  from  the  fouth  wind,  built 
a  magnificent  porch  leading  to  it,  and  in  another  porch 
a  ftately  library,  in  which  he  lodged  all  his  books.  In 
the  month  of  May,  A.  D.  362,  he  let  out  for  Antioch  ; 
and   on  the  firft  of  January  renewed  in  that  city  the 
facrifices  to  Jupiter  for  the  fafety  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  fo  long  omitted.     During  his  flay  in  this  ci- 
ty, he  continued  his  preparations  for  the  Perfian  war, 
erecting  magazines,  making  new  levies,  and  above  all 
confulting  the  oracles,  arulpices,  magicians,  ire.  The 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dodona,  allured  him  of 
victory.     The  arufpices,  indeed,  and  mofl  of  his  cour- 
tiers and  officers,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  di- 
vert him  from  his    intended  expedition  ;  but  the  de- 
ceitful anfwers  of  the  oracles  and  magicians,  and   the 
defire  of  adding  the  Perfian    monarch  to   the  many 
kings  he  had  already  feen  humbled  at  his  feet,  prevail- 
ed over  all  other  confiderations.     Many  nations  fent 
deputies  to  hiin  offering  their  afliftance  ;   but  thefe  of- 
fers he  rejected,  telling  them  that  the  Romans  were  to 
alfifl  their  allies,  but  flood  in  no  need  of  any   aflift- 
ance  from  them.     He  likewife  rejected,  and  in  a  very 
difobliging  manner,  the  offers  of  the  Saracens  ;  an- 
fwering  them,  when  they  complained  of  his  flopping 
the  penflon  paid  them  by  other  emperors,  that  a  war- 
like prince  hadileel,  but  no  gold  ;  which  they  refent- 
ing,  joined  the  Perfians,  and  continued  faithful  to  them 
to  the  laft.     However,  he  wrote  to  Arfaces  king  of 
Armenia,  enjoining  him  to  keep  his  troops  in  readinefs 
to  execute  the  orders  he  fhould  foon  tranfmit  to  him. 

Having  made  the  neceflary  preparations  for  fo  im-  r  £x  , 
portant  an  enterprife,  Julian  fent  orders  to  his  troops  Euphrates. 
to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  defigning  to  enter  the  enemy's 
country  before  they  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his  march  ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  had  placed  guards  on  all  the 
roads.  From  Antioch  he  proceeded  to  Litarba,a  place 
about  15  leagues  diftant,  which  he  reached  the  fame 
day.  From  thence  he  went  to  Berasa,  where  he  halted 
a  day,  and  exhorted  the  council  to  reftorethe  worfhip 
of  the  gods  ;  but  this  exhortation,  it  feems,  was  com- 
plied with  but  by  few.  From  Berasa  he  proceeded  to 
Batnae  ';  and  was  better  pleafed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  becaufe  they  had,  before  his  arrival,  re- 
ftored  the  worihip  of  the  gods.  There  he  offered  fa- 
crifices ;  and  having  immolated  a  great  number  of  vic- 
tims, he  purfued  the  next  day  his  journey  to  Hiera- 
polis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Euphrateliana, 
which  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  March.  Here  he 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  for  whom  he  had  a  parti- 
cular efteem,  chiefly  becaufe  neither  Conftantius  nor 

G  alius. 
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Conftai:-   Gailus,  who  had  both  lodged  in  his  houfe,  had  been     pofed  by  the  enemy. 


tlnopolitan  able  to  make  hint  renounce  the  worfhip  of  his  idols. 

„  hia-or7-  As  he  entered  this  city,  50  of  his  foidiers  were  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  porch.  He  left  Hierapolis  on  the  1 3th 
of  March  ;  and  having  palled  the  Euphrates  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  came  to  Batnae  a  fmall  city  of  Ofrhoenc, 
about  10  leagues  from  Hierapolis  ;  and  here  50  more  of 
his  foidiers  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  Hack  of  Itraw. 
From  Batnse  he  proceeded  to  Carrhae  ;  where,  in  the 
famous  temple  or  the  moon,  it  is  laid,  he  facriliced  a 
62        woman  to  that  planet. 

Invades  While  Julian  continued  in  this  city,  he  received  ad- 

Pexfu.  vies  that  a  party  of  the  enemies  horfe  had  broke  into 
the  Roman  territories.  On  this  he  refolved  to  leave 
an  army  in  Mefopotamia,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  on  that  fide,  while  he  advanced  on  the  other 
into  the  heart  of  the  Periian  dominions.  This  army 
coaiifted,  according  to  fome,  of  20,000,  according  to 
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But  Julian  palled  that  river  in    Confla*. 


lpite  or  their  utmoit  efforts,  and  drove  than  into  thetinopolitaa 
city  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  their  men,  he    hif!-cr7- 
himltif,  in  the  mean  time,  lofting  only  7c  or  7J.  '     gC      ' 

Julian  had   now  advanced   lb  far  into  the  enemy's  Begins  his 
country,  that  he  found  it  neceflary  to  think  of  a  re- "treat, but 
treat,  as  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  winter  in  Per- is  ^flrciTed 
fia.     For  this   reai'on  he   made  no  attempt  on  Ctefi-  for  v.ZIit  cf 
phon,  but   began  to  march  back  along  the   banks  of  l>rovif:ons- 
the  Tigris,  foon  after  he  had  pafled  that  river.     In 
the  mean  time  the  king  of  Perlia  was  alfetnbliug  a 
formidable  army,  with  a  delign  to  fall  upon  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  march  ;  but  being  dclirous  of  putting  an 
end   to  fo  deftriiclive  a  war,  he  lent  very  advantage- 
ous propofals  of  peace  to  Julian.     Thefe  the  Roman 
emperor  very  imprudently  rejected  ;  and  foon  after, 
deceived  by  treacherous  guides,  he  quitted  the  river, 
and  entered  into  an  unknown  country  totally  laid  wafte 


others,  of  30,000  chofen  troops.     It  was  commanded  by  the  enemy,  and  where  he  was  continually  harafled 

by  Procopius,  and  Sebaftian  a  famous  manichean  who  by  ftrong  parties,  who  in  a  manner  furrounded  his  ar- 
had  been  governor  of  Egypt,  and  had  perfecuted  there,  my,  and  attacked  him  fometimes  in  the  front,  and 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  the  orthodox  Chriltians.  fometimes  in  the  rear.  A  ftill  worfe  ftcp  he  was  pcr- 
Thefe  two  were  to  join,  if  poill'ole,  Arfaces  king  of  fuaded  to  take  by  the  treacherous  guides  already  men- 
Armenia,  to  lay  wafte  the  fruitful  plains  of  Media,  tioned  ;  and  this  was  to  burn  his  fleer,  left  it  lhould  fall 
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and  meet  the  emperor  in  AlTyria.  To  Arfaces  Julian 
himfelf  wrote,  but  in  the  moll  difobliging  manner  ima- 
ginable, threatening  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel  if  he  did 
not  execute,  with  the  utmofl  punctuality,  the  orders 
given  him  ;  and  at  the  conclulion  told  him,  that  the 
God  he  adored  would  not  be  able  to  fcreen  him  from 
his  indignation. 

There  were  two  roads  leading  from  Carrhae  to  Per- 
fia  ;  the  one  to  the  left  by  Nilibis  ;  the  other  to  the 
ria'ht  throngh  the  province  of  AlTyria,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Julian  chofe  the  latter,  but  caufed 
magazines  to  be  erected  on  both  roads  ;  and,  after 
having  viewed  his  army,  fet  out  on  the  25th  of  March. 
He  palfed  the  Abora,  which  feparated  the  Roman  and 
Periian  dominions,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  after  which  he  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  his 
troops  might  not  be  tempted  to  defert,  feeing  they 
could  not  retnrn  home.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  march, 
a  foldier  and  two  horfes  were  (truck  dead  by  a  flafh 
of  lightning  ;  and  a  lion  of  an  extraordinary  (ize  pre- 
fenting  himfelf  to  the  army,  was  in  a  moment  dif- 
patched  by  the  foidiers  with  a  ihower  of  darts.  Thefe 
omens  occafioned  great  difputes  between  the  philofo- 
phors  and  arufpices  :  the  latter  looking  upon  them  as 
inaufpicious,  advifed  the  emperor  to  return ;  but  the 
former  refuted  their  arguments  with  others  more  agree- 
able to  Julian's  temper 


into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the  fleet  was 
fet  on  fire,  the  whole  army  cried  ont,  thai  the  emperor 
was  betrayed,  and  that  the  guides  were  traitors  em- 
ployed by  the  enemy.  Julian  ordered  them  imme- 
diately to  be  put  to  the  rack,  upon  which  they  confelTed 
the  treafon  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fleet  was  al- 
ready in  flames;  they  could  by  no  means  be  extin- 
guifhed  ;  and  no  part  was  faved  except  12  veflels, 
which  were  defigned  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  building 
of  bridges,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  conveyed  over 
land  in  waggons. 

The  emperor  thus  finding  himfelf  in  a  ftrange  coun- 
try, and  his  army  greatly  difpiriied,  called  a  council 
of  his  chief  officers,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  Corduene,  which  lay  fouth  of  Armenia,  and 
belonged  to  the  Romans.  With  this  view,  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  were  met  by  the  king 
of  Perfia,  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  at- 
tended by  his  two  fons,  and  all  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.  Several  fliarp  encounters  happened, 
in  which,  though  the  Perlians  were  always  defeated, 
yet  the  Romans  reaped  no  advantages  from  their  vic- 
tories, but  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  for  want 
of  provifions.  In  one  of  thefe  fkirmifhes,  when  the  Is  mortally 
Romans  were  fuddenly  attacked,  the  emperor,  eager  wounded 
to  repulfe  the  enemy,  haftened  to  the  field  of  battle  in  a  fudden 

without  his  armour,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  atta(Lf  b7 

the  Per- 
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Having  paffed   the  Abora,  Julian  entered  AlTyria,     by  a  dart,  which,  through  his  arm  and  fide,  pierced  £ans 
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which  he  found  very  populous,  and  abounding  with 
all  the  necelTaries  of  life  :  but  he  laid  it  wafte  far  and 
near,  deftroying  the  magazines  and  provifions  which 
he  could  nor  carry  along  with  him;  and  thus  he  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  return  the  fame  way  he  came  ; 
a  ftep  which  was  judged  very  impolitic.  As  he  met 
with  no  army  in  the  held  to  oppofe  him,  he  advanced 
to  the  walls  of  Ctefiphon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Per 


his  very  liver.  Of  this  wound  he  died  the  fame  night, 
the  26th  of  June  363,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  af- 
ter having  reigned  fcarce  20  months  from  the  time  he 
became  fole  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire.  67 

As  Julian  had  declined  naming  any  fuccefTor,  the  Jovian 
choice  of  a  new  emperor  devolved  on  the  army.    They  "^d  to 
unanimouily  chofe  Jovian,    a  very   able   commander,  thecmPir* 
whofe  father  had  lately  refigned  the  poll  of  comes  do- 


fian  empire  ;  having  reduced  all  the  ftrong  holds  that  mejlicorui?i,  in  order  to  lead  a  retired  life.     The  va- 

lay  in  his  way.     Here,  having  caufed  the  canal  to  be  lour  and  experience  of  Jovian,    however,  were  not 

cleared,  which  was  formerly  dug  by  Trajan  between  fufficient  to  extricate  the  Roman  army  from  the  difE- 

thefe  two  rivers,  he  conveyed  his  fleet  from  the  former  cutties  in  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  impru- 

to  the  latter.     On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was  op-  dence  of  his  predeceilor.     The  famine  raged  in  the 
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Conftan-   camp  to  flich  a  degree,  that  not  a  fingle  man  would 
tinopolitan  have  been  left  alive,  had  not  the  Perlians  unexpectedly 
hiltory.     feat  prop0fals   of  peace.     Thefe  were  now  received 
*      1%      '  with  the  ntmoil  joy.     A  peace  was  concluded  for  30 
Concludes   years  ;  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  Jovian  ihould 
a  peace        reftore  to  the  Perlians  the  five  provinces  which  had 
with  the      been  taken  from  them  in  the  reign  of  Dioclelian,  with 
Perlians.      fev-erai  caftles,  and   the  cities  of  Nifibis  and  Singara. 
After  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  Jovian  purfued  his 
march  without  moleftation.     When  he  arrived  at  An- 
tioch,  he  revoked  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
the  former  reign  ap-ainft  Chriitianity  and  in  favour  of 
paganilm.     He  efpoufed  alio  the  caufe  of  the  orthodox 
Chriftians  againft  the  Arians  ;  and  recalled  all   thofe 
who  had  been  formerly  banilhed,  particularly  Athana- 
fms,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  very  obliging  letter  with 
his  own  hand.     It  is  generally  believed  alio  that  Atha- 
nafius,  at  the  delire    of  Jovian,    now    compofed    the 
creed  which  ftill  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  iubferibed 
by  all  the  biihops  in  Europe.     But  this  emperor  did 
not  live  to  make  any  great  alterations,  or  even  to  vi- 
6j        fit  his  capital  as  emperor  ;  for  in  his  way  to  Conftan- 
His  death,  tinople  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  16th  or 
17th   of  February  364,  after  he  had  lived  33  years, 
-0        and  reigned  feven  months  and  40  days. 
Valentini-        After  the  death  of  Jovian,  Valentinian  was  chofen 
an  chofen    emperor.     Immediately  on  his  acceffion,  the  foldiers 
emperor,     mutinied,  and   with  great   clamour  required   him   to 
choofesVa-  cnoofe  a  partner  in  the  fovereip-nty.     Though  he  did 
not  lmtantly  comply  with  tneir  demand,  yet  in  a  few 
days  he  chofe  his  brother  Valens  for  his  partner  ;  and, 
as  the  empire  was  threatened  on  all  fides  with  an  in- 
valion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  he  thought  proper  to 
divide  it.     This  famous  partition  was  made  at  Mediana 
in  Dacia  ;  when  Valens  had  for  his  lhare  the  whole  of 
Afia,    Egypt,    and    Trace  ;    and    Valentinian  all  the 
Weft  ;   that  is,  Illyricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain, 
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and  Africa. 


Procopius        After  this  partition,  Valens  returned  to  Conftanti- 
revolts.       nople,  where  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbed 
by  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  a  relation  of  Julian.     On 
the   death  of  that  emperor,  he  had  fled  into  Taurica 
Cherfonefus  for  fear  of  Jovian  ;   but  not  trufting  the 
barbarians  who  inhabited  that  country,  he  returned  in 
difguife    into    the  Roman  territories,    where  having 
gained  over  an  eunuch  of  great  wealth,  by  name  E71- 
geuius,  lately  difgraced  by  Valens,  and  fome  officers 
who  commanded  the  troops  fent  againft   the  Goths, 
he  got  himfelf  proclaimed  emperor.     At  firft  he  was 
joined  only  by  the  loweft  of  the  people,  but  at  length 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople.     On  the  news  of  this  revolt,    Valens  would 
have  abdicated  the  fovereignty,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  importunities  of  his  friends.     He  there- 
fore difpatched  fome  troops  againft  the  ufurper  ;  but 
thefe  were  gained  over,  and  Procopius  continued  for 
fome  time  to  gain  ground.     It  is  probable  he  would 
finally  have    fucceeded,  had  he  not  become  fo  much 
elated  with  this  good  fortune,  that  he  grew  tyranni- 
72        cal  and  infupportable  to  his  own  party.      In  confe- 
Is  defeated  quence  0f  njs  alteration  in  his  difpofkion,  he  was  flrfl 
d"  thUt  t0  abandoned  by  fome  of  his  principal  officers;  and  foonaf- 
"  7",         ter  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prifoner,  and  put  to  death. 
War  with        This  revolt  produced  a  war  betwixt  Valens  and  the 
the  Goths.  Goths.     The  latter,  having  been  folicited  by  Proco- 


put  to 

death. 
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pius,  and  fent  3000  men  to  his  affiftance.     On  hear-    Conftan- 
ing  the  news  of  the  ufarper's  death,  they   marched  tinopolitan 
back ;   but  Valens  detached  againft  them    a  body  of  ^  hiltory.  ^ 
troops,  who  took  them  all  piifoners  notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  refiftance  thty  made.     Athanaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  expoitulated  on  this   proceeding  with 
Valens  ;    but    that    emperor   proving  obftinate,    both 
parties  prepared  for  war.     In  367  and  369,  Valens 
gained  great  advantages  over  his   enemies  ;  and  ob- 
liged them  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  up- 
on terms  very    advantageous  to  the  Romans.      The 
reft  of  this  reign  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  cruelty  with  which  Valens  perfecuted  the  ortho-         -4 
dox  clergy.     The  latter  lent  80  of  their  number  to  Eighty  or- 
him,  in  order  to  lay  their  complaints  before  hiin  ;  but  thi,dox 
he,  initead  of  giving  them  any  relief,  determined  to  clergy  ec- 
put  them  all  to   death..     But  the  perfon  who  was  or-  c:  '      ' 
dered  to  execute  this  fentence,  fearing  kit  the  pub- 
lic execution  of  fo  many  ecclefiaftics  might  raife  dif- 
turbances,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  on  board  a  fhip, 
pretending  that  the  emperor  had  ordered  them  only 
to  be  fent  into  banilhment;  but  when  the  vellel  was 
at  fome  diitance  from  land,  the  mariners  fct  fire  to  it, 
and  made  their  own  efcape  in  the  boat.     The  fhip  was 
driven  by  a  ftrong  wind  into  an  harbour,  where  it 
was  confumed  and  all  that  were  in  it. .   A  perfecmion  Magicians 
was  alfo  commenced  againft  magicians,  or  thofe  who  perfecuted. 
had  books  of  magic  in  their  cuftody.     This  occalioned 
the  deftruction  of  many  innocent  perfons  ;  for  books 
of  this  kind  were  often   conveyed   into  libraries  un- 
known to  the  owners  of  them,  and  this  was  certainly 
followed  by  death  and  confifcation  of  goods.     Here- 
upon perfons  of  all  ranks  were  feized  with  fuch  terror 
that   they  burnt  their  libraries,    left  books  of  magic 
fnould  have  been  fecretly  conveyed    in  amongft  the 
others.     In  378,  the  Goths,  whom  Valens  had  admit- 
ted into  Thrace,  advanced  from  that  province  to  Ma- 
cedon  and  Theffaly,  where  they  committed  dreadfulra- 
vages.     They  afterwards  blocked  up  the  city  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  plundered  the  fuburbs,  and  at  laft  totally  feutccTand 
defeated  and  killed  the  emperor  himfelf.     The  day  af-  killed  by 
ter  the  battle,  hearing  that  an  immenfe  treafure  was  tne  Goths, 
lodged  in  Adrianople,  the  barbarians  laid  fiege  to  that 
place:  but  being  quite  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  befieging 
towns,  they  were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter  ;  up- 
on which  they  dropped  that  enterprife,  and  returned 
before  Conftantinople.      But  here  great  numbers  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Saracens,  whom  Maria 
their  queen  had  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans  ; 
fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  this  defign  like- 
wife,  and  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

By  the  death  of  Valens,  the  empire  once  more  fell        77 
into  the  hands  of  a  fing-c  perfon.     This  was  Gratian,  Gratian 
who  had  held  the  empire  of  the  Weft  after  the  death  takesTheo- 
of  Valentinian..     He  repulfed  many  barbarous  nations  dofm*  for 
who  threatened  the  empire  at  that, time  with  dilfolu-  n»s partner, 
tie  11  ;  but  finding  himfelf  pre/led  on  all  fides,  he  foon 
refolved  to  take  a  colleague,  in  order  to  eafe  him  of 
fome  part  of  the  burden.     Accordingly,  on  the  19th 
of  January  379,  he  declared  Theodoiius  his  partner  in 
the  empire,  and  committed  to  his  care  all  the  provin- 
ces which  had  been  governed  by  Valens. 

Theodofius  is  greatly  extolled  by  the  hiftorians  of 
thofe  ages  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  valour  and 
piety  ;  and  for  thefe  qualifications  has  been  honoured 
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with  the  iirname  of  the  Great.  From  the  many  perfe- 
ciiting  laws,  however,  made  in  his  time,  it  would  ieem 
that  his  piety  was  at  leaft  very  much  mifguided  ;  and 
that  if  he  was  naturally  of  a  human  and  companionate 
diipofition,  fuperftition  and  pallion  had  often  totally 
obfcured  it.  He  certainly  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
duct and  experience  in  war,  and  indeed  tiie  prefent 
Hate  of  the  empire  called  for  an  exertion  of  all  his  abi- 
lities. The  provinces  of  Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Illy  ri- 
cum,  were  already  loft ;  the  Goths,  Taifali,  Alans, 
and  Huns,  were  mailers  of  the  greateff  part  of  thefe 
provinces,  and  had  ravaged  and  laid  wafte  the  reft. 
The  Iberians,  Armenians,  andPeriians,  were  likewife 
up  in  arms,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  dif- 
fracted ftate  of  the  empire.  The  few  foldiers,  w7ho 
had  furvived  the  late  defeat,  kept  within  the  ftrong 
holds  of  Thrace,  without  daring  fo  much  as  to  look 
abroad,  much  lefs  face  the  victorious  enemy,  who  mo- 
ved about  the  country  in  great  bodies.  But  notwith- 
ftandino;  this  critical  lituation,  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times  give  us  no  account  of  the  tranfactions  of  the 
year  379.  Many  great  battles  indeed  are  faid  to 
have  been  fought,  and  as  many  victories  obtained  by 
Theodoiius;  but  the  accounts  of  thefe  are  fo  con- 
fufed  and  contradictory,  that  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid  up- 
on them. 

In  the  month  of  February  380,  Theodofius  was 
feized  with  a  dangerous  malady,  fo  that  Gratian  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  This  em- 
peror, apprehending  that  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
might  break  into  fome  of  the  provinces,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Gotbs,  which  was  confirmed  by  Theo- 
dofius on  his  recovery.  The  treaty  was  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  barbarians  ;  but  they,  difregarding  all 
their  engagements,  no  fooner  heard  that  Gratian  had 
left  Illyricum,  than  they  paued  the  Danube,  and  break- 
ing into  Thrace  and  Pannonia,  advanced  as  far  as  Ma- 
cedon,  deftroying  all  with  fire  and  fword.  Theodoiius, 
however,  drawing  together  his  forces,  marched  againft 
them  ;  and,  according  to  [he  moft  refpectable  authori- 
ties, gained  a  complete  victory  ;  though  Zofimus  re- 
lates, that  he  was  utterly   defeated. 

The  following  year,  Athanaric,  the  moft  powerful 
of  all  the  Gothic  princes,  being  driven  out  by  a  faction 
at  home,  recurred  to  Theodofius,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  friendfhip.  The  em- 
peror himfelf  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  attended 
him  with  his  numerous  retinue  into  the  city.  The 
Gothic  prince  died  the  fame  year  ;  and  Theodofius 
caufed  him  to  be  buried  after  the  Roman  manner  with 
fuch  pomp  and  fol enmity,  that  the  Goths,  who  attend- 
ed him  in  his  flight,  returned  home  with  a  refolution 
never  to  moleft  the  Romans  any  more.  Nay,  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  emperor,  they  took  upon  them  to 
guard  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  prevent  the  em- 
pire from  being  invaded  on  that  fide. 

In  383,  one  Maximus  revolted  againft  Gratian  in 
Britain  ;  and  in  the  end,  having  got  the  unhappy  em- 
peror into  his  power,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  afmmed  the  empire  of  the  Weft  himfelf.  Gra- 
tian had  divided  his  dominions  with  his  brother  Va- 
lentinian,  whom  he  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy  and  Weft 
Illyricum,  referving;  the  reft  to  himfelf.  Maximus 
therefore,  immediately  after  his  ufurpation,  fent  de- 
puties to  Theodofius,  alluring  him  that  he  had  no  de- 


ligns on  the  dominions  of  Valentinian.  As  Theodoiius 
at  that  time  found  himfelf  in  danger  from  the  barba- 
rians, he  not  only  forbore  to  attack  iV:axinius  after 
this  declaration,  but  even  acknowledged  him  for  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  ambition  of  the  ufurper  prompted  him  to 
break  his  promifc.  In  387,  he  palled  the  Alps  on  a 
fudden  ;  and  meeting  with  no  oppolition,  marched  to 
Mi  tan  where  Valentinian  ufually  reiided.  The  young 
prince  lied  firft  to  Aquileia  ;  and  from  thence  to  Thel- 
falonica,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodoiius. 
The  latter,  in  anfwer  to  Valentinian's  letter,  inform- 
ed him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the  pro- 
grefs  Maximus  had  made,  becaule  the  ufurper  had 
protected,  and  Valentinian  had  perfecuted,  the  ortho- 
dox Chriltians.  At  laft  he  prevailed  on  the  young 
prince  to  renounce  the  Arian  herefy  which  he  had  hi- 
therto maintained  ;  after  which  Theodoiius  promifed 
to  aiTift  him  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft.  At  firft, 
however,  he  fent  mefiengers  to  Maximus,  earneftly 
exhorting  him  to  reftore  the  provinces  lie  had  taken 
from  Valentinian,  and  content  himfelf  with  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain.  But  the  ufurper  would  hearken 
to  no  terms.  This  very  year  he  beiieged  and  took 
Aquileia,  Quaderna,  Bononia,  Mutina,  Rhegium,  Pla- 
centia,  and  many  other  cities  in  Italy.  The  following 
year  he  was  acknowledged  in  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Africa.  Theodofius,  therefore,  finding  a 
war  inevitable,  fpent  the  remaining  months  of  this 
and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in  making  the 
neceffary  preparations.  His  army  confifted  chiefly  of 
Goths,  Huns,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  whom  he 
was  glad  to  take  into  the  fervice  in  order  to  prevent 
their  raifing  difturbances  on  the  frontiers.  He  defeat- 
ed Maximus  in  tw7o  battles,  took  him  prifoner,  and  put 
him  to  death.  The  ufurper  had  left  his  fon  Victor, 
whom  he  created  Auguftus,  in  Gaul,  to  awe  the  inhabi- 
tants in  his  abfence.  Againft  him  the  emperor  dif- 
patched  Arbogaftes,  who  took  him  prifoner  after  having 
difperfed  the  troops  that  attended  him,  and  put  him  to 
death.  The  victory  was  ufed  afterwards  by  Theodo- 
iius with  great  clemency  and  moderation. 

In  589,  Theodofius  took  a  journey  to  Rome  ;  and, 
according  to  Prudentius,  at  this  time  converted  the 
fenate  and  people  from  idolatry  to  Chriftianity.  The 
next  year  was  remarkable  for  the  deftruction  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria  ;  which, 
according  to  the  defcription  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
furpafied  all  others  in  the  world,  that  of  J  upiter  Capi- 
tolinus  alone  excepted.  The  reafon  of  its  being  now 
deftroyed  was  as  follows.  Theophilus,  bifhep  of  Alex- 
andria, having  begged  and  obtained  of  the  emperor 
an  old  temple,  formerly  confecrated  to  Bacchus,  but 
then  ruined  and  forfaken,  with  a  defign  to  convert  it 
into  a  church,  the  workmen  found  among  the  rubbifh. 
feveral  obfeene  figures,  which  the  biiliop,  to  ridicnle 
the  fuperftition  of  the  Heathens,  caufed  tobeexpofed 
to  publie  view.  This  provoked  the  Pagans  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  flew  to  arms  ;  and  falling  unexpec- 
tedly upon  the  Chriftians,  cut  great  numbers  of  them 
in  pieces.  The  latter,  however,  foon  took  arms  in 
their  own  defence  ;  and  being  fupported  by  the  few 
foldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the  city,  began  to  re- 
pel force  by  force.  Thus  a  civil  war  was  kindled 
and  no  day  paffed  without  fome  encounter.     The  Pa- 
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Conftan-   gans  a  fed  to  retire  to  the   temple  of  Serapis  :    and 
tinopolitan  thence  fallying  oat  unexpectedly  feized  on  fiich  Cbri- 
.hiftory.     fl.iaIls  as  they  met,  and,  dragging  them  into  the  tem- 


foand  thefepalTes  guarded  by  Flavianus  prefect  of  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  a  coufiderable  body  of  Roman  troops. 
Thefe  were   utterly  defeated   by    Theodolius,    who 
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pie,  cither  forced  them  by  the  moft  exquiiite  torments  thereupon  croifed  the  Alps  and  advanced  into  Italy. 

.to  facrifice  to  their  idol,   or,  if  they  refufed,    racked  He  was  foon  met  by  Eugenius  ;  and  a  bloody    banle 

.them  to  death.     As  they  foon  expected  to  be  attacked  enfued,  without  any  deciiive  advantage  on  either  lide. 

by  the  emperor's  troops,    they    chofe   a    philofopher  The  next  day  the   emperor  led  his  troops  in  peribn 

named  Olympus  for  their    leader,  with  a  delign  to  de-  againft  the  enemy,  utterly    defeated    them,  and  took 

fend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity.    The  emperor,  their  camp 
however,  would  not  fuffer  any  punifhment  to  be  indic- 
ted upon  them  for  the  lives  of  thofe   they  had  taken 
away,  but  readily  forgave  them  :  however,  he  ordered 

all  the  temples  of  Alexandria  to  be  immediately  pulled  pation,  and  with  putting  his  confidence   in  Hercules,  Put  5° 

down,  and  commanded  the  bifhop  to  fee  his  orders  put  and  not  in  the  true  God  ;  for  on  his  chief  flandard  he 

in  execution.     The  Pagans  no  fooner  heard  that   the  had  difplayed  the  image  of  that  fabulous  hero.     Kuge- 

emperor  was  acquainted  with  their   proceedings  than  nius  begged  earneftly  for  his  life  ;  but  while  he  lay  pro- 

they  abandoned  the  temple,  which  was  in  a  fhort  time  Urate  at  the  emperor's  feet,  his  own    foidiers  cut  ofF 

his  head,  and  carrying  itabouton  thepoint  of  a  fpear, 


Eugenius  was  taken  prifoner  by  his  own  Eugenius 
men,  and  brought  to  Theodofms,  who  reproached  him  defeated, 
with  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  with  the  calamities  taken  pri- 
he  had  brought  on  the   empire  by  his    nnjuft    ufur-  *°ner>  and 
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destroyed  by  Theophilus  ;  nothing  being  left  except 
the  foundations,  which  could  not  be  removed  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  weight  and  fize  of  the 
ftones.  Not  fatisfled  with  the  deftruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian temples,  the  zealous  bifhop  encouraged  the  people 
to  pull  down  all  the  other  temples,  oratories,  chapels, 
and  places  fet  apart  for  the  worfhip  of  the  heathen 
gods  throughout  Egypt,  and  the  ftatues  of  the  gods 
themfelves  to  be  either  burnt  or  melted  down.  Of 
the  innumerable  ltatues  which  at  that  time  were  to  be 
found  in  Egypt,  he  is  faid  to  have  fpared  but  one, 
viz.  that  of  an  ape,  in  order  to  expofe  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion to  ridicule.  On  his  return  to  Conftantinople, 
Theodofms  ordered  fuch  temples  as  were  yet  Handing 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  Arians  to  be  everywhere 
driven  out  of  the  cities. 

In  392  Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  was 
treacheroufly  murdered  by  Arbogaftes  his  general  ; 
who,  though  he  might  afterwards  have  eaiily  feized 
on  the  fovereignty  himfelf,  chofe  to  confer  it  upon 
one  Eugenius,  and  to  reign  in  his  name.  This  new 
nfurper,  though  a  Chriftian,  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  Pagans,  who  were  well  apprized  that  he  only  bore 
the  title  of  emperor,  while  ihe  whole  power  lodged  in 
Arbogaftes,  who  pretended  to  be  greatly  attached  to 
their  religion.  The  arufpices  began  to  appear  anew., 
-and  informed  him  that  lie  was  deftined  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  whole  world  ;  that  he  would  foon  gain 
a  complete  victory  over  Theodofms,  who  was  as  much 
hated  as  Eugenius  wasbeloved  by  the  gods,  &c.  But 
though  Eugenius  feemed  to  favour  the  Pagans,  yet  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  wrote  to  St  Am- 
brofe.  The  holy  man  did  not  anfwer  his  letter  rill 
he  waspreffed  by  fome  friends  to  recommend  them  to 
the  new  prince  ;  and  then  he  wrote  to  this  infamous 
nfurper  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  an  emperor.  Soon 
after  his  accefhon  to  the  empire,  Eugenius  fent  depu- 
ties to  Theodofms  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  in  a  very  obliging  manner.  He  did 
not,  however,  intend  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with 
this  nfurper,  but  immediately  began  his  military  pre- 
parations. In  394,  he  fet  out  from  Conftantinople, 
and  was  at  Adrianople  on  the  15th  of  June  thatyear. 
He  bent  his  march  through  Dacia,  and  the  other  pro- 
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ihowed  it  to  thofe  in  the  camp,  who  had  not  yet  fubmit- 

ted  to  Theodofms.  At  this  they  were  all  tbundtrftruck  ; 

but  being  informed  that  Theodolius  was  ready  to  receive 

them  into  favour,  they   threw  down  their    arms  and 

fubmitted.     After  this,  Arbogaftes,   delpaiiing  of  par-  Arj,  0gaftes 

don,  fled  to  the  mountains  ;   but  being  informed  thai  iayS  vio- 

diligent  fearch  was  made  for  him,  he  laid  violent  hands  lent  hands 

on  himfelf.     His    children,  and  thofe  of  Eugenius,  on  himfelf. 

took  fanctuary  in  churches  ;  but  the  emperor  not  only 

pardoned,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  converting  them 

to  Chriftianity,  reftored  to  them  their  paternal  eftates, 

and  raifed   them  to  confiderable  employments  in  the 

Hate.     Soon  after  this,  Theodofms  appointed  his  fbn 

Honorius  emperor  of  the  Weft,  afTigning  him  for  his 

Hi  are  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  Weft  111)  rienm.        go 

The    next  year,  as  he  prepared  for  his  return  to  Con-  Thecdofiut 

ftantinople,   he  was  feized  with  a  dropfy,  owing  to  the  dies. 

great  fatigues  he  had  undergone  during  the  war.    As 

foon  as  he  perceived  himfelf  to  be  in  danger,  he   made 

his  will  ;    by  which  he  bequeathed  the  empire  of  the 

Esft  to  Arcadius,  and  confirmed  Konorhis  in   the  pof- 

fefhoii  of  the  Weft.  He  likewife  confirmed  the  pardon 

which  he  had  granted  to  all  thofe  who  had  borne  arms 

againft  him,  and  remitted  a  tribute  which  had  proved 

very  burdenfome  to  the  people  -,   and  charged  his   two 

fons  to  fee  thefe  points  of  his  will  executed.    He  died 

at  Milan  on  the  17th  of  January  395,  hi  the  16th  of 

his  reign  and  50th  of  his  age.  g9 

From  the  time  of  Theodofms  to  the  time  when    the  Empire  11- 
Roman  empire  in  the  Weft  was  totally   deftroyed  by  furped  by 
the  Goths,  we  find  but  very  little  remarkable  in  the  Bafilifcus' 
hiftory  of  Conflantinople.     At  this  time  the  eaftern 
empire  was  ufurped  by  Balilifcus,  who  had  driven  out 
Zeno  the  lawful  emperor  ;  being  affifted  in  his  confpi- 
racv  by  the  emprefs  Verina  his  lifter.     Zeno  fled  in-' 
to  Ifauria,  whither  he  was  purfued  by  Illus   and  Tre- 
condes,  two  of  the  ufurper's  generals  ;  who  having 
eafily   defeated  the  few  troops  he  had  with  him,  for- 
ced the  unhappy  prince  to  ihut  himfelf  up  in  a  caftle, 
which  they    immediately    inverted.     But    in  a  fhort 
time  Bafili feus  having  difobliged  the  people  by  his  cru- 
elty, avarice,  and  other  bad  qualities,  forwhichhewas 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  predeceffor  had  been,  his 


vinces  between  Thrace  and  the  Julian  Alps,  wirh  a  generals  joined  with  Zeno,  whom  they  reftored  to  the 
defign  to  force  the  paifes  of  thefe  mountains,  and  break  throne.  Afterhis  reftoration,  Zeno,  having  got  Bafilif- 
into  Italy  before  the  army  of  Eugenius  was  in  a  con-  cus  into  his  power,  confined  him  in  a  caftle  of  Cappado- 
dition  to  oppofe  him.     On  his  arrival  at  the  Alps,  he     cia  together  with  his  wife  Zenonides,  where  they  both 
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perifhed  with  hunger  and  cold.  This  happened  in  the 
year  467,  after  Bafilifcus  had  reigned  about  20  months. 
During  the  time  of  this  ufurpation  a  dreadful  fire  hap- 
pened at  Conftantin  oplc,  which  confumed  great  part 
of  the  city,  with  the  library  containing  120,000  vo- 
lumes; among  which  were  the  works  of  Homer, 
written,  as  is  laid,  on  the  great  gut  of  a  dragon  i;o 
feet  long. 

The  misfortunes  which  Zeno  had  undergone  did 
not  work  any  reformation  upon  him.  He  ftill  conti- 
nued the  fame  vicious  courfes  which  had  given  occa- 
lion  to  the  ufurpation  of  Bafilifcus.  Other  confpira- 
cies  were  formed  againft  him,  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  them.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Oilrogoths,  in  which  he  proved  unfuccefsful,  and 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  provinces  of  Lower  Dacia 
and  jMcelia  to  them.  In  a  (hort  time,  however,  Theo- 
doric  their  king  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  and 
advanced  within  15  miles  of  Confcantinople,  with  a  de- 
iign  to  befiege  that  capital :  but  the  following  year,  485, 
they  retired  in  order  to  attack  Odoacer  king  of  Italy  ; 
of  which  country  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  king  in 
493.  The  emperor  Zeno  died  in  theyear  491,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age,  and  17th  of  his  reign. 

The  Roman  empire  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
on  the  decline  :  the  ancient  valour  and  military  difci- 
pline  which  had  for  fuch  a  long  time  rendered  the  Ro- 
mans fiiperior  to  other  nations,  had  greatly  degenera- 
ted ;  fo  that  they  were  now  by  no  means  fo  powerful  as 
formerly.  The  tumults  anddiforders  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  empire  from  time  to  time  by  the  many 
ufurpations,  had  contributed  alfo  to  weaken  it  very 
much.  But  what  proved  of  the  greatelt  detriment 
was  the  allowing  vafl  fwarms  of  barbarians  to  fettle 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  feparate  and  independent  bodies.  This  had 
proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  dillblution  of  the 
•vveftern  empire  ;  but  as  it  affected  the  eaftern  parts 
lefs,  the  Conftantinopftan  empire  continued  for  up- 
wards of  900  years  after  the  weftern  one  was  totally 
diifolved.  The  weak  and  imprudent  adminiftration  of 
Zeno,  and  Anaftafius  who  fucceeded  him,  had  reduced 
the  eaftern  empire  ftill  more;  and  it  might  poifibly 
have  expired  in  a  (hort  time  after  the  weftern  one, 
had  not  the  wife  and  vigorous  conduct  of  Jnftin,  and 
his  partner  Juftinian,  revived  in  fome  meafure  the  an- 
cient martial  fpirit  which  had  originally  raifed  the  Ro- 
man empire  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur. 

Juftin  afcended  the  throne  in  518.  In  521  he  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  who  had  all  along 
been  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  Roman  name. 
Againft  them  he  employed  the  famous  Belifarius :  but 
of  him  we  hear  nothino-  remarkable  till  after  the  ac- 
cellion  of  Juftinian.  This  prince  was  the  nephew  of 
Juftin,  and  was  by  him  taken  as  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire in  527 ;  and  the  fame  year  Juftin  died,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  and  9th  of  his  reign.  Juftinian 
being  now  fole  mafter  of  the  empire,  bent  his  whole 
force  againft  the  Perfians.  The  latter  proved  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  firft  engagement ;  but  M'ere  foon  after  utterly 
defeated  by  Belifarius  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  and 
likewife  by  another  general  named  Dorotheas  in  Ar- 
menia. The  war  continued  with  various  fuccefs  du- 
ring the  firft  five  years  of  Juftinian's  reign.  In  the 
fixth  year  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 


terms:   1.  That  the   B.oman  emperor   fiiould    pay   to    ConPan- 
Cofrhoes,  the  king  of  Perfia,   1000  pounds  weight  of  timphtan 
gold.     2.  That  both  princes  fhould  rtftore  the  places     mfluJT- 
they  had  taken  during  the  wars.     3.  That  the  com-  '      w       ■ 
mander  of  the  Roman  forces  ihould  no  longer  refide 
at  Darason  the  Perfian  frontiers,  but  at  a  place  called 
Cofiflantina  in  Mefopotamia,  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
4.    That  the  Iberians,  who  had  tided  with  the  Romans, 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country  or 
ftay  at  Constantinople.     This  peace,  concluded  in  532, 
was  ftyled  eternal;  but  in  the  event  proved  of  very 
ihort  duration. 

About  this  time  happened  at  Conftantinople  the  Greatui- 
greateft  tumult  mentioned  in  hiftory.  It  began  among  mult  in 
the  different  factions  in  the  circus,  but  ended  in  an  Conftan- 
open  rebellion.  The  multitude,  highly  diffatisfied  with  t^ue. 
the  conduct  of  John  the  prefettus  pratoric,  and  of  Tre- 
bonianus  then  queftor,  forced  Kypatius,  nephew  to  the 
emperor  AnaUafius,  to  accept  the  empire,  and  pro- 
claimed him  with  great  folemnity  in  the  forum.  As 
the  two  abovementioned  minifters  were  greatly  ab- 
horred by  the  populace  on  account  of  their  avarice, 
Juftinian  immediately  difcharged  them,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  appeafe  the  tumult :  but  this  was  fo  far 
from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  that  the  multitude  only 
grew  the  more  outrageous  upon  it ;  and  mo  ft  of  the 
fenators  joining  them,  the  emperor  was  fo  much  alarm- 
ed, that  he  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  city  and 
jnaking  his  efcape  by  fea.  In  this  dilemma  the  em- 
prefs  Theodora  encouraged  and  perfuaded  him  rather 
to  part  with  his  life  than  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  at  laft 
refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  mmoft,  with  the  few 
fenators  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rebels  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
force  the  gates  of  the  palace,  carried  Hypatins  in  tri- 
umph to  the  circus  ;  where,  while  he  was  beholding 
the  fports  from  the  imperial  throne,  amidft  the  fnouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  Belifarius,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Perfia,  entered  the  city  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops.  Being  then  apprifed  of 
the  ufurpation  of  Kypatius,  he  marched  ftraight  to  the 
circus;  fell  fword  in  hand  upon  the  difarmed  multi- 
tude :  and  with  the  afliftance  of  a  band  of  Hernli, 
headed  by  Mundus  governor  of  Ulyricum,  cut  about 
30,000  of  them  in  pieces.  Kypatius  the  ufurper,  and 
Pompeius  another  of  the  nephews  of  Anaftafms,  were 
taken  prifoners  and  carried  to  the  emperor,  by  whofe 
orders  they  were  both  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  caft 
into  the  fea.  Their  eftates  were  confifcated,  and  like- 
wife  the  eftates  of  fuch  fenators  as  had  joined  with 
them;  but  the  emperor  caufed  great  part  of  their 
lands  and  effects  to  be  afterwards  reftored,  together 
with  their  honours  and  dignities,  to  their  children. 

Juftinian  having  now  no  other  enemy  to  contend 
with,  turned  his  arms  againft   the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;   both  which  provinces  he  re- 
covered out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  *.     But  be-  *  See  .for- 
fore  his  general  Belifarius  had  time  to  eftablifh  fully  bary  and 
the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  in  order  to  Goths. 
carry  on  the    war  againft  Cofrhoes   king  of  Perfia,       96 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  in  Ano.^ 
532,  entered    the  Roman  dominions  at  the   head  of  a  t]ie  per„ 
powerful   army..     The  fame  year,   however,  a  peace  uaDS, 
was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  :  1.  That  the  Romans  fhould,  with- 
in 
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in  two  mouths,  pay  to  the  Perfian  king  5000  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  penfion  of  500.  2.  That 
the  Perlians  Ihould  relinquilh  all  claim  to  the  fortrefs 
of  Daras,  and  maintain  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the 
Cafpian  gates,  and  prevent  the  barbarians  from  break- 
ing into  the  empire.  3.  That  upon  payment  of  the 
abovementioned  fum,  Cofrhoes  ihould  immediaiely 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
treaty  being  figned,  and  the  ftipulated  fum  paid,  Cof- 
rhoes began  to  march  back  again;  but  by  the  way 
plundered  feveral  cities  as  if  the  war  had  Hill  conti- 
nued. Hereupon  Juftinian  refolved  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmoft  vigour ;  and  for  that  purpofe  dis- 
patched Belifarius  into  the  eaft.  But  foon  after  he 
was  obliged  to  recal  him  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Goths 
who  had  gained  great  advantages  in  Italy  after  his  de- 
parture. The  Periian  war  was  then  carried  on  with 
indifferent  fuccefs  till  the  year  558,  when  a  peace  was 
concluded  upon  the  emperor  again  paying  an  immenie 
fum  to  the  enemy.  The  fame  year  the  Huns,  pair- 
ing the  Danube  in  the  depth  of  winter,  marched  in 
two  bodies  directly  for  Conftantinople  ;  and  laying 
wafte  the  countries  through  which  they  palled,  came, 
without  meeting  the  leaft  oppofition,  within  150  fur- 
longs of  the  city.  But  Belifarius  marching  out  againft 
them  with  an  handful  of  men,  put  them  to  flight;  the 
emperor,  however,  to  prevent  them  from  invading  the 
empire  anew,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute, 
upon  their  promifmg  to  defend  the  empire  againft  all 
other  barbarians,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman  armies* 
when  required.  This  was  the  laft  exploit  performed 
by  Belifarius,  who  on  his  return  to  Conftantinople  was 
difj-raced,  ftripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  con- 
fined to  his  houfe,  on  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  emperor  *.  In  the  year  565  a  real  confpiracy  was 
formed  againft  Juftinian,  which  he  happily  efcaped, 
and  the  confpirators  were  executed  ;  but  the  emperor 
did  not  long  furvive  it,  being  carried  off  by  a  natural 
death  in  566,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  reign. 

During  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  the  majefty  of  the 
Roman  empire  feemed  to  revive.  He  recovered  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  by  whom  they  had  been  held  for  a  number 
of  years  ;  but  after  his  death  they  were  foon  loft,  and 
the  empire  tended  faft  to  dillolution.  In  569  Italy 
was  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  who  held  it  for  the 
fpace  of  200  years.  Some  amends,  however,  was 
made  for  the  lofs  by  the  acquifition  of  Perfarmenia  ,- 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  perfecuted  by  the  Per- 
fians  on  account  of  the  Chriftian  religion  which  they 
profefTed,  revolted  to  the  Romans.  This  produced  a 
war  between  the  two  nations,  who  continued  to  wea- 
ken each  other,  till  at  laft  the  Perfian  monarchy  was 
utterly  overthrown,  and  that  of  the  Romans  greatly 
reduced  by  the  Saracens  f.  Thefe  new  enemies  at- 
tacked the  Romans  in  the  year  632,  and  purfued  their 
conquefts  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  the  fpace  of 
four  years  they  reduced  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Sy- 
ria, and  Paleftine.  In  648  they  were  alfo  maflers  of 
Mefopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  Aradus, 
and  Rhodes  ;  and  having  defeated  the  Roman  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  emperor  Conftans  in  perfon,  they 
concluded  a  peace  on  condition  of  keeping  the  vafl  ex- 
tent of  territory  they  had  feized,  and  paying  for  it 
i 000  nurnmi  a-year. 


_  An  expedition  againft  the  Lombards  was  about  this  Conflan- 
time  undertaken,  but  with  very  little  fuccefs,  a  tody  tinopolitan 
of  20,000  Romans  being  almoll  entirely  cut  oft  by  one  k'ft°ry. 
of  the  Lombard  generals.  In  671  the  Saracens  ra-  V~~" ^  ' 
vaged  feveral  provinces,  made  a  defcent  in  Slaty,  took  Unfuccefs- 
and  plundered  the  city  of  Syracufe,  and  over-ran  the  ful  expedi- 
whole  illand,  deftroying  every  thing  '  with  fire  and  tion  againft 
fword.     In  like  manner  they   laid  wafte  Cilicia  ;  » " A  the  -Lom" 
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having  palled  the  winter   at  Smyrna,    they  entered 
Thrace   in  the  fpring  of  the  year'  672,  and  laid  liege  Confbmi- 
to  Conftantinople  itfelf.     Here,  however,  they  were  noplebe- 
repulfed  with  great  lofs:  but  next  fpring  they  renew-  fiegedby 
ed  their  attempt,  in   which  they  met  with  the  fame  thc  Sara" 
bad  fuccefs ;  many  of  their  fhips  being  burnt  by  the  cens' 
fea-fire,  as  it  was  called,  becaufe  it  burnt  underwater  : 
and  in  their  return  home  their  fleet  was  wrecked  off 
the  Scyllsean  promontory.     At  laft  a  peace  Mas  con- 
cluded  for  30  years,  on  condition  that  the  Saracens 
Ihould  retain  all  the  provinces  they  had  feized;  and 
that  they  Ihould  pay  to  the  emperor  and  his  fucceflbrs 
3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,   50  flaves,  and  as  many 
choice  horfes.  IOI 

This  peace  was  fcarce  concluded,  when  the  empire  Empire  in- 
was  invaded  by  a  new  enemy,  who  proved  very  trouble-  vaded  by 
fome  for  a  long  time.     Thtfe  were  the  Bulgarians ;  tIie  Bu]&*" 
who  breaking  into  Thrace,  defeated  the  P«.oman  army 
fent  againft   them,  and  ravaged   the  country  far  and 
wide.     The  emperor  confented  to  pay  them  an  annual 
penfion,  rather  than  continue  a  doubtful  war;  and  al- 
lowed them  to  fettle  in  Lower  Mcefia,  which  from  them 
was  afterwards  called  Bulgaria.  In  68  7,  they  were  at- 
tacked  by  Juftinian  II.  who   entered   their  country 
without  provocation,  or  regarding  the  treaties  former- 
ly concluded  with  them.     But  they  falling  fuddenly 
upon  him,  drove  him  out  of  their  country,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  reftore  the  towns  and  captives  he  had  ta- 
ken.    In  697,  this  emperor  was  depofed ;  and  in  his 
exile  fled  toTrebeliskingof  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  by  whofe  means  he  was 
reftored  to  his  throne  ;  but  foon  forgetting  this  fa- 
vour,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Bulgarians,  with 
a  defign  to  wrcfl  from  them  thofe  provinces  which  he       I0Z 
had  yielded  to  them.  Lie  was  attended  in  this  expe-  They  de- 
dition  by  no  better  fuccefs  than  his  ingratitude  defer-  feat  J"fti- 
ved,  his  army  being  utterly  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  man  II# 
obliged  to  mnke  his  efcape  in  a  light  veifel  to  Conftan- 
tinople.    The  Bulgarians  continued  their  inroads  and 
ravages  at  different  times,  generally  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans who  ventured  to  oppofe  them,  till  the  year  800, 
the  feventh  of  the  reign  of  Nicephorus,  when  they  fur- 
prifed  the  city  of  Sardica,  in  Mcefia,  and  put  the  whole 
garrifon,  confifting  of  6000  men,  to  the  fword.     The 
emperor  marched  againft  them  with  a  confidcrable  ar- 
my: but  the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach;   and  he, 
inftead  of  purfuing  them,  returned  to  Conftantinople.        103 
Two  years  after,  he  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of  Theircmn- 
a  powerful  army,   deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  try  cruelty 
fword.     The  king   offered  to  conclude  a  peace  with  I^vagtd  by 
him  upon  honourable  terms;  but  Nicephorus,  reject-     Ke^  °" 
ing  his  propofals,  continued  to  wafte  the  country,  de- 
ftroying the  cities,  and  putting  all   the  inhabitants, 
without  diftinclion  of  fex  or  age,  to  the  fword.     The 
king  was  fo  much  affected  with  thefe  cruelties  which 
were  exercifed  on    his  fubjects,    that  he  fent  a  fe- 
cond  embafly  to  Nicephorus,    offering    to    conclude 
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quit  his  country.     But  Nicephorus  difmkling  the  am- 
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unexpectedly  Lhe  Roman  camp,  forced  it,  and  cut  off 
almoft  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himfelf,  and 
a  great  number  of  patricians.  His  fucceilbr  Michael 
likewife  engaged  in  war  with  the  Bulgarians  ;  but 
beino-  utterly  defeated,  he  was  fo  grieved  that  he  re- 
figned  the  empire.  After  this  the  Bulgarians  conti- 
nued to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  empire  till 
the  year  979,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Baiilius  II. 
The  Bulgarians  were  at  that  time  governed  by  a  king 
named  Samuel;  who  having  ravaged  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, as  was  the  common  practice  of  his  nation,  Ba- 
filius  lent  againft  him  one  Nicephorus  Uranus  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  Uranus,  leaving  his  bag- 
gage at  Larifla,  reached  by  long  marches  the  Sper- 
chius,  and  encamped  with  his  whole  army  over  againft 
the  enemy,:  who  lay  on  the  oppoiite  bank.  As  the  ri- 
ver was  greatly  fwelled  with  the  heavy  rains  that  had 
lately  fallen,  Samuel,  not  imagining  the  Romans  would 
attempt  to  pafs  it,  fuffered  his  troops  to  roam  in  large 
parties  about  the  country  in  queft  of  booty.  But  Ura- 
nus having  at  length  found  out  a  place  where  the  river 
was  fordable,  palled  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with- 
out being  perceived.  He  then  fell  upon  the  Bulgari- 
ans who  were  left  in  the  camp,  and  lay  for  the  moft 
part  aileep  :  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces  : 
took  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  with  all  their  bag- 
gage ;  and  made  himfrlf  mafter  of  their  camp.  Sa- 
muel and  his  fon  were  dangerouily  wounded ;  and 
would  have  been  taken,  had  they  not  all  that  day  con- 
cealed themfelves  among  the  dead.  The  next  night 
they  flole  away  to  the  mountains  of  iEtola,  and  from 
thence  made  their  efcape  into  Bulgaria.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  emperor  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  well-difciplined  army  ;  defeated  Sa- 
muel in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  feveral  ftrong  ci- 
ties. The  emperor  himfelf,  however,  at  laft,  nar- 
rowly efcaped  being  cut  off  with  his  whole  army ;  be- 
ing unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians  in  a  nar- 
row pafs.  From  this  danger  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Nicephorus  Xiphias,  governor  of  Philpopo- 
lis,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  ;  who  falling 
upon  the  enemies  rear,  put  them  to  flight.  Baiilius 
punned  them  clofe  ;  and  having  taken  an  incredible 
number  of  captives,  caufed  their  eyes  to  be  pulled  out, 
leaving  to  every  hundred  a  guide  with  one  eye,  that 
he  might  conduct,  them  to  Samuel.  This  mocking 
fpectacle  fo  affected  the  unhappy  king,  that  he  fell  in- 
to a  deep  fwoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  Ro- 
man emperor  pnrfued  his  conquefts,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  two  years  made  himfelf  mafter  of  moft  of  the  ene- 
mies' ftrong  holds.  He  defeated  alfo  the  fuccefTor  of 
Samuel  in  feveral  engagements ;  and  having  at  laft 
killed  him  in  battle,  the  Bulgarians  fubmitted  them- 
felves without  referve.  The  vaft  treafures  of  their 
princes  were  by  Bafilius  diftributed  among  his  fol- 
diers  by  way  of  donative.  Soon  after,  the  widow 
of  the  late  kino-,  with  her  fix  dauo-hters  and  three  of 
her  fons,  furrendered  themfelves  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, by  whom  they  were  received  with  the  utmoft  civi- 
lity and  refpect.  This  obliging  behaviour  encouraged 
the  three  other  fons  of  the  late  king,  and  moft  of  the 


princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  the   fonftan- 
mountains,  to  lubinit,  and  throw  themfelves  on  the  tir,<politan 
emperor's  mercy.  hiftory. 

Ioatzes,  however,  a  perfon  nearly  allied  to  the  royal    ~"7o8 
family,  who  had  diitinguilhed  himfelf  in  a  very  emi-  ibatzes  a- 
nent  manner  during  the  whole  conrfe  of  the  war,  re-  lone  hold* 
fufed  to  fubmit,  and  fled  to  a  fteep  and  craggy  moun-  out« 
tain,  with  a  deiign  to  defend  himfelf  there  to  the  laft 
extremity.     Baiilius  endeavoured  to  caufe  him  fubmit 
by  fair  means,  but  he  equally  defpifed  both  threats  and       10 
promifes.       At   laft  Euftathius    Daphnomelus,  whom  He  is  taken 
Baiilius  had  lately   appointed  governor  of  Achridus,  by  a  ftrata- 
the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  undertook  to   fecure  him  gem. 
by  a  moft  deiperate  and  improbable  fcheme.     Without 
communicating  his  defign  to  any,  he  repaired,  with 
two  perions  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  the  moun- 
tain on  which  Ibatzes  had  fortified  himfelf.     He  ho- 
ped to  pafs  undifcovered  among   the  many  ftrangers 
who  flocked  thither  to  celebrate  the  approaching  fealt 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  whom  Ibatzes  had  a  particu- 
lar veneration.    In  this  he  found  himfelf  mifiaken  ■,  for 
he  was"  known  by  the  guards,  and  carried  before  the 
prince.   To  him  he  pretended  to  have  fomething  of  im- 
portance to  communicate;  but  as  foon  as  Ibaztes  had 
retired  with  him  into  a  remote  place,  Daphnomelus 
threw  himfelf  fuddenly  upon  him,  and  with  the  ailift- 
ance  of  the  two  men  whom  he  had  brought  with  him, 
pulled  out  both  his  eyes,  and  got  fafe  to  an  abandoned 
caftle  on  the  top  of  the  hill.     Here  they  were  imme- 
diately   furrounded    by  the  troops    of    Ibatzes  ;     but 
Daphnomelus  exhorting  them  now  to  fubmit   to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  allured  them  they  would  be  well 
received,  they  congratulated  Daphnomelus  on  his  fuc- 
cefs,  and  fuffered  him  to  conduct  the  unhappy  Ibatzes 
a  prifoner  to  Bafilius.     The  emperor  was  no  lefs  fur- 
prifed  than  pleafed  at  the  fuccefs  of  this  bold  attempt  j 
and  rewarded  Daphnomelus  with  the  government  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  all  the  rich  moveables  of  his  pri- 
foner.     After  this,  having  accomplifhed  the  entire 
reduction  of  Bulgaria,  he  returned  to  Conftantinople 
with  an  incredible  number  of  captives;  where  he  was 
received  by  the  fenate  and  people  with  all  poflible  de- 
monftrations  of  joy. 

All  this  time  the  Saracens  had  at  intervals  invaded 
the  Roman   dominions,  and   even  attempted  to  make 
themfelves  matters  of  Conftantinople.     Their  internal 
divifions,  however,  rendered  them  now  much  lefs  for- 
midable enemies  than  they  had  formerly  been ;  fo  that 
fome  provinces  were  even  recovered  for  a  time  out  of 
their  hands  ;  though  the  weak  and  diffracted  ftate  of 
the  empire  rendered  it  impoflible  to  preferve  fuch  con-        IIO 
quefts.     But  in  1041,  the  empire  was  invaded  by  an  The  em- 
enemy,  not  very  powerful  at  that  time  indeed,  but  who  pire  inva- 
by  degrees  gathered  ftrength  fufneient  to  overthrow  ded  bythc 
both  the  Roman  and  Saracen  empires.    Thefe  were  the  Turks- 
Turks  ;  who  having  quitted  their  ancient  habitations  AccoUnt  0£ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Caucafus,  and  pafled  them, 
the  Cafpian  ftraits,  fettled  in  Armenia  Major,  about 
the  year  844.     There  they  continued  an  unknown  and 
defpicable  people,  till  the  intefline  wars  of  the  Saracens 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  themfelves. 
About  the  year  1030,  Mohammed  the  fon  of  Sambrael 
ful tan  of  Perfia,  not  finding  himfelf  a  match  for  Pifa- 
ris  fultan  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  had 
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recourfe  to  the  Turks,  who  fent  him  3000  men  under 
the  command  of  one  Tangrolipix,  a  leading  man  among 
them.  By  their  affiftance  Mohammed  defeated  his  ad- 
verfary;  but  when  the  Turks  deli  red  leave  to  return 
home,  he  refufed  to  part  with  them.  Upon  this  they 
withdrew  without  his  confent  to  a  neighbouring  de- 
fart  ;  and  being  there  joined  by  feveral  difcontented 
Perfians,  began  to  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
fultan's  territories.  Againft  them  Mohammed  imme- 
diately difpatched  an  army  of  20,000  men ;  who,  be- 
ing furprifed  in  the  night,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Tangrolipix.  The  fame  of  this  victory  drew  multi- 
tudes to  him  from  all  parts ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time 
Tangrolipix  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 
Upon  this  Mohammed  marched  againft  them  in  per- 
fon,  but  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement,  and  killed  by  the  fall  ;  upon  which 
his  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  Tan- 
grolipix. 

After  this  victory  the  Turkifh  general  made  war 
upon  the  fultan  of  Babylon :  whom  he  at  length  flew, 
and  annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own.  He  then  fent 
his  nephew,  named  Cutlu-Mofes,  againft  the  Arabians ; 
but  by  them  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  Lo- 
wards  Media.  Through  this  province  he  was  denied 
a  paliage  by  Stephen  the  Roman  governor ;  upon  which 
Cutlu-Mofes  was  obliged  to  force  a  paflage  by  en- 
countering the  Roman  army.  Thefe  he  put  to  flight, 
took  the  governor  himfelf  prifoner,  and  without  any 
further  oppoiition  reached  the  confines  of  Perfia, 
where  he  fold  Stephen  for  a  flave.  Returning  from 
thence  to  Tangrolipix,  he  excufed  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could,  his  defeat  by  the  Arabians;  but  at  the  fame 
time  acquainted  him  with  his  victory  over  the  Romans 
in  Media,  encouraging  him  to  invade  that  fertile  coun- 
try, which  he  faid  might  be  eafily  conquered,  as  it  was 
inhabited  by  none  but  women,  meaning  the  Romans. 
At  that  time  Tangrolipix  did  not  hearken  to  his  ad- 
vice, but  marched  againft  the  Arabians  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  He  was,  however,  attended  with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  his  nephew  had  been  ;  and 
therefore  began  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  told  him. 
Soon  after  he  fent  Afan  his  brother's  fon  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men  to  reduce  Media.  Purfuant  to  his  or- 
ders, the  young  prince  entered  that  country,  and 
committed  everywhere  dreadful  ravages  :  but  being  in 
the  end  drawn  into  an  ambufh  by  the  Roman  generals, 
he  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  army.  Tangrolipix,  no 
way  difcouraged  by  this  misfortune,  fent  a  new  army 
into  Media  near  100,000  ftrong ;  who  after  having  ra- 
vaged the  country  without  oppofition,  laid  liege  to 
Artza  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  therefore  reckoned 
the  moil  wealthy  in  thofe  parts.  Not  being  able  to  re- 
duce it  by  any  other  means,  they  fet  it  on  fire  ;  and 
thus  in  a  fhort  time  it  was  utterly  deftroyed:  the 
buildings  being  reduced  to  aihes,  and  150,000  of  the 
inhabitants  periihing  either  by  the  flames  or  the  fword. 
After  this  Abraham  Halim,  half  brother  to  Tangro- 
lipix, hearing  that  the  Romans,  reinforced  with  a  bo- 
dy of  troops  under  the  command  of  Liparites  governor 
of  Iberia,  had  taken  the  field,  marched  againft  them, 
and  offered  them  battle ;  which  they  not  declining, 
the  two  armies  engaged  with  incredible  fury.  The 
victory  continued  long  doubtful ;  but  at  length  inclined 
to  the  Romans;  who  neverthelefs  did  not  think  pro- 


per to  purfue  the  fugitives,  as  their  general  Liparites   CpmW) 
was  taken  prifoner.     The  emperor,  greatly  concerned  tinopolitaa 
for  the  captivity  of  Liparites,  difpatched  ambaffadors     hiftory. 
with   rich  prefents,    and  a  large  fum  of  money  to  re-  *       v       ' 
deem  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  conclude  an  al- 
liance with  Tangrolipix.    The  fultan  received  the  pre- 
fents ;  but  generoufly  returned  them  together  with  the 
money  to  Liparites,  whom  he  fet  at  liberty  without 
any  ranfom  :  only  requiring  him,  at  his  departure,  ne- 
ver more  to  bear  arms  againft  the  Turks.     Not  long 
after,  Tangrolipix  fent  a  perfon  of  great  authority  a- 
mong  the  Turks,  with  the  character  of  ambalfador,  to 
Conftantinople  ;  who  having  arrogantly  exhorted  the 
emperor  to  fubmit  to    his   mafter,    and  acknowledge 
himfelf  his  tributary,  was  ignominioufly  driven  out  of 
the  city, 

Tangrolipix,  highly  affronted  at   the  reception  his 
ambalfador  had  met   with,  entered   Iberia  while  the 
emperor  Conftantine  Monomachus  was  engaged  in   a 
war  with  the  Patzinacse,  a  Scythian  nation.     Having 
ravaged  that  country,  he  returned  from  thence  to  Me-        _  , 
dia  and  laid  fiege  to  Mantzichierta,  a  place  defended  The  Turks 
by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  fortified  with  a  triple  wallbeftege 
and  deep  ditches.     However,  as  it  was  iiiuated  in  an  Mantzichi- 
open  plain  country,  he  hoped  to  be   mailer  of  it  in  aerta* 
fhort  time.     But  finding  the  beiieged  determined  to  de- 
fend themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  he   refblved  to 
raife  the  liege,  after  he  had  continued  it  30  days.    One 
of  his  officers,  however,  named  Alcan,  prevailed  onhim 
to  continue  it  but  one  day  longer,  and   to  commit  the 
management  of  the  attacks  to  him.    This  being  grant- 
ed, Alcan  difpofed  his  men  with  fuch  fkill,  and  fo  en- 
couraged them  by  his  example,  that   notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  oppoiition  they  met  with,   the  place  would 
have  probably  been  taken,  had  not  Alcan  been  flain  as 
he  was  mourning  the  wall.     The  beiieged,    knowing 
him  by  the  richnefs  of  his  armour,  drew  him  by  the 
hair  into  the  city,  and  cutting  off  his  head  threw  it 
over  the  wall  among  the  enemy  :  which  fo  difhearten-       Il? 
ed  them,  that   they   gave  over  the  affault  and  retired.  The  fiegfe 
The  next  fpring  Tangrolipix  returned,  and  ravaged  I-  raifed. 
beria  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  fparing  neither  fex  nor 
age.     But   on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army  he 
retired  to  Tauris,  leaving  30,000  men  behind  him  to 
infeft  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.     This  they  did  with 
great  fuccefs,  the  borders  being  through  the   avarice 
of  Monomachus  unguarded.     Till  the  time  of  this  em- 
peror, the   provinces  bordering  on  the    countries   of 
the  barbarians  had  maintained,  at  their  own  charge, 
forces  to  defend  them  ;  and  were  on  that   account  ex- 
empted from  paying  tribute  :  but  as  Monomachus  ex- 
acted from  them  the  fame  fums  that  were   paid   by  o- 
thers,  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themfelves. 

In  1063  died  the  emperor   Conftantine   Ducas,  ha- 
ving left  the  empire  to  his   three  fons,  Michael,  An- 
drogens, and  Conftantine  :  but  as  they  were  all  very 
young,  he  appointed  the  emprefs    Eudocia  regent  du-  T_  " 
ring  their  minority,  after  having  required  of  her  an  prefs  £ud(ju 
oath  never  to  marry  ;  which  oath  was  with  great  fo-cia  forced 
lemnity  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.    He  like-  to  fwear 
wife  obliged  the  fenators  folemnly  to  fwear   that  they  that  {he 
would  acknowledge  none  for  their  fovereign  but  hiswillnevw 
three  fons.     No  fooner,  however  was  he  dead,  thanmarry' 
the  Turks,  hearing  that  the  empire  was  governed  by 
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ConAa:i-  a  woman,  broke  into  Mefopotaroia,  Cilicia,   and    C?.p- 
thiopolitan  padbcia,  dedroying  all  with  tire  and  fword.     The  em- 
hiftory.     prels  was  no  wiy  in  a  condition  to  oppofc  them,  the 
™v        greater  part  of  the  army  having  i>een  difbanded  in  her 
hufbmd's  life-time,  and  the  tioops  that  were    dill  on 
foot  being  undifciplined,  and  altogether  unfit  for  fer- 
vice.     The  concern  which  this  gave  the  emprefs  was 
-    aggravated  by  the  feditious  (beeches  of  a  difcontented 
party  at  home,  who  repeated  on  all  occafions  that  the 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs  required  a   man  of  courage  and 
addrefs  at  the  helm,  in-dead  of  a  weak  and  helplefs 
woman  ;  and  as  they  imagined  the  emprefs  would  ne- 
ver think  of  marrying,  1  ti  confequence  of  the  oath  (he 
had  taken,  they  hoped  by  thefe  fpeeches  to  induce  the 
The  em-     people  to  revolt,  and  ehooft  a  new  emperor.  This  En- 
prefs  deter-  doeia  was  aware  of  ;  and  therefore  determined  to  pre - 
mines te      vent  the  evils  that  threatened  herfelf  and  her  family, 
break  her    by  marrying  fome  per  ion  of  merit  who  was  capable  of 
defeating  their  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.     At 
this  time  one  Romanus  Diogenes,  a  perfon  of  a  moil 
beautiful  afpec~t,  extraordinary  parts,  and    illuftrious 
birth,  being  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  empire,  tried, 
and  convicted,    was  brought  forth  to  receive  fentence 
of  death.      But  the  emprefs,   touched  with  companion 
at  his  appearance,  gently  upbraided  him  with  his    am- 
1*0       bition,  fet  him  at   liberty,  and  foon  after  appointed 
She  recove-  frim  commander  in  chief  of  all  her  forces.    In  this  fta- 
writine  in   tl0R  ^e  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  emprefs  re- 
wluch  it     folved  to  marry  him  if  (he  could  but  recover  the  wri- 
wascon.     ting  in  which  her  oath  was  contained  out  of  the  hands 
seined,        of  the  patriarch.     In  order  to  this,  (lie  applied  to  a  fa- 
vourite eunuch  ;  who  going  to  the  patriarch,  told  him, 
that  the  emprefs  wasfo  taken  with  his  nephew  named 
Bardas,  that  (he  was  determined  to  marry  and  raife 
him  to  the  empire,  provided  the    patriarch,  abfolved 
her  from  the  oath  (he  had    taken,   and  convinced   the 
fenate  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  her  marriage.     The  pa- 
triarch, dazzled  with  the  profpect   of  his  nephew's 
promotion,  readily  undertook   to  perform  both.     He 
firft  obtained  the  confent  of  thefenate  by  reprefenting 
to  thru  tie  dangerous  ftate   of  the  empire,    and   ex- 
claiming againft  the  rafli  oath  which  the  jealoufy  of 
the  late  emperor  had  extorted  from  the  emprefs.     He 
then  public';/  difcharged    her   from  it ;    reftored  the 
writing  to  her  ;   and  exhorted  her  to  marry  fome  de- 
fer ving  object,  who  being  en  traded  with  an   abfolute 
authority,  might  be  capable  of  defending  the  empire. 
And  mar-    ^"-ie  crnPrefs>  [h'!S  difcharged  from  her  oath,  married 
ries  Roma- a  few  days  after  Romanus  Diogenes  ;  who  was  there - 
nusDioge-  upon  proclaimed  emperor,  to  the  great   difappointment 
lies.  of  the  patriarch. 

As  the  new  emperor  was  a  man  of  great  activity 
and  experience  in  war,  he  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  veil- 
ed with  the  fovereign  power,  than  he  took  upon  him 
I2,,       the  command  of  the  army,  and  paffed  over  into    Aha 
He  paffes    \vith  the  few  forces  he  could  aifemble,  recruiting  and 
over  into     inuring  them  on  his  march  to  militarv  ciifcipliite,  which 
Ada.  had  been  utterly  neglected  in   the    preceding  reigns. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  continent,  he  wasjnformed  that 
the  Turks  hadfurprifed  and  plundered  the  city  of  Neo- 
H=  ,2/       csefarea,  and  were  retiring  with  their  booty.  On  this 
the  Turks.  ne'-vs  ne  battened  after  them  at  the  head  of  a    chofen 
body  of  light  armed  troops,  and  came  up  with    them 
on  the  third  day.     As  the  Turks   were  marching  in 
diforder,  without  the  leaft  apprehenlion  of  an  enemy, 
Vol.  V. 


Romanus  cut  great  numbers  of  them    in  pieces,    and  Con",  r- 
eaiiiy  recovered  the  booty  ;  after  which  he  purfued  his  tinopoGtafc 
march  to  Aleppo,  which  he  retook  from  them,    tocre-     hiitory. 
ther  with  Hierapolis,  where  he   built  a  ftrong  caftie.     '       ^        ' 

As  he  was  returning  to  join  the  forces  he  had  left        124 
behind  him,  he  was  met  by  a  numerous  body  ot  Turks,  Gainsa  fe- 
who  attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat.     At  firft  he  pre-  cond  vi<fto" 
tended  to  decline  an  engagement   through  fear  ;   but  TJ' 
attacked  them  afterwards  with  fnch  vigour  when  tbey 
leaft  expected  it,  that  he  put  them  to  flight  at  thefirit 
onfet,  and  might  have  gained  a  complete  victory  had 
he  thought  proper  to  purfue  them.     After  this,  fede- 
ral towns  fubmitted  to  him  ;  but  the  feafon  being  now 
farfpent,  the  emperor  returned  to  Conftantincple.  The 
following  year    he  paffed  over  into  Afia  early  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  being  informedthat  the  Turks  had  tacked 
the  rich  city  of  lconium,  befides  gaining  other  con- 
ftderable  advantages,  he  marched   in   perfon    againft 
them.     But  the  Turks,  nut  thinking  it  advifable  ro       i?,j 
wait  his  coming,  retired  in  great  hade.  The  Arme-  They  are 
nians,  however,  encouraged  by  the    approach  of  the  again  de- 
emperor's  army,  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  fcated. 
Tarfus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  (tripped  them  both  of 
their  baggage  and   the  booty  they   had  taken.     The 
fpring  following  the  emperor  once  more  entered  Afia 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army  which  he  had  raifed, 
and  with  incredible  pains  difciplined  during  the  win- 
ter.    When  the  two  armies  drew  near  to  each  other, 
Axan,    the  Turkifli  Sultan,  and  fon  of  the  famous 
Tangrolipix,   fent  propofals  to  Romanus  for  a  lading       I26 
and  honourable  peace.   Thefe  were  imprudently  rejec-  The  Ro- 
ted,  and  a  defperate  engagement  enfued,  when,    in  mans  de- 
fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  emperor,  his  arrr-v  feated  and 
was  routed,  and  he  himfelf  wounded    and    taken  pin-        enrpe- 
foner.     When  this  news  was   brought  to  Axan,  he 
could  fcarcely  believe  it  ;   but  being  convinced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  royal  captive  in  his  prefence,  he  ten- 
derly embraced  him,   and  addreffed  him  in  an  affec- 
tionate manner  :   "  Grieve  not  (faid  he),  mod  noble 
emperor,  at  your  misfortune  ;  for  fuch  is  the  chance 
of  war,  fometimes  overwhelming  one,  and  fometimes 
another  :  you  (hall  have  no    occafion  to   complain  of 
your  captivity  ;  for  I  will  not  ufe  you  as  my  prifoner, 
but  as  an  emperor."     The  Turk    was    as  good  as  his 
word.     He  lodged  the  emperor  in  a  royal  pavilion ; 
ailigned  him  attendants,  with  an  equipage  fui table  to    . 
his  quality  ;  and  difcharged  fnch  prifoners  as  he  de- 
fired.     After  he  had  for   fome  days  entertained  his 
royal  captive   with  extraordinary  magnificence,  a  per- 
petual peace  was  concluded  betwixt  them,    and  the 
emperor  difrniffed  with  the  greated  marks  of  honour 
imaginable.     He  then  fet  out    with  the  Turkifh  am- 
baifador   for  Condantinople,  where  the  peace  was  to 
be  ratified  ;  but  by  the  way  he  was  informed  that  Eu- 
docia  had  been  driven  from  the   throne  by  John  the 

brother  of  Gondantine  Ducas,  and  Pfellus  a  leadings      ,12.7  , 
,  ,      ,      ,     '     r       ,  ,  p  EudociaGer 

ui  in  the  lenate,  who  had  confined  her  to  a  mona(-  rofe(iand 

tery,   and  proclaimed  her  elded  fon,    Michael  Ducas,  confined  in 

emperor.     On  this  intelligence,  Romanus  retired    to  a  monafte- 

a  ftrong  cadle  near  Theodoficpoiis,  where  he  hoped  in  ry. 

a  fliort  time    to  be  joined   by   great    numbers  of  his 

friends  and  adherents.     But  in  the  mean  time  John, 

who  had  taken  upon   him   to  aft    as    guardian   to  the 

ig  prince,  difpatched  Andronicus  with  a  confide- 

rable  army  again  ft    him.     Andronicus  having    eaiily 
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feated  the  final!  army  which  Romanus  had  with  him, 
obliged  him  to  fly  to  Adana  a  city  in  Ciiicia,  where 
he  was  clofely  befieged,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  furren- 
der.  Andronicus  carried  his  prifoner  into  Phrygia, 
where  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  being  as  was  fufpected, 
fecretly  poifoned.  Bat  the  poifon  being  too  flow  in 
its  operation,  John  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  oat  ; 
which  was  done  with  fach  cruelty  that  he  died  foon  af- 
ter i.i  the  year  1067,  having  reigned  three  years  and 
eight  months. 

Axan  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  tragical  end  of 
his  friend  and  ally;  than  he  refolved  to  invade  the 
empire  anew  ;  and  that  not  with  a  defignonly  to  plun- 
der as  formerly,  but  to  conquer,  and  keep  what  he 
had  once  conquered.  The  emperor  difpatched  againft 
him  Ifaac  Comnenus,  with  a  confiderable  army  ;  but 
he  was  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Axan. 
Another  army  was  quickly  fent  off  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Ducas  the  emperor's  uncle.  Regained 
.at  firftfome  advantages,  and  would  probably  have  put 
a  flop  to  .their  conquefls,  had  not  one  Rnfelius,  or 
Urfelius,  revolted  with  the  troops  he  had  under  his 
command,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  reduced  feveral  cities  in  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
Againft  him  John  marched  with  all  his  forces,  fuf- 
fering  the  Turks  in  the  mean  time  to  purfue  their  con- 
quefls: but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
his  army  was  entirely  defeated  and  he  himfelf  taken  pri- 
foner. Notwithftanding  this  victory,  Refelius  was  fo 
much  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  that  he  not 
only  releafed  his  prifoner,  bat  joined  with  him  againft 
ihe  common  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  both  defeat- 
ed and  taken  prifoners.  Axan,  however,  was  for  fome 
time  prevented  from  purfuing  his  conqnefts  by  Cutlu- 
Mofes,  nephew  to  the  late  Tangrolipix.  He  had  re- 
volted againft  his  ancle  ;  but  being  defeated  by  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  had  taken  refuge  in  Arabia,  whence 
he  now  returned  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army, 
in  order  to  difpute  the  fovereignty  with  Axan.  But 
while  the  two  armies  were  preparing  to  engage,  the 
kalif  of  Babylon,  who  was  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  fuc- 
cefTor  of  the  great  prophet,  interpofed  his  authority. 
He  reprefented  the  dangers  of  their  inteftine  diflen- 
iions  ;  and  by  his  mediation,  an  agreement  was  as  laft 
concluded,  on  condition  that  Axan  fhould  enjoy  undif- 
turbed  the  monarchy  lately  left  him  by  his  father,  and 
Cutlu-Mofes  fhould  poflefs  fuch  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  he  or  his  fons  fhould  in  procefs  of  time 
conquer. 

After  this  agreement,  both  the  Turkifh  princes 
turned  their  forces  againft  the  empire  ;  and  before  the 
year  1077,  made  themfelves  matters  of  all  Media, 
Lycaonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia,  fixing  the  capital 
city  of  their  empire  at  Nice  in  the  latter  province. 
During  all  this  time,  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
as  well  as  their  fubj efts,  feemed  to  be  in  a  manner 
infatuated.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  great  pro- 
grefs made  by  thefe  barbarians.  The  generals  were 
•ambitious  only  of  feizing  the  tottering  empire,  which 
feemed  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Turks  ;  and,  after 
it  was  obtained,  fpent  their  time  in  opprefTing  their 
fubieds,  rather  than  in  making  any  attempts  to  repulfe 
the  enemy. 

t    At  laft  Alexins  Comnenus,  having  wrefled  the  em- 
pire from  Nicephoru  Botoniates,  in  1077,  began  to 
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prepare  for  ©ppofing  fo  formidable    an   enemy.     But   Conftan- 
beiore  he  fet  out,  as  his  foldiers  had   committed  great  tinopolitan 
outrages  on  his  accemon  10   the  empire,  he   relolved    h^°ry- 
to  make  confeffion  of  his  fins,  and  do  open  penance       ^33 
forthofehe  had  fuffered  his  army   to  commit.     Ac- Alexius 
cordingly  he  appeared  in  the  attire  of  a  penitent  be-  Comnenus 
fore  the  patriarch  and  feveral  other  ecclefiaftics,  ac-  ftoPs  t!leir 
know ledged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  many  diforders  that  ProSrefs- 
had  been  committed    by  his   foldiers,  and  begged  of 
the  patriarch  to  impofe  upon  him  a  penance  fuitable 
to  the  greatneisof  his  crimes.     The  penance  enjoined 
him  and  his  adherents  by  the  patriarch  was  to  faft,  lie 
upon  the  ground,  and  practife  feveral  other  aufterities 
for  the  fpace  of  40  days.    This  command  was  reli;,iouf- 
ly  obeyed,  and  the  emperor  then  began  to  prepare  for 
war  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  Solyman,  the  Turkifh 
fultan,   fon   and  fucceflbr  to  Cultu-Mofes,  difpatched 
ambafladors  to  Alexias  with  propofals  of  peace.     Thefe 
were  at  fir  ft  rejected  ;  but  the  emperor  was  at  laft  glad 
to  accept  them  on    certain  advice,  that  Robert  Guif- 
chard,  duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  was  making  great 
preparations  againfl  him  in  the  \v  eft. 

To  this  expedition,  Robert  was  incited  by  Michael  R  J2* 
Ducas.     That  prince  had  been   depofed  by   Nicepho-  Guifchards 
ru  Botoniates,  and  towards  the    end  of  the  ufnrper's  expedition 
reign  fled  into  the  Wefl,    where  he  was  received  hy  againft  the 
Robert,  who  was  prevailed  on  to  favour   his  caufe.  emPcror* 
For  this  purpofe,    Robert  made  great  Preparations  ; 
and  thefe  were  continued  even   after  the  depofuion  of 
Botoniates.     He  failed  with  all  his  forces  from  Brun-  u    *?£ 
dufium  ;  and    landing  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  made  over  jnt() 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  place,  while  his  fon  Bohemonc  Epirus  and 
with  part    of   the  army   reduced  Aulon,   a  celebratcuhefieges 
port   and  city  in    the  country  now     called   ^^«/<s.Dyrrnachi- 
From  thence  they  advanced    to  Dyrrhachium,  which  um" 
they  invefted  both  by  fea  and  land;   but    met  with    a 
moft    vigorous    oppofltion   from  George    Paleologus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  entrufted  with  the  defence  of" 
that  important  place.     In  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  this  commander  held  out  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Venetian  fleet,  by  whom  Robert's  navy  command- 
ed by    Bohemond   was  utterly  defeated,  the  admiral 
himfelf  having  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  prifoner. 
After  this  victory,  the  Venetians  landed  without    lofs 
of  time,  and  being  joined  by  Paleologus's  men,  fell  up- 
on Robert's  troops  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  deftroy- 
ed  their  works,  burnt  their  engines,  and  forced  them 
back  to  their  camp  in  great  diforder.     As  the  Vene- 
tians were  now  matters  at  fea,  the  befieged  w  ere  fup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  provifions,  w^hile   a  famine  began 
to  rage  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  calamity 
was  foon  followed  by  a  plague,  which  in  the  fpace   of 
three  months  is  faid  to  have  deflroyed  ten  thoufand 
men.     Nothwithflanding  all  thefe  difaflers,  however, 
Robert  did  not  abandon  the  fiege:  having  found  means 
to  fupply  his  famifhed  troops  with  proviiions,  he  con- 
tinued it  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  courage  of  the  be- 
fieged began  at  laft   to  fail  them  ;   and  Paleologus  fent 
repeated  meffages  to   the   emperor,    acquainting  him 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to    furrender   unlefs  very 
fpeedily  afhfted.     On  this  Alexias  marched  in  per  fon 
to  the  relief  of  the  city,  but  was  defeated  with  great 
lofs  by  Robert.     The  whole    right  wing  of  Alexius's 
army,  finding  themfelves  hard  prefTed  by  the  enemy,, 
fled  to  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  imagining 
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they  would  there  find  themfelves  in  a  place  of  fafety; 
but  the  victorious  army  purfuing  them,  fet  fire  to  die 
church,  which  was  burnt  to  afh.es  with  all  who  were 
in  it.  The  emperor  himfelf  with  great  difficulty  made 
his  efcape,  leaving  the  enemy  mailers  of  his  camp  and 
all  his  baggage.  Soon  after  this  defeat,  the  city  fur- 
rendered  -,  and  Alexius  being  deftitute  of  refources  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  feized  on  the  wealth  of  churches 
and  monafteries,  which  gave  much  offence  to  the  clergy, 
and  had  like  to  have  occalioned  great  difturbances  in 
the  Imperial  city.  At  the  fame  time,  Alexius  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  with  Henry  emperor  of  Germany, 
perfuaded  him  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Robert  in 
Italy.  At  firfl  Henry  met  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but 
was  foon  overcome,  and  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
Robert.  Bohemoud,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  fe- 
veral  places  in  Illyricum ;  and,  having  defeated  Alexius 
in  two  pitched  battles,  entered  TheiTaly,  and  fat  do svn 
before  Larifla.  This  place,  being  defended  by  an  of- 
ficer of  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,  held  out 
till  the  emperor  came  to  its  relief.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  found  means  to  draw  a  ftrong  party  of  Bohe- 
mond's  men  into  an  ambufcade,  and  cut  them  offal- 
raoft  entirely.  However,  in  the  battle  which  was 
fought  a  few  days  after,  Bohemond  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  his  troops  mutinying  and  refuiing  to  carry 
on  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  Alex- 
ius taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  recovered  feveral 
cities  ;  and  being  informed  that  Robert  was  making 
great  preparations  againft  him,  he  had  recourfe  once 
more  to  the  Venetians.  By  them  he  was  affiiled  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  which  defeated  that  of  Robert  in  two 
engagements ;  but  being  foon  after  furprifed  by  him, 
they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  almoft  their  whole 
navy.  Robert  is  faid  to  have  ufed  his  victory  with 
great  barbarity,  putting  many  of  his  prifoners  to  death 
with  unheard-of  torments.  The  Venetians  equipped 
a  fecond  fleet ;  and  joining  that  of  the  emperor,  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  Robert's  navy,  who  were  riding 
without  the  leaft  apprehenfion  in  Buthrotum,  funk 
molt  of  his  ihips,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifon- 
ers, his  wife  and  younger  fons  having  narrowly  efca- 
ped  falling  into  their  hands.  Robert  made  great  pre- 
parations to  revenge  this  defeat ;  but  was  prevented 
by  death  from  executing  his  defigns :  and,  after  his 
deceafe,  his  fon  Roger  did  not  think  proper  to  purfuc 
fo  dangerous  and  expenftve  a  war.  He  therefore  re- 
called his  troops,  and  the  places  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Robert  and  Bohemond  fubmitted  anew  to 
the  emperor. 

This  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  the  Scythians 
palling  the  Danube  laidwafte  great  part  of  Thrace, 
committing  every  where  the  greateft  barbarities.  A- 
gainlt  them  the  emperor  difpatched  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Pacnrianns  and  Branas.  The  latter 
inlifted  upon  engaging  the  enemy  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  coUeague;  and  his  ralhnefs  caufed  the  lofs 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  who  were  cut  off  by 
the  Scythians,  together  with  the  two  generals.  Tali- 
chuy  an  officer  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  on  many 
occafions,  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in 
their  room.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  as  they  lay  fe- 
eurely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis,  cut  great 
numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  re- 
tire in  great  confufion.     The  following  fpring,  how- 


ever, they  returned  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  empe- 
ror refolved  to  march  againft  them  in  perfon.  Ac- 
cordingly he  fet  out  for  Adrianople,  and  from  thence 
to  a  place  called  Lardea.  Here,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  belt  officers,  he  ventured  a  battle  ;  in  which 
he  was  utterly  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  vaft  numbers 
of  his  men,  he  himfelf  efcaping  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty. The  next  year  he  was  attended  with  no  bet- 
ter fuccefs,  his  army  being  entirely  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  his  camp  and  baggage.  In  the  year  following, 
1084,  the  emperor  retrieved  his  credit  ;  and  gave  the 
Scythians  fuch  an  overthrow,  that  very  few  efcaped 
the  general  (laughter.  Notwithftanding  this  difafter, 
however,  they  again  invaded  the  empire  in  1093  : 
To  this  they  were  encouraged  by  an  impoftor  called 
Leo,  who  pretended  to  be  the  eldeft  fonofRomanus 
Diogenes.  The  young  prince  had  been  flain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Turks  ;  but  as  the  Scythians  only  want- 
ed a  pretence  to  renew  the  war,  they  received  the 
impoitor  with  joy.  By  a  ftratagem,  however,  Leo 
was  murdered  ;  and  the  Scythians  being  afterwards 
overthrown  in  three  great  battles,  were  obliged  tofub- 
mit  on  the  emperor's  own  terms. 

Since  the  year  1083,  the  war  had  been  carried  on 
with  the  Turks  with  various  fuccefs  ;  but  now  an  af- 
fociation  was  formed  in  the  Weft  againft  thefe  infidels, 
which  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Turkifh  nation. 
This  was  occalioned  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  Chrifli- 
ans,  who  thought  it  a  meritorious  action  to  venture 
their  lives  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  pofTefT- 
ed  at  that  time  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Had  the 
weftern  princes  been  properly  affifted  by  the  empe- 
rors of  the  Eaft  in  this  undertaking,  the  Turks  had 
undoubtedly  been  unable  to  refill  them  ;  but  fo  far 
from  this,  the  Latins  were  looked  upon  by  them  as 
no  lefs  enemies  than  the  Turks  ;  and  indeed  whatever 
places  they  took  from  the  infidels,  they  never  thought 
of  reftoring  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  to 
whom  they  originally  belonged,  but  erected  a  number 
of  fmall  independent  principalities  ;  which  neither  ha- 
ving fufficient  ftrengtb  to  defend  themfelves,  nor  be- 
ing properly  fupported  by  one  another,  foon  became 
a  prey  to  the  Turks.  In  the  year  1203,  happened  a 
dreadful  fire  at  Conftantinople,  occalioned  by  fome 
Latin  foldiers.  Thefe  had  plundered  a  mofque,  which 
the  Turks  refiding  in  Conftantinople  had  been  fuffercd 
to  build  there.  For  this  reafon  they  were  attacked 
by  the  infidels  ;  who  being  much  fuperior  to  them  in 
numbers,  the  Latins  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fet 
fire  to  fome  houfes,  in  order  to  make  their  efcape  with 
fafety.  The  name  fpreading  in  an  inftant  from  ftreet 
to  ftreet,  reduced  in  a  fhort  time  great  part  of  the  city 
to  afhes,  with  the  capacious  ftore-houfes  which  had 
been  built  at  a  vaft  expence  on  the  quay.  The  late 
emperor  Ifaac  Angelus,  who  had  been  reftored  to  his 
throne  by  the  Latins,  died  foon  after  their  departure 
from  Conftantinople,  leaving  his  fon  Alexius  fole  ma- 
ftcrofthe  empire.  The  young  prince,  to  difcharge 
the  large  fums  he  had  promifed  to  the  French  and  Ve- 
netians for  their  affiftance,  was  obliged  to  lay  heavy 
taxes  on  his  fubjects;  and  this,  with  the  great  effeem 
and  friendfhip  mowed  ty  his  deliverers,  raifed  a  general 
difcontent  among  the  people  of  Conftantinople,  who 
werefworn  enemies  to  the  Latins.  This  encouraged 
John  Ducas,  furnamed  Mtirtzuphlus,  from  his  joined 
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and    chick   eye-brows,    to   attempt    the   fpvereignty. 
Unhappily  he  found  means  to  pat  hi*  treacherous  de- 
li.nis  iu  execution  ;   and  ftrangled  the  young  prince 
with  his  own  hands.     After  this  he  prefented  himfelf 
to  the  people  ;  told  them  what  he  had  done,  which  he 
pretended  was  in  order  to  fecure  their  liberties  ;  and 
earneftiy  intreated  them  to   choofe  an  emperor  who 
had  courage  enough  to  defend  them  againit  the  La- 
tins, that  were  ready  to  opprefs  and  enflave  them.   On 
this  he.vvas  in  ft  an  fly  fainted  emperor  by  the  inconftaht 
multitude;  but  this  ufurpation  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
city.      The  Latins  immediately  rcfolved   to  revenge 
the  death  of  the  young  prince  ;  and,  as  they  had  been 
fo  often  betrayed  and  retarded  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  the   emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  that  city,  and  feize  the 
empire  for  themfelves.     In  confequence  of  this  refo- 
liition   they  muftered    all  their    forces  in  Afia,    and 
having  eroded  the  ftraits,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople, 
by  Tea  and  land.     The  tyrant,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  experience  in  war,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence.    The  Latins,  however,  after  having  battered 
the  walls  for  feveral  days  together  with  an  incredible 
number  of  engines,  gave  a  general  afTault  on  the  8th 
of  April  1204.     The  attack  laited  from  break  of  day 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  forced  to 
retire,  after  having  loft  fome  of  their  engines,  and  a  great 
number  of  men.    The  afTault  was  neverthelefs  renewed 
four  days  after  ;  when,    after   a   warm   difpute,  the 
French  planted  their  ftandard  on  one  of  the  towers  ; 
which  the  Venetians   obferving,  they  quickly  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  four  other  towers,  where  they 
likewife  difplayed   their  enfigns.     In  the  mean  time 
three  of  the  gates  being  broke  down  by  the  battering 
rams,  and  thofe  who  had  fcaled  the  walls  having  killed 
the  guards,  and  opened  the  gates  between  the  towers 
they  had  taken,  the  whole  army  entered,  and  drew 
up  in  battle  array  between  the  walls.     The  Grteks 
fled  up  and  down  in  the  greateft  confufion  :  and  fe- 
veral parties  were  by  the  Latins  difpatched  to  fcour 
the  ftreets,  who  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword,  with- 
out  diftinclion   of  age  or   condition.      Night  put  a 
itop  to  the  dreadful  (laughter,  when  the  princes  found- 
ing the  retreat,  placed  their  men  in  different  quarters 
of  the  city,  with  orders  to  be  upon  their  guard,  not 
doubting    but    they    mould    be    attacked    early  next 
morning.  They  were  furprifed,  however,  at  that  time 
by  the  entire   fubmiffion  of  the  Greeks  ;     to  whom 
they  promifed  their  lives,  but  at  the  fame  time,  order- 
ing them  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  they  gave  up  the 
city   to  be   plundered  by  the  foldiers  for   that  day. 
They   ftrictly  enjoined    their    men    to    abftain   from 
(laughter,  to  prefer ve  the  honour  of  the  women,  and 
to  bring   the  whole  booty  into  one  place,  that   a  juft 
diftribution  might  be  made  according  to  the  rank  and 
merit  of  each  individual.     The  Greeks  had  undoubt- 
edly concealed   their  moft  valuable  effecls  during  the 
night ;  many  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  had  efcaped,  and 
carried  along  with  them  immenfe  treafures  ;  the  fol- 
diers had  probably,  as  is  ufnal  in  all  fuch  caTes,  refer- 
red things  of  great  value  for  themfelves,  notwithftand- 
lag  all  prohibitions  to  the  contrary  ;  and  yet  the  booty, 
Without  the  ftatues,  pictures,  and  jewels,  amounted  to 
a  fum  almoft  incredible.  As  for  Murtzuphius,  he  made 
his  efcape  in  the  night ;  embarking  on  a  frnall  veffei 


with  Euphrofyne,  the  wife  of  Alexius  Angelas  a  late    Confta*- 
ufurper,  and  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  for  whofe  fake  he  tinopolita* 
had  abandoned  his  lawful  wife.  hiftbry. 

Conftantiiiople  continued  fubject.  to  the  Latins  till '  ~ TTj 
the   year    1261,   when   they  were    expelled    by  one  The  Latin* 
Alexius  Si  rat  ego pulus.  He  was  a  perfon  of  an  illuftri-  expelled, 
ous  family  ;  and,  for  his  eminent  iervices,  ciftinguifhed  • 
with  the  til le  of  Ctcfar.     He  had  been  fent  againft 
Alexius  Angelus  defpot  of  Epirus,  who  now  attempted 
to  recover  fome  places  in  "1  hcffaly  and  Greece  from 
Michael  Paleologus,  one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  that, 
firice  the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  had  kept  their 
court  at  Nice  ;  and  to  try  whether  he  could  on  his 
march  furprife  the  imperial  city  itfelf.  Alexius,  having 
paffed  theft  raits  encamped  at  a  place  called  Rhegium, 
where  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  a  ftrong 
body  of  the  Latins    had    been   fent    to    the  fiege  of 
Dapimfa,    that  the   garrifon  was   in    great   want  of 
proviiions,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  mattter  to 
furprife  the  city.     Hereupon  the  Greek  general  refol- 
ved  at  all  events  to  attempt  it;  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  coming  pri- 
vately to  his  camp,  offered  themfelves  to  be  his  guides. 
He  approached  the  walls   in    the  dead  of  the  night, 
which  fome  of  his  men  fcaled  without  being  obferved  ; 
and,    killing    the  centrics  whom  they  found  aflecp, 
opened    one  of    the    gaies  to  the  reft  of    the  army. 
The  Greeks  rufhing  in,  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  create  more   terror,  fet  fire 
to  the  city  in  four    different  places.       The  Latins, 
concluding  from  thence  that  the  enemy's  forces  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  leally  were,  did  not  fo 
much  as  attempt  either  to  drive  them  out,  or  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  flames.     In   this  general    confufion,  the 
emperor  Baldwin,  quitting  the  enfigns  of  majefiy  fled 
with  juftinian  the  Latin   patriarch,  and  fome  of  his 
intimate  friends,  to  the  fea-fide;  and  there,  embark- 
ing on  a  fmall  veffei,  failed  firft  to  Eubcea,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  full  pofTeffion 
of  Conftantinople.     When  news  of  this  furprifmg  and 
altogether  untxpccled   fuccefs  of  Alexius   were  firft 
brought  to  Paleologus,  he  could  fcarce  give  credit  to 
it ;  but  receiving  foon  after  letters  from  Alexius  him- 
felf, with   a  particular  account  of   fo  memorable  an 
event,  he  ordered  public  thanks  to  be  returned  in  all 
the  churches,  appeared  in  public  in  his  imperial  robes, 
attended   by  the  nobility  in  their   beft  appartl,  and 
ordered  couriers  to  be  difpatched  with  the  agreeable 
new7s  into  all  parts  of  the  empire.  , 

Soon  after  having  fettled  his  affairs  at  Nice,  he  fet  jr^y  0f 
out  for  Conftantinople  with  the  emprefs,  his  foil  An-  Mithael 
dronicus,  the  fenate,  and  nobility,  to  take  pofTeffion  Paltologys 
of  the  imperial  city,  and  fix  his  rcfidence  in  that  place  ilUo  tne 
that  had  originally  been  defigncd  for  the  feat  of  the  Clty' 
eaftcrn  empire.      Having   paffed  the   ftraits,  he  ad- 
vanced ro  the  golden  gate,  and  continued  fome  days 
without  the  walls,  while  the  citizens  were  bufied  in 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  to  receive  him  with 
a   magnificence  fuitable  to  the  occafon.     On  the  day 
appointed,  the  golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  fliut 
up,  was  opened,  and  the  emperor  entering  it  anfidfr. 
the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  marched 
en  foot  to  the  great  palace.     He  was  preceded  by  the 
bifhh.p  of  Cjz'zcns ,  who  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  St  Luke,  and 
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followed  by  all  the  gre.it  officers,  nobility,  and  chief     innnicated  him  5  and  he  would  in  all  probability  fc?ve    Confia-- 
citizens,  porapoufly  dreffed.    Public  thanks  were  again     been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  combination  of  the  tii  opolhan 
returned  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia^  at  which  the  em-     weitern  princes,  had  he  not  engaged  pope  Urban  IV.    lilt"ry- 

peror  affifted  in  perfon,  with  the  clergy,  the  fenate,     to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  by  promiling  to  iabmit  himfelf  V *" — ' 

and  nobility.     Thefe  exercifes  were  fucceeded  by  all     and  his  dominions  to  the  Latin  Church.  Thus,  indeed,  Umoi?of 
forts  of  rejoicings;  after  which  the  emperor  carefully     he   diverted  the   prefent  ftorm  5  but  this  proceeding  the  Greek 
furveyed  the  imperial  city.     This  inrvey  greatly  al-     caufed  the  great  eft  diilurbances,  not  only  in  Conftan-  and  L"'tin 
layed  his  joy.     He  faw  the  ftately  palaces  and  other     tinople,  but  throughout  the  whole   empire,    nor  was  churches' 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  Roman  emperors  lying  in     Paleologus  able  to  reconcile  his  fubjects  to  this  union. 
rains;  the  many  capacious  buildings  that  had   oeen         In  1283  Michael  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fori  Diffc-lved. 
erected  by  his  predeceifors,  at   an   immenfe    charge,     Andronicus.     His  firftjiep  was  to  reftore  the  ancient 
deftroyed  by  fire,  and  other  unavoidable  accidents  of     Greek  ceremonies,  thinking  he  could  not  begin  his 
war  ;  feveral  ftreets  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and     reign  with  a  more  popular  act.     But  thus  he  involved 
choaked  up  with  rubbifh,  &c.     Thefe  objects  gave  the     himfelf  in  difficulties  ftill  greater  than  before.  Though 
emperor  no  frnall  concern,  and  kindled  in  him  a  delire     Michael  had  not  been  able  fully  to  reconcile  his  Greek 
of  reftoring  the  city  to  its  former  luftre.     In  the  mean     fubjeefs  to  the  Latin  ceremonies,  yet  he  had  in  fome 
time,  looking  upon  Alexius  as  the  reftorer  of  his  coun-     degree  accomplifhcd  his  purpofe.     The  Latins  had  rot 
try,  he  caufed  him  to  be  clad  in  magnificent  robes;     a  confiderable  footing  in  the  city,  and  defended  their 
placed  with  his  own  hand  a  crown  on  his  head;  or-     ceremonies  with  great  obftinacy  ;  fo  that  the  empire 
dered  him  to  be  conducted  through  the  city,  as  it  were     was  again  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  imprudent 
ia  triumph ;  decreed  that  for  a  whole  year  the  name     ftep. 

of  Alexius  ihould  be  joined  in  the  public  prayers  with  All  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  continuing  their  War  v/ith 

bis  own  :  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fo  great     encroachments  on  the  empire,  which  had  it  not  been  the  Turks. 
and  glorious  an  action,  he  commanded  his  ftatue  to  be     for  the  crufades  publifned  againft  them  by  the  Pope, 
erected  on  a  ftately  pillar  of  marble  before  the  church     they  would  in  all   probability  have  made   themfelves 

mailers  of  before  this  time.  They  were  now,  how- 
ever, very  fuccefsfully  oppefed  by  Conftantine  the 
emperor's  brother  :  but  his  valour  rendered  him  fuf- 
pected  by  the  emperor ;  in  confluence  of  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  along  with  feveral  perfons  of  great 
diftinction.  On  the  removal  of  this  brave  commander, 
the  Turks,  under  the  famous  Othoman,  made  them- 
felves mailers  of  feveral  places  in  Phrygia,  Caria,  and 
Bithynia  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  of  the  city  of  Nice. 


of  the  Apoftles.  His  next  care  was  to  re-p-€ople  the 
city,  many  Greek  families  having  wirhdrawn  from  it 
while  it  was  held  by  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins 
now  preparing  to  return  to  their  refpeclive  countries. 
The  former  were  recalled  home  ;  and  the  latter,  in 
regard  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on,  were  al- 
lowed many  valuable  privileges,  which  induced  them 
not  to  remove.  The  Greeks  were  allowed  to  live  in 
one  of  the  mod  beautiful  quarters  of  the  city,  to  be 


governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  to     To  put  a  flop  to  their  conquefts,  the  emperor  difpatch 


trade  without  paying  cuftoms  or  taxes  of  any  kind. 
Great  privileges  were  likewife  granted  to  the  natives 
of  Venice  and  Pifa,  which  encouraged  them  to  lay 
aiide  all  thoughts  of  removing,  and  the  trade  they 
carried  on  proved  afterwards  highly  advantageous  to 
the  ftate. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  thefe  regulations 
were  altered.  The  emperor  being  foon  after  informed 
that  Bald  \  in,  lately  expelled  from  Conitantinople,  had 
married  his  daughter  to  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  and 
given  him,  by  way  of  dowry,  the  imperial  city  itfelf, 
he  ordered  the  Genoefe,  who  were  become  very  nu- 
merous, to  remove  firft  to  Heraclea,  and  afterwards 
to  Galata,  where  ihey  continued.  As  for  the  Pifans 
and  Venetian;,  who  were  not  fo  numerous  and  weal- 
thy, they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  city.  Pa- 
leologus, though  he  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  and  was  poirelfed  of  abfolute  fovereignty, 
was  as  yet  only  guardian  to  the  young  emperor  John 
Lafcaris,  then  about  12  years  of  age.  But  having  now 
(etrled  the  ftate,  and  having  gained  the  affections  both 


itursaiices 

occasioned  0f  natives  and  foreigners,  he  began  to  think  of  fecn 

by  the 

treachery 

of  Paieolo- 

gU5. 


ring  himfelf  and  his  pofterity  in  the  full  enjoyment  of     their  affiftance 


ed  againft  them  Philanthropcnus  and  Libadarius,  two 
officers  of  great  experience  in  war.  The  former 
gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy  ;  but  being 
elated  with  his  fuccefs,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor.  This  rebellion,  however,  was  foon  fup- 
prefled,  Philanthrop'enus  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
men  :  but  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  thefe  intef- 
tine  commotions,  not  only  extended  their  dominions 
in  Afia,  bat  conquered  moil  of  the  iilanas  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and  being  mailers  at  fca,  infefted  the 
coafts  of  the  empire,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

From  this  time  the  Roman  empire  tended  faft  to 
diifolution.  After  the  revolt  of  Philanthropenus,  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  truft  his  fubjects,  and  there- 
fore hired  the  Maflagetes  to  affift  him  :  but  they,  ber 
having  in  a  carelefs  manner,  were.  £rft  defeated  by 
tlicii  enemies,  and  afterwards  turned  their  arms  a- 
gainft  thofe  they  came  to  affill.  He  next  applied  to 
the  Catalans,  who  behaved  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 
having  ravaged  the  few  places  left  the  emperor  in 
,   returned  into  Europe,  and  called  the  Turks  to 


the  empire  ;  and  for  this  reafon  cruelly  ordered  the 
eyes  of  the  young  prince  to  be  put  out,  pretending 
that  none  but  himfelf  had.  any  right  to  the  city  or  em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  which  he  alone  had  recovered 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Latins. 

This  piece  of  treachery  and  inhumanity  involved  him 
•  :i  great  troubles.     The  patriarch  immediately  excom- 


152 


This  happened  in  the  year  1292,  and  was  the  firft  Their  firft 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.     Thisenterprize,  appearance 
however,  was  uuinccefsful.     Having  loaded  themfelves  in  Europe. 
with  booty,   they  offered  to  d  part  quietly  if  they  were 
allowed  a  fefe  pafiage,  and    (hips  to  tranfport  them  16  ■ 
Ana.     To  this  the  emperor,  willing  to  get  rid  of  fuch 
troublefome  gueils,  readily  confejited,  aid  ordered  the 
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vcflels  to  be  got  read/  with  all  poffible  expedition. 
But  the  Greek  officers  observing  the  iramenfe  booty 
with  which  they  were  loaded,  reiolved  to  fall  upon 
them  in  the  night,  and  cut  them  all  off  at  once.  This 
fcheme,  however,  was  not  managed  with  fuch  fecrecy 
but  that  the  Turks  had  notice  of  it,  and  therefore  pre- 
pared for  their  defence.  They  firft  furprifed  a  flrong 
caftle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  found  means  to 
acquaint  their  countrymen  in  Alia  with  their  danger- 
ous iituation.  Their  brethren,  enticed  with  the  hopes 
of  booty,  were  not  long  of  coming  to  their  affiftance  ; 
and  having  croffed  the  Hellefpont  in  great  numbers, 
ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  making  excurlions  to 
the  very  gates  of  Conftantinople.  At  laft  the  empe- 
ror determined  to  root  them  out ;  and  accordingly 
marched  againft  them  with  all  his  forces,  the  country 
people  flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  Turks 
at  firft  gave  themfelves  over  for  loft  ;  but  finding  the 
Greeks  negligent  of  difcipline,  they  attacked  their  ar- 
my unexpectedly,  utterly  defeated  it,  and  made  them- 
felves mafters  of"  the  camp.  After  this  unexpected  vic- 
tory, they  continued  for  two  years  to  ravage  Thrace  in 
the  moft  terrible  manner.  At  laft,  however,  they 
were  defeated  ;  and  being  afterwards  Unit  up  in  the 
Cherfonefus,  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces  or  taken. 

Soon  after  new  commotions  took  place  in  this  un- 
happy empire,  of  which  the  Turks  did  not  fail  to  take 
the  advantage.  In  1327  they  made  themfelves  ma- 
fters of  molt  of  the  cities  on  the  Mseander;  and,  a- 
mong  the  reft,  of  the  itrong  and  important  city  of 
Prufa  in  Bkhynia.  The  next  year,  however,  Otho- 
man,  who  may  jultly  be  ftyled  the  founder  of  the 
Turkifh  monarchy,  being  dead,  the  emperor  laid  hold 
of  that  opportunity  to  recover  Nice,  and  fome  other 
important  places,  from  the  infields.  But  thefe  were 
loll  the  year  following,  together  with  Abydus  and 
Nicomedia :  and  in  1330  a  peace  was  concluded  upon 
condition  that  they  mould  keep  all  their  conquefts. 
This  peace  they  obferved  no  longer  than  ferved  their 
own  purpofes  ;  for  new  commotions  breaking  out  in 
the  empire,  they  purfued  their  conquefts,  and  by  the 
year  1357  had  reduced  all  Alia.  They  next  palled  the 
Hellefpont  under  the  conduct  of  Solyman  the  fon,  or 
as  others  will  have  it,  the  brother  of  Orchanes,  the.  fuc- 
ceffbr  of  Othoman,  and  feized  on  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the 
European  fide.  Soon  after  the  Turkifh  fultan  died,  and 
'-  was  fucceeded  by  Amurath.  He  extended  the  con- 
quefts of  his  predecefTors,  and  in  a  (hort  time  reduced  all 
Thrace,  making  Adrianople  the  feat  of  his  empire.  A- 
murath  was  (lain  by  treachery  in  a  little  time  after,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bajazet.  This  prince  greatly 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  new  conquefts.  In  a  fliort 
lime  he  reduced  the  countries  of  ThefTaly,  Macedon, 
Phocis,  Peloponnefus,  Myfia,  and  Bulgaria,  driving 
out  the  defpois  or  petty  princes  who  ruled  there.  E- 
lated  with  his  frequent  victories,  he  began  to  look  up- 
on the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom  nothing  was  now 
left  but  the  city  of  Conftantinople  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  as  his  valTal.  Accordingly  he  fent  him 
an  arrogant  and  haughty  meffage,  commanding  him  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  fend  his  fon  Manuel  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  military  expeditions.  This  demand 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  comply  with,  but  diedfoon 
after  in  the  year  1392. 

Manuel  no  fooner  heard  of  his  father's  death  than 


hehaftened  to  Conftantinople,  without  taking  leave  of 
the  fultan,  or  acquainting  him  with  the  reaions  of  his 
fudden  departure.  At  this  Bajazet  was  lo  highly  of- 
fended, that  he  paffed  with  great  expedition  out  of 
Bithynia  into  Thrace,  ravaged  the  country  adjoining 
to  Conftantinople,  and  at  laft  invefted  the  city  itfelf 
both  by  fea  and  land.  In  this  extremity  Manuel  had 
recou rfe  to  the  weftern  princes  ;  who  fent  him  an  army 
of  130,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sigifmund 
king  of  Hungary,  and  John  count  of  Nevers.  But 
though  the  weftern  troops  proved  at  firft  fuccefsful, 
they  were  in  the  end  defeated  with  great  flaughter 
by  Bajazet,  who  then  returned  to  the  liege  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever.  As  he  found,  however, 
that  the  citizens  were  determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
laft,  he  applied  to  John,  the  fon  of  Manuel's  elder  bro- 
ther, who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  Ma- 
nuel himfelf.  With  him  he  entered  into  a  private 
agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  Bajazet  was  to  place 
John  upon  the  throne  of  Conftantinople  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  John  was  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Turks, 
and  remove  the  imperial  feat  to  Peloponnefus,  which 
the  fultan  promifed  to  relinquifli  to  him  and  his  pofte- 
rity.  At  the  lame  time  he  fent  deputies  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Conftantinople,  offering  to  withdraw  his 
army,  and  ceafe  from  further  hostilities,  provided  they 
expelled  Manuel  and  placed  John  upon  the  throne. 
This  propofal  rent  the  city  into  two  factions  ;  but 
Manuel  prevented  the  mifchiefs  which  were  ready  to 
enfue,  by  a  voluntary  rclignation,  upon  condition  that 
he  mould  be  allowed  to  retire  to  whatever  place  he 
thought  proper  with  his  wife  and  children. 

With  this  condition  John  readily  complied  ;  and 
Manuel  having  received  him  into  the  city,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  palace,  fet  fail  for  Venice.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  courts  of  all  the  weftern  prin- 
ces to  folicit  their  affiftance  againft  the  Turks,  whofc 
power  was  grown  formidable  to  all  Europe.  He  was 
every  where  received  with  the  greateft  demonftra- 
tions  of  efteem,  and  promifed  large  fupplies  ;  all  Chri- 
ftendom  being  now  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  in- 
fidels. 

In  the  mean  time  Bajazet  did  not  fail  to  put  John 
in  mind  of  his  promife  ;  but  the  citizens  refilling  to 
comply  with  fuch  a  fcandalons  treaty,  the  fiege  was 
renewed,  and  the  city  alfaulted  with  more  fury  than 
ever.  When  it  was  already  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity, news  were  brought  the  fultan  that  Tamerlane, 
the  victorious  Tartar,  having  over-run  all  the  Eaft 
with  incredible  celerity,  had  now  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  Turks,  and  was  preparing  to  break  into 
Syria.  Bajazet,  alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened 
him,  raifed  the  fiege  in  great  hafte,  and  advanced 
againft  Tamerlane  with  a  very  numerous  and  well-dif- 
ciplined  army ;  but  the  Tartar  totally  defeated  and  took 
him  prifoner,  after  having  cut  moft  of  his  men  inpieces : 
and  thus  Conftantinople  was  preferved  for  the  prefent. 

But  this  relief  was  of  fhort  duration.  In  t  424  the 
city  was  again  befieged  by  Amurath  II.  The  inha- 
bitants defended  themfelves  with  great  bravery  ;  but 
muft  in  the  end  have  fubmitted,  had  not  the  emperor 
prevailed  upon  the  prince  of  Caramania  to  counte- 
nance an  impoftor  and  pretender  to  the  Turkifh  throne. 
This  obliged  Amurath  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  march 
with  all  his  forces  againft  the  ufurper,  whom  he  foon 
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Conflan-  reduced.  Having  then  no  other  enemies  to  contend  He 
tinopolitan  with,  he  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
Jiiftory.  army  ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near, 
he  took  and  plundered  Theffalouica,  as  he  did  alfo 
moil  of  the  cities  of  iEtolia,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia. 
From  Greece  he  marched  into  Servia ;  which  country 
he  foon  reduced.  He  next  broke  into  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  beiieged  the  ftrong  city 
of  Belgrade;  but  here  he  met  with  a  vigorous  repulfe, 
no  fewer  than  15,000  Turks  being  (lain  by  the  Chri- 
flians  in  one  fally,  which  obliged  the  fultan  to  drop  the 
enterprize  and  retire. 

In  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated 
John  Hunniades,  who  cut  great  numbers  of  his  men 
in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  fly  with  precipita- 
tion. Not  long  after  he  gained  a  itill  more  complete 
victory  over  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Tranfylvania, 
with  the  lofs  of  only  3000  of  his  own  men,  whereas 
20,000  of  the  Turks  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  almoft  an  equal  number  in  the  purfuit.  Amurath, 
who  was  then  at  Adrianople,  lent  an  army  into  Tran- 
fylvania far  more  numerous  than  the  former;  but 
they  were  attended  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  cut 
off  almoft  to  a  man  by  the  brave  Hungarian.  He 
160  gained  feveral  other  victories  no  lefs  remarkable  ; 
He  is  at  laft  but  was  at  laft  entirely  defeated  in  1448;  and  with 
defeated,  this  defeat  ended  all  hopes  of  preferving  the  Roman 
empire.  The  unhappy  emperor  was  now  obliged  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  300,000  afpers  to  the  fultan ; 
and  to  yield  up  to  him  fome  Itrong  holds  which  he 
ftill  held  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  However,  as  he  doubt- 
ed not  but  Amurath  would  foon  attempt  to  become 
mafter  df  the  city  itfelf,  he  renewed  the  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  hoping  that  this  would 
induce  the  weftern  princes  to  affift  him  in  the  defence 
of  the  city  againft  the  Turks.  This  union  produced 
great  difturbances,  which  the  emperor  did  not  long 
furvive,  bit  died  in  1448,  leaving  the  empire,  now 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Couftantinople,  to  his  bro- 
ther Conftantine. 


Amurath  the  Turkifh  fultan  died  in  1450,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Mohammed.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  rei<m  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Conftan- 
tine,  and  pretended  a  great  deiire  to  live  in  friend- 
fhip  with  him  and  the  other  Chriitian  princes;  but  no 
fooner  had  he  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which  he  was 
eno-ao-ed  with  Ibrahim  kin?:  of  Caramania,  than  he 
built  a  ftrono-  fort  on  the  European  tide  of  the  Bofpho- 
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had  in  his  camp  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  prodigious    Conftan- 
fize,  which  is  faid  to  have  carried  a  ball  of  ico  pounds  tinopolitan 

h;fiory. 


weight,  made  of  hard  black  (tone  brought  from  the 
Euxine  Sea.  With  this  vaft  piece  the  enemy  made 
feveral  breaches  in  the  walls;  which,  however,  were 
repaired  with  incredible  expedition  by  the  belicgcd. 
But  Mohammed,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  liege, 
caufed  new  levies  to  be  made  throughout  his  extenfive 
dominions,  by  which  his  army  was  foon  increafed  to 
near  400,000  men;  while  the  garrifon  con  lifted  only 
of  oo:.o  regular  troops,  viz.  6oco  Greeks  and  soco 
Genoefe  and  Venetians.  As  the  enemy  continued  to 
batter  the  walls  day  and  night  without  intermiifion,  a 
great  part  of  them  was  at  laft  beaten  down  ;  but  while 
the  Turks  were  bufy  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  in  order 
to  give  the  affault,  anew  wall  was  built.  This  threw 
the  tyrant  into  a  prodigious  rage,  which  was  greatly 
heightened  when  he  faw  his  whole  fleet  worfted  by  five 
fhips,  four  of  which  were  laden  with  corn  from  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  the  others  with  all  manner  of  provifions 
from  the  ifle  of  Chios.  Thefe  opened  themfelvcs  a 
way  through  the  whole  Turkifh  fleet  ;  and,  to  the 
inexpreffible  joy  of  the  Chriftians  ;  at  laft  got  fafe  into 
the  harbour. 

The  Turks  attempted  feveral  times  to  force  the  ha 
ven;  but  all  their  efforts  proving  ineffectual,  Moham 
med  formed  a  defign  of  conveying  80  galleys  over  land  leys  over 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  miles  into  it.  This  he  accom-  land  into 
plifhed  by  means  of  certain  engines,  the  contrivance  of the  tavea' 
a  renegado;  and  having  then  either  taken  or  funk  all 
the  fhips  contained  in  it,  he  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  built 
over  it  with  furpriling  expedition.  By  this  means  the 
city  was  laid  open  to  an  affault  from  that  fide  like- 
wife.  The  place  was  now  affaulted  on  all  fides;  and 
Conftantine  being  well  apprifed  that  he  could  not  long 
hold  out  againft  fuch  a  mighty  fleet  and  fo  numerous 
an  army,  fent  deputies  to  Mohammed,  offering  to  ac- 
knowledge himfelf  his  vaffal,  by  paying  him  yearly 
what  tribute  he  fhonld  think  proper  to  impofe,  provi- 
ded he  raifed  the  fiege  and  withdrew.  The  tyrant 
anfwered  that  he  was  determined  at  all  events  to  be- 
come mafter  of  the  city:  but  if  the  emperor  deliver- 
ed it  up  forthwith,  he  would  yield  up  to  him  Pelopon- 
nefus,  and  other  provinces  to  his  brothers,  which  they 
mould  enjoy  peaceably  as  his  friends  and  allies  :  but  if 
he  held  out  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  fuffered  it  to  be 
taken  by  affault,  he  would  put  him  and  the  whole  no- 
bility to  the  fword,  abandon  the  city  to  be  plunder 
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rus,  oppolite  to  another  in  Afia  ;  in  both  of  which  he  ed  by  his  foldiers,  and  carry  the  inhabitants  into  cap- 
placed  ftrong  garrifons.  Thefe  two  caftles  command- 
ed the  Straits ;  and  the  former  being  but  five  miles 
from  the  city,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up.  This 
foon  produced  a  mifunderftanding  between  him  and 
the  emperor,  which  ended  in  the  fiege  of  the  city. 
The  fiege  commenced  on  the  fixth  of  April  1453* 
Mohammed's  numerous  forces  covering  the  plains  be- 
fore it  on  the  land-fide,  and  a  fleet  of  300  fail  block- 
ing; it  up  by  fea.^  The  emperor,  however,  had  taken 
care  to  fecure  the  haven  in  which  were  three  large 
fhips,  20  fmall  ones,  and  a  great  number  of  galleys, 
by  means  of  a  chain  drawn  crofs  the  entrance.  Mo- 
hammed began  the  fiege  by  planting  batteries  as  near 
the  city  as  he  could,  and  railing;  mounts  in  feveral  pla- 
ces as  high  3s  the  walls  themfelves,  whence  the  be- 
iieged were  inceffantly  galled  with  fhowexs  of  arrows. 
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tivity. 

This  condition  was  rafhly  rejected  by  the  emperor; 
who  thereby  involved  himfelf  and  all  his  fubjects  in  the 
moft  terrible  calamity.     The  fiege  was  renewed  with 
more  vigour  than  ever,  and  continued  till  the  25th  of       ^ 
May  ;  when  a  report  being  fpread  in  the  Turkifh  camp  a  mutiny 
that  a  mighty  army  was  advancing  in  full  march  to  the  in  the 
relief  of  the  city  under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Turkifh 
John  Hunniades,  the  common  foldiers,  feized  with  a  camp, 
panic,  began  to  mutiny,  and  prefs  Mohammed  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  break  up  the  fiege.      Nay,  they 
openly  threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately abandon  the  enterprize  and  retire  from  before 
the  city,  which  they  defpaired  of  being  able  to  reduce 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fnppofed  fuccours.     Moham- 
med was  upon  the  point  of  complying  with  their  de- 
mand^ 
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Conftan-    mand,  when  he  was  advifed  by  Zagan,  a  Turkiih  of-     means  to  make  their  efcape  while  the  Turks  were  bu-    Conflaft- 
tinopolitaii  ficer  of  great  intrepidity,  and  an  irreconcileable  enemy     fied  in  plundering  the  city.     Thefe  embarking  on  five  tincpolitaa 


hiitory. 
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to  the  Chriftian  name,  to  give  without  lofs  of  time  a 
general  affault.  To  this  he  faid  the  foldiery,  how- 
ever mutinous,  would  not  be  averfe,  provided  the  fal- 
tan  folemnly  proinifed  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plun- 
dered by  them.  As  fuch  an  advice  belt  faked  the  hu- 
mour of  Mohammed,  he  readily  embraced  it ;  and 
caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  publiihed  throughout  the 
camp,  declaring,  that  he  gave  up  to  his  lbldiers  all  the 
wealth  of  that  opulent  city,  requiring  to  himfelfonly 
the  empty  houfes. 

The  delire  of  plunder  foon  got  the  better  of  that 
fear  which  had  feized  the  Turkiih  army,  and  they  un- 
animously defired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack.  Here- 
upon Conftantine  was  fummoned  for  the  laft  time  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  with  a  promife  of  his  life  and  li- 
berty ;  but  to  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  unalter- 
ably determined  either  to  defend  the  city  or  to  perifli 
with  it.  The  attack  began  at  three  in  the  morning 
on  Tuefday  the  29'ih   of  May  ;  fuc'h  troops  were  firft 


fhips  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived  fafe  in  Italy  ;  where,  hi^T- 
with  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  they  revived  the 
liberal  fciences,  which  had  long  been  neglected  in  the 
Weft.  After  the  expiration  of  three  days,  Moham- 
med commanded  his  foldiers  to  forbear  all  further  ho- 
ftiliues  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  then  put  an  end  to  as 
cruel  a  pillage  and  maffacre  as  any  mentioned  in  hi- 
ftory.  The  next  day  he  made  his  public  and  trium- 
phal entry  into  Conftantinople,  and  chofe  it  for  the 
feat  of  the  Turkiih  empire,  which  it  has  continued  to 
be  ever  fince.  r68 

This  city  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Iflampal,  and  Prefent 
by  the  Greeks  Iftampoli  or  Stampoli,     It  is  feated  atil.ateo* 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  Romania,  on  a  final  1  neck  of  Clty- 
land  which  advances  towards  Natolia,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  in  breadth.     The 
feaof  Marmora  waflies  its  walls  on  the  fouth,  and  a 
gulph  of  the  channel  of  Conftantinople  does  the  fame 
on  the  north.     It  is  delightfully  fituated  between  the 


employed  as  the  fultan  valued  leafl,  and  deligned  them     Black  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  from  \\  hence  it  is  fup- 

Chriftians,  who     plied  with  all  ueceffaries.     The  grand  feignior's  pa- 


for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  tire  the  Ch 
made  a  prodigious  havock  of  that  diforderly  multi- 
tude. After  the  carnage  had  lafted  fome  hours,  the 
Janizaries  and  other  frelh  troops  advanced  in  good  or 
der,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour. 
The  Chriitians  fummoning  all  their  courage  and  refo- 
lution,  twice  repulfed  the  enemy ;  but  being  in  the 
end  quite  fpeiu,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  ftand 
their  ground;  fo  that  the  enemy  in  feveral  places 
broke  into  the  city.     In  the  mean  time  Juftiniani,  the 


lace,  called  the  Seraglio,  is  feated  on  the  fea-fide,  and 
is  furrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  fe- 
parated from  the  city  by  canals.  It  is  faid  the  harbour 
will  eaflly  hold  120c  ihips.  The  number  of  houfes 
muft  needs  be  prodigious,  fince  one  fire  has  burnt 
down  30,000  in  a  day,  without  greatly  changing  the 
afpecl:  of  the  city.  However,  in  general,  they  are 
but  mean,  efpecially  on  the  outfide,  where  there  arc 
few  or  no  windows  ;  and  the  ftrects  being  narrow, 


commander   of  the   Genosfe  and    a    felccc    body  of     gives   them  a  melancholy  look.     They  reckon    that 
Greeks,    having  received  two   wounds,    one   in  the     there  are  3770  ftreets,  fmall  and  great,  but  they  are 
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thigh  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  was  fo  difheartened, 
that  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  Galata,  where 
he  fojn  after  died  of  grief.  His  men,  difmayed  at 
the  fudden  flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted 
Bravery  of  their  pofts  and  fled  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  How- 
the  empc-  ever  the  emperor,  attended  with  a  few  of  the  moft  rc- 
ror.  folute  among  the  nobility,  ftill  kept  his  poft,  ftriving 

with  unparalleled  refolution  to  oppofe  the  multitude 
of  barbarians  that  nowT  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 
But  being  in  the  end  overpowered  with  numbers,  and 
feeing  all  his  friends  lie  dead  on  the  ground,  "  What ! 


feldom  or  never  clean ;  and  the  people  are  infefted 
with  the  plague  almoft  every  year.  The  inhabitants 
are  half  Turks,  two-thirds  of  the  other  half  Chriftians, 
and  the  reft  Jews.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  an- 
cient monuments  ftill  remaining,  and  particularly  the 
fuperb  temple  of  Sophia,  which  is  turned  into  a  mofque, 
and  far  furpaffes  all  the  reft.  The  ftreet  called  ddri- 
a-nopU  is  the  lo::geft  and  broadeft  in  the  city ;  and  the 
bazars,  or  bezefteins,  are  the  markets  for  felling  all 
forts  of  merchandize.  The  old  and  the  new  are  pretty 
near  each  other :  and  are  large  fquare  buildings,  co- 


ined he  aloud)  is  there  no  Chriftian  left  alive  to  ftrike  vered  with  domes,  and  fupporr-d  by  arches  and  pila- 

offmyhead  ?"   He  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words,  fters.     The  new  is  the  beft,  and  contains  all  forts  of 

when  one  of  the  enemy,  not  knowing  him,  gave  him  goods  which  are  there  expofed  to  fale.     The  market 

a  deep  cut  acrofs  the  face  wixh  his  fabre  ;   and  ar  the  for  flave's,  uf  both  fexes,  is  not  far  off;  and  the  Jews 

fame  time,  another  coining  behind  him,  with  a  blow  arc  the  principal  merchants,  who  bring  them  hereto 

on  the   back  part  of  his  head  laid   him  dead  oh  the  be  fold.     There  are  a  great  number  of  young  girls 

ground.     After  the   death  of  the   emperor,  the  few  brought  from  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Rufila,  Min- 

Chriftians  that  were  left  alive  betook   themfelves   to  grelia,  and  Georgia,  for  the   fcrvice   of  the  Turks, 

flight;  and  the  Turks,  meeting  with  no  further  oppo-  who  generally  buy  i.hem  for  their  feragiios.    The  great 

fition,  entered  the  city,  which  they  filled  with  blood  fquare,  near  the  moique  of  fultan  Bajazet,  is  the  place 


166 
Ha  is  kil- 
led. 

167 
The  town 
plundered 
and  rhe  in-  alK]  flaiigbtei 


habitants 
rnaflacrcd. 


•.     They  gave  no  quarter,  but  pic  all  they  for  public  diverfions,  where  the  jugglers  and  mounte- 

mct  to  the   fword,  without  diftincYion.     Many  thou-  banks  play  a  great  variety   of  tricks.     The  circumfe- 

fands  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  but  they  rencc-  ot  this  city  is  by  feme  faid  to  be  15  miles,  and 

were  all  maflacred  in  their  afylum  by  the  enraged  bar-  by  Mr  Tournefort  23  miles;  ro  which  if  we  add  the 

barians;  who,  prompted  by  their  natural  cruelty,  the  fuburbs,  it  may  be  34  miles  in  con.pafs.     The  fuburb 

delire  of  revenge,  and  love  of  booty,  fpared  no  place  called  Fera  is  charmingly  lituated  ;  and  is  the  place 

nor  perfon.     Mod:  of  the  nobility  were,  by  the  fultan's  where  the  ambaffadors  of  England,  France,  Venice, 

orders,  cutoff,  and  the  reft  kept  for  purpofes   more  and  Holland,  refide.     This  chy  is  built  in  the  form  of 

grevious  than  death  itfelf.     Many  of  the  inhabitants,  a  triangle;  and  as  the  ground  rifes  gradually,  there  is 


mono;  whom  were  fome  men  of  great  learning,  found     a  view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  fea. 


ihe  public 
buildings, 
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Conuat     buildings,  fuch  as  the  palaces,  the  inofques,  bagnios, 
1         and  caravan faries  for  the  entertainment  of  ft  rangers, 
Tonflitu-   aremany  of  them  very  magnificent.     E.  Long.  20.  20. 
N.  Lat.  41.  4. 

CONSTAT,  inlaw,  the  name  of  a  certificate  which 
the  clerk  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the  exchequer 
make  at  the  requeft  of  any  perfon  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  in  that  court  for  the  difcharge  of  any  thing  ; 
and  the  effect  of  it  is,  die  certifying  what  does  conjlare 
upon  record  touching  the  matter  in  queftion. — A  con- 
flat  is  held  to  be  fuperior  to  a  certificate;  becaufe  this 
may  err  or  fail  in  its  contents  ;  that  cannot,  as  certify- 
ing nothing  but  what  is  evident  upon  record. 

Alfo  the  exemplification  under  the  great  feal  of  the 
inrolment  of  any  letters-patent  is  called  a  conjlat. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  aftronomy,  a  fyftem  of 
feveral  ftars  that  are  feen  in  the  heavens  near  to  one 
another.  Aftronomers  not  only  mark  out  the  flars, 
but,  that  they  may  better  bring  them  into  order,  they 
diftinp-uifh  them  by  their  fituation  and  pofition  in  re- 
fpecl  to  each  other  ;  and  therefore  they  diflribute 
them  into  afterifms  or  conflellations,  allowing  feveral 
flars  to  make  up  one  conftellation :  and  for  the  better 
diilinguifhing  and  obferving  them,  they  reduce  the 
conflellations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men,  bulls, 
bears,  &c. ;  or  to  theimages  of  fome  things  known,  as 
of  a  crown,  a  harp,  a  balance,  &c. ;  or  give  them  the 
names  of  thofe  whofe  memories,  in  conlideration  of 
fome  notable  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  tranfmit  to 
future  ages. 

The  divifion  of  the  flars  by  images  and  figures  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as  aflronomy 
itfelf :  for  in  the  moft  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion, 
Arcturus,  and  the  Pleiades,  are  mentioned ;  and  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  conflellations  in 
the  writings  of  the  firft  poets,  Homer  and  Hefiod. 

The  ancients,  in  their  divifion  of  the  firmament, 
took  in  only  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  dif- 
tributing  it  into  48  conflellations ;  but  the  modern 
aftronomers  comprehend  the  whole  flarry  firmanent, 
dividing  it  into  three  regions.  See  Astronomy- 
Jndex. 

CONSTERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers 
to  be  an  excefs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government 
of  our  admiration  and  fear :  or  fuch  an  immoderate 
degree  of  fear  as  confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapa- 
citates a  perfon  for  confultation  and  execution. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  medicine,  ahardnefs  of  the 
belly,  with  great  coftivenefs.     See  Costiveness. 

CONSTITUENT  part,  in  phyfiology,  an  effen- 
tial  part  in  the  compofition  of  any  thing,  differing 
little  from  what  is  otherwife  called  element  or  prin- 
ciple. 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  policy,  %nifie3 
the  form  of  government  eftablilheu  in  any  country  or 
kingdom. 

C o  k  s x  1  t ut  1  o  :i  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance,  d eciilon, 
regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  any  fuperior, 
cccl-efiaftieal  or  civil. 
Vol.  V. 


Aptfioiieal  CoxsriT'srr.y.  a  collection  of  regula-   Oonftim* 
tions  attributed  to  the  apoftles,  and   fuppoied  :o  have      tion'. 

been  collected  by  St  Clement,  whofe  name  they  like-  v~~v "* 

wife  bear. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  thauthcy  are 
fpnrious,  and  that  St  Clement  had  no  hand  in  them.. 
They  appeared  firft  in  the  4th  age,  but  have  been 
much  changed  and  corrupted  iince  that  time*  They 
are  divided  into  eight  books,  conlifting  of  a  great 
number  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
Chrifnar.s,  and  particularly  the  ceremonies  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  Mr  Whifton,  in  oppofition  to 
the  general  opinion,  aliens  them  to  be  a  part  of  the 
facred  writing,  dictated  by  the  apoftks  in  their  meet- 
ings, and  written  down  from  their  own  mouth  by  St 
Clement;  and  intended  as  a.fuppkment  to  the  New 
Teftament,  or  rather  as  a  fyftem  of  Chriflian  faith, 
and  polity.  The  reafori  why  the  Conftitutions  are 
fufpected  by  the  orthodox,  and  perhaps  the  reafon  al- 
fo why  their  genuinenefs  is  defended  by  Mr  Whiltcn, 
is,  that  they  feem  to  favour  Arianifm. 

Constitution,  in  a  phy lical  fenfe,  fignifies  the 
particular  temperature  of  the  body. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  fays  Dr  Percival,  the  revo- 
lution which  hath  taken  place,  within  this  century,  in 
the  conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Inflam- 
matory difeafes  more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general, 
are  much  lefs  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progrefs  than 
formerly  (a)  ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  the  fame  antiphlogi- 
ftic  method  of  cure  that  was  praclifed  with  fuccefs  100 
years  ago.  The  experienced  Sydenham  makes  40 
ounces  of  blood  the  mean  quantity  to  be  drawn  in  the 
acute  rhenmatifm;  whereas  this  difeafe,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  London  hofpitals,  will  not  bear  above  half 
that  evacuation.  Vernal  intermittents  are  frequently 
cured  by  a  vomit  and  the  bark,  without  venefefiion  ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  at  prefent  they  are  accompanied 
with  fewer  fymptoms  of  inflammation  than  they  were 
wont  to  be.  This  advantageous  change,  however,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
numerous  clafs  of  nervous  ailments,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown  to  our  anceftors ;  but  which  now  prevail 
univerfally,  and  are  complicated  with  almoft  every  o- 
ther  diftemper.  The  bodies  of  men  are  enfeebled 
and  enervated ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obferve 
very  high  degrees  of  irritability,  under  the  external 
appearance  of  great  ftrength  and  robuftntfs.  The 
hypochondria,  palfies,  cachexies,  dropfies,  and  all  thofe 
difeafes  which  arife  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  in 
our  days  endemic  every  where ;  and  the  hyfterics, 
which  ufed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  women,  as  the  name 
itfelf  indicates,  now  attack  both  fexes  indifcriminate- 
ly.  It  is  evident  that  fo  great  a  revolution  could  not 
be  effected  without  a  concurrence  of  many  caufes ;  but 
amongft  thefe  (according  to  Dr  Percival),  the  pre- 
fent general  ufe  of  tea  *  holds  the  firft  and  principal  *  See  7V«. 
rank.  The  fecond  place  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
excefs  in  fpiriiuous  liquors.  This  pernicious  euflom, 
in  many  inflances  at  kaft,  owes  its  rife  to  the  former, 


B 


which, 


(A)  The  decreafe  in  the  violence  of  inflammatory  difeafes  may  perhaps  in  part  be  afcribed  to  the  prefent 
improved  method  of  treating  them.     Moderate  evacuations,  cool  air,  acefcent  diet,  and  the  liberal  ufe  of  fa- 
line  and  anrimctaia]  medicines,  are  better  adapted  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fevers,  than  copious  bleedings,  fti 
Ululating  purgatives,  and  profufe  fweats  excited  by  theriaca  and  mithridate. 
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ConflriAor  which,  by  the  lownefs  and  depreffion  of  fpirits  it  oc- 
calions,  renders  it  almoft  neceilary  to  have  reconrfe  to 
fomething  cordial  and  exhilarating.  And  hence  pro- 
ceed thoi'e  odious  and  difgraceful  habits  of  intempe- 
rance, with  which  many  of  the  fofter  fex  are  now,  alas  ! 
chargeable. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  on  account  of  their  conftringing  or  doling 
fome  of  the  orifices  of  the  body. 

CONS  FRICTION1,  in  geometry,  is  the  drawing 
fuch  lines,  fuch  a  figure,  &c.  as  are  previously  necef- 
fary  for  making  any  demonstration  appear  more  plain 
and  undeniable. 

Construction  of  Equations,     See  Eqjuations. 

Construction,  in  grammar;  fyntax,  or  the  ar- 
ranging and  connecting  the  words  of  a  fentence  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  language.     See  Grammar, 

aildLANGUAGE. 

Theconir.ruct.ion  is  generally  more  fimple,  eafy,  and 
direct,  in  the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  ancient: 
we  have  very  few  of  thofe  inversions  which  occafton 
fo  much  embarrallment  and  obfcivrity  in  the  Latin ; 
our  thoughts  are  ufually  delivered  in  the  fame  order 
wherein  the  imagination  conceives  them  :  the  nomina- 
tive cafe,  for  initance,  always  precedes  the  verb,  and 
the  verb  goes  before  the  oblique  cafes  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St.  Evremontobferves, 
ufually  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  fenfe  and 
reafon,  they  Ihould  have  begun;  and  the  elegance  of 
their  language  coniifts,  in  fome  meafure,  in  this  capri- 
cious arrangement,  or  rather  in  this  tranfpofal  and  dif- 
order  of  the  words.     See  Language. 

Construction  of  Statutes,  among  lawyers.  See  Law, 
Part  II.  n°  49. 

CONSUALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  which  were 
held  among  the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  god  Confus 
i.  e.  Neptune;  different  from  thole  other  feafts  of '.he 
fame  deity  called  Nepamalia.  They  were  introduced 
with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or  procellion  on  horfe- 
back;  becaufe  Neptune  was  reputed  to  have  firft 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  horfes ;  whence  his  furname  of 
'iwrrioe,  Equcftris. 

Evander  is  faid  to  have  firft  inftituted  this  feaft :  it 
was  re-efhbli(bed  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of 
Confus  ;  becaufe  it  was  fome  god  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Confus,  that  fuggefted  to  him  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  this 
rape  that  he  made  that  eftablithment.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  it  was  to  this  feaft  all  his  neighbours 
were  invited;  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  folem- 
nities  and  facrifices,  he  feized  the  women.  To  draw 
the  greater  concourfe  of  people,  he  gave  out,  that  he 
had  found  an  altar  hid  under  ground,  which  he  in- 
tended to  confecrate,  with  facrifices  to  the  god  to 
whom  it  had  been  originally  erected.  Thofe  who  take 
upon  them  to  explain  the  myfteries  of  the  heathen 
theology,  fay,  that  the  altar  hid  under  ground,  is  a 
fymbol  of  the  fecret  delign  of  Romulus  to  feize  his 
neighbours  wives. 

The  confualia  were  of  the  number  of  feafts  called 
facred  ;  as  being  confecrated  toadivinity — Originally 
they  were  not  diftingnimed  from  thofe  of  the  Circus  : 
whence  it  is,  that  Valerius  Maximus  fays,  that  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  was  effected  at  the  games  of  the 
Circus. 


Plutarch  obferves,  that  during  the  days  of  thisfo- 
lemnity,  horfes  and  aifes  were  left  at  relt,  and  were 
dreiled  up  with  crowns,  &c.  on  account  of  its  being 
the  feaft  of  Neptunus  Equeftris. —  Feftus  fays,  the  ca- 
valcade was  performed  with  mules  ;  it  being  an  opi- 
nion, that  this  was  the  firft  animal  ufed  to  draw  the 
car. 

Servius  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  confualia 
fell  on  the  13th  of  Anguft  ;  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Romulus,  places  them  on  the  18th,  and  the  old  Ro- 
man calendar  on  the  21ft  of  that  month. 

CONSUBSTANT1AL,  in  theology,  a  term  of 
like  import  with  co-eliential  ;  denoting  fomething  of 
the  fame  fubftance  with  another.  The  orthodox  be- 
lieve the  Son  of  God  to  be  confubftantial  with  the  Fa- 
ther. 

The  term  o^ossovoe,  confubftantial,  was  firft  adopted  by 
the  fathers  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Nice,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  orthodox  doctrine  the  more  precifely,  and  to 
lerve  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  againft  the  errors  and 
fubtleties  of  the  Arians  ;  who  owned  every  thing  ex- 
cepting the  confubftantiality. 

The  Arians  allowed,  that  the  word  was  God,  as 
having  been  made  God  ;  but  they  denied  that  he  was 
the  fame  God,  and  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  Fa- 
ther :  accordingly  they  exerted  thenrfelves  to  the  ut- 
moft  to  abolilh  the  ufe  of  the  word.  The  emperor 
Conftantine  ufed  all  his  authority  with  the  bilhops  to 
have  it  expunged  out  of  the  fymbols  ;  but  it  ftill 
maintained  itfelf,  and  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
diftinguifhing  criterion  between  an  Athanafian  and  an 
Arian. 

Sandius  will  have  it,  that  the  word  confubftantial 
was  unknown  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  but 
it  is  certain  it  had  been  before  propofed  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  wherein  Paulus  Samofatenus  had  been 
condemned  ;  though  it  had  there  the  fortune  to  be 
rejected.  Curcellaeus,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains, 
that  it  was  an  innovation  in  doctrine  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  to  admit  an  exprellion,  the  ufe  whereof  had 
been  abolilhedby  the  council  of  Antioch. 

According  to  St  Athanafms,  the  word  confubftan- 
tial was  only  condemned  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
inafmuch  as  it  implied  the  idea  of  a  pre-exiftent  mat- 
ter, prior  to  the  things  formed  thereof:  now,  in  this 
fenfe,  it  is  certain,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not 
confubftantial,  there  having  been  no  pre-exiftent  mat- 
ter. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  change 
made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharift.  The  di- 
vines of  that  profeffion  maintain,  that  after  confecra- 
tion,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  fubftan- 
tially  prefent,  together  with  the  fubftance  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  which. is  called  confuhftantiation,  or  impa- 
nation. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, inverted  with  regal  authority  for  thefpace 
of  one  year.  They  were  two  innumber,  called  confuls 
a  co?ifulendo,  and  annually  chofen  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  The  two  firft  confuls  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and 
L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  chofen  in  the  year  of  Rome 
244,  after  the  expullion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  firft 
times  of  the  republic  the  two  confuls  were  always  cho- 
fen from  Patrician  families  or  noblemen,  but  the  peo- 
ple 
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€onful.     pie  obtained  the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Rome  388, 

« '  of  electing  one  of  the  confuls  from  their  own  body, 

and  fometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  firll  conful 
among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was  required 
that  every  candidate  for  the  confullhip  mould  be  43 
years  of  age,  called  legiftmum  tcmpus.  He  was  always 
to  appear  at  the  election  as  a  private  man  without  a 
retinue,  and  it  was  requifite  before  he  canvailed  for 
the  office  to  have  difcharged  the  functions  of  quaeftor, 
edile,  and  praetor.  Sometimes  thefe  qualifications 
were  difregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was  made  a  conful 
in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his  24th.     Yonng  Ma- 


folemnly  protefted  that  they    had  done  nothing  againft    Conful 
the  laws  or  interelt  of  their  country,    but  had  faith  II 

fully  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  the  great-  Contagion, 
nefs  and  welfare  of  the  ftate.  No  man  could  be  con- 
ful two  following  years  ;  yet  this  inftitution  was  fome- 
times broken,  and  we  find  Marius  re-elec.ed  conful 
after  the  expiration  of  his  office  during  theCimbian 
war.  The  office  of  conful,  fo  dignified  during  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  tide  un- 
der the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  authority 
but  the  ufelefs  enfigns  of  original  dignity.  Even  the 
duration  of  the  office,  which  was  originally  annual,  was 


nus,  Pompey,  and  Auguftus,  were  alfo  under  the  pro-     reduced  to  two  or  three  months  by  J.  Caefar;  out  they 
per  age  when  they  were  in  veiled  with  the  office,  and     wffio  were  admitted  on  the  Erft  of  January  denomina- 


Pompey  had  never  been  quseftor  or  praetor.  The  pow- 
er of  the  confuls  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no 
fuperior  but  the  gods  and  the  laws  ;  but  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  office  their  conduct  wTas  minutely  fcru- 
tinized  by  the  people,  and  mifbehaviour  was  often  pu- 
niihed  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their  office  was 
the  pratexta,  a  robe  fringed  with  purple,  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  toga  pitta  or  palviata.  They  were 
preceded  by  12  lictors  carrying  the  fafces  or  bundles  of 
flicks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The 
axe,  as  being  the  characteriftic  rather  of  tyranny  than 
of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  fafces  by  Vale- 
rius Poplicola,  but  it  was  reftored  by  his  fuccefTor. 


ted  the  year,  and  were  called  ordinarii.  Their  fiiccef- 
fbrs  during  the  year  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
fujfefii.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of 
the  confullhip  ;  and  the  emperor  Ccmmodns  made  no 
lefs  than  25  confuls  in  one  year.  Conftantine  the 
Great  renewed  the  original  inftitution,  and  permitted 
them  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  an  officer  eftablilhed  by  vir- 
tue of  a  commiffion  from  a  king  or  ftate,  in  all  fo- 
reign countries  of  any  confiderable  trade,  to  facilitate 
and  difpatch  bufinefs,  and  protect  the  merchants  of 
the  nation.  The  Engliih  confuls  are  to  keep  up  a 
correfpondence  with  the  minifters  of  England  reliding 


They  took  it  by  turns  monthly  to  be  preceded  by  the     in  the  courts  whereon  their  confulate  depends.     They 


lictors  while  at  Rome,  left  the  appearance  of  two  per- 
fons  with  the  badges  of  royal  authority  fhould  raife 
apprehenfions  in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  ftate,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the  other, 
and  the  lictors  followed  behind  wdthout  the  fafces. 
Their  authority  was  equal  ;  yet  the  Valerian  law  gave 
the  right  of  priority  to  the  older,  and  the  Julian  law 
to  him  who  had  moft  children  ;  and  he  was  generally 
called  conful  major  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  ab- 
folute,  they  prefided  over  the  fenate,  and  could  con- 
vene and  difmifs  it  at  pleafure.  The  fenators  were 
their  counfellors  ;  and  among  the  Romans  the  manner 
of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
fuls, and  by  M.  Till  I.  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  Confulibus, 
for  inftance,  the  year  of  Rome  689  was  always  under- 
stood. This  cuflom  lafted  from  the  year  of  Rome  244 
till  the  1294,  or  ?4ift  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  In 
public  afTemblies  the  confuls  fat  in  ivory  chairs,  and 
held  in  their  hand  an  ivory  wand  called  fcipio  ebumeus, 
which  had  an  eagle  on  its  top  as  a  fign  of  dignity  and 
power.  When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  prefide  during  their  conful- 
lhip, they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer  their  prayers  to 
the  gods,  and  intreat  them  to  protecl:  the  republic ; 
after  this  they  departed  from  the  city  arrayed  in  their 
military  drefs  and  preceded  by  the  lienors.  Sometimes 
the  provinces  were  affigned  them  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  fenators.  At 
their  departure  they  were  provided  by  the  ftate  with 
whatever  was  rcqnifite  during  their  expedition.  In 
their  provinces  they  were  both  attended  by  the  12  lie- 
tors,  and  equally  inverted  witli  regal  authority.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  without  the 
fpecial  command  of  the  fenate  ;  and  they  always  re- 


are  to  fupport  the  commerce  and  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  ;  to  difpofe  of  the  fums  given  and  the  prefents 
made  to  the  lords  and  principals  cf  places,  to  obtain 
their  protection,  and  prevent  the  infults  of  the  natives 
on  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  comple- 
tion of  any  work.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  cotifupimation  of 
all  things,  meaning  the  end  of  the  world.  By  the  in- 
carnation, all  the  prophecies  are  faid  to  be  confu?nmated. 
See  Prophecy,  and  Accomplishment. 

Consummation  of  Marriage,  denotes  the  laftact  of 
marriage,  which  makes  its  accomplifhment ;  or  the 
moft  intimate  union  between  the  married  pair,  &c. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a  word  of  very 
extenfive  fignification,  implies  all  diforders  that  bring 
any  decay  or  wafte  upon  the  conftitution  ;  but  is  molt 
commonly  ufed  for  the  phthifts  pulmonalis.  See  Medi- 
ci^Z-Index. 

Consumptiom,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery,  §  viii. 

CONSUS,  the  pagan  god  of  counfel.  Pie  had  an 
altar  under  ground  in  the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to 
ihow  that  counfel  ought  to  be  kept  fecret.     Sec  Con- 

SUALIA. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  body,  is 
made  to  touch  another  ;  and  the  parts  that  do  thus 
touch  are  called  the  points  or  places  of  co'utatf . 

CONTAGION,  in  phyfic,  the  communicating  .1 
difeafe  from  one  body  to  another.  In  fome  difeafes 
it  is  only  effected  by  an  immediate  contact  or  touch, 
as  the  venom  of  the  pox  ;  in  others  it  is  conveyed  by 
infected  clothes,  as  the  itch  ;  and  in  others  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  tranfmitted  through  the  air  at  a  confider- 
able diftance,  by  means  of  fleams  or  effluvia  expiring 
from  the  fick,  as  in  the  plague  and  other  peflilential 
diforders,  in  which  cafe  the  air  is  faid  to  be  contagious, 


mained  in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of  their  fuccef- 

for.     At  their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and     thoughthis  has  been  difputed 
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Contcm-        CONTEMPLATION,  an  ad  of  the  mind,  where-- 
plation     by  it  applies  itfelf  to   conlider   and  reflect  upon  the 
II  works  of  God,  nature,  &c. 

Continence  CONTEMPORARY,  or  Cotemporary,  a  per- 
fon  or  thing  that  exifted  in  the  fame  age  with  another. 
Thus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes,  were  con- 
temporaries. 

CONTEMPT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  of  de- 
fpifmg,  or  the  ftate  of  being  defpifed. 

Contempt,  in  law,  is  a  difobedience  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  punifh  fuch 
offence  ;  and  as  this  is  fometimes  a  greater,  and  fome- 
times  a  lefTer  offence,  fo  it  is  puniihed  with  greater 
or  lefs  puniihment,  by  fine,  and  fometimes  by  impri- 
fonmeut. 

CONTENT,  in  geometry,  the  area  or  quantity  of 
matter  or  fpace  included  in  certain  bounds. 

CONTESSA,  a  port-town,  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelago,  about  200  miles  weft  of  Conftantinople. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  c. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part 
of  fcriptureor  other  writing  which  lies  about  the  text, 
before  or  after  it,  or  both.  To  take  the  full  and  ge- 
nuine fenfe  of  the  text,  the  context  fliould  be  regard- 
ed. 

CONTEXTURE,  a  word  freqently  lifed  in  fpeak- 
ing  both  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art  ;  and  deno- 
ting the  difpofition  and  union  of  the  c'onftituent  parts 
with  refpect  to  one  another. 

CONTI,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  principality.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seille, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

CONTIGUITY,  in  geometry,  is  when  the  furface 
of  one  body  touches  that  of  another. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative  term  underftood  of 
things  difpofed  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their 
furfaces  or  touch.  The  houfes  in  ancient  Rome  were 
not  contiguous  as  ours  are,  but  all  infulated. 

CONTINENCE,  in  ethics,  a  moral  virtue,  by 
which  we  refill  concupifcence.  It  fliould  feem  that 
there  is  this  diftinctionbetweencbaftity  and  continence, 
in  that  it  requires  no  effort  to  be  chafte,  which  refults 
from  conftitution  ;  whereas  continence  appears  to  be 
the  confequence  of  a  victory  gained  over  ourfelves. 
The  verb  cntitinere,  in  the  Latin,  fignifles  "  to  re- 
flrain."  The  term,  however,  is  mod  ufually  applied 
to  men  ;   as  chafllty  is  to  women.     See  Chastity. 

Continence  is  a  virtue  that  makes  but  an  inconfider- 
able  figure  in  our  days.     However,  we  ought  not  to 
lofe  our  ideas  of  things,  though  we  have  debauched 
our  true  relilh  in  our  practice  :  for,  after  all,  folid  vir- 
tue will  keep  its  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and 
fenfible  part   of  mankind.      And  though  cufioin  has 
not  made  it  fo  fcandalous  as  it  ought  to  be  to  infnare 
innocent  women,  and  triumph  in  the  falfehood  ;  fuch 
actions  as  we  mail  relate  muft  be  accounted  true  gal- 
lantry, and  rife  higher  in  our  efteem  the  farther  they 
are  removed  from  our  imitation. 
Limy,  Vol.        i.  Scipio  the  Younger,  when  only  24  years  of  age, 
■Maximut,    was  appointed  by  the  Roman  republic  to  the  command 
*c*  of  the  army  againft  the  Spaniards.     His  wifdom  and 

valour  would  have  done  honour  to  the  mod;  experienced 
general.  Determined  to  ftrike  an  important  blow,  he 
formed  a  defign  of  befieging  Cartkagena,  then  the  ca- 


CON 


pital  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain.     His  mca-  Continence 

lures  were  fo  judicioufly  concerted,  and  with  fo  much  * » 

-  courage  and  intrepidity  purfued,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
that  notwithfianding  a  bold  and  vigorous  defence,  the 
capital  was  taken  by  florin.  The  plunder  was  -im- 
menfe.  Ten  thoufand  free-men  were  made  prifoners; 
and  above  300  more,  of  both  fcxes,  were  received  as 
hoftages.  One  of  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  lady,  the 
wife  of  Mandonius,  brother  of  Indibilis  king  of  the 
lltrgctes,  watching  her  opportunity,  came  out  of  the 
crowd,  and,  throwing  hericli'at  the  conqueror's  feet, 
conjured  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  recommend 
to  thofe  who  had  the  ladies  in  their  keeping  to  have 
regard  to  their  fex  and  birth.  Scipio,  who  did  not 
underfland  her  meaning  at  firft,  allured  her  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  they  mould  not  want  for  any 
thing.  But  the  lady  replied,  •«  Thofe  conveniences 
are  not  what  affect  us.  In  the  condition  to  which  for- 
tune hath  reduced  us,  with  what  ought  we  not  to  be 
contented  ?  I  have  many  other  apprehenfions,  when  I 
conlider,  on  one  fide,  the  licentioufnefs  of  war  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  princeffes 
which  you  fee  here  before  us  ;  for  as  to  me,  my  age 
protects  me  from  all  fear  in  this  refpect."  She  had 
with  her  the  daughters  of  Indibilis,  and  feveral  other 
ladies  of  high  rank,  all  in  the  flower  of  youth,  who 
conlidered  her  as  iheir  mother.  Scipio  then  compre- 
hending what  the  fubject  of  her  fear  was,  "  My  own 
glory  (fays  he),  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  are 
concerned  in  not  fuffering  that  virtue,  which  ought 
always  to  be  fefpected  wherever  we  find  it,  fhould  be 
expofed  in  my  camp  to  a  treatment  unworthy  of  it. 
But  you  give  me  a  new  motive  for  being  more  fLrict 
in  my  care  of  it,  in  the  virtuous  folicitude  you  fliow 
in  thinking  only  of  the  preservation  of  your  honour, 
in  the  midil  of  fo  many  other  objects  of  fear."  After 
this  converfation,  he  committed  the  care  of  the  ladies 
to  fome  officers  of  experienced  prudence,  ftrictly  com- 
manding that  they  mould  treat  them  with  all  the  re- 
fpect they  could  pay  to  the  mothers,  wives,  [and  daugh- 
ters, of  their  allies  and  particular  friends.  It  was  not 
long  before  Scipio's  integrity  and  vL'tne  were  put  to  the 
trial.  Being  retired  in  his  camp,  fome  of  his  officers 
brought  him  a  young  virgin  of  fuch  exquifite  beauty, 
that  fne  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  every 
body.  The  young  conqueror  ftarted  from  his  feat 
with  confufion  and  fin-prize  ;  and,  like  one  thnnder- 
ftruck,  feemed  to  be  robbed  of  that  prefence  of  mind 
and  felf-poffeffion  fo  neceffary  in  a  general,  and  for 
which  Scipio  was  remarkably  famous.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, having  rallied  his  flraggling  fpirits,  he  inquired 
of  the  beautiful  captive,  in  the  niofl  civil  and  polite 
manner,  concerning  her  country,  birth,  and  connec- 
tions; and  finding  that  flie  was  betrothed  to  a  Celti- 
berian  prince  named  Allucius,  he  ordered  both  him 
and  the  captive's  parents  to  be  fent  for.  The  Spanifh 
prince  no  fooner  appeared  in  his  prefence,  than,  even 
before  he  fpoke  to  the  father  and  mother,  he  took  him 
alide  ;  and,  to  remove  the  anxiety  he  might  be  in  on 
account  of  the  young  lady,  he  addreffed  him  in  thefe 
words  :  "  You  and  I  are  young,  which  admits  of  my 
fpeaking  to  you  with  more  liberty.  Thofe  who  brought 
me  your  future  fpbufe,  affured  me,  at  the  fame  time,, 
that  you  loved  her  with  extreme  tendernefs  :  and  her 
beauty  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  it.      Upon  which 
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Continence  reflecting,  that  if,  like  you,  I  had  thought  on  making 

* an  engagement,  and  were  not  wholly  engrofied  with 

the  affairs  of  my  country,  I  iliould  delire  that  fo  ho- 
nourable and  legitimate  a  pailion  mould  find  favour, 
I  think  myfelf  happy  in  the  prefent  conjuncture  to  do 
you  this  fervice.  Though  the  fortune  of  war  has  made 
me  your  mailer,  I  delire  to  be  your  friend.  Here  is 
your  wife  :  take  her,  and  may  the  gods  blefs  you  with 
her.  One  thing,  however,  I  would  have  you  be  fully 
allured  of,  that  lhe  has  been  amongfl  us  as  fhe  would 
havebeen  in  the  houfe  of  her  father  and  mother.  Far 
be  it  from  Scipio  to  purchafe  a  loofe  and  momentary 
pleafure  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  honour,  and  the 
happinefs  of  an  honeft  man.  No  :  I  have  kept  her 
for  you,  in  order  to  make  you  a  prefent  worthy  of 
you  and  of  me.  The  only  gratitude  I  require  of  you 
for  this  inestimable  gift  is,  that  you  would  be  a  friend 
to  the  Roman  people."  Allucius's  heart  was  too  full 
to  make  him  any  anfwer  :  but  throwing  himfelf  at  the 
general's  feet,  he  wept  aloud.  The  captive  lady  fell 
into  the  fame  pofture  ;  and  remained  fo,  till  the  father 
burfl  out  into  the  following  words  :  "  Oh  !  divine 
Scipio !  the  gods  have  given  you  more  than  human 
virtue  !  Oh  !  glorious  leader  !  Oh  !  wondrous  youth  ! 
does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give  you,  while  fhe  prays 
to  the  gods  for  your  profperity,  'Si*pture  above  all  the 
tranfports  you  could  have  reaped  from  the  pofTellion  of 
her  injured  perfon  ?" 

The  relations  of  the  young  lady  had  brought  with 
them  a  very  confiderable  fum  for  her  ranfom :  but 
when  they  faw  that  fhe  was  reftored  to  them  in  fo  ge- 
nerous and  godlike  a  manner,  they  intreated  the  con- 
queror, with  great  earneftnefs,  to  accept  that  fum  as 
a  prefent ;  and  declared,  by  his  complying,  that  new 
favour  would  complete  their  joy  and  gratitude.  Scipio, 
not  being  able  to  retifl  fuch  warm  and  earned  folicita- 
tions,  told  them  that  he  accepted  the  gift,  and  order- 
ed it  to  be  laid  at  his  feet :  then  addreffing  himfelf  to 
Allucius,  I  add  (fays  he)  to  the  portion  which  you 
,are  to  recieve  from  your  father-in-law  this  fum  ;  which 
I  defire  you  to  accept  as  a  marriage-prefent." 

If  we  confider  that  Scipio  was  at  this  time  in  the 
prime  of  life,  unmarried,  and  under  no  reftraint,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  conquefl  he  made 
of  himfelf  was  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Gar- 
thaginian  empire  :  and  though  his  treatment  of  this 
captive  prince  was  not  more  delicate  and  generous  than 
what  might  juflly  be  expected  from  a  perfon  endowed 
with  reafon  and  reflection  ;  yet  coniidering  how  few 
there  are  in  his  circumftances  who  would  have  acted 
as  he  did,  we  cannot  but  applaud  his  conduct,  and 
propofe  hiin  as  a  fuitable  example  to  future  ages.  Nor 
was  his  virtue  unrewarded.  The  young  prince,  charm- 
ed with  the  liberality  and  politenefs  of  Scipio,  went 
into  his  country  to  publifli  the  praifes  of  fo  generous 
a  vidtor.  He  cried  out,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  gra- 
titude, "  That  there  was  come  into  Spain  a  young 
hero  like  the  gods;  who  conquered  all  things  lefs  by 
the  force  of  his  arms  than  the  charms  of  his  virtue 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  beneficence.''"  Upon  this  re- 
port all  Celtiberia  fnbmitted  to  the  Romans  ;  and  Al- 
Iucius  returned  ia  a  fhont  to  Scipio,  at  the  head  of 
1400  chofen  horfe,  to  facilitate  his  future  conquefts. 
To  render  the  marks  of  his  gratitude  (till  more  durable, 
Allucius  caufed  the  action  we  have  juft  related  to  be 


engraven  on  a  filver  fhield, which  he  prefented  loScipio  ;  Continence 

a  prefent  infinitely  more  eftimable  and  glorious  than  all  *" — * ' 

his  treafures  and  triumphs.  This  buckler,  which  Scipio 
carried  with  him  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  loft, 
in  pailing  the  Rhone,  with  part  of  the  baggage,  it 
continued  in  that  river  till  the  year  1665,  when  fome 
fifhermeu  found  it.  It  is  now  ia  the  king  of  France's 
cabinet. 

2.  The  circumftance  which  raifes  Alexander  Lhe 
Great  above  many  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above 
himfelf,  is  the  ufe  he  made  of  his  victory  after  the 
battle  of  Iffus.  This  is  themofl  beautiful  incident  in 
his  life.  It  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  his  in- 
terefl  to  be  confidered  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  him 
not  to  appear  truly  great  in  that  view.  By  the  victo- 
ry of  Ilius  he  became  pofTefTed  of  the  whole  Perfiah 
empire  ;  not  only  Syfigambis,  Darius's  mother,  was 
his  captive,  but  alfo  his  wife  and  daughters,  princefTes 
whofe  beauty  was  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Afia.  A- 
lexander,  like  Scipio,  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  con- 
queror, free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  matrimony  :  ne- 
verthelefs,  his  camp  was  to  thofe  princefTes  a  facred 
afylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  cbaflity 
was  fecured  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itfelf;  and 
fo  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  mo- 
ments, hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
could  not  help  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  hea- 
ven, and  wifhing  fuccefs  to  fo  wife  and  generous  a  con- 
queror, who  could  govern  his  paflions  at  fo  critical  a 
time.  Plutarch  informs  us  more  particularly,  that  the 
princefTes  lived  fo  retired  in  the  camp,  according  to  their  ■ 
own  defire,  that  they  were  not  feen  by  any  perfon  ex- 
cept their  own  attendants;  nor  did  any  other  perfon 
dare  to  approach  their  apartments.  After  the  firfi  vi- 
fit,  which  was  a  refpectful  and  ceremonious  one,  A- 
lexander,  to  avoid  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of 
human  frailty,  made  a  folemn  refulution  never  to  vifit 
Darius's  queen  any  more.  He  himfelf  informs  us  ol 
this  memorable  circumftance,  in  aletter  written  by  him 

to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  commanded  him  to  put  to  Plutarch: 
death  certain  Macedonians  who  had  forced  the  wives 
of  fome  foreign  foldiers.  In  this  letter  was  the  fol-  ■ 
lowing  paragraph  :  "  For  as  to  myfelf,  it  will  be  found 
that  I  neither  faw  nor  would  fee  the  wife  of  Darius  ; 
and  did  not  fuffer  any  one  to  fpeak  of  her  beauty  be- 
fore me." 

3.  Ifocrates  informs  us,  thaL  Nicocles,  king  of  Sa- 
lamin,  gloried  in  never  having  known  any  woman  be- 
fides  his  wife  ;  and  was  amazed  that  all  other  contracts 
of  civil  fociety  would  be  treated  with  due  regard,  whilft 
that  of  marriage,  the  molt  facred  and  inviolable  of 
obligations,  was  broken  through  with  impunity  :  and 
chat  men  lhould  not  blufh  to  commit  an  infidelity  with 
refpect  to  their  wives,  of  which,  lhould  their  wives  be 
guilty,  it  would  throw  them  in  the  utmoft  anguifh 
and  fury. 

4.  Henry  VI.  king  of  England,  though  unhappy  in 
his  family  and  government,  was  neverthelefs  pollelfed 
of  many  virtues.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  cha- 
ftitv,  that  before  his  marriage  he  would  not  allow  any 
lady  of  a  fufpicious  character  and  ungarded  conduct 
to  frequent  the  court  :  and  having  obferved  one  day 
fome  ladies  with  their  bofoms  uncovered,  he  turned 
away  his  eves  from  the  indecent  object,  and  reprimand-  Ref,n. 
ed  them  fmartly  in  the  fimnle  dialect  of  the  times  ; 
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Continence"  Fy,  fy,  (faid    he)    for  fhame;    forfooth  ye  be  to 

II         blame." 
Contingent      ^  jn  t^e  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  when  licentiouf- 

s/"-—'  nefs  was  at  its  height  in  Britain,  a  yeoman  of  the 

guards  refufed  the  miftrefs  of  a  king.    The  lady,  who 

was  diffatisfiedwith  her  noble  lover,  had  fixed  her  eyes 

upon  this  man,  and  thought  me  had  no  more  to  do 

thau  fpeak  her  pleafure.      He  got   out  of  her  way. 

He  refufed  to  underftand  her;  and  when  (lie  prefled 

him  further,  he  faid,  "  I  am  married."     The  ftory 

reached  the  king,  with  all  its  circumftances  :  but  they 

who  expected  an  extravagant  laugh  upon  the  occafion 

were  difappointed.     He  font  for  theperfon  :  he  found 

him  a  gentleman,  though  reduced  to  that  mean  fta- 

tion  ;  and  "  Odds  fiih,  man  (fays  he),  though  I  am 

not  honeft  enough  to  be  virtuous  myfelf,  I  value  them 

that  are."     He  gave  him  an  appointment,  and  refpect- 

cd  him  for  life. 

6.  The  extreme  parts  of  Scotland,  whofe  people 
are  defpifed  for  their  poverty,  are  honeft  in  this  refpect 
to  a  wonder;  and  in  .the  Swede's  dominion,  towards 
the  pole,  there  is  no  name  for  adultery.  They  thought 
it  an  offence  man  could  not  commit  againft  man  ;  and 
have  no  word  to  exprefs  it  in  their  language.  The 
unpolifhed  Lapland  peafant,  with  thefe  thoughts,  is, 
as  a  human  creature,  much  more  refpectable  than  the 
"gay  Briton,  whofe  heart  is  ftained  with  vices,  and  e- 
ftranged  from  natural  affection  ;  and  he  is  happier. 
The  perfect  confidence  mutually  repofed  between  him 
and  the  honeft  partner  of  his  breaft,  entails  a  fatisfac- 
rion  even  in  the  loweft  poverty.  It  gilds  the  humble 
heart,  and  lights  the  cabin ;  their  homely  meal  is  a 
facrifice  of  thanks,  and  every  breath  of  fmoke  arifes 
in  incenfe.  If  hand  be  laid  upon  hand,  it  is  fure  af- 
fection ;  and  if  fome  infant  plays  about  their  knees, 
they  look  upon  him  and  upon  each  other  with  a  de- 
light that  greatnefs  feldom  knows,  becaufe  it  feels 
diftruft. 

CONTINENT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  continued  without  interruption  ;  in  'which  fenfe 
we  fay,  coutineiit  fever,  &c. 

Continent,  in  geography,  a  great  extent  of  land 
not  interrupted  by  feas,  in  contradiftinction  to  ifland 
and  peninfula,  &c.  See  Geography. — Sicily  is  faid 
to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  continent  of  Ita- 
ly ;  and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  antiquaries 
flill  have  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  continent  of  France. 

The  world  is  nfually  divided  into  two  great  con- 
tinents, the  old  and  the  new.  Whether  there  exifts 
in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  another  continent,  or  the 
whole  be  only  an  immenfe  watery  region,  is  a  quef- 
tion  that  for  near  three  centuries  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  as  well  as  the  commercial 
world,  and  given  rife  to  many  interefting  voyages 
and  difcoveries  ;  concerning  which,  fee  the  article 
South  Sea. 

CONTINGENT,  fomething  cafual  or  unufual. 
Hence  future  contingent,  denotes  a  conditional  event 
which  may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as  circum- 
ftances fall  out. 

Contingent,  is  alfo  a  term  of  relation  for  the 
quota  that  falls  to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion.  Thus 
each  prince  of  Germany  in  time  of  war  is  to  furniih  fo 
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many  men,  fo  much  money,  and  munition,  for  his  con-  Continued 
tingent.  1 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual,  in  a  general  fenfe,  Contorts, 
means  incelfant,  or  proceeding  without  interruption.      —v 

Continued  Fever,  is  fuch  a  one  as  fometimes  re- 
mits, but  never  intermits  or  goes  entirely  off  till  its 
period. 

Continued  Bafs,  in  mufic,  thus  called,  fays  Rouf- 
feau,  becaufe  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  piece. 
Its  principal  ufe,  befides  that  of  regulating  the  harmo- 
ny, is  to  fupport  the  voice  and  preferve  the  tone. 
They  pretend  that  it  was  one  Ludovico  Vlana,  of  whom 
a  treatife  £1111  remains,  who  towards  the  end  of  the 
laft  century  firft  put  the  continued  bafs  in  prac- 
tice. 

Continued  Pmportio?i,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  where 
the  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the 
antecedent  of  the  fecond  ;  as,  4  :  8  :  :  8  :  16;  in  con- 
tradiftinction to  difcrete  proportion. 

CONTINUITY,  is  defined  by  fome  fchoolmen  the 
immediate  cohenon  of  parts  in  the  lame  quantum  ;  by 
others,  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremities  be- 
come one :  and  by  others,  a  ftate  of  body  refulting 
from  the  mutual  implication  of  its  parts.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and  phyfical. 
The  firft  is  merely  imaginary,  iince  it  fuppofes  real  or 
phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other,  or  phy- 
fical continuity,  is  that  ftate  of  two  or  more  particles, 
in  which  their  parts  are  fo  mutually  implicated  as  to 
conftitute  one  uninterrupted  quantity  or  continuum. 

CONTINUO,  in  mufic,  fignifies  the  thorough  bafs, 
as  bajfo  continue  is  the  continual  or  thorough  bafs, 
which  is  fometimes  marked  in  mufic-books  by  the  let- 
ters B.  C. 

CONTOBABDITES,  a  feet  in  the  fixth  century. 
Their  firft  leader  was  Severus  of  Antioch  ;  who  was 
fucceeded  by  John  the  grammarian  furnamed  Philo- 
ponus,  and  one  Theodotius,  whofe  followers  were  alfo 
called  Theodopans.  Part  of  them,  who  were  willing  to 
receive  a  book  compofed  by  Theodofius  on  the  Tri- 
nity, made  a  feparate  body,  and  were  called  Conto- 
babdites,  from  fome  place,  which  Nicephorns  does  nor 
mention,  but  which  muft  apparently  have  been  the 
place  where  they  held  their  ailemblies.  The  Conto- 
babdites  allowed  of  no  bifhops  ;  which  is  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  given  us  concerning  them. 

CONTOR,  Condor,  or  Cundur,  the  American 
nameof  a  fpecies  of  Vultur. 

CONTORSION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  action  of 
twifting  or  wrefting  a  member  of  the  body  out  of  its 
natural  fituation.  Rope  dancers  accuftom  themfelves  to 
contorfions  of  their  limbs,  from  their  youth,  to  render 
the  fibres  of  their  articulations  lax,  and  fupple  to  ajl 
kinds  of  poftures. 

Contorsion,  in  medicine,  has  many  fignificatiohs. 
r.  It  denotes  the  iliac  paffion.  2.  An  incomplete  dif- 
location,  when  a  bone  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely,  for- 
ced from  its  articulation.  3.  A  diflocarion  of  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back  fide-ways,  or  a  crookednefs  of  thefe 
vertebras.  And,  4.  A  diforder  of  the  head,  in  which 
i;  is  drawn  towards  one  fide,  either  by  a  fpafmodic  con- 
traction of  the  mufcles  on  the  fame  fide,  or  a  palfy  of 
the  antagonift  mufcles  on  the  other. 

CONTOR  TiE,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  in  Lin- 
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Coutour  naetis's  Fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confining  of 
||  plants  which,  have  a  fmgle  petal  that  is  twilled  or 
Contrad.  bent  to  one  f1(je#  This  order  contains  the  following 
genera,  viz.  echites,  cerbera,  gardenia,  genipa,  mi- 
crocnemum,  neriam,  periploca,  rawolfia,  tabernsemon- 
tana,  vinca,  apocynum,  afclepias,  comeraria,  ceropegia, 
cynanchum,  plumeria,  ftapelia. 

CONTOUR,  inpainting,  the  outline,  or  that  which 
defines  a  figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  fkill  of  the  painter  lies  in  mana- 
ging the  contours  well.  Contour,  with  the  Italian 
painters,  fignifies  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CONTOUR  NE,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  when  a  beaft  is 
reprefented  ftanding  or  running  with  its  face  to  the  ii- 
nifter  line  of  the  cfcutcheon,  they  being  always  fuppofed 
to  look  to  the  right,  if  not  otherwife  exprefTed. 

CONTOUR.NIATED,  a  term  among  antiquaries 
applied  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  appear  as  if  turn- 
ed in  a  lath.  This  fort  of  work  feems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Greece  ;  and  to  have  been  defigned  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memories  of  great  men,  particularly  thole 
who  had  bore  away  the  prize  at  the  folemn  games. 
Such  are  thofe  remaining  of  Homer,  Solon,  Euclid, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  feveral  athletas. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited  com- 
modity, or  merchandise  bought  or  fold,  imported  or 
exported,  ill  prejudice  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a 
ftate,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  Con- 
traband goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confifcation  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  fubject  all  other  allowed  merchandife 
found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  bale,  or  parcel,  to- 
gether with  the  horfes,  waggons,  &c.  which  condu 61 
them.  There  are  contrabands  likewife,  which,  befides 
the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attended  with  feveral 
penalties  and  difabilities. 

CONTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  mutual  confent 
of  two  or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promife  and 
oblige  themfelves  to  do  fomething  ;  pay  a  certain  firm, 
or  the  like.  All  donations,  exchanges,  leafes,  &c.  are 
fo  many  different  contracts. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufed  in  common  law,  for 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  law- 
ful confideration  or  caufe.  As,  if  I  fell  my  horfe  for 
money ;  or  covenant,  in  confideration  of  L.  20,  to 
make  you  a  leafe  of  a  farm  ;  thefe  are  good  contracts 
becaufe  there  is  quid  pro  quo. 

Ufurious  Contract,  is  a  contract  to  pay  more  in-' 
terefl  for  money  than  the  laws  allow.    See  Usury  . 

Thofe  contracts  are  faid  to  be  null  which  the  law 
prohibits  the  making  of  ;  fuch  are  all  contracts  be- 
tween perfons  incapable  of  contracting,  as  minors, 
religious,  lunatics,  wives  without  confent  of  their  huf- 
bands,  &c. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inftrument  in  wri- 
ing,  which  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted, 
and  the  obligation  palTed  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  contracts,  and  all  vo- 
luntary acts,  were  written,  either  by  the  parties  them- 
felves. or  by  one  of  the  witnelfes,  or  by  a  domeftic 
fecretary  of  one  of  the  parties,  whom  they  called  a 
notary,  but  who  was  no  public  perfonas  among  us. 

The  contract,  when  finished,  was  carried  to  the 
magi  Urate,  who  gave  it  a  public  authority  by  receiv- 
ing it  inter  afta,  into  the  number  of  acts  under  his  ju- 
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rifdiction  ;  giving  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  thereof,  Contrail* 
tranferibed  by  his   clerks  or    domeftic  regiflers,  and         II 
fealed  with    his  feal.     Which    practice   paired    into  ^ontraft^ 
France,  where  it  obtained  a  long  time.  *       ' 

CONTRACTILE  force,  that  property  or  power 
inherent  in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended, 
they  are  enabled  to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their 
former  dimenfions. 

i  CONTRACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  diminifbing 
tne  extent  or  dimenfions  of  a  body,  or  the  cauling  its 
parts  to  approach  nearer  to  each  other  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  dilatation  cr  expaniion. 

Contraction  is  frequently  ufed,  by  anatomical 
writers,  to  exprefs  the  lhrinking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  au 
affemblage  of  fibres,  when  extended. 

Convulfions  and  fpafms  proceed  from  a  preternatural 
contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcics  of  the  part  con- 
vulfed.  On  the  contrary,  paralytic  diforders  generally 
proceed  from  a  too  great  laxnefs  of  the  fibres  of  the 
parts  affected ;  or  from  the  want  of  that  degree  of 
contraction  necefiary  to  perform  the  natural  motion  or 
action  of  the  part.  In  the  firft,  therefore,  the  animal 
fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  flow,  either  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, or  irregularly ;  and,  inthelaft,  the  animal  fpirits 
are  either  denied  a  free  paifage  into  the  part  affected, 
or  the  tenlion  of  the  fibrillae  is  fuppofed  infufficient  to 
promote  the  circulation. 

Contraction,  in  grammar,  is  the  reducing  of 
two  fyllables  into  one,  as  can't  for  cannot,  Jbould'ji for 
Jhouldejl,  &c. 

CONTRADICTION,  a  fpecies  of  direct  oppofi- 
tion,  wherein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  another. 

CONTRADICTORY  propositions,  are  oppo- 
fites,  one  of  which  imports  a  mere  and  naked  denial 
of  the  other. 

Seeming  contradictories  is  when  the   members  of  a 
period   quite   difagree   in  appearance  and  found,  but 
perfectly  ngree  and  are  confiftent  in  fenfe  :  thus, 
"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  : 
"  Thevaliant  never  tafte  of  death  but  once." 

Shakespeare. 

CONTRAFISSURE,  in  forgery,  a  kind  of  frac- 
ture, orfilfure,  in  the  cranium,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  which  received  the 
blow,  or,  at  leaft,  at  fome  diflance  from  it. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  medicine,  is  an  in- 
dication which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main 
fcope  of  a  difeafe  points  out. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  in  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  a  vomit 
were  judged  proper  ;  if  the  patient  be  fubject  to  a  vo- 
miting of  blood,  it  is  a  fufficient  contraindication  as  to 
its  exhibition. 

CONTRARIETY,  an  oppofition  between  two 
things,  wmich  imports  their  being  contrary  to  one 
another ;  and  conlifts  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms 
implies  a  negation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or 
immediately  ;  fo  that  contrariety  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  contraft,  or  oppofition  of  two  things,  one  of 
which  imports  the  abfence  of  the  other,  as  love 
and  hatred. 

CONTRAST ;  oppofition  or  diflimilitude  of  figures, 
by  which  one  contributes  to  the  visibility  or  effect  of 
the  others.     See  Resemblance. 

Contrast, 
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Contrail        Contrast,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  exprefles  an 
I         oppofition  or  difference  of  pofuion,  attitude,  ire.  of 
Controller.  two  or  moYe  figures,  contrived  to  make  variety  in  a 
painting,  ire.  as  where,  in  a  groupe  of  three  figures, 
one  is  mown  before,  another  behind,  and  another  fide- 
ways,  they  arefaid  tobe  in  contrail. 

The  contraft  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  in  the  por- 
tion of  feveral  figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral 
members  of  the  fame  figure:  thus,  if  the  right  arm 
advance  fartheft,  the  right  leg  is  to  be  hindermoft ;  if 
the  eye  be  directed  one  way,  the  arm  to  go  the  con- 
trary way,  ire.  The  contraft  muft  be  purfued  even  in 
the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  architecture,  is  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  va- 
riety. 

CONTRATE-wheel,  in  watch- work,  that  next 
to  the  crown,  the  teeth  and  hoop  whereof  lie  contrary 
to  thofe  of  the  other  wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.     See  WATCH-Making. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  or  the  Line  o/Contra- 
vallation,  in  fortification,  a  trench  guarded  with 
a  parapet,  and  ufually  cut  round  about  a  place  by  the 
beiiegers,  to  fecure  themfelves  on  that  fide,  and  to 
ftop  the  fallies  of  the  garrifon.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

CONTRAVENTION,  in  law,  a  man's  failing  to 
discharge  his  word,  obligation,  duty,  or  the  laws  or 
cuftoms  of  the  place. 

CONTRAYERVA,  in  botany.    See  Dorstenia. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  fe- 
veral bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  fhield 
contrary  and  oppofite  ways  :  thus  we  meet  with  con- 
tre-bend,  contre-chevron,  contre-pale,  ire.  when  there 
are  two  ordinaries  of  the  fame  nature  oppofite  to  each 
other,  fo  as  colour  may  be  oppofed  to  metal,  and  me- 
tal to  colour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon's 
quota  of  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impolition,  or 
common  expence.  See  Contingent,  ire. — Contri- 
butions are  either  involuntary,  as  thofe  of  taxes  and 
impofls  ;  or  voluntary,  as  thofe  of  expences  for  carry- 
ing on  fome  undertaking  for  the  intereft  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  impofi- 
tions  paid  by  frontier  countries  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  being,  plundered,  and  mined  by  the  enemy's 
army.  The  peafantstill  their  ground  under  their  faith 
of  contributions,  as  fecurely  as  in  time  of  profound 
peace. 

CONTRITION,  in  theology,  a  forrow  for  our 
fins,  reful ting  from  the  reflection  of  having  offended 
God,  from  the  fole  confideration  of  his  goodnefs,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  punifliment  due  to  the  trefpafs, 
and  attended  with  a  fincere  refolntion  of  reforming 
them.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  couterere, 
to  break  or  bruife. 

CONTROL,  is  properly  a  double  regifter  kept  of 
acts,  iflfues,  &c,  of  the  officers  or  commiffioners  in  the 
•revenue,  army,  &c.  in  order  to  perceive  the  true  ftate 
thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  due  keeping 
of  the  acts  fubjecr,  to  the  enregifterment. 

CONTROLLER  an  officer  appointed  to  control 
or  overfee  the  accounts  of  other  officers  ;  and  on  oc- 


cafion,  to  certify  whether  or  no  things  have  been  con-  Controller 
trolled  ©r  examined.  |    . 

In  Britain  there  are  feveral  officers  of  this  name  :   ^onvcn!»- 
as   controller  of  the  king's  houfe,  controller  of  the  v   ru"la  _, 
navy,    controller  of  the  cuftoms,   controller   of   the 
mint,  &c. 

Controller  of  the  Hanaper,  an  officer  that  attends, 
the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in  term  and  in  feal-time,  to 
take  all  things  fealed  in  leathern  bags  from  the  clerks 
of  the  hanaper,  and  to  take  the  number  and  effect, 
thereof,  and  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  all  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers  for  the 
fame,  and  fo  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  with 
them. 

Controller  of  the  Houfehold,  the  fecond  officer  un- 
der the  lord  fteward.  The  name  of  his  office  comes 
from  the  French  word  cQntreroufer.  Plis  office  is  to 
control  the  accounts  and  reckonings  of  the  Green 
Cloth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a  member.  He 
carries,  a  white  ftaff,  and  is  always  one  of  the  privy- 
council.  He  has  L.  107  :  17:  6  a-year  wages,  and 
L.1092  :  2:  6  board-wages. 

Controller  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
that  makes  out  a  fmnmons  twice  every  year,  to  levy 
the  farms  and  debts  of  the  pipe,  See  Pipe  and  Ex* 
chequer. 

Controllers  of  the  Pells,  two  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  are  the  chamberlain's  clerks,  and  keep  a 
control  of  the  pell  of  receipts,  and  going  out. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a  refufal  to  appear  in  court 
when  legally  fummoned,  or  the  difobedience  to  the 
rules  and  orders  of  a  court  having  power  to  punifh 
fuch  offence. 

CONTUSION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  any  hurt 
of  the  body  that  is  inflicted  by  a  blunt  inftrument. 
See  Surgery. 

CONVALLESCENCE,in  medicine,  the  infenfible 
recovery  of  health  ;  or  that  ftate  in  which,  after  the 
cure  of  a  diforder,  the  body  which  has  been  reduced, 
has  not  yet  regained  its  vigour,  but  begins  to  refume 
its  powers.  Proper  aliments  conduce  to  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  the  languid  faculties  ;  but  as  the  tone  of 
the  bowels  is  weakened,  the  digeftive  faculty  is  not 
equal  to  its  office,  which  is  fhown  by  light  fweats  over 
the  whole  body;  and  the  fmalleft  excefs  in  this  re- 
flect, is  oftentimes  the  occafion  of  dangerous  rclapfes. 
A  pcrfon  in  this  ftate  is  like  a  taper  relumined,  which, 
the  leaft  degree  of  wind  is  fufficient  to  extinguifh. 

CONVALLARIA,  or,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  Sarmentacea,  or  nth  order. 
The  corolla  is  fexfid  ;  the  berry  fpotted  and  trilocu- 
lar.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  three  of  which  are  natives 
of  Britain,  viz.  the  maialis,  or  may-lily  ;  the  multi- 
flora,  or  folomon's-feal ;  and  the  polygonatum,  or 
fweet-  ftnelling  folomon's-feal.  They  are  plants  of  con- 
fiderable  beauty,  and  may  eafily  be  propagated  by  their 
creeping  roots. 

CONVENARUM  urbs,  or  Lngdtimwi,  (.inc. 
gcog.)  a  town  of  the  Convense,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Narboneniis  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrcnnees.  Its  origin 
was  owing  to  the  Sertorian  war,  Pompey  compelling 
the  robbers  of  the  Pyrenees  and  fugitive  flaves  to  fet- 
tle 
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tie  there,  (Pliny).  It  flood  near  the  head  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. Now  St  Bertrand,  in  Gafcony.  E.  Long.  30', 
Lai.  430  15'. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  diminutive  of  convent  ;  de- 
noting, properly,  a  cabal,  or  fecret  aflembly,  of  a  part 
of  the  monks  of  a  convent,  to  make  a  brigue  or  party 
in  the  election  of  an  abbot.  From  the  ill  ufe  of  thefe 
aflemblies,  the  word  is  come  into  difrepute  ;  and  now 
ftands  for  any  mifchievous,  feditious,  or  irregular  af- 
fenibly.  F.  Doucine  obferves,  the  occidentals  always 
efleemed  the  fifth  general  council  an  unlawful  conven- 
ticle. 

The  term  conventicle  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been 
firfl  applied  in  England  to  the  fchools  of  Wickliff,  and 
has  been  fmce  ufed  to  fignify  the  religious  ailemblies 
of  all  in  that  country  who  do  not  conform  to  theefta- 
blilhed  doctrines  and  worihip  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

By  22  Car.  II.  cap.  1.  it  is  enabled,  That  if  any 
perfons  of  the  age  of  16  years,  fubjects  of  this  king- 
dom, fhall  be  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  where  there 
are  five  or  more  aflembled,  they  fliall  be  fined  5  s„  for 
the  firfl  offence,  and  10  s.  for  the  fecond  ;  and  per- 
fons preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  L.  20.  Alfo  fuffer- 
ing  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  a  houfe,  &c.  is  liable  to 
L.  20  penalty.  Juflices  of  peace  have  power  to  enter 
fuch  houfes,  and  feize  perfons  aflembled,  &c.  And  if 
they  neglect  their  duty,  they  fhall  forfeit  L.ioo.  And 
if  any  conftable,  &c.  know  of  fuch  meetings,  and  do 
not  inform  a  juflice  of  peace,  or  chief  magiflrate,  &c. 
he  (hall  forfeit  L.  5.  But  the  ift  W.  and  M.  cap  18. 
ordains,  that  proteftant  difTenters  fhall  be  exempt  from 
penalties  :  though,  if  they  meet  in  a  houfe  with  the 
doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  fuch  difTenters  fhall 
have  no  benefit  from  r  W.  and  M.  Officers  of  the 
government,  &c.  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  at  which 
there  fhall  be  ten  perfons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not 
prayed  for  in  exprefs  words,  fliall  forfeit  L.  40  and  be 
difabled  ;   (Stat.  10  Anne,  cap.  2.) 

CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contract,  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

Convention  is  alfo  a  name  given  in  England  to  an 
extraordinary  afTemblyof  parliament,  or  the  eflatesof  the 
realm,  held  without  the  king's  writ.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
convention  parliament  which  reflored  Charles  II.  This 
parliament  met  above  a  month  before  his  return,  and 
fat  full  feven  months  after  his  reftoration,  and  enacted 
feveral  laws  ftill  in  force,  which  were  confirmed  by 
flat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  c.  14.  Such  alfo  was  the 
convention  of  eftates  in  1688,  who,  upon  the  retreat 
of  king  James  II.  came  to  a  conclufion  that  he  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  fucceffion 
devolved  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary ;  where- 
upon their  aflembly  expired  as  a  convention,  and  was 
converted  into  a  parliament. 

Convention  of  Eftates,  in  Scotland,  was  partly  of 
the  nature  of  a  parliament ;  but  differing  in  this,  that 
the  former  could  only  lay  on  taxes,  while  parliament 
could  both  impofe  taxes  and  make  laws. 

CONVENTUAL,  fomefhing  belonging  to  a  con- 
vent or  monaflery.  See  Monastery,  and  Coeno- 
bite. 

Conventual  is  particularly  ufed    for  a  religious 
who  actually  refides  in  a  convent ;  in  contradiflinction 
to  thofc  who  are  only  guefls,  or  are  entertained  there, 
Vol.    V. 


or  in  poiTcflion  of  benefices  depending  on   the  houfe. 
Sec   l\l  o  n  k  . 

CONVENTUS  juridici,  were  courts  of  juflice 
efhblifhed  in  the  Roman  provinces  ;  with  a  refon  or 
extent  of  jurifdiction,  circumfcribed  and  confined 
within  certain  limits  of  diftrict,  whither  all  who  were 
of  the  refort  were  to  repair  for  juflice.  The  unfea- 
fonable  affectation  of  changing  forms  of  war  into  forms 
of  civil  courts,  proved  the  ruin  of  Varus  and  of  three 
legions  in  Germany,  (Florus) .  Conveututa  agere.  is  to 
hold  a  court  of  juflice. 

CONVERGING,  or  Convergent  Lutes,  in  geo- 
metry, are  fuch  as  continually  approach  nearer  one 
another,  or  whofe  diftances  become  ftill  lefs  and  lei's. 
Thefe  are  oppofed  to  divergent  lines,  the  diftances  of 
which  become  continually  greater  :  fhofe  lines  which 
converge  oneway,  diverge  the  other. 

Converging  Rays,  in  optics,  thofe  rays  that,  iiTuing 
from  divers  points  of  an  object,  incline  towards  ano- 
ther, till  at  lafl  they  meet  and  crofs,  and  then  be- 
come diverging  rays. 

CONVERSATION,  or  discourse,  fignifies  an 
interlocution  between  two,  or  among  more  perfons; 
with  this  diflinction,  that  converfation  is  ufed  for  any 
general  intercourfe  of  fentiments  whatever,  whereas  a 
difcourfe  means  a  converfation  limited  to  fome  parti- 
cular fubject.. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  focial  life  which  af- 
fords more  real  fatisfaction  than  thofe  hours  which 
one  paffes  in  rational  and  unreferved  converfation. 
That  converfation,  however,  may  anfwer  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  defigned,  the  parties  who  are  to  join  in 
it  muft  come  together  with  a  determined  refolution  to 
pleafe,  and  to  be  pleafed. 

In  the  conduct  of  it,  be  not  eager  to  interrupt  o- 
thers,  oruneafyat  being yourfelf  interrupted;  finee 
you  fpeak  either  to  amufe  or  inflruct  the  company,  or 
to  receive  thofe  benefits  from  it.  Give  all,  therefore, 
leave  to  fpeak  in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and  an- 
fwer with  precifion.  Inattention  is  ill  manners  ;  it 
fhows  contempt;  and   contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  own  private 
concerns,  as  you  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with  thofe 
of  others.  Yours  are  as  little  to  them  as  theirs  are  to 
you.  You  will  need  no  other  rule  whereby  tojudge 
of  this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that 
each  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  difcourfing 
on  the  fubject  with  which  he  is  befl  acquainted.  He 
will  be  pleafed,  and  you  will  be  informed.  By  obfer- 
ving  this  rule,  everyone  has  it  in  his  power  to  afiifl 
in  rendering  converfation  agreeable  ;  fmce,  though  he 
may  not  choofe,  or  be  qualified,  to  fay  much  himfelf, 
he  can  propofe  queflions  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  an- 
fwer them. 

Avoid  flories,  unl-efs  fhort,  pointed, and  quite  a-pro- 
pos.  He  who  deals  in  them,  fays  Swift,  muft  either 
have  a  very  large  ftock,  or  a  good  memory,  or  muft. 
often  change  his  company.  Some  have  a  let  of  them 
ftrung  together  like  onions  ;  they  rake  pofleffion  of 
the  converfation  by  an  early  introduction  of  one,  and 
then  you  may  have  the  whole  rope;  and  there  is  an 
end  of  every  thing  elfe,  perhaps,  for  that  meeting, 
though  you  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times  before. 
Talk  often,  but  not  long.     The  talent  of  harangu- 
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Converfa-  ing  private  company  is  infupp  or  table.     Senators  and 
tion       barrifters  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault  ;  and  mem- 
1         bers  who  never  harangue  in  the  houfe,  will  often  do 
yC.?"JCrt'-  it  out  of  the  houfe.     If  the   majority  of  the    company 
be  naturally  filent,  or  cautious,  the  converfation  will 
flag,  unlefs  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them 
who  can  flart  new  fubjects.     Forbear,  however,  ifpof- 
iible,  to  broach  a  fecond  before  the  firft  is   out,  left 
your  flock  mould  not   lafl,  and  you  fhould  be  obliged 
to  come  back  to  the  old  barrel.     There  are  thofe  who 
will  repeatedly  crofs  upon  and  break  into  the  conver- 
fation with  a  frefti  topic,  till  they  have  touched  upon 
all,  and  exhaufted  none.  Economy  here  is  neceffary  for 
moil  people. 

Laugh  not  at  your  own  wit  and  humour  ;  leave  that 
to  the  company. 

When  the  converfatio.i  is  flowing  in  a  ferious  and 
ufeful  channel,  never  interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timed jefh. 
The  ftream  is  fcattered,  and  cannot  be  again  collect- 
ed. 

Difcourfe  not  in  a  whifper,  or  half-voice,  to  your 
next  neighbour.  It  is  ill-breeding,  and,  in  fome  de- 
gree, a  fraud  ;  converfation-flock  being,  as  one  has 
well  obferved,  a  joint  and   common  property. 

In  reflections  on  abfent  people,  go  no  farther  than 
you  would  go  if  they  were  prefent.  te  I  refolve  (fays 
bifliop  Beveridge)  never  to  fpeak  of  man's  virtues  to 
his  face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back  :"  ---A  gol- 
den rule !  the  obfervation  of  which  would,  at  one 
ftroke,~  banifh  flattery  and  defamation  from  the 
earth. 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics.  One  proportion  is 
called  the  converfe  of  another,  when,  after  a  conclu- 
fionis  drawn  from  fomething  fuppofed  in  the  converfe 
propofition,  that  concluiion  is  fuppofed  ;  and  then, 
that  which  in  the  other  was  fuppofed,  is  now  drawn 
as  a  conclufion  from  it  :  thus,  when  two  fides  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe  fides  are  equal ; 
and,  on  the  converfe,  if  thefe  angles  are  equal,  the  two 
fides  are  equal. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  implies  a  re- 
pentance for  a  temper  and  conduct  unworthy  our  na- 
ture, and  unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  Author, 
and  a  refolution  to  act  a  wifer  and  a  better  part  for 
the  future. 

Conversion,  in  war,  a  military  motion,  whereby 
the  front  of  a  battalion  is  turned  where  the  flank  was, 
in  cafe  the  battalion  is  attaked  in  the  flank. 

Conversion  of  Equations,  the  fame  with  reduction 
of  equations  by  multiplication.     See  Algerba. 

CONVERT,  a  perfon  who  has  undergone  a  con- 
verfion. 

Convert  is  chiefly ufed  in  refpect  of  changes  from 
ene  religion,  or  religious  feci:,  to  another.  Converts 
with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  denominated 
apojlates  with  regard  to  that  they  have   relinquished. 

Thejews  formerly  converted  to  Chriftianity  in  Eng- 
land, were  called  converfc/s.  Henry  III.  built  them  a 
houfe  in  London,  and  allowed  them  a  competent  fub- 
fiflence  for  their  lives  ;  which  houfe  was  called  domus 
converforum.  But  the  number  afterwards  increafing, 
they  grew  a  burden  to  the  crown  ;  upon  which  they 
were  diftributed  among  the  monasteries  :  and  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward.  III.  the  domus 
couverforum  was  given  for  keeping  of  the  rolls. 


Converts,  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  are  lay-friars,  or    Convent 
brothers,  admitted  for  the  ferviceof  the  houfe  :  with-  'I 

out  orders,  and  not  allowed  to  ling  in  the  choir.  Till  Convidtion. 
the  eleventh  century,   the  word  was  ufed  forperfons  ~     * 
who  embraced  the  monkifh  life  at    the  age  of  difcre- 
tion  ;  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  de- 
voted in  their  childhood  by  theirparents,  called  oblati. 
But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when,    they  began  to  re- 
ceive into  monasteries  illiterate  perfons,  incapable  of 
being  clerks,  and  only  deftined  for  bodily  labour,  the 
fignification  of    the   word   was  neceflarily    changed. 
F.  Mabillon  obferves,  that  it  was   John  firft  abbot  of 
Vallambrofa  who  fhft  introduced  thefe  brother-con- 
verts, diftinguifhed  by  their  flate  from  the   monks  of 
the  choir,  who  were  then  either  clerks  or  capable  of 
becoming  fo. 

CONVEX,  an  appellation  given  to  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  gibbous  or  globular  bodies  ;  in  oppofition  to 
the  hollow  inner  furfaceof  fuch  bodies,  which  is  called 
concave:  thus  we  fay,  a  convex  frieze,  lens,  mirror, 
fuperficies,  &c. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex, 
/.  e.  gibbous  and  globular  thing  ;  in  oppofition  to  con- 
cavity, or  the  inner  furface,  which  is  hollow  or  de- 
prelfcd.     See  Concave. 

The  word  is  of  a  peculiar  import  in  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics  ;  where  it  is  applied  to  mirrors  and  lenfes. 

A  convex  mirror  reprefents  its  images  fmaller  than 
the  objects ;  as  a  concave  one  reprefents  them  larger  : 
a  convex  mirror  reflects  the  rays  from  it,  diverging  ; 
and  therefore  difperfes  and  weakens  their  effect :  as 
a  concave  one  reflects  them  converging,  fo  as  they 
concur  in  a  point,  and  have  their  effect  increafed  :  and 
by  how  much  the  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  fmaller 
fphere,  by  fo  much  does  it  diminifh  the  objects,  and 
difperfe  the  rays  the  more.     See  Mirror. 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  fides,  called 
a  convexo-convex  ;  or  it  is  plain  an  one  fide  and  con- 
vex on  the  other,  called  a  plano-convex  ;  or  concave 
on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  con- 
vexo-concave, or  concavo-convex,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  furface  prevails,  ;'.  c.  as  this  or  that  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  fmaller  fphere.  All  convex  lenfes  inflect  the 
rays  of  light  in  their  paflage,  i.  e.  fend  them  out  from 
their  convex  furface  converging,  fo  as  that  they  con- 
cur in  a  point  or  focus.  Hence  all  convex  lenfes  mag- 
nify, i.  e.  reprefent  their  images  larger  than  their  ob- 
jects ;  and  this  the  more  as  they  are  portions  of  final  - 
lar  fpheres. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  law,  a  deed  or  inflrument  that 
pafles  land,  &c.  from  one  perfon  to  another. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  that  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  See 
the  following  article. 

CONVICTION,  inlaw.  When  ajury  has  given  a 
verdict  upon  trial,  finding  the  prifoner  guilty,  he  is 
faid  to  be  convitled  of  the  crime  whereof  he  ftands  in- 
dicted.    See  Trial. 

When  the  offender  is  thus  convicted,  there  are  two 
collateral  circumftances  that  immediately  arife.  i.  On 
a  conviction  in  general  for  any  felony,  the  reafonable 
expences  of  profecution  are  by  flatute25  Geo.  II.  c.  36. 
to  be  allowed  the  profecutor  out  of  the  county-ftockr 
if  he  petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpofe;  and  by 
ftatute  27.  Geo.  II.  c.   3,  poor  perfons,    bound  over 
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Convi<aion.  to  give  evidence,  are  likewife  intitled  to  be  paid  their 

' ^~~ "*  charges,  as  well  without  conviction  as  with  it.     2.  On 

a  conviction  of  larceny  in  particular,  the  profecutor 
fhall  have  reftitution  of  his  goods  by  virtue  of  the 
ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.  For  by  the  common  law 
there  was  no  reftitution  of  goods  upon  an  indictment; 
becaufe  it  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  only  ;  and  there- 
fore the  party  was  enforced  to  bring  an  appeal  of 
robbery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But,  it 
being  confidered  that  the  party  profecuting  the  offen- 
der by  indictment,  deferves  to  the  full  as  much  en- 
couragement as  he  who  profecutes  by  appeal,  this  fta- 
tute  was  made,  which  enacts,  that  if  any  perfon  be 
convicted  of  larceny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  rob- 
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this  means  too  frequently  commenced  rather  for  pri- 
vate lucre  than  for  the  great  ends  of  public  jufticc. 
Above  all,  it  fhould  never  be  fuffered,  where  the  te- 
ftimony  of  the  profecutor  himfelf  is  neceffary  to  con- 
vict the  defendant  :  for  by  this  means  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  entirely  fubverted  ;  the  profecutor  becomes 
in  effect  a  plantiff,  and  yet  is  fuffered  to  bear  witnefs 
for  himfelf.  Nay,  even  a  voluntary  forgivenefs  by  the 
party  injured,  ought  not,  in  true  policy,  to  intercept 
the  ftroke  of  ju Mice.  "  This  (fays  an  elegant  writer 
who  pleads  with  equal  ftrength  for  the  tertaintj,  as 
for  the  lenity  of  punifhment),  maybe  an  ad  of  good 
nature  and  humanity,  but  is  contrary  to  the  good  of 
the  public.  For  although  a  private  citizen  may  dif- 
bed,  he  fhall  have  full  reftitution  of  his  money,  goods,  penfe  with  fatisfaction  for  his  private  injury,  he  can- 
and  chattels,  or  the  value  of  them  out  of  the  offend-  not  remove  the  necelfky  of  public  example.  The 
er's  goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a  writ  to  be  granted  by  right  of  punifhing  belongs  not  to  any  one  individual 
the  juftices.  And  the  contraction  of  this  act  having  in  particular,  but  to  the  fociety  in  general,  or  to  .the 
been  in  great  meafure  conformable  to  the  law  of  ap-     fovereign  who   reprefents   that   fociety  ;    and  a  man 

may  renounce  his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he 
cannot  give  up  that  of  others." 

Conviction,  in  theology,  expreffes  the  firft  de- 
gree of  repentance,  wherein  the  linner  becomes  fen- 
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peals,  it  has  therefore  in  practice  fuperfeded  the  ufe 
of  appeals  of  larceny.  For  inftance,  as  formerly  up- 
on appeals,  fo  now  upon  indictments  of  larceny,  this 
writ  of  reftitution  fhall  reach  the  goods  fo  ftolen,  not- 

withftanding  the  property  of  them  is  endeavoured  to     fible  of  his  guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the 
be  altered  by  fale  in  market  overt.     And  though  this     danger  of  his  own  ways. 


may  feem  fomewhat  hard  upon  the  buyer,  yet  the 
rule  of  law  is,  that  Jpoliatus  debet  ante  omnia  reftitui, 
efpecially  when  he  has  ufed  all  the  diligence  in  his 
power  to  convict  the  felon.  And,  fince  the  cafe  is 
reduced  to  this  hard  neceffity,  that  either  the  owner 
or  the  buyer  muft  fuffer ;  the  law  prefers  the  right 
of  the  owner,  who  has  done  a  meritorious  act  by  pur- 
fuing  a  felon  to  condign  punifhment,  to  the  right  of 
the  buyer,  whofe  merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  no  unfair  tranfaction.  And  it  is  now 
ufual  for  the  court,  upon  the  conviction  of  a  felon,  to 
order,  without  any  writ,  immediate  reftitution  of  fuch 
goods  as  are  brought  into  court,  to  be  made  to  the 
feveral  profecutors.  Or  elfe,  fecondly,  without  fuch 
writ  of  reftitution,  the  party  may  peaceably  retake  his 


CONVOCATION,  an  aflembly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  their  reprefentatives,  to  confult  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  mattters.  It  is  held  during  the  feffion  of  par- 
liament, and  confifts  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  houfe. 
In  the  upper  fit  the  bifhops,  and  in  the  lower  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  who  are  reprefented  by  their  proctors ; 
confifting  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
proctor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of 
every  diocefe,  in  all  143  divines  ;  viz.  22  deans,  53 
archdeacons,  24  prebendaries,  and  44  proctors  of  the 
diocefian  clergy.  The  lower  houfe  choofes  its  prolo- 
cutor ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  mem- 
bers attend,  to  collect  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to 
carry  their  refolutions  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  con- 
vocation is  fummoned  by  the  king's  writ,  directed  to 


goods  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  unlefs  a  new     the  archbifhop  of  each  province,  requiring  him  to  fum- 


property  be  fairly  acquired  therein.  Or,  laftly,  if  the 
felon  be  convicted  and  pardoned,  or  be  allowed  his 
clergy,  the  party  robbed  may  bring  his  acttion  of  tro- 
ver againft  him  for  his  goods,  and  recover  a  fatisfac- 
tion in  damages.  But  fuch  action  lies  not  before  pro- 
fecution  ;  for  fo  felonies  would  be  made  up  and  healed  : 
-and  alfo  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  in- 
tention to  fmother  and  compound  the  larceny  ;  it  then 
becoming  the  heinous  offence  of  theft-bote. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  perfon  is  convicted  of 
a  mifdemeanor,  which  principally  and  more  immedi- 
ately affects  fome  individual,  as  a  battery,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  the  like,  for  the  court  to  permit  the  defen- 
dant to  [peak  -with  the  profecutor ,  before  any  judge- 
ment is  pronounced  ;  and  if  the  profecutor  declares 
himfelf  fatisfied,  to  inflict  but  a  trivial  punifhment. 
This  is  done  to  reimburfe  the  profecutor  his  expences, 
and  make  him  fome  private  amends,  without  the 
trouble  and  circuity  of  a  civil  action.  But  it  is  furely 
a  dangerous  practice  :  and,  though  it  may  be  entruft- 
t;d  to  the  prudence  and  difcretion  of  the  judges  in  the 
fuperior  courts  of  record,  it  ought  never  to  be  allow 


mon  all  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  fta- 
tute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  ca- 
nons or  ecclefiaftical  laws  without  the  king's  licence ; 
nor,  when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them 
in  execution,  but  under  feveral  reftrictions.  They  have 
the  examining  and  cenfuring  all  heretical  and  fchifma- 
tical  books  and  perfons,  &c.  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates.!  The  clergy 
in  convocation,  and  their  fervants,  have  the  fame  pri- 
vileges as  members  of  parliament. 

Since  the  year  1665,  when  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  they  feldom  have  been  allowed 
to  do  any  bufinefs  ;  and  are  generally  prorogued  from 
time  to  time  till  diflblved,  a  new  one  being  generally 
called  along  with  a  new  parliament.  The  only  equi- 
valent for  giving  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves, 
was  their  being  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  for  mem- 
bers to  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  they  had  not 
before. 

CONVOLUTION,  a  winding  motion,  proper  to 


ed  in  local  or  inferior  jurifdictions,  fuch  as  the  quar-     the  trunks  of  fome  plants,  as  the  convolvulus,  or  bind 
ter-feffions :    where   profecutions  for   affaults  are  by     weed  ;  the  clafpers  of  vines,  bryony,  &c. 
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tonvolvu-  CONVOLVULUS,  bind-weed:  A  genus  of  the 
I**-  pencaodria  order,  belonging  to  the  monogynia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
29th  order,  Campanacea.  The  corolla  is  campanula- 
ted  and  plaited  ;  there  are  two  ftigmata;  the  capfule 
is  hilocular,  and  the  cells  are  difpermous.  Of  this 
gems  there  is  a  great  number  of  ipecies,  the  moil  re- 
markable of  which  are  the  following. 

1.  The  fepituttj  or  large  white  bind-weed,  is  often 
a  troLiblcibnie  weed  in  gardens,  when  its  roots  are  in- 
terwoven with  thofe  of  trees  and  flirubs,  or  under 
hedges,  as  every  fmall  piece  of  root  is  apt  to  grow. 
It  flouriihes  under  moift  hedges,  and  hath  white  or 
purplilh  blofloms.  2.  The  fcammonia,  or  Syrian  bind- 
weed, grows  naturally  in  Syria,  The  roots  are  thick, 
run  deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with  a 
dark  bark.  The  branches  extend  on  every  fide  to 
the  diltance  of  10  or  12  feet;  they  are  Mender,  and 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  are  garnilhed  with  narrow, 
arrow-pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
two  fitting  upon  each  long  footftalk  :  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundilh  feed-veffels,  having  three  cells  fil- 
led with  feeds.  3.  The  purpurens,  or  convolvulus 
major,  is  an  annual  plant  growing  naturally  in  Alia 
and  America,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  gardens.  If  thefe  plants  are  properly  fupported, 
they  will  rife  10  or  12  feet  high  in  warm  fummers. 
There  are  three  or  four  lafting  varieties  :  the  moft 
common  hath  a  purple  flower  ;  the  others  have  a 
white,  a  red,  or  a  whitiih-blue  flower,  which  laft  hath 
white  feeds.  They  flower  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  4.  The  nil,  or  blue 
bind-weed,  rifes  with  a  twining  (talk  8  or  10  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  divided  into  three 
lobes,  which  end  in  iharp  points.  Thefe  are  woolly,  and 
ftaud  upon  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  alfo  come  out 
on  long  footftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  blue  colour,  whence  their  name  of  anil  or  indigo. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  plants  of  the  genus  : 
it  flowers  all  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer  :  and  in 
good  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  very  well  in  the  open  air. 
5.  The  battatas,  or  Spanifh  potatoes,  hath  efculent 
roots,  which  arc  annually  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  they  are  greatly  cultivated  for  the 
table  ;  but  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  Britain.  Their  roots  are  like  the  common  po- 
tato, but  require  much  more  room  :  for  they  fend  out 
many  trailing  ftalks,  which  extend  fix  or  eight  feet 
every  way  ;  and  at  their  joints  fend  out  roots  which 
in  warm  countries  grow  to  be  very  large  bulbs  ;  fo  that 
from  a  fingle  root  planted  40  or  50  large  potatoes  are 
produced.  6.  The  canarienlis,  with  foft  woolly  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  the  Canaries  ;  but  hath  long  been  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Britifh  gardens.  It  hath  a  ftrong  fibrous 
root,  from  whence  arife  feveral  twining  woody  ftalks, 
which,  where  they  have  fupport,  will  grow  more  than 
20  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  heart-lhaped 
leaves,  which  are  foft  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  feveral  Handing 
upon  one  footftalk.  They  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a 
pale  blue  ;  but  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 
They  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  fome- 
times  ripen  feeds  there.  7.  The  tricolor,  or  convolvu- 
lus minor,  is  a  native  of  Portugal ;  but  hath  long  been 


cultivated   in   the  gardens  of  Britain.     It  is  an  an-   Convol?n- 
nual  plant,  which  hath  feveral  thick  herbaceous  ftalks        lus. 

growing  about  two  feet  long,  which  do  not  twine  like  ' * ' 

the  other  forts,  but  decline  toward  the  ground,  upon 
which  many  of  the  lower  branches  lie  proftrate  ;  they 
are  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  lit  ciofe 
to  the  branches ;  the  footftalks  of  the  flow  ers  come 
out  juft  above  the  leaves  of  the  fame  joint,  and  at  the 
fame  lide  of  the  ftalks.  They  are  about  two  inches 
long,  each  fuftaining  one  large  open  bell-ihaped  flower, 
which  in  fome  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour  with  a  white 
bottom  ;  in  others  they  are  pure  white,  and  fome  are 
beautifully  variegated  w7ith  Loth  colours.  The  white 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  white  feeds,  and  the  blue 
by  dark-coloured  feeds  ;  which  difference  is  pretty 
cenftant.  8.  The  foldanella,  or  fea-bindw;eed,  ftyled 
-zMiobraffica  ??iarina)  grows  naturally  on  the  fea- beaches 
in  many  parts  of  .England,  but  cannot  be  long  pre- 
ferved  in  gardens.  It  hath  many  fmall  white  ftringy 
roots,  which  fpread  wide  and  fend  out  feveral  weak 
trailing  branches.  Thefe  twine  about  the  neighbour- 
ing plants  like  thofe  of  the  common  bindweed,  gar- 
nilhed with  kidney  -fhaped  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  lef- 
fer  celandine.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide 
of  the  branches  at  each  joint.  They  are  of  a  reddifh 
purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  round  capfules,  having  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  black  feed.  9.  The  turpethum  is  a  native 
of  the  iiland  of  Ceylon.  This  hath  fleihy  thick  roots 
which  fpread  far  in  the  ground,  and  abound  with  a 
milky  juice  that  flows  out  when  the  roots  are  broken 
or  wounded,  and  foon  hardens  into  a  reiinous  fubftance 
when  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air.  From  the  root  ihoot 
forth  many  twining  branches,  which  twill  about  each 
other,  or  the  neighbouring  plants,  like  the  common 
bindweed.  They  are  garnifhed  with  heart-lhaped 
leaves  that  are  foft  to  the  touch,  like  thofe  of  the 
marflimallow.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  joints 
on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  feveral  Handing  together  on 
the  fame  footftalk  :  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  great  bindweed,  and  are  fucceed- 
ed by  round  capfules,  having  three  cells  containing 
two  feeds  each.  10.  The  jalappa,  or  jalap,  ufed  in 
medicine,  is  a  native  of  Kaleppo  in  Spanifh  America, 
fituated  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  It  hath 
a  large  root  of  an  oval  form,  which  is  full  of  a  milky 
juice  ;  from  which  come  out  many  herbaceous  twining 
ftalks  riling  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  va- 
riable leaves  ;  fome  of  them  being  heart-fhaped,  others 
angular,  and  fome  oblong  and  pointed.  They  are 
fmooth,  and  ftand  upon  long  footftalks  ;  the  flowers 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  greater  bindweed, 
each  footftalk  iupponing  only  one  flower. 

Culture.  The  firft  and  fecend  forts  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  border  of  light 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  muft  have  fome  tall  flakes 
placed  near  them  for  their  branches  to  twine  about, 
otherwife  they  will  fpread  en  the  ground  and  make  a 
bad  appearance.  The  third  fort  is  annual,  and  muft 
be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot- bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  they  fbouid  be 
planted  out  in  warm  borders,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  former.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  fome- 
times  propagated  in  Britain.  The  roots  muft  be 
planted  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  if  the  plants 
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Convolvu-  are  covered  in  bad  weather  with  glaffcs,  they  will  pro- 
Ins  duce  flowers  and  forne  fmall  bulbs  from  the  joints  of 
0  the  {talks  :  but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they 
Cook.  ^  feldom  grow  to  any  iize.  The  fifth  is  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  young  ihoots  in  the  fpring,  which 
generally  put  out  roots  in  three  or  four  mouths  :  they 
may  then  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  pla- 
ced in  a  feparate  pot,  which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  ihade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants  till  au- 
tumn, when  they  ihould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
myrtles  and  other  green-houfe  plants.  The  turpeth 
and  jalap  are  too  tender  to  live  hi  Britain,  unlefs 
they  are  conftantly  keep  in  a  ftove.  The  other  fpe- 
cies  require  no  particular  directions  for  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

Ufss.  The  root  of  the  firft  fort  is  a  very  acrid  pur- 
gative to  the  human  race,  but  is  eaten  by  hogs  in  large 
quantities  without  any  detriment.  The infpifiated  juice 
of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  flrong 
purgative ;  as  are  alfo  the  roots  of  the  jalappa  and 
turpethum.  The  foldanella  has  likewife  bec.i  ufed 
with  the  fame  intention.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  juice, 
or  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  is  an  acrid  purge.  The 
leaves  applied  externally  are  faid  to  diminilh  droplical 
fwelliugs  of  the  feet.  See  Scammony,  Jalap,  and 
Turpeth. 

CONVOY,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  {hips  of 
war,  employed  to  accompany  and  protect  merchant 
fhips,  and  prevent  their  being  infulted  by  pirates,  or 
the  enemies  of  the  flate  in  time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men  that 
guard  any  fupply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  or  pro- 
vifions,  conveyed  by  land  into  a  town,  army,  or  the 
like,  in  time  of  war. 

CONUS,  a  cone,  in  botany  :  a  fpecies  of  fruit  or 
fcaly  feed-vefi'el,  fo  termed  by  Tournefort  and  other 
botanifts.  Linnaeus  has  fubftituted  stro3Iltjs  in  its 
place. 

CONVULSION,  a  preternatural  and  violent  con- 
traction of  the  membranous  and  mufcular  parts  of 
the  body.     See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to  )  Medicine, 

CONWAY,  a  market-town  of  Caernarvonlhire  in 
North  Wales,  lituated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  1 5  miles  weft  of  St  Afaph.  W.  Long. 
3.   50.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

CONYZA,  FX.EABANE;  a  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperdua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofitx.  The  pappus  is  (imple,  the 
calyx  imbricated  and  roundilh,  the  corollulse  of  the 
radius  trifid.  There  are  iofpecies,  noneof  which  me- 
rit any  particular  defcription. 

CONZA,  a  town  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Naples  in  I- 
taly,  fuuated  on  the  farther  principate,  on  the  river 
Offanto,  50  miles  fourh-eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  It  is  the  fee  or  an 
archbifliop. 

COOK  (Sir  Anthony),  defcended  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cook  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  born  in  1506, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  fo  eminent  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  prudence, 
chat  the  guardians  of  king  Edward  VI.  appointed  him 


to  be  his  chief  inftru&or  in  learning,  and  to  form  his 
manners.  He  had  four  daughters  ;  and  beino-  refoi- 
ved  to  have  fons  by  education,  kit  he  mould  have 
none  by  birth,  he  taught  his  daughters  thofe  leffons  by 
night  that  he  had  inftilled  into  the  prince  by  day:  he 
was  happy  in  his  endeavours,  as  they  proved  lfeafhed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  diftinguilhed  by  vir- 
tue, piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  married 
to  the  great  lord  isurleigh  ;  Ann  to  Sir  Nicholas  Ba- 
con, lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal ;  Elifabeth  to  Sir 
John  Ruffel,  fon  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford; 
and  Catharine  to  Sr  Henry  Killigrew.  He  lived  in. 
exile  during  the  Marian  perfecmion  ;  and  returning 
on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fpent  the  reft  of 
his  days  in  peace  and  honour,  dying  in  1576. 

COOK  (Captain  James),  one  of  the  moft  celebra- 
ted navigators  ever  produced  by  Britain  or  any  other 
country,  was  the  fon  of  James  Cook,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  His 
ftation  was  no  higher  than  that  ofa  fervant  in  hufban- 
dry,  and  he  was  married  to  a  woman  in  his  own  fphere 
of  life  at  Morton,  a  village  in  the  North  riding  of 
YorkQiire.  From  this  place  they  removed  to  another 
village,  in  the  fame  riding  named  I\iartou,  where  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  born  on  the  27th  of  October  1728. 
He  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  now 
dead  except  a  daughter,  who  married  a  rilherman  of 
Redcar.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion from  the  fchoolmiftrefs  of  the  village  ;  and  after- 
wards, on  his  father's  removal  to  Great  Ayton,  he 
was  put  to  a  day  fchool,  at  the  expence  of  Mr  Skot- 
tow,  his  father's  employer,  where  he  was  inftructed  in 
writing  and  in  a  few  of  the  firft  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr  W,  Sanderfon,  a  haberdafher  or  fhopkeeper  at 
Straiths,  about  ten  miles  from  Whitby  :  but  fome 
difagreement  taking  place  between  him  and  his  mailer, 
he  indulged  his  own  inclination  in  binding  himfelf  ap- 
prentice to  MefTrs  Walkers  of  Whitby,  who  had  fe- 
veral  veffels  in  the  coal  trade  ;  and  after  ferving  a  few 
years  longer  in  the  fituation  of  a  common  failor,  he 
was  at  length  raifed  to  be  mate  of  one  of  Mr  Walker's 
fhips.  During  all  this  period  it  is  not  recollected  that 
he  exhibited  any  thing  peculiar  either  in  his  abilities 
or  conduct. 

Early  in  the  year  1755,  when  hoftilities  broke  out 
between  France  and  England,  Codk  entered  on  board 
the  Eagle  of  fixty  guns,  to  which  veffel  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
lifer  was  foon  after  appointed,  who  foon  diftinguilhed 
him  as  an  active  and  diligent  feaman  ;  and  his  promo- 
tion was  forwarded  by  a  letter  of  recommendation 
which  was  written  by  Mr  Ofbaldefton,  member  for  Scar- 
borough, at  the  requeft  of  feveral  neighbours,  in  Mr 
Cook's  favour.  On  the  15th  of  May  1759,  he  was 
appointed  matter  of  the  Mercury,  which  foon  after 
failed  to  America,  and  joined  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  at  the  memorable  fiege  cf  Quebec. 
His  intereft  with  the  admiralty  appears  even  then  to 
have  been  very  flrong ;  for  on  Mr  Ofbalue {ton's  letter 
he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the  Grampus  floop ;  but 
the  proper  mafter  having  unexpectedly  returned  to 
her,  the  appointment  did  not  take  place.  Four  days 
after  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  Garland  ;  when  upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  join  her,  as  the 
■  veycl 
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Cook.       veffel  had  already  failed;  and  the  next  day,  May  15th 

— * '  1759,  he  was  made  mafterof  the  Mercury.     On  this 

occafion  he  was  recommended  by  Captain  Pallifer  to  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  fervice,  viz.  to  take  the  found- 
ings of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  between  the  ifland  of 
Orleans  and  the  north  Ihore,  which  he  performed  in  the 
moft  complete  manner ;  and  foon  afterwards  he  was 
employed  to  furvey  the  moft  dangerous  parts  of  the 
river  below  Quebec:  thefe  were  his  firfl  efforts  with 
the  pencil.  After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  mafter  of  the  Northumber- 
land, ftationed  at  Halifax,  where  he  firfl  read  Euclid, 
and  applied  to  aflronomy  and  other  branches  of 
fcience.  In  the  year  1762  he  was  with  the  Nor- 
thumberland, affifting  at  the  recapture  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  married,  at  Barking  in  Ef- 
fex,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Batts.  Early  in  1763,  when  ad- 
miral (then  Captain)  Greaves  was  appointed  governor 
of  Newfoundland,  Mr  Cook  went  out  with  him  to 
furvey  the  coafts  of  that  ifland.  At  the  end  of  the 
feafon  he  returned  to  England ;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  being  appointed  governor 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore,  Mr  Cook  accom- 
panied him  in  the  fame  capacity  of  furveyor,  and  had 
the  Grenville  fchooner  to  attend  him  on  that  bufinefs  ; 
in  thisfituation  he  continued  till  1767. 

While  Mr  Cook  remained  on  this  ftation,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  publicly  a  fpecimen  of  his 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  aitronomy,  by  a  fhort  paper 
printed  in  the  57th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Tranf- 
actions,  intitled  "  An  obfervation  of  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  at  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  Auguft  5,  1766, 
with  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation  de- 
duced from  it."  Mr  Cook's  obfervation  was  made  at 
one  of  the  Burgeo  i  (lands  near  Cape  Ray,  in  N.  Lat. 
47°  56'  19",  and  by  the  comparifons  of  it  made  by 
Mr  Mitchel  with  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Hornfby  at 
Oxford,  it  appeared  to  have  been  accurately  done  ; 
and  Mr  Cook  at  that  time  obtained  the  character  of 
an  able  aflronomer. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fpirit  for  geographical  difco- 
veries,  which  had  gradually  declined  fmce  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 7th  century,  began  to  difcover  itfelf  anew. 
Two  voyages  of  this  kind  had  been  performed  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  one  under  Captain  Middleton, 
the  other  by  Captains  Moore  and  Smyth,  with  a  view 
to  difcover  a  northweft  paffage  through  Hudfon's  Bay 
to  the  Eafl  Indies.  Two  others,  under  Captains  By- 
ron, Wallis,  and  Carteret,  had  been  undertaken  foon 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763  by  order  of 
his  prefent  Majefty  ;  and  before  the  return  of  thefe  na- 
vigators, who  were  ordered  to  fail  round  the  world, 
another  voyage  was  refolved  upon  for  aftronomical  pur- 
pofes.  It  having  been  calculated  that  a  tranfit  of  Ve- 
nus over  the  fun's  difk  would  happen  in  1769,  a  long 
memorial  to  his  Majefty  was  prefented  by  the  Royal 
Society  ;  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  great  importance 
of  making  proper  obfervations  on  this  phenomenon,  the 
regard  that  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  different  courts 
of  Europe,  and  intreating,  among  other  things,  that  a 
veffel  might  be  fitted  out,  at  the  expence  of  government, 
for  conveying  proper  perfons  to  fome  of  the  Friendly 
Iflands,  in  order  to  make  the  necefTary  obfervations. 
This  being  complied  with  on  the  part  of  his  Majefty, 
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Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq;  an  eminent  member  of  the  Cook. 
Royal  Society,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  v— n^— 
of  the  bark  appropriated  for  the  purpofe.  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  project,  however,  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty occurred.  Mr  Dalrymple,  fenfible  of  the  im- 
poffibility  of  guiding  a  veffel  through  unknown  and 
dangerous  feas  without  any  proper  command  over  the 
crew,  demanded  a  brevet  commiffion  as  captain  of  the 
veffel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  formerly  been  grant- 
ed to  Dr  Halley  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery  made  by 
him.  This  commiffion  Sir  Edward  Hawke  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  tofign;  declaring,  when  preffed  upon 
the  fubject,  that  he  would  rather  fuffer  his  right  hand 
to  be  cut  off  than  truft  any  of  his  Majefty's  fhips  to  a 
perfon  who  had  not  been  properly  bred  to  the  fervice  : 
and  in  this  proceeding  he  feemed  to  be  juftified  by  the 
mutinous  behaviour  of  Dr  Halley's  crew  ;  who,  deny- 
ing the  legality  of  his  authority  over  them,  had  in- 
volved him  in  a  very  difagreeable  difpute,  and  which 
was  attended  with  pernicious  confequences.  Mr  Dal- 
rymple, on  the  other  hand,  being  equally  determined 
in  his  refufal  to  proceed  without  the  authority  in  quc- 
ftion,  there  was  a  neceffity  for  finding  out  fome  per- 
fon of  fcience  who  might  alfo  be  free  from  the  ob- 
jection made  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  Mr  Cook  there- 
fore was  propofed  by  Mr  Stephens ;  and  his  recom- 
mendation being  feconded  by  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  he 
was  immediately  appointed  to  direct  the  expedition; 
and  on  this  occafion  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  his  Majefty's  fervice. 

Mr  Cook's  commiffion  as  lieutenant  was  dated  May 
25,  1768  ;  a  veffel  of  370  tons,  named  the  E?tdeavouri 
was  provided  for  him;  and  while  the  necefTary  pre- 
parations were  making  for  the  voyage,  Captain  Wallis 
returned.  It  having  been  recommended  to  this  gentle- 
man to  fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  making  the  aftrono- 
mical obfervations,  he  had  accordingly  chofen  the  ifland 
named  by  him  George' s  Ifland,  but  fince  known  by  the 
name  of  Otaheite ;  judging  alfo  that  Port  Royal  harbour  in 
it  would  afford  an  eligible  fituation.  This  propofal being 
accepted,  directions  for  the  purpofe  were  accordingly 
given  to  Mr  Cook,  with  whom  Mr  Charles  Green  was 
joined  in  the  aftronomical  part ;  the  latter  having  been 
affiftant  to  Dr  Bradley  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at 
Greenwich,  and  thus  judged  to  be  every  way  qualified 
for  the  office.  The  lieutenant  was  likewife  accompa- 
nied by  Mr  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Dr  So- 
lander,  &c.  The  principal  defign  of  the  voyage  was, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  to  make  obfervations  on 
the  tranfit  of  Venus;  but  this  being  done,  Mr  Cook 
was  directed  to  make  further  difcoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  on  the  30th  of  July  1768  he  fet  fail  on 
his  expedition.  An  account  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
difcoveries  made  during  the  time  of  it,  is  given  in  the 
next  article  :  here  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
throughout  the  whole  Mr  Cook  approved  himfelf  an 
able  feaman  ;  and  from  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  favage  nations  he  occafionally  met 
with,  fhowed  a  moft  exact  regard  to  the  rules  both  of 
juftice  and  humanity.  On  his  firfl  arrival  at-Otaheite, 
the  following  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  his  peo- 
ple, which  he  took  care  fhould  be  punctually  obeyed  : 
I.  To  endeavour,  by  every  fair  means,  to  cultivate  a 
friendfhip  with  the  natives,  and  to  treat  them  with  all 
imaginable  humanity.     2.  A  proper  perfon  or  perfons 
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Cook.  to  be  appointed  to  treat  with  the  natives  for  provi- 
sions, fruits,  &c.  and  no  other  perfon  belonging  to 
the  fhip  to  do  fo  without  leave.  3.  Every  perfon  on 
{bore  to  attend  punctually  to  his  duty,  and  to  pay  pro- 
per attention  to  his  tools  or  arms;  and  if  loft  through 
negligence,  to  have  the  full  value  charged  againft  his 
pay,  with  fuch  farther  punilhment  inflicted  as  occa- 
iion  might  require.  4.  The  fame  penalty  to  be  in- 
Hided  on  every  one  who  mould  embezzle,  trade  with, 
or  offer  to  trade  with,  any  part  of  the  drips  ftores  ;  and, 
5.  No  iron  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  thing  but 
proviiions.  His  rigid  adherence  to  thefe  rules  was 
manifefted  in  feveral  inftances,  particularly  by  feverely 
puniihing  the  ihip's  butcher,  who  had  threatened  the 
life  of  a  wounn,  wife  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
idand,  for  refilling  a  ftone  hatchet  on  the  terms  he 
propofed.  On  erecting  their  obfervatory,  in  order  to 
go  through  the  aftrononrical  operations,  an  accident 
happened  which  had  like  to  have  difconcerted  the 
whole  fcheme.  This  was  the  lofs  of  their  quadrant, 
which  had  been  ftolen  by  fome  of  the  natives ;  but, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr  Banks,  it  was  re- 
covered, and  the  obfervations  made  accordingly. 
Scarce  was  this  accomplifhed,  however,  before  ano- 
ther theft  of  the  natives  demanded  the  mo  ft  ferious 
confideration  of  the  commander.  Some  of  them  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  attention  of  the  officers  being 
otherwife  engaged,  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking 
into  one  of  the  ftore -rooms,  and  ftealing  from  thence 
a  bag  of  fpike  nails  of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  weight. 
This  was  a  mod:  important  affair  ;  for  as  thofe  nails 
were  of  great  eftimation  among  the  Indians,  the  pof- 
fedion  of  fuch  quantity  muit  undoubtedly  have  much 
leffened  their  value,  and  thus  rendered  proviiions  of 
every  kind  greatly  dearer  on  the  iflaud  than  before. 
One  of  the  thieves  therefore  being  difcovered,  was  pu- 
nched with  209  ladies  :  notwithstanding  which  he  ob- 
ftinately  refufed  to  difcover  any  of  his  accomplices. 
Repeated  thefts  committed  afterwards  required  all  the 
wifdom  and  refolution  of  Mr  Cook  to  conduct  him- 
felf  in  a  proper  manner.  After  due  confideration,  he 
judged  it  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  10  put  an  end 
to  thefe  practices  at  once,  by  doing  fomething  which 
might  engage  the  natives  themfelves  to  prevent  them 
for  their  common  intereft.  This,  however,  he  was 
not  at  prefent  able  to  accomplifh  ;  nor  indeed  did  it 
feem  pollible  to  prevent  them  without  ufing  fire- 
arms, which  from  motives  of  humanity  he  ftill  deter- 
mined to  avoid.  At  laft,  after  a  flay  of  three  months, 
when  preparing  to  take  his  leave,  the  nioft  difagree- 
able  adventure  took  place  that  he  had  hitherto  met 
with.  This  was  the  defertion  of  two  of  his  people, 
who  having  married  young  women  of  the  country,  de- 
termined to  take  up  their  refidence  in  it.  Mr  Cook 
was  now  obliged  to  feize  fome  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  in- 
form them  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  liberty  un- 
lefs  the  deferters  were  recovered.  This  at  laft  produ- 
ced the  defired  effect ;  the  deferters  were  given  up, 
and  Mr  Cook  fet  fail,  along  with  Tupia  (who  had 
formerly  been  the  prime  minifter  to  Oberea,  a  princefs 
of  the  ifland)  and  a  boy  of  r  yeirs  of  age,  both 
of  whom  were  defirous  of  accompanying  him  to  Eng- 
land. 

While  Mr  Cook  proceeded  to  vifit  others  of  the 
South  Sea  Idands,  Tupia  occasionally  ferved  as  an  in- 


terpreter. On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Mr  Cook 
found  the  people  extremely  hoftile  and  infolent.  At 
their  very  firft  meeting,  one  of  the  natives  having 
threatened  to  dart  his  lance  into  the  boat,  was  Ihot 
dead.  Another,  having  carried  off  Mr  Green's  hanger, 
was  fired  at  with  fmall  fhot,  and  upon  his  ftill  refilling 
to  reftore  it,  was  fired  at  with  ball  and  killed.  This, 
however,  produced  very  little  effect  on  the  reft,  who 
offered  to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  till  feveral  muf- 
kets  were  fired  with  fmall  fhot,  which  wounded  three 
or  four  more.  Next  day  the  commander,  having  de- 
termined to  force  fome  of  the  natives  on  board  in  or- 
der to  conciliate  their  affections  by  kind  treatment, 
directed  his  men  to  follow  two  canoes  whom  he  per- 
ceived under  way  before  him.  One  made  her  efcape, 
but  the  other,  not  obferving  the  boats  in  purfuit,  was 
overtaken  ;  on  which  the  ravages  plied  their  oars  fo 
brifkly,  that  the  fhip's  boats  were  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Tupia,  whofe  language  the  New  Zealan- 
ders  underltood,  called  to  them  to  te turn,  with  aflu- 
rances  that  no  hurt  fhould  be  done  them  ;  but  they  con- 
tinued their  flight  without  minding  him.  A  mufket 
was  then  fired  over  their  heads  with  a  view  to  intimidate 
them,  but  upon  this  they  prepared  to  fight  ;  and  on 
the  coming  up  of  the  boats  began  the  attack  with  fo 
much  vigour,  that  the  lieutenant's  people  were  obli- 
ged to  fire  upon  them  with  ball,  by  which  four  out  of 
feven  that  were  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  the  other 
three  jumped  into  the  water,  and  were  taken  on 
board. 

This  part  of  Mr  Cook's  conduct  feems  inconfiftent 
with  that  humanity  for  which  he  was  in  general  lb 
eminently  diftingaifhed  ;  he  was  aware  of  the  cenfure, 
and  makes  the  following  apology.  "  Thefe  people 
certainly  did  not  deferve  death  for  not  choofing  to  con- 
fide in  my  promifes,  or  not  confenting  to  come  on 
board  my  boat,  even  if  they  had  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger :  but  the  nature  of  my  fervice  required  me  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  their  country,  which  I  could  no 
otherwife  obtain  but  by  forcing  into  it  in  an  hoftile 
manner,  or  gaining  admifEon  through  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  people.  I  had  already  tried  the 
power  of  prefents  without  effect ;  and  I  was  now 
prompted  by  my  defire  to  avoid  farther  hoftiliiies,  to 
attempt  to  get  fome  of  them  on  board  ;  the  only  me- 
thod we  had  left  of  convincing  them  that  we  intended 
them  no  harm,  and  had  it  in  our  power  to  contribute 
to  their  gratification  and  convenience.  Thus  far  my 
intentions  certainly  were  not  criminal ;  and  tho'  in  the 
conteft,  which  I  had  not  the  leaft  rcafon  to  expect,  our 
victory  might  have  been  complete  without  fo  great  an 
expence  of  life  ;  yet  in  fuch  fituations,  when  the  com- 
mand to  fire  has  once  been  given,  no  man  can  pretend 
to  reftrain  its  excefs,  or  prefcribe  its  effect." 

Notwithftandingthe  difafter  juft  mentioned,  to  which 
the  three  New  Zealanders,  who  were  taken  on  board, 
had  been  witneffes,  they  were  foon  conciliated,  and 
began  to  fing  with  a  degree  of  tafte  that  furprifed  the 
Englifh  gentlemen.  They  were  boys,  the  oldeft  about 
19  and  the  youngeft  about  11  ;  but  no  kindnefs 
which  could  be  fhown  them  was  in  any  degree  effec- 
tual to  bring  about  a  reconcilation  with  the  reft.  On 
the  contrary,  having  perceived  the  fhip  in  fome  di- 
ftrefs,  they  inftantly  fliowed  a  difpofition  to  make  an 
attack ;  and  from  this  they  were  only  prevented  by 
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Cook,     the  firing  of  a  four-pounder  charged  with  grape  fnot.     coafts  of  which  are  full  of  dangerous  rocks  and  fnoals,      Cook. 


Even  this  did  noc  produce  any  permanent  effeeT: ;  ano 
ther  attack  was  determined  upon,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  made,  had  not  Tupia  informed  them, 
that  if  they  perfiftedin  the  attempt,  the  arms  of  their 
adverfaries,  like  thunder,  would  deftroy  every  one  of 
them.  This  was  enforced  by  the  fire  of  another  four- 
pounder  with  grape  Ihot,  which  fpreading  wide  in  the 
water,  terrified  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  be- 
gan to  paddle  away  as  fafl  as  pofuble.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  fome  intercourfe  began  to  take 
place  ;  but  in  every  inflance  the  New  Zealand ers  rna- 
nifefted  their  hoflility  and  treachery  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  mowed  that  they  were  not  to  be  gained  by  fair 
means.  At  lad  an  attempt  to  carry  off  Tayeto,  Tu- 
pia's  boy,  rendered  it  abfolutely  necefTary  to  fire  upon 
them  in  order  to  refcue  him  from  certain  destruction, 
fome  of  the  lavages  having  got  him  into  a  canoe, 
where  they  held  him  down  by  violence.     In  confe- 


our  navigators  were  brought  in.o  a  more  perilous  filia- 
tion than  ever  ;  and  from  which  the  efcape  was  fo  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  deferves  a  particular  relation. 
This  happened  on  the  10th  of  June  1770,  as  they 
purfued  their  courfe  from  Trinity  Bay,  and  nearly  in 
the  latitude  alligned  to  the  iihnds  discovered  by  Qui- 
ros.  At  that  time  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
breeze  and  a  clear  moonlight;  and  in  ftanding  off 
from  fix  till  near  nine  o'clock,  the  fhip  had  deepened 
her  water  from  t4  to  21  fathoms  ;  but  while  the  na- 
vigators were  atfupper,  it  fuddenly  fhoaled  to  12,  10, 
and  8  fathoms,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  minutes.  Every 
thing  was  then  ready  for  putting  the  fhip  about,  when 
they  fuddenly  got  into  deep  water  again,  and  continued 
in  20  and  21  fathoms  for  fome  time,  fo  that  the  gentle- 
men went  to  bed  in  perfect  fecurity.  A  little  before 
eleven,  however,  the  water  fhoaled  at  once  from  20  to 
j  7  fathoms  ;  and  before  the  lead  could  be  heaved  again, 


quence  of  this  one  of  the  favages  was  killed  on  the     the  fhip  itruck,  and  remained  immoveable,  excepting 


fpot,  and  feveral  more  wounded,  by  the  difcharge  of 
mufkets  from  the  boats  ;  Tayeto  recovered  his  liberty, 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  fwam  to  the  fhip.  Some 
partial  intercourfe  again  took  place  j  but  ftill  it  ap- 
peared that  the  innate  rancour  of  thefe  favages  was 
neither  to  be  fubdued  by  fair  means  nor  foul ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  powerful  arguments  of  cannon  and 
mufketry  that  they  could  be  kept  from  attempting  to 
do  mifchief. 

From  the  account  of  this  voyage  publiflicd  by  Dr 
Hawkefworih,  indeed,  it  appears  that  a  confiderable 
number  of  favages  perilhed  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that 
abovementioned,  and  they  feem  to  have  manifefted  a 
more  hoftile  behaviour  than  afterwards  :  on  thofe  me- 
lancholy occafions,  however,  it  is  obferved  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Mr  Cook,  that  his  humanity  was  eminently 
confpicuous  beyond  that  of  the  common  people,  who 
all  along  fhowed  as  much  inclination  to  deftroy  the 
Indians  as  a  fportfman  does  to  kill  the  game  he  pur- 
ities. 

While  Mr  Cook  coafted  the  iflands  of  New  Zealand, 
he  was  fometimes  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing fhip  wrecked.  In  the  latitude  of  3J0  fouth,  and 
in  the  midft  of  -fummer  in  that  climate,  he  met  with 
fuch  a  gale  of  wind  as  he  fcarce  ever  experienced  be- 
fore ;  fo  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  three  weeks  in  get- 
ting ten  leagues  to  the  weftward,  and  two  more  before 
he  could  get  30  leagues  farther.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  all  this  time  a  confiderable  way  from 
land,  otherwife  it  is  probable  that  the  ftorm  mult  have 
proved  fatal. 

Mr  Cook  having  fpent  fix  months  in  circumnaviga- 
ting and  fully  exploringthe  idandsof  New  Zealand,  he 
failed  from  thence  on  the  31ft  of  March  1770.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  extreme  hoflility  ma- 
nifefted by  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  ifland 
where  he  firft  arrived,  was  not  univerfally  diffufed, 
but  that  a  friendly  intercourfe  was  for  a  long  time  main 


as  far  as  the  was  heaved  up  and  down  and  dafhed 
againft  the  rocks  by  the  furge.  The  alarm  was  now 
univerfal,  and  not  indeed  without  the  greate.it  reafon. 
It  appeared  that  the  veffel  had  been  lifted  over  the 
ledge  of  a  rock,  and  lay  in  a  hollow  within  it,  where 
there  v/ere  in  fome  places  from  three  to  four  fathoms 
water,  and  in  others  fcarce  as  many  feet :  the  fheath- 
ing  boards  were  disjoined,  and  floating  round  the  fhip 
in  great  numbers ;  and  at  kit  the  falfe  keel  alfo  was 
deftroyed,  while  the  rock  kept  grating  her  bottom 
with  fuch  force  as  to  be  heard  in  the  fore  ftore-room.  It 
was  now  necefTary  to  lighten  the  fhip  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  this  was  done  with  all  expedition  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  50  tons.  In  the  morning  of  the 
nth  of  Tune  they  difcovered  the  land  at  about  eight 
leagues  diftance,  without  any  ifland  between,  on  which 
they  could  have  been  fent  afhore  in  the  event  of  the 
fhip  going  to  pieces,  that  fo  they  might  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  main  land  by  turns.  To  add  to  their  dif- 
trefs,  the  fhip  drew  fo  much  water,  that  it  conld  fcarce 
be  kept  under  by  three  pumps.  Laftly,  it  appeared, 
that  even  the  rifmg  of  the  tide,  on  which  they  had 
ultimately  depended  for  relief,  was  infufneient  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  as  the  day-tide  fell  confiderably 
fhort  of  that  in  the  night-time.  Having  therefore 
lightened  the  fhip  ftill  further,  by  throwing  out  every- 
thing that  could  poflibly  be  fpared,  they  waited  with 
patience  for  the  next  tide ;  when,  after  incredible  ex- 
ertion, the  fhip  righted,  and  they  got  her  over  the 
ledge  of  the  rock  into  deep  water.  By  continual  la- 
bour, however,  the  men  were  at  laft  fo  much  exhaufted, 
that  they  could  not  ftand  to  the  pumps  more  than  five 
or  fix  minutes  at  a  time  ;  after  which  they  threw 
themfelves  flat  on  the  deck,  though  a  ftream  of  wa- 
ter between  three  and  four  inches  deep  ran  over  it ; 
and  in  this  fituation  they  lay  till  others,  exhaufted 
as  well  as  themfelves,  rook  their  places,  on  which  they 
ftarted    up   again,  and  renewed  their  exertions.     In 


tained  with  thofe'about  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  From     this  dreadful  extremity  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  midfhipman, 
New  Zealand  he  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and  on     propofed  the  expedient  of  fothering  the  fhip,  as  it  is 
the  28th  of  April  came  in  fight  of  Botany  Bay.     Here 
all  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  natives  to  have   any 
intercourfe  with  them  proved  ineffectual,   tho'  happily 
there  was  no  blood  fpilt  in  any  quarrel. 

During  their  navigation  round  New  Holland,  the 
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called,  by  which  means  he  faid  he  had  feen  a  mer- 
chant fhip  brought  from  Virginia  to  London  after  fhe 
had  fprung  a  leak  that  admitted  more  than  four  feet 
water  in  an  hour.  The  expedient  being  approved  of, 
it  was  put  into  execution  in  the  following  manner.  He 
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-Cook,  took  a  lower  {bidding- fail,  and  having  mixed  a  large 
quantity  of  oakum  and  wool  together,  Hitched  them 
down  by  handmls  as  lightly  as  poihbie  ;  the  whole  be- 
ing afterwards  fpread  over  with  the  dang  of  the  bleep 
and  other  filth.  The  fail  was  then  hauled  under  the 
{hip's  bottom  by  means  of  ropes  which  kept  it  ex- 
tended. When  it  came  under  the  leak,  the  wool  and 
oakum,  with  part  of  the  fail,  were  forced  inwards  by 
the  preffure  of  the  water,  which  thus  prevented  its 
own  ingrefs  in  fuch  an  effectual  manner,  that  one 
pump,  inftead  of  three,  was  now  fuiKcient  to  keep  it 
under.  Thus  they  got  the  fhip  into  a  convenient  port 
on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  where  there  was  an  op- 
portunity of  fully  repairing  her  defects.  Here  they 
difcovered  that  their  prefervation  had  not  been  owing 
entirely  to  the  expedient  abovementioned ;  for  one  of 
the  holes  was  in  a  great  meafure  filled  up  by  a  piece 
of  rock  which  had  broken  off  and  fluck  in  it ;  and 
this  hole  was  fo  large,  that  had  it  not  been  filled  up 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  they  mtifl  undoubtedly 
have  perifhed  notwithftanding  all  the  afnftance  that 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  pumps. 

The  dangers  they  fnftained  in  navigating  this  coaft 
were  innumerable,  infomnch  that  for  very  near  three 
months  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  man  conftantly 
in  the  chains  heaving  the  lead.  They  were  always 
entangled  among  rocks  and  lhoals,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  deftroy  a  lefs  experienced  navigator  ;  and 
even  Mr  Cook,  with  all  his  fagacity,  could  not  fome- 
times  have  extricated  himfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
favourable  interpofition  of  fome  natural  events,  which 
no,  human  penetration  could  forefee  or  have  the  leaft 
dependence  upon.  Of  this  we  fhall  only  give  the  fol- 
lowing inftance.  Having  at  laft,  as  they  thought, 
got  fafely  over  the  vaft  reefs  of  funk  rocks  with 
which  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  is  furrounded,  they 
flattered  themfelves  that  all  danger  was  pafled,  and 
the  vaft  fwell  of  the  water  convinced  them  that  they 
were  now  in  the  open  ocean.  The  remembrance  of 
former  dangers,  however,  induced  them  frequently  to 
take  the  precaution  of  founding;  notwithftanding 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  about  14^°  S.  they  found 
themfelves  one  morning  only  about  a  mile  diftant  from 
the  molt  hideous  breakers,  though  the  fea  all  around 
was  unfathomable.  Their  fituation  was  rendered  t»he 
more  dreadful  by  its  being  a  dead  calm,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  were  carried  towards  the  rock  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  by  the  time  they  had  got  the  fhip's 
head  turned  by  means  of  the  boats,  fhe  was  fcarcely 
100  yards  diftant  from  it.  Their  only  refource  then 
Was  to  tow  the  fhip,  if  poffible,  by  means  of  the  boats 
and  pinnace,  out  of  a  fituation  fo  very  perilous  ;  but 
ail  their  efforts  would  have  been  unfuccefsful,  had  not 
a  breeze  of  wind  fprung  up,  which,  though  too  light 
to  have  been  noticed  at  any  other  time,  was  found  to 
fecond  their  efforts  fo  effectually,  that  the  lhip  began 
to  move  perceptibly  from  the  reef  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection :  during  the  time  that  this  breeze  lafted, 
which  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  they  had  made 
■a  coiifiderable  way.  A  dead  calm  fucceeding,  they 
began  to  lofe  ground,  and  in  a  little  time  were  dri- 
ven within  200  yards  of  the  rocks :  but  fortunate- 
ly the  breeze  returned,  and  lafted  ten  minutes  more ; 
during  which  time  \  {mall  opening  was  perceived  in 
-the  reef  at  the  difianee  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
Vol..  V. 
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mile.       The    mate   bein^   fent  out   to  ex 


amine    this     Coolr. 


ling,  reported  that  it  was  not  more  than  the 
length  of  the  fhip  in  breadth,  bat  that  there  was 
fmooth  water  within.  On  ibis  it  was  determined 
to  pulh  into  it  by  all  means.  The  attempt  fail- 
ed of  faccefs;  as  juft  when  they  had  brought  the 
fhip  with  great  labour  to  the  mouth  of  the  opening, 
they  found  a  current  fetting  out  from  it  by  reafon  of 
the  tide  now  beginning  to  ebb.  But  though  their 
hopes  were  difappointed  in  getting  through  the  open- 
ing, they  were,  by  the  current  fetting  om'from  it,  dri- 
ven in  a  very  fnort  time  to  the  diitar.ee  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  rocks ;  and  by  dint  of  towing  and  other 
exertions,  they  were  got  by  noon  to  the  diftarice  or 
two  miles.  This  temporary  deliverance,  however, 
afforded  but  fmall  profpect  of  being  ultimately  re- 
lieved. They  had  ftill  no  other  expectation  than 
of  being  forced  back  into  their  former  fituation  by 
the  return  of  the  tide;  but  happily  they  now  per* 
ceived  another  opening  about  a  mile  to  the  weft- 
ward.  Mr  Hicks  the  lieutenant  beino-  fent  to  exa- 
mine this  opening,  returned  with  an  account  of  its  be- 
ing narrow  and  hazardous,  but  capable  of  being  paf- 
fed.  To  this  place  therefore  the  {hip  was  directed  by 
every  poiiible  means  ;  and  a  light  breeze  happening  to 
fpring  up,  they  fortunately  reached  it,  and  were  in- 
ftantly  hurried  through  with  great  rapidity  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  returning  tide;  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  opening,  would  undoubtedly  have  dallied  them  to 
pieces  againft  the  rocks. 

From  the  time  they  quitted  the  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land till  their  arrival  at  Batavia  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
our  navigators  met  with  no  other  danger  but  what  is 
common  in  fea-voyages.  They  were  obliged  to  ftay 
for  fome  time  at  this  place  to  repair  their  damages ; 
and  on  viewing  the  condition  of  the  fhip,  found  they 
had  more  reafon  than  ever  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  preferved.  Both  the  falfe-keel 
and  main-keel  were  greatly  injured  ;  great  part  of  the 
fheathing  was  torn  off ;  feveral  of  the  planks  were  much 
damaged,  and  among  thefe  there  were  two,  and  half  of 
another,  which  for  fix  feet  in  length  were  not  above 
the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  befides  being 
penetrated  with  worms  quite  to  the  timbers.  Here 
the  crew  were  exceffively  annoyed  by  ficknefs,  which 
obliged  them  to  remain  much  longer  than  they  would 
otherwife  have  done  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
every  one  of  the  crew  was  ill  excepting  the  fail-maker, 
an  old  man  between  70  and  80  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  drunk  every  night.  Poor  Tupia,  with  his  boy 
Tayetto,  fell  facrifices  to  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, as^  well  as  the  furgeon,  three  feamen,  and  Mr 
Green's  fervant.  Nor  did  the  evil  flop  here  ;  for  on 
their  fetting  out  from  Batavia,  the  feeds  of  difeafe 
which  had  been  received  there  broke  out  in  the  molt 
violent  and  fatal  manner,  infomuch  that  in  the  courfe 
of  about  fix  weeks  there  died  one  of  Mr  Banks's  sf- 
fiftants,  by  name  Mr  Sporing,  Mr  Parkingfon  his  na- 
tural hiftory  painter,  Mr  Green  the  aftronomer,  the 
boatfwain,  carpenter,  and  mate  ;  Mr  Monkhcufe  the 
midfliipman,  the  corporal  of  the  marines,  two  of  the 
carpenter's  crew,  and  nine  feamen.  Even  the  jolly  old 
fail  maker  could  now  hold  out  no  longer;  but  whe- 
ther his  death  might  not  in  (oir.s  meafure  be  attributed 
to  his  being  lefs  plentifully  fupplied  with  liquors  than 
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Cook,     formerly,  might  have  deferved  inquiry 

— <* '  tuaate  events  probably  made  a  conlid-.  ruble  irapreiiion 

on  Mr  Cook's  mind';  and  perhaps  induced  nim  to 
direct  his  attention  to  thole  methods  of  greferving  the 
health  of  feamen  which  he  afterwards  pat  in  execu- 
tion with  fo  much .  fuccefs.  After  touching  at  St 
Helena,  they  continued  their  voyage  for  England, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  nth  of  June  1771;  and 
on  the  29th   of  Auguft  the  fame  year,    his  Majefty 


TJvefe  nnfor-     bell  inftruments  of  every  kind,  and  among   the    refr      Cook. 


with  four  urne-pieccs  ;  three  conliructed  by  Mr 
Arnold,  and  one  by  Mr  Kendal  on  Mr  Harrifou'k 
principles. 

At  Plymouth  Captain  Cook  received  his  infrac- 
tions; which  were  not  only  to  fail  round  the  globe, 
but  to  fail  round  it  in  high  fouthern  latitudes,  and  to 
make  fuch  travcrfes  as  might  finally  rtfolve  the  queftion 
concerning  the  fouthern  continent,     inpurfuance  of 


tefdiied  his  approbation  of  Mr  Cook's  conduct  by  ap-  thefe  instructions  he  Cet  fail  on  the  13th  or  July  1772, 
pointing  him  a  captain  in  the  navy.  On  this  occafion  and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  readied  the  Ma- 
Mr  Cook  wiflied  to  have  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  deiras.  As  he  proceeded  afterwards  in  his  voyage,  he 
poll-captain,  which,  though  not  more  profitable  than  made  three  puncheons  of  beer  from  the  infpiifated  wort 
the  other,  is  more  honourable;  but  this  being  in  con-  carried  out  along  with  him,  and  found  it  excellently 
fi (lent  with  the  rules  of  preferment  in  the  navy,  the  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  provided  the  material  could 
earl  of  Sandwich,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  ad-  have  been  kept,  without  fermentation  in  its  infpiffated 
miralty,  could  not  agree  to  it.  ftate  ;  but  as  this  was  found  impofiiUe,  the  expedient 
Captain  Cook  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in-  feems  to  have  failed.     In  this  voyage,  however,  the 


active.  The  idea  of  a  fouthern  continent 'had  long 
been  entertained,  and  Mr  Dalrymple  had  renewed  the 
attention  of  the  public  towards  the  queftion,  by  his 
hiilorical  collection  of  voyages  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 


Captain  ufed  with  the  greatest  fuccefs  fuch  methods  as 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  his  men.  In  rainy  weather,  he  took  care 
that  the  {Lip    ihould  be  aired   and  dried  by  means  of 


publilhed  in  two  quarto  volumes,  one   in   1770,  the     fires  made  between  the  decks,  the  damp  places  were 

fmoked,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  air  their  bed- 
ding, and  warn  and  dry  their  clothes,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered.  Thus  he  readied  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  without  having  a  fingle  man  lick.  Having  kf* 
it,  and  kept  on  his  tourfe  to  the  fouthward,  he  fpoa 
began  to  meet  with  cold  and  ftormy  weather, by  which 
heloftalmoit  the  whole  of  his  live  flock  of  fheep,  hogs, 
and  geefe.  The  bad  effects  of  this  ftormy  weather  up- 
on the  men  were  guarded  againft  by  an  addition  to 
their  clothing,  and  giving  them  a  dram  on  particular 
occafions.  On  the  fixth  of  December.,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  50°  40',  he  fell  in  with  iilaiuls  of  ice,  and 
continued  among  them  in  various  latitudes  till  ihe 
17th  cf  January  1773  ;  when  he  fct  fail  for  new  Zea- 
land, which  he  reached  on  the  27th. 

The  reception  of  our  navigator  by  the  new  Zealan- 
derswas  now  much  more  friendly  than  in  ihc  former 
voyage,  fo  that  there  were  ro  qpntefts  with  the  na- 
tives; nor  did  Captain  Cook  obferve  any  one  of  thofe 
whom  he  had  feen  tefore,  neither  was  there  the  iir.al- 
left  remembrance  of  former  hoftilities.  Having  Ibid 
in  this  country  till  the  7th  of  June,  our  navigators  fet 
fail  for  Otaheite  ;  but  during  the  voyage  the  crews  cf 
both  fhips  were  attacked  by  the  fcurvy.  Thofe  ot  the 
Adventure  were  in  a  very  iicklyitate  ;   the  cook  was 

On 


other  in  1  771.  To  determine  the  matter  finally,  Cap 
tain  Cook  was  again  feat  out:  and  the  object  of  this 
voyage  was  not  merely  to  fettle  the  queftion  juft  men- 
tioned, but  to  extend  the  gepgraphy  of  the  globe  to 
its  utmoil  limits.  That  the  undertaking  might  be 
carried  on  with  the  greater  advantage,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  two  (hips,  on  the  choice  and  equip- 
ment of  which  the  utmoil  attention  was  beftowed. 
The  fuccefsful  voyage  which  had  already  been  made 
in  the  Endeavour,  fuggefled  the  idea  of  that  Ihip  be- 
in. o-  a  proper  model  for  the  two  which  were  to  be  feut 
out  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Sanwich  concurring 
with  the  general  idea,  two  veifcls,  conftriuted  by  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  built  the  Endeavour,  were  pur- 
chafed  for  the  voyage.  Thefe  were  about  1401-  16 
months  old  at  the  time  they  were  pnrchafed  ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Captain  Cook,  were  as  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe as  if  they  had  been  but  newly  built.  The  larger 
of  the  two,  of  462  tons  burden,  was  named  the  Refo- 
lution  ;  thefmaller,  of  336  tons,  had  the  name  of  the 
Adventure  ;  the  complement  of  men  on  board  the 
former,  of  which  Captain, Cook  was  commander,  be- 
iiig  112;  on  the  latter,  commanded  by  Mr  Tobias  Fur- 
neaux,  8r.     In  their  equipment,    every  article  that 

however  much  out  of  the 


could  be  fuppofed  necelTary, 

common  line,  was  procured,  and  every  circumftance  dead,  and  20  of  her  beft  men  incapable  of  duty 

that  could  be  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  board  the  rcfolution  matters  were  much  better  ;  and 

the  voyage  was  attended  to  in  the  moft  fcrupulous  the  only  reafon  that  could  be   conjectured  for  the  dif- 

manner.     Befides  the  ufual  fuores  and  provifions,  all  ference  w7as,  that    the  people  of  the    Adventure  had 

of  which  were  of  ihe  beft  kinds,  the  fhips  were  fur-  been  in  an  habit  of  body  more  inclined  to  the  fcurvy 

niflied  with  malt,  four- krout,  fal ted  cabbage,  portable  than  thofe  of  the  Refeb.tion,  and  had  eat  fewer  vege- 

foup    falop,  muftard,  marmalade  of  carrots,  beer,  and  tables.     Here  it  wasabferved,  that  the  averlion  of  fea- 

infpiffated  wort,     Mr  Hodges,  an  excellent  landscape  men  to  a  change    of  diet  is  fo  great,  that  it  can  only 

painter,  was  engaged  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 

of  fuch  objects  as  required  them.     Mr  John  Reinhold 


)bj( 

Porter,  with  his  fori,  were  both  engaged,  in  order  to 
explore  and  collect  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  pafTed ;  and  laftly,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  render  the  voyage  as  complete  as 

poffible,  Mr  William  Wales  and  Mr  William  Bayley 


be  overcome  by  the  fleady  and  perfevering  example  of 
a  commander.  While  he  remained  at  New  Zealand, 
the  Captain  had  difcovered  a  tree  which  greatly  re- 
fembled  the  American  black  fpruce.  Perfuaded, 
therefore,  that  it  would  le  attended  with  effects 
equally  falutary  on  the  health  of  the  people,  he  em- 
ployed   them  in  brewing    beer  from  it.     This  was 


were  ciip-ao-ed  by  the  board  of  longitude  to  make  ce-      dene  while  they  continued  at  Dufky  bay,  in  order  to 
leftial  observations.     They  were  furniihed  with  the     fupply  the  want  of  vegetables,  which  were  not  to  b« 

procured. 
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Cook,  procured  there  ;  baton  removing  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound,  they  were  more  fortunate.  Captain  Look 
himielf  went  to  look  out  for  antifcorbutic  vegetables ; 
and  returned  in  a  very  fliort  time  with  a  boat- load  of 
fcurvy-grafs,  celery,  Sic.  Thefe  were  boiled  with  the 
peas  and  wheat  ;  and  though  fame  of  the  people  dii- 
liked  thein  at  firft,  they  foon  became  fo  feniible  of 
their  good  effects,  that  they  cheerfully  followed  the 
example  of  the  reft  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  crew  from 
the  (curvy  and  other  diitempers  was  by  every  one  at- 
tributed to  the  New  Zealand  fpruce  beer  and  vege- 
tables. From  this  time  forward  the  Captain  had  fcarce 
occafion  to  give  orders  for  gatheiing  vegetables  when 
they  came  to  any  land. 

During  this  voyage  Captain  Cook  experienced  ano- 
ther narrow  efcape  from  ihipwreck.  Being  becalmed 
at  the  diftaace  of  half  a  league  from  a  reef  of  rocks 
near  Ofnaburg  bland,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  order 
out  the  boats  to  tow  off  the  lhips  ;  but  this  was  found 
impoilible.  The  calm  continuing,  and  the  iituation 
of  our  navigators  becoming  every  moment  more  dan- 
gerous, the  Captain  attempted  to  get  through  an 
opening  in  the  reef  which  he  had  judged  pra&icable  : 
but  on  approaching  it,  found  that  there  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  depth  of  water;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
draught  of  the  tide  through  it  forced  the  fhip  thither  in 
a  manner  fcarce  to  be  refuted.  One  of  the  warping  ma- 
chines, with  about  400  fathoms  of  rope,  was  then  or- 
dered out,  but  did  not  produce  any  effect.  They  were 
within  two  cables  length  of  the  breakers,  and  no  bot- 
tom could  be  found  for  cafting  anchor.  Having  no 
other  refource,  however,  they  did  drop  an  anchor  ; 
but  before  it  took  hold,  the  Refolution  was  in  lefs 
than  three  fathoms  of  water,  and  ftruck  at  every  fall  of 
the  fea,  which  broke  violently  clofe  under  her  ftern, 
threatening  deftruction  to  every  one  on  board.  At 
laft  the  tide  cealing  to  act  in  the  fame  direction,  the 
boats  were  ordered  to  try  to  tow  off  the  vefl'el  ;  in 
which  being  affifted  by  the  land-breeze,  which  fortu- 
nately fprung  up  at  that  inftant,  they  with  much  labour 
fucceeded. 

Having  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  the  South  Sea 
iflands,  Captain  Cook  returned  to  New  Zealand,  and 
from  thence  fet  fail  for  the  fonthern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  Here  he  explored  all  the  iflands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  fafety  on  the  30th  of  July  1  774> 
having  been  abfent  three  years  and  18  days  ;  and  in  all 
that  time  loft  only  one  man,  who  died  of  a  confump- 
tioti  probably  begun  before  he  fet  out    on  the   voy- 


age. 


The  reception  our  navigator  now  met  with  was  [hir- 
ed to  his  merit.  He  was  immediately  railed  to  the 
rank  of  poft- captain,  and  foon  after  unanimouQy  elec- 
ted a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  from  whom  he 
received  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  beft  exp-  - 
rimental  piper  that  had  appeared  throughout  the  year. 
It  was  the  cuftom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  delivery 
of  this  medal,  annually  to  make  an  ehborate  difcourfe, 
containing  the  hiflory  of  that  part  of  fciencefor  which 
the  medal  was  o;iven ;  and  as  the  fubject  of  Capr?:n 
Cook's  paper  (the  means  of  preferving  the  health  of 
feamen)  was  analogous  to  the  profehlon  of  Sir  John 
Prinole  himfrlf  as  a  phvfician,  he  had  the  greater  op- 
portunity of  difpLiying  his  eloquence  on  the  occafion. 


ihe  fpeech  he  made  was  in  the  higheft  degree  honour- 
able to  c  aptiin  Cook.  He  remarked,  that  the  Society 
Had  never  more  meritorioufly  bellowed  the  medal  than 
on  the  perfon  who  now  received  it.  '•  If  (lays  he) 
Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him  who  laved  Lie 
lire  ot  a  tingle  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  due  to  the 
man  who,  having  himielf  faved  many,  perpe. nates  ii 
your  i  ranfactions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may 
now,  on  the  moft  diltant  voyages,  prelerve  numbers  of 
her  intrepid  fons,  her  mariners  ;  who,  braving  evciy 
danger,  have  fo  liberally  contribued  to  the  fame,  to 
the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  oi  the  coi  ..- 
try  I"  Thefe  honourable  teftimonus  of  the  public  re- 
gard, however,  Captain  Cook  did  not  receive,  being 
already  embarked  on  another  voyage,  from  which  he 
never  returned. 

The  third  voyage  of  this  celebrated  navigator  wr.s 
not  undertaken  by  any  expreis  command  ot  his  r.  a- 
jefty.  Captain  Cook  had  already  done  fo  much,  that 
it  was  thought  but  realonable  he  mould  now  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  ;  and  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  in  the  more  comfortable  maimer,  befldts 
his  rank  of  poll-captain  in  the  navy,  he  was  alfo  made 
a  captain  in  Greenwich.  Still,  however,  there  were 
lome  points  in  the  fcience  of  geography  which  had  very 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  were  in- 
deed of  fuch  importance  as  to  become  anational  concern. 
Thefe  were  to  difcover  the  connection  between  Alia  and 
America,  and  to  determine  whether  there  was  not  apof- 
fibility  of  fliort  en  ing  the  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by 
failing  round  the  northern  parts  of  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Afia.  Many  attempts,  indeed,  had  already 
been  made  by  various  navigators  of  different  nations  ; 
but  all  of  them  had  failed,  and,  what  was  worfe,  had 
left  the  point  ftill  undetermined.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  palled  in  1745,  by  which  a  reward  of 
L.2o,oco  was  held  out  to  the  fliips  of  any  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  fubjecls  for  accomplishing  this  important  voy- 
age, but  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  thofe  be- 
longing to  his  Majefty  ;  and  this  reward  was  further 
confined  co  the  finding  out  of  the  north-weft  . paflage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  through  Kudfon's  Bay.  In  the 
year  1776,  however,  both  the  errors  juft  mentioned 
were  corrected,  it  was  now  enacted,  "  That  if  any 
fhip  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majefty 's  fubjecls,  or  to 
his  Majefty,  fhall  find  out,  and  fail  through,  any  paf- 
fage  by  fea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
in  any  direction  or  parallel  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
to  the  northward  of  the  jad  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude ;  the  owners  of  fuch  flips,  if  belonging  to  any 
of  his  Majefty 's  fubjects,  or  the  commanders,  officers, 
and  feamen,  of  fuch  fhip  belonging  to  his  Majefty, 
fliall  receive,  as  a  reward  for  fuch  difcovery,  the  ftim 
of  L. 20,000. 

It  was  not,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  now  deem- 
ed proper  to  folicit  Captain  Cook  to  undergo  frtfh 
dangers  by  undertaking  a  voyage  of  this  kind  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  he  was  universally  looked  upon  to  be 
the  fitteft  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  the  pnrpofe,  the 
eyes  of  every  perfon  were  tacitly  fixed  upon  him  :  he 
was  confulled  on  every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  foli- 
cited  to  rame  the  perfon  whom  he  judged  moft  proper 
to  conduct  it.  To  determine  this  point,  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Hirrh  Pallifer,  and  Mr  Stephens,  were  invited  to 
the  houfeof  Lord  Sandwich  to  dinner;   where,  befides 
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Cook,  the  confulsration  of  the  proper  officer  for  conducting 
the  expedition,  many  things  were  faid  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  defign.  They  enlarged  upon  its  gran- 
deur and  dignity,  its  confequences  to  navigation  and 
fcience,  and  the  conrpletenefs  it  would  give  to  the 
whole  fyfteni  of  difcoveries  ;  until  at  laft  Captain  Cook 
was  fo  much  inflamed  by  the  reprefentation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  voyage,  that  he  ftarted  up,  and  declared 
that  he  would  conduct  it  himfelf.  This  was  what  the 
parties  prefent  had  detired,  and  probably  expected  ; 
his  offer  was  therefore  inftanfly  laid  before  the  king, 
and  Captain  Cook  appointed  commander  of  the  Ex- 
pedition by  the  ioth  of  February  1776.  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  agreed,  that  on  his  return  from  the  voyage 
he  fliould  be  reftored  to  his  place  at  Greenwich  ;  and 
if  no  vacancy  occurred  during  the  interval,  the  officer 
who  fucceeded  him  was  to  refign  in  his  favour.  The 
inftmctions  he  now  received  were,  that  he  fliould  at- 
tempt the  high  latitudes  between  the  continents  of 
Alia  and  America,  and  if  pollible  return  to  England 
along  the  northern  coafts  of  Afia  and  Europe.  This 
was  molt  probably  the  refult  of  the  Captain's  own  de- 
liberations, and  what  had  been  fuggefted  by  him  to  Lord 
Sandwich  and  other  people  in  power.  He  was  par- 
ticularly defired  to  fail  fir  ft  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  thro' 
the  chain  of  newly  difcovered  iflands  which  he  had 
lately  viiited.  After  having  eroded  the  equator,  and 
palled  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  ocean  j Lift  men- 
tioned, he  was  then  to  hold  fuch  a  courfe  as  might 
tend  to  fettle  many  interefting  points  of  geography, 
and  produce  fome  intermediate  difcoveries,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  main  fcene  of  operation.  With  regard 
to  this  principal  object,  he  was  ordered,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  New  Albion,  to  proceed 
northward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  65  degrees,  without 
lofnig  any  time  in  exploring  creeks  or  rivers  previous 
to  his  arrival  in  that  latitude  :  and  for  his  further  en- 
couragement, the  act  of  1745,  offering  a  premium  for. 
the  difcovery  of  the  paflage,  was  amended  in  the  man- 
ner abovementioned.  That  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing which  could  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  grand  ex- 
pedition, Lieutenant  Pickerfgill  was  fent  out,  in  1776, 
with  directions  to  explore  the  coafts  of  Baffin's  Bay; 
and  the  next  year  Lieutenant  Young  was  commiffioned 
not  only  to  examine  the  weftern  parts  of  that  bay,  but 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  paflage  on  that  fide  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nothing,  however,  was 
performed  by  either  of  thefe  gentlemen  which  in  the 
lead  could  promote  Captain  Cook's  fuccefs.  Two 
velTels  were  provided  as  in  the  former  voyage,  viz.  the 
Refolution  and  the  Difcovery  ;  the  command  of  the 
former  being  given  to  Captain  Cook,  and  of  the  latter 
to  Captain  Charles  Gierke.  The  only  thing  in  which 
the  appointment  of  the  Difcovery  differed  from  that 
of  the  Refolution  was,  that  the  former  had  no  marine 
officer  on  board.  Every  degree  of  attention  was  be- 
llowed, as  in  the  former  •  voyage,  upon  the  proper 
victualling  and  other  neceffaries  for  the  two  mips  ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  which  our 
navigator  intended  to  vifit  might  derive  fome  perma- 
nent benefit  from  the  interconrfe  they  had  with  him, 
it  was  determined  to  fend  abroad  a  breed  of  domeftic 
animals,  and  likewife  a  quantity  of  nfeful  feeds,  to  be 
left  in  proper  places.  With  this  view,  a  bull,  two 
cows  with  their  calves,  and  feveral  flieep,  with  hay  and 


corn  for  their  fubfiftence,  were  taken  on  board  ;  and 
it  was  likewife  purpofed  to  take  in  others  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A  large  aflbrtment  of  iron  tools  and 
trinkets  was  alfo  fent  out  ;  and,  in  ihort,  everything 
that  could  be  judged  proper  either  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  natives  or  to  prove  ferviceable  to 
them,  was  provided  for  the  voyage,  as  well  as  every 
convenience  for  the  fhips  companies.  In  the  former 
voyage  Captain  Cook  had  brought  along  with  him  a 
native  ol  one  of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  named  Omai, 
who  reiided  in  England  during  the  interval  between 
chefecond  and  third  voyages,  and  was  now  happy  at 
getting  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Though  he  could  by  no  means  complain  of  the 
entertainment  he  had  met  with  in  England,  the  idea 
of  returning  home  loaded  with  treafure,  which  might 
enable  him  to  make  a  figure  among  his  countrymen, 
foon  overcame  all  nneafy  fenfations  which  the  leaving 
of  his  Englilh  friends  might  excite.  His  majefty  had 
taken  care  to  fumiih  him  with  every  thing  that  could 
poffibly  be  of  life  when  he  came  to  his  native  country ; 
and  he  had  befides  received  feveral  valuable  prefents 
from  Lord  Sandwich,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  feveral 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  ;  fo  that 
nothing  was  omitted  which  could  poffibly  be  done  to 
convey,  by  his  means,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  i Qands  an  idea  of  the  Britifli  power  and  great- 
nefs. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  voyage,  our  na- 
vigator fet  fail  from  the  Nore  on  the  25th  of  June 
1776  ;  but  by  realonof  fome  delay  in  receiving  his  in- 
ftructions,  did  not  leave  Plymouth  till  the  12th  of  July. 
Lie  had  not  been  long  at  fea  before  he  began  his 
operations  for  preferving  the  health  of  his  people; 
which  were  found  equally  efficacious  in  this  as  in  the 
former  voyage.  Finding  his  flock  of  provender  for 
the  animals  on  board  likely  to  run  fhort,  he  touched 
at  Tentrifre,  in  order  to  procure  a  fupply,  having 
judged  that  to  be  a  more  proper  place  than  Madeira 
for  the  purpofe.  On  failing  from  thence  he  ran  a 
great  rifle  of  running  upon  fome  funk  rocks  on  the 
i  (land  of  Bona  villa  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  on  other 
occalions  of  danger,  he  behaved  with  the  fame  judge-! 
merit,  coolnefs,  and  prefence  ofmind,  that  diftinguiihed 
him  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  On  the 
1 2th  of  Angnft  he  arrived  before  Port  Prrya,  in  one 
of  the  Cape  de  Verde  iflands  named  St  Jago  ,  but  not 
finding  it  neceflary  to  go  in  there,  he  continued  his 
voyage  to  the  fouthward.  The  weather  now  be- 
coming gloomy  and  rainy,  required  a  continuance  of 
the  methods  he  had  already  practifed  for  preferving 
the  health  of  his  people  ;  and,  as  formerly,  they  were 
attended  with  the  greateit  fuccefs.  In  this  voyage, 
the  effect:  of  thefe  precautions  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  at  this  time  the  feams  of  the  veflel  were  opened 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  admit  the  rain,  fo  that  fcarce 
any  perfon  on  board  could  lie  dry  in  his  bed  ;  and  all 
the  officers  in  the  gun-room  were  driven  out  of  their 
cabins  by  the  water  which  came  through  the  fides. 
Such  was  the  humanity  of  the  commander,  however, 
that  while  the  (hips  continued  at  fea,  he  would  not 
tnift  the  workmen  over  their  fides  to  repair  the  de- 
fects, though  caulkers  were  employed  in  the  infide  as 
foon  as  fettled  weather  returned.  On  the  if!  of 
September  our  navigators  crofted  the  equator,  and  on 
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Cook,      the  1 8th  of  October  anchored   in  Table  Bay  at  the 

v— -v '  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Here   they  met  with  a  violent 

temp  eft,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  both  on  fea  and 
land.  It  lafted  three  days,  and  the  Refolution  was 
the  only  ihip  in  the  bay  that  rode  out  the  ftorm  with 
out  dragging  her  anchors.  On  the  ihore  the  tents  and 
obfervatory  were  deftroyed,  and  the  aftronomical  qua- 
drant narrowly  efcaped  irreparable  damage.  The  Dif- 
covery,  which  had  been  fome  time  later  in  failing 
from  England,  was  driven  off  the  coaft,  and  did  not 
arrive  till  the  ioth  of  November. 

While  they  remained  in  this  place,  a  difafter  happen- 
ed which  threatened  the  lofs  of  molt  of  their  live  flock. 
The  bull  and  two  cows  had  been  put  afliore  to  graze 
axiong  other  cattle  :  but  captain  Cook  had  been  advi- 
fed  to  keep  the  fheep,  16  in  number,  near  the  tents, 
where  they  were  penned  in  every  night.  Some  dogs 
having  got  in  among  them  in  the  night-time,  killed 
four,  and  difperfed  the  reft.  Six  of  them  were  reco- 
vered the  next  day,  but  the  two  rams  and  two  of  the  h*- 
neftewesin  the  flock  were  miffing.  The  captain  applied 
to  Baron  Flettenburgh  the  governor ;  but  all  his  endea- 
vours were  unfuccefsful,  until  he  employed  fome  of  the 
meaneft  and  iowefl  of  the  people,  fellows  whofe  cha- 
racter was,  that  for  a  ducatoon  they  would  cut  their 
mafters  throat,  burn  the  houfe  over  his  head,  and  bury 
him  and  his  whole  family  in  allies.  This  is  mentioned  as 
an  inftance  how  far  the  boafted  policy  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  falls  fhort  of  its 
alledged  perfection.  After  all,  two  of  the  fineft  ewes 
in  the  flock  were  miffing,  and  never  could  be  recover- 
ed. The  captain,  therefore,  to  repair  the  lofs,  and 
to  make  an  addition  to  his  original  flock,  purchafed 
two  young  bulls,  two  ftone  horfes,  two  mares,  two 
heifers,  two  rams,  feveral  ewes  and  goats,  with  fome 
rabbits  and  poultry  ;  when,  having  fmilhed  all  his  bu- 
finefs,  he  fet  fail  on  the  30th  of  November,  though  it 
was  not  till  the  3d  of  December  that  he  got  clear  of 
land.  Soon  after  his  putting  to  fea,  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  feveral  of  the  goats,  especially  the  males, 
together  with  fome  fheep  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmofi 
difficulty  that  the  reft  of  the  cattle  were  preferved,  by 
reafon  of  the  ihip  tolling  and  tumbling  about  in  a  very 
heavy  fea.  Having  explored  fome  defolate  iflands  in  the 
fonthern  feas,  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand. 
Daring  this  part  of  the  voyage,  our  navigators  were 
involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that,  according  to  the  au- 
thors of  Captain  Cook's  life,  <c  they  failed  300  leagues 
In  the  dark.'''  The  firft  land  they  afterwards  reached 
wasNew Holland  ;  where,having  remained  till  the  30th 
of  January  1777,  they  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  February  they  anchored  in  Qneen  Charlotte's 
Sound.  Here  the  people  were  fhy  and  timorous,  on 
account  of  their  having  formerly  deftroyed  10  of  Cap- 
tain Furneaux's  people  who  had  been  fent  afnore  to 
gather  vegetables.  Thecaufeof  the  quarrel  could  not 
be  known,  as  none  of  the  party  were  left  alive  to  tell 
the  news.  Lieutenant  Bnrney,  who  went  afliore  in 
queft  of  them,  found  only  fome  fragments  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  kill- 
ed and  eaten  by  the  faviges.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  Captain  Cook,  at  this  diftance  of  time  to  refent  the 
injury  ;  he  even  refufed  to  put  to  deaih  a  chief  named 
Kahoora,  who  as  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  them- 
felves  had  killed  Mr  P».owe  the  commander  of  the  par- 


ty. He  was,  however,  particularly  careful  that  no 
opportunity  fhould  now  be  given  the  favages  of  com- 
mitting fuch  an  action  with  impunity  ;  and  with  this 
view  a  boat  was  never  fent  onfliorc  \^  hhout  being  well 
armed,  and  the  men  under  the  command  of  fuch  offi- 
cers as  could  be  depended  upon.  'I  he  KewZealanders 
were  no  fooner  allured  of  Captain  Cook's  pacific  dif- 
polition,  than  they  threw  afide  thciv  fears  and  fufpi- 
cions,  and  entered  into  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
the  people.  It  would  have  been  the  lefs  txcufable  in 
Captain  Cook  to  have  revenged  at  this  time  the  maf- 
facre  of  Mr  Rowe's  party,  as  he  was  affured  that  the 
quarrel  originated  from  fome  petty  thefts  of  the  favages, 
which  were  too  haftily  refeuted  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifli ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  no  mifchief  would 
have  happened. 

On  the  25th  of  February  our  navigator  left  New 
Zealand,  taking  with  him,  at  the  requcft  of  Gmai 
two  boys,  the  eldeft  about  18  and  the  youngeft  about 
10.  Thefe  were  foon  cured  of  their  paffion  for  tra- 
velling, being  both  violently  fea-fick  :  but  as  it  was 
then  too  late  to  repent,  they  exprelfed  their  grief  in 
loud  and  almoft  continual  lamentation  ;  and  this  in  a 
kind  of  fong  which  feemed  to  coniift  of  the  praifes  of 
their  native  country,  whence  they  were  now  to  be  fe- 
parated  for  ever.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fea-fick- 
nefs  abated,  their  lamentations  became  lefs  frequent, 
and  at  laft  ceafed  entirely  ;  their  native  country  was 
forgotten,  and  they  appeared  to  be  as  firmly  attached 
to  their  new  friends  the  Englifh  as  if  they  had  been 
born  among  them. 

So  much  time  was  now  fpent  in  failing  up  and  down 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  feveral  new  iflands  were 
difcovered,  that  Captain' Cook  judged  it  impofiible  to 
accompliih  any  thing  for  thisycarin  the  high  northern 
latitudes  ;  for  which  reafon  he  determined  to  bear  a- 
way  for  the  Friendly  Iflands,  in  order  to  fupply  him- 
felf  with  thofc  neceffaries  which  he  had  found  impof- 
fible  to  be  got  at  any  of  the  iflands  which  he  hadjuft 
difcovered.  In  his  run  thither  feveral  new  iflands  were 
vifited  ;  and  in  profecuting  thefe  difcoveries  our  navi- 
gator once  more  narrowly  efcaped  being  fhipwrecked. 
The  danger  at  this  time  arcfe  from  a  low  fandy 
ifland, which  theR.efolutionwas  very  near.rnnning  upon. 
From  this  flie  was  only  faved  by  the  circum  fiance  of 
all  the  men  having  been  accidently  called  upon  deck 
to  put  the  veflel  about,  and  mofl  of  them  being  at 
theiritations  when  the  danger  was  difcovered.  Soon 
after  this  both  mips  {truck  upon  fome  funk  coral 
rocks,  but  happily  were  got  off  without  damage. 

After  a  flay  of  between  two  and  three  months, 
Captain  Cook  took  leave  of  the  Friendly  Iilands  on  the 
13th  of  July  1777 ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Auguft 
reached  Otalieite,  where  he  introduced  Omai  to  his 
country  people,  and  whofe  reception  by  them  is  par- 
ticularly related  under  the  next  article.  Here  the 
Captain  found  the  people  of  Otaheite  ready  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  thofe  of  Eimeo  ;  but  though  itrongly 
folicited  by  the  former  to  affift  them  in  an  expedition 
againft  their  enemies,  he  refufed  to  take  any  concern 
in  the  affair,  alleging,  by  a  way  of  excufe,  that  the 
people  of  Eimeo  had  never  offended  him.  This  feemed 
tofatisfy  moft  of  the  chiefs  :  but  one,  named  Timha, 
was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  Captain  Cook  could  ne- 
ver regain  his  favour.     He  even    threatened,  that  as 
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Cook,     fcnn  as  the  Captain  mould  be  gone,  he  would   make 

— v '  war  np0n  Ocoo,  oneof  the  princes  of  thefe  idands  whom 

he  knew  to  be  in  it  riot  friend lhip  with  him  ;  but  from 
this  he  was  deterred  by  the  Captain's  threatening  to 
return  and  chaftife  him  if  he  made  any  fnch  attempt. 
As  a  mark  of  Otoo's  frienduiip,  he  gave  oar  naviga- 
tor a  canoe,  which  he  delired  him  to  carry  to  the  king 
of  Britain,  having  nothing  elfe,  as  he  laid,  worth  his 
acceptance. 

From  Otaheite  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  Eimeo 
where,  on  account  of  fome  thefts  committed  by  the 
natives  he  was  obliged  to  commence  hoftilites,  by 
burning  a  number  of  their  war  canoes  and  even  fome 
houfes,  Theie  transactions  gave  him  much  concern  : 
and  the  more  that  he  had  been  fo  much  folicited  to 
make  war  on  thefe  people  by  his  friends  at  Otaheite, 
to  whofe  entreaties  he  had  refilled  to  liflen.  from 
Eimeo  he  proceeded  toHuaheine,  where  he  law  Omai 
finally  fettled,  and  left  with  him  the  two  New  Zealand 
youths  already  mentioned.  The  youngeft  of  thefe  was 
fo  much  attached  to  the  Englifh,  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  lhip  and  put  him  alhore  by 
force.  During  his  liay  on  this  ifland,  the  Captain  was 
obliged  to  puniih  a  thief  with  greater  fevcrity  than  he 
had  ever  done  before,  viz.  by  caufing  his  head  and 
beard  to  be  (haved,  and  his  ears  cut  off.  Some  other 
difagreeable  transactions  took  place,  particlarly  the 
defertion  of  two  of  his  people,  who  were  not  recovered 
without  the  greateft  difficulty.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
exertions  for  their  recovery,  he  found  it  necell'ary  to 
detain  the  fori,  daughter,  and  fon-in-law,  of  the  chief 
of  an  ifland  named  Otaha.  This  had  almoft  produced 
very  ferious  confequences,  the  natives  having  formed 
a  plot  for  carrying  off  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Captain  Clerke  and  Mr  Gore.  With  regard  to  the 
commander,  they  were  difappointed  by  his  own  cau- 
tion and  vigilance  ;  but  Melfrs  Clerke  and  Gore  were 
in  particular  danger ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
circumftance  of  oneofthemhavinga  piltol  in  his  hand, 
as  they  walked  together  on  ihore,  that  they  were  not 
feized. 

Having  left  the  Society  Iflands,  and  difcover- 
c.l  a  new  group,  which,  in  honour  of  his  patron 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  our  commander  named  the 
Sandwich  IJIes  he  fet  out  on  the  2d  of  January  1778 
on  his  voyage  northward.  In  this  he  was  very  fuc- 
cefsful,  ascertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  continents  of 
Alia  and  America,  which  had  never  been  done,  or  but 
very  imperfectly,  before.  From  thefe  defolate  regions 
he  returned  to  the  ifland  of  Oonalafhka  ;  whence  ha- 
ving refitted  and  taken  in  provifions,  he  returned  to 
the  fouthward,  and  on  the  26th  of  November  reached 
the  Sandwich  Iflands,  where  he  difcovered  a  new  one 
named  Mowce,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month 
another  of  much  larger  extent,  named  O-ivky-hec.  Se- 
ven weeks  were  fpent  in  exploring  the  crafts  of  (his 
illand  ;  and  during  all  this  time  he  continued  to  have 
the  mo  ft  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  people,  who 
however,  appeared  to  be  much  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  thofe  of  any  island  our  navi^afors  had 
yet  touched  at.  Several  of  the  chiefs  and  principal 
p  -ople  had  attached  theuifelves  greatly  jo  the  com- 
mander, and  in  general  the  people  appeared  to  be 
much  more  hone  ft  in  their  difpolitians  than  any  whom 
lie  had  ever  viffed.     But  by  the  time  he  had   finished 


his  circumnavigation  of  the  Idand,   and  cafl   anchor 
in  a  bay  called  Karakakooa,  matters  were  greatly  al-  ' 
tered.     An  Univerfal  difpoiition  to  theft  and  plunder 
had  now  taken  place  ;  and  in  this  it  was   evident  that 
the  common  people  were  encouraged  by  their  chiefs, 
who  ihared  the  booty  with  them.     Still,  however,  no 
hofblities  were  commenced  ;  the  greateft  honours  were 
paid  to  the  commander  ;  and,  on  his  going  aihore  he 
was  received  with  ceremonies  little  fhortoi  adoration. 
A   vatl  quantity    of   hogs    and  other  provifions  were 
procured  for  the  mips  ;  and  on  the  41I1  of  February 
1779,  tneY  ^e-c  lnc  iflaud>  n°t  without  molt  mgani- 
ficent  prelents   from  the  chiefs  and  filch  as  they  had 
never  before  received  in  any  part  of  the  world.     U  n- 
luckily  they  met  with  a  ftorm  on  the  fixth  and  feventh 
of  the   fame  month  ;    during  which    the    Refolmion 
fprung  the  head  of  her  foremaft  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  were   obliged    to  return  to  K^irakakoca  bay   to 
have  it  repaired.     As  they  returned,    Captain  Ccok 
had   an  opportunity  of  mowing  hid  humanity  to  the 
people  by  the  relief  he.  afforded  to  fome  of  their  cances 
which  had  fuffercd  in  the  ftorm.     The  fame  friendly 
intercourfe  which  had  formerly  been  held  with  the  na- 
tives now  commenced,  and  Captain  Cook  was  treated 
with  the  nfual  honours  ;  but  on  the  13th  of  this  month 
it  was  unhappily  broken  off  on  the  following  account. 
One    of  the  natives  being    detected    in    ftealing  the 
tongs  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Difcovery,  was 
difmiifed  with  a  pretty  fevere  Hogging  ;  but  this  exam- 
ple was  fo  far  from  being  attended  with  any  good  effect, 
that  in  the  afternoon  another,  having  fnatched  up  the 
tongs  and  a  chiffel,  jumped  over  board  with  them  and 
fwam  for  the  Ihore.     The  mailer  and  midfhipmanwere 
inftantly  difpatched  in  purfuitof  him;  but  he  efcaped  on 
board  a  canoe,  which  paddled  away  fo  quickly  that  the 
cutter  could  not  come  near  it.     A  chief  named  Pareah, 
who  was  at  this  time  on  board  the  Refolntion,  under- 
Handing   what   had  happened,  promifed  to  go  alhore 
and  get  back  the  ftolen    goods  ;  but  before  this  could 
be  done  the  thief  had  made   his  efcape  into  the  coun- 
try.     Captain  Cook,   who  was  at   that   time  alhore, 
had  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  canoe  when  it  land- 
ed, bur  was  led  out  of  the   way   by  fome  of  the  na- 
tives who  pretended  to  be  his  guides.     The  tongs  and 
chifTel,  however,  were  brought  back  to  the  mailer  as 
he  advanced  to  the  landing  place  ;  but  he   being  now 
joined  by  fome  of  the  reft  of  the  people  in  the  pin- 
nance  could  not  be  fatisfied  with   the  recovery  of  the 
ftolen  goods,  but  inlifted  upon  having  the  thief,  or  the 
canoe  which  carried   him,   by  way  of  reprifal.     On 
his  preparing  to  launch  this  lalt  into  ihe  water,  he  was 
interrupted   by   Pareah,  who  infilled  that  it  was  his 
property,  and  that  he   fhould    not  take  it  away.     As 
the  officer  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrances,  Pa- 
reah, who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  ftrong  man,  fei- 
zed  him,    pinioned  his  arms    behind,  and  held   him 
fall  by  the  hair  of  the  head.    On  this  one  of  the  failors 
{truck  the  chief  with  an  oar,  on  which,    quitting  the 
officer,  he  inftantly  fnatched  the  oar  cut  of  the  man's 
hand,  and  broke  it  in   two  acrofs  his  knee.     The  In- 
dians then  attacked  the  failors  with  Hones,  and  foon 
drove  them  to  their  boats,  to  which  they  'were  forc.d 
to  fwim,  as  they  lay  at  fome  diftance  from  the  more. 
The  officers  who   could    rot  fwim  retired  to  a  fmall 
rock,  where  they  were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Indians; 

and 
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themfelves    with  long  {pears,    clubs,    and   dagger?, 
and  to  pat  on  thick  mats  which   they   ufe    as    deVcn- 
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and  here  the  mailer  narrowly  efcaped  with   his  life, 

till  Pareah.  returned  and  obliged  the  Indians  to    give 

over  their  attacks  The  gentlemen,  fenfible  that  Pa-  five  armour.  This  hoflile  appearance  - 
reahs  prefence  alone  coald  protcft  them,  entreated  augmented  by  an  unlucky  piece  of  news  which  was 
him  to  remain  with  them  tiH  they  could  be  brought  jitft  now  brought  by  a  canoe,  viz.  That  one  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs  had  been  killed  by  the  people  in  ;hc  Lii- 
covery's  boats.     On  this  the  women. 


off  in  the  boats.     On  his   refufal,  the  mafter  fet  out  to 

the  place  where  the  obfervatories  had  been  erected,  tor 
farther  afllftance ;  but  Pareah,  who  met  him,  and  fuf- 
pected  his  erranJ,  obliged  him  to  return.  In  the 
mean  time  the  multitude  had  begun  to  break  in  pieces 
the  pinnace,  after  having  taken  every  thing  out  of  her 
that  was  loofe :  on  the   return  of  Pareah,  however, 


— ,  who  had  hitherto 
iat  on  the  beach  convening  familiarly,  and  taking 
their  breakfafts,  removed,  and  a  confuted  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd.  An  old  prieft  now  appeared  with 
a  cocoa-nut  in  his  hand,  winch  he  held  out  as  a  pre- 
fent  to  Captain  Cook,  iinging  all  the  while,  and  ma- 
king a  moil  troublefome  noife  as  if  he  meant  to  divert 

ob- 


thcy  were  again  difperfed,  and  fome  of  the  oars  re- 

ftored,  after  which  the  gentlemen  were  glad  to  get  off  the  attention  of  the  Captain  and  his   people 'from 

in  fafety.     Before  they  reached  the  fliip  Pareah  over-  ferving   the  motions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  now  e- 

took  them  in  a  canoe,  and  delivered  the  midthipman's  very  where  putting  on  their  armour.     Captain  Cook 

cap  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  fcume  ;   he  beginning  to  think  his  iituation  dano-erous     ordered 

alio  joined  nofes  with  them  in  token  of  friend  (hip,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  marines    to   march  towards   the 

defired  to  know  whether  Captain  Cook  would  kill  him  fhore,  as  he  himfelf  did,  having  all  the  while  hold   of 

on    account  of  what   had  happened.      They  allured  the  king's  hand,  who  very    readily  accompanied  him 


him  that  he  would  not,  and  made  figns  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  their  part.  On  this  he  left  them,  and  pad- 
dled over  to  the  town  of  Kavaroah  ;  and  that  was  the 
laft  time  that  he  was  (ccn  by  the  Englilh.  In  the  night- 


attended  by  his  wife,  two  fons,  and  ftveral  chief?. 
1  he  Indians  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pafs  ;  and  as  the 
diftance  they  had  to  go  was  only  about  50  or  60 
yards,  and  the   boats  lay   at  no  more  than  five  or  fix 

ppre- 


time  the  fentinels  were  much  alarmed  by  Ih rill  and  yards  diitance  from  land,  there  was  not  the  leaft 

melancholy  founds  from  the  adjacent  villages,  which  henfion  of  the  cataftrophe  which  enured.  The  king's 

they  took  to  be  the  lamentations  of  the  women.     Next  youngeft  fon  Keowa  went  on  board  the  pinnace  v,  ith- 

day  it  was  found  that  the  large  cutter  of  the  Bifco-  out  the  leafc  hefitation,  and  the  king  was  about  to 

very  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night-time  ;  on  which  follow,  when  his  wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck 

Captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  and  fmall  cutter  to  and,  with  the  afJiilance  of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to 

go  under  the  command  of  the  fecond  lieutenant,  and  lit  down.     The  Captain    might  now  have  fafely  got 

to  ly  off  the  eafl  point  of  the  bay  in  order  to  intercept  aboard,  but  did  not  immediately  relinquish  the  deligh 


all  the  canoes  that  might  attempt  to  get  out,  and  if 
neceffuy  to  fire  upon  them.  The  third  lieutenant  of 
the  Refoltition  was  difpatched  to  the  weftern  part  of 
the  bay  on  the  fame  fervice;  while  the  mafter  was 
fent  in  p.irfuit  of  a  large  double  canoe  already  under 
fail,  and  making  the  bell  of  her  way  out  of  the  har- 
bour. He  foon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  firing  a 
few  fiiots,  obliged  her  to  run  on  more,  and  the  In- 
dians to  leave  her.  This  was  the  canoe  belonging  to 
a  chief  named  Omsa,  whofe  perfon  was  reckoned  e- 
qually  facred  with  that  of  the  king,  and  to  the  ne- 


of  taking  the  king  along  v,  i;h  him.  Finding  at  laft, 
however,  that  this  could  not  be  accompliihed  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  bloodlhed,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  orders  for  the  people  to  reimbark,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  threw  a  ltone  at  him.  This  infn.lt  was 
returned  by  the  Captain,  who  had  a  double  barrelled 
piece,  by  a  discharge  of  fmall  (hot  from  one  of  the  bar- 
rels. This  had  little  effect,  as  the  man  had  a  thick 
mat  before  him  ;  and  as  he  now  brandilhed  his  (pear, 
the  Captain  knocked  him  down  with  his  inuiket.  The 
king's  fon,  Keowa,  flill  remained  in  the  pinnace,  and 


glecl  of  fecuring  him  we  may  attribute  the  fucceeding     the  detaining  him  would  have  been  a  great  check  up- 
difafter.     Captain  Cook  now  formed  the  refoltition  of     on  the  Indians  ;  but  unlucklily  Mr  Roberts,  who  corn- 


going  in  perfon  to  fei^e  the  king  himfelf  in  his  capi- 
tal of  Kavaroah;  and  as  there  wis  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  he  had  fled,  it  was  his  dellgn  to  fecure  the  large 
canoes,  which  on  that  account  he  caufed  to  be  hauled 
up  on  the  beach.  With  this  view  he  left  the  ihip  a- 
bout  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  14th 
of  February,  being  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, a  ferjeau,  corporal,  and  feven  private  men. 
The  crew  of  the  pinnace,  under  the  command  of  Mr 
Roberts,  were  alfo  armed;   and  as  they  rowed  towards 


manded  the  pinnace,  fet  him  alhore  at  ins  own  re. 
quell;  foon  after  fhefirft  fire.  In  the  mean  rime  ano- 
ther Indian  was  obfervedin  the  act  of  brandifhing  his 
fpear  at  the  commander;  who  thereupon  was  obliged 
to  fire  upon  him  in  his  own  defence.  Miffing  his 
aim,  however,  he  killed  one  clofe  by  his  fide  ;  upon 
which  the  ferjeant  observing  that  he  had  milled  the 
man  he  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  fire  alio,  which 
he  did,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  This  rcpreffed 
the  foremofl  of  the  Indians,  and  made  them  fall  back 


the  more,   the  captain  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her     in  a  body  ;   but  they  were  urged  on  again  by  thofe  be- 
ftation  at  the  oppofire  point  of  the  bav,  in  order  to     hind,  anddifcharged  a  volley  of  (tones  among  the  ma- 
rines, who  immediately  returned  it  by   a  genera)  dis- 
charge of  their  mufkets  ;  and  tins  was  inftantly  follow- 
ed by  a  fire  from  the  boats.     Captain  Cook  exprefTed 


afllft  his  own  boat.  Having  landed  with  the  mariners 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  the  Indians  flocked 
round  him,  a  d  proftvated  themfelves  before  him.  No 
fign  of  hoftility,  nor  even  much  alarm,  appeared;  the 
king's  fons  waited  on  the  commander  as  foon  as  he 
fent  for  them,  and  by  their  means  he  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  readily  coufented  to  go  on  board ; 
ha:    in    a    little    time    the  Indians    began    to    arm 


his  aftonilhment  at  their  firing;,  waved  his  hand  to 
them  to  ceafe,  and  called  to  the  peop'e  in  the  boats 
.to  come  nearer  to  receive  the  marines.  This  order 
was  obeyed  by  Mr  Roberts  ;  but  the  lieutenant  who 
commanded  the  launch,  inftead  of  coming  nearer,  p"t 
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Code,  off  to  a  greater  diftance:  and  by  this  prepofterous 
conduct  deprived  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the 
only  chance  he  had  for  his  life:  for  now  the  Indians, 
exafperated  by  the  fire  of  the  marines,  rufhed  in  upon 
them  and  drove  them  into  the  water,  leaving  the  Cap- 
tain alone  upon  the  rock.  A  fire  indeed  was  kept  up 
by  both  boats;  but  the  one  was  too  far  off,  and  the 
other 'crowded  with  the  marines,  fo  that  they  could 
not  direct  their  fire  with  proper  effect..  Captain  Cook 
was  then  obferved  making  for  the  pinnace,  carrying 
his  mufket  under  his  arm,  and  holding  his  other  hand 
on  the  back-part  of  his  head  to  guard  it  from  the 
ilones.  An  Indian  was  feen  following  him,  but  with 
marks  of  fear,  as  he  flopped  once  or  twice  feemingly 
undetermined  to  proceed.  At  laft  he  ftruck  the  Cap- 
tain on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club,  and  then 
precipitately  retreated.  The  latter  daggered  a  fewpaces, 
and  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
mufket.  Before  he  could  recover  himfelf,  another  In- 
dian ftabbed  him  with  a  dagger  in  the  neck,  though 
it  ill  without  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  He  then  fell  into 
a  pool  of  water  knee-deep,  where  others  crowded  up- 
on him ;  but  ftill  he  ftruggled  violently  with  them, 
got  up  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the  pinnace  as 
if  foliciting  affiftance.  The  boat  was  not  above  five 
or  fix  yards  diftance  ;  but  fnch  was  the  confufed  and 
crowded  ftate  of  the  crew,  that  no  ailittance  could  be 
given  him.  The  Indians  then  got  him  under  again, 
but  in  deeper  water,  though  he  ftill  continued  to  ftrug- 
gle,  and  once  more  got  his  head  up;  but  being  quite 
fpent,  he  turned  towards  the  rock  as  if  to  fiipport 
himfelf  by  it,  when  a  favage  ftruck  him  with  a  club, 
which  probably  put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  he  was  never 
feen  to  ftruggle  any  more.  The  favages  hauled  his 
lifelefs  body  up  on  the  rocks,  and  ufed  it  in  the  moft 
barbarous  manner,  fnatching  the  daggers  out  of  one 
anothers  hands,  in  order  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
mangling  it.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  this  celebrated  navigator's  death,  it  was,  that 
even  his  mangled  remains  were  not  faved  from  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians.  The  lieutenant  already 
mentioned,  who,  by  his  removing  to  a  diftance  when 
he  ought  to  have  come  on  fnore,  feemed  to  have  been 
the  occafion  of  his  death,  returned  on  board  without 
making  any  attempt  to  recover  his  body  ;  though  it 
appeared  from  the  teftimonies  of  four  or  five  midfhip- 
men  who  arrived  foon  after  at  the  fatal  fpot,  that 
the  beach  was  almoft  deferted  by  the  Indians,  they 
having  at  laft  yielded  to  the  continual  fire  from  the 
boats.  The  officer  alleged  in  his  own  excufe  for  re- 
moving at  firft  from  the  fhore,  that  he  miftook  the 
fignals;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  complaints  againft 
him  were  fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  Captain  Gierke 
was  obliged  p  iblicly  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to 
take  the  depofitions  of  his  accufers  in  writing. — Thefe 
papers,  however,  were  not  found,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  Captain's  bad  ftate  of  health  had  induced  him 
to  deftroy  them.  After  all  we  are  informed,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Philips,  who  commanded 
the  marines,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  effectual 
relief  could  have  been  given  to  rhe  commander,  even 
if  no  miftake  had  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the 
lieutenant.  The  author  of  all  the  mifchief  was  Pa- 
rcah,  the  chief  already  mentioned,  who  had  employ 
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ed  people  to  ileal  the  boat  in  the  night-time.     The      Cook. 

king  was  entirely  innocent  both  of  the  theft  and  the  ' ^~ 

murder  of  Captain  Cook;  but  the  latter  was  perpe- 
trated by  foine  chiefs  who  were  his  near  relations. 
The  chief  who  firft  ftruck  him  with  a  club  was  na- 
med Kurhuans  raha,  and  he  who  ftabbed  him  with  the 
dagger  was  called  Nooah.  The  latter,  Mr  Samwcll, 
from  whofe  narrative  this  account  is  taken  obferves 
was  ftout  and  tall,  had  a  fierce  look  and  demeanor, 
and  united  in  his  perfon  the  two  properties  of  ftrenoth 
and  agility  more  than  he  had  ever  obferved  in  any  o- 
ther  perfon.— Both  of  them  were  held  in  great  efti- 
mation  by  their  countrymen  on  account  of  the  hand 
they  had  in  his  death. 

By  reafon  of  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  the  Indians, 
it  was  found  impoffible  to  recover  Captain  Cook's  body 
after  the  firft  opportunity  already  mentioned  was  loft.  By 
dint  of  threats  and  negociations,  however,  fome  of  the 
principal  parts  were  procured  with  great  difficulty  ;  by 
which  means  the  navigators  were  enabled  to  perform 
the  laft  offices  to  their  much  refpected  commander. 
Thefe  being  put  into  a  coffin,  and  the  fervice  read  0- 
ver  them,  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  ufual 
military  honours  on  the  21ft  of  February  1779.  Soon 
after  his  death  a  letter  was  ifTued  by  M.  de  Sartine, 
fecretary  to  the  marine  department  of  France,  and  fent 
to  all  the  commanders  of  French- fhips,  importing, 
that  Captain  Cook  fhould  be  treated  as  the  commander 
of  a  neutral  and  allied  power ;  and  that  all  captains 
of  armed  vefTels  who  might  meet  with  him,  fhould 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  king's  orders,  but  at 
the  fame  time  let  him  know,  that,  on  his  part,  he 
muft  refrain  from  hoftilities.  This  humane  and  gene- 
rous proceeding,  with  regard  to  France,  originated 
from  M.  Turgot ;  but  the  thought  feems  firft  to  have 
ftruck  Dr  Franklin.  Thus  much  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  the  doctor,  while  ambafTador  from  the  United 
States,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  American  naval 
commanders  fbmethiug  to  the  purport  of  that  already 
mentioned.  The  Spaniards,  however,  acted  in  a  ve- 
ry different  manner,  having  given  orders  to  feize 
Captain  Cook  if  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  fhould  oc- 
cur, from  a  foolifh  idea  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
weftern  coaft  of  America,  or  of  a  northern  pafTage 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  might  be  attended  with  confe- 
quences  prejudicial  to  their  dominions  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  plain  addrefs  and  ap- 
pearance, but  well  looked,  and  upwards  of  fix  feet 
high.  His  head  was  fmall,  and  he  wore  his  hair, 
which  was  brown,  tied  behind.  His  face  was  full  of 
expreffion  ;  his  note  exceedingly  well  fhaped  ;  his  eyes, 
which  were  fmall  and  of  a  brown  caft,  were  quick 
and  piercing ;  his  eye-brows  prominent,  which  gave 
his  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  aufterity.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  it  was. impoffible  for  any  one  to  ex- 
cel him  in  humanity,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  behavour  both  to  his  own  people  and  the 
many  favage  nations  with  whom  he  had  occafion  to  in- 
terfere. This  amiable  property  discovered  itfelf  even  in 
the  final  cataftrophe  of  his  life ;  his  utmoft  csre  being 
directed  to  the  prefervatiou  of  his  people,  and  the  pro- 
curing them  a  fafe  retreat  to  their  boats.  .And  it  can 
not  be  enough  lamented,  that  he  who  took  fo  much 
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Cook,  care  of  others,  fhould  have  periflicd  in  fuch  a  miferable 
manner  for  want  of  being  properly  fupported  by  them. 
The  perfeverance  with  which  he  purfued  every  object 
which  happened  to  be  pointed  out  as  his  duty  was  un- 
equalled. Nothing  ever  could  divert  him  Irom  what 
he  had  once  undertaken  ;  and  he  perfevered  in  the 
midft  of  dangers  and  difficulties  which  would  have  dif- 
heartened  perfons  of  very  confiderabie  ftrength  and 
firmnefs  of  mind.  For  this  he  was  adapted  by  nature, 
having  a  ftrong  conftitution,  inured  to  labour,  and  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  the  greateft  harJihips.  Kis  ito- 
mach  bore  without  difficulty  the  coarfeft  and  moil 
ungrateful  food ;  and  he  fubmitted  to  every  kind  of 
feff-denial  with  the  greateft  indifference.  To  this 
ftreagtli  of 'conftitution  he  joined  an  invincible  forti- 
tude of  mind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of  New 
Holland,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole, 
furaiih  innumerable  inftanccs.  He  was  mafter  of  him- 
felf  on  every  trying  occafion  ;  and  die  greater  the  e- 
mergency,  the  greater  always  appeared  his  calmnefs 
and  recollection  ;  fo  that  in  the  nioft  dangerous  fixa- 
tions, after  giving  proper  directions  to  his  people,  he 
could  deep  foundly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  to 
himfelf.  That  he  polfeded  genius  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree cannot  be  queftioned  :  his  invention  was  ready, 
and  capable  not  only  of  fuggefting  the  molt  noble  ob- 
jects of  purfuit,  but  the  moft  proper  methods  of  at- 
taining them.  His  knowledge  of  his  own  profeliion 
was  unequalled ;  and  to  this  he  added  a  very  confide- 
rabie proficiency  in  other  fciences.  In  aftronomy,  he 
became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to 
take  the  lead  in  making  the  agronomical  obfervations 
during  the  courfe  of  his  voyages.  In  general  learning 
he  likewife  attained  to  fuch  a  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  exprefs  himfelf  with  clearnefs  and  propriety  ;  and 
thus  became  refpcctable  as  the  narrator,  as  well  as  the 
performer,  of  great  actions.  He  was  an  excellent 
hufband  and  father,  liucere  and  fteady  in  his  friendfhip, 
andpoueifed  of  a  general  fobriety  and  virtue  of  character. 
Inconverfationhe  was  unaffected  anduuaffuming;  rather 
backward  in  pushing  difcourfe,  but  obliging  and  com- 
municative to  thofe  who  wiihed  for  information ;  and  he 
was  diftinguimed  by  a  fimplicity  of  manners  almoft  uni- 
verfally  the  attendant  of  truly  great  men.  With  all  thefe 
amiable  qualities,  the  Captain  was  occafionally  fubject  to 
an  haftinefs  of  temper,  which  has  been  fet  forth  in  its 
Htinoft  extent,  if  not  exaggerated  by  fome,  though  but 
few,  who  are  not  his  friends  :  but  even  thefe,  as  well 
as  others,  when  taking  a  general  view  of  his  charac- 
ter, are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age. 

CaptainCook  is  diftinguiihed  as  an  author  by  an  account 
of  his  fecond  voyage  written  by  himfelf.  Kis  firft  voy- 
age, as  well  as  that  of  feveral  other  navigators,  had  been 
recorded  by  Dr  HawTkefvvorth  -,  but  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion it  was  not  judged  necelfary  to  have  recourfe  to 
any  other  than  the  pen  of  the  author  himfelf  ;  and  his 
journal,  with  a  few  occafional  alterations,  and  being 
divided  into  chapters,  was  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 
The  ftyle  is  clear,  natural,  and  manly  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  even  a  pen  of  more  ftudied  elegance 
could  not  have  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage. 
When  it  appeared,  which  was  not  till  fome  time  after 
the  author  had  left  England,  the  book  was  recommend- 
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ed  by  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  its  charts,  and 
by  a  numerous  collection  of  line  engravings  done  from 
the  original  drawings  of  Mr  Hodges. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  taking  fome 
notice  of  the  honours  paid  to  our  celebrated  navigator 
alter  his  death,  both  by  his  own  countrymen  and  thofe 
of  other  nations.  Perhaps  indeed  it  may  be  faid  with 
juftice,  that  foreigners  hold  his  memory  in  an  eftima- 
tion  unequalled  even  in  England ;  a  remarkable 
proof  of  which  occurs  in  the  eulogy  upon  him  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Gianetti,  read  in  the  Florentine  acade- 
my on  the  9th  of  June  1785,  and  publifned  at  Flo-, 
rence  the  fame  year.  It  is  laid  alfo,  that  one  of  the 
French  literary  academies  propofed  a  prize  for  the  belt 
eulogium  on  Captain  Cook  ;  and  many  poetical  tefti-. 
monies  of  his  merit  appeared  in  our  own  language. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  refolved  to  teflify  their 
refpect  for  him  by  a  medal,  for  which  purpofe  a  volun- 
tary fubfeription  was  opened.  A  gold  medal  was  gi- 
ven to  fuch  of  the  fellows  as  fubferibed  20  guineas, 
and  a  filver  one  for  thofe  who  fubferibed  fmalier  fums  ; 
and  each  of  the  other  members  received  one  of  bronze. 
Thofe  who  fubferibed  20  guineas  were,  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  prefident,  the  Prince  of  Anfpach,  the  Duke 
of  Montague,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Melfrs  Cavendifh, 
Peachy,  Perrin,  Poli,  and  Shuttleworth.  Many  de- 
figns  were  propofed  on  the  occalion ;  but  the  following 
was  that  which  was  actually  ftruck.  On  one  fide  was 
the  head  of  Captain  Cook  in  profile,  with  this  inferip- 
tion  round  it,  Jac.  Cook  oceani  investigator  a- 
cerrimus  ;  and  on  the  exergue,  Reg.  Soc.  Lond. 
socio  suo.  On  the  reverfc  is  a  reprefentation  of  Bri- 
tannia holding  a  globe,  with  this  infeription  round  her, 
Nil  intentatumnostrt  liquere ;  and  on  the  ex- 
ergue, Auspiciis  Georgii  III.  One  of  the  gold 
medals  ftruck  on  this  occafion  was  prefented  to  the 
king,  another  to  the  queen,  and  a  third  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Another  was  fent  to  the  French  king  on 
account  of  the  protection  he  had  granted  to  the  mips  ; 
and  a  fecond  to  the  emprefs  of  RufTia,  in  whole  domi- 
nions they  had  been  treated  with  every  exprefhon  of 
friendihip  and  kindnefs.  Boch  thefe  great  perfonages 
condefcended  to  accept  of  the  prefent  with  marks  of 
fatisfaetion.  The  French  king  wrote  a  handfome  let- 
ter to  the  Society,  figned  by  himfelf,  and  underfigned 
by  the  Marquis  de  Vergennes ;  and  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruffia  commiffioned  Count  Ofterm2n  to  fignify  to  Mr 
Fitzherbert  the  fenfe  flie  had  of  the  value  of  the  pre- 
fent, and  that  die  had  canfed  it  to  be  deposited  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a 
further  teftimony  of  the  pleafure  Ihe  derived  from  it, 
the  emprefs  prefented"  to  the  Royal  Society  a  large 
and  beautiful  gold  medal,  containing  on  one  fide  the 
effigies  of  herfelf,  and  on  the  other  a  reprefentation  of 
the  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great.  After  the  general  af- 
fignment  of  the  medals,  which  took  place  in  1784, 
there  being  a  furplus  of  money  ftill  remaining,  it  was 
refolved  by  the  prefulent  and  council,  that  an  addition- 
al number  of  medals  fhould  be  thrown  off,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  in  prefents  to  Mrs  Cook,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, Br  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr  Cooke  provoft  of 
King's  College  Cambridge,  and  Mr  Planta.  At  the 
fame  time  it  was  agreed  that  Mr  Aubert  mould  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  gold  medal  of  Captain  Cook  on  his 
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paying  for  the  gold  and  the  cxpence  of  linking  it,  in 
consideration  of  his  intention  to  preient  it  to  the  King 
of  Poland. 

Dunne  the  two  vifits  of  the  mips  at  Kamtfchatka, 
Colonel  Benin,  the  commandant  of  that  province,  had 
beftowed,  in  the  molt  liberal  manner,  every  kind  of 
affiftance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  beftow  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  fenfe  entertained  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty of  the  kindnefs  he  had  mowed,  that  they  de- 
termined to  make  him  a  prefent  of  a  magnificent  piece 
of  plate,  with  an  infeription  expreilive  of  his  humane 
and  generous  conduct.  The  infeription  was  drawn  up 
by  Dr  Cooke,  and  afterwards  lubmittcd  to  the  opi- 
nion and  correction  of  fume  gentlemen  of  the  firft  emi- 
nence in  claflical  tafte. 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  had  all  along  difplayed  an 
uncommon  refpecf  and  kindnefs  for  Captain  Cook,  like- 
wife  difplayed  his  regard  for  his  memory  in  a  mod  emi- 
nent manner.  On  his  eftate  in  Buckinghamfhire  he 
conftructeJ  a  fmali  building  with  a  pillar,  containing 
the  character  of  Captain  Cook,  which  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  introduction  to  the  laft  voyage.  This  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Honourable  Admiral  Forbes,  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet  and  general  of  the  marines,  to  whom 
Captain  Cook  was  known  only  by  his  merit  and  extra- 
ordinary actions. 

Amidft  all  thefe  expreflions  of  unavailing  praife,  it 
was  not  forgotten  to  fliow  fome  effential  fervice  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  our  celebrated  navigator.  A 
memorial  for  a  penfion  of  L  200  per  annuwi  was  given 
in  to  the  king  from  the  commiilioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  figned  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr  Butler,  the 
Earl  of  Lifburne,  Mr  Pcnton,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
Mr  Mann.  His  majefty  complied  with  the  requeft  of 
the  memorial,  and  the  grant  was  palled  through  the 
ufual  forms  with  all  polfible  fpeed.  By  this  L.  200 
per  annum  were  fettled  on  the  widow  during  life  ;  and 
L.  25  a-year  on  each  of  her  three  fons.  After  her 
death  the  L.200  was  to  be  divided  between  her  chil- 
dren i  a  fourth  was  allotted  to  Captain  King,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  to  Mr  Bligh  and  the  reprefentatives 
of  Captain  Clerke. 

The  laft  honour  paid  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Cook  was  the  granting  a  coat  of  arms  to  the  family, 
which  was  done  by  patent  on  the  3d  of  September 
1735  ;  and  of  this  we  have  the  following  description. 
Azure,  between  the  two  polar  ftars  :  Or,  a  fphere  on 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  north  pole  elevated,  circles 
of  latitude  for  every  ten  degrees,  and  of  longitude  for 
every  1 J ;  mowing  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  6o°  and 
2400  weft,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  America  and  on 
the  other  by  Afia  and  New  Holland ;  in  memory  of 
the  difcoveries  made  by  him  in  that  ocean,  fo  very  far 
beyond  all  former  navigators.  His  track  thereon  is 
marked  with  red  lines  ;  and  far  creft,  in  a  wreath  of 
the  colour  is  an  arm  imbowed,  veftcd'  in  the  uniform  of 
a  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  hand  is  the 
Qniort  Jack,  on  a  ft aff  proper.  The  arm  is  encircled 
by  a  wreath  of  palm  and  laurel. 

Cook's  Difcoveries,  The  number  of  countries  dif- 
covered  by  Captain  Cook,  and  which  had  never  before 
been  viiited  by  any  European,  is  very  considerable  ; 
but  it  was  a  remarkable  property  of  our  celebrated  na- 
vigator, that,  wherever  he  touched,  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  ,tl.e  pla:e  was  determined  with  fnch  accuracy 


and  precifion,  that  all  former  accounts  feemed  to  go  for 
nothing,  and  the  difcovery  to  belong  entirely  to  Cap- 
tain Cook.  Thus  it  was  not  unufual  with  him  to  make 
difcoveries  in  places  already  well  known  ;  and  thus  his 
voyages  have  conveyed  a  vaft  fund  of  knowledge  per- 
fectly original.  Though  the  accounts  of  the  different 
places,  therefore,  at  which  he  touched,  are  pirticular- 
ly  given  under  their  names  in  the  order  of  the  alpha-, 
bet,  we  mail  in  this  article  endeavour  to  join  the  whole 
together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  reader  fome 
idea  of  the  benefit  which  has  accrued  to  fcience  from 
voyages  attended  not  only  with  much  expencc  and  la- 
bour, but  even  with  the  lofs  of  the  celebrated  navi- 
gator's life.  r. 

When  he  fet  out  in  the  Endeavour  in  the  year  1 768,  Madeira,  at 
the  firft  place    touched   at  was   Madeira.     Here  Mr  volcanic 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  betides  fome  additions  to  the  ifland. 
fcience  of  botany,  difcovered  undoubted  marks  of  the 
ifland  having  a  volcanic  origin.     On  leaving  this  place 
they  found  it  neceffary  to  touch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
proviiions  ;  and  during  the  run  thither  the  commander 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  caufe  of  the         2 
luminous  appearance  of  the  Tea.     On  the  29th  of  Oc-  Luminous 
tober  they  obferved  that  the  water  frequently  emitted  appearance. 
flafhes  like  lightning,  though  much  fmaller  ;  but  fuch  of  tn„e  fe 
was  their  frequency,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  were 
vilible  almoft  at  the  fame  moment.     This  appearance 
they  found,  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  to  arife 
from  a  fmall  kind  of  animal  v  ith  which  the  water  a- 
bounded.     While  flaying  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  melan- 
choly obfer\;ation  was  made  of  the  prodigious  wafte  of 
human  lives  with  which  the  working  of  the  Portu-  , 

guefe  gold  mines  was  attended,  no  fewer  than  40,000  Vaft  num- 
negrots  being  annually  imported  for  this  purpofe,  none  her  of  ne- 
of  whom,  it  feems,  furvive  the   labour  of  the  year  ;  groesde- 
and  our  navigator  was  informed,  that  in    1766  this  ft,roye<1  £y 
number  was  fo  far  fhort,  that  they  were  obliged  to -n^t^°r  "j- 
draught  20,000  more  from  the  town  of  Rio  itfelf.     Pro- 
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ceeding  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  coafts  of  America, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  determining   a  queltion  of         4 
great  importance  to  navigation,  viz,  whether,  in  fail   Eeft  paf- 
ing  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  better  to  pafs  through  fnge  int? 
the  (traits  of  Magellan,  or  to  double  Cape  Horn  and  ^e  Pacific 
fail  through  thofe  of  Le  Maire?  From  Captain  Cook's  thro^htha 
voyage  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former  straits  le 
navigators,   that  the  latter  is  the  preferable   paffage,  Maire. 
Through  this  he  was  only  33  daysin  coming  round  the 
land  of  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  eaft  entrance  of  the 
ftrait  of  Le  Maire  till  he  had  advanced  about  12  de- 
grees to  the  weftward,  and  three  and  a  half  to  the 
northward,    of  Magellan's    ftraits.     During  all  this 
time  the  {hip  fcarcely  received  any  damage,  though  if 
he  had  paffed  the  other  way  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plifhed  his  paffage  in  lefs  than  three  months,  besides 
immenfe  fatigue  to  his  people  and  damage  to  the  fhip.       5 
In  thefe  ftormy  regions,  however,  he  experienced  the  Exceffive 
fame  inconveniences  felt  by  other  navigators  ;  fuch  a  ftormsand 
fea  being  met  with  off" Cape  Diego,  that  the  fhip  fre-  co]dintb.e. 
quently  pitched  her  bowfprit  under  water.     Here  alfo  fou!hem 
the  exceifive  cold  and  mutability  of  weather  in  thefe  regl0E 
fouthern  regions*was  experienced  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  fome  of  the  gentlemen  who 
failed  along  with  him.     Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  Mr 
Monkhoufe  thefurgeon,  and  Mr  Green  the  ailronomer, 
with  their  attendants  and  servants,  fet  out  on  a  botani- 
cal 
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cal  expedition  while  the  fliiplay  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Goad  Succefs.  It  was  then  the  middle  of  llimmer, 
and  the  morning  on  which  tbey  let  out  was  as  mild 
and  warm  as  it  ul'ually  is  in  the  month  of  May  in  Eng- 
land  :  but  having  afcended  a  mountain  for  tiie  purpofe 
of  botanizing,  they  were  fuprifed  by  fuch  florins  of 
fnow  and  hail  that- they  could  not  get  bach  that  night. 
Dr  Solander,  who  warned  them  of  their  clanger,  that 
people  when  about  to  periih  with  cold  were  feized  wigh 
a  violent  inclination  to  fleep,  was  the  firft  who  teemed 
likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  it ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  his  companions  to  keep  him  from  fitting  down 
for  that  purpofe.  He  was  awaked  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
but  during  this  fhort  interval  his  feet  had  become  fo 
much  diminifhed  by  the  contraction  of  the  vellels,  that 
his  fhoes  fell  off  from  them  when  he  was  again  made 
to  rife.  Even  thefe  dreary  regions,  however,  are  not 
without  inhabitants,  whom  our  voyagers  juftly  conclu- 
ded to  be  the  loweft  of  the  human  fpecies.  Indeed, 
contidering  the  little  convenience  they  have,  it  is  won- 
derful how  they  can  refill  the  feverity  of  the  climate, 
for  they  are  almoft  without  clothing  ;  they  dwell  in 
miferable  hovels,  which  admit  both  the  wind  and  fnow 
or  rain ;  and  they  have  not  any  utenfil  for  drelling  their 
food.  Nevertheless,  thefe  miferable  creatures,  as  they 
appeared  to  our  navigators,  feemed  to  have  no  with  to 
poiTefs  more  than  they  enjoyed  ;  and  they  were  abfo- 
lntely  indifferent  about  every  thing  that  was  offered 
them,  except  large  beads  which  they  would  take  as 
ornaments.  Hence  Dr  Hawkefworth,  who  wrote 
the  account  of  the  voyage,  concludes,  that  thefe  peo- 
ple may  be  on  a  level  with  ourfelves  with  refpect  to 
the  real  happinefs  they  enjoy. 

On  the  26th  of  January  1769  our  navigators  left 
Cape  Horn  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  firft  of  March, 
daring  which  they  run  no  lefs  than  660  leagues,  met 
with  no  current  by  which  the  fliip  was  affected.  Hence 
it  is  probable,  that  during  all  this  time  they  had  never 
been  near  any  land,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  being 
ufually  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iflands.  Se- 
veral iflands,  however,  were  difcovered  before  they 
reached  Otaheite,  on  which  they  bellowed  the  names 
of  Lagoon  Iiland,  Thrum-cap,  Bow  Iiland,  the 
Groups^  Bird  Ifland,  and  Chain  iiland.  All  thefe 
feemed  to  be  inhabited,  and  were  covered  with  a  moft 
delightful  verdure  ;  which  appeared  to  the  greater  ad- 
vantage, as  our  navigators  had  for  a  long  time  feen  no 
land  but  the  dreary  hills  and  waftesof  Terra  del  Fue- 
go.  Having  arrived  at  Otaheite,  they  fet  about  ob- 
fervingthe  tranlit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  which  indeed 
was  the  main  purpofe  for  which  the  voyage  had  been 
undertaken.  The  anxiety  which  they  underwent  when 
the  time  of  the  expected  phenomenon  approached  may 
ealily  be  imagined,  as  the  whole  depended  on  the  cir- 
cumftanceof  a  clear  Iky,  which  though  more  readily  to 
be  expected  ill  that  climate  than  one  more  to  the  north- 
ward, was  ft  ill  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  confequence 
of  fome  hints  which  had  been  given  by  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, Captain  Cook  determined  to  fend  out  two  parties 
to  different  places  to  make  the  observations ;  by  which 
means  there  would  be  a  chance  of  fuccefs,  even  if  thole 
at  Otaheite  mould  fail.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  Mr 
Gore  in  the  long  boat  to  Eimeo,  a  neighbouring  ifland, 
along  with  Mr  Monkhoufe,  Mr  Banks,  and  Mr  Spo- 
ring,  who  were  furnifhed  with  proper  inftrumenrs  by 
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Mr  Green   the  aflronomer.      MelTrs  Hicks,  Clerke,     Cook** 
Pickeifgill,   and  Saunders,  were  lent  in  the  pinnace  to   Difcovc* 
a  convenient  fpot  to  the  eaftward  of  the  main  obferva-       lics' 
tory,  where  they  were  likewile  ordered  to  make  offer-  '     "^ 
various  with  fuch  inftruments  as  they  had.     The  day 
on  which  the  tranfit  happened  was  the   3d   of   June 
1769,  when  they  had  the  fatisfaction  to  lee    the   fun 
rife  without  a  cloud;  and    as  the  weather  continued 
equally  clear,  throughout  the  day,  there  was  the  be:': 
opportunity  of  making  the  cbfervations  in  a  proper 
manner.     Ail  of  them  faw  an  atmofphere  or   dufky: 
cloud  round  the  planet,  which  difturbed  their  obfer- 
vatiou,  and  probably  canfed  them  to  differ  from   tack 
other  more   confiderably  than    they  would  otherwife 
have  done.     According  to   Mr  Green,  the    times  of 
ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  planet  were  as  follow  : 

Morning 
Firft  external  contact,  -  -     9 

Firft  internal  contract,  or  total  immerfion,  9 

Afternoon 
Second  internal  contact,  -  3     14       S- 

Second  external  contact,  or  end  of  the 

tranfit,  -  -  -  33210 

From  thefe  obfervations   the   latitude  of  the  obfer- 
vatory  was  found  to  be  170  29'   is"  S.  and  the  lon- 
gitude 1490  32'  30"  W.  of  Greenwich.    Several  curious 
remarks  were  made  both  on  the  country  itfelf  and  on 
the  inhabitants.     Mr    Banks,  in  an  excurfion  up  the  otahetc 
country,  difcovered  many  traces  of  volcanic  fire  ;  the  a  volcar.se 
ftones,  like  thofe  of  Madeira,  had    evidently   the  ap- ifland. 
pearance  of  being  burnt,  and  the  very  clay  on  the  hills         9 
had  the  fame  appearance.     The    natives,  though  ad-  y^ccourt  cf 
dieted  to  thieving,  appeared  in  general  harmlefs  and  the  natives, 
friendly,  and  very  ready  to  fupply  the  fhip  with  ne- 
cefiaries  in  exchange  for  fuch  things  as  they  wanted. 
The  articles  on  which  they  fet  the  greateft  value  were 
hatchets,  axes,  large  nails,  fpikes,  looking  glaffes,  and 
beads.     They  were  alfo  fond  of  fine  linen,  whether 
white  or  printed  ;  but  an  axe  of  the  value  of  half  a 
crown  would  buy  more  provifions  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  value  of  20  millings.  They  are  very  fickle  and 
inattentive  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  engage  them 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Deity  which 
they  law  performed  before  them  ;  nor  would  they  at- 
tend to  any  explanation  of  it  that  was  given  them. 
They  are  not,  however,  deftitute  of  a  religion  of  their 
own  ;  and  are  particularly  careful  of  the  repofitories 
of  the  dead,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  be   violated 
on  any  account.     Of  this  Captain   Cook  had  an    in- 
ftance,  when  fome  of  his  people  offered  to  take  down 
an  inclofure  of  one  of  thefe  repofitories.     They   were 
violently  oppofed  by  the  natives,  who  fent  a  melfenger 
to  acquaint   them  they  would  never  fuffer  any  fuch 
thing  ;  and  the  only  infult  that  was  ever  offered  to  an 
Englilhman  by  the  people  of  this  ifland  was  on  a  fimi- 
lar  account.     From  Otaheite  our   navigators    carried 
with  them  Tupia,  formerly  high-prieft  of  die  country 
and  prime  mimfter  to  Queen  Oberea.     From  his  prac- 
tice it  appeared  that  the  prieils  of  Otahfite,  aswcllas 
elfewhere,  take  care  to  place  themfelves  a  ftep  nearer 
the  Deity  than  the  common  people,  and  to  ufe  the  de- 
ceptions too  frequently  put  in  practice   by  fuch  media- 
tors.    While  on  board  the  Endeavour,   he  frequently 
prayed  to  his  god  fa»elfor  a  wind  ;  and  according  to 
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Cwk's     bis  own  account  never  failed  of  fuccefs.     This,  how- 

Difcove-    ever,  he  took  care  to  enfure  ;   for  he  never  began  his 

ri<^    ^  prayers  till  he  perceived  the  breeze  already  on  the  wa- 

"^         ter,  and  fo  near  that  it  mud  reach  the  (hip  before  they 

could  well  be  ended.     It  was  obferved  likewife  of  the 

people  of  Otaheite,  that  they  had  their  bards  or  min- 

ilrels,  who  went  about  the    country    with    mulical 

initruments.     The  band  whom  they   faw  at  this  time 

confided  of  two  players  on  mites  and  three  drummers  ; 

.the  latter  accompanying  the  flutes  with  their  voices. 

Their  fongs  were  made  extempore,  and  the  Englilh 

themfclves  were  generally  the  fubject. 

From  Otaheite  our  navigators  failed  towards  a  neigh- 
bouring ifland  named  Tethuroa ;  but  finding  it  fmall, 
low,  and  without  any  fettled  inhabitants,  the  Captain 
chofe  rather  to  direct  his  courfe  towards  Haaheine  and 
Ulietea,  which  he  was  informed  were  well  inhabited. 
Thefe  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  European  (hip  ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  though  peaceable  and  friendly, 
were  very  flow  and  cautious  in  trading,  fo  that  the 
Captain  was  obliged  to  bring  out  his  hatchets  to  market ; 
a  commodity  which  he  had  hoped  might  have  been 
concealed  from  thofe  w7ho  had  never  feen  an  European 
(hip  before.  On  his  arrival  at  Ulietea  he  found,  by 
the  difcourfe  of  Tupia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neip-hbouriny;  ifland  named  Bolabola  were  of  fuch  a 
martial  difpolltion  as  to  be  the  terror  of  thofe  of  Hua- 
hcine,  Ulietea,  and  others,  infomuch  that  he  appre- 
hended great*  danger  to  our  navigators  Ihould  they 
touch  at  an  ifland  which  the  Bolabola  men  had  lately 
conquered.  This,  however,  had  fo  little  effect  upon 
Captain  Cook,  that  he  not  only  landed  on  the  iiland 
already  mentioned,  but  took  pofleflion,  in  his  Majetty's 
name,  of  Bolabola  itfelf,  together  with  Ulietea,  Hua- 

10  heine,  and  another  named  Otaha,  which  were  all  vi- 
Wretched  fible  atonce.  During  their  flay  here  they  paid  a  vifit 
appearance  to  Opoony,  the  formidable  monarch  of  Bolabola  ; 
®f^eu^!"5  whom,  to  their  furprife,  they  found  a  feeble  wretch, 

withered  and  decrepid,  half  blind  with  age,  and  fo 
flupid  that  he  feemed  fcarce  to  be  polleHed  of  a  com- 
mon decree  of  underilandin°;.     -About  thefe    iflands 

11  they  fper.t  fix  weeks,  bellowing  upon  them  the  name 
Society  of  the  Society  JJles,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  near 
Iflands  dif-  ro  cacn  other.  They  are  fix  in  number,  Ulietea,  Hua- 
eovered.      ])C\nC)  Bolabola,  Otaha,    Tubai,  and  Maurna.     The 

fmallerones  in  their  neighbourhood  are  Tethuroa,  Ei- 
meo,  Tapoamanao,  Oatara,  Opururu,  Tamou,   Toa- 

12  hoatn,  and  Whennuaia. 

Oheteroa         Leaving  the  Society  Iflands,  which  are  fituated  be- 
ifland  dii-    tween  Lat.   16.  10.  and  16.  55.  S.  and  between    150. 
covered.      ^7#   anj    j-2.   W.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
they  fell  in  with  the  ifland  of  Oheteroa,    fituated  in 
S.  Lat.   22.    27.  and    W.    Long.    ijo.  47.  ;  but    this 
was  found  to  be  deftitute  of  any  harbour  or  fafe  an- 
chorage, and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  fo  ho- 
flile  that  they  could  not  by  any  means  be   conciliated, 
fo  that  no  attempts  were  made  to  land.     From   Tupia 
Captain  Cook  learned  that  there  were   feveral  iflands 
Ml  the  neighbourhood,  which  our  navigator  conjectured 
to  be  Bofcawcn   and   Keppel's  Iflands,  difcovered  by 
Captain  Wallis  ;  but  without  fpending  more   time  in 
exploring  thefe,  he  fet  fail  to  the  fouthward  in  fearch 
T3        of  a  continent. 
Comet  of         Our  voyagers  left  Oheteroa   on  the  15th  of  Augufl 
1763  ob-     i  ^      ancj  0'a  t^e  ^otix  laa.xl  a  view  of  the  comet  which 
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appeared  that  year  ;  its  tail  fubtending  on  an  angle  of   Cook't 
42  degrees.     This  proved  a  new  fource  of  apprehen-    Difcove- 
lion  to  Tupia,  who  inftantly  cried  out,  that  as  foon  as      rie8- 

it  was  feen  at  Bolabola,  the  people  of  that  country  v——v ' 

would  attack  thofe  of  Ulietea,  who  would  undoubtccly 
be  obliged  to  fly  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains 
to  fave  their  lives.     On  the  6th  of  October  they  dif- 
covered land,  which  from  its  fize,  and  the  enormous 
mountains  obfervable  on  it,  was  fuppofed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  board  to  be  part  o{ Terra  Aujhalis  hicognita; 
but  on  farther  examination  it  was  found  to  be  part  of  T,   I4 
New  Zealand.     Here  the  inhabitants  were  found  toriv^3t^w 
fpeak  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  Otaheite,  fo  that  Zealand, 
they  could  underftand  Tupia,  and  he  them  ;  yet  fo 
extremely  hoftile  were  their  difpofitions,  that  not  the 
fmalleft  intercourfe  could  be  held  with  them  ;    nor 
could  any  thing   neceflary  for  the  fhips  be  procured 
excepting  wood :    fo    that  the    name  Captain    Cook 
thought  proper  to  beflow  on  this  part  of  the  country 
was  Poverty-Bay.   By  the  natives  it  is  called  Tao?ieroa, 
and  lies  in  S.  Lat.    38.  42.  and  W.  Long.    i3r.   36. 
During  the  time  of  his  (lay  in  that  part  of  the  world 
the  Captain  circumnavigated  almoft  the  whole  country 
of  New  Zealand,  which  he  found  to  confift  of  two 
iflands  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  ftrait, 
which,  from  its  difcoverer,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Cook's  Strait.     In  fome  places  the  difpofition  of  the  in- 
habitants was  as  favourable  as  could  be  wilhed  ;  fo  that 
Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  and  other  gentlemen,  had  an 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  country  in  fome  degree,        T$ 
with  a  view^to  difcover  its  natural  productions.     In  Rock  of  an 
one  of  thefe  excuriions,  as  they  palled  through  a  val-  extraordi- 
ley,  the  hills  on  each  fide  of  which  were  very  deep,  naI7  ^aPe« 
they  were  fuddenly  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary natural  curiofity.     It  was  a  rock  perfora- 
ted through  its  whole  fubilance,  fo  as  to  form  a  rude 
but  ftupendous.arch  or  cavern,  opening  directly  to  the 
fea.     This  aperture  was    75  feet  long,  27  broad,  and 
45  in  height,  commanded  a  view  of  the   bay  and  the 
hills  on  the  other  fide,  which  were  feen  through  it ; 
and  opening  at  once  on  the  view,  produced  an  effect 
far  fuperior   to  any    of  the  contrivances  of  ait.     On        J" 
that  part  of  the  coaft,  which,  from  having  obferved  a     atl"n     t 
tranfit  of  Mercury,  they  named  Mercury  Bay ,  oyflcrs  \\ti  't.oun_ 
were  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  might  have  load-  try. 
ed  not  only  their  boats  but  even   their  fliip  with  them. 
They  were  about  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  met  with  in 
this  country  ;   and  on  account  of  their  being  found  in 
fuch  plenty,  and  likewife    that  the  adjacent    cpuntry 
abounds  with  conveniences,  Captain  Cook  was  at  neat 
pains  to  point  out  the  fituati^r.  of  the  place.     Ey  his 
obfervations,  the* latitude  of  Mercury  Bay  is  360   48' 
2S"  S. 

Leaving  this  bay  our  commander  proceeded  to  ex- 
plore other  parts  of  the  country,  which  by  rheir  ac- 
count feems  to  abound  with  rivers.  Two  large  ones 
were  met  with  in  Mercury  Bay  ;  one  of  which,  from 
the  abundance  of  oyflers  found  at  its  mouth,  was  cal- 
led Oyfter  river;  the  other  they  named  Mangrove  ri- 
ver, from  the  number  of  mangrove  trees  growing  there. 
A  third,  which  they  called  Thanes,  was  met  with  in 
that  part  called  the  Bay  of  iflands,  up  which  they  fail- 
ed 14  miles.  Its  banks  were  every  where  adorned 
with  lofty  trees,  which  they  had  likewife  obferved  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.     They  were  too  heavy  for 
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mafts,  bat  would  make  the  finefl  planks  imaginable  ; 
au«i  as  they  refembled  the  pitch  pine,  the  timber  of 
which  is  lightened  by  tapping,  the  carpenter  was  of 
opinion  that  they  might  thus  be  rendered  more  pro- 
per for  mails  than  any  European  timber.  One  of 
thefe  trees  meafured  19  feet  8  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  no 
lefs  than  89,  with  very  littie  taper,  to  the  branches, 
fo  that  the  lieutenant  iuppofed  it  rauft  contain  356 
feet  of  foiid  limber.  In  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
the  country  was  little  other  than  one  vail  foreft,  with 
plenty  of  excellent  water;  and  the  coafi  abounding 
with  fifh.  As  the  fliip  lay  at  the  diftance  of  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lhore,  they  were  agreeably 
entertained  with  the  tinging  of  an  infinite  number  of 
finall  birds,  which  formed  a  melody  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  thing  they  had  ever  heard  before.  The  mafic  of 
thefe  little  chorifters feemed  to  be  like  fmall  belts,  molt 
exquifkely  tuned,  though  probably  the  diftance  and 
intervention  of  the  water  had  a  coiiliderable  effect  in 
heightening  it.  They  began  to  fing  about  two  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  their  fong  till  fun-rife,  after 
which  they  were  lilent  all  the  day,  refembling  in  this 
refpect  the  nightingales  of  our  own  country. 

The  time  which  Capt.  Cook  fpent  in  exploring  the 
coaits  of  New  Zealand  was  not  lefs  than  fix  months. 
By  his  refearches  it  was  mown  to  conlift  of  two  large 
iflands,  the  moil  northerly  of  which  is  called  Eahebio- 
mauwe,  and  the  moft  foutherly  Tovy,  or  Tavai  Poe- 
nammM;  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  whole 
foutnern  iiland  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  comprehended  un- 
der this  name.  This  iiland  feems  to  be  barren  and 
mountainous,  but  Eahdnomauioe  has  a. much  better  ap- 
pearance :  and  it  was  unjverfally  believed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  board,  that  all  kinds  of  European  grain,  as 
well  as  garden  plants  and  fruit,  would  flourilh  in  the 
greateft  abundance  and  perfection ;  and  from  the  ve- 
getables found  here  it  was  concluded  that  the  winters 
are  not  more  fevere  than  thofe  of  England,  and  it  was 
known  by  experience,  that  thefummer  wasnothotter, 
though  the  heat  was  more  equal  than  in  this  country. 
Here  are  no  quadrupeds  except  dogs  and  rats;  and  the 
latter  are  fo  fqarce,  that  they  efcaped  the  notice  of 
many  on  board.  The  birds  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
gannei  is  the  only  one  of  the  European  kind  that  was 
cbferved.  'l  he  infects  are  equally  fcarce  ;  but  the  fea 
makes  abundant  recompence  for  this  fcarcity  of  land 
animals  ;  every  creek  fwarms  with  fifh,  equally  deli- 
cious with  thofe  in  this  country,  The  forefts  are  of 
vaft  extent,  and  filled  with  excellent  timber  trees,  the 
lar°eft,  ftraighreft,  and  cleaneft  that  Mr  Cock  had  ever 
feen.  These.  L  here  one  plant  which  anfwers  thepur- 
pofes  of  both  hemp  and  flax,  and  excels  all  other  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  If  the  fettling  of  New  Zealand  therefore  fhculd 
ever  be  deemed  on  object,  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain,  Captain  Cook  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
befl  place  for  eftablifning  a  colony  would  be  either  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  in  the  Bay  of  Iflands  ; 
each  of  thefe  places  having  the  advantage  of  an  excel- 
lent harbour.  Settlements  might  be  extended,  and  a 
communication  made  with  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  river;  and  veffels  eafily  con- 
ftrucf  ed  of  the  excellent  timber  with  which  the  coun- 
try every  where  abounds.. 
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The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  in  a  very  bar- 
barous flate,  and  have  a  degree  of  ferocity  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South -Sea  iflands,  though 
they  feem  to  have  the  fame  origin.  During  their  re- 
luience  there,  our  navigators  had  the  moil  convincing 
evideuces  of  their  being  cannibals,  and  accufloined  to 
devour  the  bodies  of  their  ilain  enemies.  Notwith- 
standing thefe  barbarous  practices,  however,  they 
feemed  to  enjoy  a  flate  of  uninterrupted  health-  In 
all  the  vifits  made  to  their  towns,  none  was  ever  per- 
ceived  who  had  the  leafl  bodily  complaint,  not  even 
the  flightefl  eruption  on  the  fkin.  This  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  health  was  likewife  manifefled  by  the 
eafe  with  which  their  wounds  were  healed  without  the 
fmallefl  application,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  old 
men  with  which  the  iiland  abounded.  Many  of  thefe, 
by  the  lofs  of  their  hair  and  teeth,  feemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely old,  but  none  of  them  were  decrepid ;  and 
though  inferior  in  ftrength  to  the  young  men,  they 
came  not  behind  them  in  the  kail  with  regard  to 
cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity.  The  univerfal  and  only 
drink  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  water. 

Our  navigator  had  now  explored  three -fourths  of  that 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  fouthern  continent  was  ftiD* 
pofed  to  lie,  without  being  able  to  find  it;  and  his  voy- 
age had  demonflrated,  that  the  land's  feen  by  former 
navigators  could  not  have  been  parts  of  fiich  a  conti- 
nent, though,  as  he  had  never  proceeded  farther  to  the 
fouthward  than  40  degrees,  the  arguments  for  it  were 
not  as  yet  entirely  overthrown.  Mr  Ccok,  however, 
did  not  at  this  time  proceed  farther  in  the  fearch  of  r;esat  jjtw 
fnch  a  continent,  but  failed  from  New-  Zealand  to  the  Holland, 
coafts  of  New  Holland,  where  he  anchored  in  Botany 
Bay  on  the  20th  of  April.  Here  he  found  a  few  la- 
vage inhabitants  more  barbarous  and  degenerate  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  obferved.  Their  language  was 
harm  and  diffonant,  totally  unintelligible  even  to  Tu- 
pia  ;  they  appeared  to  have  little  curiolity,  and  fct  no 
value  upon  any  prefent  that  could  be  made  them. 
The  mod  remarkable  circumflance  in  this  country 
feems  to  be  its  extreme  fcarcity  of  water ;  not  a  fingle 
ftream  of  any  confequence  having  ever  been  obferved 
by  any  navigator.  Some  were  of  opinion  indeed,  that 
Moreton's  Bay,  in  S.  Lat.  26,  56.  and  \V .  Long. 
206.  28.  opens  into  a  river ;  though  the  only  reafon  they 
had  for  this  opinion  was,  that  the  fea  looked  paler  in 
that  part  than  ufual,  and  the  land  at  the  bottom  part 
of  the  bay  could  not  be  feen.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  matter  could  not  be  determined  by  experiment, 
on  account  of  the  wind  being  contrary.  The  fcarcity 
of  water  here  is  the  more  furprifing,  on  account  of  the 
vafi  extent  of  the  country,  and  likewife  its  having  a- 
bundance  of  tolerable  high  hills..  In  this  iiland  there 
were  found  many  curious  plants  and  animals ;  and  it 
Was  found,  that  in  feveral  places  the  magnetical  needle 
was  affected  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  vary  its  polition 
even  to  30  degrees.  At  one  time  it  varied  no  lefs 
than  two  points  on  being  removed  to  the  diftance  of  only 
14  feet.  Some  of  the  loofe  ffcones  being  taken  up 
and  applied  to  the  needle  produced  no  effect ;  but  Mr 
Cook  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was 
to  be  afcribed  to  iron  ore  in  fome  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  which  traces  had  been  already  met  with.  This 
irregularity  continued  in  fome  degree  even  at  fea  ;  for 
when  the  fhip  was  clofe  under  Cape  Upftart,  the  vari- 
ation 
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Cooksja    ation  of  the  needle  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Jane 
was  9.  Eafl,  and  next  morning  only  5.   35. ;  and  this 
was  ia  like  manner  accounted  for  from   iron  ore,  or 
fome   magnetical    matter    below    the    furface  of  tne 
ground.     The  great  ifland  has  many  other  fmall  ones 
22        round  it ;  feveral  of  which  were  viiited  by  our  naviga- 
Birdsnefls  tors.     One  of  them  named  Eagle  I/laud,1  kerned  to  be 
ofanim-     inhabited   by  a  monftrous  kind  of  birds,  the  11  eft  of 
one  of  which  meafured  no  lefs  than  26  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height;  and  in  the 
Philofophical   Tranfactions,  vol.  xx.  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  thefe  nells  ftill  larger;  but  the  bird 
to  which  it  belonged  was  not  feen.     That  which  our 
navigators  faw  was  built  of  flicks,  and  lay  upon  the 
ground. 

The  country  which  goes  by  the  name  of  New  Hol- 
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nienfe  iize. 


Vatl  extent 

ofthecoun-  land  is  by  far  the  largeft  illand  in  the  world. 


Separated 
by  ftraits 


tr7-  Item  part,  called  New  South  Wales,  now  firfl  explo- 

red by  Captain  Cook,  extends  upwards  of  2000  miles 
in  length,  if  the  coaft  were  reduced  to  a  ftraight  line. 
Though  inhabited,  as  we  have  already  faid,  by  very 
barbarous  favages,  their  number  appears  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory.  The 
intercourfe  they  had  with  our  navigators  was  lb 
fmall,  that  they  could  pick  up  but  a  few  words  of 
their  language.  As  a  Britifh  fettlement,  however,  is 
now  made  in  that  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
more  exact  and  accurate  accounts  will  foon  be  obtain- 
ed than  even  the  diligence  and  attention  of  Captain 
Cook  could  collect  on  fuch  a  tranfient  vilit. 

In  this  voyage  our  navigator,  bcfides  exploring  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  which  had  never  been  done 
from  New  [)efore^  difcovered  that  it  was  feparated  from  the  illand 
of  New  Guinea,  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  thought 
to  join.      The  two  countries  are  feparated  by  a  ftrait 
to  which  the  commander  gave  the  name  of  Endeavour 
Strait.     The   north   entrance  of  this  lies  in  S.  Lat. 
10.  39.  and  W.  Long.   218.  36.  the  paflage  is  form- 
ed by  the  main  land  and  a  congeries  of  i  (lands  to  the 
north,  on  which  our  navigator  bellowed  the  name  of 
Prince  of  Wales' 's  I/lands.     Thefe  are  very  different 
both  in  height  and  extent ;  and  the  Captain  was  of 
opinion  that  feveral  paflages  might  be  found  out  among 
Cockles  of  them.     On  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  oppofite  to  New 
vaft  fize,     Guinea  are  found  cockles  of  an  immenfe  lize  ;  fome  of 
them  being  as  much  as  two  men  could  move,  and  con- 
taining 20  poands  of  good  meat.     In  thefe  feas  as  well 
as  on  the  coafts  of  Brazil,  our  navigators  found   the 
furface  of  the  water  covered  with  a  kind  of  fcum,  call- 
ed by  the  failors fea-fpawn.     It  was  examined  by  Mr 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander  ;   but  they  could  determine 
26         nothing  farther  than  that  it  was  of  vegetable  origin. 
Unaccount-      The  natives  of  New  Guinea  were  fo  hoflile  that  no 
able  me-      difcoveries  of  any  coufequence  could  be  made      They 
thodofthe  refembled  the  New  Hollanders  in  flature,  and  having 
natives  of    Qlon  cr0ppe(j  hair.     Like  them  too  they  were  abfo- 
fires"2        lutely  n:iked>  blU  Somewhat  lefs  black  and  dirty.    They 
had  afurprifing  method  of  letting  off  a  kind  of  fires, 
exactly  refembling  the  fiafhes  of  fire-arms,  but  with- 
out any  explohon.    It  was  not  known  in  what  manner 
this  was  done,  as  they  were  never  near  enough   to 
make  a  particular  obfervation.      i  hofe  who  difcharged 
them  had  a  fhort  piece  of  flick  which  they  fwung  fide- 
ways  from  them,  upon  which  there  ifllied  the  fire  and 
linoke  juft  mentioned.     This  feems  to  have  been  in- 
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tended  as  a  defiance  ;  for  they  had  no  effect  as  offen- 
five  weapons,  and  others  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  country  appeared  extremely  pleafant  and 
fertile,  The  place  at  which  they  touched  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  6.  15, 

As  the  condition  of  the  Endeavour  was  now  very 
much  mattered  by  having  failed  fo  long  in  thefe  dan- 
gerous feas,  the  commander  determined  to  make  the 
belt  of  his  way  for  Batavia  in  order  to  refit.  In  this 
voyage  he  firfl  paffed  two  unknown  iilands  without 
touching  at  either  of  them.  They  were  iuppoied  to 
belong  to  the  Aurora  iflancs  ;  but  if  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  latter  mult  be  laid  down  at  too  great  a  diflance 
from  New  Guinea.  The  Weafel  lilts,  laid  down  by 
former  navigators  at  about  20,  or  25  leagues  frcm  the 
coafl  of  New  Holland,  were  not  feen  ;  for  which  reafon 
Mr  Cook  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  erroneoufly  laid 
down. 

Palling  by  the  i (lands  of  Timor,  Timor-Lavet,  Rot- 
ta,  and  Seman,  they  next  arrived  at  the  illand  of  Sa- 
vu,  where  a  fettlement  had  lately  been  made  by  the 
Dutch.  In  this  voyage  they  had  the  fatisfaction  of 
obferving  the  aurora  auftralis,  which  here  feemed  to 
differ  in  fome  refpects  from  that  in  the  northern  he- 
mifphere.  It  conlifted  of  a  dull  reddiih  light  extend- 
ing about  20  degrees  above  the  horizon;  and  though 
it  varied  at  fome  times  in  extent,  it  was  never  lefs 
than  eight  or  ten  degrees.  From  this  general  mafs  of 
light  there  femetimes  iffued  rays  of  a  brighter  colour, 
which  vaniihed  and  were  renewed  like  thofe  of  the  au- 
rora borealis,  but  without  any  of  that  tumultuous  mo- 
tion obferved  in  the  aurora  borealis.  The  body  of  the 
light  bore  S.  S.  E.  from  the  fhip,  and  continued  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  brightnefs  from  10  to  12  at 
night. 

The  middle  part  of  the  ifland  of  SavirTies  in  io° 
35'  fouth,  and  2370  30'  weft  longitude,  and  afforded  a 
moil  beautiful  profpect  from  the  fhip.  The  people  are 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  which  are 
faid  to  be  irreproachable,  even  on  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity.  Though  no  man  is  allowed  to  have  more 
than  one  wife,  inflances  of  illicit  commerce  betwixt 
the  fexes,  are  fcarce  known  among  them.  Inflan- 
ces of  theft  are  likewife  very  rare  ;  and  fo  far  are  they 
from  revenging  a  fuppofed  injury  by  murder,  that 
when  any  differences  arife  among  them,  they  are  im- 
mediately and  implicitly  referred  to  the  determination 
of  the  king.  They  will  not  even  make  it  the  fubject 
of  private  debate,  left  they  fhould  be  provoked  to  re- 
fentment  and  ill-nature  ;  and  the  delicacy  and  tleanli- 
ntfs  of  their  peifons  are  fiid  to  be  proportionable  to 
the  purity  of  their  morals. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Endeavour  at  Batavia,  our  na- 
vigator had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  electrical  chains  applied  to  fhips  in  fecuring 
them  from  the  effects  of  lightening.     A  dreadful  florm 
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of  thunder  happened  one  evening,  during  which  the 
main-maft  of  one  of  the  Dutch  Eafl  India-men  was 
fplit  and  carried  away  clofe  by  the  deck,  the  main 
top-maft,  and  top-gallant-maft  being  fbivered  to  pie- 
ces. This  fhip  lay  fb  near  the  Endeavour,  that  the 
latter  would  probably  have  (bared  the  fame  fate,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  conducting  chain  which  fortunate- 
ly was  jufl  put  up.  The  explcliou  fhook  her  like  an 
earthquake,  the  chain  at  the  fame  time  appearing  like 
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a  line  of  fire.  The  itroke  feemed  to  have  been  direct-  he  had  failed  at  an  improper  time  of  the  year,  in  con- 
ed to  the  Dutch  veifel  by  an  iron  fpindle  at  the  mail  feculence  of  which  he  would  probably  be  btcalmed. 
head  ;  which  practice  our  commander  difcomniends,  From  his  account,  however,  it  appears,  that  though  in 
but  ftrongly  advifes  the  ufe  of  the  electrical  chain.  fome  years  fuch  weather  may  be  expected,  it  is  by  no 

On  their  landing  at  Batavia,  Tupia  was  confined  by  means  univerfally  the  cafe.  In  this  part  of  the  0- 
ficknefs,  fo  thatlie  appeared  quite  lifelefs  and  dejected 
when  put  into  the  boat ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  land  re- 
covered his  fpirits  furprifingly.  The  fcene,  to  him  fo 
new  and  extraordinary,  itemed  to  produce  an  effect 
fimilar  to  what  is  afcribed  to  enchantment.  His  at- 
tention was  particularly  engaged  by  the  various  dreifes 
of  the  people  ;  and  being  informed  that  at  Batavia  e- 
yery  one  appeared  in  the  drefs  of  his  own  country,  he 
expreffed  a  delire  of  likewife  appearing  in  the  garb  of 
Otaheite.  Having  therefore  been  furnifhed  with  South 


cean  he  had  alfo  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  caufe 
of  the  luminous  property  of  fea-water,  which  in  his 
former  voyage  had  been  attributed  to  infects.  Mr  For- 
Iter  being  of  a  different  opinion,  the  matter  was  again 
particularly  inquired  into,  but  the  refult  was  entirely 
conformable  to  the  former  determination.  Some  buc- 
kets of  water  being  drawn  up  from  along  fide  the  fliip, 
were  found  to  be  filled  with  thofe  infects  of  a  globular 
form,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin's  head.  No 
life  indeed  could  be  perceived  in  them  ;  but  Mr  Forfcer 


Sea   cloth  from    the   (hip,   he  equipped  himfelf  with  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  being  living  animals 

great  quicknefs  and  dexterity.     After  the  firft  flow  when  in  their  proper  element. 

of  fpirits  had  fubfided,    however,    he  foon  began  to         Proceeding  fouthward  in  queft  of  a  continent,  they 

feel  the  fatal  effects  of  the  climate  ;  and  his  boy  Tay-  fell  in  with  Ice  Iflands  in  S.  Lat.  50.  40.  and  two 

eto,    whofe     fpirits  had  been  ftill   more   elevated  on  degrees  of   longitude    eaft  from    the  Cape  of   Good 

his    arrival,    was   attacked  with   an   inflammation   of  Hope.     One  of  thefe  was  fo  much  concealed  by  the 

the  lungs,  and  in  a  little  time  fell  a  victim  to  the  dif-  hazinefs  of  the  weather,  that  it  could  not  be  feen  at 
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eafe.  Tupia  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  him,  and  his 
death  was  not  attributed  entirely  to  the  unwholefome- 
nefs  of  the   climate.     Having    been  accurtomed  from 


the  diltance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Captain  Cook  judged 
it  to  be  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference ;  its  fides  rifing  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 


his  infancy  to  fublilt  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and  tion,  and  the  fea  breaking  againft  them  with  great  vio- 

particularly  on  ripe  fruit,  he  had   foon  contracted  the  lence.    Two  days  after,  they  palfed  fix  others,  fome  of 

diforders  incident  to  a  fea-life,  and  could   fcarce  have  which  were  two  miles  in  circumference  and  60  feet  in 

been   expected    to    reach    England,    even  if  the   un-  height;  yet  fuch  wras  the  firength  and  violence  of  the 

wholefome  climate  of  Batavia  had  been  out  of    the  waves  that  the  fea  broke  quite  over  them.  Qn  the  1411* 

queflion.  they  were  flopped  by  a  vaft  field  of  low  ice,  of  which 

The   Endeavour   left  Batavia  on  the  27th  of  D'e-  they  could  perceive  no  end.     In  different  parts  of  this 

cemberi77o,  and  on  the  5th  of  January  177 r  reach-  field   there  were  feen  iflands  or  hills  of  ice  like  thofe 

ed   Prince's  Ifland.     This  place    had  been   formerly  already  defcribed,  and  fome  of  the   people  imagined 

much  frequented  by  the   India  fhips,    but  of  late  en-  that  they  faw  land  over  them;  but  upon  a  narrow  ex- 


tirely  deferted  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  bad  qua- 
lity of  the  water  :  but  this  our  navigator  has  difcover- 
ed  to  be  a  miftake;  and  that  though  the  water  near 
the  fea  is  brackifh,  it  may  be  had  of  excellent  quality 
by  going  a  little  way  up  the  country.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  this  ifland  is  a  more  proper  place  for  (hips  to 
touch  at  than  either  North  Ifland  or  New  Bay,  be- 
caufe  neither  of  thefe  can  afford  other  refrefhments 
which  may  be  had  at  Prince's  Illand. 

The  reft  of  this  voyage  affords  little  interefting 
matter.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  their 
next  ftage,  has  been  fo  fully  defcribed  by  former  na- 
vigators that  there  was  little  room  for  addition.  At 
St  Helena  the  commander  made  fome  remarks  on  the 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  flaves,  which  was  reprefent- 
ed  as  worfe  than  that  of  the  Dutch  either  at  Batavia 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  account  of  his  fe- 
cond  voyage,  however,  this  accufation  was  retracted. 

Captain  Cook's  fecond  voyage  was  undertaken  in 
an  efpecial  manner  to  determine  finally  the  queftion 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  fouthern  continent.  It 
commenced  in  the  year  1772;  and,  as  in  the  former, 
he  proceeded  firft  to  Madeira.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  St  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Iflands ; 
where  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  delineating  and  gi- 
ving fuch  a  description  of  Port  Praya,  and  the  fupplies 
to  be  there  obtained,  as  mio-ht  be  of  ufe  to  future  navi- 
gators.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  croffed  the  line 
in  8°  weft  longitude,  and  had  the  fatisfaction  to  meet 
with  good  weather,  though  he  had  been  informed  that 


1  > 

time 


and  thus  determine  the  matter  at  once.    In 
,  however,    it  became  evident  that  the 


amination  this  was  found  to  be  a  miftake.  On  getting 
clear  of  the  field  of  ice  they  again  fell  in  with  loofe 
iflands ;  and  as  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  thefe  are 
only  formed  in  bays  and  rivers,  our  navigators  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  be  at  a  great  di fiance  from 
land.  They  were  now  in  the  latitude  of  550  40'  fonth  ; 
and  as  they  had  failed  for  more  than  30  leagues  alono- 
the  edge  of  the  ice  without  finding  any  opening,  the 
Captain  determined  to  run  30  or  40  leagues  farther  to 
the  eaftward,  in  hopes  of  then  getting  to  the  fouth- 
ward. If  in  this  attempt  he  met  with  no  land  or  other 
impediment,  his  delign  was  to  ftretch  behind  the  ice 
altogether 
a  fhort 

field  of  ice  along  which    they  had  failed  fo  long  did 
not  join  with  any  land  ;   and  the  Captain  now  came  to 
a  refolution  of  running  as  far  to  the  weft  as  the  meri- 
dian of  Cape  Circumcifion.     In  the  profecution  of  this 
defign  he  met  with  a  very  fevere  ftorm,  which  was  fen- 
dered  the  .more  dangerous  by  the  pieces  of  loofe  ice 
among  which   they  were  ftill  entangled,  and  a  vaft 
field  of  which  they  could  not  perceive  the  boundaries, 
about   three   miles  to   the  northward.     Of  this  they 
could  not    get  clear  without  receiving    fome    fevere 
ftrokes ;   and  after  all,  when  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  they  ought  to  have  found   Cape  Circumcifion, 
it  coald  not  be   difcovered;   fo  that  the  Captain  con- 
cluded that  what  Bouvet  took  for  land  cculd  have  been 
nothing  but  ice. 

During  this  run  the  fallacy  of  the  general  opinion 
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had  been  difeovered,  that  the  ice  with  which  the  polar 
regions  abound  has  been  formed  in  the  vicinity  of 
land.  It  was  found  likewife,  that  the  water  produced 
from  the  melting  of  ice,  even  though  formed  in  the 
ocean,  was  perfectly  fweet  and  well  tailed.  Of  this 
circumflauce  the  Captain  took  advantage  to  fupply 
himfelf  with  water ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  the  molt  expeditious  method  of  watering  he  had 
ever  known.  He  had  likewife  an  opportunity  of  de- 
tecting another  popular  error,  viz.  that  penguins,  al- 
batrolfes,  and  other  birds  of  that  kind,  never  go  far 
from  land.  This  indeed  may  be  the  cafe  in  open  feas, 
but  in  fuch  as  are  covered  with  ice  it  is  very  different ; 
for  they  then  inhabit  the  ice  iflands,  and  float  out  with 
them  to  fea  at  a  great  diitaitce. 

When  in  the  latitude  of  49.  13.  S.  fonie  figns  of 
land  were  perceived  ;  but  as  the  wind  did  not  admit  of 
any  fearch  being  made  in  the  direction  where  it  was 
fuppofed  to  lie,  the  Captain  proceeded  in  his  voyage 
to  the  eaftward.  A  very  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  needle  was  now  perceived,  and  which 
could  not  be  fuppofed  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  any 
magnetic  matter,  as  it  happened  while  the  (hips  were 
far  oat  at  fea.  The  circumitance  was,  that  when  the 
fun  was  on  the  ilarboard  fide  of  the  lhip  the  variation 
was  lead,  but  greatelt  when  on  the  oppofite  fide.  An 
aurora  auitraliswas  again  obferved,  which  broke  out  in 
fpiral  or  circular  rays,  and  had  a  beautiful  appearance  ; 
bur  did  not  feem  to  have  any  particular  direction,  be- 
ing confpicuoas  at  various  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  heavens,  and  diffufing  its  light  over  the  whole  at- 
mofphere. 

The  extreme  cold  and  ftormy  weather  which  now 
began  to  take  place,  determined  Captain  Cook  not  to 
crofs  the  antarctic  circle  a  fecond  time  as  he  had  once 
defigned.  His  obfervations  confirmed  the  accounts  of 
former  navigators,  that  the  cold  of  the  fouthern  feas  is 
much  more  intenfe  than  in  equal  latitudes  in  the  nor- 
thern hemifphere  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  ihowed 
that  this  cold  cannot  be  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  a  con- 
tinent, as  had  formerly  been  imagined.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  now  determined  beyond  difpute,  that  if 
any  fuch  continent  exifted  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
fouthern  ocean,  it  mult  be  confined  within  the  latitude 
of  60  degrees.  No  farther  difcoverics  therefore  being 
practicable  in  higher  latitudes,  as  the  winter  feafon 
was  approaching,  the  commander  fleered  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  anchored  in  Dufky  Bay  on  the  25th 
of  March,  having  been  at  Sea  117  days  without  once 
coming  in  fight  of  land.  Here  the  time  was  fpent  in 
procuring  proper  refrelhments.  for  the  people,  and 
exploring  the  fea-coaft  and  country  for  the  benefit  of 
future  navigators.  Nor  was  our  commander  unmind- 
ful of  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  left  the  five  geefe 
which  yet  remained,  choofing  for  them  a  place  where 
there  were  no  people  at  the  time  to  difturb  them  ;  and 
as  they  had  there  great  plenty  of  food,  he  had  no  doubt 
of  their  breeding,  and  in  a  lhort  time  fpreading  over 
the  country.  Some  days  after  a  piece  of  ground  was 
cleared  by  fetting  fire  to  the  topwood,  after  which  it 
was  dug  up  and  fowed  with  garden  feeds.  Dufky  Bay 
is  fituated  in  the  weltern  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  called 
Tavaipoenammoo,  which  as  has  already  been  faid,  is 
lefs  fertile  than  the  other.  The  inland  part  is  full  of 
rugged  mountains  of  a  vafl  height  j  but  the  fea-coaft 
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is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  is.  the  true  fpruce, 
which  was  found  to  be  of  great  nfe.  It  was  remark- 
ed that  though  a  valt  quantity  of  rain  fell  during  the 
time  of  residence  here,  it  was  not  attended  with  any 
bad  effecls  on  the  health  of  the  people  ;  which  furnifhes 
an  additional  argument  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  place. 
Dufky  Bay  is  reckoned  by  Captain  Cook  to  be  the 
molt  proper  place  in  New  Zealand  for  the  procurino- 
of  refrefhments,  though  it  is  attended  with  fome  dila- 
greeable  circumfiances,  particularly  being  infefted  with 
great  numbers  of  black  fand-flies,  which  were  trouble- 
fome  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  natives  feen  at  Dufky 
Bay  were  apparently  of  the  fame  race  with  thole  {cen 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  led  a 'wandering  life, 
without  any  appeareuce  of  being  united  in  the  bonds 
of  fociety  or  friendfhip. 

From  Dufky  Bay  the  Captain  proceeded  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  where  he  met  with  the  Adventure, 
which  had  been  feparated  from  the  Relolution  for 
above  14  weeks.  In  his  paffage  thither  he  had  an  op-  Wat^" 
portunity  cf  obferving  fix  water- fpouts,  one  of  which  fp0uts. 
palled  within  50  yards  of  the  Refolution.  It  has  been 
a  common  opinion,  that  thefe  meteors  are  diffipated  by 
the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  the  Captain  was  ferry  he  had 
not  made  the  experiment  ;  but  he  acknowledges,  that 
though  he  had  a  gun  ready  for  the  purpofe,  and  was 
near  enough,  his  attention  was  fo  much  engaged  in 
viewing  them,  that  he  forgot  to  give  the  neceffary 
ordcrs. 

Having  planted  another  garden  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  left  two  goats,  two  breeding  fowsand  a 
boar,  in  as  private  a  lituation  as  pofiible,  that  they 
might  be  for  fome  time  out  of  the  reach  of  the  natives, 
the  Captain  ft-t  fail  for  Ouheite.  During  the  long  Difcoverir* 
abfence  of  the  Adventure,  Captain  Furneaux  had  vi- of  Captain 
lited  the  coait  of  New  Holland,  and  difeovered  that  Furneaux. 
there  was  no  probability  of  Van  Dieman's  land  being 
feparated  from  it  by  Itraits :  he  had  likewife  found 
additional  proofs  that  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
were  accuftomed  to  eat  huuun  flelh.  Captain  Cook 
alfo  remarked  with  concern,  that  the  morals  of  the 
New  Zealanders  were  by  no  means  mended  by  the 
vilit  he  had  formerly  paid  them.  At  that  time  he 
looked  upon  the  women  to  be  more  chafte  than  thofe 
of  molt  of  the  nations  he  had  viiitcd  ;  but  now  they 
were  ready  to  proflitnte  themfelves  for  a  fpikenail,  and 
the  men  to  force  them  to  fuch  an  infamous  traffic, 
whether  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  females  or 
not. 

In  the  run  from  New  Zealand  to  Otaheite,   our 
commander  palled  very  near  the  fituation  affigned  by 
Captain  Carteret  to  Pitcairn's  ifland,  difeovered  by  him 
in   1767,  but  without  being  able  to  find  it,  though 
a  fight  of  it  would  have  been  ufeful  for  correcting  its 
longitude  as  well  as  that  of  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  there  was  not  at  prefent  any  time  to  fpend        .2 
in  fearching  for  it.     Proceeding  farther  on  his  voy-  New  if. 
age,   however,  he  fell  in  with  a  clufter  of  iflands  firp-  lands  difco- 
pofed  to  be  the   fame  difeovered  by  M.  Bougainville,  vered. 
and  named  by  him   the  Dangerous  Archipelaga.     To 
four  of  thefe    Captain  Cook  gave  the  names  of  Refo- 
hition,  Doubtful,  Furneaux,  and  Adventure  JJlands.  Re- 
folution Ifland  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  17.  24.  W.  Long. 
141.  39.    Doubtful  Illand  in  S.  Lat.  1  7.  20.  W.  Long. 
141.  38.     Furneaux  Ifland  in  S.  Lat.  17.  5.  W.  Long. 

143. 
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143.  16.  and  Adventure  I/land  in  S.  Lat.  17.  4.  and  preferable,  equalling  thofe  of  Europe  in  their  fizc,  and     Ccotfj 

W.  Long.   144.   30,  even  preferable  in  relpect  of  the  goojnefs  of  their    Difcove- 

No  diicovery  of  any  great  confequence  was  made  at  flefh.  ries. 

the  illand  of  Otaheite  or  thofe  in  its  neighbourhood,         On  the  7th  of  October  Captain  Cook  left  the  ifland 

excepting    that    the  Captain   had    an  opportunity  of  of  Amfterdam,  with  a  deiign  to  pay  another  vifit  to 
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concerning  correcting  the  opinion  which  till  now  had  prevailed, 
the  women  0f  the  exceifive    diilblutenefs  and    immodefty  of    the 
ofOta-neite  womell  0f  Otaheite;  and  which  had   been   enlarged 
"°rre    e  "    upon  by  Dr  Hawkefworth  more  than   feeined   to   be 
conliitent  with  decency.     The  charge,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  this  fecond  voyage,  is  far 
from  being  indifcriminately  true,  even  of  the  unmar- 
ried females  of  the  lower  clafs.     Some  additions  were 
made  to    the  knowledge  of  the  geography   of    thofe 
illands ;  and  from  Huaheine  Captain  Furncaux  took 


New  Zealand,  in  order  to  take  in  wood  and  water  for 
his  voyage  in  quell,  of  a  foutheru  continent.     The  day 
after  he  left  Amllerdam,  he  fell  in  with  the  ifland  of 
Pilftart,  formerly  difcovered  by  Tafman,  and  lituated 
in  S.  Lat.  26',   W.  Long.  1750  i0',   33  leagues  diflant        46 
from  the  eail  end  of  Middleburg.     On  his  arrival  at  Another 
New  Zealand,  he  exerted  himfelf  as  much  as  poihble  to  vifit  to  Ne 
leave  a  proper  affortment  of  vegetables  and  animals  for  Zealand- 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.     One  of  the  firft  things 
he  did,  therefore,   was  to  make  a  prefent  to  a  chief, 


on  board  his  (hip  one  of  the  natives  of  Ulictea  named     who  had  come  off  in  a  canoe,  of  a  quantity  of  the  moll 
Omai,  afterwards  fo  much  fpoke  of  in  England.     Cap-     ufeful  garden  feeds,  fuch  as  cabbage,  turnips,  onions 
tain  Cook  at  firft  appeared  diffatisfied  with  his  choice 
of  this  youth,  as  being  inferior  in  rank  to  many  others, 
an  J  having  no  particular  advantage  in  lhape,  figure,  or 


complexion  ;  however  he  had  afterwards  reafon  to  be 
better  pleafed.  During  the  Captain's  refidence  at 
Otaheite,  he  ufed  his  utmott  endeavours  to  difcover 
whether  the  venereal  difeafe  was  endemic  among  them, 
or  whether  it  had  been  imported  by  Europeans  :  but  in 
this  he  could  not  meet  with  any  perfectly  fatisfactory 
account ;  though  it  was  univerfally  agreed,  that  if  it  had 
been  introduced  by  Europeans,  it  mult  have  been  by  the 
French  under  M.  .Bougainville. 

Captain  Cook  having  left  Ulietea  on  the  17th  of 

September  1773,  directed  his  courfe  weftward,  with 

an  inclination  to  the  fouth.     In  this  coarfe  he  difco- 

..        vered  land  in  S.  Lat.  19.  8.  and  W.  Long.  158.  54.  to 

Harvey's     which  he  gave  the  name  of  Harvey's  Ifland.     From 

Ifland  dif-    thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Middleburg,  where 

covered.       he  was  treated  in  the  moft  hofpitable  manner  poihble. 

To  fuch  an    excefs  did  the  people  carry  their  gene- 


carrots,  parfuips,  and  yams;  together  with  fome  wheat, 
French  and  kidney  beans,  and  ptafe.  With  the  fame 
perfon  he  left  alfo  two  boars,  two  fows,  four  hens, 
and  two  cocks.  1  his  prefent,  however  valuable  in  it- 
felf,  feems  to  have  been  but  indifferently  received  ;  for 
the  chief  was  much  better  fatisfied  with  a  fpikenail 
half  the  length  of  his  arm  than  with  all  the  nit;  not- 
withllanding  which,  he  promifed  to  take  care  of  the 
feeds,  and  not  to  kill  any  of  the  animals.  On  inquiring 
about  thofe  animals  left  in  the  country  in  the  former 
part  of  his  voyage,  the  Captain  was  informed,  that 
the  boar  jnd  one  of  the  fows  had  been  feparated, 
but  not  killed.  The  other  he  faw  in  good  condition, 
and  very  tame.  The  two  goats,  he  was  informed, 
had  been  killed  by  a  native  of  the  name  of  Gau- 
biah.  The  gardens  had  met  with  a  better  fate;  all 
the  articles  being  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  though 
left  entirely  to  nature,  excepting  the  potatoes.  Cap- 
taiu  Cook,  however,  ftill  determined  to  fupply  thefe 
iilanders  with  ufeful  animals,  put  on  (hore  a  boar,  a  young 


rofity,  that  they  feemed  to  be  more  fond  of  giving     low,  two  cocks  and  two  hens,  which  he  made  a  pre 


fent  of  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants.  Three  other  fows 
and  a  boar,  with  two  cocks  and  hens,  he  ordered  to 
be  left  in  the  country  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Indians.  They  were  carried  a  little  way  into  the 
woods,  and  there  left  with  as  much  food  as  would 
ferve  them  for  10  or  12  days,  in  order  to  prevent  them 

the  beauty  and  cultivation  of  the  illand  afforded  the     from  coming  down  to  the  coaft  in  queft  of  it,  and  thus 

molt  enchanting  profpect.     There  was  not  an  inch  of     beino;  difcovered. 


away  their  goods  than  of  receiving  any  thing  for  them  ; 
infomuch  that  many,"  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
coining  near  the  boats,  threw  over  the  heads  of  o'hers 
whole  bales  of  cloth,  and  then  retired  without  either 
waiting  or  aiking  for  any  thing  in  return.  From 
Middkbnrg  he  proceeded  to  Amllerdam  Illand,  where 


wafte  ground  ;   the  roads  were  no  wider  than  what  was 
abfoiutely  neceflary,    and  the  fences  not  above  four 
inches  thick.     Even  this  was  not  abfoiutely  loft ;  for 
. .        many  of  thefe  contained  ufeful  trees  or  plants. 
South  Sea        It  is  obfervable  of  the  illes  of  Middleburg  and  Ara- 
iflandsge-   fterdam,  as  well  as  of  moft  others  in  the  South  Sea, 
nerallyfur-  that  they  are  guarded  from  the  waves  by  a  reef  of  co- 
rounded  by  raj   j-Q^g  which  extend  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
coral  rocks.  from  t])e  ^^       Thuj.    they  are   effectually  fecured 

from  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  ;  by  which  they 
would  probably  foon  be  fwalloweJ  up,  as  molt  of  them 


continent. 


A  fecond  feparation  with  the  Adventure  had  now 
take'n   place ;    notwithstanding  which,  Captain  Cook        47 
fct  out  alone  with  his  veffel  in  queft  of  a  fouthern  con-  Voyage  in 
tinent ;  and  fuch  was  the  confidence  put  in  him  by  the  1ueft  of  a 
failors,  that  all  of  them  expreffed  as  much  fatisfacticn  ^°"'v "^ 
and  alacrity  as  if  not  only  the  Adventure,  but  ever  fo 
many  mips  had  been  in  company. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  Captain  fet  fail  from 
New  Zealand  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  December  began  to 
fall  in  with  the  ice,  but  confiderably  farther  to  the 
fouthward  than  they  had  met  with  it  in  the  former  part 


are  mere  points  in  comparifon  of  the  valt  quantity  of     of  his  voyage  ;  being  now  in  the  latitude  of  620  10'  S 


water  which  furrounds  them.  Here  he  left  a  quantity 
of  garden  vegetable  feeds  and  pulfe,  which  it  was  nor 
doubted  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  induftrious  in- 
habitants. In  the  lad  mentioned  illands  our  naviga- 
tors found  no  animals  but  hogs  and  fowls  ;   the  former 


and  1720  W.  Long.  As  they  proceeded  fouthward, 
the  number  of  ice  iflands  increafed  prodigiouily  ;  and 
in  Lat.  67s  31'  and  W.  Long.  1420  54%  they  all  at 
once  got  in  among  fuch  a  clufter  of  thefe  iflands,  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  danger 


being  of  the  fame  kind  witlTthofe  ufually  feen  -in  the     to  keep  clear  of  them.     Finding  it  impoffible,  there- 
other  iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  but  the  latter  greatly     fore,  to  get  any  farther  to  the  fouthward  at  prefent, 
Vol.  V.  3  F  thc 
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the  Captain  determined  to  explore  a  confiderable  tract 
of  Tea  to  the  north  of  his  prefent  iituation,  and  then 
again  to  Hand  to  the  fouth.  But  in  this  he  was  Itill 
unfuccefsful ;  no  laud  being  difcovered  either  in  fail- 
ing northward,  eaftward,  weilward,  or  fouthward  ; 
though  he  proceeded  as  far  in  the  lall  direction  as 
71.  fo.  S.  Lat.  and  rc6.  54.  W.  It  was  now  irnpof- 
fible  to  proceed  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Captain  bimltlf, 
as  well  as  of  moil  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  was,  that 
the  ice  by  which  they  were  now  flopped  extended  as  far 
as  the  p  )le.  As  there  was  Hill  room,  however,  in  parts 
of  the  ocean  entirely  unexplored,  for  very  large  ifiands, 
oar  Commander  determined  not  to  abandon  the  pur- 
fuit  in  which  he  was  engaged  until  there  fhould  not  be 
any  poflibility  of  doing  more;  and  belides  the  polii- 
bility  of  making  new  difcoveries,  he  was  confeious 
that  many  of  the  iilands  already  difcovered  were  fo 
obfeurely  known,  that  it  was  of  confequence  to  pay 
them  a  fecoiid  viiit.  With  this  view  he  propofed  to 
go  in  que  ft  of  Eafter  or  Davis's  Ifland  ;  the  Iituation 
of  which  was  known  with  {o  little  certainty,  that  none 
of  the  attempts  lately  made  to  difcover  it  had  been 
fuccefsful.  He  next  intended  to  get  within  the  tro- 
pic, and  then  to  proceed  to  the  weft,  touching  at  any 
iflands  he  might  meet  with,  and  fettling  their  .fitua- 
tions,  until  he  fhould  r.rrivc  at  Otahcite,  where  it  was 
neccflary  for  him  to  make  fome  fiay  in  order  to  look, 
for  the  Adventure.  It  was  part  of  his  defign  alfo  to 
run  to  the  weflern  as  far  as  Terra  Auflral  del  Efpi- 
ritn  Sancto,  difcovered  by  Ouiros,  and  which  M. 
Bougainville  had  named  The  Great  Cjdades.  From 
this  land  he  propofed  to  fail  to  the  fouthward,  aifd 
from  thence  -to  the  eaft  between  the  latitude  of  50° 
and  6o°.  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he  deter- 
mined if  poilible  to  reach  Cape  Horn  during  the  en- 
fuing  November,  when  he  would  have  the  belt  part  of 
the  fummer  before  him  to  explore  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  purfuing  his  coarfe  to  the  northward,  it  had  been 
part  of  his  defign  to  find  out  the  land  faid  to  have  been 
difcovered  by  Juan  Fernandez  in  about  the  latitude  of 
38°;  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that  if  any  fuch 
land  exifted,  it  could  only  be  a  very  fmall  ifland  :  but  the 
profecution  of  the  defign  was  for  fome  little  time  inter- 
rupted.by  a  violent  bilious  diforder  by  which  the  Cap- 
tain was  attacked.  In  this,  when  he  began  to  recover, 
as  there  was  no  frefli  meat  on  board,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  dog's  flefh  ;  and  a  favourite  animal 
belonging  to  Mr  Forfter  was  facrificed  on  the  occafion. 
The  Captain  was  able  to  eat  not  only  of  the  broth 
made  of  this,  but  likewife  of  the  flefh,  when  his  fto- 
mach  could  bear  nothing  elfe.  On  the  nth  of  March 
they  arrived  at  Eafler  Ifland,  before  which  time  the 
Captain  was  tolerably  recovered.  Here  they  made 
but  few  difcoveries  farther  than  determining  the  filia- 
tion of  it  to  be  in  S.  Lat.  270  5'  3.0s ',  and  W.  Long. 
1090  46'  20//.  The  ifland  itfelf  was  found  barren  and 
defolatc,  having  every  appearance  of  being  lately  ruin- 
ed by  a  volcanic  eruption  ;  without  either  wood,  fuel, 
or  frefh  water  worth  taking  on  board.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  few  in  number ;  and  the  women  in  very 
fmall  proportion  to  the  men,  but  remarkable  for  their 
lewdnefs.  A  number  of  gigantic  flat  ties  were  obferved, 
which  had  alfo  been  taken  notice  of  by  Commodore 
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Roggewcin,  and  the  origin  of  which  could  not  be  ac-     Cock's 
counted  for.  Difcove- 

On  leaving  Eafter  Ifland,  Captain  Cook  was  again  , ™s- 
a:iacked  by  his  bilious  difoider  ;  but  happily  recover-  *  7i 
ed  before  he  reached  the  Marque  fas,  which  they  did  And  the 
on  the  6th  and  71I1  of  April.  One  of  thefe,  being  Manjuefas. 
a  new  difcoyery,  received  the  name  of  Eoc.i'j  IJlatid, 
from  the  young  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  fir  ft  obfer- 
ved. Thefe  are  five  in  number  ;  fituated.  between  9 
and  10  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  128.47. 
and  130.  13.  of  weft  longitude.  They  were  difcovered 
by  Ivlendana  a  Spaniard;  and  their  names  are,  La 
Magdalena,  St  Fedro,  La  Dominica,  Santa  Chriflifla, 
and  Hood's  ifland.  The  inhabitants  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  fineft  race  of  people  in  the  South  Sea, 
fnrpaffing  all  others  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
fymmetry  of  their  perfons  and  regularity  of  their  fea- 
tures. Their  origin,  however,  from  the  affinity  of 
language,  was  evidently  the  fame  with  that  of  Ota- 
heite. It  was  inStChriitina  that  our  commander  ancho- 
red ;  and  he  has  left  particular  directions  for  finding  a 
particular  cove  in  Pveiolution  Bay  in  that  ifland,  which 
is  the  moft  convenient  for  procuring  wood  and  water. 

In  the  paflage  from  the  Marquelas  to  Otaheite,  our 
navigators  pafled  feveral  low  and  fmall  iilands  connec- 
ted together  by  reefs  of  coral  rocks.  One  of  thefe, 
named  by  the  inhabitants  Tiookea,  was  yifited  by  Lieu- 
tenant Cooper.  It  was  difcovered  and  vifited  by  Cap-- 
tain  Byron  ;  and  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  27.  30.  W. 
Long.  144.  56.  The  inhabitants  are  much  darker  in 
their  complexions,  and  feem  to  be  of  a  Mercer  difpofi- 
tion  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  They 
have  the  figure  of  a  fifh  marked  upon  their  bodies  ;  a 
very  proper  emblem  of  their  profeflion,  deriving  their 
fubfiftence  almoft  entirely  from  the  fea.  Palling  by 
St  George's  Ifiands,  which  had  been  alfo  difcovered 
and  named  by  Captain  Byron,  our  Commander  now 
difcovered  four  others,  which  he  named  Pai/iftr's  PaHifer'i 
Iflands.  One  of  thefe  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  15.  26.  Iflands. 
and  W.  Long.  146.  20.  another  in  S.  Lat.  15.  27. 
and  W.  Long.  146.  3.  They  were  inhabited  by 
people  refembling  thofe  of  Tiookea,  and  like  them 
were  armed  with  long  pikes.  Here  our  navigator  ob- 
ferved, that  from  W.  Long.  1380  to  148°  or  1500,  the 
fea  is  fo  full  of  fmall  low  iilands,  that  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  too  much  caution.  -. 

On  his  arrival  in  Otaheite,  provifions  were  met  with  Arrival  at 
in  great  plenty  ;  and  they  were  now  very  acceptable,  Otaheite 
by  reafon  of  the  long  time  the  fhip  had  been  at  fea 
without  obtaining  any  confiderable  fupply.  Two 
goats  which  had  been  given  by  Captain  Furneaux  to  a 
chief  named  Otoo,  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  promifino- 
Iituation.  The  female  had  brought  forth  two  kids, 
which  were  almoft  large  enough  to  propagate  ;  and  as 
lhe  was  again  with  kid,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
ifland  would  foon  be  flocked  writh  thefe  ufeful  animals  ; 
though  it  was  otherwife  with  the  flieep,  all  of  which 
had  died  except  one.  On  this  occafion,  alfo,  the  Cap- 
tain furnifhed  the  natives  with  cats,  of  which  he  gave 
away  twenty  ;  fo  that  there  was  little  danger  of  the 
flock  of  thefe  animalsdecaying.  During  hisrefidence  at 
this  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  fome 
computation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  ifland, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  no  lefs  than  200,000. 
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Huahcineand  Ulietea  Iilands  were  next  vifited,  bin 
without  any  remarkable  occurrence.  From  the  latter 
our  Commander  fet  fail  on  the  5th  of  June  1774  5  and 
next  day  came  in  fight  of  Howe  Ifland,  difcovered  by 
Captain  Wallis,  and  lituated  in  S.  Lat.  16.46.  and 
W.  Long.  154.  8.  On  the  16th  a  new  iiland,  named 
P aimer j] one  Ijland,  was  difcovered  in  S.  Lat.  \z.  4. 
W.  Long.  163.  10.  ;  and,  four  days  after,  another 
was  obferved  in  S.  Lat.  19.  1.  W.  Long.  169.  37. 
As  it  was  evidently  inhabited,  the  Captain  determined 
to  land  ;  but  found  the  people  fo  extremely  hoftile, 
that  no  intercourfe  could  be  had  ;  nay,  he  himfelf  was 
in  danger  of  lofing  his  life  by  a  lance  thrown  by  one 
of  the  natives,  which  parted  clofe  over  his  moulder. 
From  the  extreme  hoftility  of  the  people  of  this  iiland, 
it  was  named  by  Captain  Cook  Savage  IJland..  It  is 
of  a  round  fhape,  pretty  high,  and  has  deep  water  clofe 
to  the  lhore,  but  has  no  good  harbour. 

Palling  by  a  number  offmall  iilands,  Captain  Cook 
next  anchored  at  that  of  Auamocka  or  Rotterdam, 
difcovered  by  Talman.  It  is  fitnated  in  20.  15.  S.  Lat. 
and  1 74.  31.  W.  Long.  Its  form  is  triangular,  each 
fide  extending  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles. 
From  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth  it  is  encompafled  by 
a  number  of  fmall  iilands,  fand  banks,  and  breakers ; 
of  which  no  end  can  be  feen  from  the  illand  on  the 
northern  fide,  and  may  poffibly  be  as  far  extended  as 
Amfterdam  or  Tongataboo.  While  the  Captain  re- 
mained on  this  iilaud,  he  learned  the  names  of  more 
than  20  of  the  adjacent  illes,  fome  of  which  were  in 
fight  between  the  north-weft  and  north-eaft.  Two  of 
thefe,  which  lie  more  to  the  weftward  than  the  others, 
are  named  Amattajoa  and  Oghao.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  height  ;  and  from  a  great  finoke  vilible  about 
the  middle  of  Amattafoa,  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  a 
volcano.  The  iiland  of  Rotterdam,  Middlebnrg,  or 
Eaoowe,  with  Pilftart,  form  a  group  extending  about 
three  degrees  of  longitude  and  two  of  latitude.  The 
whole  group  was  named  The  Friendly  JJles  by  Captain 
Cook,  on  account  of  the  friendfhip  which  feemed  to 
fublift  among  the  inhabitants,  and  their  courteous  be- 
haviour to  ftrangers.  The  people  of  Rotterdam  Iiland 
are  limilar  to  thofe  of  Amfterdam 5  but  the  iiland  is 
not  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  hiffh  cultivation  as  Amfterdam, 
nor  do  its  fruits  come  to  fuch  perfection.  It  is  alfo 
inferior  in  the  articles  of  cloth,  matting,  &c.  which  are 
accounted  the  wealth  of  ihefe  parts. 

From  Rotterdam  iiland  our  navigator  continued  his 
courfe  to  the  weftwardj  where  he  fir  ft  difcovered."  a 
fmall  Maud  in  S.  Lat.  19.  48.  W.  Long.  178.  2.  It 
was  named  Turtle  Iiland,  from  the  great  number  of 
thefe  animals  found  upon  it.  Sixteen  days  after  he 
fell  in  with  the  duller  of  iilands  named  by  M.  Bou- 
gainville the  Great  Cycladei.  The  firft  ifland  on  which 
he  landed  was  Mallicollo,  where,  though  the  people 
were  at  firft  very  hoftile,  they  were  foon  conciliated, 
and  a  friendly  intercourfe  took  place.  The  language 
ofthefe  people  is  conliderably  different  from  that  of 
the  other  South-fea  iilands ;  they  are  diminutive  in  their 
perfons,  and  of  ugly  features  ;  their  hair  black  or 
brown,  fhort  and  curling,  but  lefs  foft  than  that  of  the 
regroes.  They  had  no- name  for  a  dog  in  their  lan- 
guage, as*d  had  never  feen  the  animal  ;  fo  that  they 
were  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  and  bitch  of  which 
Captain  Cook  made  them  a  prefent.     The  harbour  in 


this  iuand,  in  which  the  iliip  came  to  anchor,  was 
named  Sandwich  harbour,  and  lies  on  the  north-eaft 
fide  in  S.  Lat.  16.  25.  20.  E.  Long  167.  57.  53.  It 
is  very  commodious  fur  the  carrying  on  any  opera- 
tions at  land,  having  a  good  depth  of  water,  and  many 
other  advantages. 

The  next  difcovery  was  that  of  the  Gioup  named 
Shepherd's  JJles,  in  honour  of  Dr  Shepherd,  Plumian 
profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  Numbers  more 
were  every  day  obferved  ;  of  which  one  peaked  rock, 
named  the  Monument,  was  uninhabited,  being  appa- 
rently inacceffible  to  any  other  creature  but  birds. 
Sandwich  iiland  is  of  confiderable  extent,  and  exhibits 
a  moft  beautiful  profpecl..  It  is  furrcunded  with  0- 
ther  fmaller  iilands,  the  principal  of  which  were  na- 
med Montague  and  Hinchinbrook.  At  Errcmango  they 
found  the  people  hoftile  and  treacherous  ;  and  from  a 
fkirmifh  they  had  with  them  near  a  promontory  on  the 
north-eaft  point  of  the  ifland,  it  was  named  Traitor's 
Head.  Its  fituationisinS.Lat.  10.4?.  E.  Long.  169.28. 

From  Erromango  our  navigator  proceeded  to  Tan- 
na,  an  iiland  they  had  formerly  difcovered  at  a  di- 
ftance,  and  which  is  furrounded  by  fome  others,  three 
of  which  are  named  burner,  Footooua  or  Erronari,  and 
Anatom.  At  Tanna  they  ftaid  for  feme  time,  on  ac- 
count of  their  wanting  fome  quantity  of  wood.  A 
volcano  was  feen  about  ihemiddleof  this  iiland,  which 
burned  with  great  violence,  particularly  in  moift  and 
wet  weather  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  friendly  terms 
on  which  they  were  with  the  natives,  the  latter  would 
never  allow  them  to  approach  this  mountain.  There 
were  fome  fpots  on  the  fea  coaft  which  emitted  an  hot 
and  fulphurcons  fmoke  ;  the  people  alfo  expreffed 
much  uneafinefs  when  thefe  were  approached  or  med- 
dled with.  The  port  which  the  fhip  entered  in  this 
iiland  was  named  Refolutiou  harbour,  and  is  lituated  in 
S.  Lat.  19.  32,  25.  l  E.  Long.  169,  44.  35.  It  is  a 
fmall  creek  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  about 
half  as  broad.  It  is  extremely  convenient,  having 
plenty  of  wood  and  water  clofe  to  the  lhore.  Among 
the  vegetable  productions  of  this  iiland,  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpeel  the  nutmeg-tree  to  be  one,  a  pigeon  ha- 
ving been  flier,  in  the  craw  of  which  was  a  wild 
nutmeg.  The  inhabitants  are  two  diftincl  races 
of  people,  and  fpeak  two  different  languages  ;  one 
that  of  the  Friendly  iflands,  the  other  peculiar  to 
Tanna  and  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people 
are  very  expert  in  theufe  of  their weapons  ;  on  which 
Mr  Wales  makes  the  following  remarks:  "  I  muft 
confefs  I  have  often  been  led  to  think  the  feats 
which  Homer  reprefents  his  heroes  as  performing  with 
their  fpear?  a  little  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be 
admitted  in  an  heroic  poem,  I  mean  when  confined 
within  the  ftraitftaysof  Ariftotle  ;  nay,  even  fogreatan 
advocate  for  him  as  Mr  Pope  acknowledges  them  to* 
be  furpriling  :  bit  fince  I  have  feen  what  thefe  people 
can  do  with  their  wooden  fpears,  and  them  badly 
pointed,  and  not  of  an  hard- nature,  I  have  rot  ihe  leaft 
exception  to  any  cue  paifage  in  that  great  poet  on  this 
account.  But  if  I  fee  fewer  exceptions,  I  can  find  in* 
finitely  more  beauties  in  him,  es  he  has,  I  think, 
fcarcely  any  action,  circumftance,  or  defcriptjon  of  any- 
kind  whatever  relating  to  a  fpear,  which  I  have  not 
feen  and  recognifed  amon^  thefe  pcop'e  ;  as  their 
whirling  motion  and  whiftHugnoife  as  they  fly;   their 
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quivering  motion  in  the  ground  when  they  fall  ;  their 
meditating  their  aim  when  they  were  going  to  throw  ; 
and  their  making  them  in  their  hands  as  they  go  along." 
The  Archipelago,  in  which  Captain  Cook  had  now 
remained   a  confiderable  time,  is  lituated  between  14. 

29.  and  20.4.  S.  Lat.  and  between  166.  41.  and  1 70.  21. 
E.  Long,  extending  125  leagues  in  the  direction  of 
N.  N.  W.  ;  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  The  principal 
i (lands  are  the  Peak  of  the  Etoile,  Tierra  del  Efpiri- 
tu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St  Bartholomew,  the  Ifle  of  Le- 
pers, Aurora,  Whitfuntide  Ide,  Ambrym,  Paoom 
Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Erromango,  Tanna, 
Immer,  and  Anatom.  They  were  firft  difcovered  in 
1606  by  Cnxiros,  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  part  of  a 
fou them  continent  ;  nor  were  they  vifited  from  that 
time  till  the  year  1768,  when  M.  Bougainville  beftow- 
ed  upon  them  the  name  of  the  Great  Cyclades,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  gentleman,  however,  befides 
landing  in  the  Ide  of  Lepers,  only  difcovered  that  the 
country  was  not  connected,  but  confided  of  idands. 
Captain  Cook  examined  the  whole  in  fuch  an  accu- 
rate manner,  afcertaining  the  lunation  of  many  of 
the  idands,  and  difcovering  fuch  numbers  of  new  ones, 
that  he  thought  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  impofe 
a  new  name  upon  them  ;  and  therefore  called  them  the 
New  Hebrides. 

From  the  New  Hebrides  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  profecute  his  voyage  in 
fearch  of  a  fonthern  continent,  but  in  three  days  dif- 
covered a  large  idand,  which  he  named  New  Caledo- 
nia ;  and  which,  next  to  new  Zealand,  is  the  largeft 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  lies  between  19.  39.  and  22. 

30.  S.  Lat.  and  between  163.  37.  and  167.  14.  E. 
Long,  lying  N.  W.  \  W.  and  S.  E.  i  E,  extending 
about  87  leagues  in  that  direction,  though  its  breadth 
does  not  any  where  exceed  10  leagues.  The  natives 
are  ftrong,  active,  well  made,  and  feem  to  be  a  middle 
race  between  thofe  of  Tanna  and  the  friendly  Ifles  ; 
and  the  women  were  more  chade  than  thofe  of  the 
illands  farther  to  the  eadward.  The  idand  afforded  a 
coniiderable  variety  of  plants  for  the  botaniris,  and 
fome  excellent  timber  of  the  fpecies  of'the  pilch-pine, 
for  mads  and  fpars.  The  wood  isclofe-grained,  white, 
and  tough  ;  and  very  fit  for  the  purpoie.  One  of  the 
finall  idands  fnrrounding  the  large  one  was  named  the 
Ifle  of  Pities,  from  the  quantity  of  thefe  trees  found 
upon  it ;  and  another,  from  the  number  and  variety  of 
plants  it  afforded,  had  the  name  of  Botany  Ifland.  The 
cuad,  however,  was  fo  dangerous,  that  onr  navigator, 
having  no  more  time  to  fpare,  was  obliged  to  leave 
fome  part  of  it  unexplored,  though  the  extent  was  de- 
termined, as  has  been  already  related.  MrForfterwas 
of  opinion,  that  the  language  of  this  people  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  South  Sea 
idands. 

Proceeding  from  New  Caledonia,  our  navigator  next 
fell  in  with  an  idand  about  rive  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  of  a  good  height,' rituated  in  S.  Lat.  29. 
2.  30.  and  E.  Long.  168,  16.  ;  on  which  he  beftowed 
the  name  of  Norfolk  Ifland.  It  was  entirely  unhabited. 
Various  trees  and  plants  common  at  new  Zealand  were 
obferved  here,  particularly  the  flax -plant,  which  is  more 
luxuiiant  in  this  ifland  than  in  any  part  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  chief  produce  of  this  ifland  is  a  kind  of 
fpruce  pine,  many  of  the  trees  of  which  are  10  or  12 
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feet  in  circumference.     The  palm-cabbage    likewife     Cook's 
abounds  here  ;  and  thecoafts  are   well    itocked   with  Difcovc- 
excellent  fifh.     Onthei8thof  October  they  arrived       r'£S- 
at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  in  New  Zealand  ;  the  fi- *     ^      ' 
tuation  of  which  was  now  afcertained  by    Mr    Wales  Arrival  at 
with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  its  latitude  being  found  41.  Zealand; 
5.  56.  '-,  S.  and  its  longitude  174.  25.  7.  4  E.     On  ex- 
amining the  gardenswhichhad  been  made,  itwasfound 
that   they  were  in  a  thriving  condition,   though    they 
had   been  entirely  neglected  by  the  natives.     Some  of 
the  cocks  and  hens  were  fuppofed  to  be  ftill  in  exi- 
ence,  as  a  new  laid  hen's  egg  was  found,  though  none 
were   feen. 

On  the    10th  of  November    Captain  Cook  fet  fail 
from  New  Zealand  in  fearch  of  a  foiuhern  comment ; 
but  having  traverfed  a  vaft  extent  of  fea  for  1 7    days, 
from  S.  Lat.  43.  o.  to  55.  48.  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  rinding  any  more  land  in  this  part  of  the   ocean, 
and  therefore  determined  to  fleer  directly  for  the  weft 
entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,    with  a  delign  of 
coafling  the  fouthern  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego    quite 
round  Cape  Horn    to    Le   Maire's  Straits.   "As    the 
world  had  hitherto  received  but  very  imperfect  accounts 
of  this  coad,  he  thought  a  furvey  ot  it  would   he  of 
more',  advantage    to  navigation  and    geography  than 
any  thing  he  could  expect  to   meet  with  in  a   higher        (,s 
latitude.     On  the  17th  of  December  he  reached  the  At  Terra 
coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  three  days  more  an   del  Fuego. 
chored  in  a  place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Chrifl- 
mas  Sound.     Theland  appeared  defolate   beyond  any 
thing  he  had  hitherto   experienced.     It   feems  to  be 
entirely   compofed    of  rocky  mountains   without  the 
lead  appearance  of  vegetation.     Thefe  mountains  ter- 
minate in   horrid   precipices,  the  craggy   fummits  of 
which fpire  up  to   a  vaft  height  ;  fo  that  fcarcely  any 
thing  in  nature   can  have  a  more  barren  and  favaoe 
afpect  than  the  whole  of  the  country.     In  the  courfe 
of  his  voyage  along  this  coad,   he  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  at  no  time  had  he  ever  made  one  of  fuch 
length  where  fo  little  occured  of  an  intereding   na- 
ture.    Barren  and  dreary,  however,  as  the  coad  was, 
it  was    not  totally  deditute  of  accommodations  about 
Chridmas    Sound.     Frefh  water  and  wood    for   fuel 
were  found  about   every   harbour ;  and  the  country 
every  where  abounds    with   fowl,  particularly  geefe. 
A  confiderable  number  of  plants  were  alfo  found  upon 
it,  almod  every  fpecies  of  which  was  new  to   the  bo- 
taniris.     In  palling  by    Cape  Horn,  it  was    wiflied  to 
determine    whether  it  belonged  to  the    land  of  Ter- 
ra del  Fuego,  or  to  a  finall  ifland  fonth  from  it;   but 
this  was  found  impracticable  on  account  of    the  foo-. 
gy   vveathcr   and   dangerous    fea.     Its    latitude    was 
now    determined   to  be  5$.    58.  S.  and    its  longitude 
67.    46.  W.  The  coad  appeared  lefs  dreary  here  than 
on  the  weriern  fide  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  for  though 
the  fummits  of  fome  of  the  hills  were  rocky,  the  fides 
and  valleys  feemed  covered  with  a  green  turf  and  wood-        66 
ed- in  tufts.     In  pairing  this  cape  a  remark  was  made  Remark* 
hj  the  Captain,  that  if   he    were  on  a  voyage  round  on  a 
Cape  Horn  to  the  wed,  and  not  in  want  of  wood  orvoyagc 
water,  or  any  other  rhing  which  might  make  it  necef-  Horn  C3PC 
fary  to  put  into  port,  he  Mould  fail  a  confiderable  way 
to  the  fouthward  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land 
altogether.     By  this  method  he  would  avoid  the  cur- 
rents, whofe  force,  he  was  of  opinion,  would  be  broken 
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at  ro  or  12  leagues  distance  from  the  fnorc,  and  far- 
ther off  would  be  entirely  deitroyeJ.  The  extent  of 
Terra  del  Fnego,  and  confeqaentiy  of  nlagcllan's 
Straits,  was  found  to  be  lefs  than  what  is  commonly 
laid  down  in  maps  and  charts,  and  the  coaft,  in  gene- 
ral, lefs  dangerous  than  has  been  ufually  reprtl'ent- 
ed;  though  this  mult  undoubtedly  have  been  owing 
in  a  great  meafure  to  the  weather,  which  happened  to 
be  remarkably  temperate.  In  one  of  the  fmall  i (lands 
near  Staten  Laud,  and  which,  from  their  being  difco- 
vered  onnewyear's  day,  were  called  New  Tear's  Ijles, 
a  remarkable  harmony  was  obferved  among  the  ani- 
mals of  different  fpecies  with  which  thefe  defolate  re- 
gions abound.  The  fea- lions  occupy  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fea-coaft ;  the  bears  occupy  the  iliand  ;  the 
ihags  are  pofted  in  the  higheft  cliffs  ;  the  penguins  in 
fuch  places  as  have  the  belt  accefs  to  and  from  the  fea; 
and  the  other  birds  choofe  more  retired  places.  Oc- 
calionally,  however,  all  thefe  animals  were  feen  to  mix 
together  like  domeftic  cattle  and  poultry  in  a  farm- 
yard, without  one  attempting  to  hurt  the  other  in  the 
leaft.  Even  the  eagles  and  vultures  were  frequent- 
ly obferved  fitting  together  on  the  hills  among  the 
mags,  while  none  of  the  latfer,  either  old  or  young, 
appeared  to  be  disturbed  at  their  prefence.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  thefe  birds  of  prey  fublift  by 
feeding  on  the  carcafes  of  the  animals  which  die  natu- 
rally or  by  various  accidents,  and  which  mult  be  very 
numerous  from  the  immenfe  quantity  exifting  on  the 
ifiand. 

Our  navigator  now  fet  out  in  queft  of  that  extenfive 
coaft  laid  down  in  Mr  Dalryinples's  chart,and  in  which, 
is  marked  the  Gulph  of  St  Sebaftian ;  but  when  he 
came  into  the  place  where  it  is  fuppoied  to  lie,  neither 
land  nor  any  certain  ligns  of  it  could  be  met  with. 
Some  iilands,  however,  were  difcovered,  particularly 
Willis's  ifiand,  in  S.  Lat.  54.  o.  W.  Long.  38.  23; 
another  named  Bird  Ijjandmd  South  Georgia,  fituated 
between  53.  57.  and  54.  57.  S.  Lat.  and  between 
38.  13.  and  35.  34.  W.  Long.  All  thefe  were  co- 
vered with  fnow  and  ice  to  a  great  height.  Not  a  tree 
was  to  be  feen,  not  even  a  ihrub,  nor  were  there  any 
rivulets  or  ftreams  of  water  ;  the  only  vegetables  to  be 
met  with  were  a  coarfe  ftrong  bladed  grafs,  wild  bur- 
net,  and  a  kind  of  mofs.  A  conhderable  quantity  of 
feals  and  penguins  were  met  with,  whofe  flelh,  though 
very  coarfe,  was  preferred  by  the  (hip's  company, 
even  by  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  to  the  fait  provilions, 
which  were  now  greatly  decayed.  The  molt  foutherly 
land  difcovered  by  our  navigator  was  that  on  which  he 
beftowed  the  name  of  Southern  Thuh,  and  which  is 
fituated  in  S.  Lat.  590  13'  30'',  W.  Long.  270  45'. 
This  was  ftill  more  defolate  than  South  Georgia,  be- 
ing forfaken  even  by  the  feals  and  penguins  which 
abounded  on  it.  Not  a  fmgle  herb  of  any  kind  was 
feen  upon  it,  but  vafl  high  and  barren  mountains, 
the  tops  of  fome  of  which  reached  above  the  clouds; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  feems  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  world  hitherto  difcovered,  entirely  unfit 
for  the  fupport  of  animal  life. 

Southern  Thule  was  difcovered  on  the  31ft  of  Ja- 
nuary 1775;  and  from  this  to  the  6th  of  February 
feveral  other  lands  were  difcovered,  and  named  Cape 
Brijlol,  Cape  Montague,  Saunder'slfle, Candlemas  Ifl:s, 
and  Sandwich' s  Land.  With  regard  to  thislaft,  Captain 


Cook  was  undetermined  whether  it  was  a  group  of    Cook'i 
iilands  or  part  of  a  continent  lying  near  the  pole,  zz    Difeoiaui 
after  all  his  difappoimments  he  ftill  was  inclined  to      r'«- 

think  that  fuch  a  continent  has  an  exiftence^  on  ac-  "      L ' 

count  of  the  vaft   quantity    of  ice  met  with  in   the 
fouthern  feas  ;  and  which  from  its  great  height  appears 
to  be  formed  in  bays  and  gulphs  of  the  land,  and  not 
in  the  ocean  itfelf.     The  greateft  part  of  this  fouthern 
continent,  however,  if  it  has  any  exiftence,  mult  be 
within  the  polar  circle,  where  the  fea  is  fo incumbered 
with  ice,  that  the  land  muft  be  inaccefiible.     So  crreat 
is  the  danger  in  navigating  thefe  fouthern  feas,&that 
Captain  Cook  afferts,  on  the  mofl  probable  grounds  in 
the  world,  that  fuch  lauds  as  lie  to  the  fouthward  of 
his  difcoveries  could   not  be   explored  ;  and   that  no 
man  would  ever  venture   farther  than  he  had    done. 
Thick  fogs,  fnow-ftorms,  intenfe  cold,  and  every  thing 
that  can  render  navigation  difficult  or  dangerous,  mult 
be  encountered  ;    all  which    difficulties  are   greatly 
heightened  by  the  inexpreffible  horrid  afpect  of  the 
country  itfelf.     It  is  a  part  of  the  world    doomed  by 
nature  never  once  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fun's  rays, 
but  be  buried  in    everlafting  fnow  and    ice.     What- 
ever ports  there  may  be  on  the  coaft,  they  are  almoft 
entirely  covered  with  frozen  fnow  of  a  valt  thicknefs. 
If,  however,  any  of  them  fhould  be  fo  far  open  as  to 
invite  a  fliip  into  it,  (he  would  run  the  rifk  of  beino- 
fixed  there  forever,  or  of  coming  out  in  an  ice  ifiand. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  iilands  and  floats  on 
the  coaft,  the  great  falls  from  the  ice-cliffs  in  the  port, 
or  a  fuddenfnow-florm,  might  be  attended  with  equal- 
ly fatal  effects.     For  thefe  reafous  our  commander  de- 
dermined  to  abandon  the  purfuit  of  a  land  whofe  ex- 
igence was  fo  equivocal,  but  whofe  inutility,  if  it  fhould 
be  difcovered,  was  certain.     One  thing  only  remained 
to  complete  what  he  wiflied  to    accomplilh,  and   that        70 
was  to  determine  the  exiftence  of  Bonvet's  land.     In  Voyage  in 
this  inquiry  he  fpent  16  days  ;  but  having  run  for   13  queft  of 
of  thefe  directly  in  the  latitude  affigned  to  that  land,  *  ouvet'»- 
and  found  no  appearance  of  it  or  of  Cape  Circumci-      d' 
fion,  he  concluded  that  neither  of  them  had  any  ex- 
iftence, but  that  the  navigators  had   been    deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  ice  iilands.     Two   days  more 
were  fpent  in  queft  of  fome  land  which  had  been   ob- 
ferved more  to  the  fouthward,  but  with  the  like  bad 
fuccefs  :  after  which  our  commander  abandoned  all  far- 
ther thoughts  of  fouthern  difcoveries,  and  prepared  for 
returning  to  England.     On  his  way  home,  however, 
he  determined  to  direct  hiscourfe  in  fuch  a  manner  as         -r 
to  fall  in  with  the  illes  of  Deniaand  Marfeveen.    Thefe  of  the  ifld» 
are  laid  down  in  Dr  Halley's   variation  chart  in   theofDenia 
latitude  of  41.  i.  S.  and  about  4.  o.  E.  from  the  me-  andMarfe- 
ridian  of*  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     None  of  thefe  veen- 
iilands  could  be  found  ;  and  therefore  our  commander 
having  very  little  time  to  fpare  either  in  fearching  for 
them  or  attempting  to  difprove  their  exiitence,  made 
the  beft  of  his  way  10  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
from  thence  to  England.     In   his  paflage    thither  he 
vifited  the  iflesof  St  Helena,  Afcenlion,  and  Fernando        jZ 
de  Noronha.     An  experiment  was  made  on  the  nfc  of  of  the  ufc- 
the  ftill  for  procuring  frefh  water  at  fea  ;  the  refult  of  fullnefsof 
which  was,  that  though  the  invention  was  ufeful  upon  diftiHing 
the  whole,  yet  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  advifable  tea-water, 
to  truft  entirely  to  it.     Provided  indeed  that  tberewas 
not  a  fcarcity  of  fuel,  and  that  the  coppers  were  good, 
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as  niach  might  thus  be  procured  as  would  fupport 
!;.".,;  bar  tliat  no  efforts  would  be  fufricient  10  procure 
the  quantity  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  health, 
efpecially  in  hot  climates.  He  waslikewife  convinced 
that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  health  of  feamen 
than  having  plenty  of  frefh  water.  His  laft  ftage  in 
this  fecond  voyage  before  his  arrival  in  England  was 
at  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  illands :  and  his  only  de- 
lign  in  flopping  here  was  to  give  Mr  Wales  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  the  rate  of  the  watches  going,  that 
fo  he  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  longitude  of  thefe 
illands  with  the  greater  certainty. 

In  our  commander's  third  voyage  he  touched  at  the 
island  of  Teneriife  inltead  of  Madeira,  looking  upon 
the  former  to  be  a  better  place  for  procuring  refrefh- 
ments  ;  and  was  convinced  of  the  jnftnefs  of  his  con- 
jefimreby  the  facility  with  which  provisions  of  all  kinds 
were  obtained.  The  air  of  the  country  is  exceedingly 
healthy  and  proper  for  thole  fubjedt  to  pulmonary 
complaints.  This  was  accounted  for  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  place  from  the  great  height  of  the  ifland,  by 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to  change  the 
temperature  of  the  air  as  he  pleafed  ;  aiidheexpreffedhis 
furprizetlutphylicians,  inftead  offending  their  patients 
to  Nice  or  Lift-on,  did  not  fend  them  to  TenerifFe. 
From  the  fame  gentlemen  it  was  learned,  that  the  tea- 
fhrub  grows  in  that  ifland  as  a  common  weed,  which  is 
conftantly  exterminated  in  large  quantities.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  fometimes  ufe  it  as  tea,  andafcribe 
to  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies.  They  give  it  alfo  the  name  of  tea,  and  fay 
that  it  was  found  in  the  country  when  the  iflands  were 
firft  difcovered.  Another  botanical  curiofhy  is  the 
fruit  called  the  impregnated  lemon,  which  is  a  perfect 
and  distinct  lemon  inclofed  within  another,  and  dif- 
fering from  the  outer  only  in  being  a  little  more 
globular. 

From  TenerifFe  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  where  he  fell  in  with  two  iflands,  the  larger  of 
which  is  about  15  leagues  in  circuit,  and  the  fmaller 
about  nine;  their  diitance  from  one  another  being 
about  five  leagues.  The  one  of  thefe  iflands  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  4S.  53.  and  E.  Long.  37.  46  ;  the  other  in 
S,  Lat.  46.  4.  E.  Long.  38'.  8.  As  the  fhips  palfed 
through  between  them,  they  could  not  difcern  either 
tree  or  fhrub  upon  any  of  them  even  with  the  atliftance 
of  their  beft  glades.  The  fhore  feemed  to  be  bold  and 
rocky,  their  internal  parts  full  of  mountains,  whofe 
lides  and  fummits  were  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe  two, 
with  four  others,  which  lie  from  9  to  12  degrees  of 
longitude  more  to  the  eaft,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  la- 
titude, had  been  difcovered  in  the  year  1772  by  Cap- 
tains Marion  du  Frefne  and  Crozet,  two  French  navi- 
gators, in  their  pailage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Philippines.  As  no  names  had  been  affigned  to 
them  in  a  chart  of  the  Southern  Ocean  communicated 
to  Captain  Cook  in  177  j,  the  two  larger  ones  were  by 
hi. a  diitino*uifhed  by  the  name  of  Prince  Edward's 
Iflands,  in  honour  of  his  Majcfty's  fourth  fou  :  the 
other  four,  with  a  view  to  commemorate  the  difcove- 
ries,  were  called  Marion's  and  Crozct's  JJlu?ids. 

From  thefe  our  commander  fleered  to  the  fouthward 
in  fearch  of  Kerguelen's  land,  which  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  touch  at;  in  order  to  difcoyer,  if  poffible, 


a  good  harbour  there.     In  his  pafTage  to  it  feveral  new     Cook's 
illands  were  difcovered  ;   to  one  which  Kerguekn  had    Difcovs- 
given  the  name  of  the  Ifland  of  Rendezvous,    Cap-        nes' 
tain  Cook,  on  account  of  its  fhape,  changed  it  to  that  " 
of  Blight's  Cap.     It  is  fituatcd  in  S.  Lat.  48.  29.  E. 
Long.  68.   40.  and  is  a  high  round  rock,  inacceflible 
to  all  creatures  but  birds.     Next  day  he  fell  in  with  Defcripti- 
Kergueleu's  land,  at  firft  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  on  of  that 
fouthern  continent,  but  afterwards  found  by  Kergue-  ifland. 
len  himfelf  to  be  an  ifland.     The  extent  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  not  determined  either  by  the  French  navi- 
gator or  by  Captain  Cook.     The  former  reckons  it 
at   2QO  leagues  in   circumference,  but  Captain   Cook 
eftimates  it  at  much  kfs.     Our  navigator  could  not 
get  any  extenfive  view  of  it  on  account  of  the  fog- 
gy weather ;  but  as  far  as  could  be  difcovered,  it  was 
barren  and  defolate,  infomuch  that  there  was  neither 
food  nor  covering  for  cattle  of  any  kind,  fo  that  they 
would  inevitably  perifh  if  any  were  left.     Even  the 
fea-coafts  were  in  a  great  meafure  deltitute  of  filh; 
but  the  fhore  was  covered  with  innumerable  multitudes 
of  feals,  together  with  penguins  and  other  birds  ;  all 
of  which  were  fo  void   of  fear,     that  any    quantity 
whatever  might  be  killed  without  any  difficulty.     Not 
a  Angle  tree  nor  fhrub  could  be  feen,  nor  a  piece  of 
driftwood  on  the  fhore;  and  herbage  of  every  kind 
was  likewife  very  fcarce.     A  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
fea-weed,  called  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  jucus  gigdnteus,^ 
was  found  in  one  of  the  bays.     The  whole  variety  of 
plants  found  in  this  ifland  did  not  exceed   16  or  18. 
fpecies.     The  harbour  in  which  our  navigator  made 
his  longeft  flay  on  this  defolate  coaft  was  named  Port. 
Paliijer,  and  is  fituated  in  S.   Lat.   49.   3.   E.   Long. 
69.   37.     In   this   voyage  our  navigator   undoubtedly 
difplayed  fuperior  nautical  abilities  to  thofe  of  M.  Ker- 
guelen,  who  in  two  voyages  to  the  place  had  never 
been  able  to  bring  his  fhips  to  anchor  on  any  part  of 
the  coaft.  g0 

From  Kerguelen's  land  our  navigator  proceeded  to  of  Van 
the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  where  he  now  touched  at  Diemen's 
the  fouthern  part  called  Van  Diemen's  land,  where  he  land- 
anchored  in  Adventure  Bay.  Here  they  found  plenty 
of  wood  and  water,  with  abundance  of  grafs,  coarfe  ins. 
deed,  where  they  went  firft  afliore,  but  afterwards 
much  finer  and  proper  for  the  cattle.  Here,  as  every 
where  elfe,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  fettled 
with  the  gicateft  exactnefs.  The  bottom  of  Adven- 
ture Bay  was  found  to  lie  in  S.  Lat.  4;0  21'  6"  ;  E. 
Long.  1 470  29'.  The  inhabitants  vilited  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  feemed  as  ftupid  and  infenfible  as 
thofe  they  had  formerly  ften.  They  feemed  to  be  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  fet  no  value  up- 
on any  thing  in  the  ornamental  way  excepting  beads; 
nor  did  they  feern  to  be  acquainted  even  with  the  ufe 
of  fiih  hooks.  Here  they  found  the  ftories  of  the  an- 
cient fauns  and  fatyrs  living  in  hollow  trees  realized. 
Some  huts  covered  with  bark,  and  of  a  molt  wretched 
construction,  were  indeed  found  near  the  fhore  ;  but 
the  mofl  commodious  habitations  were  afforded  by 
the  largeft  trees.  Thefe  had  their  trunks  hollowed 
out  by  fire  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet;  and 
there  was  room  enough  in  one  of  them  for  three  or 
fonr  perfons  to  fit  round  a  hearth  made  of  clay  ;  and 
it  may  juftly  feem  furprifing,  that  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  violence  offered  to  the  vegetative  powers  of 
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the  tree  by  forming  this  habitation,  it  ftili  continued  to 
flourifh  in  confcquence  of  one  Tide  being  left  entire. 
The  people,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  barbarity, 
were  fappofed  to  proceed  from  the  fame  flock  with 
thofe  of  the  South  Sea  Iilands.  As  in  one  of  their 
viiks  the  natives  had  ftized  upon  two  pigs  which  had 
been  brought  aihorc,  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
kill  them,  the  commander  determined  to  make  them 
a  prefent  of  thefe  animals  ;  though  from  their  exceilive 
fiupidity  and  inattention  there  was  no  probability  of 
their  allowing  them  to  propagate,  if  they  had  been 
put  direclly  into  their  hands.  To  prevent  this,  Cap- 
tain Cook  ordered  the  two"  they  had  attempted  to 
feize,  being  a  boar  and  Sow,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile 
within  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  faw  them  left  by  the 
lide  of  a  frelh  water  rivulet.  Ke  was  prevented  from 
leaving  any  other  fpecies  by  a  consideration  of  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants. 

From  New  Holland  our  navigator  proceeded  to  New 
Zealand,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  February 
1777,  and  anchored  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 
Here  he  was  delirous  of  leaving  a  further  fupply  of  ani- 
mals ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  hitherto  mown  fuch 
careleflhefs  about  thofe  which  had  been  left,  that  he 
durll  not  venture  to  leave  any  other  than  two  goats,  a 
male  and  a  female  with  kid,  and  two  hogs,  a  boar 
and  fow.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  one  chief 
had  feveral  cocks  and  hens  in  his  poSTeSfion,  fo  that 
there  was  fome  probability  of  thefe  animals  being  al- 
lowed to  multiply  ;  and  as  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs  had  at 
different  times  been  left  by  Captain  Cook,  befides 
thofe  put  on  ihore  by  Captain  Furncaux,  it  feems  alfo 
to  be  likely  that  this  race  of  creatures  will  increafe  ei- 
ther in  a  wild  or  dome/lie  flare,  or  both.  The  gardens 
had  flill  been  almofl  totally  neglected,  and  fome  of 
them  deflroyed.  Thofe  which  remained,  however, 
produced  cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  purllains,  radi flies, 
and  a  few  potatoes.  Thefe  lafl  had  been  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  were  fo  greatly  melio- 
rated by  the  change  of  foil,  that  with  proper  cul- 
tivation they  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  excelling  thofe  of 
moil  other  countries. 

Our  navigator's  next  courfe  was  towards  the  I  (land 
of  Otaheite  ;  in  the  run  to  which  he  difcovered  the 
ISland  of  Mangea,  Situated  in  S.  Lat.  22.  57.  E. 
Long.  301.  53.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Wa- 
teoa,  where  Omai,  now  on  his  way  home,  recognized 
three  of  his  countrymen,  natives  of  the  Society 
1  (lands,  who  had  arrived  here  by  the  following  acci- 
dent. About  12  years  before,  20  of  the  natives  of 
Otaheite  had  embarked  in  a  canoe,  in  order  to  vifit  the 
neighbouring  ifland  of  Ulietea.  A  violent  florin  arofe, 
which  drove  them  out  of  their  courfe,  and  they  Suffered 
incredible  hardships  by  famine  and  fatigue,  fo  that  the 
greased  part  of  them  perifhed.  Four  men  continued 
hanging  by  the  lide  of  the  veifel  for  four  days  after  it 
was  overfet,  when  they  were  at  lafl  brought  within 
lio'ht  of  the  people  of  this  ifland.  The  latter  imme- 
diately" fent  out  their  canoes,  and  brought  them  a- 
fliore,  treating  them  afterwards  with  fo  much  kindnefs, 
that  the  three  who  now  furvived  cxpreifed  no  deiire 
of  returning  to  their  own  country,  though  they  had 
now  an  opportunity,  but  chofe  rather  to  remain  where 
they  were.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  20.  t.  E. 
201.  as.  and  is  about  Sixleacrues  in  circumference. 
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The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  equally  amiable  in  their     Ccck'i 
perfons  and  difpofnions.  Difcovc 

Vifuing  a  fmall  idand  named  Wennowt-ste,  or  Cta-       *»**■ 
kootasa,  iituated  in  S.  Lat.  19.  15.  and  E.  Long.  201.  """""^       ' 
37-  our  commander  found  it  without  inhabitants,  tho' 
there  were  undoubted  mark's  of  its  being  occasionally 
frequented.     Harvey's  Ifland,    which   in  his  former 
voyage    had  been   tlcflitute  of  inhabitants,  was  now 
found  to  be  well  peopled  ;  but  the  inhabitants  Shoved 
fuch  an  hoitile  difpolition  that  no  refreshments  could  be 
procured  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  determined  to  freer 
for  the  Friendly  Iilands,  where  there  was  a  certainty        g 
of  meeting  with  an  abundant  Supply.     In  his  way  thi-  Palmerftoa 
ther  he  touched  at  Palmerflon  ifland,  from  a  fmall  ifie  lflandapro- 
near  which  a  fupply  of  1200  cocoa  nuts  were  obtained,  rer  Place 
belides  abundance   of  fifh  and  birds  of  various  kinds.  of  refrefh- 
Kad  the  ifland  been  capable  of  furnishing  water,  the  mV?'  Dtuc 
Captain  would  have  preferred  it  to  any  of  the  inhabited  ^.ll^ 
ones  lor  the  purpofe  of  procuring  refreshments,  as  they 
could  be  had  in  any  quantity  without  molestation  from 
the  petulance  of  the   inhabitants.     As  water  at  this 
time  happened  to  be  a  fcarce  article,  onr  navigator  was- 
obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  from  the  Showers  Which  fell, 
and  which  afforded  as  much  in  an  hour  as  he  could  pro- 
cure by  distillation  in  a  month. 

During  the  time  of  refidence  at  the  Friendly  Iilands  " 
our  navigator  viiited  one  named  Hepaee,  at  which  no 
European  Ship  had  ever  touched  before.  Here  he  was 
entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  fupplied  with  re- 
freshments, and  left  fome  ufeful  animals  ;  great  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  geography  of  thefe  iilands,  and 
many  curious  remarks  made  on  the  inhabitants  and  na- 
tural products.  It  was  obferved  by  Mr  Anderfon,  that 
the  people  had  very  proper  notions  of  the  immateria- 
lity and  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  he  thought 
himfelf  authorifed  to  aifcrt,  that  they  did  not  worfhip 
any  part  of  the  vifible  creation.  g4 

Palling  by  a  fmall  ifland  named  Toobotici,  about  five  Reception 
or  fix  miles  in  extent,  and  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  23.  25.  of  Omai  at 
E.  Long.  210.  37.  our  navigator  now  arrived  at  Ota-  Otaheite. 
heite.     Here  Omai  met  with  his  relations,  fome  of 
whom  received  him  with  apparent  indifference  ;  but 
his  meeting  with  an  aunt  and  a  lifter  was  marked  with 
expreSIions  of  the  moft  tender  regard.     It  was  Flua- 
heine,  however,  that  was  deSlined  for  the  place  of  O- 
mai's  final  residence,  and  thither  the  Captain  repaired 
on  purpofe  to  fettle   him.     The   affair  was  con  duel- 
ed  with   great  folemnity  ;    and  Omai  brought  with 
him  a  fuitable  aSfortment  of  prefents    to    the   chiefs, 
went  through  a  great  number   of  religious    ceremo- 
nies, and  made  a  fpeech,  the  fubjeel  of   which  had        g. 
been  dictated    to    him  by   Captain    Cock.      The  re-pjeisfet- 
fnlt  of  the  negociation  was,  that  a  fpot  of  ground  was  tledatHua- 
afligned   him,    extending  about   200  yards  along  the  heine. 
Shore  of  the  harbour,  with  a  proportionable  part  of 
an  adjacent  hill.     The  carpenters  of  both  fnips  were 
then  employed  in  constructing  an  hoofe  for  him,  in 
which  he  might  fecure    his    European   commodities. 
At  the  fame  time  a  garden  was  mace  for  his  nfe,  in 
which  were  planted  Shaddocks,  vines,  pine-apples,  me- 
lons, and  feveral  other  garden   vegetables.      Mere  he 
met  with  a  brother,  lifter,  and  fitter- in -law,  by  whom 
he  was  very  affeclionately  received  ;  but  it  was  difco- 
vered with  concern,   that  none  of  his  relations  were 
able  to  protect  him  in  cafe  of  any  attack  on  his  perfon 
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or  property  ;  Co  that  there  was   too  much  reafon   to      others ;  but  being  driven  out  of  it  by  ftrefs  of  wea-     Cook's 
fear  that  he  would  be  plundered  immediately  on  the      ther,  he  was  obliged  to  land  them  upon  a  fmaller  one    Difcove- 


departure  of  the  Englilh.  To  prevent  this,  if  pof- 
fiblc,  Captain  Cook  advifed  him  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour and  engage  the  patronage  and  protection  of  fome 
of  the  mo  ft  powerful  chiefs  by  proper  prefents  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  himfelf  took  every  opportunity  of 
lettino-  the  inhabitants  know  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  to  tn*e  island  again,  and  if  he  did  not  find 
Otnai  in  the  fame  itate  of  fecurity  in  which  he  left 
him,  thofe  by  whom  he  had  been  injured  would  cer- 
tainly feel  the  weight  of  his    refentment.     About  a 


They  were  a  he-goat  with  two  fe-       nes- 


named  Oneeheow 

males,  and  a  boar  and  fow  of  the  Englifli  breed, 
which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  South-Sea 
lilands.  He  left  alio  the  feeds  of  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  onions.  The  foil  of  this  island  feemed  in  general 
to  be  poor  :  it  was  obfervable  that  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  ihrubs  and  plants,  fome  of  which  had  a 
more  delicious  fragrancy  than  had  been  experienced 
before.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  islands  are  much 
commended,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  cuftom  of  eat- 
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fortnight  after  leaving  Huaheine,  the  Captain  had  a  ing  human  rleih.  In  every  thing  manufactured  by  them 
meflage  from  Oinai ;  in  which  he  informed  him  that  there  is  an  ingenuity  and  neatnefs  in  an  uncommon  de- 
every  thing  went  well,  only  that  his  goat  had  died  in  gree  ;  and  the  elegant  form  and  polifh  of  fome  of  their 
kiddiiv,  for  which  he  deiired  another  might  be  fent ;  fiihing-hooks  could  not  lie  exceeded  by  an  European 
and  accompanied  this  request  with  another  for  two  artist,  even  afftfted  by  all  his  proper  tools.  From  what 
axes,  which  were  fent  along  with  a  couple  of  kids,  was  teen  of  their  agriculture  alfo,  it  appeared  that  they 
male  and  female.  On  taking  this  final  leave  of  the  So-  were  by  no  means  novices  in  that  art,  and  that  the 
.ciety  Islands,  Captain  Cook  obferves,  that  it  would  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  their  vegetable  productions 
-have  been  far  better  for  thefe  poor  people  never  to  might  with  propriety  be  attributed  as  much  to  their 
have  known  the  fuperiority  of  the  Europeans  in  fuch 
arts  as  render  life  comfortable,  than  after  once  being 
acquainted  with  it  to  be  again  abandoned  to  their  ori- 
ginal incapacity  of  improvement  ;  as,  if  the  intercourfe 
between  them  and  us  ihould  be  wholly  difcontinued, 
they  could  not  be  reftorcd  to  that  happy  ftate  of  me- 
diocrity in  which  they  were  found,  it  feemed  to  him 
that  it  was  become  in  a  manner  incumbent  on  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  vint  thefe  islands  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
in  order  to  fupply  them  with  thofe  conveniences  of 
which  they  have  taught  them  the  ufe.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  apprehended,  that  by  the  time  the  iron  tools  which 
were  then  among  them  are  worn  out,  they  will  have 
forgot  the  ufe  of  their  own  ;  as  in  this  laft  voyage  it 
was  obferved  that  the  ufe  of  their  former  tools  was  al- 
moft  totally  abolished. 

Having  left  the  Society  Islands,  Captain  Cook  now 
proceeded  to  the  northward,  eroding  the  equator  on 
the  22d  and  23d  of  December  ;  and  on  the  24th  dif- 
covered  a  low  uninhabited  island  about  15  or  20 
leagues  in  circumference.  Here  the  longitude  and  la- 
titude were  exactly  determined  by  means  of  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun.  The  weft  tide  of  it  where  the  eclipfe  was 
obferved,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  1.  59.  E.  Long.  202.  30. 
From  the  time  of  its  difcovery  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Chriflmcts  Ifland.  Plenty  of  turtle  were  found  upon  it, 
and  the  Captain  caufed  the  feeds  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
yams,  and  melons,   to  be  planted. 

Proceeding  ftill  to  the  northward,  our  navigator 
next  fell  in  with  five  i Hands,  to  which  he  gave  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Sandwich  Ifles,  in  honour  of  his  patron. 
Their  names  in  the  language  of  the  country  are  Woa- 
hoo,  Atooi,  Oneeheow,  Oreehoua,  and  Tehoora. 
They  are  iituated  in  the  latitude  of  21.  30.  and  22.  15. 
North,  and  between  199.  20.  and  201.  30.  E.  Long. 
The  longitude  was  deduced  from  no  fewer  than  72  fets 
of  lunar  obfervations.  The  largeft  of  thefe  islands  is 
Atooi,  and  does  not  in  the  leaft  refemble  the  other 
-islands  of  the  South  Sea  formerly  vifitcd  by  our  na- 
vigator, excepting  only  that  it  has  hills  near  the 
centre,    which    dope  gradually  towards  the  fea-fide. 


fkilful  culture  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Sandwich  Ifles  is  almoft  identically  the 
■fame  with  that  of  Otaheite.  §q 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigators  American 
difcovered  thecoaitof  New  AlWioii  on  the  7-h  of  March  coail  difro- 
1778.  Its  appearance  was  very  different  tr<?m  that  of  verec1, 
the  countries  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  con  ver- 
fant.  The  land  was  full  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which* 
were  covered  with  fnow  ;  while  the  valleys  between 
them,  and  the  grounds  on  the  fea-coaft,  high  as  well 
as  low,  were  covered  with  trees,  which  formed  a  beau- 
tiful profpect  as  of  one  v  aft  for  eft.  The  place  where 
they  landed  was  iituated  in  N.  Lat.  44.  33.  E.  Long. 
235.  20.  At  fit  ft  the  natives  feemed  to  prefer  iron 
to  every  other  article  of  commerce  ;  but  at  laft  they 
lhowed  fuch  a  predilection  for  brafs,  that  fcarccly  a  bit 
of  it  was  left  in  the  iliips  except  what  belonged  to  the 
neceffary  instruments.  It  was  obferved  alfo,  that  thefe 
people  were  much  more  tenacious  of  their  property 
than  any  of  the  favage  nations  that  had  hitherto  been 
met  with,  infomuch  that  they  would  part  neither  with 
wood,  water,  grafs,  nor  the  molt  trifling  article,  with- 
out a  compensation,  and  were  iometimes  very  unrea- 
fonable  in  their  demands  ;  with  which,  however,  the 
Captain  always  complied  as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  00 

The  place  where  the  Refolution  was  now  anchored  Nootka 
was  by  our  navigator  called  St  George's  Sontzd,  but  he  Sound, 
afterwards  underftood  that  the  natives  gave  it  the  name 
of  Nootka.     Its  entrance  is  iituated  in  the  eaft  corner 
of  Hope  Bay,  in  N.  Lat.  49.  33.  E.  Long.  233.  12.        0I 
The  climate,  as  far  as  they  had  an  opponunity  of  ob-  Mildnefs 
ferving  it,  was  much  milder  than  that  on  the  eaftern  of  the  cli- 
coaft  of  the  American  continent  in  the  fame  parallel  of  mate- 
latitude  ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  thermometer, 
even  in  the  night,  never  fell  lower  than  420,  while  in 
the  day  time  it  frequently  rofe  to  6o°.     The  trees  met 
with  here  are  chiefly  the  Canadian  pine,  white  cyprefs, 
and  fome  other  kinds  of  pine.     There  feemed  to  be  a 
fcarcity  of  birds,  which  are  much  haraiTed  by  the  natives, 
who  ornament  their  clothes  with  the  feathers,  and  ufe        9a 
the  Helh  for  food.     The  people  are  no  ftrangers  to  lhe  Natives  ac- 


1 
The  only  domeftic  animals  found  upon  it  were  hogs,      ufe  of  metals,  having  iron  tools  in  general  ufe  among  quainted 
do»s,    and  fowls.      Captain   Cook  designed   to  have      them;  and  Mr  Gore  procured  two  filver  fpoons  of  a  v'lth  thc 
ma'de  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  a  prefent  of  fome     conftruction  iimilar  to  what  may  be  obferved  in  fome  "  f  °  mc 
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Flemi.h  pifhtres,  from  a  native  who  wore  them  round 
■  his  urck  as  a:i  ornament.  It  is  nioft  probable  that 
theft;  metals  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  way 
4  or  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Caua  la  ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  feme  of  them  may  have  i>ecn  introduced  from  the 
north-weftern  parts  of  Mexico. 

While  Captain  Cook  failed  along  this  coaft,  he  kept 
always  at  a  diftance  from  land  when  the  wind  blew 
ilrongly  upon  it ;   whence  feveral  large  gnps  were  left 
unexplored,  particularly  between  the  latitudes  of  50° 
and  550.     The  exad  lituation  of  the  fappofed  ftraits 
of  Anian  was  not  afcertained,  though  there  is  not  the 
leaft  doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  return  by  the  fame 
way  in  1779,  he  would  have  examined  every  part  with 
his  afual  accuracy.     On  departing  from  Nootka  Sound, 
our  navigator  firft  fell  in  with  an  ifland  in  N.  Lat.  59. 
49.  E.  Long.  216.  j3.  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Kay's  Iftand.     Several  others  were  difcovered  in  ihe 
neighbourhood  ;   and  the  ihip  came  to  an  anchor  in  an 
inlet  named  by   the  Captain  Prince  William's  Sound. 
Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  feveral  obferva- 
tions  on  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of 
the  country.     From  every  thing  relative  to  the  former, 
it  was  concluded,  that  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  fame 
race  with  the  Efquimaux  or  Greenlanders.     The  ani- 
mals were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  met  with  at  Noot- 
ka, and  a  beautiful  fkin  of  one  animal,  which  feemed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  place,  was  offered  for  fale.     Mr  An- 
derfon   was  inclined  to  think  that  it    was  the  fame 
to  which  Mr  Pennant  has  given    the   name   of  the 
cafan  marmot.     The  alcedo,  or  great  king's  fifher,  was 
found  here,  having  very  fine  and  bright  colours.     The 
humming-bird  alfo  came  frequently,  and  flew  about  the 
fhip  while  at  anchor  ;   though  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppo- 
fed  that  it  can  live  throughout  the  winter  on  account 
of  the  extreme  cold.     The  water-fowl  were  in  consi- 
derable plenty;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  diver  which 
feemed   to  be  peculiar  to  the  place.     Almoft  the  only 
kinds  of  fifk  met  with  in  the  place  were  torfk  and  ha- 
libut.   The  trees  were  chiefly  the  Canadian  and  fpruce 
pine,  fome  of  which  were  of  a  conliderable  height  and 
thicknefs.     The  Sound  is  judged  by  Captain  Cook  to 
occupy   a  degree   and  a  half  of  latitude  and  two  of 
longitude,  exclulively  of  its  arms  and  branches,  which 
were  not  explored.    There  was  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  Eu- 
ropean vefTel  before  ;  but  our  navigator  found  them  in 
polfefTion  .not  only  of  iron  but  of  beads,  which  it  is 
probable  are  conveyed   to   them  acrofs  the  continent 
from  Hudfon's  Bay. 

Soon  after  leaving  Prince  William's  Sound,  our  na- 
vigators fell  in  with  another  inlet,  which  it  was  ex- 
perted  would  lead  either  to  the  northern  fea  or  to 
Hudfon's  or  Baffin's  bay  ;  but  upon  examination  it 
was  found  to  end  in  a  large  river.  This  was  tra- 
ced for  210  miles  from  the  mouth,  as  high  as  N. 
Lat.  61.  30.  and  promifes  to  vie  with  the  mo  ft  con- 
fiderable  ones  already  known,  as  it  lies  open  by  means 
of  its  various  branches  to  a  very  conliderable  inland 
communication.  As  no  name  was  given  by  our  com- 
mander to  this  river,  it  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sand- 
wich to  be  named  Cook's  River.  The  inhabitants 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  of  Prince 
William's  Sound  ;  and  like  them  had  glafs  beads  and 
kr.ives,  they  were  alfo  clothed  in  very  fine  furs  j  fo  that 
Vol.  V. 
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it  feemed  probable  that  a  valuable  fur  trade  might  be 
carried  on  from  that  country.  Several  attempts  have 
accordingly  been  made  from  the  Britifh  fettlements  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  efiablifii  a  traffic  of  that  kind  j  but 
little  benefit  accrued  from  it  except  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  firfl  veil/el,  her  cargo  having  greatly  lowered 
the  price  of  that  commodity  in  the  Chinefe  market,  u 
muft  be  obferved,  that  on  the  weftcrn  fide  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  the  only  valuable  fkins  met  with  are 
thofe  of  the  fea-otter  ;  thofe  of  the  other  animals,  efpe- 
cially  foxes  and  martins,  being  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
fuch  as  are  met  with  in  other  parts. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigator  They'f; 
now  fell  in  with  a  race  of  people  who  had  evidently  in  with  the 
been  vifited  by  the  Ruffians,  and  feemed  to  have  adopt'-  iflands  dif- 
ed  from  them  fome  improvements  in  drefs    &c.     In  cov-'rsd  by 
the  profecution  of  this  part  of  their  voyage,  it  appeared  j-^  Rl> 
that  they  had  been  providentially  conveyed  in  the  dark       *' 
through  a  paflage  fo  dangerous,  that  our  commander 
would  not    have   ventured  upon  it  in  the  day  time. 
They  were  now  got  in  among  thofe  iflands  which  had 
lately  been  difcovered  by  Captain  Beering  and  other 
Ruffian  navigators,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  an  har- 
bour of  Oonalafhka,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.   5g.  §5.  E. 
Long.  193.  30.     Here  it  was  remarked,  that 'the  inha- 
bitants had  as  yet  profited  very  little  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Ruffians  ;   fo  that  they  did  not  even 
drefs  the  filh  they  ufed  for  their  food,  but  devoured 
them  quite  raw. 

From  Oonalafhka  our  navigator  proceeded  again  to- 
wards the  continent,  which  he  continued  to  trace  as  far 
as  poffible  to  the  northward.  In  the  latitude  of  54.  48.  06 
E.  Long.  195.  45.  N.  Lat.  is  a  volcano  of  the  fhape  of  A  volcano* 
a  perfect  cone,  having  the  crater  at  the  very  fummit. 
On  the  coaft  farther  to  the  north  the  foil  appears  very 
barren,  producing  neither  tree  nor  fhrnb,  though  the 
lower  grounds  are  not  deflitute  of  grafs  and  fome  other 
plants.  To  a  rocky  point  of  conliderable  height,  fi- 
tuated in  N.  Lat.  58.  42.  E.  Long.  197.  36.  our  com- 
mander gave  the  name  of  Cape  Nswnham. 

Here  Mr  Anderfon,  the  furgcon  of  the  Refolution, 
died  of  a  confumption  under  which  he  had  laboured  for 
more  than  twelve  months.     Soon  after  he  had  breathed 
his  laft,  land  being  feen  at  a  diftance,  it  was  named  An* 
derfon's  IJland ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  the  fhip  an- 
chored under  a  point  of  the  continent,  which  he  na-        «-, 
med  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.    This  ig  remarkable  for  be-  Cape  ' 
ing  the  moft  wefterly  point  of  the  American  continent  Prince  of 
hitherto  known.     It  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  65.  46.  E.  Wale5- 
Long.  191.  45.     It  is  only  39  miles  diilant  from  the  g 

eaftern  coaft  of  Siberia  ;  fo  that  our  commander  bad  vicinity  of 
the  pleafure  of  afce'rtaining  the  vicinity  of  the  two  the  conti- 
continents  to  each  other,  which  had  only  been  imper-  nei,ts  of 
fectly  done  by  the  Ruffian  navigators.      Setting  fail  Afia  a.nd 
from  this  point  next  day,  he  fleered  to  the  weft  and  Amenca- 
north,  when  he  foon  fell  in  with  the  country  of  the 
Tfchutfki,  which  had  been  explored  by    Beering  in 
1728.     Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  M. 
Stcehlin's  map,  who  had  placed  in  theft  feas  an  ima- 
ginary ifland,  on  which  he  bellowed  the  name  of  „<f- 
lajlhka*     Being  convinced  that  the  land  he  had  now 
reached  was  part  of  the  Afiatic  continent,  cur  com- 
mander directed  his  courfe  eaflward,   in  order  to  fall 
in  with  that  of  America  ;  and  on  the   17th  reached 
the  latitude  of  70.   33.  and  E.  Long.   197.  41.     Here 
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they  began  to  perceive  that  brightnefs  in  the  horizon     ty  arofe  from  the  want  of  an  interpreter  ;  for  which     Cook't 


called  by  mariners  the  blink  of  the  Ice ;  and  in  70.  41 
they  had  got  quite  up  to  it,  fo  that  no  farther  pro- 
gress could  be  made.  Next  day  they  made  a  fhitt  to 
get  as  far  as  70.  44  ;  but  the  ice  was  now  as  compact 
as  a  wall,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its 
furface  was  extremely  rugged,  and  farther  to  the 
northward   appeared  much  higher.      Its  furface  was 
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reafon  the  converfation  was  carried  on  by  figns.  How-  Difcove- 
ever,  the  Captain  obtained  a  fight  of  two  fea-charts,  """ 
both  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  copy.  One  of  them 
included  the  fea  of  Penfhinfk,  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Tartary  down  to  the  latitude  of  41  °  ;  the  Kurile  If- 
lands,  and  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka.  The  other 
comprehended  all  the  difcoveries  that  had  been  made 


covered  with  pools  of  water;  and  great  numbers  of    from  the  time  of  Captain  Beering  to  the  year  1777  ; 


fea-lions  lay  upon  it,  whofe  iieih  they  were  now  glad 
to  ufe  as  food.  Our  commander  continued  to  tra- 
verfe  the  Icy  Sea  till  the  29th  ;  but  the  obftructions 
becoming  every  day  greater  and  greater,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  over  all  further  attempts  of 
finding  a  palfage  to  Europe  for  that  year.  He  did 
not,  however,  omit  the  inveftigation  of  the  Afiatic  and 
American  coaits  until  he  had  fully  afcertained  the  ac- 


but  thefe  were  found  to  be  very  trifling.  Indeed  our 
navigator  was  allured  by  all  the  Ruffians  whom  he  had 
occafion  to  fee,  that  they,  knew  of  no  other  iflands 
than  thofe  laid  down  in  the  charts  juft  mentioned, 
and  that  none  of  them  had  ever  feen  any  part  of  the 
American  continent  excepting  what  lies  oppofite  to 
the  country  of  the  Tfchutfki.  With  regard  to  the  na-  character 
tives  of  Oonalaflika,  they  are  to  appearance  the  moft  of  the  in- 
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curacy  of  Captain  Beering' s  accounts  as  far  as  he  went,     inoffenfive  and  peaceable  people  in  the  world,  not  to  habitants. 


and  corrected  the  errors  of  M.  Stseblin.  Great  addi- 
tions were  thus  made  to  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  Mr  Coxe  obferves,  that 
"  it  reflects  no  final  1  honour  npon  the  Britifn  name, 
that  their  great  navigator  extended  his  difcoveries  much 
farther  in  one  expedition,  and  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  the  point  of  his  departure,  than  the  Ruffians  ac- 
complished in  a  long  feries  of  years,  and  in  parts  be- 
longing or  contiguous  to  their  own  empire." 

An  end  of  this  celebrated  navigator's  difcoveries, 
however,  was  now7  at  hand.  From  Beering's  ftraits 
he  failed  for  Oonalaflika,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  October,  and  (laid  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
repair  his  ihips.  While  the  carpenters  were  employed 
in  this  work,  one  third  of  the  people  had  permiffion 


be  in  a  flate  of  civilization  ;  though  perhaps  this  may 
be  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  connection  they  have 
long  had  with   the   Ruffians.     From  the  affinity  ob- 
ferved  between  the  language  of  the  Efquimaux,  Green- 
landers,  and  thofe  of  Norton's  Sound  in  N.  Lat.  64.  55. 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  all  thofe  nations 
are  of  the  fame  extraction  ;  and  if  that  be  the  cafe,        1D„ 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  a  communication  A  commw- 
by  fea  exifts  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  fides  of  nication 
the  American  continent ;  which,  however,  may  very  probable 
probably  be  {hut  up  by  ice  in  the  winter  time,  or  e-   LtW13^ 
ven  for  the  moft  part  throughout  the  year.  and  we^ 

The  return  of  Captain  Cook  to  the   Sandwich  If-  coafts  0f 
lands,   with   the  lamentable  cataftrophe  that   enfued,  America, 
have  been  already  related  under  the  former  article.  We        103 
to  go  on  ffiore  by  turns,  in  order  to  gather  berries,  with     {hall  now  briefly  enumerate  the  confequences  of  his  Confc- 
whic.h  the   ifland  abounds,   and  which,  though  now     difcoveries  with  refpect  to  the  advancement  of  fcience.  ^uenc"  of 
beginning  to  decay,  were  of  great  fervice,  in  conjunction     Thefe  are  principally  his  having  overthrown  thehy-  Cook'sTdlf- 

pothefis  of  a  fouthern  continent  of  immenfe   extent,  covtries. 


with  the  fpruce-beer,  to  preferve  the  people  from  the 
fcurvy.  Such  a  quantity  of  nfh  was  likewife  procured, 
as  not  only  ferved  to  fupply  the  {hips  for  the  prefent,  but 
likewife  allowed  a  great  number  to  be  carried  out  to  fea  ; 
fo  that  hence  a  confiderable  faving  was  made  of  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  {hips,  which  was  an  article  of  very  confi- 
derable confequence.  On  the  eighth  of  the  month 
our  commander  received  a  very  fmgular  prefent  from 
fome  perfons  unknown,  by  the  hands  of  an  Oonalafli- 
ka man  named  Derramoufbk.  It  confifted  of  a  rye- 
loaf,  or  rather  a  falmon  pye  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  and 
highlV  feafoned  with  pepper.     This  man  had  the  like 


ufually  fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  Terra  aujl rails  In- 
cognita; his  demonftration  of  the  impracticability  of  a 
northern  paflage  either  by  Afia  or  America  to  the 
Eaft  Indies;  and  his  having  eftabliffied  a  hire  method 
of  preferving  the  health  of  feamen  through  the  long- 
eft  fea-voyages.  It  is  remarked  by  the  bifhop  of 
Carlifle,  that  one  great  advantage  refulting  from  the 
late  furveys  of  the  globe,  is  the  refutation  of  fanciful 
theories  too  likely  to  give  birth  to  impracticable  un- 
dertakings. The  ingenious  reveries  of  fpeculaiive 
philofophers  will  now  be  obliged  to  fubmit,   perhaps 


prefent  for  Captain  Clerke,  and  each  of  them  was  ac-  with  reluctance,  to  the  fober  dictates  of  truth  and  ex- 

companied   with  a  note  which  none  on  board  could  perience ;  nor  is  it  only  by  difcouraging  future  unpro- 

underftand  :  a  few  bottles  of  rum,  with  fome  wine  fitable  fearches  that  the  late  voyages  are  likely  to  be 

and   porter,  were  fent  in  exchange  ;    it  being  fup-  of  fervice  to  mankind,  but  likewife  by  leffening  the 

pofed  that  fuch  a  prefent  would  be  more   acceptable  dangers  and  diftreffes  formerly  experienced  in  ,thofe 

than  any  other  thing  that  could  befpared.  Corporal  Le-  feas  which  are  within  the  actual  line  of  commerce  and 

diard  of  the  marines,  an  intelligent  man,  was  at  the  navigation. 

fame  time  directed  to  accompany  Derramouflik,  for  the         The  interefts  of  fcience,  as  well  as  of  commerce, 

purpofe  of  gaining  a  more  fatisfactory  account  of  the  are  highly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  illuftrious 

country.     On  the  tenth  of  the  month  he  returned  with  navigator.     Before  his  time  almoft  half  the  furface  of 


three  Ruffian  feamen  or  furriers,  who,  with  feveral  o- 
thers,  refided  at  Egoocfhac,  where  they  had  a  dwell- 
ing houfe,  fome  ftore-houfes,  and  a  Hoop  about  30  tons 
burden.  One  of  thefe  people  was  either  mafter  or 
mate  of  the  veflel,  and  all  of  them  were  very  fober 


the  globe  was  involved  in  obfeurity  and  confufion:  but 
now  fnch  improvements  have  been  made,  that  geogra- 
phy has  affumed  a  new  face,  and  become  in  a  manner 
a  new  fcience  ;  having  attained  fnch  completenefs  as 
to  leave  only  fome  lefs  important  parts  to  be  explored 


and  decent  in  their  behaviour.     The  greateft  difficul-     by  future  voyagers.     Other  fciences  befides  geography 
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have  been  advanced  at  the  fame  time.  Nautical  aftro- 

nomy,  which  was  in  its  infancy  when  the  late  voyages 
were  undertaken,  is  now  brought  to  much  greaterper- 
feition  ;  and,  during  Captain  Cook's  kit  expedition, 
many  even  of  the  petty  officers  could  cake  the  diltance 
of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  from  a  (tar,  the  molt  de- 
licate of  all  obfervations,  with  Sufficient  accuracy  ;  and 
the  officers  of  fuperior  rank  would  have  been  alhamed  to 
have  it  thought  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  obferve 
for,  and  compute,  the  time  at  fea  ;  a  thing  before  hardly 
mentioned  among  feamen.  It  mult,  however,  be  re- 
membered, that  a  great  part  of  the  merit  in  this  re- 
fpeot  is  due  to  the  board  of  longitude.  In  confequeiice 
of  the  attention  of  that  board  to  the  important  object 
joft  mentioned,  liberal  rewards  have  been  given  to  ma- 
thematicians for  perfecting  the  lunar  tables  and  facili- 
tating calculations  ;  and  artilts  have  been  amply  en- 
couraged in  the  conftruction  of  watches,  and  other  in- 
struments better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation, 
than  any  that  formerly  exilted. 

A  vaft  addition  of  knowledge  has  been  gained  with 
*efpect  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  ;  the  di- 
rection and  force  of  the  currents  at  fea  ;  the  nature  of 
the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  the  caufe  of  its  varia- 
tions. Natural  knowledge  has  been  increafed  by  ex- 
periments on  the  effects  of  gravity  in  different  and  very 
diftant  places  ;  and  from  Captain  Cook's  having  pene- 
trated fo  far  into  the  fouthern  regions,  it  is  now  afcer- 
tained,  that  the  phenomenon  ufoally  called  the  aurora 
horealis,  is  not  peculiar  to  high  northern  latitudes,  but 
belongs  equally  to  all  cold  climates,  whether  north  or 
fouth. 

No  fcience,  however,  perhaps  ftands  more  indebted 
to  thefe  voyages  than  that  of  botany.     At   leaft    1200 
new  fpecies  of  plants  have  been  added  to  thofe  former- 
ly known  ;  and    every  other  department  of  natural 
hiftory  has  received  large  additions.  Befides   all  this, 
there  have  been  a  vaft  many  opportunities  ofobferving 
human  nature  in  its  different  Situations.     The  islands 
vifited  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  inhabited 
by  people,  who,  as  far  as  could  be  obferved,  have  con- 
tinued unmixed  with  any  different  tribe  fmce  their  firft 
fettlement.     Hence  a   variety  of  important  facts  may 
be  collected  with  refpect  to  the  attainments  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  human  race  in  an  uncultivated  ftate,  and 
in  certain   periods  of  fociety.     Even   the  curiolities 
brought  from  the  newly  difcovered  iflands,  and  which 
enrich  the  Britifli  mufeum  and  the  late  Sir  Afliton  Le- 
ver's (now  Mr  Parkinfon's)  repofitory,  may  be  confi- 
dered    as   a  valuable  acquisition  to  Britain,  and   af- 
fording no  fmall  fund  of  instruction  and  entertainment. 
There  are  few  inquires  more  generally   interesting 
than    thofe    which  relate    to   the   migrations  of  the 
various  colonies  by   which  the  different    parts  01   the 
earth  have  been  peopled.     It  was   known  in  general, 
that  the  Afiatic  nation  called  the  Malayans  pofleffed  in 
former  times  much  the  greateft   trade  of  the  Indies, 
and  that  their  fhips  frequented  not  only  all  the   coafts 
ofAfia,  but  even  thofe  of  Africa  likewife,  and  parti- 
cularly the  large  ifland  of  Madagascar  ;  but  that  from 
Madagafcar  to  the  Marquefas  and  Eafter  Ifland,  that 
is,  nearly  from  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa  till  we  approach 
the  weft  coaft  of  America,    a  fpace   including  almoft 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  the  fame  nation 
of  the  oriental  world  fliould  have  made    their  Settle- 


ments, and  founded  colonies  throughout  almoft  every  Cook*» 
intermediate  ftage  of  this  immenfe  tract,  in  iflands  at  Difcove- 
amazing  distances  from  the  mother- continent,  is  an  hi-  r'e 
ftorical  fact  that  before  Captain  Cook's  voyages  could 
not  be  known,  or  at  leaft  but  very  imperfectly.  This 
is  proved,  not  only  by  a  fimilaricy  of  manners  and  cu- 
stoms, but  likewife  by  the  affinity  of  language;  and 
the  collections  of  words  which  have  been  made  from  all 
the  widely -diffufed  iflands  and  countries  vifited  by 
Captain  Cook,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  at  firft  peopled. 

Befides  this,  information  has  been  derived  concern- 
ing anoiher  family  of  the  earth  formerly  very  much 
unknown.  This  was  the  nation  of  the  ESquimaux  or 
Greenlanders,  who  had  formerly  been  known  to  exift 
only  on  the  north-eaftern  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. From  Captain  Cook's  accounts,  however,  it  ap- 
pears, that  thefe  people  now  inhabit  alfo  the  coafts  and 
iilands  on  the  weft  fide  of  America  oppolite  to  Kamt- 
fchatka.  From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  alfo,  that  the 
people  we  fpeak  of  have  extended  their  migrations  to 
Norton  Sound,  Oonalafhka,  and  Prince  William's 
Sound;  that  is,  nearly  to  the  diftance  of  1500  leagues 
from  their  ftations  in  Greenland  and  the  coaft  of  La- 
bradore.  Nor  does  this  curious  fact  reft  merely  on  the 
evidence  ariling  from  the  fimilitude  of  manners  ;  for  it 
ftands  confirmed  by  a  table  of  words,  exhibiting  fuch 
an  affinity  of  language  as  muft  remove  every  doubt  from 
the  mind  of  the  moft  fcrupulous  inquirer.    . 

From  the  full  confirmation  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  great  continents  of  Alia  and  America,  it  can  no 
longer  be  fuppofed  ridiculous  to  believe,  that  the  latter 
received  its  inhabitants  from  the  former;  and  by  the 
facts  recently  difcovered,  a  degree  of  further  evidence 
is  added  to  thofe  which  might  formerly  be  derived  from 
nature  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Mofaic  ac- 
counts. It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that  the  in- 
fpired  writings  will  ftand  the  teft  of  the  moft  rigorous 
inveftigation  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  found,  that  true  philo- 
fophy  and  Divine  Revelation  can  militate  againlt  each 
other.  The  rational  friends  of  religion  are  fo  far  from 
dreading  the  fpirit  of  inquiry,  that  they  wifh  for  no- 
thing more  than  a  candid  and  impartial  examination  of 
the  Subject,  according  to  all  the  lights  which  the  im- 
proved reafon  and  enlarged  fcience  of  man  can  af- 
ford. 

Another  good  effect  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook 
is,  that  they  have  excited  in  other  nations  a  zeal  for 
fimilar  undertakings.  By  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, Meflfs  de  la  Peyroufe  and  de  Langle  failed  from 
Breft  in  Anguft  1785,  in  the  frigates  Bouflble  and 
Aftroloobe,  on  an  enterprize,  the  pnrpofe  of  which  was 
to  improve  geography,  aftronomy,  natural  hiftory,  and 
philofbphy,  and  to  collect  an  account  of  the  cuitoms 
and  manners  of  different  nations.  For  the  more  ef- 
fectual profecution  of  the  defign,  feveral  gentlemen 
were  appointed  to  go  out  upon  the  voyage,  wh©  were 
known  to  excel  in  different  kinds  of  literature.  The 
officers  of  the  Bouflble  were  men  of  the  beft  informa- 
tion and  firmeft  refolution  ;  and  the  crew  contained  a- 
number  of  artificers  in  various  branches  of  mechanics. 
Marine  watches,  &c.  were  provided,  and  M.  Dagelet 
the  aftronomer  was  particularly  directed  to  make  ob- 
fervations with  M.  Condamine's  invariable  pendulum, 
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Cook's  to  determine  the  differences  in  gravity,  and  to  afcer- 
Daco/e-  tain  the  true  proportion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar 
l"'ies'  diameter  of  the  earth.  It  has  likewife  been  made  evi- 
„  foali  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
Captain  Cook,  there  is  (till  room  for  a  farther  inves- 
tigation of  the  geography  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  The  object  accordingly  was  taken  up  by  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruliia,  who  committed  the  care  of  the 
enterprise  to  Captain  Billings  an  Englishman  in  her 
majelty's  fefvice.  We  fhall  only  make  one  obferva- 
tion  more  concerning  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  and  that  is  relative  to 
the  fettlement  in  Botany  Bay.  Whatever  may  be' 
fuppofed  to  accrue  to  the  nation  itlelf  from  this  fettle- 
ment, it  muft  undoubtedly  give  the  higheft  Satisfaction 
to  every  friend  to  humanity  to  be  informed,  that  thus 
a  number  of  unhappy  wretches  v/ill  be  effectually  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  their  former  fcenes  of  temp- 
tation and  guilt,  which  may  open  to  them  the  means 
of  industrious  fublifience  and  moral  reformation.  If 
the  fettlement  be  conducted  with  wifdom  and  prudence, 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  beneficial  confequences 
may  be  derived  from  it,  or  to  what  height  it  may  a- 
riie.  Rome,  the  greateft  empire  the  world  ever  faw, 
proceeded  from  an  origin  little,  if  at  all,  fuperior  to 
Botany  Bay.  For  an  account  of  this  fettlement  fee 
the  article  New-. Holland. 

One  other  object  remains  only  farther  to  be  confi- 
dered  with  regard  to  thefe  voyages,  and  that  is  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  refult  from  them  to  the  difcovered 
people.  Hete,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
fettle  matters  with  preciiion.  From  the  preceding  ac- 
counts, it  muft  be  evident  that  the  intentions  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  were  in  the  higheft  degree  benevolent  ;  and 
if  at  anytime  the  people  were  the  fufferers,  it  muft 
have  been  through  their  own  fault.  In  one  inftance 
indeed  it  might  be  other  wife,  and  that  is  with  refpecF 
to  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  evidence  in  this  cafe  cannot 
be  altogether  fatis factory.  Mr  Samwell,  whofucceeded 
Mr  Anderfon  as  f.irgeon  of  the  Refolution,  has  endea- 
voured to  fliow,  that  the  natives  of  the  lately  explored 
parts  of  the  world,  and  efpecially  of  the  Sandwich 
iilands,  were  not  injured  by  the  English;  and  it  was 
the  conflant  care  and  folicitude  of  Captain  Cook  to 
prevent  any  infection  fiom  being  communicated  to  the 
people  where  he  came.  But  whether  he  was  univer- 
fally  fuccefsful  in  this  refpect  or  not,  it  is  evident  that 
the  late  voyages  were  undertaken  with  a  view  exceed- 
ingly different  from  thofe  of  former  times.  The  horrid 
cruelties  of  the  Spanifh  conquerors  of  America  cannot  be 
remembered  without  concern  for  the  caufe  of  religion 
and  human  nature  ;  but  toundertake  expeditions  with  a 
deiignofcivilizingtheworld,and  meliorating  its  condi- 
tion^ is  certainly  a  noble  object.  From  the  long  continu- 
ed interconrfe  betwixt  Britain  and  the  South  Sea 
i  lands,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  th  .t  fome  degree  of 
knowledge  muft  already  have  been  communicated  to 
them.  Their  flock  of  ideas  muft  naturally  be  enlar- 
ged by  the  number  of  uncommon  obfervations  which 
have  been  prefented  to  them,  and  new  materials 
fnrni  Shed  for  the  exercife  of  their  rational  faculties. 
A  coniiderable  addition  mutt  be  made  to  their  im- 
mediate comfort  and  enjoyment  by  the  introduction 
of  ufeful  animals  and  vegetables  ;  and  if  the  only  be- 
nefit they  Should  ever   receive  from  Britain  ll.ould  be 
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the  having  obtained  freih  means  of  fubhftence,  this  of 
nieii  muft  be  confiaered  as  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Greater  confequences,  however,  may  foon  be  expected. 
The  connection  formed  with  thefe  people  may  be  con- 
fideredas  thefirft  ftep  towards  their  improvement ;  and 
thus  the  bleilings  of  civilization  may  be  fpread  among 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  in  time  may  prepare  them  for  holding  an  ho- 
naurable  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

As  a  fupplement  to  this  account  of  the  difcoveries 
made  by  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  we  fliall  here  fubjoin 
a  narrative  of  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  voyage  by 
Captains  Clerk,  &c.  until  the  return  of  the  ihips  to 
England.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Cock's  death,  the 
great  point  of  a  north-w  eft  pailage  remained  in  fome 
meafure  to  be  ftill  determined  :  lor  though,  by  the 
event  of  the  former  attempt,  it  had  been  rendered 
highly  improbable  that  they  Should  fucceed  in  this,  it 
was  ftill  refolved  to  try  whether  or  not,  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  the  ice  might  not  be  more  open 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it.  The  firft  object  that 
naturally  occured,  however,  was  the  recovery  of  Cap- 
tain Cook's  body  ;  for  which  IVir  King  was  of  opinion 
that  fome  vigorous  meafure  ought  inftantly  to  be  pur- 
fued.  Kis  motives  for  this,  besides  the  perfcnal  re- 
gard he  had  for  the  Captain,  were  to  abate  the  con- 
fidence which  muft  be  fuppofed  to  enfhe  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  which  would  probably  incline  them  to 
dangerous  attempts  ;  and  this  the  more  particularly, 
as  they  had  hitherto  difcovered  much  lefs  fear  of  the 
fire-arms  than  other  favage  nations  were  accuftomed  to 
do.  Mr  Samwell  alio  takes  notice  of  the  intrepidity 
of  the  nativesin  this  refpect  ;  but  afcribes  it,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  to  ignorance  of  their  effects ;  and  in  the  next, 
to  a  notion,  that  as  the  effedsof  thefe  arms  were  occafi- 
oned  by  fire,  they  might  be  counteracted  by  water.  For 
thispurpofe  they  dipped  their  war  mats  in  water;  but  find- 
ing themfelves  equally  vulnerable  after  this  method  had 
been  purfued,  they  became  more  timid  and  cautious. 

As  matters  flood  atprefent,  there  was  even  reafon  to 
dread  the  confequences  of  a  general  attack  upon  the 
Ihips  ;  and  therefore  Mr  King  was  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  opinion  of  the  neceflity  of  doing  fomcthing  to 
convince  them  of  the  prowefs  of  their  adverfaries.  In 
thefe  apprehenfions  he  was  Seconded  by  the  opinion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  on  board  ;  and  nothing 
feemed  more  likely  to  encourage  the  iflanders  to  make 
the  attempt  than  an  appearance  of  being  inclined  to 
an  accommodation,  which  they  would  certainly  attri- 
bute to  weaknefs  or  fear.  Captain  Clerke,  however, 
and  thofe  who  were  in  favour  of  conciliatory  meafures, 
urged,  that  the  mifchief  was  already  irreparable ;  that 
the  natives,  by  reafon  of  their  former  friendship,  had 
a  Strong  claim  to  the  regard  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  that 
the  more  particularly,  as  the  late  calamitous  accident 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  any  preme- 
ditated deiign  :  they  urged  alfothe  ignorance  of  the  king 
concerning  the  theft,  and  the  mistake  of  the  iflanders, 
who  had  armed  themfelves  on  a  fnppofition  that  fome  at- 
tempt would  b.e  made  to  carry  off  the  king.  To  all  this 
was  added,  that  the  (hips  were  in  want  of  refreshments,, 
particularly  water ;  that  the  Refolution'sforemafl  would 
require  feven  or  eight  days  before  it  could  be  properly 
repaired;  and  as  the  fpring  was  faft  advancing,  the 
fpeedy  prefecution  of  the  voyage  to  the  northward 
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ought  now  to  be  the  only  object ;  that  a  vindictive  con- 
teft  wnth  the  natives  might  not  only  jaftify  an  imputa- 
tion of  needlefs  cruelty,  but  would  occalion  great  de- 
lay in  the  equipment  of  the  mips. 

In  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  thefe  fentiments 
lenient  meaiures  were  adopted,  though  the  behaviour 
of  the  natives  continued  to  be  very  infolent.  A  great 
body  ftill  kept  poifellion  of  the  more  ;  many  of  whom 
came  off  in  their  canoes  within  piitol-mot  of  the  mips, 
and  provoking  the  people  by  every  kind  of  infult  and 
defiance.  A  train  of  negociations  for  Captain  Cook's 
body  took  place  ;  in  which  the  natives  mowed  the  moft 
hoftile  and  treacherous  difpolition,  and,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  had  cut  the  flefh  from  the  bones  and  burnt 
it.  A  piece  of  about  ten  pounds  weight  was  brought 
by  two  natives  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  who  gave 
information  that  the  reft  had  been  burnt,  and  that  the 
bones  were  in  the  poileifion  of  the  king  andfome  of  the 
principal  chiefs.  Information  was  given,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  chiefs  were  very  delirous  of  war  in  or- 
der to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  pacific  plan  had  aufwered 
no  good  purpofe.  No  fatisfattory  anfwer  had  been 
given  to  the  demands  made  of  the  bodies  of  the  flain  ; 
nor  was  any  progrefs  made  in  the  great  work  intended, 
viz,  a  reconciliation  with  the  natives  ;  they  ftill  re- 
mained on  more  in  an  hoftile  poftu re,  as  if  determined 
to  oppofe  any  endeavours  that  might  be  made  by  the 
people  to  land;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  landing 
was  become  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  ftock  of  water.  Had  this  fpiritlefs  conduct  been 
periifted  in,  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  neither 
this  purpofe  nor  any  other  could  have  been  effected. 
The  infolence  of  the  natives  became  every  day  greater 
and  greater  ;  infomuch  that  one  of  them  had  the  au- 
dacity to  come  within  mufket-lhot  of  the  Refolution, 
and,  after  throwing  feveral  ftones,  waved  Captain 
Cook's  hat  over  his  head,  while  his  countrymen  on 
lhore  were  exulting  and  encouraging  his  audacity.  By 
this  infult  the  people  were  fo  highly  enraged,  that, 
coming  on  the  quarter-deck  in  a  body,  they  begged 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
fjch  reiterated  provocation,  but  might  be  allowed  to 
make  ufe  of  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
death  of  their  Captain.  The  neceility  of  more  vi- 
gorous meafures,  therefore,  being  now  apparent,  a 
few  difcharges  of  the  great  guns,  with  the  burning  of 
a  village  and  fome  other  acts  of  feverity,  at  laft  pro- 
duced the  mangled  remains  of  Captain  Cook.  They 
were  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle,  in  which  were  found 
both  his  hands  entire,  which  were  eafiiy  known  by  a 
fear  in  one  of  them  dividing  the  fore-finger  from  the 
thumb  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  A- 
long  with  thefe  was  the  fkull,  but  with  the  fcalp  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  and  the  bones  of  the  face  wanting;  the 
fcalp,  with  the  ears  adhering  to  it,  and  the  hair  cut 
fhort  ;  the  bones  of  both  the  arms,  with  the  ikin  of 
the  fore-arms  hanging  to  them  ;  the  bones  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  joined  together,  but  without  the  feet.  The 
ligaments  of  the  joints  were  obferved  to  be  entire  ;  the 
whole  fhowing  evident  marks  of  having  been  in  the 
fire,  except  the  hand?-,  which  had  the  flefh  remaining 
upon  them,  and  were  cut  in  feveral  places  and  cram- 
med with  fait,  moft  probably  for  the  purpofe  of  prc- 
fervingthem.     The  (knll  was  not  fractured;  but  the 


fcalp  had  a  cut  in  the  back  part  of  it.  The  lower  jaw 
and  feet  were  wanting,  having  been  feized  by  uitter- 
ent  chiefs. 

Having  accomplished  the  purpofes  of  their  fiay  in 
this  place,  Captain  Clerke  fct  fail  from  K  arakakeca  bay- 
in  O-why-hee  towards  Mowce,  with  a  deligu  to  explore 
the  coaft  of  that  iiland  more  fully  than  had  been  done 
but  were  unable  to  acconiplilh  their  purpufe :  nor  in- 
deed was  it  in  their  power  to  accomphfh  any  difcoverv 
of  confequence  among  thefe  iilands.  The  only  intel- 
ligence worth  mentioning  which  they  were  able  to  pro- 
cure was,  that  wars  had  enfued  about  the  property  of 
the  goats  which  were  left  by  Captain  Cook  on  the 
iiland  of  Oneehow,  as  has  been  already  mentioned 
and  that  during  the  conteft  all  thefe  poor  animals,  who 
had  already  begun  to  multiply,  were  deftroyed  ;  fo 
that  the  benevolent  attempts  of  our  illuftrious  naviga- 
tor in  favour  of  thefe  illanders  had  proved  abortivef 

On  quitting  the  iiland  of  Oneehow  our  navigators 
fet  fail  for  another  named  Modoopapappa,  which  they 
were  allured  by  the  natives  lay  within  five  hours  fail- 
ing of  Tahoora,  a  fmali  ifland  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oneehow.  In  this  they  proved  nnfuccefsful ;  on 
which  it  was  determined  to  fteerfor  the  coaft  of  Kamt- 
fchatka.  In  the  paffage  thither  they  arrived  at  that 
place  where  de  Gama  is  faid  to  havedifecvered  a  great 
extent  of  land  ;  but  of  this  they  could  difecver  no  ap- 
pearance. This  imaginary  continent  is  faid  to  have 
been  difcovered  by  a  navigator  called  John  de  Gama, 
but  who  feems  alfo  to  have  been  imaginary,  as  no  per- 
fon  can  find  out  either  the  country  where  he  lived  or 
the  time  when  he  made  the  difcovery.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Muller,  that  the  firft  account  of  it  was  pub- 
liiliedby  Texeira  in  a  chart  in  1649,  who  places  it  be- 
tween the  latitude  of  44  and  45  degrees,  and  about 
i6o°E.  Long,  and  calls  it  <<  land  feen  by  John  de 
Gama,  in  a  voyage  from  China  to  New  Spain."  By 
the  French  geographers  it  is  removed  five  degrees  far- 
ther to  the  eaft.  When  they  arrived  at  Kanafcbatka 
they  were  enteitained  in  the  meft  hofpitable  manner, 
and  furniihed  with  every  thing  that  could  be  procured 
in  that  defart  and  barren  region.  "■  In  this  wretched 
extremity  of  the  earth  (fays  the  narrator  of  the  voyr- 
age),  beyond  conception  barbarous  and  inhofpitable, 
out  of  the  reach  of  civilization,  bound  and  barrica- 
doed  with  ice,  and  covered  with  fummer  fnow,  we  ex- 
perienced the  tendereft  feelings  of  humanity,  joined  to 
anoblenefs  of  mind  and  elevation  of  fentiment  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  clime  or  nation."  Frcm 
Major  Behm,  in  particular  they  received  fo  many  and 
fo  great  obligations,  that  an  handfome  ackncwledo-e- 
ment  was  made  him  by  the  Rcyal  Society,  as  has  been 
already  obferved.  Even  the  failors  were  fo  ftruck  with 
his  gratitude,  that  they  voluntarily  requefled  that  their 
allowance  of  grog  might  be  vviih-held,  in  order  to 
compliment  the  garrifon  of  Eolcheretfk  with  the  fpi- 
rits  ;  faying,  that  they  knew  brandy  was  extremely 
fcarce  in  that  country,  the  foldiers  on  fhore  having  of- 
fered four  roubles  a  bottle  fir  ir.  The  effkers,  how? 
ever,  would  not  allow  them  to  fiffer  by  their  genero- 
fity  in  this  inclement  country  and  feafun  of  the  year 
(the  month  of  March  not  being  yet  expired)  ;  but, 
in  room  of  the   fmall  quantity  of   brandy  which  Major 
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It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  kindnefs  with  which     fymptoms,  by  drinking  too  freely  of  the  liquors  with 

which  he  had  been  prei'ented  by  the  Englilh.  Captain 
Clerke  loon  relieved  them,  by  putting  them  under  the 
care  of  the  furgeons  of  the  fhips,  and  fupplying  them 
with  four-krout  and  malt  for  fweet  wort.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  a  furpriiing  alteration  was  foon  obferved 
in  the  figures  -of  moll  of  them;  and  their  ipeedy  re- 
covery was  principally  attributed  to  the  fweet  wort. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June  they  began  to  proceed  north- 
ward along  the  coalt  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  three  day; 


the  emprefs  had  ordered  the  Britilh  navigators  to  be 
treated  in  this  part  of  her  dominions  were  amply  re- 
warded, even  with  no  lefs  than  the  addition  of  a  new 
kingdom  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  which  hitherto  her 
arms  had  not  been  able  to  fubdue.  Among  the  north- 
ern Afiatics  none  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence except  the  Tfchutfki,  who  inhabit  the 
north-eaftern  extremity  of  the  continent.  No  attempt 
to  fubdue  thefe  people  had  been  made  iince  the  year 
1750,  when  the  Ruffian  forces  had  at  laft  been  obliged 

to  retreat,  after  having  loft  their  commanding  officer,  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  that  peninfula.  On  the  15th, 
The  Ruffians  afterwards  removed  their  frontier  fortrefs  before  day  light,  they  were  furprifed  with  a  rumbling 
from  the  river  Anadyr  to  the  Ingiga,  which  runs  in-  noife  like  diftant  thunder  ;  and  when  the  day  appear- 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fea  of  Okotfk,  and  ed,  found  the  decks  and  fides  of  the  fhips  covered  near 
gives  its  name  to  a  gulf  to  the  weft  of  the  fea  of  Pen-  an  inch  thick  with  fine  duft  like  emery.  The  air  was 
lhinfk.     On  the  day  that  Captains  Clerke   and  Gore     at  the  fame  time  loaded  and   obfcured  with  this  fub- 
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arrived  at  Bolcharetfk,  Major  Behm  received  difpatches 
from  this  fort,  acquainting  him  that  a  party  of  the 
Tfchutfki  had  been  there  with  voluntary  offers  of  friend- 
ship and  a  tribute.     That  on  afking  the  reafon  offuch 


fiance  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano  it- 
felf,  it  was  fo  thick  that  the  body  of  the  hill  could  not 
be  difcevered.  The  explofions  became  more  loud  at 
12  o'clock  and  during  the  afternoon,  being  fucceed- 
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an  unexpected  alteration  in  their  fentiments  they  had  ed  by  fhowers  of  cinders,  generally  of  the  fize  of  peafe, 
acquainted  his  people,  that  two  large  Ruffians  boats 
had  vifited  them  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fummer  ;  that  they  had  been  fhown  the  greatelt  kind- 
nefs by  the  people  who  were  in  them,  and  had  entered 
into  a  league  of  amity  with  them  ;  and  that,  in  confc- 


fome  were  as  large  as  hazzle-nuts.  Along 
there  alfo  fell  fome  fmall  ftones  which 
had  undergone  no  alteration  from  the  action  of  the 
fire.  In  the  evening  there  were  dreadful  claps  of  thun- 
der with  bright  fiafhes  of  lightning,  which,  with  the 


quenceof  this,  they  came  to  the  Ruffian  fort  in  order  to  darknefs  of  the  iky,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  the 

fettle  a  treaty   upon  terms   agreeable  to  both  nations,  air,  produced  a  moll  awful    and    tremendous    effect. 

This  incident  had  occafioned  much  fpeculation,    and  The  ihips    were  at   this  time  about  24  miles    diftant 

could  never  have   been  underftood  without  the  affift-  from  the  volcano;  and  it  appeared  that  the  volcanic 

ance  of  thofe  who  were  nowprefent  ;    the   large  Ruf-  fhowcr  had  been   carried  to  a  flill  greater  diflance,  as 

fianboats  having  been  in  truth  no  other  than  the  Refolu-  they  next  day  found   the  bottom  of  the  fea    to  coniift 

tion  and  Difcovery,  under  Captains  Cook  and  Clerke.  of  fuch  fmall  ftones  as  had  fallen  upon  the  decks  of  the 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  fnow  began  to  melt  fhips.     The  mountain  was  flill  obferved  to  be  in  a  ftate 


no 
Valt  quan- 
tity of  fifh.  very  fafl  in  this  unhofpitable  region,  and  the  fhips  be 
ing  now  on  their  paffage  northward,  met  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  fiffi. 
The  beach  was  cleared  of  ice  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  ;  from  which  time  vaft  quantities  came  in  from 
every  quarter.  Major  Behm  had  ordered  all  the  Kamt- 
fchadales  to  employ  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Eno-lifh  fhips  ;  fo  that  often  they  found  it  impoffible 
to  take  on  board  the  quantities  that  were  fent.  They 
chiefly  confifted  of  herrings,  trout,  flat  fiffi,  and  cod. 
Thefe  fifh  were  here  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  once 
the  people  of  the  Difcovery  furrounded  fuch  an  ama- 
zing quantity  with  the  feine,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  throw  out  a  very  confiderable  number,  left  the  net 
fhould  have  been  broken  to  pieces ;  and  the  cargo  was 
flill  fo  abundant,  that,  befides  having  a  flock  for  im- 
mediate ufe,  they  filled  as  many  cafks  as  they  could 
conveniently  fpare  for  fal ting  ;  and  after  fending  on 
•  board  the  Resolution  a  tolerable  quantity  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  they  left  behind  feveral  buihels  upon  the 

beach 

While  they  remained  in   this  country  an   opportu- 

liquorsper-  nity  offered  of  obferving  the  pernicious  effects  of  fpi- 

ritnous  liquors  in  producing  the  fea-fcurvy.     All    the 


in 

Spirituous 


nicious  in 
the  fea- 
fcurvy. 


Ruffian' foldiers "were  in  a  greater  or  lefier 
fiicted  with  that  diforder,  fome  of  them  being  in 


degree  af- 
the 


of  eruption  on  the  18th.  n5 

For  fome    time   Captain    Clerke  kept  the  coaft  of  Voyage  to 
Kamtfchatka  in  view,  with  a  defign  to  make  an  accu-  tne  nor'h- 
rate  furvey  of  it;  but  in  this  he  was  difappointed  by  war<^ 
foggy  and  fqually  weather  ;  however,  he  determined 
the  pofition  of  fome  remarkable  promontories,  and  at 
laft  finding  the  feafon  too  far  advanced  to  accomplifh 
his  defign,  fet  fail  for  Beering's  Straits,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  afcertain  the  iituation  of  the  projecting  points 
of  the  coaft. 

On  the  3d  of  July  our  navigators  came  in  fight  of 
the  ifland  of  St  Lawrence,  and  another  which  wag 
fnppofed  to  lie  between  it  and  Anderfon's  ifland.  The 
latter  being  entirely  unknown  to  Captain  Clerke,  he 
was  inclined  to  have  approached  it,  but  was  unable  to 
effect  his  purpofe.  All  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  the  coaft 
of  the  Tfchutfki  on  the  continent,  were  covered  with 
fnow,  and  had  a  difmal  appearance. 

In  the  preceding  year  Captain  Cook  had  determined 
the  fitnation  of  the  Iflands  of  St  Diomede  to  be  in  65° 
48'  latitude  ;  but  now  being  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  re- 
concile this  with  the  pofition  of  the  continent,  they 
flood  for  fome  lime  over  to  the  latter,  till  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  the  former  obfervations.  At 
this  time  they  approached  within  two  or  three  leagues 
of  the   eaftern  cape   of  Afia,    which  is  an   elevated 


lafl  ftao/e  of  it  :  and  it  was  particularly  obferved  that  a     round  head  of  land  extending  about  five  miles  from 
ferjeanr,  with  whom  the  people  had  kept  up  a  moft 
friendly  int'jrcourfe,  had,  hi  the  ccurfe  of  a  jew  days, 
upon  himfelf   the  moft    alarming    fcorbutic 


brought 


north  to  fouth,  and  forms  a  peninfula  connected 
with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  iflhmus  of  low 
land.     It  has  a  bold  more,  and  three  lofty  detached 

fpiral 


e  o  o 
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Coot's 
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ries. 


fpiral  rocks  are  feen  off  its  northern  part.  It  was  ftiil 
encompafTed  with  ice,  and  is  covered  with  fnow.  Here 
they  found  a  ftrong  current  fetting  to  the  northward, 
which  at  noon  had  occalioned  an  error  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  latitude  of  no  lefs  than  20  miles.  A  li- 
milar  effect  had  been  obfcrved  the  preceding  year  in 
palling  this  ftrait.  On  fleering  to  the  north-eaft  the 
weather  cleared  up,  fo  that  they  had  a  view  of  the 
caftern  cape  of  Alia,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  America,  with  a  remarkable  peaked 
hill  on  the  latter,  and  the  two  iflands  of  St  Diomede 
lying  between  them.  Here  they  met  with  great  num- 
bers of  very  fmall  hawks,  having  a  compreiled  bill  ra- 
ther large  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  the  colour  dark 
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time  he  propofed  to  employ  in  furveying  the  bay  of 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  coaft  fituated  to  the  fouthward 
of  it;  as -it  muft  be  a  great  fatisfaction  to  have  an 
harbour  fo  near  in  cafe  of  the  (hips  receiving  any  da- 
mage from  the  ice  ;  and  the  Captain  was  alfo  dehrous 
of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  Tfchntfki,  efpecially  in 
confequence  of  the  accounts  of  them   that  had  been 
given  by  Major  Behin.     In  this  navigation  they  killed 
feveral  fea-horfes,  and  hud  an  opportunity  of  obfer-        „- 
ving  the  ftrength  of  parental  affection  in  thofe  nion-  Reraark- 
ftrous  animals.     On  the  approach  of  the  boats  towards  able  affec- 
the  ice,  all  of  them  took  their  young  ones  under  their  tion  °*  the 
fins,  and  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  with  them  into  fea-horfes 

the  fea.     Some,  whofe  cubs  were  killed  or  wounded,  !?v'.ar  s 

i        r     ,-  ,.     ,  ,-    their 


brown,  or  rather  black,  the  breaft  whitifh,  and  towards     and  left  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  rcfe  vcnn(r 
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the  abdomen  of  a  reddiih  hue 

On  the  6th  of  July  at  12  o'clock,  the  mips  were  in 
N.  Lat.  67.  o.  E.  Long.  191.  6.  when  having  already 
palled  many  large  pieces  of  ice,  and  obferved  that  in 
feveral  places  it  adhered  to  the  continent  of  Afia,  they 


again,  and  carried  them  down,  fomeiiir.es  juft  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  taken  into  the  boat ;  and 
could  be  traced  bearing  them  to  a  coniiderable  difiance 
through  the  water,  which  was  ftalned  with  their 
blood.     They  were  afterwards  obferved  bringing  them 


der  its  furface  with  an  horrid  bellowing  ;  and  one  fe- 
male, whofe  young  one  had  been  killed  and  taken  on 
board,  became  fo  furious,  that  fne  {truck  her  tiifks 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cutter.  II(^ 

Our  navigators  .(till  found  themfclves  difappoinied  in  The  fliips 
their  attempts.       On  approaching    the  coaft  of    the  finallyltop- 
Tfchutiki  they  met  with  a  large  and  compact  body  of  Fed  by  ice* 
ice,  extending  to  the  north-eaft,  fouth-weft,  and  fouth- 
eaft,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  fo  that  they  were 
again  obliged  to  fail  back  to  the  northward.     Here  al- 
fo their  courfe  was  foon  flopped;  for,  on  the  13th, 
being  in  N.  Lat.  69.  37.  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
channel  between  the  two  continents,  they  once  more 
fell  in   with  a  compact  body    of   ice,  of  which   they 
could  perceive  no  limit.     Captain  Clerke  therefore  de- 
termined to  make  a  final  attempt  on  the  coaft  of  A- 


were  fuddenly  flopped  about  three  in  the  afternoon  by     at  intervals  above  the  furface,  and  again  plunging  un- 
an  extenfive  body,  which  flretched  towards  the  weft,     der  its  furface  with  an  horrid  bellowing; 
By  this  their  hopes  of  reaching  any  higher  latitude 
than  what  had  been  attained  laft  year  were  confiderably 
diminilhed  ;  but  finding  the  courfe  obftructed  on  the 
Aliatic  lide,  they  proceeded  to  the  north-eaitward,  in 
order  to  explore  the  continent  of  America,  between  the 
latitude  of  68°  and69°;  which  had  laft  year  been  found 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather  :  but 
in  this  alfo  they  were  partly  difappointed  ;  for  on  the 
7th,  about  fix  in  the  morning,  they  met  with  another 
large  body  of  ice  ftretching  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft ;  but  not  long  aftenvards,  the  horizon  becoming 
clear,  they  had  a  view  of  che  American  coaft  at  the 
diftance  of  about  ten  leagues,  extending  from  north- 
eaft  by  eaft  to  eaft,  and  lying  between  N.   Lat.  68° 
and  68°  20'.     As  the  ice  was  not  very  high,  the  view 
extended  a  great  way  over  it,  fo  that  they  could  per- 
ceive it  exhibiting  a  compact  folid  furface,  and  appa- 
rently adhering  to  the  land.     Soon  after  the  weather 
became  hazy,  fo  that  they  loft  fight  of  the  land  ;  and 
it  being  impoffible  to  get  nearer,  they  continued  to 
fleer  northward  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  ice.     This 
courfe  was  continued  till  next  morning,  during  which 
time  the  fnips  palled  fome  drift-wood;  but  the  morning 
following,  the  windihifting  to  the  north,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  ftand  to  the  weftward.    At  two  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  again  clofe  to  an  immenfe  expanfe  of  ice; 
wtiich  from  the  maft-head  feemed  to  confift  of  very 
large  compact    bodies,    united    towards  the  exterior 
edge,  tho'  in  the  interior  parts  fome  pieces  floated  in 
the  water  ;  it  extended  from  weft  fouth-weft  to  north- 
eaft  by  north.     There  was  now  a  neceffity  for  fleering 
towards  the  fouth,  as  the  ftrong  northerly  winds  had 
drifted  down  fuch  numbers  of  loofe  pieces,  that  they 
had  encompafTed  the  fliips  for  fome  time,  and  it  was 
impoffible  to  avoid  very  fevere  ftrokes  while  failing  a- 
mong  them.     Thus,  hmvever,  they  reached  the  lati- 
tude of  60.   12.  and  E.   Long.    i83.   5.,  but  having 
now   failed  almoft   40  leagues  to  the  weft  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice  without  perceiving  any  opening,  Cap- 
tain Clerke  determined  to  bear  away  loath  by  eaft,  the 
only  quarter  which  was  clear  at  preient,  and  to  wait 
till  the  feafon  was  fomewhat  farther  advanced  before 
any  further  attempts  were  made.     The  intermediate 


merica,    the  paffage    northward  having  been    found 
laft  year  practicable  much  farther  on  that  than  the  A- 
fiatic  fide.     Thus  they  attained  the  latitude  of  70.  8. 
at  the  diftance,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  25  leagues  from 
the  coaft  of  America ;  and  fome  days  after  got  about 
three  minutes  farther  to  the  northward,  about  the  di- 
ftance of  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  Icy  Cape. 
This,  however,  was  the  utmoft  limit  of  the  voyage  to 
the  north-  eaft ;  and  they  were  foon  obliged   to  relin- 
quiih    all  hopes  of  proceeding  farther  on  the  Ame- 
rican fide.     Another    effort  was  fiill    refolved  on  to 
try  the  practicability  of  a  north-weft  paffage  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  our  navigators   altered  their  direction  on 
the  2 1  ft  of  July,  palling  through  a  great  quantity  of 
loofe  ice.     About  ten  at  night  the  main  body  was  dif- 
covered  at  a  very  fmall  difiance,  fo  that  they  were  ob-        II7 
liged  to  proceed  to  the  fouthward.     During  this  peri- Dangerous 
lous  navigation,  the  Difcovery,  after  having  almoft  got  fituation  o£ 
clear  out  from  the  ice,  became  fo  entangled  by  feveral the  Difco- 
large  pieces,  that  her  progrefs  was  flopped,  and  fhe  veI7* 
immediately  dropped  toleeward,  falling  broadfide  fore- 
moft  on  the  edge  of  a  confiderable   body  of  ice,  on 
which  fhe  (truck  with  violence,  there  being  an  open 
fea  to  windward.     At  length  the  mafs  was  either  bro- 
ken or  moved  fo  far,   that  the  crew  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  effort  to  efcape.     But  unluckily, 
before  the  fhip  gathered  way  fufficient  to  be    under 
command,  fhe  fell  to  leeward  a  fecond  time  upon  an- 
other 
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other  piece  of  ice  ;  and  the  fi.veli  rendering  ii  unfafe 
to  lie  to  windward,  and  finding  no  prjfpecfc  of  get- 
ting clear,  they  puihed  into  a  fmall  opening,  and  maJe 
the  vciTd  fafl  to  the  ice  with  hooks.  Here  the  Rcfo- 
lution  for  forne  time  loil  fight  of  her  con  for  r,  which 
occafioned  no  fmall  uneafinefs  in  both  veil'ds  3  but  at 
length,  en  a  change  of  wind,  the  Difeoycry,  fetting 
all  her  fails,  forced  a  pafTage,  though  not  without  lo- 
fing  a  coniiderable  part  of  her  {heathing,  and  be- 
coming very  leaky  by  reafon  of  the  blows  ihe  had  re- 
ceived. 

Thas  the  two  veficls  continued  to  make  every  effort 
to  penetrate  through  the  immenfe  quantities  of  ice 
with  which  thofe  feas  are  filled  winter  and  fummer, 
but  without  fuccefs.  Captain  Gierke  therefore  finding 
that  it  was  impoffible  either  to  get  to  the  northward, 
or  even  to  reach  the  Afiatic  continent,  the  ihips  being 
alfo  greatly  damaged,  determined  to  proceed  fouthward 
to  the  bay  of  Awatfka,  on  the  Kamtfchadale  coalt,  to 
refit,  and  afterwards  take  a  furvey  of  the  coafts  of  Ja- 
pan before  the  winter  fhould  fet  in. 

Daring  this  navigation,  two  general  concltifions  were 
adopted  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  Afiatic  coaft  in 
oppofubn  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Mailer.  One  is,  that 
the  promontory,  calied  the  Eaft  Caps,-  is 'in  reality  the 
mod  eafterly  point  of  Afia  ;  and  that  no  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globle  extends  farther  than  the  longitude 
of  190°  22'  E.  The  other  conclulion  is,  that  the 
latitude  of  the  moft  north-cafterly  point  of  Afia  does 
not  exceed  70°  N.  but  is  rather  fomewhat  below  it. 
As  the  prefeut  difcoveries,  however,  were  terminated 
oh  the  Afiatic  fide  in  the  6oth  dgrete  of  latitude,  the 
probable  direction  of  the  coaft  afterwards  can  only  be 
conjectured.  The  only  fources  of  knowledge  in  this 
cafe  are  the  R.u;fian  charts  and  journals;  and  thefe  in 
general  are  fo  defective  and  contradictory,  that  the 
particulars  of  their  real  difcoveries  can  fcarce  be  col- 
lected. Hence  the  Ruffian  geographers  are  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  extent  and  fi- 
gure of  the  peninfula  of  the  Tfcatfki.  Mr  Mnller, 
in  a  map  publilhed  in  1 75-4,  fuppofes  it  to  extend  north- 
eaft  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  750,  and  E.  Long.  190, 
ending  in  a  round  cape  which  he  calls  Tfchuhtjkoi  Nofs. 
To  the  fouthward  of  this  cape  he  fuppofes  the  coalt  to 
form  a  bay  to  the  weft,  bounded  in  the  latitude  of 
6 70  18'  by  Serdze  Kamen,  the  moft  northerly  point 
obferved  by  Beering  in  his  expedition  in  1728.  A 
new  form  is  given  to  the  whole  peninfula  in  a  map 
pnblilhed  by  the  academy  at  Peterlburg  in  1 776-  Here 
its  moft  north-eafterly  extremity  is  placed  in  N.  Lat. 
730,  E.  Long.  178°  30';  and  its  moft  eafterly  point 
in  N.  Lat.  650,  E.  Long.  1890  30'.  All  the  other 
maps  vary  between  thefe  two  fituations ;  and  the  only 
thing  in  which  all  of  them  agree  is  the  pofition  of  the 
eaft  cape  in  N.  Lat.  66°.  The  form  of  the  coaft, 
however,  is  very  erroneous  in  the  map  publifhed  by 
the  academy,  and  may  be  entirely  disregarded.  In 
Mr  Midler's  map,  the  northern  part  of  the  coaft  has 
fome  refembiance  to  that  laid  down  in  Captain  Cook's 
and  Clerke's  furvey,  as  far  as  the  latter  extends  i  only 
that  Mr  Muller  does  not  make  it  trend  fufficiently  to 
the  weft,  but  fuppofes  it  to  recede  only  five  degre  s 
of  longitude  between  the  latitudes  of  66°  and  690; 
whereas  it  really  recedes  almoft  ten. 

We  eiwft  next  examine  Mr  Muller's  authority  for 

3 


;   matter  mull   give  great  weight  to  his  opinion, 
iks,  that  the  extremity  of  the  promontory    was 


fuppofing  the  coaft  to  bend  round  to  the  north  and 
north- eaft  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  large  pro- 
montory.— Mr  Coxe,  whole  accurate  rcfearches  into 
this 
th.it 

never  doubled  by  any  perlon  except  Defhncffand  his 
party;  who  failed,  in  the  year  16^8,  from  the  river 
Kovyma,  and  are  imagined  to  have  got  round  to  the 
river  Anadyr.  Ihe  account  of  this  voyage,  however, 
gives  no  geographical  delineation  of  the  coaft,  fo  that 
its  figure  mtift  be  determined  by  other  circumftances ; 
and  from  thefe  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  Tfchu- 
kotfkoi  Nofs  of  DtlhntfFis  in  reality  the  Eaft  Cape  of 
Captain  Cook.  Speaking  of  this  Nofs,  he  fays,  that  a 
perfon,  with  a  favourable  wind,  may  fail  from  the 
ifthmus  to  the  Anadyr  in  three  days  and  three  nights. 
This  agrees  entirely  with  the  iltuation  of  the  Eaft  Cape, 
which  is  about  i2oleagues  from  the  mouth  of  theriver 
Anadyr;  and  there  being  no  other  ifthmus  to  the 
north  between  that  and  thelatitude  of  69°,  itfecms  evi- 
dent, that  by  this  defcription  hecertainly  means  either 
the  Eaft  Cape  or  fome  other  fituated  to  the  fouthward 
of  it.  In  another  place  he  fays,  that  oppofite  to 
the  ifthmus  there  are  two  iflands,  upon  which  feme 
of  the  Tfchutfki  nation  were  obferved,  having  pieces 
of  the  teeth  of  fea-hcrfes  fixed  in  their  lips ;  and  this 
exactly  coincides  with  the  two  iflands  that  lie  to  the 
fouth  eaft  of  the  Eaft  Cape.  Our  navigators  indeed 
did  not  obferve  any  inhabitants  upon  thefe  ifiands ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  fome  of  ihofe 
from  the  American  coaft,  whom  the  above  defcription 
perfectly  fuits,  might  have  accidentally  been  there  at 
the  time,  and  been  miftaken  for  a  tribe  of  Tfchutfki. 

Other  circumftances,  though  lefs  decilivcthan  thofe 
juft  mentioned,  concur  in  the  fame  proof.  Defhneff 
fays,  that  in  failing  from  the  Kovyma  to  the  Anadyr, 
a  great  promontory,  which  projects  far  into  the  fea, 
mu ft  be  doubled  ;  and  that  this  promontory  extends 
between  north  and  north-eaft.  From  thefe  expreffions, 
perhaps,  Mr  Muller  was  induced  to  reprefent  the 
country  of  the  Tfchutfki  in  the  form  we  find  in  his 
map;  but  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  pofition 
of  the  Eaft  Cape  as  determined  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
the  ftriking  agreement  between  that  and  the  promon- 
tory or  ifthmus  in  the  circumftances  abovementioned, 
it  is  moft  probable  that  he  would  not  have  deemed 
thefe  expreffions  of  fufficient  weight  to  authorife  his 
extending  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Afia  either 
as  far  to  the  north  or  to  the  eaft  as  he  has  done. 

Another  authority  ufed  by  Mr  Muller  feems  to  have 
been  the  depofition  of  the  Coflac  Popoff,  taken  at 
the  Anadirfkoi  Oftrog  in  1711.  PopofF  was  fent  by 
land,  in  company  with  feveral  others,  to  demand  tri- 
bute of  the  independent  Tfchutfki  tribes,  who  inhabi- 
ted the  country  about  the  Nofs.  In  rhe  account  of 
this  journey,  the  diftance betwixt  Anadirfk  and  Tfchu- 
kotfkoi  Nofs  is  represented  as  a  journey  of  ten  weeks 
with  loaded  rein-deer.  From  fuch  a  vague  account, 
indeed,  we  can  judge  but  very  little;  but  as  the  di- 
ftance between  the  Eaft  Cape  and  Anadirfk  does  not 
exceed  20oleagues,  and  confequently  might  be  accom- 
plished in  the  fpace  abovementioned  at  the  rate  of  12 
or  14  miles  a-day,  we  cannot  reckon  PopofPs  account 
of  its  fituation  inconfiftent  with  the  fbppofition  of  its 
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that  PopofPs  rout  lay  along  the  foot  of  a  rock  named 
Matkol,    iitaated    at  the  bottom  of   a  fpacious  gulf, 
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which  Mailer  fuppofes  to  have  been  the 
down  between  the  latitudes  of  66°  and  72°  ;  and  he 
accordingly  places  the  rock  Matkol  in  the  centre  of  it : 
but  it  feems  more  probable,  that  it  might  be  a  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  v  Inch  they  would  undoubtedly 
pafs  in  their  journey  towards  the  Eaft  Cape. 

B^.t  what  teems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  :11  doubt, 
and  to  prove  that  the  cape  which  Popoif  vifued  cannot 
be  to  the  northward  of  69 °  Lat.  is  that  part  of  his 
depofition  which  relates  to  an  ifland  lying  off  the  Nofs, 
from  whence  the  oppoiite  coaft  might  be  difcemed ; 
for  as  the  oppoiite  continents,  in  the  latitude  of  690, 
diverge  fo  far  as  to  be  upwards  of  100  leagues  diftant, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Aiiatic  coaft  ihoiild 
a^ain  trend  eaftward  infucha  manner  as  to  come  al- 
inqft  in  fight  of  that  of  America.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  poiition  in  queftion,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  Tichukotikoi  Nofs  is  conftantly  laid  down  as  divi- 
ihig  the  fea  of  Kovyma  from  that  of  Anadyr  3  which 
could  not  poffibly  be  the  cafe  if  any  large  cape  had 
projected  to  theuorth-eaft  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

"The  next  queftion  to  be  determined  is,  to  what  degree 
of  latitude  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia  extends  before  it 
inclines  directly  wcftward  ?  Captain  Cook  was  always 
ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  northern  coaft  of 
this  continent,  from  the  Indhnrka  eaftward,  has  hi- 
therto  been  ufually  laid  down  above  two  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  its  true  fnuatiou  ;  for  which  reafon,  and 
on  the  authority  of  a  map  that  was  in  his  poffeffion, 
as  well  as  from  intelligence  received  at  Ooiialafhka,  he 
placed  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  lit  the  latitude  of  63 
degrees.  Should  he  be  right  in  his  conjecture,  it  is 
probable  that  the  coaft  of  Afia  does  not  any  where 
extend  beyond  the  latitude  of  70  degrees  before  it 
trends  to  the  weft;  and  confequently  our  navigators 
muft  have  been  only  one  degree  from  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. This  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fileuce  of 
the  RuOian  navigators  concerning  any  extent  of  conti- 
nent to  the  northward  of  Shehtfkoi  Nofs ;  nor  do 
they  mention  any  remarkable  promontory,  except 
the  Eaft  Cape,  between  the  Anadyr  and  the  Kovy- 
ma. Another  particular  which  DeflmefFrelates  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  a  farther  confirmation  of  this 
that  he  met  with  no  obftruction  from 
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ice  in  failing  round  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of 
Afia  ;  though  he  adds,  that  this  fea  is  not  at  all 
times  fo  free  of  it,  which  indeed  appears  evidently 
to  be  the  cafe.  That  part  of  the  continent  which  lies 
between  Cape  North  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  is 
about  125  leagues  in  extent.  A  third  part  of  this 
fpace,  from  Kovyma  eaftward,  was  explored  in  the 
year  1723  by  Feodot  AmoflToff,  who  informed  Mr 
Mailer  that  its  direction  was  eafterly.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  furveyed  with  lbme  accuracy  by  Shalauroff 
whofe  chart  makes  it  trend  north-eaft-by-eaft  as  far 
as  Shelatikoi  Nofs,  which  he  places  at  the  diftance  of 
abo.u  43  leagues  eaft  of  the  Kovyma.  The  fpace 
therefore  between  the  Nofs  and  Cape  North,  fome  what 
more  than  80  leagues,  is  the  only  part  of  the  Ruffian 
dominions  now  remaining  unexplored.  But  if  the 
Kovyma  be  errroneoufly  laid  down  in  point  of  longitude 
as  well  as  latitude,  a  fuppofttion  far  from  being  impro- 
bable, the  extent  of  the  undifcoyered  coaft  will  be  con- 
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fiderably  diminiihed.  The  following  are  the  reafons 
why  it  may  befnppqfed  that  the  month  of  the  Kovyma 
is  placed  too  far  to  fheweftwardin  the  Ruffian  charts: 
1.  Becaufe  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Frozen  C-cean  from  that  river  round 
the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Alia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Anadyr,  do  not  agree  with  the  fuppofed  di'ftanec  be- 
tween  thofe  places.  2.  Becaufe  the  diftance  from  the 
Anadyr  to  the  Kovyma  over  land  is  by  fome  Ruffian 
travellers  reprefented  as  a  journey  of  no  very  great 
length,  and  eafily  performed.  3'.  Becaufe  the  coaft 
from  the  Shelatfkoi  Nofs  of  Shalauroff  appears  to  trend 
directly  fouth-eaft  towards  the  Eaft  Cape.  From  ail 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  with  fome  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that  only  60  miles  of  the  northern  Afiatic  coaft 
remain  to  be  explored. 

With  regard  ro  a  north-weft  paffage  from  the  At-  Impra<aica- 
lantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  highly  probable  bi!ilT  of  a 
that  no  fuch  thing  exifts  to  the  fouthward  of  the  56th  north"^ft 
degreeoflatitr.de.  If,  in  reality,  it  exifts  any  where,  ^ft  "afll'oc 
it  muft  certainly  be  either  through  Baffin's  Bay,  ©r^the 
by  the  north  of  Greenland  in  the  weftern  hemifphere,  Pacific  O- 
or  in  the  eaftern  through  the  frozen  fea  to  the  north  ceaa. 
of  Siberia  ;  fo  that  in  whichever  continent  it  is  feated 
the  navigator  muft  pafs  through  Beering's  Straits. 
All  that  remains  now  to  be  conlidered  therefore  is, 
the  impracticability  of  penetrating  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  thefc  ftraits.  From  the  voyages  of 
our  navigators  it  appears,  that  the  fea  to  the  northward 
of  Beering's  Straits  is  more  free  from  ice  in  Anguft 
than  in  July,  and  perhaps  may  be  ftill  more  fo  in  fome 
part  of  September.  But  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  length  of  the  day  diminifhes  fo  faft  that  no  farther 
thaw  can  be  expected  ;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  attribute  fo  great  an  effect  to  the  warmth  of  the 
laft  fortnight  of  September  as  to  imagine  it  capable  of 
difperfmg  the  ice  from  the  moft  northern  parrs  of  the 
American  coaft.  Even  admitting  this  to  be  poffible, 
it  muft  atleaft  be  allowed  that  it  would  be  highly  im- 
prudent to  endeavour  to  avoid  the  Icy  Cape,  by  run- 
ning to  the  known  parts  of  Baffin's  Bay,  a  diftance  of 
about  1260  miles,  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  that  paffage  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be  open.  On  the  fide  of  Alia  there 
appears  ftill  lefs  probability  of  fuccefs,  as  appears  from 
the  teftimony  of  the  Ruffian  as  well  as  the  Englilh  na- 
vigators. The  voyage  of  Defhneff  indeed  proves  the 
poffibility  of  circumnavigating  the  north-eaftern  ex- 
tremity of  Afia  ;  but  even  this  affords  a  very  (lender 
foundation. to  hope  for  any  great  benefit,  as  no  perfoii 
befides  himfelf  appears  to  have  fucceeded  in  the  at- 
tempt, though  more  than  a  century  and  an  half  has 
now  elapfed  fince  the  time  of  his  voyage.  But  even 
fuppofmg  that,  in  fome  very  favourable  feafon,  this 
cape  might  be  doubled,  ftill  the  Cape  of  Taimura  re- 
mains, extending  as  far  as  the  78th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  round  which  none  pretend  ever  to  have  failed. 

Thefe  arguments  feem  concluilvc  againft  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  north-weft-  or  north-eaft  pafliige  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  nnlefsonthe  fuppoiiticn  of  an  open  fea 
•very  near  the  polar  regions.  The  probability  of  get- 
ting into  the  polar  feas  isconfidered  under  the  article 
Pole  ;  and  indeed  from  what  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced muft  appear  very  little.  Waving  this  fubject. 
therefore  at  prefenr,  we  mail  return  to  the -remarks 
made  by  our  navigators  during  their  fecond  voyage. 
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In  this  they  did  little  more  than  confirm  what  had 
been  obferved  during  the  firft  ;  for  it  never  was  in 
their  power  to  approach  the  continent  of  Afia  in  any 
higher  latitude  than  67%  nor  that  of  America  in  any 
part,  excepting  a  few  leagues,  between  68°  and  68°  20', 
which  they  had  not  feen  before.  In  both  years  the 
ice  was  met  with  iooner  on  the  Afiatic  than  the  A- 
merican  coaft  ;  but  in  1779  they  met  with  it  in  lower 
latitudes  than  in  1778.  As  they  proceeded  north- 
ward, the  ice  was  found  univcrfally  more  comparand 
folid,  though  they  were  afcertained  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  greatest  part  of  what  they  met  with  was  moveable. 
Its  height  on  a  medium  was  eftimated  at  eight  or  ten 
feet;  though  fome  of  the  higheft  might  be  about  16 
or  18.  The  currents  were  generally  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  in  the  hour,  and  more  generally  fet  from  the 
fouth-weft  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Their  force, 
however,  was  fo  inconiiderable,  whatever  their  direc- 
tion might  be,  that  no  concluiion  could  poffibly  be 
drawn  from  them  concerning  the  exiftence  or  non- 
existence of  a  northern  pallage.  With  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  July  was  found  much 
colder  than  Augalt.  In  the  former,  the  thermometer 
was  once  at  280,  and  \try  frequently  at  go°  ;  whereas 
during  the  lafl  year  it  was  very  uncommon  in  Aug  Lift 
to  have  it  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  High  winds 
were  experienced  in  both  feafous,  all  of  which  blew 
from  the  fouth-weft.  The  air  was  foggy  whenever 
the  weather  became  calm  ;  but  the  fogs  were  obferved 
to  accompany  foutherly  winds  much  more  than  others. 

The  ftraits,  in  the  neareft  approach  of  the  conti- 
nents to  each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  66°,  are  about 
1 3  leagues  over  ;  beyond  which  they  diverge  to  N. 
E.  by  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  ;  fo  that  in  the  latitude  of 
690,  their  diftance  from  each  other  is  about  300  miles. 
A  great  refemblance  is  obferved  betwixt  the  continents 
on  both  fules  of  the  ftraits.  Both  are  deftitute  of 
wood  ;  the  fhores  are  low,  with  mountains  further  in- 
land, riling  to  a  great  height.  The  fotindings  in  ths 
mid-way  between  them  were  from  29  to  30  fathoms, 
gradually  decrealing  as  either  continent  was  approach- 
ed-, with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  water  was 
fome  what  lhallower  on  the  coaft  of  America  than  that 
of  Alia,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  land.  The  bot- 
tom, towards  the  middle,  was  a  foft  (limy  mud  ;  and 
near  either  fhore  was  abrownifh  fund  intermixed  with 
a  few  (hells  and  fmall  fragments  of  bones.  There 
was  but  little  tide  or  current,  and  what  there  was  came 
from  the  weft. 

Before  the  (hips  could  reach  the  peninfula  of  Kamt- 
•fchatka,  Captain  Clerke  expired  :  in  confequence  of 
which  the  command  devolved  upon  Mr  King,  Cap- 
tain Gore  being  now  the  fuperior  officer.  On  the 
return  to  Kamtfchatka,  Captain  Clerke  was  buried  in 
the  fpot  on  which  a  church  was  to  be  erected  ;  it  ha- 
ving been  his  own  defire  to  be  interred  in  the  church. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  this  peninfula,  the  face 
of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  ;  the  fields  being 
covered  with  the  molt  lively  verdure,  and  every  plant 
in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate.  The  eruption  of  the 
volcano  which  they  had  obferved  on  their  laft  depar- 
ture from  Kamtfchatka,  had  done  little  or  no  damage 
notwithftanding  its  voilence,  Several  ftones  had  fallen 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe's  egg,  but  none  larger.  At 
this  vifit  it  was  obferved  by  our  navigaiors,  that  the 


complexions  of  the  Ruffians  feemed  to  be  much  more 
unhealthy  and  fallow  that  when  they  faw  them  for- 
merly ;  and  the  Rulfians  made  the  fame  obfervation 
upon  the  complexions  of  their  gutfts.  As  no  certain 
caufe  for  this  alteration  could  be  perceived,  the  blame 
was  by  both  parties  laid  on  the  verdure  of  the  coun- 
try ;  which,  by  corn-rafting  itielf  with  the  colour  of  the 
people,  made  l he  latter  appear  to  difadvantage. 

Having  repaired  as  well  as  they  could  the  damages 
fuftained  by  the  fhips  among  the  ice,  our  navigators 
now  began  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  fouthward; 
but  the  ihattered  condition  of  their  veifils,  with  the 
little  time  they  had  now  to  fpare  on  voyages  of  dif- 
covery,  after  having  been  fo  long  at  fea,  now  render- 
ed them  much  lefs  fuccefsful  than  formerly.  Before 
leaving  the  peninfula,  however,  they  took  care  to  give 
fuch  a  defcription  of  the  bay  of  Awatfka  as  mult  be 
of  great  fervice  to  future  navigators.  This  bay  lies 
in  52.  51.  N.  Lat.  and  158.  48.  E.  Long,  in  the 
bight  of  another  bay  formed  by  Cape  Gavareea  to  the 
fouth,  and  Cheeponikoi  Nofs  to  the  north.  The  lat- 
ter of  thefe  bears  from  the  former  N.  E.  by  N.  and  is 
32  leagues  diltant.  From  Cape  Gavareea  to  the  en- 
trance  of  Awatfka  bay  the  coaft  takes  a  northerly  di- 
rection, and  extends  about  11  leagues.  It  conlifts  of 
a  chain  of  ragged  cliffs  and  rocks,  and  in  many  parts 
prefents  an  appearance  of  bays  or  inlets  ;  but  on  a 
nearer  view,  low  gronnds  were  perceived  by  which  the 
headlands  were  connected.  From  the  entrance  of 
Awatfka  bay,  Cheeponfkoi  Nofs  bears  E.  N.  E.  diltant 
1  7  leagues.  The  fhore  on  this  fide  is  fiat  and  low, 
with  hills  behind  gradually  riling  to  a  conliderable 
height.  The  latitude  of  Cape  Gavareea  is  52.  21. 
By  this  remarkable  difference  of  the  land  on  both  fides 
the  Cape,  navigators  may  be  directed  in  their  courfc 
towards  it  from  the  fouthward.  When  they  approach 
it  from  the  northward,  Cheeponfkoi  Nofs  becomes 
very  confpicuous  ;  it  being  a  high  projecting  headland, 
and  united  to  the  continent  by  a  large  extent  of  level 
ground  lower  than  the  Nofs ;  and  prefents  the  fame 
appearance  whether  viewed  from  the  north  or  fouth. 
Should  the  weather  happen  to  be  fufficientiy  clear  to 
admit  a  view  of  the  mountains  both  on  the  fea  coaft 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  fituation  of  Awatfka 
bay  may  be  known  by  the  two  high  ones  to  the  fouth 
of  it.  That  neareft  the  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugar 
loaf,  the  other  flat  at  top  and  not  quite  fo  high.  Three 
very  confpicuous  mountains  appear  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  bay  ;  of  which  that  to  the  weft  appears  to  be 
the  higheft  ;  the  next,  being  a  volcano,  is  readily 
known  by  the  fmoke  which  it  emits  ;  the  third  is  the 
moft  northerly,  and  might  properly  be  called  a  clufter 
of  mountains  as  it  prefents  feveral  flat  tops  to  view. 
When  got  within  the  capes,  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Awatfka  to  the  north  is  pointed  out  by  a  light- 
houfe  on  a  perpendicular  head-land.  Many  funken 
rocks  lie  to  the  eaftward  of  this  head  land,  ftretching 
two  or  three  miles  into  the  fea  ;  and  which  with  a 
moderate  fea  or  fwell  will  always  fhow  themfelves.  A 
fmall  round  illand  lies  four  miles  to  the  fouih  of  the 
entrance,  principally  compofed  of  high  pointed  rocks, 
one  of  which  is  very  remarkable.  The  entrance  into 
the  bay  is  at  firft  about  three  miles  wide,  and  one  and 
an  half  in  the  narroweft  part ;  the  length  is  four  miles 
in  a  north-weft  direction.     Within   the  mouth  is  a 
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C«k's     noble  baton  about  25  miles  in  circumference  ;  in  which 
Difcove-    are  the  harbours  of  R.akowtera  to  the  eaft,  Tarciufka 
™e*-       l0  t]ie  Weft,  and  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  to  the  north. 
I2„  On  leaving  Kamtfchatka,  it  was  nnanimoafly judged 

Account  of  improper  to   make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  leas 
the  voyage  between  the  continent  of  Alia  and  Japan.     Jnftead  of 
from  the     this,  it  was  propofed  to  ileer  to  the  eaftward  of  that 
time  of  lea-  jdand,  and  in  the  way  thither  to  fail  along  the  Ku- 
fthatka.*1*4"  f^es '   examin^ng  particularly  thofe  that  arc  lituated 
neareil  to  the  northern  coaft  of  Japan,  which  arefaid 
to  be  conliderable,  and  neither  iubjecf  to  the  Ruffians 
nor  Tapanefe.     In  cafe  they  ihould  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  fome  fecure  and  commodious  har- 
bours in  any  of  thefe  iflands,  it  was  fuppofed  that  they 
might  prove  of  conliderable  importance,  as  convenient 
places  of  fheker  for  fubfequent  navigators,  who  might 
be  employed  in  exploring  the  feas  as  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  commercial  intercourse  among  the  adjacent 
deminions  of  the  two  abovementioned  empires.     The 
next  object  was  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  coails  of  the 
ifiands  of  Japan  ;  after  which  they  defigned   to   fail 
for  the  coafl  of  China  as  far  north  as  poffible,  and 
then  fail  along  it  fouthward  to  Macao. 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  they  failed  along  the 
coaft  of  Kamtfchatka,  till  they  came  to  the  fouthern 
.point  called  Cape  Lopatka,  whofe  lituation  they  deter- 
mined to  be  in  Lat.  51.  o.  E.  Long.  156.  45.  To  the 
north-weft  they  obferved  a  very  lofty  mountain  whofe 
fummit  was  loll  in  the  clouds  ,  and  the  fame  inftant 
the  firft  of  the  Kurile  iflands,  named  Shoomjka,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  direction  of  weft,  half  fouth. 
The  pafTage  betwixt  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Cape 
Lopatka  and  the  ifland  of  Shoomfka,  though  only 
-one  league  in  breadth,  is  extremely  dangerous,  both 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  funk 
rocks  which  lie  off  the  Cape.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
voyage,  they  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a  violent 
fwell  from  the  north-eafl  frequently  took  place,  though 
the  wind  had  been  for  fome  time  in  the  weitern  quarter ; 
a  circumftance  for  which  they  feem  to  have  been  al- 
together unable  to  account. 

The  tempeftuous  weather  which  now  occurred,  pre- 
vented any  difcoveries  from  being  made  among  the 
Kurile  ides  ;  however,  they  again  failed  over  the  fpace 
affigned  to  the  land  of  De  Gama,  without  being  able 
to  find  it  ;  and  from  comparing  feveral  accounts  of 
the  Ruffian  navigators  with  one  another,  it  was  judged 
extremely  probable,  that  the  land  of  Jefo,  fo  frequent- 
ly laid  down  in  former  maps,  is  no  other  than  the  moft 
foutherly  of  the  Kurile  Ifles.  On  coming  in  view  of 
the  coaft  of  Japan,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  they  could  not  approach  the  land  by  reafon  of 
the  tempeftuous  weather  and  bad  ftate  of  the  fhips ;  the 
coafts  of  thefe  iflands  being  extremely  dangerous.  Paf- 
fing  from  thence  in  queft  of  the  Balhee  Iflands,  they 
found  amazing  quantities  of  pumice-ftone  floating  in 
the  fea  ;  fo  that  they  feemed  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr 
Muller,  that  if  there  had  formerly  been  any  part  of  the 
continent:,  or  large  i Hand,  called  the  Latjd  of  Jefo,  it 
raiift  have  difappeared  in  a  volcanic  convulfion  ;  which 
'  alfo  muft  have  been  the  cafe  with  that  called  the  Co?n- 
paty's  Land  and  Staten  Ifland.  Though  they  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  find  the  Balhee  Iflands,  they  dif- 
covered  one  in  24.  48.  N.  Lat.  14T.  20.  E.  Long, 
which  from  its  appearance,  and  the  fulphureons  fmell 
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emitted  by  it,  they  named  Sulphur  Ifland.  After  this 
nothing  remarkable  occurred  tiil  their  arrival  at  Can- 
ton in  China,  where  having  ftaid  for  fome  time  rn  or- 
der to  put  their  fhips  in  repair,  they  at  teft  fet  fail  for 
Britain  ;  but  through  ftrefs  of  weather  were  driven  as 
far  north  as  Stromncfs  in  Orkney.  From  thence  Cap- 
tain Gore  fent  a  difpatch  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  inform  them  of  his  arrival ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
October  1 780  the  fhips  reached  the  Nore,  after  an  ab- 
fence  of  4  years  2  months  and  22  days. 

COOKER f,  the  art  of  preparing  and  dreffino- 
viftuals  for  the  table  :  An  art,  in  its  fimpleft  and  ordi* 
nary  modes,  fufRciently  familiar  to  every  houfekeeper, 
and,  in  its  luxurious  refinements,  too  copioufly  detailed 
in  manuals  and  directories  publifhed  for  the  purpofe  to 
require  any  enlargement  here,  were  it  even  a  topic  that 
at  ail  deferved  confideration  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

COOLERS,  in  medicine,  thofe  remedies  which 
produce  an  immediate  fenfe  of  cold,  being  fuch  as  have 
their  parts  in  lefs  motion  than  thofe  of  the  organs  of 
feeling  ;  as  fruits  and  all  acid  liquors.  Or  they 
are  fuch  as,  by  a  particular  vifcidity  or  groifnefs  of 
parts,  give  the  animal  fluids  a  greater  confiftency  than 
they  had  before,  and  confequently  retard  their  notion, 
having  lefs  of  that  inteftine  force  on  which  their  heat 
depends:  of  this  fort  are  cucumbers  and  all  fubftances 
producing  vifcidity. 

COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  foot  that  gathers 
over  an  oven's  mouth  ;  alfo  for  that  black,  greafy  fub- 
ftance,  which  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOMB,  or  Comb,  of  Com,  a.  dry  meafure  con- 
taining 4  bufhel3,  or  half  a  quarter. 

COOP,  in  hnfbandry,  a  tumbrel  or  cart  inclofed. 
with  boards,  and  ufed  to  carry  dung,  grains,  &c. 

Coop  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  pen,  or  enclof;d  place, 
where  lambs,  poultry,  &e.  are  lhut  up  in  order  to 
be  fed. 

COOPER,  a  tradefman  who  makes  cafks,  tubs, 
and  barrels,  for  holding  liquors  or  other  commodities. 
Every  cuftom-houfe  and  excife  office  in  Britain  has  an 
officer  called  King's  cooper;  and  every  fhip  of  burden 
has  a  cooper  on  board. 

Cooper  ( Anthony- Afhley),  firft  earl  ef  Shaftef- 
bury,  a  moft  able  ftatefman,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John 
Cooper,  Bart,  of  Rockborn  in  Hampfhire,  and  was 
born  in  1621.  He  was  elected  member  for  Tewkef- 
bury  at  19  years  of  age,  "in  the  fhort  parliament  that 
met  April  13.  1640.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  af- 
fected to  the  king's  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars  ;  for  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford  with  offers 
of  affiftance  :  but  prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a 
town  in  Dorfetfhire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him, 
furnifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  going  over  to  the 
parliament,  from  which  he  accepted  a  eotnmilfiou. 
When  Richard  Cromwell  was  depofed,  and  the  Rujup 
come  again  into  power,  they  nominated  Sir  Anthony 
one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  corBmiifloner  for 
managing  the  army.  At  that  very  time  he  had  enga- 
ged in  a  fecret  correspondence  for  reltoring  Charles  [I. 
and,  upon  the  king's  coming  over,  was  fworn  of  his 
privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  commiiHoncrs  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides ;  was  foon  after  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  then  a  commifnoner  of  :\:c 
treafury;  in  1672  was  ereated  carl  of  Shaftefbury  ; 
and  foon  after  was  raifed  to  the  poft  of  lord  chancel- 
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lor.  He  filled  this  office  with  great  ability  and  inte- 
grity ;  aid  though  the  fliort  time  he  was  at  the  helm 
was  in  a  tempeftnous  feafon,  it  is  doing  him  juftice  to 
f.'.y,  ftothing  could  either  diffract  or  affright  him. 
The  great  feal  was  taken  from  him  in  1673,  12  months 
after  his  receiving  it ;  but,  though  out  of  office,  he  {till 
made  a  diitinguiihed  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive.  Ke  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
ftcadily  promoting,  if  Hot  originally  inventing,  the  fa- 
mous project  of  an  excluiion-hill.  When  his  enemies 
came  into  power,  lit  found  it  neceffary  to  confult  his 
fafety  by  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  died  fix 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  in  1683.  While  his  great 
abilities  are  coufeiled  by  all,  it  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  hive  his  hillory  recorded  by  his  enemies,  who  Itu- 
died  to  render  him  odioas.  Butler  has  given  a  very 
fevere  character  of  him  in  his  Hudibras. 

Cooper  (Anthony  Afnley),  earl  of  Shaftcibury, 
was  fon  of  Anthony  earl  of  Sfaaftefbary,  and  grandfon 
of  Anthony  firit  earl  of  Shaftcibury,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England.  Ke  was  born  in  1671,  at  Exeter* 
houfe  in  London,  where  his  grandfather  lived,  who 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  conceived  fo  great  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  he  made  fo  good  a  progrefs  in  learning, 
that  he  could  read  with  eafe  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  when  only  11  years  old.  In  1683,  his  fa- 
ther carried  him  to  thefchool  at  Winchelter,  where  he 
was  often  infulted  on  his  grandfather's  account,  whofe 
memory  was  odious  to  the  zealots  for  defpotic  power: 
he  therefore  prevailed  with  his  father  to  confent  to  his 
delire  of  going  abroad.  After  three  years  {lay  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1689,  and  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  in  fome  of  thofe  boroughs  where  his 
family  had  an  intereft.  But  this  offer  he  did  not  now 
accept,  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  courfe 
of  his  ftudies,  which  he  profecuted  five  years  more 
with  great  vigour  and  fuccefs  ;  till,  on  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard's  death,  he  was  elected  burgefs  for  Pool.  Soon 
after  his  coming  into  parliament,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity given  him  of  expreOing  that  fpirit  of  liberty  by 
which  he  uniformly  directed  his  conduct  on  all  occa- 
fio.is.  It  was  the  bringing  in  and  promoting-  "  the 
act  for  re^nlatinsr  trials  in  cafes  of  high  treafon." 
But  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  a  few  years  fo  impaired  bis  health,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  decline  coming  again  into  parliament  after  the 
diflblution  in  1693.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  where 
the  convcrfation  of  Mr  Bayle,  Mr  le  Clerc,  and  feve- 
ral  other  learned  and  ingenious  man,  induced  him  to 
refide  a  twelvemonth.  During  this  time,  there  was 
printed  at  London,  in  8vo.  an  imperfect  edition  of 
1  jrd  Afhiey's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  It  had  been 
firreptitioafly  taken  from  a  rough  draught,  flcctched 
when  he  was  no  more  than  20  years  of  age.  His  lord- 
fnip,  who  was  greatly  chagrined  at  this  event,  immedi- 
ately brought  up  the  imprefiion  before  many  books  were 
fold,  and  fet  about  completing  the  treatife,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Cha- 
racleriftics.  Soon  after  lord  Afhiey's  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  earl  of 
Shaftefbury.  But  his  own  private  affairs  hindered 
him  from  attending  the  houfe  of  lords  till  the  fc- 
eond  yearcf  his  peerage,  when  he  was  very  earneff 


to  fupport  king  William's  meafures,  who  was  at 
that  time  projecting  the  grand  alliance.  So  much 
was  he  in  favour  with  king  William,  that  he  had 
the  offer  of  feci  1.  tary  of  ilate  ;  Lit  his  declining  confti- 
tiuion  would  noL  allow  him  to  accept  it.  Though  he 
was  difahkd  from  engaging  i;i  Ir.untf;,  the  king  con- 
futed him  on  matters  of  very  high  importance  ;  and 
it  is  pretty  well  know  that  Le  lad  the  greateff  fhare 
in  compoiing  that  celebrated  kit  fpeech  of  king  Wil- 
liam, December  31.  1701.  On  Queen  Anne's  ac- 
cellion  to  the  throne,  he  returned  to  his  retired  man- 
ner of  life,  being  no  longer  adviicd  with  concerning 
the  public;  and  was  then  removed  from  the  vice-ad- 
miralty of  Dorfet,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
three  generations.  In  1703,  he  made  a  fecond  jour- 
ney to  Holland,  and  returi  ed  to  England  the  year  fol- 
lowing. The  French  prophets,  foon  after  this,  havir.tr 
by  their  ehthufiaitie  extravagancies  made  a  great  noifs 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  among  different  opinions, 
fome  adviiing  a  prcfecution,  the  lord  Shaftefbury  ap- 
prehended that  fuch  meafures  tended  rather  to  inrkmc 
than  to  cure  the  difeafe.  This  was  the  origin  of  his 
Letter  concerning  Enthuliafm,  winch  he  lent  to  lord 
Somers,  then  prelideiuof  the  council ;  and  which,  being 
approved  of  by  that  nobleman  and  other  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  was  (hown,  waspubliihed  in  1 70S,  tho'  without 
the  name  of  the  author,  or  that  of  theperxm  to  whom  it 
was  addrcfi'ed.  His  Moraliit,  a  philofophical  Rhapfody, 
being  a  recital  of  certain  converfations  on  natural  and 
moral  fnbjefts,  appeared  in  Jan.  i  709  ;  and  in  the  May 
following  his  ieiifiu  £"<?7A7/,.7//.'//,anEilayupon  theFreedom 
of  Wit  and  Humour,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend.  It  was  in 
the  fame  year  that  he  entered  into  the  marriage  itate 
with  Mrs  Jane  Ewer,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Ewer,  Efq  ;  of  Lee  in  Hertfordihire.  By  this 
lady,  to  whom  his  lordlhip  was  related,  he  had  an  only 
fon,  Anthony  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftefcury.  In  1710, 
his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  was  pub- 
limed  at  London  in  8vo.  While  he  was  thus  employ- 
ing himfelf  in  literary  compofuion,  his  health  declined 
fofaft,  that  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  feek  afliftance 
from  a  warmer  climate.  Accordingly,  in  Julv  1711, 
he  fet  out  for  Naples,  and  purfuing  his  journey  by  way 
of  France,  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  the  Duke  of 
Berwick's  army,  which  at  that  time  lay  encamped  near 
the  borders  of  Piedmont.  Here  he  was  enrertained  by 
that  famous  general  in  the  moil  friendly  manner,  and 
every  afliftance  was  given  him  to  conduct  him  in  fafety 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions.  Our  noble  au- 
thor's removal  to  Italy  was  of  no  fervice  to  the  re- 
cftablifnment  of  his  health  ;  for  after  having  redded  at 
Naples  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  departed  this  lift 
on  the  4th  of  February,  O.  S.  1 71 2-1 3,  in  the  43d 
year  of  his  age.  The  only  pieces  which  he  finifhrd  af- 
ter he  came  to  this  city,  were  the  Judgment  of  Ker-- 
cules,  and  the  Letter  concerning  Defign,  which  hit 
was  added  to  that  impreflion  of  the  Characteriffics 
which  appeared  in  1 732.  It  was  in  1711  that  the  firit 
edition  was  publiihed  of  all  the  Characleriitics  toge- 
ther, and  in  the  order  in  which  they  now  ftand.  But 
this  publication  not  being  entirely  to  his  lordihip's  fa- 
tisfaction,  he  chiefly  employed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  preparing  his  writings  for  a  more  elegant  edi- 
tion ;  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  1 713,  foon  af- 
ter his  deceafe.    The  feyeral  prints  that  were  then  firit 
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Cooper,    interfperfcd  threagh  the  volumes  were  all  invented  by  are  and  mnjft  be  acknowledged  by  all  readers  of  rfte 

himfelf,  and  defigned  under  his  immediate  infpection;  and  Sincerity.     But  uevenheltfs.  as  his  baulks  a-e 

and  for  this  purpofe  he  was  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up  not  eafy  to  be  overlooked,  fo  neither  arc  his  blemiir 

a  molt  accurate  fet  of  instructions,  the  manufcript  of  es.    His  wotks  appear  to  be  ftained  with  lb  many  profs 

which  is  flill  preferved  in  the  family.     That  no  mif-     »- 


takes  might  be  committed,  the  Earl  did  not  leave  to 
any  other  hands  fo  much  as  the  drudgery  of  correcting 
the  prefs.  In  the  three  volumes  of  the  Characteriitics 
of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times,  he  com- 
pleted the  whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had 
formed  a  fcheine  of  writing  a  difcourfe  on  painting, 
fculpture,  and  the  other  arts  of  delign,  which,  if  he 
had  lived  to  have  finifhed  it,  might  have  proved  a  very 
plealing  and  ufeful  work,  as  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  Sub- 
jects of  that  kind  :  but  his  premature  deceafe  prevent- 
ed his  making  any  great  progrefs  in  the  undertaking. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftefbury  had  an  efteem  for  the  works 
of  the  belt  Englilh  divines ;  one  remarkable  inftance 
of  which  was  difplayed  in  his  writing  a  Preface  to  a 
volume  of  Dr  Whichcot's  Sermons,  publifhed  in  1698. 


errors,  and  his  line  thoughts  are  fo  often  mingled  with 

abfurdities,  that  however  we  may  be  charmed  with  the 
one,  wc  are  forced  to  condemn  the  ether.'5  Mr  Bal- 
guy  hath  farther  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  Inquiry 
concerning  Virtue,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of 
his  animadvtvfLon,  that  though  he  cannot  agree  in  every 
particular  contained  in  it,  he  finds  little  more  to  do 
than  to  tell  how  much  he  admires  it ;  and  that  he  thinks 
it  indeed,  in  the  main,  a  performance  fo  juft  and  exact 
as  to  dcfeive  higher  praifes  than  he  is  able  to  give  it. 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  EiTay  on  the  Characteristics,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftefbury  hath  in  that  per- 
formance mingled  beauties  and  blots,  faults  and  excel- 
lencies, with  a  liberal  and  unfparing  hand.  At  the 
fame  rime,  the  Doctor  applauds  that  generous  fpirit  of 
freedom  which  ihines  throughout  the  whole.  Another 
direct  antagonift  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  Dr  Le- 


troduced  them  to  the  world  by  his  Preface,  but  had  imagination,  the  delicacy  of  tafte  he  hath  ihown  in 

them  printed  under  his  own  particular  infpection.     In  many  instances,  and  the  graces  and  cmbelliihments  of 

his  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  at  the  Univerfity,  he  fpeaks  his  ltyle,  though  perhaps  fometimes  too  affected,  have 

of  Biihop  Burnet  and   Dr  Hoadly  in   terms  of  great  procured  him  many  admirers.     To  which  may  be  add- 

applaufe,  and  has  done  juftice  to  the  merits  of  Tillot-  ed  his  refined  fentiments  on  the  beauty  and  excellency 

fou,  Barrow,  Chillingworch,  and  Hammond,  as  the  of  virtue,  and  that  he  hath  often  fpoken  honourably 

chief  pillars  of  the  church  againlt  fanaticifm.     But  of  a  juft  and  good  Providence,  which  ministers  and 

whatever  regard  hi3  lordlhip  might  have  for  fome  of  governs  the  whole  in  the  belt  manner;  and  hath  Strong* 


the  divines,  it  was  to  the  writings  of  antiquity  that  his 
admiration  was  principally  directed.  Thefe  were  the 
con  flan  t  objects  of  his  Study,  and  from  them  he  formed 
hisfyftem  of  philofophy,  which  was  of  the  civil,  focial, 
and  theiftic  kind. 


ly  aliened,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Hobbes,  the  natural 
difference  between  good  and  evil;  and  that  man  Was 
originally  formed  for  fociety,  and  the  exercife  of  mu- 
tual kindnefs  and  benevolence  ;  and  net  only  fo,  but 
ior  religion  and  piety  too.     Thcie  things  have  very 


Of  Lord  Shaftefbury's  character  as  a  writer,  differ-  much  prejudiced  many  perfons  in  his  favour,  and  pre- 

cnt  repreientations  have  been  given.     A%  one  of  his  pared  them  for  receiving,  almofl  implicitly,  whatever 

greateft  admirers  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo;  he  hath  advanced."     Dr  Tohnfon,  as  we  are  informed 

who,  fpeaking  of  his  Pthapfodift  in  particular,  does  not  by  Sir  John   Hawkings,  "bore  no  good-will    to  Lord 

hefitate  to  pronounce  it  not  only  the  beft  dialogue  in  Shaftefbury  ;   "  neither  did  he  fecm  at  all  to  relifh  the 


Snglifh,  out  of  all  degree  of  comparifon,  but  the 
fublimefl  philofophy  ;  and  if  we  will  join  with  it  the 
Inquiry,  the  completed  fyftem  both  of  morality  and 
theology  that  we  have  in  our  language,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  greateft  beauty  and  elegance  for  the 
ityle  and  compofition. 


can  of  the  Shaftefburian  fchool,  nor  inclined  to  ad- 
mit the  pretentions  of  thofs  who  prof e  lied  it,  to  tafies 
and  perceptions  which  are  not  common  to  all  men  ;  a 
tifte  in  morals,  in  poetry,  and  profe  writing,  in  paint* 
ing,  in  fculpture,  in  mufic,  in  architecture,  and  in 
government  !  A  tafte  that  cenfured  every  production, 


Even  feveral  of  the  authors  who  have  diftinguifned  and  induced  them  to  reprobate  every  effort  of  genius 

themfelves  by  their  direct  oppofition  to  many  of  the  fen-  that  fell  Ihort  of  their  own  capricious  Standard." 
timents  which  occur  in  the  Characteriitics,  have  never-         The  grand  point  in  which  our  noble  author  has  ren- 

thelefs  mixed  nofmalldegreeof  applaufe  with  theircen-  dered  himfelf  juftly  obnoxious   to  the  friends  of  reli- 

fures.     "  I  have  again  perufed,  with  frefli  pleafure  and  gion,  is  his  having  intcrfperfed  through  the  Charactcr- 

frelh  concern  (fays  MrBalgny,  in  hisLetterto  aDeift),  iftics  a  number  of  inlinuations  that  appear  to  be  unfa- 

thevolumesofCharacteriftics — I  heartily  wifh  the  noble  vourable  to  the  caufe  of  revelation.     There  have  not, 


Cooper. 


B'ug,  Brit. 
vol.  iv. 


author  had  been  as  unprejudiced  in  writing  as  I  was  in 
reading.  If  he  had,  I  am  perfiuded  his  readers  would 
have  found  double  pleafure  and  double  instruction.  It 
feems  to  me,  that  his  lordlhip  had  little  or  no  tempta- 
tion to  purfue  any  Angularities  of  opinion  by  way  of  di- 
stinction. His  fine  genius  would  fnfliciently  have  distin- 
guished him  from  vulgar  authors  in  the  high  road  of 
truth  and  good  fenfe  ;  on  which  account  his  deviations 
feem  the  more  to  be  lamented.  The  purity  and  poiitc- 
nefs  of  his  Style,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  fentiments, 


however,  been  wanting  many  among  his  admirers,  who 
have  thortght  that  he  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  deiflical  writers.  The  author  of  Animadvei lions 
upon  Dr  Brown's  three  Effays  on  the  Characteristics 
obferves,  that  it  is  "  imprudent,  to  fay  no  worfe,  in 
fome  Sincere  advocates  for  Christianity,  to  reject  the 
friendly  advice  and  affiftance  of  fo  niaSterly  a  writer  as 
the  Lord  Shaftefbury,  and  to  give  him  up  to  the  deists 
as  a  patron  of  infidelity."  But  it  is  matter  offset, 
and  not  considerations  of  prudence  or  imprudence,  that 
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mitft  determine  the  question.  In  fiipport  of  his  Lord- 
Ship's  having  been  a  believer  in  our  holy  religion,  may 
be  alleged,  his  Preface  to  Whichcot's  Sermons,  and  his 
Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  University  :  in  both  which 
works  he  constantly  exprefies  himfelf  in  fuch  language 
as  feejns  to  indicate  that  he  was  really  a  Chriftian. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Letters  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  were  written  in  1707,  1  7^8,  and  1709,  not 
many  years  before  his  lordship's  death.  Neverthelefs, 
there  are  in  the  Characteristics  fo  many  fceptical  paf- 
fages,  that  he  mail  be  confidered  as  having  been  a 
doubter  at  lealt,  if  not  an  abfolute  d'fodiever,  with 
reflect  to  revelation.  But  if  he  mult  be  ranked  a- 
mongft  the  deifts,  we  agree  with  the  obfervation  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  is  a  very  different  deift 
from  numbers  who  have  appeared  in  that  character; 
his  general  principles  being  much  lefs  exceptionable. 

The  ftyle  of  Lord  Shaftefbury's  compositions  is  alfo 
a  point  upon  which  various  and  contradictory  fenti- 
ments  have  been  entertained.  But  for  the  full  eft  and 
mod  judicious  criticifm  that  has  appeared  upon  that 
f abject,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr  Blair's  Lec- 
tures on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.  I.  p.  192, 
193,  207,   20?,  234,   263,  and  396 — 398. 

Cooper  (Samuel),  a  very  eminent  Englilh  minia- 
ture painter,  born  in  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle  John. Hofkins.  He  derived,  however,  his 
principle  excellence  from  a  ftudy  of  the  works  of  Van 
Dyck,  in  wliofe  time  he  lived  ;  infomuch  that  he  was 
commonly  Styled"  Van  Dyck  in  little."  His  pencil  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  head,  in  which,  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies, efpecially  the  hair,  he  was  inimitable  ;  but 
if  he  defcended  lower,  his  incorrectnefs  was  noto- 
rious. He  died  in  1672  ;  and  his  pieces  are  univerfally 
admired  all  over  Europe,  felling  for  incredible  prices. 
— He  had  a  brother,  Alexander,  likewife  a  good  mini- 
ature painter,  who  became  limner  to  Chriftina  queen 
of  Sweden. 

Cooper  (Thomas),  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Oxford  a- 
bout  the  year  151  7.  He  was  educated  in  the  fchool 
adjoining  to  Magdalene  college,  of  which  he  was  a  choi- 
rifter;  where  alfo,  in  1539,  he  was  elected  probation- 
er, and  fellow  in  the  following  year.  About  the  year 
1546,  quitting  his  fellowship,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  in  1556  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
that  faculty,  and  practifed  as  phyfician  at  Oxford.  Be- 
ing inclined  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  probably  this  was 
only  a  prudent  fufpenfionof  his  final  intentions  during 
the  PopiQi  reign  of  queen  Mary:  for,  on  the  acceflion 
of  Elizabeth,  he  refumed  the  ftudy  of  divinity;  be- 
came a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  dean  of  Chrift- 
church  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  having 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in 
divinity.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter; 
and,  the  year  following,  bifliop  of  Lincoln  :  whence, 
in  1584,  he  was  tr-anflated  to  the  fee  of  Winchester; 
in  which  city  he  died  en  the  29th  of  April  1594,  2nd 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  choir.  The  feveral  writers  who  have  mentioned 
Dr  Cooper,  unauimoufly  give  him.the  character  of  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and.  a  good  man. 
He  had  the  misfortune  while  at  Oxford  to  marry  a 
lady  whofe  gallantries  became  notorious:  neverthelefs 
he  would  not  be  divorced  from  her.;  knowing  that  he 


could  not  live  without  a  wife,  he  did  not  choofe  "  to 
charge  his  confeience  with  the  fcandal  of  a  fecond 
marriage." — He  wrote,  1.  1  he  Epitome  ol  Chronicles 
from  the  17th  year  after  Chrift  to  1540,  and  thence 
after  to  156c.  2.  Thefaurus  linguae  Romanae  et  Bri- 
tannicae.  This  dictionary,  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  Elyot's,  was  much  admired  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  thence  forward  determined  to  promote  the  au- 
thor. 3.  A  brief  expofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the 
Old  Teftament  as  dually  are  read  in  the  church,  at 
common  prayer,  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year. 
4.  An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England.  5.  Ser- 
mons. 

Cooper  (John-Gilbert),  a  polite  writer  of  the 
prefent  age,  was  born  in  1723  j.'and  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
whofe  fortune  was  injured  in  the  lait  century  by  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  monarchy.  He  r elided 
at  Thurgarton  priory  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  was 
granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  William  Cooper,  one 
of  his  ancestors.  This  manfion  Mr  Cooper  inherited 
from  his  father,  who  in  1739  was  high- Sheriff  of  the 
county;  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  Sen,  who, filled  the 
fame  refpectable  office  in  1783.  After  palling  through 
Wcftminfter  fchool  under  Dr  John  Nicoll,  along  with 
the  late  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  Ma- 
jor Johnfon,  Mr  George  AShby,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent and  ingenious  men,  he  became  in  1743  a  Fellow- 
Commoner  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  and  refided 
there  two  or  three  years ;  but  quitted  the  univerfity 
on  his  marrige  with  Sufanna  the  daughter  of  William 
Wrighte,  Efq  ;  fon  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  that  name, 
and  Recorder  of  Leicester  1729 — 1763.  In  the  year 
1  745  he  commenced  author  by  the  publication  of  The 
Power  of  Harmony,  a  poem  in  4to ;  and  in  1746  and 
1747  he.  produced  feveral  ESTays  and  Poems  under  the 
Signature  of  Philalethes,  in  a  periodical  work  called 
The  Mufeum,  published  by  Mr  DodSley.  In  the  fame 
year  he  came  forward  as  an  author,  with  his  name,  by 
a  work  which  received  much  aSTiftance  from  his  friend 
the  Reverend  John  Jackfonof  Leicefter,  who  commu- 
nicated feveral  learned  notes,  in  which  he  contrived  to 
manifeft  his  di  Si  ike  to  his  formidable  antagonist  Mr 
W^arburton.  It  was  intitled  The  Life  of  Socrates, 
collected  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  illuftrated  farther  by  Ari- 
stotle, Diodorns  Siculus,  Cicero,  Proclus,  Apuleius, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Boethius,  Diogenes  Lae'rtius,  Au- 
lus  Gellius,  and  others,  1749,  ^vo.  In  this  work  Mr 
Cooper  gave  evident  marks  of  Superior  genius;  warm, 
impetuous,  and  impatient  of  restraint.  In  1754,  Mr 
Cooper  published  his  Letters  on  Tafte,  8vo  ;  an  ele- 
gant little  volume,  on  which  no  fmall  Share  of  his  re- 
putation is  founded;  and  in  1755,  The  Tomb  of 
Shakefpeare,  aVifion,  4to;  a  decent  performance,  but 
in  which  there  is  more  of  wit  and  application  than  of 
nature  or  genius.  In  1756  he  affifted  Mr  Moore,  by 
writing  fome  numbers  of  The  World;  and  attempted 
to  roufe  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  the 
HefTians,  at  that  juncture  brought  over  to  defend  the 
nation,  in  a  poem  called  The  Genius  of  Britain,  ad- 
drefTed  to  Mr  Pitt.  In  1758,  he  published  Epiftles  to 
the  Great,  from  /iriftippus  in  Retirement,  4to;  and 
The  Call  of  Ariftippus,  Epiftle  IV.  to  Mark  Aken- 
fide;  M:  D.  Alfo,  A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  4to. 
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In  the  ArmualRegifterof  the  fame  year  is  his  Transla- 
tion of  An  Epiftle  from  the  King  of  Pruflia  to  Monlieur 
Voltaire.  In  1759,  De  publifhed  Ver  Vert ;  or,  the 
Nunnery  Parrot  j  an  Heroic  Poem,  in  four  cantos  ; 
infcribed  to  the  Abbefs  of  D***  j  tranflated  from  the 
French  of  Monfieur  Greffet,  4:0  ;  reprinted  in  the  firft 
volume  of  Dilly's  Repoiitory,  1777;  and,  in  1764, 
Poems  on  feveral  Subjects,  by  the  Author  of  the  Life 
of  Socrates ;  with  a  prefatory  Advertifement  by  Mr 
Dodiley.  In  this  little  volume  were  included  all  the 
feparate  poetical  pieces  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, excepting  Ver  Vert,  which  is  a  fprightly  com- 
pofkion.  Mr  Cooper  died  at  his  father's  houfe  in  May- 
Fair,  after  a  long  and  excruciating  illnefs  ariiingfrom 
the  ftone,  April  14.  1769- 

CO-ORDINATE,  foinething  of  equal  order,  rank, 
or  degree,  with  another. 

COOT,  in  ornithology.  See  Fulica. 

COOTWICH  (John),  doftor  of  laws,  was  born  at 
Utrecht,  and  fpent  great  part  of  his  life  in  travelling. 
He  publifhed  in  Latin,  in  1619,  an  account  of  his  jour- 
ney fromjerufalem  and  from  Syria ;  which  is  very  fcarce 
and  in  high  efteem.     Time  of  his  death  uncertain. 

COPAIBA,  or  Balfam  of  Copaiba,  a  liquid  reli- 
nous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk 
of  the  copaifera  balfamum.  See  the  following  article. 
This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a  whitilh  or  pale 
yellowifh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmcll,  and  a  bitterifh 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually  about  the  confidence  of 
oil,  or  a  little  thicker  :  when  long  kept,  it  becomes 
nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clearnefs  -,  but 
has  not  been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as  moft  of 
the  other  reflnous  juices  do.  We  fometimes  meet 
with  a  thick  fort  of  balfam  of  copaiba,  which  is  not  at 
all  tranfparent,  or  much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing,  and 
generally  has  a  portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  the 
bottom.  This  fort  is  probably  either  adultered  by 
the  mixture  of  other  fubftances,  or  has  been  extracted 
by  coction  from  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree  :  its 
fmell  and  tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than  thofe  of  the 
genuine  balfam.  Pure  balfam  of  copaiba  diffolves  en- 
tirely in  rectified  fpirit,  efpecially-if  the  menftruum  be 
previoudy  alkalized  :  the  folution  has  a  very  fragrant 
fmell.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  a  limpid  eiTential  oil ;  and  in  a  ftrong  heat,  without 
addition,  a  blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  copaiba  is  an  ufeful  corroborating  de- 
tergent medicine,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation. It  ftrengthens  the  nervous  fyftem,  tends  to 
loofen  the  belly,  in  large  dofes  proves  purgative,  pro- 
motes urine,  and  cleanfes  and  heals  exulcerations  in 
the  urinary  paffages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  perform 
more  effectually  than  any  of  the  other  balfams.  Fuller 
obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely  bitter 
tafte,    but  not  a  violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets 
and  the  fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a  vulnerary.  The 
author  abovementioned  recommends  it  likewife  in  dy- 
fenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies,  in  difeafes  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs,  and  in  an  acrimonious  or  putrefcent 
ftate  of  the  juices  :  he  fays,  he  has  known  very  danger- 
ous coughs,  which  manifeftly  threatened  a  confump- 
tion,  cured  by  the  ufe  of  this  balfam  alone  ;  and  that, 
Eorwithflanding  its  being  hot  and  bitter,  it  has  good 
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effects  even  in  hectic   cafes.     Moft    phyficians  fcem  Ccpaifu-a 
now,   however,  l0  confider   balfams  and  relins  100  hi-  il 

mulant  to  be  ventured  on  in  phthifical  affections.  Coparce- 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  20  or  20  ^  v'"*' 
drops,  though  fome  direct  60  or  mote.  It  may  be 
conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  elseofaccharum,  or 
in  that  of  an  emuhion,  into  v\  hich  it  may  be  reduced  by 
triturating  it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a  thick  mu- 
cilage oi  gum-arabic,till  they  are  well  incorporated,ar,d 
then  gradually  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

COPAIFERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  raoco- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  there 
are  four  petals  ;  the  legumen  ovate  ;  one  feed  with  an 
arillus  or  coat  refembling  a  berry.  We  know  but  of 
one  fpecies,  the  balfamum,  being  that  which  yields  the 
copaiba  balfam  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
This  trees  grow  near  a  village  called  Jyapel,  in  the 
province  of  Antiochi,  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies 
about  ten  days  journey  from  Carthagena.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  theie  trees  in  the  wToods  about  this 
village,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet. 
Some  of  thefe  trees  do  not  yield  any  of  the  balfam  ; 
thofe  which  do,  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  ridge  which 
runs  along  their  trunks.  Thefe  trees  are  wounded  in 
the  centre,  and  they  place  calabafh  fhells,  or  fome  o- 
ther  veflels,  to  the  wounded  part  to  receive  the  balfam, 
which  will  all  flow  out  in  a  fhert  time.  One  of  thefe 
trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  gallons  of  balfam  :  but  tho' 
they  will  thrive  well  after  being  tapped,  yet  they  ne- 
ver afford  any  more  balfam. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal,  is  a  gum  of 
the  refmous  kind  brought  from  New  Spain,  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  a  tree  *  which  grows  in  thefe  parts.  *  JRhus  Ce- 
lt comes  to  us    in   irregular  maifes,    fome  of  which  taUinum* 
are  tranfparent,  and  of  clifferent  fhades   as  to  colour, 
from  alight  yellow   to  a  deep  brown.     Some    pieces 
are   whitilh   and    femitranfparent.     To-  the    fmell  it 
is  more  agreeable  than  frankincenfe  :  but  hath  nei- 
ther the  folubility  in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  in 
fpirit  of  wine  common  to  refins,  at  leaf!  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree.     By  thefe    properties    it  refembles 
amber  ;  which  has  induced  fome  to  think  it  a  mineral 
bitumen  refembling  that  fubftance.     In  diftillation  it 
yields  an  oil,  which  like  mineral  petrolea  is  indillblu- 
ble  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Copal  itfelf  is  loluble  in  the  effen- 
tial  oils,  particularly  in  that  of  lavender,  but  not  eafily 
in  the  expreffed  ones.     It  may,  however,  be  diflblved 
in  linfeed  oil  by  digeftion,  with  a  heat  very  little  lefs 
than  is  fufficient  to  boil  or  decompofe  the  oil.     This 
folution,  diluted  with  fpirit  of    turpentine,    forms    a 
beautiful  tranfparent  varnifh,    which  when  properly 
applied,  and  (lowly  dried,   is  very  hard  and  durable. 
This  varnifh  is  applied    to   fnuff-boxes,  tea-boards, 
andother  utenfils.     It  preferves  and  gives  luftre  to 
paintings,  and  greatly   reftores  the  decayed  colours 
of  old  pictures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks  and  rendering 
thefurfaces  capable  of  reflecting  light  more  uniformly. 
COPARCENARY,    the  fhare  or  quota  of  a    co- 
parcener. 

COPARCENERS,  (from  con  and partlceps ,  "part- 
ner ;"),  or  Parceners  ;  fuch  as  have  equal  portions 
in  the  inheritance  of  their  anceftor. 
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Coparceners  are  fo  either  by  kv/  or  cufloin.  Copar- 
ceners by  law,  are  the  iiiue  female  ;  which,  iii  default 
of  a  male  heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  aii- 
ceftor.  Coparceners  by  cuftom,  are  thole  who,  by  fome 
peculiar  ciiftonr  of  the  country,  challenge  equal  parts  i.a 
f.tch  lands  ;  as  in  Kent,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind. 
The  crown  of  England  is  not  fubject  to  coparcenary. 

COPE,  an  ecclefiaftieal  ornament,  ufually  worn 
by  chanters  and  fubchanters,  when  they  officiate  in 
Solemnity.  It  reaches  from  the  Qioulders  to  the  feet. 
The  ancients  called  it  pluviale.- — The  word  is  alio  ufdd 
for  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  houfe,  &c. 

Cope  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  enftom  or  tri- 
bute due  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the  foil,  out  of  the 
lead-mines  in  fome  part  of  Berbyihire,  England  ;  of 
which Manlove  faith  thus: 

Egrcfs  ami  regrefs  to  the  Icing's  highway, 
The  miners  have-  ;  and  lot  and  cops  they  pay  : 
The  thirteenth  difii  of  ere  within  their  nvne, 
To  the  lord,  for  lot,  they  pay  at  meafuring  time  ; 
Sixpence  a  load  for  coj->e  the  lord  demands, 
And  that  is  paid  to  the    burghotaJier,s  hands. 

This  word  by  doomfday-book,  as  Mr  Hagar  hath  in- 
terpreted it,  fignifies  a  hill  :  and  cope  is  taken  for  the 
fupreme  cover,  as  the  cope  of  heaven. 

COPEL.     See  Cupel. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  ihore  of  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  upon  a  fine  bay  of  the  Baltic  fea,  not  far 
from  the  ftrait  called  the  Sound.  E.  Long.  15.  o.  N. 
Lat.    55.  30. 

The  precife  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  dis- 
puted ■,  but  the  inoft  probable  account  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  from  a  caftlebuilt  on  the  fpot  in  the  year  1168, 
as  a  protection  againft  the  pirates  which  at  that  time 
fwarmed  in  the  Baltic.  The  convenieucy  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  fecurity  afForded  by  the  caftle,  foon  in- 
duced a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  to  refort 
thither  :  but  it  was  not  diftinguiihed  by  the  royal  refi- 
dence  until  1443, during  the  reign  of  Chriftopher  of  Ba- 
varia ;  fmce  which  period  it  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
and  beautified,  and  is  become  the  capital  of  Denmark. 

Copenhagen  is  the  heft  built  city  of  the  north  ;  for 
although  Peterfburgh  excels  it  in  fuperb  edifices,  yet, 
as  it  contains  no  wooden  houfes,  it  does  not  difplay 
that  finking  contrail  of  meannefs  and  magnificence, 
but  in  general  exhibits  a  more  equable  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance. The  town  is  furrounded  towards  the  land 
with  regular  ramparts  and  bafiions,  a  broad  ditch  full 
of  water,  and  a  few  outworks  :  its  circumference 
meafures  between  four  and  five  miles.  The  Streets  are 
well  paved,  with  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  but  too  nar- 
row and  inconvenient  for  general  ufe.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  j  and  a  few  are  of 
free-flone  brought  from  Germany.  The  houfes  of  the 
nobility  are  in  general  fplendid,  and  conftructed  in  the 
Italian  ftyle  of  architecture  :  the  palace,  which  was 
erected  by  Chriftian  VI.  is  a  large  pile  of  building  • 
the  front  is  of  ftone,  and  the  wings  of  brick  ftuc- 
coed  ;  the  fuite  of  apartments  is  princely ;  but  the 
external  appearance  is  more  grand  than  elegant. 

The  bufy  fpirit  of  commerce  is  vilible  in  this  city, 
which  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  haven 
is  always  crowded  with  merchant  mips  ;  and  the  fireets 
arc  interfered  by  broad  canals,  which  bring  the  mer- 
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chandize  clofe  to  the  warehoufes  that  line  the  quays.  Copcrni- 
This  city  owes  its  principal  beauty  to  a  dreadful  fire  in  can, 
1  7  jo,  that  deftroyed  five  churches  and  67  fireets,  which  CoPei?»i 
have  been  fmce  rebuilt  in  the  modern  fi/le.  1  he  new 
part  of  the  town,  railed  by  the  late  King  Frederic  V. 
is  extremely  beautiful,  Scarcely  inferior  to  Bath.  It 
confifts  of  an  octagon,  containing  four  uniform  and 
elegant  buildings  of  hewn  fione,  and  of  four  broad 
Streets  leading  to  it  in  oppofite  directions.  In  the 
1  tidd'e  of  the  area  Hands  an  equeftrian  flame  cf  Fre- 
deric V.  in  bronze,  as  big  as  life,  which  coft  8o,ocol. 
The  Royal  Mufeum,  or  Cabinet  of  Rarities,  merits 
the  attention  of  travellers.  This  collection,  which 
was  begun  by  Frederic  III.  is  depolited  in  eight  apart- 
ments, and  ranged  in  the  following  order :  animals, 
Shells,  minerals,  paintings,  antiquities,  medals,  drelfes, 
arms  and  implements  of  the  Laplanders. 

Part  of  Copenhagen,  which ,is  called  Chr'tftianfhafen^ 
is  built  upon  the  Lie  of  Amak,  which  generally  at- 
tracts the  curiofity  of  foreigners;  (feeA.vAK).  From 
this  place,  to  which  the  main  city  is  joined  by  a  bridge, 
themarkets  are  fuppliedwith  fowl,  beef,  mutton,  veni- 
fbn,  corn,  and  culinaiy  vegetables,  which  are  produced 
here  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

COPER.  NIC  AN,  in  general,  Something  belonging 
to  Copernicus.     Kence, 

Copers 'icax  Syflem  or  Hypothecs,  that  fyftem  of  the 
world,  wherein  the  fun  isfuppofed  to  reft  in  the  centre, 
and  the  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipSea 
round  him.     See  Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS (Nicolaus),  an  eminent aftronomer, 
was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia,  Jan.  10.  1472.  He 
was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  home; 
and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  where  he  ftudied 
philofophy  and  phylic.  His  genius  in  the  mean  time 
was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  pur- 
fued  through  all  its  various  branches.  He  Set  out  for 
Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age ;  but  Itaid  at  Bo- 
nonia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with  the  cele- 
brated aftronomer  of  that  place,  Dominicus  Maria; 
whofe  converfation,  however,  and  company,  he  affec- 
ted, not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  affiftant  to  him  in 
making  his  observations.  From  thence  he  patted  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  no  Sooner  arrived  than  he  was 
conlidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Rcgiomonta- 
nus;  and  acquired  in  Ihort  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics,  which  he 
taught  for  a  long  time  with  great  applaufe.  He  alfo 
made  fome  aftronormcal  obfervations  there  about  the 
year  1500.  Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years 
after,  he  began  to  apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathe- 
matics to  correct  the  fyftem  of  aftronomy  which  then 
prevailed.  He  fet  himfelf  to  collect  all  the  books 
which  had  been  written  by  philofophers  and  afirono- 
mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypothefes  they 
had  invented  fcr  the  Solution  of  the  celeftial  pheno- 
mena ;  to  try  if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difco- 
vered,  and  a  more  juft  and  exquifite  harmony  in  its  mo- 
tions eftablifhed,  than  what  the  aftronomers  of  thefe 
times  fo  eafily  admitted.  But  ofalltheirhypothcfesnone 
pleafed  him  fo  well  as  the  Pythagorean,  which  made 
the  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  fuppofed 
the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun,  but  round 
its  own  axis  alfo.     He    thought  he  difcerned  much 
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Copernicus,  beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this;  and  that  all 
Cophti.     that  embarrafiment  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and 

w — " excentrics,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hypothecs, 

would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyftem,  then,  he  began  to  conlider,  and  to  write 
upon,  when  he  was  about  35  years  of  age.  He  em- 
ployed himfclf  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  care- 
fully ;  in  making  mathematical  calculations  -,  in  exa- 
mining the  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  and  in  making 
new  ones  of  his  own  ;  and  after  more  than  20  years 
chiefly  fpent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to 
perfection,  and  cftablifhed  that  fyftem  of  the  world 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  univerfally  re- 
ceived, (fee  Astronomy,  n°  22.)  His  fyftem,  how- 
ever, was  then  looked  upon  as  a  moft  dangerous  here- 
fy  :  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  priibn  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  and  not  fnffered  to  come  out  till  he  had 
recanted  his  opinion  ;  that  is,  till  he  had  renounced  the 
teftimony  of  his  fenfes.  He  died  the  24th  of  May 
1543,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of 
Worms  by  his  mother's  brother,  Lucas  Wazelrodius, 
who  was  bifliop  of  that  place.  He  was  not  only  the 
greateft  of  aftronomers,  but  a  perfect  mafter  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues;  to  all  which  he  joined  the 
greateft  piety  and  innocence  of  manners. 

Copernicus,  the  name  of  an  aftronomical  instru- 
ment invented  by  Mr  Whifton,  to  exhibit  the  motion 
and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fecon- 
dary.  It  is  built  upon  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and  for 
that  reafon  called  by  his  name. 

COPHTI,  Cophts,  or  Copti,  a  name  given  to 
the  Chriftians  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  the  feet  of  Jaco- 
bites. 

The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  the  origin 
and  orthography  of  the  word  ;  fome  write  it  Cophti, 
others  Cophtites,  Cophtitas,  Copts,  &c.  Scaliger  de- 
rives the  name  from  Coptos,  an  anciently  celebrated 
town  of  Egypt,  the  metropolis  of  the  Thebaid.  Kir- 
cher  refutes  this  opinion,  and  maintains,  that  the  word 
originally  fignifies  "  cut"  and  "  circumfcribed;"  and 
was  given  thefe  people  by  the  Mahometans,  by  way  of 
reproach,  becaufe  of  their  practice  of  circumcifmg  : 
but  P.  Sollier,  another  Jefuit,  refutes  this  opinion. 
Scaliger  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  derived 
the  word  from  Aiyunr®*,  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt, 
by  retrenching  the  iirft  fyllable  :  but  this  opinion,  too, 
P.  Sollier  difpntes.  John  de  Leo  and  others  fay,  that 
the  Egyptians  anciently  called  their  country  Elchibth, 
or  Clbih,  from  Cibth  their  iirft  king,  whence  Cophtite, 
&c.  others  fay  from  Cobtim  fecond  king  of  Egypt. 
Vanfleb  derives  the  word  Copht  from  Copt  fon  of 
Mifraim,  grandfon  of  Noah.  All  thefe  etymologies 
P.  Sollier  rejects,  on  this  principle,  that  were  they  true, 
the  Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be  called  Cophti; 
whereas,  in  effect,  none  but  the  Chriftians,  and  among 
thofe  none  but  the  Jacobites,  bear  the  name,  the 
Melchites  not  being  comprehended  under  it.  Hence 
he  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  the  name  Jacobite, 
retrenching  the  firft  fyllable  ;  whence,  Cobite,  Cobea, 
Copta,  and  Cophta. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch  who  refides  at  Cairo, 

but  he  takes  his  title  from   Alexandria;    he  has  no 

archbifhop  under  him,  but    11   or  12  bifhops.     The 

reft  of  the  clergy,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  is  com- 
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pofed  of  the  orders  of  St  Anthony,  St  Paul,  and  St 
Macarius,  who  have  each  their  monasteries.  Befides  x 
the  orders  of  priefts,  deacons,  and  iubdeacons,  the 
Cophts  have  likewife  archimandrites,  the  dignity 
whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremo- 
nies of  a  Strict  ordination.  This  makes  a  considerable 
difference  among  the  priefts  ;  and  befides  the  rank 
and  authority  it  gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religi- 
ous, it  comprehends  the  degree  and  functions  of  arck- 
pricfts.  Eya  cuftom  of  600  years  ftanding,  ifaprieft 
elected  bifliop  be  not  already  archimandrite,  that  dig- 
nity muft  be  conferred  on  him  before  epifcopal  ordi- 
nation. The  fecond  perfon  among  the  clerpy,  after 
the  patriarch,  is  the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who 
alfo  relides  at  Cairo,  becaufe  of  the  few  Cophts  at  Je- 
rufalem ;  he  is,  in  effect,  little  more  than  the  bifliop 
of  Cairo  :  only  he  goes  to  Jerufalem  every  Eafter, 
and  viiits  fome  other  places  in  Paleitine  near  Egypt, 
which  own  his  jurifdiction.  To  him  belongs  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Cophtic  church,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  patriarchal  fee. 

To  be  elected  patriarch,  it  is  neceffary  the  perfon 
have  lived  all  his  life  in  continence  :  it  is  he  confers 
the  bishopries.  To  be  elected  bifliop,  the  perfon 
muft  be  in  the  celibate  ;  or,  if  he  have  been  married, 
it  muft  not  be  above  once.  The  priefts  and  inferior 
miniftcrs  are  allowed  to  be  married  before  ordination  ; 
but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as  Ludolphus  erroneoufly 
obferves.  They  have  a  great  number  of  deacons,  and 
even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  children.  None 
but  the  loweft  rank  among  the  people  commence  ec- 
clefiaftics  ;  whence  arifes  the  exceflive  ignorance  found 
among  them  :  yet  the  refpect  of  the  laity  towards 
the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  Their  office  is  longer 
than  the  Roman  office,  and  never  changes  in  any 
thing  :  they  have  three  liturgies,  which  they  vary  oc- 
cafionally. 

The  monaftic  life  is  in  great  efteem  among  the 
Cophts  :  to  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  re- 
quired the  confent  of  the  bifliop.  The  religious 
Cophts  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  chaftity  ;  renounce 
the  world,  and  live  with  great  aufterity  in  deferts  : 
they  are  obliged  to  deep  in  their  clothes  and  their 
girdle,  on  a  mat  ftretched  on  the  ground  ;  and  to 
proftrate  themfelves  every  evening  150  times,  with 
their  face  and  breaft  on  the  ground.  They  are  all, 
both  men  and  women,  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  the 
people  ;  and  live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are  proper- 
ly hofpitals  ;  and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to 
beggary. 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the 
Cophts  to  the  following  heads  :  1.  That  they  put 
away  their  wives,  and  efpoufe  others  while  the  firft  arc 
living.  2.  That  they  have  feven  facraments;  viz.  bap- 
tifm,  the  eucharift,  confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  faff- 
ing, and  prayer.  3.  That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
proceed  from  the  Son.  4.  That  they  only  allow  of  three 
oecumenical  councils  ;  that  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephefus.  5.  That  they  only  allow  of  one  nature, 
will,  and  operation,  in  Jefns  Chrift,  after  the  union  of 
the  humanity  with  the  divinity.  For  their  errors  in 
difcipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  1.  To  the  practice 
of  circumcifmg  the'ir  children  before  baptifm,  which 
has  obtained  among  them  from  the  12th  century. 
2.  To  their  ordaining  deacons  at  five  vears  of  age. 
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Cophti,     3.  To  their  allowing  of  marriage  in  the  fecond  degree. 
Cophtic,    4.  To  their  forbearing  to  eat  blood  :   to  which  lbme 
u add  their  belief  of  a  baptifm  by  fire,  which  they  con- 
fer by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  their  forehead  or  checks. 

! Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  Ihow  that  many  of 

them  are  rather  ahufes  of  particular  perfons  than 
doctrines  of  the  feet.  This  teems  to  be  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  their  polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marrying 
in  the  fecond  degree,  and  the  baptifm  of  fire  :  for  cir- 
cnmcilion,  it  is  not  pradtifed  as  a  ceremony  of  reli- 
gion, nor  as  of  any  divine  appointment,  but  merely 
as  a  cuflom  which  they  derive  from  the  Ifhmael- 
ites  ;  and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  had  its  ori- 
gin from  a  view  to  health  and  decency  in  thofe  hot 
countries. 

The  Cophts,  at  different  times,  have  made  feveral 
re-unions  with  the  Latins  ;  but  always  in  appearance 
only,  and  under  fome  neceffity  of  their  affairs.  In  the 
time  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  a  Syrian  was  difpatched  to 
Rome  from  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  letters 
to  that  pope  ;  wherein  he  acknowledged  his  authority, 
and  promifed  obedience ;  defiring  a  perfon  might  be 
difpatched  to  Alexandria,  to  treat  about  a  re-union  of 
his  church  to  that  of  Rome  :  purfuant  to  which, 
Pius  IV.  fuccelfor  to  Paul,  chofe  F.  Roderic,  a  Jefuit, 
whom  he  difpatched  in  1561,  in  quality  of  apoftolical 
nuncio.  But  the  Jefuit,  upon  a  conference  with  two 
Cophts  deputed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  patriarch, 
was  made  to  know,  that  the  titles  of  father  of  fathers, 
paftor  of  paftors,  and  inafter  of  all  churches,  which 
the  patriarch  had  beftowed  on  the  pope  in  his  letters, 
were  no  more  than  mere  matters  of  civility  and  com- 
pliment ;  and  that  it  was  in  this  manner  the  patriarch 
ufed  to  write  to  his  friends:  they  added,  that  fince 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  fe- 
veral patriarchs  independent  of  one  another,  each  was 
chief  and  matter  of  his  own  church.  This  was  the 
anfwer  the  patriarch  gave  the  pope,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  mm  of  money  remitted  to  him  from  Rome, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  conful. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic,  the  language  of  the 
Cophts,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  mix- 
ed with  a  great  deal  of  Greek,  the  characters  it  is 
written  in  being  all  Greek.  It  has  a  form  and  con- 
struction peculiar  to  itfelf:  it  has  ne  inflections  of  the 
nouns  or  verbs  ;  but  expreffes  number,  cafe,  gender, 
perfon,  mood,  tenfe,  and  poffeffive  pronouns,  by  letters 
and  particles  prefixed. 

F.  Kircher  is  the  firft  who  publifhed  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Cophtic.  There  is  not  known  any 
book  extant  in  the  Cophtic,  except  tranflations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  ecclefiaftical  offices;  or  others 
that  have  relation  thereto,  as  dictionaries,  &c. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer  found  but 
in  books  ;  the  language  now  ufed  throughout  the 
country  is  Arabic.  The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kircher 
maintains  to  be  a  mother-tongue,  and  independent  of 
all  others,  had  been  much  altered  by  the  Greek  :  for 
befides  that  it  has  borrowed  all  its  characters  from  the 
Greek,  with  a  very  little  variation,  a  great  number  of 
the  words  are  pure  Greek.  Voffius,  indeed,  afferts, 
that  there  was  no  Cophtic  language  till  after  Egypt 
became  fubject  to  the  Arabs.  The  language,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic :  the  very 
name  thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till  after  the  Arabs 


were  mailers  of  the  country.     But  this,  M.  Simon  ob-    Cophtic 
ferves,  proves  nothing  ;  except  that  what  was  ancient-  S 

ly  called  Egyptian,  has  fince  by  the  Arabs  been  called  Copper. 
Cophtic,  by  a  corruption  offpecch.  There  are,  it  is  v"""  " 
true,  Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic  ;  yet  this  by  no 
means  proves  but  that  there  was  a  language  before 
that  time,  either  Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Pietro  de  la 
Valle  obferves,  that  the  Cophts  have  entirely  loft 
their  ancient  tongue  ;  that  it  is  now  no  longer  under- 
ftood  among  them  ;  that  they  have  nothing  extant 
therein  but  fome  facred  books ;  and  that  they  ftill  fay 
mafs  in  it. 

All  their  other  books  have  been  tranflated  into 
Arabic,  which  is  their  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  this  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  originals  to  be  loft  :  it  is  added,  that  they 
rehearfe  the  epiftles  and  gofpels  in  the  mafs  twice  ; 
once  in  Arabic  and  once  in  Cophtic.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  F.  Vanfleb,  the  Cophts  fay  the  mafs  in  Arabic, 
all  but  the  epiftles  and  gofpels,  which  they  rehearfe 
both  in  that  and  Cophtic. 

Cophtic  Bible.     See  Bible. 

Cophtic  Liturgies  are  three ;  one  attributed  to  Bafil, 
another  to  St  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril  :  they 
are  tranflated  into  Arabic  for  the  ufe  of  the  priefls 
and  people. 

CGPIATA,  under  the  weftern  empire,  a  grave-dig- 
ger. In  the  firft  ages  of  the  church  there  were  clerks 
deftintd  for  this  employment.  In  the  year  357,  Con- 
ftantine  made  a  law  in  favour  of  the  priefls  copiatse, 
/.  e.  of  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  interments  ;  where- 
by he  exempts  them  from  the  luftral  contribution 
which  all  other  traders  paid.  It  was  under  him  alfo 
that  they  firft  began  to  be  called  copiata,  q.  d.  clerks 
deitined  for  bodily  labour,  from  xc^-oc,  or  Htnujfcindoy 
cado,ferio,  *f  I  cut,  beat,"  &c.  Before  that  time  they 
were  called  decani  and  letficarii ;  perhaps  becaufe  they 
were  divided  by  decads  or  tens,  each  whereof  had  a 
bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the  dead  bodies.  Their 
place  among  the  clerks  was  the  next  in  order  before 
the  chantors. 

COPING  of  a  wall,  the  top  or  cover  of  a  wall,  made 
floping  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Coving  over,  in  carpentry,  a  fort  of  hanging  over, 
not  fquare  to  its  upright,  but  beveling  on  its  under 
fide  till  it  end  in  an  edge. 

COPIST,  in  diplomatic  fcience,  fignifics  a  tran- 
fcribcr  or  copier  of  deeds,  books,  &c. 

COPPA,  in  law,  a  cop  or  cock  of  grafs,  hay,  or 
corn,  divided  into  titheable  portions  ;  as  the  tenth 
cock,  &c.  This  word  in  ftrictnefs  denotes  the  ga- 
thering or  laying  up  the  corn  in  cops  or  heaps,  as  the 
method  is  for  barley  or  oats,  &c.  not  bound  up,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  fairly  and  ju(Uy  tithed  :  and  in  Kent 
in  England  they  ftill  retain  the  word,  a  cop  or  cap  of 
hay,  itraw,  &c. 

COPPEL.     See  Cupel. 

COPPER,  the  fineft  of  the  imperfect  metals,  called 
by  the  alchemifts  Venus,  on  account  of  its  facility  of 
uniting  with  a  great  number  of  different  metallic  fub- 
flances.  Its  colour,  when  pure,  is  pale  red,  and  its 
fpecific  gravity  from  8.7  to  9.3,  which  depends  not 
only  on  its  degree  of  purity,  but  alfo  on  its  condenfa- 
tion  by  hammering.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  Japan 
copper  is  to  water  as  0000  to  1000 ;  but  that  of  the 
Swedifh    kinds   only    8784  or  8843.— The   colour, 
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Copper,  when  clean,  is  very  brilliant,  but  it  is  extremely  liable 
* — * '  to  tarnifh.  It  has  a  difagreeable  fmeil,  very  percep- 
tible on  friction  or  en  being  heated  :  its  taite  is  flip- 
tic  and  naufeous,  but  lefs  perceptible  than  that  of  iron. 
Its  tenacity,  ductility,  and  hardnefs,  arc  very  confider- 
able,  and  its  elaftichy  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other 
metal  except  fleel.  From  this  kit  quality  mailes  of 
the  metal  emit  a  loud  and  lafting  found  when  flruck; 
and  this  more  efpecially  when  call  into  a  proper  form, 
viz.  fuch  an  one  as  may  make  the  metal  vibrate  in  the 
moft  funple  manner  poffible.  Thus,  if  call  into  the 
hollow  form  of  a  bell,  without  any  cracks  or  imper- 
fections, an  uniform  tone  will  be  produced  by  it  ;  or 
at  leaft  the  tones  produced  by  a  ftroke  will  confift 
ofafingle  predominant  one,  and  of  others  that  have 
an  agreement  with  it.  When  broken  by  often  bend- 
ing backward  and  forward,  it  appears  internally  of  a 
dull  red  colour  without  any  brightnefs,  and  of  a  fine 
granulated  texture  ;  not  ill  refembling,  as  Cramer  ob- 
ferves,  fome  kinds  of  earthen  ware.  It  continues 
malleable  in  a  red  heat,  and  in  this  (late  extends  much 
more  eafily  than  when  cold  ;  but  has  not  that  valuable 
quality  of  iron,  by  which  two  pieces  cohere  together 
when  heated  to  a  great  degree.  In  a  heat  far  below 
ignition,  the  furface  of  a  piece  of  polilhed  copper 
becomes  covered  with  various  ranges  of  prifmatic  co- 
lours ;  the  red  of  each  order  being  neareft  to  the  end 
which  has  been  moil  heated.  Reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, or  even  to  filings,  and  thrown  acrofs  aflame,  it  pro- 
duces blue  or  green  colours,  whence  its  ufe  in  fire- 
works. It  requires  a  fierce  heat  to  melt  it  ;  lefs,  ac- 
•  See  Che-  cording  to  Mr  Wedgewood,  than  gold  or  filver*,  but 
miftry,  more  according  to  fome  other  metallurgies. — It  is  re- 
»°  104-  markably  impatient  of  moiflure  when  in  aftateoffu- 
fion,  and  the  contact  even  of  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
water  will  caufe  a  valt  mafs  of  melted  metal  to  be 
thrown  about  with  incredible  violence,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  not  only  of  the  byflanders  but  even  of  the 
flrongeft  furnaces  and  buildings.  Effects  of  this  kind 
are  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  fo  (light  a  caufe  as  the 
workman  {pitting  in  a  furnace  full  of  melted  copper. 
Copper  is  found  in  the  bowels  of.  the  earth  in  the 
1  following  ftates. 
-Nativecop-  j.  Native  copper,  having  the  red  colour,  the  mal- 
fer-  leability,  and  all  the  other   properties  of  the  metal. 

It  is  diftinguifhed,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy,  into  two 
kinds ;  copper  of  the  firft  formation,  and  copper  of 
the  fecond  formation  or  cementation.  The  copper 
of  the  firft  formation  is  difperfed  in  laminse  or  fibres, 
in  gangue  almoft  always  quartzofe  ;  fome  of  its  cry- 
ftals  refcmble  a  kind  cf  vegetation,  but  other  fpeci- 
mens  are  in  maffes  or  grains.  Copper  of  cementation 
is  commonly  in  grains  or  fuperficial  laminse,  on  ftones 
or  on  iron  :  this  laft  appears  to  have  been  depofited 
in  waters  containing  vitriol  ot  copper  which  has  been 
a  precipitated  by  iron.  Native  copper  is  found  in  many 
Where  places  of  Europe  ;  particularly  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  ;  at  St  Bell  in  Lyons  ; 
at  Norberg  in  Sweden,  and  Newfol  in  Hungary.  It 
it  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  America. — 
Mr  Kirwan  fays,  it  is  met  with  either  of  its  own  pe- 
culiar colour  or  blackifh  or  grey;  and  that  either  in 
grains  or  in  large  fhapelefs  folid  lumps  ;  in  a  foliated, 
capillary,  or  arborefcent  form,  or  cryftallized  in  qua- 
drangular pyramids,  in  or  on  clay,  chiftus,  quartz,  fiuors 


found. 


zcolytcs,  &c.    He  accounts  fir  its  origin  byfnppofirig    Copr.er. 

it  to  have  been   originally  precipitated  by  iron  from  * ' 

waters  which  held  it  in  foluiion,  which  a  the  purtit 
iort  :  but  in  many  cafes  it  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  manner  ;  and  then  this  fort  is  never 
very  pure,  but  mixed  with  gold,  filver,  or  iron,  or 
with  fulphiar;  which  laft  combination  is  called  black 
copper. 

_  Native  copper  is  found  in  very  confiderable  quan- 
tities at  Cape  Lizard  in  Cornwall  :  if  is  formed  into 
threads  or  branches,  and  lies  in  veins  of  fome  thick - 
nefs,  contained  in  blackifh  terpentine  mixed  with 
brownifh  red,  and  covered  externally  with  a  greenifh 
nephrites,  partly  adherent  to  it  and  partly  loofe. 
Native  copper,  in  large  lumps,  has  alfo  been  found  in 
the  fame  rocks  :  but  a  more  confiderable  quantity  is 
.  found  at  Huel  Virgin  in  the  fame  county.  Here  it 
fhoots  into  various  branches  and  in  various  directions: 
the  pieces  fcem  to  be  formed  of  fmall  rhomboidal 
cryftals  intei fperfed  with  quartz,  the  impreffious  of 
which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  copper  irfelf ;  from  whence 
we  might  conclude  that  the  quartz  exified  before  the 
metal.  Some  of  thefe  lumps  of  native  copper  have 
been  found  in  this  fpot  that  weighed  from  20  to  30 
pounds  ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  1785  there  were 
no  lefs  than  28  millions  of  pounds  of  rich  copper  ore 
extracted  from  this  mine.  At  a  place  called  Caiar- 
rach,  contiguous  to  Huel  Virgin,  fome  cryftallized  na- 
tive copper  has  been  found,  with  the  transparent  vitre- 
ous copper  ore,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  cryftallized 
in  octahedrons  of  a  ruby  colour;  though  the  latter 
now  begins  to  be  very  fcarce.  Near  this  place  alfo  2 
compact  native  copper  is  found  in  lumps  of  a  fpheri- 
cal  form  ;  the  copper  either  ftill  in  its  metallic  form, 
or  beginning  to  be  transformed  into  red  copper-glafs, 
imbedded  in  decayed  granite.  Native  copper  of  -a 
tender  and  mofs-like  form,  united  to  vitreous  ruby 
copper  ore,  cryftallized  in  rhombs,  is  found  in  the 
cliftsofthe  mountains  compofed  of  killas,  near  Pol- 
dry. — An  indurated  iron-clay  has  lately  been  found 
under  the  furface  of  the  fea  in  the  Faro  ides,  in  which 
there  isfcattered  a  zeolite  with  native  copper.  « 

II.  Mineralized  by  fixed  air  ;  of  which  there  are  fe-  Different 
veral  varieties.  i.Red  copper,  or  hepatic  oreofcop-  ores  mine- 
per.  This  is  known  by  its  red  dufky  colour,  fimilar  ralized 
to  that  of  the  fcales  beat  off  from  copper  by  hammer-  w. 
ing.  It  is  feldom  met  with,  and  then  is  generally 
mixed  with  native  copper  and  mountain  green.  Some- 
times it  is  cryftallized  in  octahedrons  or  filky  fibres, 
and  is  called  flowers  of  copper.  Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that 
it  is  fometimes  met  with  in  a  loofe  form,  and  generally 
called  copper  ochre  ;  but  is  ufually  of  a  moderate  hard- 
nefs,  though  brittle  ;  fometimes  cryftallized  and  trans- 
parent, either  in  a  capillary  form,  or  in  cubes,  prifms,  or 
pyramids ;  it  effervefces  with  acids,  and  is  found  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Germany.  According  to 
Mr  Fontana,  100  parts  of  it  contain  73  of  copper,  26 
of  fixed  air,  and  one  of  water.  Mr  Kirwan  difiin- 
ojuiflies  the  hepatic  ore  as  being  of  a  brown  colour. 
ft  "  contains  a  variable  proportion  of  iron  or  pyrites, 
and  fometimes  fulphurated  copper  ;  and  hence  affords 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  oft£u  iridefcent" 
(we  fuppofe  mowing  the  colours  of  the  rainbow). 
2.  Earthy  copper,  mountain-green,  green  chryfocolla  or 
malachite.  The  laft,  according  to  Mr  Kirwan,looks  like 
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green  jafper,  but  lefs  hard,  and  does  not  ftrike  lire  of  copper  with  the  volatile  alkali  ;  from  which  he  af- 
vvith  fteel,  is  of  a  radiated  or  equable  texture,  gene-  firms  that  they  differ  only  in  their  degree  of  folubility  ; 
rally  of  an  oval  form,  and  the  iize  of  an  egg,  bat  he  likewife  thinks  that  the  malachites  is  produced  from 
fometimes  forming  capillary  filaments.  Mmchen-  this  blue,  which  he  calls  tranlparent  azure  copper  ore  ■  ', 
brook  fixes  its  fpecific  gravity  from  3.5  to  3.994.  it  but  molt  mineralogiits  are  of  a  different  opinion." 
is  fometimes  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and  gypfum.  Mr  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  100  parts  of  this  ore  con- 
According' to  Mr  Fontana,  100  parts  of  the  pur  eft  tain  about  69  of  copper,  29  of  aerial  acid,  and  2  of 
fort  contain  75  of  copper  and  25  of  aerial  acid  and  water.  Mr  Morveau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acai 
water.  Mountain  green  is  generally  found  in  a  loofe 
and  friable  ftate,  rarely  cryltallized  and  indurated,  of- 
ten mixed  with  calcareous  earth,  iron,  and  lomc  arfe- 
nic.  An  hundred  parts  of  the  pureit  kind  contain  72 
of  copper,  22  of  aerial  acid,  and  6  of  water. 

A  compact  green  copper  ore,  like  malachite,  mix- 
ed with  grey  copper  ore,  and  likewife  green  velvet-like 
copper    in  the    form  of  bunches,  are    found  at    Hucl 


Copper. 


Academy 
of  Dijon  for  1782,  has  fhown  that  the  calces  of  cop- 
per ore  determined  to  a  blue  rather  than  a  green  co- 
lour, by  a  greater  proportion  of  phlogifton.  - 

III.  Cupreous  ftor.es.    Thefe  are  the  turquoife  and  la-  Turquoife 
pis  arme?ius.    'J  he  former  of  thefe  is  improperly  called  and  lapis 
a  ftone,   being  the   tooth  of  an  animal  penetrated  by  armenus. 
the  blue  calx  of  copper.     It  lofes  its  colour  when  heat- 
ed ;  is  opaque,  of  a  lamellar  texture,  and  fufceptible 


Virginia  Cornwall.  At  Carrarach,  in  the  fame  conn-  of  a  fine  pohlh  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  from  2.5  to  2.908  ; 
ty,  is  found  alio  an  amorphous  green  copper  ore,  on  fome  are  of  a  deep  blue,  fome  more  white,  and  be- 
a  decayed   granite  ;    and  at  St   Menan,   the  fame   is     come  deeper  when   heated.     They   are  found  in  Per- 


found  ftratitied  betwixt  quartz,  and  covered  with  a 
browniih  iron.  Cronitedt  informs  us,  that  both  the 
green  and  blue  colours  of  copper  ores  depend  on  a 
menftruum,  and  therefore  may  be  often  edulcorated 
or  walhed  away.  In  Saalrield  they  find  alfo  a  fort  of 
green,  fomewh'at  indurated,  calcareous  fubftance,  con- 
taining copper  :  this,  when  broken,  looks  fat,  and 
fome  what  mining;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  refembles 
ajafper.  It  is  there  very  improperly  called  a green 
copper  glafs-ore.  Good  copper  is  made  of  it  ;  and, 
with  a  phlogiftic  fubftance,  without  being  ultulated, 
it  forms  a  kind  of  bell-metal  fit  for  being  employed 
for  that  purpole. 

The  malachite,  according  to  Mr  Fourcroy,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  Siberia,  compofing  beds,  fome  of 
which  reprefent  nipples  of  various  magnitudes.  Some 
fpecimens  are  compofed  of  needles,  converging  towards 
a  common  centre.  The  grain  of  malachite  is  iiimcient- 
ly  hard  to  take  a  fine  poliih,  and  is  therefore  formed 
into  toys  of  different  kinds  ;  but  as  it  is  frequently 
porous  and  full  of  unequal  cavities,  the  folid  pieces  of 
a  certain  lize  are  reckoned  valuable.  The  itrata  in 
which  it  is  found  are  often  of  different  fhades  of  green. 
The  mountain  green  is  a  true  ochre   of  copper,  of  a 


iia  and  in  Languedoc  in  France  ;  the  copper  may  be 
extracted  from  them  by  diftilled  vinegar.  Reaumur  in- 
forms us,  Mem.  Par.  1 715,  that  nitrous  acid  will  not  dif- 
folve  the  Perfian  turquoife,  though  it  will  that  of  France. 
The  lapis  armenus  has  calcareous  earth  or  gypfum  for 
its  bale ;  whence  it  fometimes  effervefces  with  acids 
and  fometimes'  not.  It  is  ufed  in  painting,  when 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  under  the  name  of  Bice. 
To  thefe  Mr  Fourcroy  adds  "  copper  mineralized  by 
the  muriatic  acid  and  united  to  clay."  This  ore  has 
been  confounded  with  talc;  and  it  was  expofed  to  fale 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1  784,  under  the  name  of  green 
mica.  It  confifls  of  fmall  beautifully  green  cryftals, 
or  fmall  brilliant  fcales.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr 
Forfter  in  the  mines  of  John  Georgenitadt ;  the  green 
cupreous  land  of  Peru  already  mentioned,  perhaps  be- 
longs to  the  fame  clals.  „ 

IV.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur,  with  fcarce  any  Coppermi- 
iron,  improperly  called  vitreous  copper  ore.     This  is  neralized 
of  a  deep  violet  grey,  greenifh  brown,  or  liver  colcur ;  by  fulphur. 
melting  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  ponderous,  fometimes 
flexible,  and  always  yielding  to  the  knife.    When  bro- 
ken it  appears  of  a  bright  golden  colour.     It  is  fome- 
times found  out  in  fhapelefsmafits,  fometimes  regularly 


more  or  lefs  deep  green,  not  heavy,  and  unequally  dif-     cryftallized  ;  is  much  more  fnfible  than  pure  copper, 


tributed  on  its  gangue  :  it  appears  to  be  combined 
with  the  cretaceous  acid.  Thet e  are  two  varieties  be- 
fides  the  malachite,  viz.  the  firnple  mountain  green, 
and  that  which  is  cryftallized,  or  the  filky  copper  ore 
of  China.  It  is  common  in  the  Hartz,  and  likewife 
in  China.  It  is  very  pure,  and  cryftallized  in  long 
filky  bundles  of  confiderable  folidity.  To  thefe  three 
ftates,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy,  we  may  add  a  beautiful  green 
fund,  brought  by  M.  Dombey  from  Peru,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  calx  of  this  metal  mixed  with  fand,  and 
containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  muriatic  acid. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  mountain- 
blue,  or  blue  chryfocolla.  This,  according  to  M. 
Fourcroy,  is  a  calx  of  copper  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
fometimes  regularly  formed  in  rhomboidal  prifmatic 
cryltals  of  a  fine  blue,  in  which  cafe  it  is  cjlled  azure 


and  has  a  fpecific  gravity  from  4.81  to  5.338.  It  is 
found  in  mines  of  other  copper  ores,  in  limeftone, 
fpar,  quartz,  mica,  and  clay  :  it  is  thericheft  of  all  the 
copper  ores  ;  affording  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, 10  or  12  of  fulphur,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of 
iron. 

V.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur  with  a  large  pro-  with  a 
portion  of  iron,  azure  copper  ore  ;   does  not  differ  from  large  pro- 
the  preceding  but  in  the  quantity  of  iron  it   contains,  portion  of 
which  fometimes  amounts  to  50  per  cent.     If  yields  uon' 
50  or  60  pounds  of  copper  per  hundred,  the  reft  being 
fulphur.     The  lefs  iron  this  ore  contains,  the  richer  it 
is  in   copper  ;   and  it  has  by  many   been  confounded 
with  indurated  mountain  blue. 
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VI.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur,  with  much  iron,  Yellow 
tlie  yellow  copper  ore,  or  yellow  pyrites.     The  colour  copper  ore, 
of  copper.     "'All   thefe  calces  of  copper  (fays   he)      of  this  is  yellow,  or  yellow  mixed  with  red  or  green,  or  Yellow 
appear    to  have    been  precipitated  from  vitriolic  folu-      or  variegated  like  a  pigeon's  neck  ;  it  is  inferior  in  Pyntes' 
turns  of  copper,   by  the   intermedium   of  calcareous      hardnefs  to  the  other  pyrites,  not  readily  giving  fire 
earths  through  which  the  waters  have  tranfuded.     M.      with  fteel  as  they  do.     It  is  fometimes  found  cryftal- 
Sage  confiders  thefe  blue  cepper  ores  as  combinations     lized,  and  fometimes  in  fhapelefs  maffes  ;  its  fpecific  ''  ' 

gravity 


Copper. 


II 

Arfenical 
or  grey 
copper  ore 


ia 
Brown  or 
blcudofe 
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gravity  is  about  4.16.  It  occurs  both  in  feparate  reaf- 
■^fes  and  embodied  in  ftones,  being  the  moft  common 
of  all  the  copper  ores.  The  cryltallized  kind  affords 
leaft  metal,  containing  only  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  iron.  It  is  generally  reddiih, 
and  is  in  fact  only  a  martial  pyrites  with  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  copper  ;  the  greenilh  yellow  contains  moil  ful- 
phur,  and  from  i>  to  20  per  cent,  of  copper;  the  pure 
yellow  contains  molt  copper,  viz.  from  20  to  30  per 
cent.  "  The  cupreous  pyrites  (fays  M.  Fourcroy)  of- 
ten prefent  very  brilliant  blue  or  violet  colours  at  their 
furface,  which  are  produced  by  the  decompolition  of 
their  principles :  they  are  then  called  chatoyant  ores  of 
copper,  or  ores  refembliug  the  peacock's  tail :  they 
commonly  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fulphur,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  iron,  and  are  not  rich  in  copper  ;  fuck  are 
the  ores  of  Derbyihire  in  England,  fome  of  thofe  of 
St  Bell  in  Lyons,  and  many  ores  of  All'atia,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Caulenoach  and  r'eldens." 

VII.  Copper  united  to  fulphur,  arfenic,  iron,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  lilver.     This  is  called  arfenical  or 

.grey  copper  ore,  and  is  of  a  white,  grey,  or  brown 
colour;  of  moderate  hardnefs,  very  brittle,  fometimes 
cryftallized,  and  often  of  an  indeterminate  figure.  It 
is  very  difficult  of  fulion,  and  more  ponderous  than 
the  former.  It  contains  from  35  to  60  per  cent,  of 
copper;  the  brown  is  the  richefh  in  copper;  the  white 
or  grey  contains  moft  arfenic  ;  and  if  the  lilver  it  con- 
tains exceed  1  or  2  per  cent,  it  is  called  grey  filver  ore. 
It  is  found  embodied  in  all  forts  of  ftoncs,  and  mixed 
with  o;her  copper  ores,  as  well  as  with  the  ores  of  o- 
ther  metals. 

A  great  variety  of  fulphurated  copper  ores  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  viz.  a  whitilh-grey 
ore  cryftallized  in  fmall  triangular  and  quadrangular 
pyramids,  with  truncated  points,  is  found  along  with 
the  folid  copper  ore  at  Poldice  and  Dolcoth ;  but  the 
richefl  are  the  folid  grey  ones  found  in  various  places  ; 
fome  of  which  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  the  foft 
vitreous  filver  ore.  The  moft  remarkable  of  the  yellow 
ores  is  the  ftalaclitical  ore,  of  an  hemifpherical  form, 
called  run-} allow  -copper,  often  variegated  with  different 
colours.  A  compact  red  glafly  copper  ore,  covered 
with  mountain  green,  or  green  copper,  and  with  cal- 
ciform  copper  of  a  vermillion  red  colour,  is  found  in 
cryltallized  quartz,  mixed  with  tender  green  mica.  We 
alfo  meet  with  an  ollve-green-colourcd copper  ore  which 
is  arfenical,  and  cryftallized  into  tender  fpiculae  of  a- 
bout  three  lines  long,  ltanding  up  ftraight,  either  Angle 
or  fafciculated,  or  radiated,  found  on  the  granitical 
mountain  at  Carrarach.  Thefe  cryftals  melt  before 
the  blow-pipe  with  an  arfenical  fmoke,  and  afterwards 
melt,  forming  a  button  of  a  grey  colour,  which,  on 
being  melted  again  with  borax,  foon  produces  a  very 
pure  copper.  Another  kind  of  arfenical  cupreous  cry- 
ftals are  likewife  met  with  in  the  form  of  green  cubes 
run  together,  with  fmooth  and  (tuning  furfaces,  upon 
grey  copper  ore,  in  a  ruafs  of  cryltallized  compact 
quartz,  with  various  cryftals  in  itfelf ;  and  greatly  re- 
fembling  fmall  cubes  of  rluor. 

VIII.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur  and  arfenic  with 
zinc  and  iron;  brown  or  blendofe  copper-ore.  Mr 
Monnet  found  this  ore  only  at  Catherineberg  in  Bohe- 
mia ;  it  is  brown,  granulated,  and  very  hard,  and 
contains  from  18  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper. 
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This  kind  of  ore  may  be  analyfcd  in  the  liquid  way  Copp-f 
by  folution  in  nitrous  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  v — Z^» 
copper  by  iron.  The  iron  and  zinc  are  precipitated 
by  the  Pruflian  alkali ;  the  precipitate  is  then  calcined 
and  rcdilfolved  in  nitrous  acid,  and  the  folution  eva- 
porated to  drynefs.  The  iron  being  thus  dephWif- 
ticated,  becomes  infoluble  iiv  the  nitrous  acid,  but  The 
calx  of  zinc  is  rediffolved,  and  again  precipitated  by  the 
Pruflian  alkali.  An  hundred  grains  of  this  precipitate 
are  equivalent  to  20  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  lta.ej  and 
100  grains  of  dephlogifticated  iron  are  equivalent  to 
73i  of  iron  in  its  metallic  ftate. 

IX.  Argillaceous  fchiltofe,  or  llaty  copper  ore,  feems  Slatycop- 
to  confift  of  the  vitreous  copper  ore   intimately  com-  per  ore. 
bated  with  fchiftus,  and  not  barely  difperfed  through » 
it  in  vilible  particles  :  it  is  of  a  brown  or  black  colour 
lamellar  texture,  and  very  heavy  ;  affording  from  6  to 
10  percent,  of  copper,  and  is  of  difficult  fufon,  1111- 
lefs  limeflone  be  added.     It  contains  a  littie  bitumen 
calcareous  earth,  and  iron. 

X    Bituminous    copper  ore   is    a    kind    of  pitcoal  joJLmM 
found  in  Sweden.     It  burns  with  little  or  no  flame,  ore. 
but  leaves  afnes  from  which  copper  is  extracted.  x- 

XI.  Black  copper  ore,  of  the  colour  of    pitch.   Mr  PJack  cop- 
Gellert  denominates  it   copper  ore,  in  fcoriae  :  itisaPerorc- 
reliduum  of  the  decompolition  of  the  yellow  and  prey 
copper  ores  which  contain  neither  fulphur  nor  arfenic, 
and  approaches  to  the  ftate  of  malachite  ;   it    has  a 
black  fhining  appearance  like  pitch. 

XII.  Copper  united  to  fulphur  and  arfenic  contain-  Antimoni- 
ing  antimony,  or  antimonial.  copper  ore,  is  mentioned  al  ore. 
by  Mr  Sage  in  his   Elements  of  Mineralogy.     It   is 
grey,  and  bright  in   its  fracture  like  antimony,  and 
contains  from  14  to  20 percent,  of  metal. 

XIII.  Copper  diflblved  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  In 
the  year  167?,  Dr  Brown  viflted  a  famous  cop- 
per-mine at  Hern-grundt,  about  feven  Englifli 
miles  from  Newfol  in  the  Upper  Hungary;  and  he 
informs  us,  that  there  he  faw  two  fprings,  called  the 
Old  and  New Ziment,  which  turned  iron  to  copper,  as 
it  is  vulgarly  faid.  But  the  cafe  is,  that  the  iron  is 
diflblved  by  the  vitriolic  acid  of  this  fpriug- water,  and 
the  copper  is  precipitated  inks  metallic  forminthe  place 
of  the  iron.  It  has  been  the  cuftom  in  Germany  for 
fome  centuries  to  collect  the  copper  contained  in  thefe 
waters,  by  filling  with  them  fome  pits  made  purpofely 
for  this  operation.  Old  iron  is  thrown  in,  and  beino- 
diflblvedby  the  acid,  is  fufpended  in  the  Water,  whiht 
the  copper  is  precipitated  :  the  mud  being  raked 
out,  is  melted  afterwards  in  a  furnace,  and  a  very 
fine  copper  is  produced  :  from  ico  tons  of  iron,  84 
and  fometimes  90  tons  of  fine  copper  is  thus  pro- 
duced. 

But  although  this  method  of  obtaining  copper  has 
been  long  practifed  in  Germany,  yet  it  is  but  of  late 
years,  fays  Bifhop  Watfon  (p.  238.  of  the  firft  volume 
ofhis  Effays),  that  any  fuccefsful  attempts  of  this 
kind  have  been  made  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  In 
thislaft,  at  leafl,  it  was  quite  owing  to  an  accident. 
There  are  the  very  celebrated  copper-minesat  Arklow, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklowin  Ireland  ;  and  from  thefe 
mines  iffues  agreat  quantity  of  water,  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  vitriol  of  copper.  One  of  the  workmen 
having  accidentally  left  an  iron  fhovel  in  this  water, 
he  found  it  fome  weeks  after  fo  incrufted  with  a  coat 
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Copper,   of  copper,  that  it  was  thought  to  be   changed   into 
«       ' copper. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mines  in  purfuance  of  this 
hint,  made  proper  pits  and  receptacles  for  the  water  ; 
and  have  obtained,  by  means  of  loft  iron  bars  pat  in- 
to them,  fuch  quantities  of  copper,  that  thefe  ftreams 
are  now  of  as  much  confequence  as  the  mines  thein- 
felves.  One  ton  of  iron  produces  near  two  tons  of 
copper  mud;  and  each  ton  of  mud  produces,  when 
melted,  16  hundred  weight  of  copper,  which  fells  for 
L.  10  Sterling  a  ton  more  than  the  cOpper  which  is 
fluxed  from  the  ore. 

There  is  in  the  iile  of  Anglefey,  on  the  coaft  of 
North  Wales,  a  mountain  called  Paris,  which  abounds 
in  copper-ore,  the  bed  of  ore  being  above  40  feet  in 
thicknefs.  The  lelfees  of  this  mine  annually  raife  from 
fix  to  feven  thoufand  tons  of  merchantable  ore,  and 
daily  employ  above  40  furnaces  in  fmelting  it.  This 
ore  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fulphur,  which  muft  be 
Separated  by  roafting  before  it  can  be  fluxed  into  cop- 
per. The  phlogifton,  with  part  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
is  diSperfed  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  the  fire  ;  another 
pavt  of  the  acid  attacks  and  diiTolves  fuch  a  quantity 
of  the  copper,  that  the  water  in  which  the  roafted  ore 
is  wanted  (by  means  of  old  iron  iminerfed  in  it  ac- 
cording to  the  German  method)  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  fine  copper,  fo  that  the  proprietors  have  there 
-obtained  in  one  year  near  100  tons  of  the  copper  pre- 
cipitated from  this  water. 

If  this  water  was  afterwards  evaporated,  it  would 
yield  green  vitriol  or  vitriolated  iron,  at  nearly  the  rate 
of  200  tons  of  vitriol  for  each  hundered  ton  of  iron  at 
leall ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  L.  3  Sterling/vr  ton,  might 
perhaps  produce  very  good  profit  to  the  undertakers, 
if  any  mould  fettle  fuch  a  manufacture  there. 

Befides  the  celebrated  copper-mines  at  Arklow  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  there  are  no  lefs 
thanfeventeen  different  places  in  Britain  in  which 
copper-mines  are  found,  as  mentioned  by  Dr  Camp- 
bell in  the  2d  vol.  p.  44.  of  his  Political  Survey  of  Bri- 
tain. Thefe  are  Cardiganshire,  Chefhire,  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  Derby  fhire,  Devonlhire,  Lancafhirc,  I  fie 
of  Man,  Northumberland,  Shropshire,  Soinerfethhire, 
Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Wales,  Warwickihire>  Weft- 
moreland,  and  North  Britain  :  fome  that  are  worked 
at  this  time  give  fuch  large  prod  nets  of  this  metal, 
that  the  opening  more  copper-mines  in  the  idand  would 
probably  affect  the  copper-trade  of  Europe  in  a  very 
confiderable  manner.  The  Ecton  mine,  in  the  eftate 
oftheDukeof  Devonlhire,  on  the  frontiers  of  Der- 
byshire, but  properly  Situated  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
fordshire, produces  at  leaft  300  tons  of  copper  per  an- 
nutn.  That  of  the  mountain  called  Paris,  in  the  ifland 
of  Anglefey,  whofe  bed  of  ore  is  about  40  feet  in 
thicknefs,  produces  about  1500  tons  of  copper  in  the 
ytar  ;  and  the  copper-mines  of  Cornwall  produce  no 
lefs  than  4000  tons  in  the  fame  period.  Mr  Jars,  who 
vilited  thefe  mines  in  the  year  1770,  found,  upon  cal- 
culation, that  the  annual  produce  of  thefe  mines  a- 
mounted  to  L.  1 40,000  Sterling  ;  a'nd  M.  H.  Klaproth, 
in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Foflils  of  Cornwall,  juft 
published  (in  1787),  a  (Tor  ts  that  this  account  is  not 
i-.n  exaggerated  one. 

Copperas  purified  with  lefs  difficulty  than  iron  ;  and 
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The  impurity  of  copper  proceeds  from  the  mixture        *' 
of  heterogeneous  Subftancts  that  are  alloyed  with  it,    .°^pe,f. 
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its  goodnefs  is  judged  of  by  the  bright  rcdnefs  of  its 
colour. 
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ores.  Iron  and  arlenic  are  the  chief  of  thefe  natural  iug. 
mixtures.  The  copper-ores  of  vaiiegated  colours,  the 
white  copper-ores,  and  generally  thole  mineralized  by 
fulphur,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  iron  ;  whilft 
the  blue  and  green  copper-ores  commonly  produce  a 
purer  metal,  being  fiee,  for  the  moll  part,  of  any  con- 
fiderable ferruginous  mixture.  The  great  aim,  there- 
fore, of  the  metallurgist  muft  be  directed  to  Separate 
thefe  mixtures  from  the  copper,  beginning  by  the  pro- 
per examination  of  the  ore,  and  by  afcertaining  the 
proportion  of  fulphur  that  may  be  required  to  fcorify 
the  quantity  of  iron  there  contained.  The  ore  Should 
always  be  roafted  by  a  flow  fire,  in  a  clofe  furnace> 
which  contributes  the  belt  towards  fcorifying  the  fer- 
ruginous and  heterogeneous  mixtures  ;  and  the  fame 
operation  mult  be  repeated  after  the  iecond  and  third  fu- 
fion. of  the  metal,  till  its  grain  becomes  of  an  homo- 
geneous fine  texture.  The  mixture  of  fulphureous  py- 
rites in  the  fufion  of  the  metal  contributes  towards 
obtaining  this  object;  if  their  quality  be  chofen  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  fulphur  wanting.  But  in 
the  Second,  third,  and  following  operations,  only  pure 
fulphur  Should  be  added,  to  fcorify  the  remainder  of 
the  iron  that  is  ftill  intermixed  with  the  copper.  This 
ihould  be  done  when  the  metal  is  already  well  fufed  3 
covering  it  immediately  with  a  proper  quantity  of  char- 
coal, and  Separating  the  fcoria  or  drofs  formed  on  the 
furface  of  the  fufed  metal. 

The  copper  extracted  from  thofe  mines  Near  New- 
fol,  in  Upper  Hungary,  is  faid  to  be  ufually  melted 
14  times  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  Thefe  are  the  great- 
eft  copper  mines  in  all  Hungary.  There  are,  however, 
other  mines,  whofe  copper  requires  far  lefs  fufions  to 
be  well  purified.  The  above  was  the  procefs  of  Mr 
Delius,director  of  the  mines  of  Bannat  near  Temefwar© 
in  Hungary,  propofed  by  him  to  the  imperial  board 
of  the  Auftrian  mines. 

Pure  copper  allowed  to  cool  flowly  will  form  itfelf 
into  regular  crystallizations,  which  the  Abbe  Mongaz 
defcribes  as  quadrangular  pyramids,  fometimes  folid, 
and  fometimes  compofed  of  other  Similar  Small  pyra- 
mids laterally  adhering.    When  heated  it  becomes  co- 
loured on  its  furface,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Steel  ;   the  colours  are  blue,  yellow,  and  laflly  violet ; 
it  does  not  melt  but  by  a  violent  white  beat,  though        jg 
much  inferior  to  that  which  melts  iron.     When  in  a  I3wns  with 
State  of  fufion  it  appears  covered  with  a  green  flame,  a  green 
which  the  filings  of  the  metal  likewise  produce  when  flamewhen 
projected  through  flame;  and  hence  are  u  fed  in  fire- mclted* 
works,  as  has  been  already  remarked.     The  crystalli- 
zation of  the  metal  abovementioned  is  belt  perceived 
by  Suffering  the  metal  to  cool  flowly  ;  and  after  the  fur-       x 
face  is  become  congealed,  the  fluid  portion  being  pour-  Particular 
ed  off,  the  remaining  folid  part  is  found  to  be  cryftal-  defcription 
lized  in  pyramids,  which  are  more  regular  and  large  of  the  cry- 
in  proportion  as  the  fufion  has  been  more  complete  ^als> 
and  cooling  more  gradual.     The  "pyramids,  according 
to  Fourcroy,  are  quadrangular,  and  appear  to  be  form- 
ed of  a  great  number  of  octahedrons  inferted  into  one 

another. 
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Copper,  another.  When  heated  with  excefs  of  air,  this  metal 
burns  at  its  furface,  and  is  converted  into  a  calx  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  in  proportion  as  it  abforbs  the  bafe 
of  the  dephlogifticated  part  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
calx  may  be  ealily  obtained  by  heating  a  ball  of  cop- 
per red-hot,  the  form  of  which  caufes  the  calx  to  fcale 
off ;  and  the  fame  effect  takes  place  when  red-hot  cop- 
per is  quenched  in  cold  \vater ;  the  reparation  of  the 
calx  being  promoted  by  the  fudden  contraction  of  the 
metal.  This  calx  is  called  the  fcales  of  copper,  and 
21  may  be  further  calcined  till  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brown ; 
Thefcorias  after  which,  by  violent  heat,  it  may  be  melted  into  a 
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blackifli  or  deep  reddilh  brown  mafs.  The  fcoriae  may 
partly  be  reduced  without  any  additional  phlogifton; 
for  the  founders,  who  buy  them  of  the  copperfmiths, 
take  no  other  trouble  with  them  than  that  of  throw- 
ing them  into  large  crucibles  on  the  melted  copper, 
with  which  they  incorporate  by  fufion ;  and  the  fame 
method  is  made  ufe  of  to  melt  the  filings.  The  calx 
of  copper  appears  to  poffefs  fomefaline  properties,  but 
its  nature  has  not  yet  been  afcertained. 

Copper  calcines  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  is 
converted  into  a  green  raft  or  calx,  which  is  in  fome 
degree  foluble  in  water,  and  communicates  a  tafte  as 
well  as  pernicious  qualities  to  it.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  this  rufl  does  not  corrode  the  internal 
parts  like  that  of  iron,  but  is  confined  to  the  furface  ; 
and  thus,  inftead  of  deftroying,  contributes,  for  a  long 
time  at  leaft,  to  the  preservation  of  the  metal.  This 
is  particularly  obfervableinthe  antique  medals  and  fta- 
tues,  which  are  very  well  p  refer  ved  under  a  covering 
of  raft.  The  antiquarians  call  this  cruft  patina,  and 
put  a  high  value  upon  the  pieces  of  antiquity  covered 
with  it ;  but  the  Italians  and  others  have  got  a  me- 
thod of  imitating  this  cruft,  and  thus  there  is  great 
danger  of  being  deceived. 

Copper,  when  taken  into  the  human  body,  acts  as 
a  violent  emetic,  and  has  been  generally  accounted 
poifonous,  though  lately  received  with  fome  applaufc 
into  the  materia  medica  as  a  tonic.  The  pernicious 
qualities,  however,  and  very  difagreeable  tafte  which 
it  certainly  communicates  on  fome  occailons,  render  it 
highly  necefTary  to  obferve  fome  cautions  in  the  ufe  of 
this  metal,  of  which  fo  many  kitchen  ttteniils  are  made. 
Befides  an  exalt  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  it  is  altoge- 
ther improper  to  let  any  fluid  remain  in  a  copper  vef- 
fel  till  it  be  cold ;  for  copper  is  much  more  calcinable 
in  the  cold  than  when  heated.  Mr  Fourcroy  explains 
this  by  fuppofing  the  calcination  to  be  produced  by 
water  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  divilion:  as  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  fluid  is  boiling  and  the  veflel  hot,  the  aque- 
ous vapour  does  not  adhere  to  its  furface;  but  when 
the  velfel  is  cold,  the  drops  of  water  which  adhere  to 
its  fides  calcine  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  green  calx.  The 
air  and  the  cretaceous  acid  (fixed  air,)  he  fays,  alfo 
contribute  greatly  to  this  calcination  :  for  by  diftilling 
the  ruft  of  copper  fixed  air  has  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  pernicious  effects  of  copper, 
the  veffels  made  of  it  are  ufually  covered  with  tin  in 
the  infide.  To  tin  copper- veffels,  they  are  firft  fcraped 
clean  and  bright ;  after  which  they  are  rubbed  with 
fal  ammoniac  to  clean  them  more  perfectly.  They  are 
then  heated  and  fprinkled  with  powdered  refm,  which 
prevents  the  furface  of  the  copper  from  being  calcined  ; 
after  which  the  melted  tin  is  poured  on  and  fpread  a- 


bout.  It  is,  however,  juilly  complained,  that  the 
tinning  of  copper- veffels  is  notiuihcieut  to  defend  them 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  moiiture,  and  falinc  fub- 
ftances  :  becaufe  thefe  veffels,  even  when  well  tinned, 
are  obferved  to  be  uibject  to  ruft.  This  might  poffi- 
bly  be  remedied  by  a  thicker  covering  of  tin;  and  a 
manufacture  of  this  kind  was  fome  time  ago  eftablifh- 
ed  at  Edinburgh,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  no  objection  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  invention. 
The  method  employed  was  to  make  the  furface  of  the 
copper  very  rough,  with  a  machine  contrived  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  tin  put  upon  it  in  this  fituation ;  af- 
ter which  the  copper  was  hammered  fmooth  as  before. 
Mr  Fourcroy  objects  to  this  thicker  covering  cf  tin,' 
that  there  "  is  reafon  to  fear  that  a  degree  of  heat 
fuperior  to  that  of  boiling  water,  to  which  thefe  vef- 
fels are  often  expofed,  would  melt  the  tin  and  leave 
the  furface  of  the  copper  uncovered."  This  objection 
is  furely  void  of  foundation  :  for  as  long  as  there  re- 
mains any  liquid  in  the  veflel,  the  tin  will  not  melt 
though  the  heat  were  applied  to  it  directly  without 
any  intervention  of  copper;  and  if  a  dry  heat  were 
applied,  a  thin  covering  of  tin  would  be  full  lefs  able 
to  refift  it  than  a  thick  one.  Our  author,  however, 
obferves,  that  to  prevent  this  accident  the  tin  may  be 
alloyed  with  iron,  filver,  or  platina,  to  diminiih  its 
fulibility,  and  render  it  capable  of  being  applied  in 
thicker  ftrata  on  the  copper.  Alloys  of  this  kind,  he 
tells  us,  are  already  ufed  in  feveral  manufactures. 

The  very  fmall  quantity  of  tin  required  to  cover  the  Veryfmall 
furface    of  the  copper  is  furprifing  ;    a   veffel    of  9  quantity  of 

inches  in  diameter   and   2^    inches    in  depth,  beinp- ll"  reciU,:f" 
c        j    .  •  -lT  -ii-  fa  ed  for  this 

found   to  gam  no  more  than  21  grains  by  this  opera-  ,,urpofc. 

tiou.     This  fmall  quantity  is  neverthelefs  fufficient  to 
prevent  the  dangers  which  might  arife  from  the  ufe  of 
copper- veffels,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to  allow  fub- 
ftances  capable  of  diifolving  the  tin  to  remain  too  long 
in  them  ;   but  more  efpecially  that  the  tin  be  frequently 
renewed,  as  the  friction,  heat,  and  action  of  fpoons, 
with  which  the  included  fubftances  are  ftirred,  very        27 
foon  deftroy  it.     There  is  likewife  another  catife  ofBeftkind 
apprehenfion,  according  to  our  author,  viz.  that  the  °^tincuSht 
tin  is  often  alloyed  with  lead,  even  to  the  quantity  of1?      fm" 

urth  or  its  weight ;  in  whicn  cafe  the  latter  may  r 
exert  its  mifchevious  influence,  efpecially  as  it  is  known 
that  lead  is  ealily  foluble  in  fatty  fubftances.     To  pre- 
vent this  fophiftication,  he  is  of  opinion  that  govern- 
ment lhould  take  fufficient  care  that  the  braziers  be 
not   deceived  in  the  tin  they  pnrchafe,  and   that  they 
may  not  employ  any  but  the  Malacca  or  Eanea  tin,  in 
the  ftate  it  is  received  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  without 
having  been  alloyed  or  melted  by  the  pewtercrs.     A 
better  method,  however,  feems  to  be  that  propofed  by        28 
M.  Folie  of  Rouen,  to  ufe  veffels  of  forged  iron  co-  ^inc  re"? 
vered  over  on  the  infide  with  zinc,  which,  he  fays,  "^nfk^d" 
have  already  been  ufed  with  advantage  by  certain  per-  cf  tjn, 
fons  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  its  ufe  might  be- 
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come  more  general. 
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Copper   is  alfo  ufed  in  mixture  with  other  metals,  Various 
particularly  tin  and  zinc,   in  enamel-painting,  dyeing,  mixtures 
&c.  Mixed  with  tin  in  confiderable  quantity,  it  produces  of  copper 
Bell-metal;  with  a  fmaller  proportion  Bronze  ;  with  other 
with  zinc  it  forms  Brass,  Pinchbeck,   or  Si  mil  or,  metals. 
Manheim  gold,  &c.  according  to  the  proportion  ;  it 

being 
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being  always  obfervable,  that  the  compounds  moft  near-     or  fee- tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the     Copy, 
ly  refembling  gold  in  colour  have  the  leaft  duclility  and     cuftom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roll ;  but  is  ge-  ' *7" 


arcmoit  brittle.     See  thefe  articles,  and  Chemistry- 
Index. 

With  regard  to  the  poifonous  qualities  of  copper 
when  taken  into  the  body,  much  lefs  danger  feems  to 
arife  than  from  thofe  of  arfenic,  on  account  of  its  eafy 
folubility ;  nor  indeed  have  we  met  with  any  well  au- 
thenticated inftance  of  a  perfon  who  has  died  in  con- 
fequence  of  fwallowing  even  verdigrife  itfelf.  In  one. 
cafe,  where  an  unlucky  boy  had  fwallowed  fome  bits 
of  this  fubftance  thrown  out  of  a  chemift's  laboratory, 
the  fymptoms  were  only  violent  ficknefs  and  vomiting, 
from  which  he  recovered  by  drinking  warm  water 
largely  ;  and  probably  nothing  elfe  would  be  requifite 
in  any  cafe,  though  Mr  Fourcroy  advifes  emetics,  abun- 
dance ot  water,  liver  of  fulphur,  alkalis,  Sec.  The 
ufe  of  emetics  in  fuch  a  cafe,  however,  feems  altoge- 
ther fuperfluous  ;  fince  verdigrife,  in  the  quantity  of 
a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  has  been  ordered  by 
fome  medical  writers  in  the  cafe  of  poifon  fwallowed 
otherwife,  as  the  emetic  moft  quick  in  its  operation 
that  could  be  thought  of. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  fa&itious  green 
vitriol.     SeeCHEMiSTRY-Wa. 

COPPERPLATE.     See  Engraving. 
COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confiding  of 
under-woods,  or  fuch  as  may  be  raifed  either  by  low- 
ing or  planting. 

COPTOS  (anc.  geog.),  a  famous  trading  town  of 
the  Thebais,  inhabited  by  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  fome 
diftance  from  the  Nile  ;  others  place  it  in  a  fmall  ifland 
in  the  Nile,  on  which,  however,  ithadaport.  Here 
Ills,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Oliris,  cut  one  of  her 
locks  and  put  on  mourning;  and  hence  the  name  Cop- 
tos,  fignifying  privation.  A  proof  this  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  place.  And  for  this  reafon  the  Ifiaci, 
or  priefls  of  His,  were  bald,  according  to  Juvenal. 

COPULATION,  the  acl:  of  generation,  orthecon- 
grefsof  the  male  and  female,  otherwife  called  coition. 
See  Generation. 

COPY,  in  a  law  fenfe,  a  tranfeript  of  a  writing  or 
inftrument,  made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfaftion  of  fome 
of  the  parties  concerned,  or  in  order  to  preferve  the 
memory  thereof. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original 
work;  particularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  &c. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manufcript  or 
original  of  a  book  given  to  print  from. 

Copy-Hold,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant  has  no- 
thing to  (how  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the 
fteward  of  the  lord's  court. 

.It  is  called  a  bafe  tenure  ;  becaufe  the  tenant  holds 
the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  not 
fimply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cu- 
ftom of  the  manor  by  which  fuch  eftate  is  defcendible, 
and  the  tenant's  heirs  may  inherit  it ;  andacopy-hclder, 
fo  long  as  he  does  his  fervices,  and  does  not  hresk  the 
cuftom,  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  lord;  and  if  he  be, 
he  mall  have  trefpafs  againft  him.  See  the  articles 
Tenure  and  Villenage. 

Copr-Holder,  one  who  is  admitted  tenant  of  lands 
or  tenements  within  a  manor,  -which  time  out  of  mind, 
by  ufe.  and  cuftom  of  the  manor,  have  been  demi fable, 
■and  demifed  to  fuch  as  will  take  them  in  fee-iimple 


nerally  where  the  tenant  has  fuch  eftate  either  in  fee 
or  for  three  lives. 

Copt-Right,  the  right  which  an  author  maybe  fnp- 
pofed  to  have  in  his  own  original  literary  competi- 
tions ;  fo  that  no  other  perfon,  without  his  leave, 
may  publiih  or  make  profit  of  the  copies.  When  a 
man  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  powers  has  pro- 
duced an  original  work,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  that  identical  work,  as  he  pleafes;  and  any 
attempt  to  take  it  from  him,  or  vary  the  difpofition 
he  has  made  of  it,  is  an  invafion  of  his  right  of  pro- 
perty. Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  compofition 
conlifts  intirely  in  the  fentiment  and  the  language  ; 
the  fame  conceptions,  clothed  in  the  fame  words, 
muitnecefTarilybe  the  fame  compofition  :  and  whatever 
method  be  taken  of  conveying  that  compofition  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital,  by  writing,  or 
by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any  pe- 
riod of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of  the 
author  which  is  fo  conveyed  ;  and  no  other  man  (it 
hath  been  thought)  can  have  a  right  to  convey  or 
transfer  it  without  his  confent,  either  tacitly  or  ex- 
prefsly  given.  This  confent  may  perhaps  be  tacitly 
given  when  an  author  permits  his  work  to  be  publifh- 
ed  without  any  referve  of  right,  and  without  damp- 
ing on  it  any  marks  of  ownerfhip  :  it  is  then  a  prefent 
to  the  public,  like  the  building  of  a  church,  or  the  lay- 
ing out  a  new  highway  :  but  in  cafe  of  a  bargain  for 
a  fingle  impreffion,  or  a  total  fale  or  gift  of  the  copy- 
right ;  in  the  one  cafe  the  reverlion  hath  been  thought 
to  continue  in  the  original  proprietor  ;  in  the  other 
the  whole  property,  with  its  exclufive  rights,  to  be 
perpetually  transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  exclufive  right  of  the 
manufcript  and  all  which  it  contains,  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  the  owner  before  it  is  printed  or  pub- 
lifhed  ;  yet  from  the  inftant  of  publication,  the  exclu- 
five right  of  an  author  or  his  affigns  to  the  fole  com- 
munication of  his  ideas  immediately  vanifhes  and  eva- 
porates ;  as  being  a  right  of  too  fubtile  and  unfub- 
Itantial  a  nature  to  become  the  fubjeft  of  property 
at  the  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being  guard- 
ed by  pofitive  ftatute  and  fpecial  provisions  of  the  ma- 
giftrate. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote 
any  thing,  though  ever  fo  elegantly,  on  the  paper  or 
parchment  of  another,  the  writing  fhould  belong  tc 
the  original  owner  of  the  materials  on  which  it  was 
written  :  meaning  certainly  nothing  more  thereby 
than  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  writing,  for 
which  it  directed  the  fcribe  to  receive  a  fatisfaiftion  ; 
efpecially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  invention,  fuch 
as  a  picture  painted  on  another  man's  canvas,  the 
fame  law  gave  the  canvas  to  the  painter.  We  find 
no  other  mention  in  the  law  of  any  property  in  the 
works  of  the  underftanding,  though  the  fale  of  litera- 
ry copies,  for  the  purpofes  of  recital  or  multiplication, 
is  certainly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence, 
Martial,  and  Statins.  Neither  in  Britain  hath 
there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determination 
upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.  It  was 
determined  in  the  cafe  Miller  v.  Taylor  in  B.  R. 
Fafck.  9  Geo.  III.   1769,  that  an  exclufive  copy-right 

in 
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ec-ques     in  authors  fubfifted  by  the  common  law 

||  wards,  in  the  cafe  of  Donald/on  v.  Bcckct,  before  the 
€or-mcille.  houfe  of  lords,  which  was  finally  determined  22d 
'  v  'February  1774,  ll  >vas  ncid  ^at  no  copy-right  fub- 
fifts  in  authors,  after  the  expiration  of  the  feveral 
terms  created  by  the  ftatute  8  Ann  c.  19.  This  fta- 
tute  declares,  that  the  author  and  his  affigns  fhall 
have  the  whole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  his 
works  for  the  term  of  14  years,  and  no  longer;  and 
alfo  protects  that  property  by  additional  penalties  and 
forfeitures;  directing  farther,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
that  term  the  author  himfelf  be  living,  the  right  mall 
then  return  to  him  for  another   term  of  the  fame 

duration. Copy  Right  in   this  Country  is  put  on 

a  fimilar  footing,  by  Act  of  Congrefs  of  May  31, 

1 79°« 

COQUES  (Gonzalo),  an  efteemed  painter  of  por- 
traits and  converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1618, 
and  was  a  difciple  of  the  old  David  Ryckaert ;  under 
whofe  direction  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  cul- 
tivate thofe  promifing  talents  which  he  pofTeiTed  ;  not 
only  by  practifing  the  beft  rules  adminiftered  to  him 
by  his  inftructor,  but  alfo  by  ftudying  nature  with 
lingular  attention. — He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Van- 
dyck  ;  and  fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artift  as 
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But  after-  pel  the  attacks  of  hunger.  Infufed  in  liquor  it  is  an 
agreeable  beverage,  and  like  the  Nepenthe  of  the 
Greeks,  exhilarates  the  mind.  From  the  iimilitude 
of  found  in  the  name,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
chara,  the  root  difcovered  by  the  foldiers  of  Caefar  at 
Dyrrhachium,  whichfteeped  in  milk  was  fuch  a  relief  to 
the  famifhed  army.  Or  we  may  reafonably  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  Caledonian  food  defcribed  by  Dio, 
of  which  the  quantity  of  a  bean  would  prevent  both 
hunger  and  thirft  :  and  this,  fays  the  hiftorian,  they 
have  ready  for  all  occafions. 

COP.ACIAS,  the  Roller,  in  ornithology ;  a  "e- 
nus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  picas,  the  characters^ 
which  are  :  The  bill  is  ftraight,  bending  towards  the 


Coraciat. 


tip,  with  the  edges  cultrated  :  the  noftnls  are  narrow 
and  naked ;  the  legs  for  the  molt  part  fhort ;  the  toes 
placed  three  before  and  one  behind,  and  divided  to 
their  origin.  This  genus  is  not  confined  to  one  fpot 
of  the  globe,  as  one  or  other  of  the  different  fpecies 
may  be  met  with  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  it. 

1.  The  garrula,  or  garrulous  roller,  is  about  the 
fizeofajay;  the  bill  black,  and  at  the  bafe  befet  with 
briilles,  but  do  not  cover  the  noftrils  :  the  head,  neck, 
bread,  and  belly,  are  of  a  light 


nd  belly,  are  of"  a  light  bluifli  green ;  back 
and  fcapulars,  reddilh  brown  ;  coverts  on  the  ridge  of 
his  model,  had  the  happinefs  of  fo  f-ir  fucceeding,  that     the  wing  rich  blue,  beneath  them  pale  green  ;  upper 
next  to  him  he  was  efteemed  equal  to  any  other  pain-     p?.rt  and  tips  of  the  quills  dufky ;   the  lower  parts  of 


ter  of  his  time. — In  the  fchool  of  Ryckaert  he  Lad 
been  accuftomed  to  paint  converfations,  and  he  fre- 
quently compofed  fubjects  of  fancy  like  Teniers,  O- 
ftade,  and  his  mafter;  and  by  that  habit,  he  intro- 
duced a  very  agreeable  ftyle  of  portrait  painting,  in  a 
kind  of  hiftorical  converfations,  which  feemed  much 
more  acceptable  to  perfons  of  ttfte  than  the  general 
manner  of  painting  portraits,  and  procured  him  great 
reputation  and  riches.  In  that  way  he  compofed  fe- 
veral fine  pictures  for  king  Charles  I.  andlikewife  fe- 
veral for  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  which  latter  prince,  as  a  mark  of  refpect, 
prefented  Coques  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  and  a  gold 
medal  on  which  the  buft  of  that  prince  was  imprefled. 
He  died  in  1684. — He  had  an  excellent  pencil;  his 


parts  of  a 
fine  deep  blue  ;  rump,  of  this  jaft  colour :  tail  forked, 
of  a  light  blue;  the  outer  feather  tipped  with  black 
above,  and  beneath  with  deep  blue,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
fuch  part  of  the  quill  feathers  as  is  black  above  ;  the 
other  tail  feathers  are  dull  green  :  the  legs  are  fhort, 
and  of  a  dirty  yellow.  Mr  Pennant  obferves  that 
thefe  birds  are  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in 
mod  parts  of  which  it  is  a  bird  of  paflage.  Mention 
is  made  of  them  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  far  as  Africa  on  the  other ;  not  that  they 
are  found  in  all  the  parts  between,  nor  in  the  fame 
plenty.  Willoughby  tells  us,  that  in  Germany,  Si- 
cily, and  Malta,  they  are  fo  common  as  to  be  fold  in 
the  markets,  and  in  poulterers  fhops.  Adanfon  fays, 
that  it  <e  comes  to  refide  for  fome  months  of  the  fum- 


portraits  were  well  defigned,  with  eafy  natural  atti-     mer  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  goes  back 


tudes;  he  difpofed  the  figures  in  his  compofition  fo 
as  to  avoid  confufion  or  cmbarrafTment ;  he  gave  an 
extraordinary  clearnefs  of  colour  to  his  heads  and 
hands ;  and  his  touch  was  free,  firm,  and  broad,  a 
circumftance  very  uncommon  in  works  of  a  fmall  fize. 

COQUIMBO,  a  port-town  of  Chili,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
W.  Long.  75.   10.  S.  Lat.  30.  o. 

COR  cakoli,  in  aftronomy,  an  extraconftellated 
ftar  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  fituated  between  the 
coma  Berenices,  and  urfa  major ;  fo  called  by  Dr  Hal- 
ley  in  honour  of  king  Charles. 

Cor  Hydra,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in 
the  conftellation  of  hydra. 

Cor  Leo'riiSy  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Leo. 

CoR-meille,  a  noted  plant,  common  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  Its  roots  dried  are  the  fupport  of 
the  highlanders  in  long  journeys,  amidft  the  barren 
hills  deftitute  of  fupports  of  life ;  and  a  fmall  quantity, 
like  the  alimentary  powders,  will  for  a  long  time  re- 
Vol.  V. 


to  fpend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Senegal,"  ha- 
ving ihot  one  on  board  the  fhip,  on  its  paffage,  in  A- 
pril.  Frifch  obferves,  that  it  makes  its  neft  in  woods, 
where  there  is  birch;  tbauit  does  not  come  to  its  co- 
lour till  the  fecond  year;  flies  in  troops  in  autumn; 
often  feen  in  tilled  grounds,  with  rooks  and  other 
birds,  fearching  for  worms,  fmall  feeds,  and  roots. 
Its  flefh  taftes  like  that  of  a  turtle.  It  is  faid  alfo 
fometimes  to  make  the  neft  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
in  one  of  which  nefts  two  eggs  were  found.  The  neft 
is  generally  filthy,  from  the  young  evacuating  their 
excrements  therein ;  whence  by  fbme  it  was  faid  to 
make  the  neft  of  excrements.  We  are  told  in  the 
Britifh  Zoology,  that  it  has  been  twice  fhot  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  remarkable  for  making  a  chattering  noife, 
whence  its  name. 

2.  The  blue-ftriped  roller  is  in  length  eight  inches  ;  Plate 
the  bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  bent  at  the  CXLIX* 
tip,  and  of  a  black  colour :  the  irides  are  red :  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  deep  blue-black,  dallied 
with  ftreaks  of  greenifn  blue:  the   tail  and  legs  are 
black.    It  inhabits  New  Caledonia. 
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Caraco  3.  The  Chincfe  roller  is  of  the  fize  of  a  jay  :   The     of  fmall  glands  adhering  to  them  ;  and  from  thefe  tubes  Corallina. 

1         bill  and  irides  are  red  :  the  head,  hind  part  of  the 
Coraliina.  ne~]r}  back,  rmnp,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  are  green: 

through  the  eyes  on   each  tide  is  a  black  it  ripe :  the 

under  parts  of  the  body,  from  chin  to  vent,  are  yel- 

lowifn  white,  tinged  with  green  ;   but  the  thighs  are 

grey :  the  wing  coverts  are  olive  brown  ;  quills  the 

fame,  with  a  mixture  of  cheihut  in  fome;  and  others, 


and  glanas  the  milky  juice  of  coral  iifues  forth:  tlu 
holes  in  the  bark  are  the  openings  through  which  the 
infects  that  form  thefe  fubftances  for  their  habitation 
come  forth  ;  and  thofe  cavities  which  are  partly  in  the 
bark  and  partly  in  the  fubftance,  are  the  cells  which 
they  inhabit.  The  organs  of  the  animal  are  contained 
in  the  tubes,  and  the  glandules  are  the  extremities  of 


neareft  the  body,  tipped  with  white:  the  tail  is  five  its  feet,  and  the  milky  liquor  is  the  blood  and  juice 

inches   in  length,  and  wedge-fkaped,  the  outer  fea-  of  the  animal,    which  are  more  or  ltfs  abundant  in 

thers  fliortening  by  degrees  like  that  of  a  magpie  ;  all  proportion  to  its  health  and  vigour.     When  the  in- 

of  them  are  more  or  lefs  geeen,  verging  to  black  near  ieefs  are  dead,  they  corrupt,  and  communicate  to  the 

the  ends;  the  tips  of  all  are  v  hite  :   the  legs  and  water  the  fmell  of  putrid  fiili.     This  juice  or  liquor 

claws  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  longer  than  in  other  rol-  runs  along  the  furrows    perceived  upon  the    proper 

lers.     It  inhabits  China,  and  is  called  at  Canton  Sau-  fubflance  or  body  of  coral,  and  flopping  by  little  and 

ta-hoang.     l\  is  not  very  common.  little  becomes  fixed  and  hard,  and  is  changed  into 

There  are  13  other  fpecies  enumerated  by  ornitho-  ftone  :  and  being  flopped  in  the  bark,  caufes  the  co- 

logifts;  though  many  of  them  doubtful,  and  fuppofed  ral  to  increafe  proportionabiy  and  in  every  direction, 

to  be  only  varieties.  In  forming  coral,    and  other  marine  productions  of 

CORACO-BR.ACHIALIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  this  clafs,  the  animal  labours  like  thofe  of  the  tefta- 

a  mufcle  in  the  arm,  ferving  to  raife  it  upwards.  ceous  kind,  each  according  to  his  fpecies  ;  and  their 


CORACOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  fharp  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fcapnla.     See  Anatomy,  n°  47. 

CORACOMANTES,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who 
foretold  events  from  their  obfervations  on  crows. 

CORALLINA,  or  Coral,  in  zoology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  The  trunk 
is  radicated,  jointed,  and  calcareous.     The  fpecies  are 


productions  vary  according  to  their  feveral  forms,  mag- 
nitudes, and  colours. 

The  coral  infect:,  or  polype,  M.  PeyiTonnel  obferve?, 
expands  itfelf  in  water,  and  contracts  itfelf  in  air,  or 
when  it  is  touched  with  the  hand  in  water,  or  acid  li- 
quors are  poured  upon  it:  and  he  actually  faw  thefe 
infects  move  their  claws  or  legs,  and  expand  them- 


eight,  diitinguiihed  by  the  form  of  their  branches,  felves,  when  the  fea-water  containing  coral  was  placed 

and  are  found  in  the  ocean  adhering  to  ftones,  bones,,,  near  the  fire,  and  keep  them  in  their  expanded  ftate 

mells,  &c.     The  corals  were  formerly  believed  to  be  when  feparated  from  the  coral  in  boiling  water.     Bro- 

vegetable    fubftances  hardened   by   the  air ;  but  are  ken  branches  of  coral  have  been  obferved  to  fatten 

now  known  to  be  compofed  of  congeries  of  animals,  themfelves  to  other  branches,  and  have  continued  to 


which  are  even  endued  with  the  faculty  of  moving 
fpontaneoufly. 

The  iflands  in  the  South-fea  are  moftly  coral  rocks 
covered  over  with  earth.  The  little  creatures,  which 
have  fcarce  fenfation  enough  to  diftinguilh  them  from 
plants,  build  up  a  rocky  Itructure  from  the  bottom 
of  that  fea,  too  deep  to  be  meafured  by  human  art, 
till  it  reaches  the  furface.  Some  of  thefe  coralline  if- 
lands appear  to  be  of  a  much  older  date  than  others  ; 


grow;  and  this  is  the  cafe  when  they  are  connected 
with  detached  pieces  of  rock  and  other  fubftances, 
from  which  no  nourilhment  could  be  derived.  The 
coral  infects  in  their  cells,  not  having  been  injured, 
continue  their  operations  ;  and  as  they  draw  no  nou- 
rishment from  the  ftone  of  the  coral,  they  are  able  to 
increafe  in  a  detached  and  feparate  ftate.  Coral  was 
found  to  be  equally  red  in  the  fea  as  out  of  it ;  and  it 
was  more  mining  when  juft  taken  out  of  the  water 


particularly  the  Friendly  iflands:  and  it  is  probable  than  even  when  it  is  polilhed;  and  the  bark  by  being 

that  as  thefe  fubmarine  works  are  continually  going  on,  dried  becomes  fomewhat  pale.     M.  Peylfonncl  found 

new  iflands  may  by  that  means  frequently  be  produced,  that  it  grows  in  different  directions,  fometimes  per- 

M.  de  Peyilbnnel  of  Marfcilles,  in  confequence  of  a  pendicularly  downwards,  fometimes  horizontally,  and 

feries  of  experiments  and  obfervations  from  about  the  fometimes  upwards  ;  and  in  the  caverns  of  the  lea,  0- 


year  1720  to  1750,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
threw  a  proper  light  upon  the  nature  and  production 
of  coral  andlimilar  marine  fubftances.  Thofe  bodies, 
which  the  count  de  Mariigli  imagined  to  be  flowers, 
this  ingenious  naturalift  difcovered  to  be  infects  inha- 
biting the  coral ;  for  upon  taking  branches  of  it  out 
of  the  water,  the  flowers,  which  proceeded  from  a 
number  of  white  points  anfwering  to  the  holes  that 
pierced  the  bark,  and  the  radiation  of  which  refembled 
the  flower  of  the  olive-tree,  entered  into  the  bark  and 


pen  to  every  expolure. 

This  fyftem  was  little  regarded,  though  firft  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in 
1  727,  till  Mr  Trembley's  difcovery  of  the  freih- water 
polype;  but  fince  that  time  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  of  M.  Bernard  de  Tuffieu  on  the  fea- 
coafts  of  Normandy,  and  thofe  of  M.  de  Reaumur  near 
Rochelle.  M.  Donati  of  Turin  has  alfo  adopted  the  fame 
hypothecs,  viz.  that  coral  is  a  mafs  of  animals  of  the 
polype  kind ;  and  inftead  of  reprefeming  the  polype 


difappeared  ;    but  upon  being  again  reftored  to    the  beds  and  cells  which  they  contain  as  the  work  of  po- 

water,  they  were  fome  hours  after  perceptible.     Thefe  types,  he  thinks  it  more  juft  to  fay,  that  coral  and 

flowers  fpread  on  white  paper  loft  their  tranfparency,  other  coralline  bodies  have  the  fame  relation  to  the  po- 

and  became  red  as  they  dried.     The  holes  in  the  bark  lypes  united  to  them,  that  there  is  between  the  fhell 

correfpond  to  fmall  cavities  upon  the  fubftance  of  the  of  a  fnail  and  the  fnail  itfelf,  or  the  bones  of  an  ani- 

coral ;  and  when  the  bark  is  removed,  there  may  be  mal  and  the  animal  itfelf. 

feen  an  infinite  quantity  of  little  tubes  connecting  the  The  fame  fyftem  has  alfo  been  excelJently  illuitrated 

bark  with  the  inner  fubftance,  befides  a  great  number  and  eftabliihed  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  anfwer  to  the  objec- 
tion! 


COR 
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Carall'ma,  tions  of  Dr  Bafter  of  Zealand,  and  Dr  Pallas  of  Bcr-     patron  or  proprietor  ;  and  when  the  net  is  thrown  by     Con] 

Cor?.!,     lin,  who  (till  refer  corallines  to  the  vegetable  king-     the  caftcr,  the  reft  work  the  veflcl,  and  help  to 
*— -«"---■  do  ,  .  .  tnc  ne^  in'     Tnc  llet  is  conjpofed    of  two  k/  ' v_~ 


It  muft  be  clie.fen  thick,  fmooth,  and  fhining,  and  of    ftrumeiu  is  let  down  where  they  think  there  is  coral 
a  beautiful  red,  not  covered  with  any  tartareous  nrt-     and  pulled  up  again  when  the  coral  is  ftrongly  intan  r- 

led  in  the  hemp  and  netting.     For  this  pmpofe,  fix 


ter.     However,  this  fubftance  is  now  icarce  ever  pre- 
fcribed  intelligent  practitioner. 

When  s  newly  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  the 

nices  on  its  furface  are  foft,  and  yield, 


boats  are  fometimes  required  ;  and  if  in   hauling  : 
the  rope  happens  to  break,  the  fifhermen  run  the  ha- 
zard of  being  loft.     Before  the  timers  go  to  fea,  they 


:irig  preifed,  a  milky  juice  which  efiervefces  with     agree  for  the  price  of  the  coral,  which  is  fometimes 


acids.  The  cortical  part  with  which  the  coral  is  all 
over  covered  is  not  near  fo  compact  as  the  internal, 
and  may  eafily  be  taken  off  whilft  frefh ;  and  from 
this  part  it  is  ufually  freed  before  it  comes  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  greatefl  coral  trade  is  in  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn. The  f: nail  iprigs  unfit  for  ornamental  ufes  are 
in  the  mops  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder;  which, 
however,  has  no  medicinal  virtues  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon teftacea.  Coral  is  not  unfrcquently  imitated  by 
artificial  comp'ofitions,  fome  of  which  are  made  to  re- 
fembie  it  exactly  ;  but  the  abnfe  may  be   difcovered 


more,  fometimes  lefs,  a  pound  ;  and  they  engage,  on 
pain  of  corporal  puniflimeat,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  crew  mall  embezzle  any,  but  deliver  the  v.  hole  to 
the  proprietors.  When  the  fifhery  is  ended,  which 
amounts  one  year  with  another  to  twenty-five  quintals 
for  each  boat,  it  is  divided  into  thirteen  pans  ;  of 
which  the  proprietor  hath  four,  the  cafters  two,  and 
the  other  fix  men  one  each,  the  thirteenth  belongs 
to  the  company  for  payment  of  the  boat  furniihed 
them. 

GoRAL-htofie,  a  name  for  a  kind  of  red  and  white 


by  fire,  the  counterfeit  not  affording  the  alkaline  earth     agate  which  breaks  in  veins,  and  is  found  in  Italy  and 


which  is  afforded  by  the  genuine  coral.  Tiie  colour 
ing  ingredients  in  the  artificial  coral  are  cinnabar  and 
minium,  both  of  which  are  eafily  difcovered.  The 
natural  coral  feems  to  receive  its  colour  from  iron ; 
for  fpirit  of  vitriol  acquires  from  it  a  ferruginous 
tafte  ;  and  on  calcining  the  coral,  fome  particles  are 
found  among  the  afnes  that  are  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net. Sixteen  ounces  cf  coral,  according  to  Neumann, 
when  diftilled  in  an  open  fire,  yield  about  fix  fcruples 
and  an  half  of  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  with  two  or  three 
grains  of  an  empyreumatic  oil :  from  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  calcined,  five  fcruples  and  a  half  of  fixed  fait 
may  be  extracted.  In  former  times,  many  extraordi- 
nary virtues  were  expected  from  this  fubftance,  on 
account  of  its  fine  red  colour  ;  and  therefore  a  great 
number  of  methods  were  tried  to  extract  this  colour 
by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine.  None  of  thefe,  however, 
fucceeded.  A  red  colour  was  indeed  fometimes  ob- 
tained, but  it  turned  out  the  fame  whether  any  coral 
was  ufed  in  the  operation  or  not.  In  fome  of  thefe 
proceffes,  however,  the  coral  lofes  its  colour.  One  me- 
thod of  making  the  tincture  is  by  difTolving  a  pound  of 


fome  parts  of  Saxony.  That  of  Rochlkz  in  Saxony 
is  the  moft  celebrated,  and  is  found  in  globules  which 
have  a  kind  of  cruft  about  them. 

CORALLINES,  in  natural  hiftory,  were  former- 
ly reckoned  a  genu's  of  plants,  and  Mr  Tournefort 
enumerates  36  fpecies  of  them  ;  but  in  the  Linnsean 
fyftem  they  belong  to  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  and  arc 
defined  by  modern  naturalifts  to  be  fiibmarine  plant- 
like bodies,.,  that  confifl  of  many  flendcr  finely  divided 
and  jointed  branches,  refembling  fome  fpecies  of  mofs ; 
or  animals  growing  in  the  form  of  plants,  having  their 
ftcins  fixed  to  other  bodies :  thefe  ftems  are  compofed 
of  capillary  tubes,  whofe  extremities  pafs  through  a 
calcareous  cruft,  and  open  into  pores  on  the  furface. 
The  branches  are  often  jointed,  and  always  fuLdivided 
intofmaller  branches,  which  are  either  loofe  and  un- 
connected, or  joined  as  if  they  were  glued  together. 
They  are  diftinguiflied  from  plants  by  their  texture 
and  hardnefs :  they  alfo  yield  in  diftilktion  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  volatile  fait ;  and  their  fmell,  in  burn- 
ing, refembles  that  of  burnt  horns  and  other  animal 
fubftances.     Many  of  the  corallines  feem  to  confift  of  a 


fugar  in  a  little  water,  and  then  adding  half  a  pound     fingle  tube,  containing  a  fingle  parent  animal.     Every 


of  wax.  A  pound  of  coral  boiled  in  this  mixture  lofes 
its  rednefs,  but  is  found  to  be  unaltered  in  other  re- 
flects. In  order  to  prepare  the  tincture,  the  wax  and 
fugar  muft  be  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

CORAL  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  fhores  of  Provence,  from  Cape  de 
la  Couronne  to  that  of  St  Tropez  ;  about  the  iiles  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca ;  onthefouth  of  Sicily  ;  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean, 
about  cape  Negro.  The  divers  fay,  that  the  little 
branches  are  found  only  in  the  caverns  whofe  fituation 
Is  parallel  to  the  earth's  furface,  and  open  to  the  fouth. 
The  manner  of  fifhing  being  nearly  the  fame  where 
ever  coral  is  found,  it  will  fiiffice  to  inftance  the  me- 
thod ufed  at  the  baftion  of  France,  under  the  direction 
of  the  company  eftablifhed  at  Marfeilles  for  that  fifnery. 
Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat  commanded  by  the 


branch  emitted  contains  an  offspring  of  this  parent  de- 
pendant upon  it,  and  yet  capable  of  producing  its  like 
in  the  emiffion  of  a  new  branch.  Others  confift  of 
many  fuch  tubes  united,  riling  up  together,  and  en- 
circling the  deferted  tubes  of  their  progenitors,  whofe 
exuvise  become  the  fubftraturc  of  a  riling  generation. 
Mr  Ellis  diftributes  corallines  into  the  vejiatlated,  tu- 
bular, celliferous,  and  articulated  kinds. 

Veficutated  corallines  are  diftinguifned  by  their  horny 
hollowT  ramifications  :  moft  of  them  are  furnifhed  with 
little  denticles  on  their  branches,  like  leaves  on  mofTcs ; 
and  at  certain  feafons  of  rlie  year  ;hey  are  furnifhed 
with  final!  bodies  like  bladders,  proceeding  from  their 
ftems  and  branches,  and  differing  in  form  according 
to  the  different  fpecies.  Their  colour,  when  dry,  is 
of  a  yellow ifh  or  pale  brown,  and  their  nature  is  ela- 
ftic     They  are  found  adhering  to  rocks,  thefts,  and 

3  K  2  fucufes, 
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Corallines,  fucufes,  by  fmall  root-like  tubes  :  they  recover  their 
form  in  water,  after  having  been  dried ;  and  when  put 
into  vinegar,  they  caufe  no  effervefcence.  See  Plate 
CXLVII.  fig.  i.  where  a  reprefents  the  fea-tamarifk 
in  its  natural  fize,  and  A  in  which  the  denticles  are 
magnified.  Fig.  2.  b,  B,  is  the  fea-cyprefs  ;  fig.  3. 
c  d,  CD,  the  fmall  climbing  coralline  with  well  fhaped 


cups. 


Plate 
CXLVIII. 


tbit. 


lar 


corallines  are    compofed  of    a 


number  of 
fnnple  tubes,  growing  up  nearly  together  ;  or  of  fuch 
branched  ones  as  have  neither  denticles  nor  velicles. 
Thefe  are  horny  and  elaflic  like  the  former,  and  reco- 
ver their  original  form  in  water.  Some  of  them  ap- 
pear wrinkled  like  the  wind-pipe,  and  others  like  the 
inteftines  of  fmall  animals.     See  fig.  4,   E. 

Ce lUfer ous  corallines  are  thofe  which  appear,  when 
magnified,  to  be  fine  rhin  ceils,  the  habitations  of  fmall 
animals  connected  together,  and  difpofed  in  a  variety 


of  elegant 
with  acids, 
fied. 


forms 
See 


%• 


ice  branches.       Thefe  effervefce 
F  f,  with  part  (GH)  magni- 


Befides  the  above,  Mr  Ellis  enumerates  other  gene- 
ra of  marine  productions  ;  as  the  keratophyta,  efcha- 
ra,  fponges,  and  alcyonium ;  all  which  are  the  nefts 
or  matrices  of  fea-animals.  See  Polype.  The  laft 
clafs  of  marine  bodies  is  formed  like  fungufes  of  va- 
rious figures,  and  with  different  forts  of  covering:  fome 
having  a  gritty,  and  fome  a  callous  ikin,  with  a  fpon- 
gy  fubflance  in  the  inline  :  other  fpecies  are  of  a  fleihy 
fubflance. 

CORALLODENDRON,  in   botany.      See  Ery- 

T  H  R  I N  A . 

CORALLOIDES  (frutices.)  See  Eschara 
and  Keratophyta. 

CORAM  (Captain  Thomas),  an  Englifh  gentleman 
remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  his  humanity,  was  born  a- 
bout  the  year  1668,  and  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
the  ftation  of  mafter  of  a  veifel  trading  to  the  colonies. 
Afterwards  reiiding  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, among  feafearing  people,  where  bufmefs  often 
obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city  and  return 
late,  be  frequently  faw  young  children  expoled  in  the 


Cerall*. 
dendroa 

I 

Coranich. 


Articulated  corallines  confift  of  ihort  pieces  of  a  flony     ftreets  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  pa- 
or  cretaceous  brittle  matter,  whofe  furface  is  covered 
with  pores  or  cells,  which  are  joined  by  a  tough,  mem 


branous,  flexile  fubflance,  compofed  of  many  fmall 
tubes  of  the  like  nature  compacted  together.  The 
ftony  part  is  foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the  other  part  re- 
mains entire,  a.  A,  (fig.  6.)  is  the  coralline  of  the 
{hops.  It  is  fixed  to  rocks  and  fhells  by  ftony  joints, 
which,  as  they  rife,  are  united  to  others  by  extremely 
fine  and  ilender  tubes  :  Thefe  may  be  difcovered  by  a 
good  eye,  or  a  common  magnifier.  As  the  ftems  ex- 
tend themfelves,  they  become  pennated  by  fide-branches 
which  come  out  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  are  joint- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  :  the  joints  of  this  fpecies  are 
like  the  upper  part  of  an  inverted  cone,  but  a  little 
compreffed :  The  whole  furface  is  covered  over  with 
very  minute  circular -fhaped  cells  like  pores  ;  fee  B,  and     Indian  girls.     In  Ihort.,  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of 


rents.  This  excited  his  companion,  and  induced  him 
to  project  the  foundation  of  an  hofpital  for  foundlings. 
In  this  humane  defign  he  laboured  with  indefatigable 
diligence  for  feventeen  years  ;  and  by  his  application 
procured  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pa- 
tronize and  carry  the  fcheme  into  execution,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it.  He  was  alfo 
highly  inftrumental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  Ameri- 
ca, by  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval  ftores  imported 
from  the  colonies.  He  was  likewife  eminently  con- 
cerned in  fetting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and 
Nova  Scotia.  His  laft  charitable  defign,  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  forne  progrefs,  was  a  fcheme  for  uniting 
the  North  American  Indians  more  clofely  to  the  Bri- 
tith  intereft,  by  an  efiablifhment  for  the  education  of 


B  x,  where  they  are  higher  magnified.  B  2,  fhows  a 
crofs  fection  highly  magnified.  If  a  branch  of  this 
coralline  is  put  into  vinegar,  thefe  cells  are  diffolved 
with  the  whole  cretaceous  furface  ;  inftead  of  which 
there  appear  rows  of  minute  ramifications,  which  feem 
to  have  communicated  with  each  of  thefe  cells.  Up- 
on fome  fpecimens  of  this  coralline,  we  may  obferve 
little  finall  figures  like  feed-veffels,  with  which  the 
branches  frequently  terminate :  They  are  alfo  found  on 
the  fides,  as  may  be  feen  at  A,  where  they  are  magni- 
fied.— When  a  branch  is  rendered  foft  by  being  fteep- 


vinegar,  there  may  be  fqueezed  out  from  the 
and  fides,  fmall  twifted  fi- 
which  are  magnified  high- 


ed  in 

little  knobs  at  the  ends 

gures,  like  thofe  at  A 


er  at  A  2. — We  frequently  find  this  coralline  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  red,  green,  afh,  and  white;  but  all 
of  it,  by  being  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  on  the  fhore, 
becomes  white. 

The  ancients  have  faid  great  things  of  the  virtues 
of  the  common  coralline.  Diofcorides  prefcribes  it  for 
mitigating  the  pain  of  the  gout,  and  for  preventing     on  thefe  occafions;  and  being  of  Celtic  flock,  etymo- 


life  in  labouring  for  the  public,  and  experienced  a  fate 
too  common  in  thofe  who  devote  their  talents  to  fuch 
laudable  purpofes ;  being  at  laft  indebted  for  fubfiflence 
to  the  voluntary  fubferiptions  ef  fome  public-fpirited 
perfons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales.  Captain  Coran  died  in  175T  :  and 
was  interred,  at  his  own  defire,  in  a  vault  under  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 

CORAN,  or  Ai.cob.an.     See  Alcoran. 

CORAX,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies of  Corvus. 

CORANICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Irifh,  the  cu- 
ftom  of  tinging  at  funerals,  anciently  prevalent  in  thofe 
countries,  and  fiill  practifed  in  feveral  parts.  Of  this 
cuflom  Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  account.  "  I 
had  not  the  fortune  to  be  prefent  at  any  in  North 
Britain  :  but  formerly  affifted  at  one  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  in  thefulnefs  of  hor- 
ror. The  cries  are  called  by  the  Irilh  the  ulogohne  and 
hullulu  ;  two  words  very  expreffive  of  the  found  uttered 


flagnations  of  the  humours  in  any  part ;  he  fays  no- 
thing of  its  virtues  againft  worms,  which  are  what  we 
alone  efteem  it  for.  We  give  it  in  powder  from  10 
grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  twice  a  day  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  that  with  a  confiderable  good  effect. 


logifts  would  fwear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  t>Kox>iyav  of 
the  Greeks  and  nlulatus  of  the  Latins.  Virgil  is  very 
fond  of  ufing  the  laft  whenever  any  of  his  females  are 
diftrefied  ;  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  ge- 
nerally on  occafions  fimilar  to  this.     It  was  my  fortune 

to 


c  oralli:nte  $. 


late  CAM 
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CORALLINES   and  FRUTICES     CORALLOIDES  . 
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Ceranieh   to  arrive  at  a.  certain  town  in  Kerry  at  the  time  that 
a  perfon  of  fome  distinction  departed  this  life  :  my  cu- 
,  riofiry  led  me  to  the  houfe,  where  the  funeral  feemed 
conducted  in  the  pureft  claffical  form. 

Quodcuvque  afpiceret  luStus,  gimitufqut  Jb/ialafit, 
Farmaque  r.ai  taciii  funtrit  hit  us  eret. 

In  fhort,  the  eonclamatio  was  fet  up  by  the  friends  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Virgil  ciefcribes  that  confequtntial  of 
Dido's  death  ; 

Aamentii,  nftaifaait*,'  SS1 '  ftwAneo  ululatu 

Tecia  fremunt. 

Immediately  after  this  followed    another   ceremony, 


] 


COR 


fully  defcribed  by  Cambden  in  his  account  of  the  man-     per  fide  being  plain  and  flat 


bafket,  fometimes  feen  on  the  heads  of  caryiidcs.  The    CoAd 
wordis  alfo  ufedfor  the   vafe,  or  tambour,  of  the  Co-         U 
rmthian  column ;   fo  called  from  its  refemblance  of  a   Corcel««. 
bafket,  or  becaufe  it  was  firft  formed  on  the  model  of 
abafket. 

Corbel,  or  Corbil,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  building,  for  a 
jhort  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  wall,  with  its  end 
flicking  out  fix  or  eight  inches,  as  occalion  ferves,  in 
manner  of  a  ihouldering-piece.  The  under  part  of  the 
end  thus  flicking  out  is  fometimes  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  booltin  ;  fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  fonttimes  of  a 
face,  &c.  according  to  the  workman's   fancy,  the  up- 


ners  of  the  ancient  Irifn  ;  the  earnefl  expostulations 
and  reproaches  given  to  the  deceafed  for  quitting  this 
world,  where  (he  enjoyed  fo  many  bleiungs,  fo  good 
a  hufoand,  and  fuch  fin;  children.  This  cuftom  is  alfo 
of  great  antiquity,  for  Euryalus's  mother  makes  the 
fame  addrefs  to  her  dead  fon. 


■  Tune  lllafeneB<e 

Sera  mcis  requict  ?  potuijii  rtlinquers  folam, 
Crudelit .' 


Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  architects  for  a  niche 
or  hollow  left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  ftatues  to 
ftand  in. 

CORBET  (Richard),  bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  an 
eminent  poet,  was  born  at  Ewcl]  in  Surry,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century  ;  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  e/teemec  one  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated wits  of  the  univerfity.  Entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  made 
when  the  time  approached  for  carrying  out  the  chaplain  to  King  James  I. :  when,  after  feveral  pre- 
s,  the  cry  was  redoubled,  ferments  in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1629,  made  bilhop 

of  Oxford;  and,  in  1632,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  Norwich.  He  was  very  hofpitable,  and  always  a 
generous  encourager  of  public  ddigns.  He  died  in 
1635.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  poems 
publiflied  under  the  title  of  Poemata  Stromata. 

CORBEY,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  a  fa- 
mous abbey  of  Benedictine  monks.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Somme,  10  miles  eafl  of  Amiens,  and  75  north 
of  Paris.     E.  Long.  2.   35.  N.  Lat.  49.  55. 

CORCELET,  in  natural  hiftory,  that  part  of  the 
fiy-clafs  which  is  analogous  in  its  fituation  to  the  breafl 
in  other  animals.  Many  have  called  it  the  breafl  in 
thefe  alfo,  but  improperly  ;  becaufe  the  breafl  of  other 


But 
corps 

Yrcmulij  ululatihus  tc&.ra  complent  ; 

a  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  court 
to  attend  the  hearfe,  and  to  pay  in  chorus  the  laft  tri- 
bute of  their  voices.  The  habit  of  this  forrowing 
train,  and  the  neglect  of  their  perfonc,  were  admirably 
fuited  to  the  occafion  ;  their  robes  were  black  and 
flowing,  refembling  the  ancient  Palla  ;  theirfeet  naked, 
the  hair  long  and  diihevelled  :  I  might  truly  fay, 

Ui  qui  conduBi  plorani  in  fvnera,   ":cunt 
Et  fuc'mnt propc  plitra  dcleitlibus  sxanhno- 

The  corpfe  was  carried  flowly  along  the  verge  of  a 
moft  beautiful  lake,  the  ululatus  was   continued,  and 

the  whole  proceilion  ended  among  the  venerable  ruins  animals   is  the  place  of  the  lungs  and  trachea,  but 

of  an  old  abbey."  thefe  organs  are  in  the  fiy-clafs  diftributed  through  the 

COB-BAN,  in  Jewifh antiquity,  were  thefe  offerings  whole  body.     The  wings  are    affixed  to  this  part   of 

which  had  life,  in  opposition  to  the  mlnchab,  or  thofe  the  fiy-clafs  ;  and  there   are  fome  distinctions  of  great 

which  had  not.     It  is  derived  from    the  word   kavab,  confequence  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  diftribu- 

which  fignihes    "  to  approach  ;"  becaufe  the  victims  tion  of  thofe  animals  into  genera.     Some  flies  have  a 

were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  corban  double  corcelet,  or  one  divided  into  two  parts;  and 

were  always  looked  upon  as  the  mofl  facred  offerings,  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  fly  produced  from  the  formica 

The  Jews  are  reproached  with  defeating,  by  means  of  leo,  which  therefore  docs  not  carry  its  only  distinction 

the  corban,  the  precept   of  the  fifth    commandment,  in  the  figure  of  its  antennae.     One  pair  of  the  legs  of 


which  enjoins  the  refpect  due  to  parents.  For  when 
r.  child  had  no  mind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  father 
or  mother,  he  would  fay  to  them,  "  It  is  a  gift  (cor- 
ban) by  whatfoever  thou  mighteit  be  profited  by  me  ;" 
/.  e .  **  I  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  you  afk  of 
me,  and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give." 

Corban  is  alfo  a  ceremony  which  the  Mahometans 
perform  at  the  foot  of  mount  Arrarat  in  Arabia,  near 
Mecca.  It  confifts  in  killing  a  great  number  of  flieep, 
and  diftributing  them  among  the  poor. 

CORBEILS,  in  fortification,  little  bafkets,  about 
afoot  and  a  half  high,  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom and  twelve  at  the  top  ;  which  being  filled  with 
earth,  are  frequently  fet  one  againft  another  upon  the 
parapet  or  elfewherc  ;  leaving  certain  port-holes,  from 
whence  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  under  covert  without 
being  feen  by  them. 

CORBEL,  in  architecture,  the  reprefentation  of  a 


this  fly  are  attached  to  the  flrft  or  anterior  corcelet, 
which  is  alfo  capable  of  moving  on  the  other. 

The  corcelets  of  fome  flies  are  alfo  much  more  ele- 
vated than  thofe  of  others  ;  and  in  fome  this  elevation 
is  carried  fo  far,  that  the  head  is  forced  by  it  to  be 
-bent  downward,  and  the  creature  is  plainly  made 
hump-backed  by  it.  The  great  kind,  and  the  tipulx, 
furnilh  inftances  of  this  elevated  and  hump-backed 
corcelet. 

A  feries  of  flies  of  two  wings  are  known  by  a  very 
particular  armament  which  they  carry  on  the  corcelet, 
ufu ally  called  their  breaft.  This  confifts  of  two  long, 
(lender,  (harp-pointed  prickles,  which  are  immoveable 
in  their  infertions,  and  feem  meant  as  offenfive  or  de- 
fensive weapons  ;  but  in  what  manner  they  are  ufed  it 
is  not  eafily  to  be  determined. 

All  thefe  flies  are  produced  from  long  water-worms 

with 


COR 
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Ccrcelet*  with  open  and  funnel- fafhioned  tails,  or  furniflied  with     cored  um  is  in  fact  the  embryo  of  the  future  vegetable  5     Corcyr* 
their  aperture  for  refpiratioa  at  the  hinder  extremity,     and  is  attached  by  two  trunks  of  vends  to  the  lobes 


Corculum.  xherc  arc  three  known  (pedes  of  this  fort  of  fly, 
with  armed  corcelets,  which  differ  much  in  iize,  but 
arc  all  produced  of  worms  of  this  kind.  The  largeft 
of  thefe  flies  are  produced  from  the  largeft  and  longeit 
worm,  and  are  (bmething  longer  than  the  bee.  The 
f'lialleft  are  produced  of  worms  very  finalland  ilender, 
and  are  themfelves  extremely  minute  :  and  the  third 
kind  is  of  a  middle  lize  between  thefe,  and  produced 


at  their  union.  The  firft  of  its  two  parts  mounts  up- 
ward, and  becomes  the  trunk.  The  other  ft;  it  : . 
the  ground,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the  root.  The 
lobes  and  heart  of  the  feed  are  diftinctly  vifible  in  the 
bean,  and  other  feeds  of  that  clafs,  efpecially  after  re- 
maining forae  time  in  water  or  cauh. 

The  principle  of  life  is  feated  either  at  the  fur 
or  bafe  of  the  feed.     From  this   circuit  are  -con- 


cert :  -<.'. 


from  a  proportionably  fmaller  worm  than  that  of  the  ftructed  the  two  firft  claffes  in  Csefalpinus's- method, 

firft,  and  proportionably  larger  than  that  of  the  feeond  containing  trees  and  fhrubs  only. 
fpecies.  CORCYRA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland   in  the  Ionian 

All  thefe  fpecies  have  their  wings  bat  little   difthi-  Sea,  oppo/ke  to  Thefpfotia,  a  diftriet  of  Epirus,  cal- 

guifliable  at  their  firft  production  from  the  fnell ;  they  led  ScheriavnA  Phaaeia  by  Homer.     In  Callirnac  mi 

appear  indeed  only  like  two  (lender  filaments  laid  acrofs  it  is  called  Drepane  s  its  molt  ancient  name,  according 

their  bodies  :  but  they  quickly  fhow,  that  in  this  ftatc  to  the  Scholiaft,  from  the  curvity  of  its  figure.     Fa- 

they  were  only  very  nicely  folded  together;  and  fcon  mous  for  the  fliipwreck  of  UlylTes  and  the  gardens  of 


expand,  and  ihow  their  full  extent  and  proportion. 

When  firft  produced  from  the  fhell,  thefc  flies  are 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  under  part  of  their  belly 
n  many  continues  green,  but  in  the  greater  number 
it  becomes  of  a  pale  dead  brown.  Some  of  them  have 
the  outiide  of  their  bodies  of  a  deep  brown,  approach- 
ing to  black,  with  lines  of  a  dead  brown  between  the 
commiflures  of  the  rings.  The  back  of  foms  others 
has  only  a  blackifh  brown  band,  which  runs  ftraight 
down  from  the  corcclet  to  the  end  of  the  body,  the 
whole  body  beiide  being  of  a  dead  brown.  The  cor- 
celet  in  thefe  flies  is  brown,  and  the  prickles  are  ycl- 
lowilh  near  their  infertions,  but  nearly  black  at  their 
points.  They  have  three  of  the  fmall  glofly  eyes  dif- 
pofed  in  the  fnape  of  a  triangle  on  the  back  parr,  of 
their  head  ;  and  their  reticular  eyes  are  brown,  and  at 
fome  diftance  from  one  another. 

CQRCHORUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
57th  order,  Cohomiex.  The  corolla  is  pcntapctalous  i 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous  and  deciduous ;  and  the  cap- 
fule  many-valved  and  many- celled. 

There  are  eight  fpecies ;  of  which  the  molt  re- 
markable is  the  olkorius,  an  annual,  and  a  native 
of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  rifes  with  a 
round,  ftriated,  upright,  branched ftalk,  tonear  two 
feet,  which  is  furniflied  with  leaves  differing  in  fliape  ; 
fome  being  oval,  fome  cut  off  ftraight  at  their  bafe, 
and  others  almoft  heart-fhaped.  They  are  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  have  a  few  teeth  on  the  margins 
of  their  bafe,  that  end  in  briftly,  reflexed,  purplilh 
filaments.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  fides  of  the 
branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  They  ftand  fmgly 
on  very  fhort  peduncles ;  are  compofed  of  five  fmall 
yellow  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  ftamina  furround- 
ing  an  oblong  germen,  which  becomes  a  long,  rough, 
fharp-pointed  capfule,  opening  in  four  parts,  each  fill- 
ed with  greeniih  angular  feeds.— This  plant  is  fown 
by  the  Jews  about  Aleppo,  and  is  therefore  called  Jews 
mallow.  The  leaves  are  a  favourite  fallad  among  thefe 
people,  and  they  boil  and  eat  them  with  their  meat. 

CORCULUM,  a  diminutive  from  cor,  "  the  heart," 
little  heart;  the  ellence  of  a  feed,  and  principle  of 
life  cf  the  future  plant,  attached  to  and  contained 
within  the  lobes.  It  confifts  of  two  pans,  termed  by 
Linnaeus  Plumuia  and  Rostellum,  The  former 
is  the  raikula  of  Grew  and  other  naturalifts.    The 


Alcinous.     Now  Corfu. 

Cone yp.a,  a  cognominal  town  of  the  ifiand ;  formerly 
powerful,  and  capable  of  coping  with  mighty  Hates'; 
(ituated  about  the  middle  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
called  The  Tow/i  of  the  Fheaeians  by  Homer.  Now  Cor- 
fu, from  the  Kopvya  of  the  middle  age,  the  name  of  the 
citadel.  It  was  a  colony  of  Corinthians  ;  Ccrcvr^i, 
the  people.     E.  Long  19.  48.  Lat.  39.  50. 

Cqrcyra  Nigra,  an  illand  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia  (Pliny)  ;  called  Melatiaby  the  Greeks,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  illand  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
epithet  Nigra  was  added,  from  its  woods  of  tall  trees 
with  which  it  is  almoft  covered.     Now  Curzo/a. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  affemblage  cf  feveral  threads 
of  hemp,  cabled  or  twilled  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel,  See  Cordage.  The  word  conies  from  the 
Greek  ^ofcT»,  which  properly  fignifies  an  inteftine  or 
gut,  of  which  chords  may  be  made.     See  Chord. 

Magical  Chord,  an  inftrument  in  great  ufe  among 
the  Laplanders,  and  by  them  fuppofed  to  be  endued 
with  a  number  of  virtues.  It  is  a  cord  or  rope  with 
three  knots  tied  in  it.  They  ufe  many  magical  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  tying  of  this  cord  ;  and,  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  power  over  the 
winds  ;  and  they  will  fell,  by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind, 
or  at  leaft  the  promife  of  one,  to  a  fhip.  If  they  untie 
only  one  of  thefe  knots,  a  moderate  gale  fucceeds  ;  if 
two,  it  is  much  ftronger ;  and  if  three,  a  ftorm  is  fure 
to  follow. 

Cord  of  Wood,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burn- 
ing, fo  called  becaufe  formerly  meafured  with  a  chord, 
The  dimenfions  of  a  ftatute  cord  of  wood  are  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

CoRD-Wood,  is  new  wrood,  and  fuch  as,  when  brought 
by  water,  comes  on  board  a  veffel,  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  floated. 

CORDAGE,  a  term  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts  of 
cord,  whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great.     See  Rope. 

The  naval  cordage  of  the  earlier  ages  was  in  all 
probability  only  thongs  of  leather.  Thefe  primitive 
ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third 
century-*  The  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic  had 
them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries :  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  weftern  iflcs  of  Scotland  make  ufe  of 
them  at  prefent ;  cutting  the  fidn  of  a  feal,  or  the  raw 
and  falted  hide  of  a  cow,  into  long  pieces,  and  fatten- 
ing the  plough  to  their  horfes  with  them,  or  even  twift- 
ingthem  into  ftrong  ropes  of  20  or  30  fathoms  length. 

But 


Cordage    But  thefe, 
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m  the  fouth  of  Britain,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, were  early  fnperfe  led  by  the  ufe  of  iron  chains. 
Cordelier.  T}je  very  maritime  ai.  .  nercial  nation  of  the  Ve- 
neti,  that  were  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  Belgse 
of  Britain,  ufed  iron  chains  for  their  cahles  in  the  days 
ofCsefar.     But    in  the  more       :  mt  and  refined  coun- 
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CORDEMOI  (Geral  dc),  alearned  philofophirand  Cordcm* 
lftonan,  born  at  Paris,  made  himfelf  known  to  M.         H 

Cordon. 


Bofhiet,  who  placed  him  about  the  dauphin  in  the  qua- 
lity of  reader.  He  inftructed  that  young  prince  with 
great  afliduity ;  and  in  1675  was  received  into  the 
French  academy.  He  wrote  a  general  hiftory  of  France 

tries  of  the  fouth,   both   thongs  and  thefe  had  long     during  the  rirft  races  of  the  French  kings,  in  2  vols  ; 

given  place  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable   threads,  and  the     and  fix  difcourfes  on  the  Difriiietion  between  Body  and 

arts  of  combining  them  into  ftrength.     in  this  manner     Soul,    which  were  printed  together  in  1702  quarto. 

the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ufed  the  common  ruihes  of     He  died  in  1684.  M.  Cordemof  followed  the  principles 

their  country,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  fpartum  or     of  Defcartes. 

COR.DIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  41ft 
order,  Afperlfoiice.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped  ; 
the  ftyle  dichotomous  or  divided  into  two  threads,  and 
each  of  thefe  divided  into  other  two. 

There  are  five  fpecies,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  myxa  and  febeitena.  1.  The  myxa,  or  Aifyrian 
plum,  grows  wild  in  Afiyria  and  Egypt,  and  alfo  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  mid- 
dling plum-tree  ;  and  its  branches  are  furnifhed  with 
oval,  woolly  leaves,  ftanding  without  order.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  ;  are  white,  and  con- 
fab of  one  tubular  petal,  and  a  like  calyx,  nearly  of 
an  equal  length,  and  both  are  cut  into  five  parts  at 
their  brims.  In  their  centre  are  five  very  fmall  ftami- 
na,  and  one  /lender  ftyle  crowned  with  an  obtufe  ftig- 
ma.  The  germen  is  roundifh,  and  fwells  to  a  plum 
of  the  fame  form,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  damfon,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  a  fweet  tafte,  and  very  glutinous. 
Thefe  plums  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fhops  ;  and 
were  accounted  good  for  obtunding  acrimony,  and 
thereby  flopping  detiuxions  of  rheum  upon  the  lungs  : 
but  at  prefent  they  are  little  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes. 
In  fome  parts  of  Turkey  they  cultivate  this  tree  in  great 
abundance,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit  to  eat, 
but  to  make  birdlime  of,  which  is  a  vaft  article  of 
trade  in  a  town  called  Ssid, — 2.  The  febeflena,  or 
rough-leaved  febeflen,  grows  naturally  in  both  the  In- 
dies, and  fends  forth  feveral  fhrubby  italics  eight  or  ten 
ieet  high.  The  young  leaves  are  ferated,  but  the  full 
grown  ones  are  not.  They  are  of  an  oblong-oval 
form,  rough,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
itand  alternately  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  ter- 
minate the  branches  in  large  clufters,  are  nearly  of  the 
fhape  and  colour  of  thofe  of  the  marvel  of  Pern,  and 
make  a  moil:  beautiful  appearance.  Each  has  five  fla- 
mina  and  one  bifid  ftyle.  The  plums  are  much  of  the 
fhape  of  thofe  of  the  myxa,  and  are  eaten  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  lefs  valuable  than 
the  wood,  a  fmall  piece  of  which  thrown  upon  a 
clear  fire  will  perfume  a  room  with  a  molt  agreeable 
odour. 

CORDIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  raifes  the  fpi- 
rits,  and  gives  them  a  fudden  ftrength  and  cheerful- 
nefs  ;  as  wine,  fpirits,  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  many  other  fubftances. 

CORDON,  in  fortification,  a  row  of  (tones,  made 
round  on  the  outfide,  and  fet  between  the  wall  of  the 
fortrefs  which  liesaflope,  and  the  parapet  which  flands 
perpendicular,  after  fnch  a  manner,  that  this  difference 
may  not  be  ofFenfive  to  the  eye  ;  whence  the  cordons 
ferve  only  as  an  ornament,  ranging  round  about  the 

place, 


broom  of  Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  made  of  thefe  materials  at  their  laft  defcent 
on  Britain,  fo  the  art  of  manufacturing  them  would 
necetfarily  be  introduced  with  the  Roman  fettlements 
among  the  Britons.  Under  the  direction  ofrloman 
artiits  their  thongs  of  leather  would  naturally  be  laid 
alide  ;  and  the  junci,  or  ruflies  of  the  plains,  worked 
up  into  cordage.  And  what  remarkably  coincides  with 
this  opinion  is,  that  the  remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes 
are  ftill  diftinguimed  among  the  Britifh  failors  by 
name  of  old junk. 

The  nations  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  tribes  of 
Caledonia  and  Ireland,  had  inherited,  from  their  ear- 
lieft  anceftors,  many  of  the  ruder  arts  of  navigation. 
Their  (hips  were  large  open  boats,  framed  of  light 
timbers  ribbed  with  hurdles  and  lined  with  hides. 
Thefe  were  furnifhed  with  mads  and  fails.  The  lat- 
ter were  formed  of  hides,  as  the  tackle  was  of  thongs. 
They  were  actually  of  hides  among  the  Veneti  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Caefrr  ;  and  they  were  never  furled, 
but  only  bound  to  the  mail.  But  thefe  flight  fea-boats 
and  their  rude  furniture,  wTould  foon  be  difmifled  by 
the  provincials  for  the  more  fubftantial  veflels  and 
more  artificial  fails  of  the  Romans.  The  B.oman  fails, 
wfliich  were  compofed  of  flax  in  the  days  of  Agricola, 
were  afterwards  made  of  hemp  ;  and  our  ow?n  are 
therefore  denominated  cannabis  or  cai:vas  by  our  mari- 
ners at  prefent.  And  about  the  fame  period  afluredly 
did  the  junk  of  the  Britifh  cordage  give  way  to  the 
fame  materials ;  the  ufe  of  hempen  ropes  upon  land, 
and  of  hempen  nets  for  hunting,  being  very  common 
among  the  Romans  in  the  firft  century. 

CGRDATED,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by 
naturaliits  to  things  fomewhat  refemblin^  a  heart. 

CORDED,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  corded,  fome  au- 
thors take  for  a  crofs  wound  or  wrenched  about  with 
cords :  others,  with  more  probability,  take  it  for  a 
crofs  made  of  two  pieces  of  cord. 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South  America, 
otherwife  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a  Francifcan,  or  religious  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis.  The  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in 
thick  grey  cloth,  with  a  little  cowl,  a  chaperon,  and 
cloak,  of  the  fame  ;  having  a  girdle  of  rope  or  cord 
tied  with  three  knots  :  whence  the  name. — They  are 
otherwife  called  Minor  Friars,  their  original  name. 
The  denomination  Cordelier  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
given  them  in  the  war  of  St  Louis  againfl  the  infidels  ; 
wherein  the  Friars  Minor  having  repulfed  the  barba- 
rians, and  that  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  anfwered,  they  were  people  cordeliez,  "  tied  with 
ropes."  The  Cordeliers  are  to  a  man  profefled 
Scotifts. 
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Corduba,   place,  being  only  ufed  in  fortifications  of  done-work  ; 

Cordoua.    for  'm  thofe  made  with  earth  the  void  fpace  is  filled  up 

'       y       '  with  pointed  flakes. 

CORDUBA  (anc.  geog.),  an  illuflrious  city  of 
Bsetica,  on  the  right  or  north  fide  of  the  Bsetis.  Built 
by  Marcellus,  according  to  Strabo ;  but  which  Mar- 
cellus, is  not  fo  clear.  It  was  the  fird  colony  fent 
into  thofe  parts  by  the  Romans  ;  and  furnamed  Pa- 
tricia, becaufe  at  firfl  inhabited  by  principal  men,  both 
of  the  Romans  and  natives.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Sil.  Italicus  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  %  and  hence  it  is 
probable  the  firfl  Marcellus  was  the  founder,  and  not 
the  Marcellus  engaged  in  the  civil  war  between  Caefar 
and  Pompey.  It  was  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  two 
Senecas  and  of  Lucan  (Partial),  and  for  its  rich  pro- 
duce in  oil  (Statins,  Martial).  Still  retaining  its  name 
a  little  altered.     W.  Lon<r.  5.  Lat.  37.  45. 

CORDOUA,  or  Cordova,  a  city  of  Andalufia  in 
Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Guadalquiver,  in  a  very 
extenfive  plain.  The  circumference  is  large  ;  but  it  is 
not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  for  there  are 
a  great  many  orchards  and  gardens  within  the  walls. 
There  are  many  fuperb  flruclures,  palaces,  churches, 
and  religious  houfes  ;  particularly  the  cathedral,  which 
is  very  magnificent :  it  was  formerly  a  mofque  when 
the  Moors  pofTefTed  the  town ;  for  which  reafon  it  flill 
retains  the  name  of  Mezquitat  which  has  the  fame 
meaning.  This  cathedral  is  very  rich  in  plats  ,  four 
of  the  filver  candledicks  cod  L.  850  a-piece.  The  re- 
venue of  the  fee  amounts  to  L.  3500  per  annum ;  but  as 
the  bifhops  cannot  devife  by  will,  all  they  die  pofTefTed 
of  efcheats  to  the  crown.  The  fquare  called  the  Plaza 
Major  is  furrounded  with  very  fine  houfes,  under  which 
are  piazzas.  The  trade  is  flourifhing  on  account  of 
the  river  ;  and  confifts  of  wine,  fiik,  and  Cordovian 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  a  vafl 
number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  renders  their 
fruits  exceeding  cheap.  The  bed  horfes  in  Spain  come 
fr.om  hence. 

Cordova  was  the  ancient  Corduba  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  was  fubjected  to  the  dominion  cf  the  Goths; 
but  in  the  eight  century  it  was  raifed  by  the  Moorifh 
princes  to  a  ftate  of  fplendor  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  year  755,  Abdoalrahman,  only 
heir-male  of  the  Ommiad  line,  having  palled  over  from 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  few  dsrfperate  followers,  found 
means  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  Spain  ;  when,  after  a 
battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in 
which  he  overthrew  the  lieutenant  of  the  Abaffid  Ca- 
liph of  Damafcus,  he  became  king  of  all  the  Mocrifh 
polTeiTions  in  the  fouth  of  Spain,  and  in  759  fixed 
his  royal  refidence  at  Cordova.  Then  began  thofe 
flourilhing  ages  of  Arabian  gallantry  and  magnificence 
which  rendered  the  Moors  of  Spain  fuperior  to  all  their 
cotemporaries  in  arts  and  arms,  and  made  Cordova 
one  of  the  mod  fplcndid  cities  of  the  world.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  profpered  under  the  happy  fway 
of  this  hero  ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed 
from  a'feene  of  deflation,  which  the  long  wars  and 
harm  government  of  the  viceroys  had  brought  on,  into 
a  mod  populous  flourifhing  date,  exceeding  in  riches, 
number  of  inhabitants,  activity,  and  indudry,  any 
prior  or  fubfeqnent  era  of  ihe  Spanifli  hiftory.  He 
added  new  fortifications  to  the  town,  built  himfelf  a 
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magnificent  palace  with  delicious  gardens,  laid  caufe-   Cordova, 
ways  through  the  marines,  made  excellent  roads  to 
open  ready  communication  between  the   great  towns, 
and  in  786  began  the  great  mofquc,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finifh. 

During  the  courfJe  of  two  centuries,  this  court  con- 
tinued to  be  the  refoi  t  of  all  profeffors  of  the  polite 
arts,  and  of  fuch  as  valued  themfelves  upon  their  mili- 
tary and  knightly  accomplimments  ;  while  the  red  of 
Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance,  debafed  by  brutality 
of  manners,  or  didracled  by  fuperditious  difputes. 
England,  weakened  by  its  heptarchy,  was  too  incon- 
fiderable  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  political  hidory 
of  the  times  :  France,  though  it  had  a  gleam  of  repu- 
tation under  Charlemagne,  was  dill  a  barbarous  un- 
poliihed  nation  :  and  Italy  was  in  utter  confufion ;  th« 
frequent  revolutions  and  change  of  maders  rendering 
it  impofuble  for  learning,  or  any  thing  good,  to  ac- 
quire a  permanent  footing  in  fo  undable  a  foil :  Greece, 
though  dill  in  pofTe/Ron  of  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an- 
cient Rome,  had  lod  all  vigour,  and  feemed  abforbed 
in  the  mod  futile  of  all  pursuits  ;  viz.  that  of  fcholadic 
argument  and  religious  fubtilties. 

The  refideuce  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs  was  long  con- 
fpicuou's  for  its  fupreme  magnificence,  and  the  crowds 
of  J  earned  men  who  were  allured  to  it  by  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  its  fovereigns,  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  wholefomenefsof  the  climate,  and  the  variety 
of  pleafures  that  returned  inceflantly  in  one  enchanting 
round. 

Cordova  became  the  centre  of  politenefs,  indudry, 
and  genius.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  with  other  coftly 
(hows,  were  long  the  darling  padimes  of  a  wealthy 
happy  people  ;  and  this  was  the  only  kingdom  in  the 
wed  where  geometry,  adronomy,  and  phyfic,  were 
regularly  dudiecl  and  praclifed.  Mufic  was  no  lefs 
honoured  ;  for  we  find,  that  in  844  a  famous  mufician 
called  Ait  Zeriah  came  to  fettle  at  Cordova,  and  form- 
ed feveral  pupils,  who  were  fuppofed  to  equal  the  mod 
celebrated  performers  that  were  ever  known  even  in 
the  Ead.  That  architecture  was  greatly  encouraged, 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  great  and  expen- 
five  fabrics  undertaken  and  completed  by  many  of 
thefe  Spanilh  monarchs.  Whatever  faults  may  be 
judly  condemned  in  their  manner  by  the  connoilTeur, 
accudomed  to  the  chade  noble  graces  of  the  Grecian 
proportions,  certainly  nobody  can  behold  what  remains 
of  thefe  Moorifh  edifices,  without  being  drongly  iin- 
preffed  with  a  high  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  artids,  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  prince  who  carried  their 
plans  into  execution. 

The  fultans  not  only  gave  the  mod  didinguifhed 
protection  to  arts  and  feiences,  and  to  the  perfons 
learned  in  any  of  them,  but  were  themfelves  eminently 
verfed  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Alkehem  II. 
collected  fo  immenfe  a  quantity  of  manufcripts,  that 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  the  royal  library  contained 
no  lefs  than  600,000  volumes,  of  which  the  very  cata- 
logue filled  40  huge  folios.  The  univerfity  of  Cordo- 
va was  founded  by  him,  and  under  fuch  favourable  au- 
fpices  rofe  to  thehighed  pitch  of  celebrity. 

Abdoulrahman  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  HifTem, 
whofe  paffion  for  glory  and  architecture  was  not  in  the 
lead  inferior  to  that  of  his  father.  He  put  the  finifh- 
ing  hand  to  the  mofque,  which  the  plunder  of  the 
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Cerdoua    fouthern  provinces  of  France  enabled  him  to  complete     leathers  of  their  dioes 


COR 


s 

Cordwain- 
er$. 


in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years.  The  bridge  over  the 
Guadalquiver  was  a  work  of  Hiilem's  after  his  own 
plan. 

Alkahem  facceeded  HifTem. 

Abdoulrahman  II.  was  alio  paffionately  fond  of 
building.     He  was  the  firft  that  brought  the  fupplies 


u 


Others  derive  it  from  ecrdf, 
rope/'  becaufe  anciently  ihocs  were  made  of  curds  ; 
as  they  Hill  are  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  under  the  name 
of  alpargatcs.  But  the  former  etymology  is  better 
warranted  :  for,  in  effect,  the  French  workmen  who 
prepare  the  corduasare  Hill  called  ordouanmers. 
In  Paris  they  have  two  pious  focieties   under   the 


Core: 


of  water  to  Cordova  by  means  of  leaden  pipes  laid  up-     titles of  Jreres  eprdonnui'ers .  "  brothers  floemakers 


on  aqueducts  of  itoiie.  The  quantity  was  io  conlider 
able,  that  every  part  of  the  palace,  the  xiofques,  baths, 
fquares,  and  public  edifices,  had  all  of  them  their 
fountains  constantly  playing.  A  great  many  of  thefe 
works  ftill  fubfift.  He  paved  the  whole  city,  and  erec- 
ted feveral  mofques. 

After  him  reigned  Mahomet  Ahr.undar,  Abdallah, 
and  Abdoulrahman  III.  who  furpaifed  all  his  predecef- 
fors  in  fplendor,  riches,  and  expencc.  His  fubj  eels  vied 
with  each  other  in  profnfion  and  magnificence.  This 
monarch  wasfucceeded  by  hisfon  Alkahem  II.  who  left 
a  minor  to  fucceed  him,  and  the  kingdom  to  be  govern- 
ed by  a  famous  vifir,  Mahomet  Abenamir,  lirnamed 
Ahnanzory  or  lt  the  defender,"  from  his  great  victories 
and  wife  conduct.  His  dependents  inherited  from  him 
the  viiirfhip,  and  a  power  as  abfolute  as  if  they  had 
been  caliphs,  until  the  weaknefs  of  the  fovereigns  en- 
couraged, and  the  infolence  of  the  ministers  provoked, 
the  grandees  to  disturb  the  State  with  their  jealoufies 
and  diSTenfions.  Thefe  broils  occafioned  fuch  a  feries 
of  civil  wars  and  anarchy,  as  overthrew  the  thone  of 


eftabliflied  by  authority  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  ;  the  one  under  the  protection  of  St  Crifpiu*,  *See  cVT- 
the  other  of  St  Crifpianus,  two  faints  who  had  forme*-  /'"• 
ly  honoured  the  profeffion.  They  live  in  community, 
and  under  fixed  Statutes  and  officers  ;  by  which  they 
are  directed  both  in  their  fpiritual  and  fecular  con- 
cerns. The  .produce  of  their  ihocs  goes  into  a  com- 
mon ftock,  to  furniih  neceSTaries  for  their  fupport ; 
the  reft  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

COREA,  a  peninfula  lying  to  the  north- call  of 
China,  between  99  and  1C9  degrees  of  E.  Lonp-.  and 
between  32  and  46  N.  Lat.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
provinces,  which  contain  40  cities  of  the  ill  rank,  51 
of  the  2d,  and  70  of  the  3d.  The  capital  of  the  whole 
is  Handling,  where  the  king  refuies.  The  Jefuits 
fay,  the  people  are  well  made,  of  a  fweet  and  trac- 
table difpoiition,  and  fond  of  learning,  mnfic,  and  dan- 
cing, and  in  general  refemble  the  Chinefe.  Their 
houfes  are  mean,  being  covered  with  thatch  ;  and  they 
have  no  beds  but  lie  on  the  floor.  They  have  little 
filk,  and  therefore  makeufeof  linen-cloth  in  its  room. 


Cordova  and  deltroyed  the  whole  race  of  Abdculrah-  Their  trade  confifls  in  white  paper,  pencils,  gingfeng, 
man.  Thus  the  glorious  edifice,  founded  by  the  va-  gold,  filver,  iron,  yellow  varniih,  fowls  whofe  tails 
lour  and  prudence  of  that  conqueror,  and  cemented  by  are  three  feet  long,  horfes  no  more  than  three  feet  in 
fimilar  virtues  in  many  of  his  fucceSTors,  funk  into  no-  height,  fable-fkins,  caftor,  and  mineral  fait.  Inge- 
thing  as  foon  as  the  fceptre  devolved  upon  weak  euer-  neral  it  is  a  fertile  country,  though  abounding  in  moun- 


vated  princes,  whofe  indolence  and  incapacity  tranf- 
ferred  the  management  of  every  thing  to  a  vifir. 
Many  petty  kingdoms  fprang  up  out  of  the  ruins  of 
this  mighty  empire ;  and  the  Christians  foon  found  op- 
portunities of  destroying,  by  feparate  attacks,  that  tre- 
mendous power,  which  when  united  had  proved  an 
overmatch  for  their  utmolt  force. 

New  Cordouj,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  Ame- 


tains.     It  is  tributary  to  China. 

Mr  Grofier  relates  an  obfervation  concerning  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Corea,  which,  in  his  opinion,  fur- 
nishes a  new  proof  of  the  revolutions  which  the  furface 
of  our  globe  has  undergone.  An  ancient  Chinefe 
book  afferts,  that  the  city  where  Kipe,  the  king  of 
Corea,  eftablithedhis  court,  was  built  in  a  place  which 
forms  at  prefent   a  part  of  the   territories  of  Yovg. 


nca,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  with  a  biihop's  fee,     pi/jg-fou,  a  city  of  the 'firft  clafs  in  the  province  of 
1 75  miles  from  St  Jago. 
32.   10. 


W.  Long.  62.  ;.  S.  Lat. 


CORDUAN,  a  famous  pharos  or  tight-houfe  of 
France,  in  Guienne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Girond. 
The  architecture  is  extremely  fine  ;  and  is  placed 
there  to  hinder  veiTels  from  running  on  the  fand  banks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  W.  Long.  1.9.  N.  Lat 
4c.  36. 

CORDUS  (Valerius),  a  learned  botanist,  was  the 


Petcheli.  "  If  this  (fays  he)  be  admitted  as  a  fact, 
we  may  from  thence  conclude  that  thefe  territories 
formerly  belonged  to  Corea  ;  and  that  the  gulf  of 
Lax-tong,  which  at  prefent  feparates  this  kingdom 
from  the  province  of  Petcheli,  did  not  then  exift,  and 
that  it  has  been  formed  fince  ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  fovereign  would  have  fixed  his  refidence  with- 
out the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  a  place  where 
he  was  feparated  from  it  by  a  wide  and  extenfive  fea. 


fonofEfrcius  Cordus,  a  phyfician  and  poet  of  Ger-     This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  certain  fads  admitted 


many.  Having  learnt  the  languages,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  botany ;  in  the  profecution  of 
which,  he  examined  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and 
travelled  into  Italy  ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  the  kick  of  a  horfe,  died  at  Rome  in  1544.  He 
wrote  P.emarkson  Diofcorides,  and  other  works. 

CORDWAINERS,oi-Cordiners, the  term  where- 
by the  Statutes  denominate  fboc?:iakers.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  French  cordonnier,  which  Menage 
derives  from  cordouan,  a  kind  of  leather  brought  from 
Cordoua,  whereof  they  formerly  made  the  npper- 
Vol.  V. 


by  the  Chinefe.  Thus  when  Tu,  fur  named  the  Great, 
undertook  to  drain  and  carry  off"  die  waters  which 
had  inundated  the  low  grounds  of  feveral  provinces,  he 
began  by  the  river  Hoang-ho,  the  overflowing  of 
which  caufed  the  greateft  devastation.  He  went  in 
fearch  of  hs  fource  to  the  bofom  of  Tartary,  from 
whence  he  directed  its  courfe  acrofs  the  provinces  of 
Chan-li,  Chen-fi,  Honan,  and  Petcheli.  Towards  its 
mouth,  in  order  to  weaken  the  rapidity  of  its  waters, 
he  divided  them  into  nine  channels,  through  which  he 
caufed  this  river  difcharge  itfelf  into  the  eaflern  fea 
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Ciotea.      near  the  mountain  of  Kie-che-chan,  which"  then  formed 
a  promontory.     Since  that  time  to  the  prefent,  that  is 
about  3950  years,  the   river  Hoang-ho  has  departed 
fo   much  from   its  ancient  courfe,  that  its  mouth  at 
prefent  is  about  fix  degrees  farther  fouth.     We  mult 
aifo  remark,  that  the  mountain  Kie-che-chan,  which 
was  formerly  united  to  the  main  land  of  Yong-ping- 
fou,  ftands  at  prefent  in  thefea  at  the  diftance  of  about 
50  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  that  -city.     If  the   fea  has 
been  able  to  cover  with  its  waters  that  extent  of  terri- 
tory which  at  prefent  forms  part  of  the  gulph  of  Lea- 
tong,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  like  in- 
undations may  have  formed  fuccefftvely  the  whole  of 
that  gulph,  the  ancient  exiftence  of  which  feems  fo  ill 
to  agree  with  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Corea  in 
the  territories  of  Yong-ping-fon  ?   It  is  true,  the  Chi- 
nefe  hiftory  makes   no  mention   of  fo  confiderable  a 
phyhcal  revolution  ;  but  it  is  equally  filent  with  re- 
gard   to  the  500  lys  (50  leagues)  extent  of  ground 
which  is  at  prefent  covered  by  the  fea  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Kie-che-chan.     Belides,  of  all  the   changes 
which  the  furface  of  our  globe  experiences,  thofe  only 
are  mentioned  in  hiftory  which  happen  fuddenly,  and 
which  confequently  make  more  impreflionon  the  minds 
of  men. 

Corea  chiefly  produces  wheat,  rice,  and  ginfeng, 
with  a  kind  of  palm-tree,  which  yields  a  gum  capable 
of  producing  a  yellow  varnifh  little  inferior  to  gilding. 
Hence  alio  are  exported  catlor  and  fable  fkins  ;  alio 
gold,  filver,  iron,  and  foflil  fak  ;  a  kind  of  fmall  bruflies 
for  painting,  made  of  the  hair  of  a  wolf's  tail,  are  like- 
wife  manufactured  here,  which  are  exported  to  China 
and  highly  efteemed  there.  Thefea-coafts  abound  in 
filh,  and  great  numbers  of  whales  are  found  there  every 
year  towards  the  north-eaft.  Several  of  thefe,  it  is 
laid,  have  in  their  bodies  the  harpoons  of  the  French 
and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  have  efcaped  in  the  nor- 
thern extremities  of  Europe  ;  which  feems  to  indicate 
a  paffage  from  the  European  into  the  Aliatic  feas 
round  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Afia. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  the  paper  of  Corea  is 
annually  imported  into  China  ;  indeed  the  tribute  due 
to  the  emperor  is  partly  paid  with  it  every  year. 
It  is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  as  flrong  as  cloth,  being 
written  upon  with  a  finall  hair-bruih  or  pencil  ;  but 
mult  be  done  over  with  alum-water  before  it  can  be 
written  upon  in  the  European  manner.  It  is  not  pur- 
chafed  by  the  Chinefe  for  writing,  but  for  filling  up 
the  fquaresof  their  fafh -windows  ;  becaufe,  when  oiled, 
k  refills  the  wind  and  rain  better  than  that  of  China. 
It  is  ufed  likewife  as  wrapping  paper  ;  and  is  ferviee- 
able  to  the  taylors,  who  rub  it  between  their  hands 
until  it  becomes  as  foft  and  flexible  as  thefineft  cotton 
cloth,  inftead  of  which  it  is  often  employed  in  lining 
clothes.  It  has  aifo  this  fingular  property,  that  if  it 
be  too  thick  for  the  purpofe  intended,  it  may  beeafily 
fplit  into  two  or  three-leaves,  each  of  which  are  even 
it  longer  than  the  bed  paper  of  China 

The  Coreans  are  well  made,  ingenious,  brave,  and 
traceable  ;  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  mow  great  do- 
cility in  acquiring  the  fciencts,  to  which  they  apply 
with  great  ardour  and  honour  in  a  particular  manner. 
The- northern  Coreans  are  larger  fized  and  more  10- 
buft  than  thofe  of  the  fouth  ;  have  a  tafte  for  arms, 


and  become  excellent  foldiers.     Their  arms  are  crofs-     Corea. 
bows  and  long  fabres.    Men  of  learning  arediftinguifh-         II 
ed  from  other  clalfes  of  people  by  two  plumes  of  fea-    t^owMfc 
thers  in  their  caps  ;  and  when  merchants  prefent  the 
Coreans  with  afty  books  for  tale,  they  arefs  themfeives 
in  their  richeft  attire,  and  bum  perfumes  before  they 
treat  concernin,;  the  price. 

The  Coreans  mourn  three  years,  as  in  China,  for  a 
father  or    mother:  but   the   time   of  mourning  for  a 
brother  is  confined  to  three  months.     Their  dead  are 
notinterred  until  three  years  atter  their   deceafe  :  and 
when  the  ceremony  of  interment  is  "performed,  they 
place  around  the  tomb  the  clothes,  chariot,  and  horfes 
of  the  deceafed,  with   whatever  elfe  he  ihowtd  the 
greatest  fondnelsfor  while  alive  ;  all  which  they  leave 
to  be  carried  offby  the  affiftaats.      Their  houfes,  as  in 
China,  coniift  only  of  one  ftory,  and  are  very  ill  built ; 
in  the  country  being compofed  of  earth,  and  in   cities 
generally  of  brick,  but  all  thatched  with  ftraw :  the 
walls  of  their  cities  are  conftructed  after  the  Chinefe 
manner,  with  fquare  turrets,  battlements  and  arched 
gates.    Their  writing,  drefs,  religious  ceremonies,  and 
creed,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  their  cuftoms,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.    Their  women,  however, 
are  lefs  confined,  and  have  the  liberty  of  appearing  in 
public  with  the  other  fex,  for  which  they  are  often  ri- 
diculed by  their   neighbours.     They  differ  from  the 
Chinefe  aifo  in  their  ceremonies  of  marriage,  and  in 
the  manner  of  contracting  it  ;  the  parties  in  this  coun- 
try taking  the  liberty  to  choofe  for  themfeives,  with- 
out  confulting   the    inclination  of  their  parents,  or 
fufftring  them  to  throw  any  obftacles  in  their  way. 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Pro- 
ferpine,  named  Core,  Kopa,  which  in  the  Moloilian  dia- 
lect fignifies  a  beautiful  woman. 

CORELLI  (Arcangelo),  the  famous  Italian  mu- 
fician  and  corapofer,  a  native  of  Fufignano,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bologna,  was  born  in  1653.  He  entertain- 
ed an  early  propenfity  to  the  violin  ;  and  as  he  advan- 
ced in  years,  laboured  inceifantly  in  the  practice  of 
that  inftmment.  About  the  year  1672,  his  curiofity 
led  him  to  vitit  Paris,  probably  with  a  view  to  attend 
the.  improvements  which  were  making  inmufic  under 
the  influence  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  in  coniequence 
of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  royal  academy  :  but  not- 
withftanding  the  character  which  he  brought  with  him, 
he  was  driven  back  to  Rome  by  Lully,  whole  jealous 
temper  could  not  brook  fo  formidable  a  rival  as  this 
illuftrioiis  Italian.  In  the  year  16S0  he  viiited  Ger- 
many, and  met  with  a  reception  fuitable  to  his  merit 
from  molt  of  the  German  princes,  particularly  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  was  retained 
and  continued  for  feme  time.  After  about  five  years 
ftay  abroad,  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  there 
purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  affiduity. 

The  proficiency  of  Corelli  on  his  favourite  inftru- 
ment  the  violin  was  fo  great,  that  the  fame  of  it  reach- 
ed throughout  Europe.  The  ftyle  of  his  performance 
was  learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic  ;  and  his  tone  firm 
and  even.  'Mr  Geminiani,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with,  and  had  ftudied  it,  was  ufed  to  refemble  it  to  a 
fweet  trumpet.  A  perfon  who  had  heard  him  per- 
form fays,  that,  whilft  he  was  playing  on  the  violin, 
it  was  ufual  for  his  countenance  to  be  diftorted,  his 

eyes 
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Corelli.    eyes  to  become  as  red  as  fire,  and  Ins  eye-balls  to  roll 
as  iu  an  agony. 

Corelli  was  highly  favoured  by  that  great  patron 
of  poetry  and  malic,  cardinal  Ottoboni.  Crefcembini 
fays,  that  he  regulated  the  nruiical  academy  held  at 
the  palace  of  his  eminence  every  Monday  afternoon. 
Here  it  was  that  Mr  Handel  became  acquainted  with 
him;  and  in  this  academy*  ferenata  of  Mr  Handel, 
entitled,  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  was  performed,  the 
overture  to  which  was  in  a  ityle  fo  new  and  lingular, 


] 
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that  Corelli  was    confounded  in  his  fail  attempt  to 
play  it. 

During  the  refidence  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  betides 
thofe  of  his  own  country,  many  perfons  were  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  his  difciples,  and  learning  the  prac- 
tice on  the  violin  from  the  greateft  mailer  of  that  in- 
strument the  world  had  then  heard  of.  Of  thefe  it  is 
faid  the  late  lord  Edgecumbe  was  one;  and  that  the 
fine  mezzotinto  print  of  Corelli  by  Smith  was  fcraped 


The  compositions  of  Corelli  are  celebrated  for  the 
harmony  renrlting  from  the  onior  of  all  the  parts ; 
bat  the  finenefs  of  the  airs  is  another  difljngni  hing 
characteristic  of  them  :  the  Sfilemand  in  the  icth  i'< 
is  as  remarkable  for  lpirit  and  force,  as  that  in  the 
nth  is  for  its  enchanting  delicacy  :  his  jigs  are  in  a 
ftyle  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  that  in  the  51b  folo  was 
never  equalled.  In  the  gavot  movements  in  the  2d 
and  4th  operas,  the  melody  is  diftributed  with  great 
judgment  among  the  feveral  parts.  In  his  minutes 
alone  he  feems  to  fail ;  Bononcini,  Mr  Handel,  and 
Giufeppe  Martini,  have  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of 
airs. 

It  is  faid  there. is  in  every  nation  a  ftyle  both  in 
fpeaking  and  writing,  which  never  becomes  obfolete  ; 
a  certain  mode  of  phrafeology,  fo  confonant  and  con- 
genial to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  refpeelive 
language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered.  *  This 
but  with  much  greater  latitude,  may  be  laid  of  mulic 


from  a  picture  painted  by  Mr  Hugh  Howard  at  Rome     and  accordingly  it  may  be  obferved  of  the  compoli- 


for  that  nobleman. 

Corelli  died  at  R.o;ne  in 


1 71 3  ;  and  was  buried  in 


the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwife  called  the  Pan- 
theon, in  the  firft  chapel,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  en- 
trance. Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a  fepul- 
chral  monument  to  his  honour,  with  a  marble  buft 
thereon,  ere&ed  at  the  expence  of  Philip-William, 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  cardinal  Ottoboni. 

For  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  this  excellent  mu- 
fician  was  commemorated  by  a  folemn  mufical  per- 
formance in  the  Pantheon,  on  the  anniverfary  of  his     Men  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  paffa^es  in  it  as 

to  a  claliic  author ;  and  even  at  this  day,  the  ir.afters 
of  the  fcience  do  not  helitate  to  pronounce  of  the  com- 


tions  of  Corelii,  not  only  that  they  are  equally  intelli- 
gible to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  but  that  the  im- 
prelhons  made  by  thein  have  been  found  to  be  as  du- 
rable in  general.  His  mulic  is  the  language  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  for  a  feries  of  years,  all  that  heard  it  be- 
came fcniible  of  its  effects  :  of  this  there  cannot  be  a 
flronger  proof  than  that,  amidft  all  the  innovations 
which  the  love  of  change  had  introduced,  it  continued 
to  be  performed,  and  was  heard  with  delight  in 
churches,  in  theatres,  at  public  folemnities  and  festi- 
vities, in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  for  near  40  years. 


death.  In  the  year  1730  an  eminent  mailer,  now  li- 
ving, was  preftnt  at  that  folemnity,  who  relates  that 
at  it  the  third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos  were  per- 
formed by  a  numerous  band,  among  whom  were  many 
who  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  author.    He  adds,  that 


pofhions  of  Corelli,  that,  of  fine  harmony  and  elegant 
modulation,  they  are  the  molt  perfect  exemplars. 
COREOPSIS,  tickseeded  sunflower  :  A  genus 


thefe  two  pieces  were  performed  in  a  flow,  diitinct,     of  the  polygamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  iyn 

genefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous  ;  the  pappus  two-horned  ;  the  ca- 
lyx erect  and  polyphyllous,  Surrounded  with  patent  ra- 
diated leaflets  at  the  bafe.     There  are  n  fpecies,  moft 


and  firm  manner,  without  graces,  and  juSt  as  they  are 
wrote  ;  and  from  hence  concludes,  that  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  played  by  the  author  him- 
felf. 

He   died  polTeffed   of  about  6000  1.  Sterling.     He 


was  a  pailionate  admirer  of  pictures,  and  lived  in  an  of  them  herbaceous  perennials.  They  are  very  flowery, 
uninterrupted  friendfhip  with  Carlo  Cignani  and  Carlo 
Maret  :  thefe  two  eminent  painters  w_ere  rivals  for 
his  favour  ;  and  for  a  feries  of  years  prefented  him  at 
times  with  pictures,  as  well  of  other  mafters  as  of  their 
own  painting.  The  confequence  was,  that  Corelli  be- 
came poffeffed  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  ori- 
ginal paintings  ;  all  which,  together  with  the  fum  a- 
bovementioned,  he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  and 
patron  cardinal  Ottoboni,  who,  referving  the  pictures 
to  himfelf,  generoufly  diftributed  the  reft  of  the  ef- 
fects among  the  relations  of  the  teftator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to  have  'been  remarkable  for  the 
mildnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  modefty  of  his  deport- 
ment:  neverthelefs,  he  was  not  infenlible  of  the  re- 
fpect  due  to  his  Skill  and  exquilite  performance.  Cib- 
ber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  p.  340.  relates,  that 
when  he  was  playing  a  folo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he 
difcovered  the  cardinal  and  another  perfon  engaged 
in  difcourfe,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  instrument  ; 
and  being  afked  the  reafon,  gave  for  anfwer,  that  he 
feared  the  raufic  interrupted  their  converfation. 


and  rife  from  three  to  eight  feet  Stature  ;  termina- 
ted by  clusters  of  compound  radiated  flowers  of  a 
yellow  colour.  They  have  all  perennial  fibrous  roots, 
and  annual  Stalks,  which  rife  in  thefpring,  flower  from 
July  te  October,  and  decay  to  the  root  in  November. 
The  flowers  are  all  Shaped  like  fun-flowers,  but  fmal- 
ler,  and  are  very  ornamental.  They  are  eafily  pro- 
pagated by  flipping  or  dividing  the. roots  in  autumn, 
when  the  Stalks  decay  ;  planting  the  flips  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  after  which  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  trouble  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  have  the  decayed  Stalks  cut  annually  in  au- 
tumn. 

CORFE-castle,  a  borough-town  in  DorferSbire  in 
England.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  Strong  caftle,  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  that  flood  there,  but  is  now 
ruined.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
Long.  2.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  33. 

CORFU,  an  illand  in  the  Ionian  fea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  formerly  called  Corcyra  and 
Phxada^  famous  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.     It  be- 
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Corfu.  longs  at  prefent  to  the  Venetians  ;  and  forms  the  bul- 
wark of  Chrifteudom  againft  the  Turks,  who  have 
often  attempted  to  reduceir, but  without  fuccefs.  It  is 
well  fortified,  and  has  50  caftlts  ■,  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  about  50,000.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  the  Venetians  fend  them 
a  governor  and  magistrates,  which  are  changed  every 
two  years.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and  produces  a  great 
deal  of  wine,  olives,  and  feveral  other  fruits,  particu- 
larly figs,  which  are  exceedingly  good.  The  chief  city 
is  likewife  called  Corfu ;  fee  the  following  article. 

Corfu,  a  city  of  the  iiland  of  that  name,  belonging 
to  the  Venetians.  It  is  a  large  place,  ftrongly  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  about  10,000  men  ; 
which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  a  late  traveller,  do 
not  appear  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  fortifications. 
A  nm:.ber  of  very  excellent  brafs  and  iron  cannon  are 
mounted  on  the  different  forts,  which,  he  obferves,  are 
fo  divided,  that  it  would  take  treble  the  number  of  their 
garrifon  to  defend  them.  However,  the  republic  of 
Venice  is  generally  at  peace  with  the  different  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  the  ancient  power  of  the  Turks  be- 
ing much  decayed,  they  have  little  to  apprehend  ;  tho' 
to  prevent  any  fudden  furprife,  the  Venetians  keep  a 
formidable  fqiadron  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu,  and  the 
works  have  been  much  improved  by  Major  General 
Paterfon. — In  the  late  war  they  had  with  the  Turks, 
this  town  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
and  attempted  to  be  ftormed  fcveral  times  by  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  garrifon,  which  confided  of  12,000  men 
under  the  command  of  Count  Schulenburg,  made  fo 
brave  and  gallant  a  defence,  that  they  always  repulfed 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  aban- 
don the  place  with  confiderable  lofs.  For  this  piece 
of  fervice  the  republic  has  caufed  a  magnificent  ftatue 
to  be  erecled  in  memory  of  the  Count,  with  an  ele- 
gant Latin  infeription,  fetting  forth  the  many  emi- 
nent fervices  of  his  military  atchievements.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  is  about  four  miles  ;  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  on  the  whole  ifland  are  computed 
at  about  50,000,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  are 
Greeks. 

This  bland  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor-general, 
whofe  jurifdiftion  extends  over  all  the  iflands  fubjeft 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  the  Levant  feas,  and  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  honours  they  can  con- 
fer on  a  fubject.  He  is  always  a  nobleman  of  the  fir  ft 
rank,  and  has  his  appointment  for  three  years  only,  in 
which  time  he  makes  a  tolerable  addition  to  his  for- 
tune, and  on  his  return  to  Venice  is  generally  advanced 
to  the  honours  of  the  feuate.  In  the  city  are  many 
handfome  Greek  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  of  St  Speridione,  or  the  cathedral  :  It  is  embel- 
lished with  fd'rrie  excellent  paintings,  and  moft  fuperb- 
ly  ornamented.  The  body  of  the  faint  from  whom  it 
was  named,  is  preferved  entire  in  a  rich  lhrine  within 
the  church.  The  Greeks  are  moll  of  them  fuch  fana- 
tics as  to  be  continually  offering  their  devotions  at  this 
lhrine,  believing  that  through  the  intercelfion  of  the 
faint  they  will  obtain  all  their  wants  ;  and  that  by  of- 
ferings of  money  their  fins  will  be  forgiven  them  ;  by 
which  means  the  church  has  amaifed  an  immenfe  trea- 
fiire.  The  relic  of  the  faint  is  depofited  in  a  filver 
coffin,  richly  decorated  with  precious  (tones.  It  is  in 
an  amazing  ftate  of  prefcrvaiion  ;  he  having  died  in 
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the  iiland  of  Cyprus  upwards  of  700  years  ago  ;  and  Com 
after  remaining  400  years  there,  was  tranfported  10  |J 
this  place.  Belides  the  grand  fleet,  the  Venetians  have  Cofiaria. 
anoiher  of  garleys,  that  are  manned  by  convicts  whofe 
crimes  arc  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  merit  death* 
The  chief  diverfions  of  this  place  in  the  winter  are 
operas  ;  they  have  always  a  company  of  comedians  for 
the  feaion  from  Naples.  In  the  fummer  they  pafs  their 
time  in  walking  upon  the  ramparts  :  {ev,7  except  the 
governor  and  great  officers  of  ftate  are  permitted  to 
keep  carriages.  The  Corfu  people  perfectly  refemble 
the  Zanteots  in  their  manners  (fee  Zante)  ;  though 
it  rauft  be  obferved  in  praife  of  the  former,  that  affaf- 
fmations  are  uncommon  among  them,  their  laws  being 
too  fevere  to  permit  fuch  practices  with  impuniry.  E. 
Long.  19.  48.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

CORIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
and  province  of  Eftremadura,  towards  the  confines  of 
Portugal,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  little 
river  called  AUigon,  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  cathedral  church,  except  at 
a  little  diftance  a  river  without  a  bridge,  and  a  bridge 
without  a  river.  This  was  caufed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  turned  the  river  another  way.  W.  Long.  6.  46. 
N.  Lat.  39.  59. 

CORIANDRUM,  Coriander  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  U7?ibel/ata?.  The  corolla  is  radiated  ;  the 
petals  inflexed-emarginatcd  ;  the  involucrum  univerfal 
and  monophyllous  ;  the  partial  involucra  halved  ;  the 
fruit  fpherical.  There  are  only  two  fpecies,  both  of 
them  herbaceous  annuals,  the  leaves  of  which  are  ufe- 
ful  for  the  kitchen,  and  the  feeds  for  medicine.  Eoth 
fpecies  have  divided  fmall  leaves,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  parfley  :  but  there  is  but  one  fpecies  generally 
cultivated;  namely,  ihefattvum.  This  hatha  fmall 
fibrous  white  root,  crowned  by  many  parted  leaves,  ha- 
ving broadifh  fegments  ;  and  in  the  centre  an  upright, 
round,  branchy  ftalk,  two  feet  high,  having  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  umbels  of  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  globular  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by  feed, 
which  when  a  good  crop  is  wanted,  ought  to  be  fown 
in  March,  either  in  drills  a  foot  afunder,  or  by  broad- 
caft,  and  then  raked  in.  When  the  plants  are  an  inch 
or  two  high,  they  fhould  be  hoed  to  fix  or  eight  inches 
diftance.  The  feeds  when  frefh  have  a  ftrong  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  which  improves  by  drying,  and  be- 
comes fufficiently  grateful  :  they  are  recommended  as 
carminative  and  ftomachic.  They  are  alfo  much  ufed 
by  the  brewers  both  in  England  and  Holland,  to  give 
a  flavour  to  their  ftrongeft  beer.  The  ancients  had  a 
notion,  that  the  juice  of  coriander  would  deprivepeoplc 
of  their  fenfes,  and  even  of  life.  The  leaves  are  fome- 
times  ufed  for  culinary  purpofes  in  foups,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  falads;  but  as  they  are  of  a  fetid  fmclJ, 
they  are  held  in  no  great  efteem  in  this  country. 

CORIARIA,  the  Tanner's  or  inyrtle-leajzd  Su- 
mach :  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to 
the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifceilanex.  The  male 
calyx  is  pentaphyllous;  the  corolla  pentapetalous,  very- 
like  the  calyx,  and  united  with  it ;  the  antberas  bipar- 
tite. The  female  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  corolla 
like  that  of  the  male  ;  the  ftyles  five,  feeds  five,  cover- 
ed 
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Coridor    ed  with  a  like  number  of  fucculent  petals,  forming  alto- 
P         gether  the  refemblance  of  a  berry.     There  are  two 
Corinth,    fpecies,  the  myrtifolia  and  the  foemina.  They  are  both 
s-~^~— '  narives  of  the  fouth  of  France,  but  the  former  is  moil 
commonly  cultivated  in    Britain.     It  is  a  pretty  or- 
namental   plant,    with  a  fhrubby  pithy  brown  ftem, 
clofely  branching  from  the  bottom,  and  forms  a  bufhy 
head  three  or  four  feet  over,  thickly  garniihed  with  ob- 
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But  as  the  genius  of  the  Corinthians  led  them  to  Coiiiith. 
commerce  rather  than  martial  exploits,  their  city  be-  "■ — ^— — 
came  the  fineft  in  all  Greece,  it  was  adorned  with 
the  molt  fumptuous  buildings,  as  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  porticoes,  &c.  ail  of  them  enriched  with  a 
beautiful  kind  of  columns,  which  from  the  ciiy  were 
called  Corinthian.      But  though  the  Corinthians  feldoin 


or  never  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  view  of  tnl 


ciilar" 


long,  pointed,  bright  green  leaves,  having  fmall  ipikes  but  rather  of  defending,  their  little  ftate  they  dfd 
ofwhitiih  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  not  forget  to  cultivate  a  good  difcipline  both  in  time 
eafily  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  root,  which  it  of  peace  and  of  war.  Hence  many  brave  and  ex- 
affords  plentifully,  and  maybe  taken  off  with  fibres  rienced  generals  have  been  furnifhed  by  Corinth  to  the 
every  autumn  or  winter.    It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  other  Grecian  cities,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 


layers  in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  a  year.  It 
is  much  ufed  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where  it  natu- 
rally grows,  for  tanning  of  leather,  whence  its  name  of 
tanner 's  fumach .  It  alfo  dyes  a  beautiful  black  colour. 
The  berries  are  dangerous,  and  when  eaten  generally 
occalion  vertigoes  and  epilepiies.  The  old  leaves  have 
the  fame  effect  upon  cattle  that  eat  them,  but  the 
young  leaves  are  innocent. 

CORIDOR,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a  road 
or  way  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  without-iide  :  en- 
compaffing  che  whole  fortification.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Italian  coridore,  or  the  Spanifh  coridor. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  covert-way;  becaufe  covered 
with  a  glacis,  or  efplanade,  ferving  it  as  a  parapet.  The 
coridor  is  about  20  yards.broad. 

Coridor  is  alfo  ufed  in  architecture,  for  a  gal 


latter  to  prefer  a  Corinthian  general  to  any  of  their 
own. 

This  city  continued  to  preferve  its  liberty  till  the 
year  before  Chrift  146,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  at  that  time  the  ftrongeft  place 
in  the  world;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  diihearten- 
ed  by  a  preceding  defeat,  and  the  death  of  their  ge- 
neral, that  they  had  not  prefence  of  mind  enough  even 
to  fhut  their  gates.  The  Roman  conful,  Mummius, 
was  fo.  much  furprifed  at  this,  that  at  firft  he  could 
fcarce  believe  it ;  but  afterwards  fearing  an  ambufcade, 
he  advanced  with  all  poflible  caution.  As  he  met  with 
no  refiftance,  his  foldiers  had  nothing  to  do  but  de- 
ftroy  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  not  fled,  and  plun- 
der the  city.  Such  of  the  men  as  had  ilaid,  were  all 
put  to  the  fword,  and  the  women  were  fold  for  flaves. 


lery  or  long   ifle  around  a  building,    leading  to  fe-     After  this  the  city  was  ranfacked  by  the  greedy  fol 


veral  chambers  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fome 
times  wholly  inclofed,    and  fometimes  open   on  one 
fide. 

CORINNA,  a  Grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  poetic  talents,  was  born  at  Theifu  a  city 
of  Bceotio,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Myrtis  another  Gre- 
cian lady.  Her  verfes  were  fo  efteemed  by  the  Greeks 
that  they  gave  her  the  name  of  the  lyric  mufe.  She  li- 
ved in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  years  before 
Chrifl;  and  is  faid  to  have  gained  the  prize  of  lyric 
poetry  from  that  Poet :  but  Paufanias  obfexves  that  her 
beauty  made  the  judges  partial. 

CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  for 
fome  time  the  mofl  illuftrious  of  all  the  Greek  cities. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  15 14  years  before 
Chrifl,  by  Sifyphus  the  fon  of  Eolus,  and  grandfather 
of  UlyfTes.  Various  reafons  are  given  for  its  name,  but 
moft  authors  derive  it  from  Cor'.nthus  the  fon  of  Pe- 
lops.  It  was  iituated  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  Iflhmus 
which  joins  the  Peloponnefns,  now  the  Morea,  to  the 
continent.  It  confifled  of  a  citadel  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  thence  named  Acrocorinthus  ;  befides  which 
it  had  two  maritime  towns  fubject  to  it,  named  Le- 
cheum  and  Cenchrea.  The  whole  ftate  extended  fcarce 
half  a  degree  in  length  or  breadth  ;  but  fo  advan- 
Xageoufly  were  the  abovementioned  ports  fituated, 
that  they  might  have  gained  the  Corinthians  a  fupe- 
riority,  if  not  a  command,  over  all  Greece,  had  not 
their  advantageous  fituation  inclined  them  to  com- 
merce rather  than  war.  For  their  citadel  was  almofl 
impregnable;  and,  commanding  both  the  Ionian  and 
yEgean  feas,  they  could  eafily  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion from  one  half  of  Greece  with  the  other;  for 
which  reafon  this  city  was  calkd  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece. 


diers,.  and  the  fpoils  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  im- 
menfe.     There  were  more  vefTels  of  all  forts  of  metal, 
more  fine  pictures,  and  flatues  done  by  the  greatefl 
mafters    in  Corinth,  than  in  any  other  city  in    the 
world.  All  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Afia,  who  bad 
any  tafte  in  painting  and  fculpture,  furnifhed  them- 
felves  here  with  their  richefl  moveables  :  here  were 
cafl  the  fineft  flatues  for  temples  and  palaces,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  brought  to  their  greatefl  perfection. 
Many  ineflimabl-e  pieces  of  the  moil  famous  painters 
and  flatuaries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  fol- 
diers, who  either  deftroyed  them  or  parted  with  them 
for  a  trifle.     Polybius  the  hiflorian  was  an  eye-witnefs 
to  this  barbarifm  of  the  Romans.     He  had  the  morti- 
fication to  fee  two  of  them  playing  at  dice  on  a  famous 
picture  of  Ariftides,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
wouders  of  the  w7orld.     The  piece  was  a  Bacchus,  fo 
exquiiitely  done,  that  it  was  proverbially  faid  of  any 
extraordinary  performance,  (i  It  is  as  well  done  as 
the  Bacchus  of  Ariftides."       This  mafterly   piece  of 
painting,  however,  the  foldiers  willingly  exchanged 
for  a  more  convenient  table  to  play  upon :  but  when 
the  fpoils  of  Corinth  were   put  up   to  fale,    Attalus 
king  of  Pergamus  offered  for  it  6oo,oco  fefterces, 
near  L.  5000  iterling.      Mummius   was  furprifed  at 
fuch  a  high  price  offered  for  a  picture,  and  imagined 
there  muff  be  fome  magical  virtue  it.     He  therefore 
interpofed  his  authority,  and  carried  it  to  B-ome,  not- 
withftanding  the  complaints  of  Attalus.      Here  this 
famous  picture  was  lodged  in   the  temple  of  Ceres, 
where  it  was  at  laft  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with 
the  temple.     Another  extraordinary  inflance  of  the 
flupidity  of  Mummius  is,  that  when  the  pictures  were 
put  on  board  the  tranfports,    he  told  the  mafters  of 
the  vefTels  very  ferioufly,  that  if  any  of  the  things  were 

either 
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Corinth,    cither  loll  or  fpoiled,  he  would  oblige  them  ro  find 

* v '  others  at  their  own  coft  ;  as  if  any  other  pieces  could 

have  {applied  the  lofs  of  thofe  ineftimabie  originals, 
done  by  the  greateft  mailers  in  Greece.  When  the 
city  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  fire  was  let  to  all  the 
comers  of  it  at  the  lame  time.  The  flames  grew  more 
violent  as  they  drew  near  the  centre,  and  at  laft  unit- 
ing there  made  one  prodigious  conflagration.  At  this 
time  the  famous  metalline  mixture  is  laid  to  have  been 
made,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  imitated  by 
art.  The  gold,  filver,  and  brais,  which  the  Corin- 
thians haJ  concealed,  were  melted,  and  ran  down  the 
ftrcets  in  ftreams,  and  when  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished, a  new  metal  was  found,  compofed  of  feveral 
different  ones,  and  greatly  efheemed  in  after  ages. 

The  town  lay  defolate  until  Julius  Csefar  fettled 
there  a  Roman  colony;  when,  in  moving  the  rubbifli 
and  digging,  many  vafes  were  found  of  brafs  or  earth 
finely  em  boiled.  The  price  given  for  thefe  curiofities 
excited  induftry  in  the  new  inhabitants.  They  left  no 
burying-place  unexamined  ;  and  Rome,  it  is  find,  was 
filled  with  the  furniture  of  the  lepulchrcs  of  Corinth. 

Strabo  was  at  Corinth  foon  after  its  reftoration  by 
the  Romans.  He  defcribes  the  fite  as  follows.  "  A 
lofty  mountain,  in  perpendicular  height  as  much  as 
three  ftadia  and  a  half  (near  half  a  mile),  the  afcent 
30  ftadia  (31  miles),  ends  in  a  pointed  fummit  called 
Acrocorinthus.  Of  this  the  portion  to  the  north  is  the 
inoft  (teep  ;  beneath  which  lies  the  city  on  a  level  area, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  circuit  of  the 
city  alone  has  been  40  ftadia  (5  miles),  and  as  much 
of  it  as  was  unfheltered  by  the  mountain  has  been 
walled  about.  Within  the  inclofure  was  comprehend- 
ed alfo  the  Acrocorinthus,  where  the  mountain  was  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  wall ;  and  as  we  afcended,  the  ve- 
itiges  were  plain;  fo  that  the  whole  circumference  ex- 
ceeded 8 j  ftadia  (near  ir  miles).  On  the  other  fides 
the  mountain  is  lefs  lteep,  but  rifes  very  high,  and  is 
vifible  all  around.  Upon  the  fummit  is  a  fmall  temple 
of  Venus  ;  and  below  it  the  fpring  Pirene,  which  does 
not  overflow,  but  is  always  full  of  pellucid  and  pot- 
able water.  They  fay  it  unites  with  fome  other  hid- 
den veins,  and  forms  the  fpringat  the  mountain  foot, 
running  into  the  city,  and  affording  a  fufficient  fupply 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  city  is  plenty  of 
wells,  and  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  as  they  fay,  for  we 
did  not  fee  any.  There  they  relate  the  winged  horfe 
Pegafus  was  taken  as  he  was  drinking,  by  Bellerophon. 
Below  Pirene  is  the  Sifypheum,  fome  temple  or  pa- 
lace of  white  ftone,  the  rtmiins  not  inconfiderable. 
From  the  fummit  is  beheld  to  the  north  Parnaffns  and 
Helicon,  lofty  mountains  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  below 
both,  to  the  weft,  the  Criffean  gulph  bounded  by  Pho- 
cis,  by  Bceotia  and  the  Megaris,  and  by  Corinthia  and 
Sicyonia  oppofite  to  Phocis.  Beyond  all  thefe  are  the 
mountains  called  the  One'tan,  ftretching  as  far  as  Bceo- 
tia and  Cithaeron  from  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the  road 
to  x^ttica."  Strabo  faw  likewife  Cleonse  from  thence. 
Cenchrese  was  then  a  village.  Lechaeum  had  fome  in- 
habitants. 

New  Corinth  had  flourished  217  years  when  it  was 
vifited  by  Paufanias.  It  had  then  a  few  antiquities, 
many  temples  and  flatues,  efpecially  about  the  Agora 
or  market  place,  and  feveral  baths.  The  emperor 
Hadrian  introduced  water  from  a  famous  fpring  at 


Stymphalus  in  Arcadia ;  and  it  had  various  fountains    Corinth. 

alike  copious  and  ornamental.     The  ftream  of  one  if-  " «- — ' 

fued  from  x  dolphin,  on  which  was  a  brazen  Nep- 
tune ;  of  another,  from  the  hoof  of  Pegafus,  on 
whom  Bellerophon  was  mounted.  On  the  right 
hand,  coming  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market- 
place toward  Sicyon,  was  the  Odeum  and  the  theatre, 
by  which  was  a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  old  Gymna- 
fimn  was  at  a  diftance.  Going  from  the  market-place 
toward  Lechseum  was  a  gate,  on  which  were  placed 
Phaeton  and  the  Sun  in  gilded  chariots.  Pirene  enter- 
ed a  fountain  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  cur- 
rent palled  in  an  open  channel.  They  fuppofed  the 
metal  called  Gorhitkiaji  brafs  to  have  been  immcrged 
while  red  hot  in  this  water.  On  the  way  up  to  the 
Acrocorinthus  were  temples,  flatues,  and  altars  ;  anil 
the  gate  next  Tenea,  a  village  with  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo lixty  ftadia,  or  feven  miles  and  a  half  diitant,  on  the 
road  to  Mycenae.  At  Lechseum  was  a  temple  and  a 
brazen  image  of  Neptune.  At  Cenchrese  were  tem- 
ples; and  by  the  way  from  the  city  a  grove  of  cy- 
prefs-trees,  fepulchres,  and  monuments.  Oppofite  was 
the  Bath  of  Helen,  water  tepid  and  fait,  flowing  plen- 
tifully from  a  rock  into  the  fea.  Mummius  had  ruin- 
ed the  theatre  of  Corinth,  and  the  munificence  of  the 
great  Athenian  Atticus  Kerodes  was  displayed  in  an 
edifice  with  a  roof  inferior  to  few  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated ftructures  in  Greece. 

The  Roman  colony  was  referved  to  fuffcr  the  fame 
calamity  as  the  Greek  city,  and  from  a  conqueror  more 
terrible  than  Mummius,  Alaric  the  lavage  deftroyer 
of  Athens  and  univerfal  Greece.  In  a  country  ha- 
raffed  with  frequent  wars,  as  the  Peloponnefus  has 
fince  been,  the  Acrocorinthus  was  a  poiL  too  confe- 
quential  to  be  neglected.  It  was  befieged  and  taken 
in  1459  by  Mahomet  II.  -,  the  defpots  or  lords  of  the 
Morea,  brothers  of  the  Greek  emperor  who  was  kill- 
ed in  defending  Conftantinoplc,  refafmg  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  impofed  by 
Sultan  Morat,  in  1447.  The  country  became  fubject 
to  the  Turks,  except  fnch  maritime  places  as  were  hi 
the  poffeffion  of  the  Venetians ;  and  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  were  carried  away  to  Constanti- 
nople. Corinth,  with  the  Morea,  was  yielded  to  the  re- 
public at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1698,  and  again, 
by  it  to  the  Turks  in  1715. 

Corinth  retains  its  old  name,  and  is  of  confiderablc 
extent,  Handing  on  high  ground,  beneath  the  Acro- 
corinthus, with  an  eafy  defcent  toward  the  gulph  of 
Lepanto  ;  the  houfes  fcattered  or  in  parcels,  except 
in  the  Bazar  or  market-place.  Cypreffes,  among 
which  tower  the  domes  of  mofques,  with  coin-fields, 
and  gardens  of  lemon  and  orange-trees,  are  interfper- 
fed.  The  air  is  reputed  bad  in  fummer,  and  in  au- 
tumn exceedingly  unhealthy.  Wheler  relates,  that 
from  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus  or  Citadel,  he  en- 
joyed one  of  the  moft  agreeable  profpects  which  this 
world  can  afford.  He  gueffed  the  walls  to  be  about 
two  miles  in  compafs,  inclofing  mofques,  with  houfes 
and  churches  moftly  in  ruins.  An  hour  was  confumed 
in  going  up  on  horfeback.  It  was  a  mile  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  from  thence  the  way  was  very  fteep, 
with  many  traverfes.  The  families  living  below  were 
much  infefted  by  corfairs,  and  on  every  alarm  flocked 
up  to  the  caftle. 

According 


Corinth 


Coris. 
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According  to  Dr  Chandler,  Corinth  has  preferved 
but  few  monuments  of  its  Greek  or  Roman  citizens. 
The  chief  remains,  he  informs  us,  are  at  the  fouth- 
weft  corner  of  the  town,  and  above  the  bazar  or  mar- 
ket ;  ii  columns  fupporting  their  architraves,  of  the 
Doric  order,  fluted,  and  wanting  in  height  near  half 
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rhe  common  proportion  to  the  diameter.  Within 
them,  toward  the  weftern  end,  is  one-  taller,  though 
not  entire,  which  it  is  likely  contributed  to  fuftain  the 
roof.  They  have  been  found  to  be  ftone,  not  marble ; 
and  appear  brown,  perhaps  from  a  cruft  formed  on  the 
outfide.  The  ruin  he  judges  to  be  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  a  portion  of  a  fabric  erected  not  only 


natural  method  ranking  withtbofe  of  winch  the  order  is 
doubtful.  The  corolla  is  monopeialous  and  irregular ; 
the  calyx  prickly  ;  the  capfuie  quinquevalved  fuperior. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  monfpelicnlis,  or 
blue  maritime  coris.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
plant,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  with  a  white  flow- 
er; but  thefe  are  only  accidental,  and  arife  from  the 
fame  feeds.  They  grow  wild  about  Montpelicr,  and 
m  mo/l  places  in  the  fouth  of  France  :  they  fekloin 


.  pretty  appearance. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  a 


before  the  Greek  city  was  deftroyed,  but  before  the     bed  of  freih  earth,  andafterwards  removing  the  vernie- 
rs,.;,. ^~Ae>v    i-,o,i   ofM™»J   tn  i-r,*,!-, -,*■;?„       u~  r„r„„a„     „!„„►„     r„ ;„,.„  „,...     __j    _i_  to         •*  _     t> 


Doric  order  had  attained  to  maturity.  He  fufpecls 
it  to  have  been  the  Sifypheum  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
North  of  the  Bazar  {bands  a  large  mafs  of  brick-work, 
a  remnant,  it  may  be  conjectured,  of  a  bath  or  of  the 
Gymnafium. 

The  inhabitants  are  molt  of  them  Chriftians  of  the 
Greek  church,  who  are  allowed  liberty  of  confeience 
by  the  Turks,     E.  Long.  28.  13.  N.  Lat.  38.  14. 

Corinth,  (theifthmus  of),  in  the  Morea,  isaneck 
of  land  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and  reaches 
from  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  to  that  of  Egina.  Julius 
Cgefar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  attempted  to  cut  a  chan- 
nel through  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  they  therefore  af- 
terwards built  a  wall  acrofs  it,,  which  they  called  Hexa- 
mti'tum,  becaufe  it  was  fix  miles  in  length.  This  was 
demolilhed  by  Amurat  II.  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
the  Venetians,  but  was  levelled  a  fecond  time  by  Ma- 
homet II. 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething 
belonging  to  Corinth  :  thus  we  fay,  Corinthian  brafs, 
Corinthian  order,  &c. 

Corint  hian  Brafs.  See  Brass  and  Corinth. 

Corinthias  Order,  in  architecture,  the  fourth  or- 
der of  architecture,  according  to  Scamozzi  ;  but  Mr 
Le  Clerc  makes  it  the  fifth,  being  the  molt  noble 
and  delicate  of  all  the  other  five.  See  Architec- 
ture, n°  47. 

CORIO  (Bernardine),  an  hiftorian,  born  of  an  il- 
luftrioas  family  at  Milan,  in  the  year  T460.     Ke  was 


plants,  fome  into  pots,  and  others  into  a  warm  bor- 
der. They  generally  bear  our  winter  colds  well  e- 
nough,  hut  fevere  frofts  will  fometimes  deftroy  them  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  proper  to  keep  fome  of  them  hi 
pots,  which  ihould  be  put  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in 
winter.  As  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in  this 
country,  they  may,  in  want  of  thefe,  be  propagated 
by  flips  and  cuttings,  which  will  take  root  if  planted 
on  a  very  gentle  hot-bed,  fhaded  from  the  fun,  and 
duly  watered. 

Coris  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies  for  a  kind  of 
fhells  which  pafs  for  money. 

CORISPERMUM,  tickseed  :  A  genusof  the  di- - 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or- 
der, Htjloracsa.  There  is  no  calyx;  two  petals,  and 
one  oval  naked  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies  ;  but 
none  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  any 
other  quality. 

CORITANI,  (anc.  geog.)  a  people  of  Britain,  occu- 
pying widely  the  inland  parts,  as  Northampton,  Lei- 
cefter,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham, .  and  Derby 
fhires-,   (Camden). 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  name,  a 
fpecies  of  Quercus.     See  Ojjercus. 

To  take  off  the  bark  they  make  an  inciiion  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  extre- 
mity another  round  the  tree,  perpendicular  to  the  firft. 
When  ftripped  from  the  tree,  which  does  not  there- 


fecretary  of  ftate  to  that  duchy  ;  and  the  Duke  of  La-     fore  die,  the  bark  is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  and 


vis  Storza  appointed  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  Mi- 
lan. He  died  in  1500.  The  heft  edition  of  his  hiftory 
is  that  of  1  jo?,  in  folio.  It  is  printed  in  Italian,  and 
is  very  fcarce. 

CORIOLANUS  (C.  Marcius),  a  famous  Roman 
captain,  took  Corioli  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  whence  he 
had  his  furname :  at  lalt,  difgufting  the  people,  he 
was  baniflied  Rome  by  the  tribune  Decius.     He  went 


loaded  with  heavy  ftones  to  flatten  it,  and  reduce  it 
into  tables  :  hence  it  is  taken  to  be  dried;  and  when 
fuiiiciently  dry,  put  in  bales  for  carriage.  If  care  be 
not  taken  to  (trip  the  baik,  itfplits  and  peels  offitfelf ; 
being  pufhed  up  by  another  bark  formed  underneath. 

The  bark  of  cork,  as  well  as  the  acorn,  are  of  fome 
ufe  in  medicine  ;  being  both  reputed  aftringents,  after- 
being  burnt  and  powdered  when  ufed  externally;  but 


to  the  Volfci,  and,  perfuading  them  to  take  up  arms     the  chief  employ  of  the  former  is,  to  put  in  fhoes,  flip 


againft  the  Romans,  they  encamped  within  four  miles 
of  the  city.  He  would  not  liften  to  propofals  of  peace 
till  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Veturia,  and  his 
mother  Volumnia,  who  were  followed  by  all  the  Ro- 
man ladies  in  tears.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Volfci  as  a  traitor  that  had  made  them  quit  their  con- 
quer! :  upon  which  the  Roman  ladies  went  into  mourn- 
ing ;  and  in  the  fame  place  where  his  blood  was  fpilled 
there  was  a  temple,  confecrated  to  Feminine  Virtue. 

COE.IS,  in  botany:  Agenusof  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 


pers,  &c.  and  to  flop  bottles.  The  Spaniards  burn 
it  to  make  that  kind  of  light  black  we  call  Spa- 
nijh  black,  uicd  by  painters.  Cups  made  of  cork, 
are  faid  by  fome  to  be  good  for  hectical. pei-foiis  to 
drink  out  of.  The  Egyptains  made  coffins  of  coik  ; 
which  being  lined  with  a  refmous  ccmpofitioii,  prefer- 
ved dead  bodies  uncorrupted.  The  Spaniards  line 
ftone-w:Jls  with  it,  which  no:  only  renders  them  very 
warm,  bat  co-reels  the  moifture  of  the  air. 

Fofil-C^RK,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ftone.     It 
feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  amianthus,  conftfting  of  ilcxi- 
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ble  fibres loofcly  interwoven,  and  fome  what  refembling 
vegetable  cork.  It  is  the  lighteft  of  all  ftones ;  by 
fire  it  is  fuiible,  and  forms  a  black  glafs.  It  poffeffes 
the  general  qualities  of  amianthus.     See  that  article. 

Cork,  in  Latin  comitates  Corcagienfis,  a  county  of 
the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  moft  po- 
pulous and  confulerable  county  of  the  kingdom  next 
to  .that  of  Dublin;  containing  near  a  million  of  acres, 
and  being  divided  into  15  baronies.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north-eaft  by  the  county  of  Waterford ;  on  the 
weft  by  Kerry  ;  by  Limeric  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the 
fea  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- eail.  Including  Defrnond 
it  is  85  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth;  but  is 
very  nnequ.il  both  ways.  Though  a  coiiliderable  part 
of  the  country  is  boggy,  mountainous,  and  barren ; 
yet  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  it  is  pretty  well 
cultivated  and  improved,  and  contains  feveral  good 
towns  and  harbours. 

Cork,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  It  is  an  epifcopal  fee  ;  and  is  thelargeft 
and  mofl  populous  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  Dublin 
alone  excepted.  It  is  fi mated  on  the  river  Lee,  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
the  harbour  here  being  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
Though  fmaller  vefTels  can  come  up  to  the  key,  yet 
the  larger  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Pajfage. 
This  city,  together  with  its  liberties,  makes  a  county. 
It  was  built,  or  rather  fortified,  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  greateft  part  of  it  Hands  on  a 
marlby  illand  furrounded  by  the  river  Lee,  which  alfo 
runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  feveral 
canals.  On  this  account  fome  have  thought  the  air 
very  moift  and  unwholefome.  Complaints  have  alfo 
been  made  again!!  the  water  as  impure  ;  but,  from 
comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  with  thofe  of  other 
cities.,  it  appears  tha,t  the  city  of  Cork  is  far  from  be- 
ing unhealthy.  This  hath  been  accounted  for  from  the 
influx  of  the  tide,  by  which  a  ftagnation  of  air  is  pre- 
vented. The  firft  charter  of  Cork  was  bellowed  by 
Henry  III.  and  afterwards  ratified  by  Edward  I.  Ed- 
ward II.  and  Edward  III.  Edward  IV.  granted  a 
new  charter ;  and  the  city  received  many  favours  from 
the  fucceeding  monarchs.  King  James  I.  gave  the 
citizens  a  new  and  ample  charter  ;  and  king  Charles  I. 
what  is  called  the  Great  Charter,  by  which,  among 
others,  a  claufe  in  king  James's. charter  was  enforced, 
making  this  city  -a  county  of  itfelf.  The  fee  of  Cork 
is  reputed  worth  L.  2700  a-year.  The  chapter  con- 
lifts  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  arch- 
deacon, and  twelve  prebendaries.  The  church  isfde- 
dicated  to  St  Barr  or  Finbarr ;  and  the  diocefe  is  di- 
vided into  five  deaneries.  There  is  very  little  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers  concerning  the  foundation  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Cork  ;  yet  it  is  generally  afcribed  to 
St  Barr  in  the  feventh  century.  Many  of  its  bifhops 
have  been  great  benefatfors  to  it.  Through  length  of 
time,  the  church  became  quite  ruinous  ;  but  it  hath 
lately  been  completely  rebuilt,  and  is  now  an  elegant  mo- 
dern llruclure.  To  defray  the  expence,  the  parliament 
lail  a  tax  on  all  coals  confumed  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
The  de.tneryls  reputed  tobtf~wbnh  L.  400  a-year, 

Cork  is  much  improved  and  enlarged,  feveral  broad 
ilreets  have  been  lately  added,  by  filling  up  the  canals 
that  formerly  ran  through  them,  and  are  now  built 
tip  with  elegant  houfes ;  the  parade  is  very  fpacious, 
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and  is  adorned  with  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  king  Cork. 
George  II.  It  hath  the  largcft  export  in  the  king-  v— — v — 
dom,  partkularly  of  beef,  hides,  tallow,  butter,  filh, 
and  other  provilions.  It  is  partly  lituated  on  feveral 
iilands,  formed  by  the  river  Lee,  which  are  banked 
and  quayed  in,  fomewhat  like  the  towns  in  Holland  ; 
and  partly  on  riling  grounds,  on  the  north  and  fouth 
fides  of  the  river.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  befieged 
and  took  it  from  king  James's  army  in  1690  ;  when 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  ferved  as  a  volunteer,  was 
flain  in  an  attack.  It  contains  about  8600  houfes, 
and  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  hath  twelve 
companies  of  foot  quartered  in  the  barracks.  Befides 
a  ftately  cathedral,  built  from  the  foundation,  between 
1725  and  1735,  by  the  produce  of  a  duty  upon  coals, 
as  above  noticed,  it  is  adorned  with  feveral  handfome 
parifh  churches.  It  has  alfo  an  elegant  exchange  for 
the  merchants,  a  new  and  beautiful  cuflom-houfe,  a 
town-hall,  feveral  fine  hofpitals,  and  various  other 
public  ftruc~tures.  The  city  poiIeHes  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  about  1300I.  out  of  which  the  mayor  eujoys 
for  his  falary  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity  500!.  The 
wealth  and  grandure  of  Cork  arife  from  its  capacious 
and  commodious  haven,  where  al moft  any  number  of 
fliips  may  lie  with  eafe  and  fafety.  According  to 
fome  accounts,  when  there  has  been  no  war,  1200 
vefTels  have  reforted  hither  in  a  year.  Ships  from 
England,  bound  to  all  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  take 
in  here  a  great  part  of  their  provilions  ;  and  on  the 
fame  account  the  haven  of  Cork  is  vifited  by  thofe  al- 
fo of  moll  other  nations.  The  flaughtering  feafon 
continues  from  the  month  of  Auguft  to  the  latter  end 
of  January  ;  in  which  fpaceithas  been  computed,  that 
they  kill  and  cure  feldom  fewer  than  100,000  head  of 
black  cattle.  The  reft  of  their  exports  confiftof  but- 
ter, candles,  hides,  raw  and  tanned,  linen  cloth,  pork, 
calves,  lambs,  and  rabbit-fkins,  tallow,  wool  for  Eno-. 
land,  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  and  worfted.  The 
merchants  of  Cork  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade  to 
al  mofl  all  parts  of  the  known  world;  fo  that  their 
commerce  is  annually  increafing.  The  produce  of  the 
cuftoms  fome  years  fince  exceeded  6o,oool.  and  the 
number  of  fliips  that  they  employ  is  double  to  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  only  thing  that  feemed 
to  be  wanting  to  thefecurity  of  the  port  of  Cork  was 
fupplied  in  the  earl  of  Chefterfield's  memorable  admi- 
niftration,  by  building  a  fort  on  the  great  ifland,  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  haven.  The  outlets  of 
Cork  are  cheerful  and  pleafant.  The  country  around 
the  city,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  is  hilly  and  pictti- 
refque ;  and  the  harbour  called  the  Cove,  is  one  of 
the  beft  in  the  world ;  the  entrance  is  fafe,  and  the 
whole  navy  of  England  might  ride  in  it,  fecure  from 
every  wind  that  blows.  Ships  of  burden,  however, 
are  obliged  to  unload  at  Pallage,  five  miles,  and  a  half 
from  Cork,  the  channel  not  admitting  vefTels  of  above 
150  tons. 

Cork  Jacket,  or  Waiftcoat,  is  an  invention  of  one 
Mr  Dubourg,  a  gentleman  very  fond  of  fwimming, 
but  fubjecl  to  the  cramp,  which  led  him  to  confider 
of  fome  method  by  which  he  might  enjoy  his  favour- 
ite diverfion  with  fafety.  The  waiftcoat  is  compo- 
sed of  four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for  the  breafts  and 
two  for  the  back ;  each  pretty  near  in  length  2nd 
breadth  to  the  quarters  of  a  waiftcoat  without  flaps; 
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Cormandel  the  whole  is  covered   with  coarfe  canvas,  with  two 
A  holes  to  pat  the  arms  through :  there  is  a  fpace  left  be- 

^  Corn.  tvvcen  the  two  back-pieces,  and  the  fame  betwixt  each 
back  and  breaft-piece,  that  they  may  fit  the  eaiier  to 
the  body.  Thus  the  waiftcoat  is  only  open  before, 
and  may  be  fattened  on  the  wearer  with  firings,  or,  if 
it  mould  be  thought  more  fecure,  with  buckles  and 
leather  ftraps.  This  waiftcoat  does  not  weigh  above 
12  ounces,  and  may  be  made  up  for  about  5  or  6  {hil- 
lings expence.  Mr  Dubourg  tried  his  waiftcoat  in  the 
Thames,  and  found  that  it  not  only  fupported  him  on 
the  water,  but  that  two  men  could  not  link  him,  tho' 
they  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  for  mat  purpofe.  If 
thofe  who  ufe  the  fea  occafionally,  and  cfpecially  thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  be  almolt  constantly  there,  were 
to  have  thofe  waiitcoats,  it  would  be  next  to  impof- 
fible  that  they  mould  be  drowned.  It  would  alio  be 
of  vail  fervice  to  thofe  that,  for  the  fake  of  health, 
bathe  in  the  fea  ;  and  even  the  moil  delicate  and  timo- 
rous young  lady  might  by  the  help  of  one  of  thefe 
iackets  venture  inio  a  rough  fca.  See  Air- Jacket,  and 
Bamboo-  Habit. 

CORMANDEL.     See  Coromamdei. 

COR-MASS,  the  name  of  a  grand  proceflion,  faid 
to  have  been  eftablilhed  at  Dunkirk  during  the  domi- 
nion of  Charles  V.  and  renewed  on  St  John's  day, 
the  twenty  fourth  of  June.  After  the  celebration  of 
high  mafs,  the  procellion,  conlifting  of  the  feveral 
tradefmen  of  the  town,  begins.  Each  perlon  has  a 
burning  taper  of  wax  in  his  hand  ;  and  after  each 
company  comes  a  pagcanr,  followed  by  the  patron- 
faint,  utually  of  folid  (liver,  richly  wrought  and  adorn- 
ed. The  companies  are  followed  by  mufic ;  and  af- 
ter the  muficians,  the  friars  in  the  habits  of  their  or- 
der, the  fecular  priefts,  and  then  the  abbot  magnifi- 
cently adorned  and  preceded  by  the  hoil.  Machines 
likewife  of  various  fantaflical  forms  and  devices,  and  as 
variously  accoutred,  form  apart  of  the  mow  on  thisocca- 
fion  :  which  is  defcribed  as  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  and 
magnificent  in  the  world,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  in  1735. 

CORMORANT,  a  corruption  of  corvorant,  in  or- 
nithology.    See  Pelicanus. 

COR^,  in  country  affairs,  the  grain  or  feeds  of 
plants  feparated  from  the  fpica  or  ear,  and  ufed  for 
making  bread. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies,  of  corn,  fuch  as  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize  and  lentils, 
peafe,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds  ;  each  of  which 
has  its  ufefulnefs  and  propriety. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it;  Egypt,  and  fome  o- 
the  canrous  of  Africa,  particularly  the  coafls  of  Sar- 
bary  ;  and  fame  parts  of  America  cultivated  by  the 
Europeans,  particularly  New7  England,  New  France, 
and  Acadia;  are  the  places  which  produce  corn.  O- 
ther  countries  have  maize  and  rice  in  lieu  of  it;  and 
fo'me  parts  of  America,  both  in  the  iflands  and  con- 
tinents, fimple  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes  and  manioc . 

Egypt  was  anciently  the  moft  fertile  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  corn  ;  as  appears  both  from  facred  and  pro- 
fane hiftory.  It  furnifhed  a  good  part  of  the  people 
fubjecT;  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  called  the  dry 
fiurfs  of 'Rome  and  Italy.  Britain,  France,  and  Poland, 
feem  now  in  the  place  tff  Egypt,  and  with  their  fuper- 

iicifs  fnpport  a  good  part  of  Europe. 

tortfee  -""'ft  difcovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors 
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are  much  divided:  the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
firft  ages  men  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  as  acorns,  and  the  nut  cr  matt  produced  by 
the  beech;  which,  they  fay,  took  its  name  fagtts, 
from  the  Greek  <p«y»,  /  eat.  It  is  added,  that  they  ' 
had  not  either  the  ufe  of  corn,  nor  the  art  of  prepa- 
ring or  making  it  eatable. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firfl  that  fhowed 
the  ufe  of  corn,  on  which  account  fhe  was  placed  a- 
mong  the  gods ;  others  give  the  honour  to  Triptole- 
mus ;  others  ihare  it  between  the  two,  making  Ceres 
the  firft  difcoverer,  and  Triptolemus  the  firfl  planter 
and  cultivator  of  corn.  Diodorus  Siculus  afcribes  the 
whole  to  His;  on  which  Polydore  Virgil  obferves,  he 
does  not  differ  from  the  reft ;  Ills  and  Ceres  being, 
in  reality,  the  fame.  The  Athenians  pretend  it  was 
among  them  the  art  began  ;  and  the  Cretans  or  Can- 
diots,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  the  fame. 
Some  think  the  title  of  the  Sicilians  bell  fupported,  that 
being  the  country  of  Ceres:  and  authors  add,  fhe  did 
not  teach  the  fecret  to  the  Athenians,  till  fhe  had  firft 
inftructed  her  own  countrymen.  Others  fay,  Ceres 
palled  firfl  into  Attica,  thence  into  Crete,  and,  laft 
of  all,  into  Sicily:  many  of  the  learned,  however, 
maintain  it  was  in  Egypt  the  art  of  cultivating  corn 
firft  began;  and  it  is  certain  there  was  corn  in  Egypt 
and  the  Ealt  long  before  the  time  of  Ceres. 

Corn  is  very  different  from  fruits,  with  refpecl  to 
the  manner  of  its  prefervation ;  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing preferved  in  public  granaries  for  preiling  occa- 
fums,  and  of  being  kept  for  feveral  centuries. — A  lit- 
tle time  after  the  liege  of  Mentz,  under  Kenry  II.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1578,  the  due  d'Efpernon  laid 
up  vaft  flores  of  corn  in  the  citadel  ;  which  was  pre- 
ferved in  good  plight  to  the  year  1707,  when  the 
French  king  and  his  retinue  palling  that  way,  eat 
bread  baked  thereof. 

The  chief  thing  that  contributes  to  the  prefervation 
of  corn  is,  a  cruft  which  forms  on  its'furface,  by  the 
germination  of  the  grain  next  underneath,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  On  that  at  Mentz 
people  walked,  without  it  giving  the  leafl  way.  At 
Sedan  was  a  granary  cut  in  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of 
corn  was  preferved  a  hundred  and  ten  years :  it  was 
covered  with  a  cruft  a  foot  thick. 

For  the  prefervation  of  corn,  the  firft  method  is  to  let 
it  remain  in  the  fpike  ;  the  expedient  that  was  for  con- 
veying it  to  the  iflands  and  provinces  of  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  fave  it  in  the  car,  and 
raife  it  to  maturity  by  that  precaution  :  but  this  me- 
thod of  preferving  it  is  attended  with  feveral  incon- 
veniencies  in  Britain;  corn  is  apt  to  rot  or  fprout,  if 
any  the  leaft  mciftnre  is  in  the  heap  ;  the  rats  likewife 
infeft  it,  and  the  want  of  flraw  alfo  obliges  us  to  fepa- 
rate  the  grain  from  the  ear.  The  fecond  is  to  turn  out 
and  winnow  it  frequently  ;  or  to  pour  it  through  a 
trough  or  mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  another  ;  be- 
ing thus  moved  and  aired  every  15  days,  for  the  firft 
6  months,  it  will  require  lefs  labour  for  the  future,  if 
lodged  in  a  dry  place;  but  if  through  neglecf,  mites 
mould  be  allowed  to  Aide  into  the  heap,  they  will  foon 
reduce  the  corn  to  a  "heap  of  duft  :  this  rauft  be  avoid- 
ed by  moving  the  corn  anew,  and  rubbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  whofe  ftrong  odour  may 
chace  them  away ;  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf- elder 
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are  very  effectual  :  they  may  likewife  be  expofed  to 
the  open  fan,  which  immediately  kills  them.  When 
the  corn  has  been  prefcrved  from  all  imparities  for  the 
i'pace  of  two  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  its  fires,  it  may 
be  kept  for  50  or  even  100  years,  by  lodging  it  in  pits 
covered  with  ftrong  planks,  clofely  joined  together: 
but  the  fafer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with  quick- 
lime, which  fhould  be  dilfolved  by  fprinkling  it  over 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water ;  this  caafes  the  grains 
to  ilioot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers ;  and 
inclofes  them  within  an  incruftation,  as  abovemen- 
tioned,  through  which  neither  air  nor  infect s  can  pe- 
netrate. 

Indian  Corn  or  maize.     See  Zea. 

Corn- Butterfly,  method  of  deftroying  it.     See  A- 

GRtCULTURE,    n°  80. 

CoRX-Crake.     Ste  Rallus. 

Corn -Mill,  a  water-engine  for  grinding  of  corn. 
See  Mechanics. 

CORNS,  in  furgery,  hard  excrefcences,  confiding 
of  indurations  of  the  fkin  ariiing  on  the  toes,  andfome- 
times  on  the  fides  of  the  feet,  where  they  are  much 
expofed  to  the  prefiure  of  the  {hoes.  By  degrees  they 
prefs  themfelves  farther  down  between  the  mufcular 
fibres  on  thefe  parts,  and  by  their  irritation  occafion 
extreme  pain.  Many  cures  have  been  prefcribed,  but 
the  total  removal  of  them  is  always  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty.  It  has  been  recommend- 
ed to  foften  them  with  plafters,  and  then  to  pull  them 
up  by  the  roots,  to  apply  caaftic,  &c.  A  piece  of 
raw  beef  laid  on  by  way  of  plafter,  and  frequently  fhift- 
ed,  is  alio  faid  to  be  effectual ;  but  the  bed  cure  is  to 
bathe  them  frequently  in  warm  water,  and  pare  away 
as  much  as  poflible  of  the  indurated  ikin  without  draw- 
ing blood. 

Corn,  in  farriery.     See  Farriery. 

CORNAGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervice  where- 
of was  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  iuvafion  of  the  Scots 
was  perceived.  This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the 
northern  counties  near  the  Picts  wall ;  but  by  flat.  12. 
Car.  II.  all  tenures  are  converted  into  free  and  com- 
mon focage. — An  old  rental  calls  cornage,  newtgeldt, 
q.  d.  neai-gell.  Lord  Coke  fays,  in  oid  books  it  is 
called  harngsld, 

CORNARISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  dif- 
eiples  of  Theodore  Cornhert,  an  enthufiaftic  fecretary 
of  the  ftates  of  Holland.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time 
againft  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts.  He 
maintained  that  every  religious  communion  needed  re- 
formation ;  but  he  added,  that  no  perfon  had  a  ri^ht 
to  engage  in  accomplishing  it,  without  a  million  fup- 
ported  by  miracles.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  a  per- 
fon might  be  a  good  Chriftian  without  being  a  mem- 
ber of  any  viable  church. 

COIINAB.IUS,  or  Haguenbot,  (John),  a  celebra- 
ted German  phyftcian,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony. 
His  preceptor  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguen- 
bot  to  that  of  Cornarius,  under  which  he  is  moil 
known.  At  20  years  of  age  he  taught  grammar,  and 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators  to 
his  fcholars  ;  and  at  23  was  licentiate  in  medicine. 
He  found  fault  with  mod  of  the  remedies  provided 
by  the  apothecaries ;  and  obferving,  that  the  ^reateft 
part  of  the  pbyficians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is 
fco  be  found  in  Ayicenna,  Rafts,  and  the  other  Arabian 


phyficians,  he  carefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the  Cornaro. 
bell  phyficians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  15  years      '  H 
in  tranifating  them  into  Latin,  efpecially  the  works  of  Comeille 
Hippocrates,  Aetius,  Eginetes,  and    a  part   of  thofe  '       s> 
of  Galen.     Meanwhile  he  pracfiied  phyfic  with  repu- 
tation at  Zwickow,  Francfort,  Marpurg,  Nordhaufen, 
and  Gena,    where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1558, 
aged  58.     He    alio  wrote  fome  medicinal  trcatifes; 
pubUfhed   editions  of  fome  poems   of  the  ancients  on 
medicine  and  botany  ;  and  tianilated  fome  of  the  works 
of  the  fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Baiil,  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO  (Lewis),  a  Venetian  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, memorable  for  having  lived  healthful  and  active 
to  above  100  years  of  age  by  a  rigid  courfe  of  tempe- 
rance. By  the  ill  conduct  of  fome  of  his  relations  he 
was  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  noble  Venetian  ;  and 
feeing  himfelf  excluded  from  all  employments  under 
the  republic,  he  fettled  at  Padua.  In  his  youth  he 
was  of  a  weak  conftitution  ;  and  by  irregular  indul- 
gence reduced  himfelf,  at  about  40  years  of  age,  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  under  a  complication  of  dif- 
orders  ;  at  which  extremity  he  was  told  that  he  had 
no  other  chance  for  his  life,  but  by  becoming  fober 
and  temperate.  Being  wife  enough  to  adopt  this 
wholefome  council,  he  reduced  himfelf  to  a  regimen 
of  vhich  there  are  very  few  examples.  He  allowed 
himfelf  no  more  than  12  ounces  of  food  and  14  ounces 
of  liquor  each  day  ;  which  became  fo  habitual  to  him, 
that  when  he  was  above  70  years  of  age,  the  experi- 
ment of  adding  two  ounces  to  each  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  At 
83,  he  wrote  a  treatife  which  has  been  tranflated  in- 
to Englifli,  and  often  printed,  intitled,  Sure  and  cer- 
tain Methods  of  attaining  a  Long  and  Healthful  Life; 
in  which  he  relates  his  own  ftory,  and  extols  temper- 
ance to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm.  At  length,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  became  fufficient  for  a  meal,  and  fometimes 
for  two,  until  he  died  with  much  eafe  and  compofure 
in  1566.  The  writer  of  the  Spectator,  n°  195.  con- 
firms the  fad  from  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  am- 
baffador  at  that  time,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  the 
Cornaro  family. 

CORNAVII  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain,  be- 
ginning in  the  very  heart  of  the  illand,  and  extending 
to  Chefter.  Now  Warwick,  Worcejier,  Salop,  Stafford 
ihires,  and  Chejhire  (Camden). 

CORNEA  tunica,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  coat  of 
the  eye  ;  fo  called  from  its  fubftance  refembling  the  horn 
of  a  lantern,  in  Latin  comu.  See  Anatomy,  n°  142. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1606.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  for  fome  little  time; 
but  formed  with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  pro- 
feffion,  and  having  no  turn  for  bufinefs,  he  foon  de- 
ferted  it.  An  affair  of  gallantry  occafioned  his  wri- 
ting his  firft  piece,  intitled  Melite ;  which  had  prodi- 
gious fuccefs.  Encouraged  by  the  applaufe  of  the 
public,  he  wrote  the  Cid,  and  the  other  tragedies  that 
have  immortalized  his  name.  In  his  dramatic  works 
he  difcovers  a  majefty,  a  ftrength  and  elevation  of  ge- 
nius, fcarce  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  French 
poets  ;  and,  like  the  immortal  Shakefpeare,  feems 
better  acquainted  with  nature  than  with  the  rules  of 
critics.  Corneille  was  received  into  the  French  aca- 
demy 
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demy  in  1647,  and  died  dean  of  that  academy  in  1684, 
aged  73.  Beiidcs  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  a 
translation,  in  French  verfe,  of  the  "  Imitation  of 
jefus  Chrift,"  &c.  The  belt  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  1682,  in  4  vols  i2mo, 

Co  r  k  e  1  ll  e  ( Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  and  of  that  of  inscrip- 
tions. He  difcovered  in  his  youth  a  great  inclination 
to  poetry  ;  and  at  length  published  feveral  dramatic 
pieces  in  5  vols  l2mo,  fome  of  which  were  applauded 
by  the  public,  and  acted  with  fuccefs.  He  alfo  wrote, 
1.  A  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  and  of  fome 
of  Ovid's  Epiitles  ;  2.  Remarks  on  Vauglas ;  3.  A 
Di&ionary  of  Arts,  2  vols  folio  ;  and,  4.  An  uni- 
verfal,  geographical,  andhiftorical  Dictionary,  in  3  vols 
folio. 

Corneille  (Michael),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1642  ;  and  was  inftructed  by 
his  father,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter  of  great  merit. 
Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young  Corneille 
obtained  a  penfion  from  Louis  XIV. ;  and  was  fent  to 
Rome,  where  that  prince  had  founded  a  fchool  for 
young  artists  of  genius.  Having  ftudied  there  fome 
time,  he  gave  tip  his  penfion,  and  applied  to  the  an- 
tique with  great  care.  He  is  faid  to  have  equalled 
Carache  in  drawing,  but  in  colouring  he  was  deficient. 
Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  he  was  chofen  profeffor 
in  the  academy  of  Paris  ;  and  was  employed  by  the 
above  prince  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  carrying  on 
at  Verfailles  and  Trianon,  where  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
fome  noble  efforts  of  his  genius. 

CORNEL-tree,  in  botany.     See  Cornus. 

CORNELIA,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was 
the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caias  Gracchus.  She  was 
courted  by  a  king,  but  fhe  preferred  being  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her  vir- 
tues have  been  defervedly  commended,  as  well  as  the 
wholefome  principles  flie  inculcated  in  her  two  fons. 
When  a  Campanian  lady  made  once  a  mow  of  her 
jewels  at  Cornelia's  houfe,  and  entreated  her  to  favour 
her  with  a  light  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her 
two  fons,  faying,  "  Thefe  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boaft." 

Corxeu a  Lex,  de  chitate,  was  enacted,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of  the 
eight  newly  elected  tribes  fnould  be  divided  among  the 
35  ancient  tribes. — Another,  de  judiciis,  in  673,  by  the 
fame.  It  ordained,  that  the  praetor  fhould  always  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  invariable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  procefs  fhould  not  depend  upon  his 
will. — Another,  de  fumptibus,  by  the  fame.  It  limited 
theexpences  which  generally  attended  funerals. — Ano- 
ther, de  religione,  by  the  fame,  in  677.  It  reftored  to 
the  college  of  prielts  the  privilege  of  chooling  the 
prielts,  which  by  the  Domitian  law  had  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. — Another,  de  viunicipiis,  by 
the  fame  ;  which  revoked  all  the  privileges  which  had 
been  fome  time  before  pranted  to  the  feveral  towns 
that  hadaffifted  Marius  and  Cinna  in  the  civil  wars. — 
Another,  de  viagifiratibus ,  by  the  fame  ;  which  gave 
the  power  of  bearing  honours,  and  being  promoted  be- 
fore the  legal  age,  to  thofe  who  had  followed  the  in- 
tereft  of  Sylla  ;  while  the  fons  and  partizans  of  his 


enemies,  who  had  been  profciibed.  were  deprived  cf 

the  privilege  of  ftanding  for  air/  office  in  the  lute. 

Another,  de  magijlratibus,  by  me  fame,  in  675.  It 
ordained,  that  no  perfon  fhould  exercife  the  fame  office 
within  ten  years  diftance,  or  be  invclted  with  two  dif- 
ferent magiftracies  in  one  year Another,  de  magi* 

ftratibus,  by  the  fame,  in 6 73.  It  diverted  the  tribunes 
of  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  interfering,  holding 
aiiemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All  fuch  as  had  been 
tribunes  were  incapable  of  holding  any  other  office  in 
the  ftate  by  that  law — Another,  de  »:ajeftate,  by  the 
fame  in  670.  It  made  it  treafon  to  lend  "  an  army  out 
of  a  province,  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to 
influence  the  foldiers  to  fparc  or  ranfom  a  captive  ge- 
neral of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders  of  robbers 
or  pirates,  or  for  the  abfence  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  2 
foreign  court  without  previous  leave.  The  punifhme  nt 
was  aqua?  &  ignis  interditfio — Another  by  the  fame.  It 
gave  the  power  to  a  man  accufed  of  murder,  either  by 
poifon,  weapons,  or  falfe  accufations,  and  the  letting 
lire  to  buildings,  to  choofe  whether  the  jury  that  tried 
him  fliould-give  their  verdict  cla?a  or  paiam,  viva  voce 
or  by  ballot.  Another  by  the  fame  ;  which  made  it 
aqua  ir  ignis  inierditftb  to  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  forge- 
ry, concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  corruption,  falfe 
accufations,  and  the  debating  or  counterfeiting  of  the 
public  coin.  All  fuch  as  were  acceilary  to  this  effence 
were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the  offender. — Another,  de 
pecunus  repetundis ;  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  condemned  to 
fuffer  the  aqux  £r  ignis  interditfio. — Another  by  the 
fame  ;  which  gave  the  power  to  fuch  as  were  fent  into 
the  provinces  with  any  government,  of  retaining  their 
command  and  appointment  without  a  renewal  of  it  by 
the  fenate,  as  was  before  obferved. — Another  by  the 
fame ;  which  ordained,  that  the  lands  of  profcribed 
perfons  fhould  be  common,  efpecially  thofe  about  Vo- 
laterrse  and  Fefulae  in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided 
among  his  foldiers. — Another  by  C.  Cornelius  tribune 
of  the  people,  in  686.  It  ordained,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  be  exempted  from  any  law  according  to  the  ge- 
neral cuftom,  unlefs  2co  fenators  were  prefent  in  the 
fenate  ;  and  no  perfon  thus  exempted  could  hinder 
the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being  carried  to  the 
people  for  their  concurrence. — Another  by  Naffica,  in 
582,  to  make  war  againft  Perfeus,  fon  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper  fatisfaction  to 
the  Roman  people. 

CORNELIAN.     See  Carnelian. 

CORNER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame  with 
Angle. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an 
inltrument  much  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet ;  which 
when  it  only  founded,  the  enfigns  were  to  march  alone 
without  the  foldiers  ;  whereas,  when  the  trumpet  only 
founded,  the  foldiers  were  to  move  without  the  enfigns. 
The  cornets  andbuccinse  founded  the  charge  and  re- 
treat ;  and  the  cornets  and  trumpets  founded  during 
the  courfe  of  the  battle.     See  Plate  CL. 

Cornet,  in  modern  military  ceconomy,  denotes  an 
officer  in  the  cavarly  who  bears  the  enlign  or  colours 
of  a  troop. 

The  cornet  is  the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and 

commands  in  the  abfence  of  the  c?ptain  and  leutenant. 

q  M  2  He 
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Corneas    He  takes  his  tide  from  his  enSign,  which  is  Square  ; 

II         and  is  fnppofed  to  be  called  by  that  name  from  cornu, 

Cornuco-  bccaufe  placed  on  the  wings,  which  form  a  kind  of 

|     P1^     t  points  or  horns  of  the  army. — Others  derive  the  name 

from  coro?ict ;  alleging,  that  it  was  the  ancient  cuftom 

for  thefe  officers  to  wear  coronets  or  garlands  on  their 

heads. 

CORNEUS,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus  calls  a 
kind  of  tin-ore,  found  in  black  columns,  with  irregular 
fides,  and  terminating  in  prifms. 

CORNICHE,  Cordis h,  or  Cornice,  in  architec- 
ture, the  uppermofi  member  of  the  entablature  of  a 
column  as  that  which  crowns  the  order.  See  Archi- 
tecture, Chap.  I.  and  the  Plates. 

Corniche,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  little 
projeclures  in  mafonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there 
are  no  columns,  as  the  corniche  of  a  chimney,  beau- 
fet,  &c. 

CoRNicRE-Ring,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  next 
from  the  muzzle-ring,  backward. 

CORNICULAR1US,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in 
the  Roman  army,  whofe  bufmefs  was  to  aid  and  affiSt 
the  military  tribune  in  quality  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  cornicularii  went  the  rounds  in  lieu  of  the  tri- 
bune, vifued  the  watch,  and  were  nearly  what  the  aids 
major  are  in  the  French  army. 

The  denomination  coriticuiarius  was  given  rhem  from 
a  little  horn,  called  corniculuvi,  wiiich  they  ufed  in 
giving  orders  to  the  ibldiers  :  though  Salmafnxs  de- 
rives it  from  cormculum,  the  creft  of  an  head-piece  ;  it 
being  an  observation  of  Piiny,  that  they  wore  iron  or 
brafs  horns  on  their  helmets  ;  and  that  thefe  were 
called  cornicula. 

In  the  Notitia  Imperii  we  find  a  kind  of  Secretary  or 
regifter  of  the  fame  name.  Kis  bufmefs  was  10  attend 
the  judge,  and  enter  down  his  Sentences  and  decisions. 
The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  Senfe,  from  cor- 
tifcuhtm,  a  little  horn  to  put  ink  in. 

CORNICULUM  (auc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  to  the  eaft  of  Cruflumerium,  towards  the  Anio. 
It  was  burnt  down  by  Tarquin  ;  but  reftored  again, 
after  the  expulSron  of  the  kings,  (Florus).  Now  in 
ruins,  called  //  Monte  Gennaroy   (Holftenius). 

CORNISH  diamond,  a  name  given  by  many  peo- 
ple to  the  crySlals  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin  in 
Cornwal.     See  Cornwal,  p.  462.  col.  2. 

CORNIX,  iii  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
Species  oS  Corvus. 

CORNU.     See  Horn. 

Cornv  Ammonis,'  in  natural  hiflory,  foffile  Shells, 
called  alSo  ferpe/it-ftones,  or  fnake-ftpnes. 

They  are  found  of  all  Sizes,  from  the  breadth  of  a 
Sixpence,  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  fome 
of  them  rounded,  others  greatly  compreffed,  and 
lodged  in  different  ftrata  of  llones  and  days  ;  fome  a- 
gain  are  Smooth,  and  others  ridged  in  different  man- 
ners, their  ftrise  and  ridges  being  either  ltraight,  irre- 
gularly crooked,  or  undulated.     See  SKAKE'Stone. 

Cornu  Cervi.     See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  horn 
out  of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things ;  by  a  par- 
ticular privilege  which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurfe,  fnp- 
pofed to  be  the  goat  Amahhea.  The  fable  is  thus 
interrupted  :  That  in  Lybia  there  is  a  little  territory 
Shaped  not  unlike  a  bullock's  horn,  exceeding  fertile, 


giten  by  king   Amnion  to   his    daughter  Amalthea,   Comuco- 
whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jnprtcr's  nurfe.  pis 

In  architecture  and   Sculpture,    the  cornucopia,  or         II 
horn  oS  plenty,  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a   Cornutia' 
large  horn,  out  of  which  illue  fruits,  flowers,  &c.    On  V  ~"V 
medals,  F.  Joubert  obferves,  the  cornucopia  is  given 
to  all  deities. 

CORNUCOPIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plaits  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  or- 
der, Gr annua.-  The  involucrum  is  monophj, llous,  fun- 
nel-Shaped, crenated,  and  multiflorous  ;  the  calyx  bi- 
valved  ;   corolla  cne  valved. 

CORNUS,  Cornel-tree,  Cornelian  cherry, 
or  Dog -wood  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tctrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Stellata.  The  involucrum  is  moft  frequently  tetra- 
phyllons  ;  the  petals  above  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit 
four  ;  the  fruit  itfclf  a  bilocular  kernel. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  five  Species;  the 
molt  remarkable  are  the  following.  1.  Ihe  mas,  or 
cornelian  cherry-tree,  hath  an  upright  tree-Stem,  riling 
20  feet  high,  branching,  and  forming  a  large  head, 
ganiifaecl  with  oblong  leaves,  and  Small-  umbels  of 
yellowifh-green  flowers  at  the  fides  and  ends  cf  the 
branches,  appearing  early  in  the  Spring,  and  fucceed- 
ed  by  Small,  red,  cherry-like,  eatable,  acid,  fruit. 
2.  The  Sanguinea,  bloody-twig,  or  common  dog- 
wood :  hath  an  upright  tree-ftem,  branching  10  or  xz> 
feet  high,  having  blood-red  fhoots,  garnifhed  with  ob- 
long pointed  nervous  leaves  two  inches  long;  and  all 
the  branches  terminated  by  umbellate  white  flowers 
Succeeded  by  black  berries  :  of  this  there  is  a  kind  with 
variegated  leaves.  3.  The  florida,  or  Virginian  cog- 
wood,  hath  a  tree-ftcm  branching  12  or  15  feet  high, 
and  fine  red  Snoots  garnifhed  with  large  heart-fhaped 
leaves  ;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  umbellate 
white  flowers,  having  a  large  involucrum  fuccecded  by 
dark  red  berries.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  Several  va- 
rieties, chiefly  difiinguiihtd  by  the  colour  of  their 
berries,  which  are  red,  white,  or  blue, 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  ought  to  be  Sown  in.  autumn,  otherw ile 
they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground.  ~\\  hen  the  plants 
come  up,  they  mould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather, 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  following  autumn 
they  may  be  transplanted  into  the  nurSery  ;  and  having 
remained  there  two  or  three  years,  they  may  then  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They 
may  alSo  be  propagated  by  Suckers,  oS  which  thev 
produce  great  plenty,  or  by  laying  down  the  young 
branches. 

CORNUTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or- 
der, Ferfo?iatiC.  The  calyx  is  qninquedentated  ;  the 
Stamina  larger  than  the  corolla  ;  the  flyle  very  long; 
the  berry  monofpermous.  There  is  but  cne  fpecies, 
viz.  the  pyramidata,  with  a  blue  pyramidal  flower, 
and  hoary  leaves.  It  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies,  alfo  at  Campeachy, 
and  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  riSes  to  the  height  of  10 
or  12  feet,  with  rude  branches,  the  leaves  being  placed 
oppofne.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the 
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Cornwal.  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

*— ~ '  They  ufually  appear  in  autumn,  and  will  fornetimes 

remain  in  beauty  for  two  mouths  or  more.  It  is  pro- 
pagated either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  makes  a  line 
appearance  in  the  ftove  ;  but  is  too  tender  to  bear 
the  open  air  in  this  country. 

CORNWAL,  the  moil  wefterly  county  of  England, 
bounded  by  the  Engliih  channel  on  the  fouth,  St 
George's  channel  on  the  weft,  the  Briftol  channel  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Tamar,  which 
feparates  it  from  Devonlhire.  Its  name  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  compounded  of  cam,  fignifying  "  a  rock" 
in  the  Bririih  language,  and  Cauls,  or  Waules,  the 
name  the  Saxons  gave  to  the  Britons.  Others,  how- 
ever, think  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cornu,  or  the 
Britifh  kern,  "  a  horn  ;"  on  account  of  its  running  out 
into  the  fea  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horn.  Kither 
the  ancient  Britons  (as  well  as  in  Wales)  retired  on 
the  intruiion  of  the  Saxons,  where  they  oppofed  their 
further  conquefts.  In  this  part  of  the  illand  they 
formed  a  kingdom  that  exifted  for  many  years  after, 
under  different  princes,  amongft  whom  were  Ambro- 
iius  Aurelius,  and  the  juftly  celebrated  Arthur;  nor 
were  they  fubdued  till  the  middle  the  7th  century, 
from  which  time  Cornwal  was  confidered  as  fubjecl: 
to  the  Weft  Saxon  kings,  who  begun  their  fovereign- 
ty  in  519,  and  continued  it  till  823,  under  18  fove- 
reigns,  the  lad  of  whom  was  the  great  Egbert,  who 
fubdued  all  the  others  ;  and  by  uniting  them,  formed 
the  kingdom  of  England,  when  this  country  was  in- 
cluded in  the  county  of  Devon,  then  the  9th  diviiion; 
and  that  accounts  for  Alfred's  not  mentioning  Corn- 
wal, which  on  forming  the  circuits  after  the  Norman 
conqueft,  is  included  in  the  weftern  circuit.  In  1 337, 
Edward  III.  erected  it  into  a  dukedom,  and  invefted 
with  it  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  But  this,  according 
to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  grant,  is  limited  to  the 
Aril-born  fon  and  heir,  on  which  account  Richard  II. 
was  created  duke  of  CornwTal  by  charter.  So  was 
.  Henry  V.  by  his  father  Henry  IV.  Henry  IV-  de- 
livered the  duchy  to  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and  Ed- 
ward IV-  created  his  fon  Edward  V.  duke  of  Cornwal, 
as  did  Henry  VII.  kis  fon,  afterwards  Henry  VIII. 
upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthnr.  James  i. 
created  his  fon  Henry  duke  of  Cornwal,  which  title 
on  his  deceafe  came  to  his  brother  Charles.  The  el- 
deft  fons  of  fucceeding  kings  have  enjoyed  this  title  by 
inheritance.  Thefe  not  only  appoint  the  fheriff,  but  all 
writs,  deeds,  &c.  are  in  their  name,  and  not  in  the 
king's  ;  and  they  have  alfo  peculiar  royalties  and  pre- 
rogative diftincl  from  the  crown,  for  which  they  ap- 
point the  officers.  This  county  is  80  miles  long,  40 
broad,  and  250  in  circumference  ;  containing  960,000 
acres,  and  126,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
9  hundreds  ;  has  27  market  towns,  viz.  Launcefton, 
Truro,  Falmouth,  Helfton,  Saltafli,  Bodmyn,  St  Ives, 
Tregony,  Camelford,  Fowey,  St  Germains,  Penryn, 
Callmgton,  St  Auftle,  Eaft'Looe,  Padftow,  St  Co- 
lomb,  Penfance,  Grampound,  Lefkard,  Leftwithiel,  St 
Mawes,  St  Michael,  Newport,  Market  Jew,  Stratton, 
and  Redruth  ;  1230*  villages,  161  parilhes,  89  vica- 
rages, provides  640  men  to  the  militia,  and  pays  8  parts 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamer,  Fale, 
Cober,  Looe,  Camel,   Fowe,  Kaile,  Lemara,  Kenfe, 


and  Aire.  Its  principal  capes  or  head-lands  are  the  Cornwal. 
Land's-end,  the  Lizard,  Cape  Cornwal,  Dcadma'<'s- 
head,  Rame-head,  &c.  and  a  clufter  of  ifiands,  145  in 
number,  called  the  Scilly  IJles,  fuppofed  formerly  to 
have  been  joined  to  the  main  land,  though  now  ;o 
miles  diilant  ;  aboun ding  with  antiquities,  particularly 
druidical.  J 

As  Cornwal  is  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  fdes 
except  the  eaft,  its  climate  is  fomewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  reafons  of 
this  difference  will  be  eafily  underllood  from  what  is 

obferved  concerning  the  climate  of  America.  The 
fummers  in  Cornwal  are  lefs  hot,  and  the  winters  lefs 
cold  than  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  fpring 
and  harveft  are  obferved  to  be  more  backward.  High 
and  fudden  winds  are  alfo  more  common  in  this  than 
in  other  counties  of  England.  The  county  is  rock  v 
and  mountainous  ;  but  the  mountains  are  rich  in  me- 
tals, efpecially  tin  and  copper.  The  valleys  are  very 
pleafant  and  fertile,  yielding  great  plenty  both  of  corn 
and  paftnre.  1  he  lands  near  the  fea-coaft  are  ma- 
nured and  fertilized  with  fea-vveed,  and  akind  of  fa;;d 
formed  by  the  particles  of  broken  fhells  as  they  are 
dallied  againfi.  each  ether  by  the  fea.  Cattle  of  all 
forts  are  fmaller  here  than  in  the  other  counties  of 
England  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  fheep,  which  are  nioftly 
without  horns,  isvery  fine,  and  iheflefh,  both  of  them 
and  of  the  black  cattle,  extremely  delicate.  The  coun- 
ty is  well  fupplied  with  flfh  from  the  fea  and  the  many 
rivers  with  which  it  is  watered.  The  mod  noted  of 
the  fea-fiih  is  the  pilchard;  of  which  prodigious  quan- 
tities are  caught  from  July  to  November,  and  export- 
ed to  different  parts,  efpecialiy  to  Spain.  It  is  faici  that 
a  million  have  been  fornetimes  taken  at  a  fingle  draught. 
The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  ftrength  and  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  their  dexterity  in  Wreftling,  in  which 
exercife  the  Cornifh  hug  is  highly  extolled. 

This  county  abounds  in  mines  of  different  metals 
and  femimetals;  but  the  principal  produce  is  tin. 
The  Phoenicians  early  vifited  thefe  co2its  for  this  ar- 
ticle, fbme  think  400  or  450  years  before  Chrift ;  and 
the  mines  continued  to  be  wrought  with  various  iuc- 
cefs  at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  king  John 
they  appear  ro  have  yielded  no  great  emolument  ;  the 
right  of  working  them  being  wrhGlly  in  the  king  as 
earl  of  Cornwal,  and  the  mines  farmed  by  the  Jews 
for  100  marks;  and  according  to  this  proportion  the 
10th  of  it,  L.6.  13s.  4d.  is  at  this  day  paid  by  the 
crown  to  the  bifhop  of  Exeter  In  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Cornwal,  the  tin- 
mines  were  iminenfely  rich,  the  Jews  being  farmed  out 
to  him  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  what  intereft  they 
had  was  at  his  difpofal.  The  Spanifh  tin-mines  being 
flopped  by  the  Moors,  and  none  difcovered  in  Ger- 
many, the  Malabar  coaft,  or  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
Cornwal  and  its  earls  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe  for 
it.  The  Jews  being  banifhed  the  kingdom,  18  Edw.  I. 
they  were  again  neglecbed  till  the  gentlemen  of  Black- - 
more,  lords  of  feven  tithings  beft  ftored  at  that  lime 
with  tin,  obtained  of  Edmund  ear]  of  Cornwal,  fon  of 
Richardking  of  the  Romans,  a  charterunder  his  own 
feal,  with  more  explicit  grants  of  privileges,  courts, 
pleas,  parliaments,  and  the  toll-tin  or  T'Tth  of  all  the 
tin  raifed.     At  this  time  too  the  right  of  bounding  or 
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Oomwal.    dividing  tin-grounds   into  feparate  partitions  for  the 
" — **—— '  encouragement  of  fearching  for  it  i'eems  to  have  been 
firft  appointed,  or  at  leaJt  adj ailed.     This  charter  was 
confirmed   33  Edward  I.   and   the    Cornifh  feparated 
from  the  Devonfhire  tinners.     Their  laws,  particular- 
ly recited  in  Piowden's  Commentaries,  p.  237,  were 
further  explained,    50  Edw.  III.  confirmed  and  en- 
larged by  parliament,  8  Rich.  II.  3  Ed.  IV.  1  Ed.  VI. 
I   and   2  P.  and  M.  and  2  Eliz.   and  the   whole  fo- 
ci'ety  divided  into  four  parts  under  one  general  warden, 
to  do  juftice  in  law  and  equity,  from  whofe  fentence 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Cornwal  in  council,  or 
for  want  of  a  duke  of  Cornwall  to  the  crown.     The 
lord-warden  appoints  a  vice-warden  to    determine  all 
ftannary  difputes  every  month  :  he  alfo  conftitntes  four 
ftewards,  one  for  each  of  the  precincts  before  men- 
tioned, who  hold  their  courts  every  three  weeks,  and 
decide  by  juries  oflix  perfons,  with  an  appeal  referved 
to  the  vice- warden,  lord  warden,  and  lord  of  the  prince's 
council.     In  difficult  cafes  the  lord-warden,  by  com- 
miffion,  iffucs  his  precept  to  the  four  principal  towns 
of  the  ftannary  diftricts,  who  each  choofe  fix  members, 
and  thefe  twenty-four  ftannators  conftifute  the  parlia- 
ment of  tinners.     Each  ftannator  choofes  an  afiiftant, 
making  a  kind  of  fcandina-  council   in  a   different  a- 
partment  to  give  information  to  the  prince.     What- 
ever is  enacted  by  the  body  of  tinners   nmft  be  figned 
by  the  ftannators,  the  lord-warden,  or  his  deputy,  and 
by  the  duke  or  the  king,  and  thenceforward  has  with 
regard  to  tin  affairs  all  the  authority  of  an  act.  of  the 
whole  legiilature.     Five  towns  are  appointed  in  the 
moft  convenient  parts  of  the  country  for  the  tinners  to 
bring  their  tin  to  every  quarter  of  a  year.     Thele  are 
Lefkard,  Leftwithiel,  Truro,  Helfton,  and  Penfance, 
the  laffc  added  by  Charles  II.  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  weflern  tinners.      In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were  but  two  coinages,  at  Midfummer  and  Mi- 
chaelmas :  two  more  at  Chriftmas  and  Lady-day  were 
added,  for  which  the  tinners  pay  an  acknowledgement 
called  Pofl  groats,  or  4  d.  for  every  hundred  of  white 
tin  then  coined.     The  officers  appointed  by  the  duke 
affayit;  and  if  well  purified  ftamp  it  by  a  hammer 
with  the  duchy  feal,  the  arms  of  Richard  earl  of  Corn- 
wal, a  lion  rampant  G.  crowned  O.  within  a  bordure 
of  bezants  S.  ;  and  this  is  a  permiflion  to  the  coiner  to 
fell,  and  is  called  coining  the  tin.     Every  hundred  of 
white  tin  fo  coined  pays  to  the  duke   4s.     The  tin  of 
the  whole  county,  which,  in  Carew's  time,  in  the  laft 
century,  amounted  to  30  or  40,000  1.  yearly,  has  for 
24  years  lad  paft  amounted  one    year  with  another 
to  L.  180,000  or  190,000  fterling.     Of  this  the  duke  of 
Cornwal  receives  for  his  4s.  duty  on  every  hundred  of 
white  tin  above  L.  10,000  yearly  :  the  bounders  or  pro- 
prietors of  the  foil  about  ^th  at  a  medium  clear,  or 
about  L.  30,000  yearly  ;  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
adventures  in  the  mine,  who  are  at  all  the  charge  of 
working.     Tin  is  found  collected  and  fixed  in  lodes 
and  floors,  or  in  grains  and  bunches  in  the  natural 
rock,  or  loofe  and  detached  in  finale  feparate  ftones 
called  [Jiodesor  flreams,  or  in  a  continued  courfe  of  fuch 
ftones  called  the  beuheylov  living  fire am,  or  in  arf-are- 
naceous  pulverized  ftate.     It  is  moft  cafily  difcovered 
by  tracing  the  lodes  by  the  fcattered  fragments  of  them 
called /hocks,  by  leave  of  the  lord  cf    the  foil  or'the 
bounder.     The  tin  being  divided  among  the  lorcls  and 


adventurers,  is  ftamped  and  worked  at  the  mill ;  and  Cornwal. 
being  thus  dreffed  is  carried  under  the  name  of  black 
tin  to  the  melting-houie,  where  it  is  melted  by  Welih 
pit-coal,  and  poured  into  blocks  of  3201b.  weight,  and 
carried  to  the  coinage  town.  Mundic,  a  fcarcs  metal 
or  mineral  ore,  of  a  white,  braffy,  or  brown  colour,  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  intermixed  with  tin,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  fometimes  by  itlelf.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  Cornwal,  but  the  workirg  it  does  not  anfwer. 
There  is  no  richer  copper,  nor  a  greater  variety  any 
where  than  in  this  county.  Silver,  if  really  found 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  has  been  rare- 
ly found  fince,  nor  do  the  lead^mines  anfwer.  Very 
late  difcoveries  have  proved  that  Cornwal  has  more 
gold  than  was  formerly  imagined.  What  is  called  the 
Cornifh  diamond 'is  a  figured  cryfial  generally  hexagonal 
and  pyramidical,  or  columnar,  or  both,  of  a  fine  clear 
water,  and  of  all  the  baftard  diamonds  in  Britain 
efteemed  the  beft,  and  fome  of  different  colours,  black, 
yellow,  &c.  The  clearer  thefe  are,  the  better  they  will 
bear  engraving  for  feals. 

In  privileges  and  language  Cornwal  ftems  to  be 
another  kingdom.  By  21  Elizabeth  it  was  ordered 
that  all  duty  on  Cornifh  cloth  exported  fhould  be  re- 
mitted to  every  Englifhman  within  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wal. Tlris  was  firft  granted  by  the  black  prince, 
in  conii deration  of  their  paying  4s.  for  the  coinage  of 
every  hundred  of  tin  :  whereas  Devonfhire  pays  n» 
more  than  8d.  They  have  alfo  by  grant  from  Pdchard 
earl  of  Cornwal,  confirmed  45  Henry  III.  freedom  to 
take  fand  out  of  the  fea  and  carry  it  through  the 
country  for  manure ;  whereupon  in  the  following- 
reign,  on  an  inquiiition  made,  we  find  a  complaint 
that  Saltafh  had  lately  taken  12s.  yearly  for  each 
barge  that  carried  fand  up  the  Tamar ;  whereas 
nothing  ought  to  be  demanded.  They  ftill  continue 
this  ancient  method  of  improving  their  land,  carrying 
it  ten  miles  up  into  the  country,  and  great  part  of 
the  way  on  horfes  backs.  Mr  Ray  fuppofes  the  vir- 
tue of  this  fand  depends  chiefly  on  the  fait  mixed 
with  it,  which  is  fo  copious  that  in  many  places  fait 
is  boiled  up  out  of  a  lixivium  made  of  the  fea  fand  ; 
and  the  reafon  why  fand  when  it  has  lain  long  in  the 
fun  and  wind  proves  lefs  enriching  and  ufeful  is,  that 
the  dews  and  rain  evaporate  great  part  of  its  fait. 
They  had  likewife  a  privilege  of  trading  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  granted  them  by  Charles  I.  in  recom- 
pence  of  their  loyalty. 

The  number  of  boroughs  in  this  fmall  county  was 
furprifingfy  increafed  by  Edward  VI.  who  added  feven 
to  the  original  fix,  Mary  two,  Elizabeth  fix,  making 
in  all  21,  fending  40  members  befides  the  county  two. 
Eight  of  thefe  boroughs  had  an  immediate  or  re- 
mote connection  with  thedemefne  lands  of  the  duchy ; 
the  reft  belonged  to  religious  houfes,  or  powerful  fa- 
milies, or  were  old  boroughs,  which  had  legal  immu- 
nities granted  to  them  by  their  princes  or  lords. 

The  Cornifh  language  is  a  dialed:  of  that  which 
till  the  Saxons  came  in  was  common  to  all  Britain, 
and  more  anciently  to  Ireland  and  Gaul  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland  being  difperfed  before  thofe 
conquefts,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwal,  and 
thence  into  Bretagne,  the  fame  language,  for  want  of 
frequent  intercourfe,  became  differently  pronounced 
and  written,  and  in  different  degrees  mixed  with  dif- 
ferent 
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Hence  came  the  Welfh,  the  Cor- 
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li  nidi,  and  the  Armoric  dialects,  whofe  radicals  are  fo 
much  alike  that  they  are  known  and  admitted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  either  country;  but  the  grammar  fo 
varied  that  they  cannot  converfe.  The  Corniih  is 
reckoned  the  moil  plealing  of  the  three.  It  was  fpo- 
ken  fo  generally  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  Dr  John  Moreraan,  vicar  of  Mynhinet,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  taught  his  pariihioners  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  commandments  in 
Engliih,  and  at  the  Reformation  the  natives  deiired 
the  fervice  in  Engliih.     The  older  people  in  fome  pa 


ans  for  many  reafons.     It  was  feparated  by   inaccef-  Coroman- 
liole  mountains  from  Malabar,  where    thefe  bold  ad- 
venturers endeavoured    to   fettle   theinfclves. 
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and  aromatics,  which  were  the  principal  objects  of 
their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In  ihort, 
civil  diilentions  had  baniiked  from  it  tranquillity,  fecu- 
nty,  and  induftry.  At  that  period  the  empire  of 
Biinagar,  to  which  this  vaft  country  was  fnbjeci,  was 
falling  to  rum.  The  governments  of  Vifapour,  the 
Carnatic,  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  off  their  depen- 
dence,   and    aifumed  the  title   of  kings.     Thole   of 


Madura,  Tanjore,  Myfore,  Gingi,  and  fome  oth 


ers, 


rifhes  retained  their  original  language  to  the  middle  of  likewife  ufurped  the  fovereign  authority,  fhoug 

the  laft  century  :  and  the  lail  fermon  was  prcachedin  retained  their  ancient  title  of  Naick.     This  revolution 

it  in  1678.     When  Mr  Ray  was  there,  1662,  he  could  had  juft  happened   when  the  Europeans  appeared  on 

find  but  one  perfon  who  could  write   this  language ;  the  coafl  of  Coromandel.     The  foreign  trade  was  at 

and  it  is  now  fo  nearly  extinct,  that  Mr  Barrington,  in  that  time  inconliderable ;.  it  confifted  only  of  diamonds 

1768,  could  only  find  one  old  woman  who  could  fcold.  from  Golconda,  which  were   carried  to  Calicut  and 

in  it,  and  (he  is  lince  dead.  Surat,  and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  whence 

CORODY.     See  Revenue.  they  were   circulated    through  all  Europe  and  Alia. 

COROLLA,  among  botanifts,  the  moil  confpicuous  MafTulipatan,  the  richeft  and  moll    populous   city  of 

part  of  a  flower,  furrounding  the  organs  of  generation,  thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was  known 

and  compofed  of  one  or  more  flower-leaves,  molt  com-  for  linens;   they   were  purchafed  at  a  great  fair  an 


monly  called  petals  to  diitinguiuithem  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant;  according  as  there  is  one,  two,  or  three 
of  thefe  petals,  the  corolla  is  faid  to  be  monopetalous, 
dipetalous,  tripetalous,  &c. 

COROLLARY  is  a  confequence  drawn  from  fome- 
thing  already  advanced  or  demonftrated :  thus,  it 
being  demonftrated  that  a  triangle  which  has  two 
equal  fides,  has  alfo  two  angles  equal :  this  corollary 
will  follow,  that  a  triangle  which  has  three  fides  equal, 
has  alfo  its  three  angles  equal. 

COROLLISTiE,  a  name  by  which  Linnseus  di- 
ftinguifhes  thofe  fyftematic  botanifts  who  have  ar- 
ranged vegetables  from  the  regularity,  figure,  number, 
and  other  circumftances,  of  the  petals,  or  beautiful  co- 
loured leaves  of  the  flower.  The  beft  fyitems  of  this 
kind  are  thofe  of  Rivinus  and  Tournefort.  The  for- 
mer proceeds  upon  the  regularity  and  number  of  the 
petals ;  the  latter,  with  much  more  certainty,  on  their 
regularity  and  figure. 

COROLLULA,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifls  to  ex- 
prefs  the  little  partial  flowers  which  make  up  the  com- 
pound ones. 

COROMANDEL,  the  eaftern  coafl  of  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  in  Alia.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Golconda,  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  fouth  by  Madura,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bif- 
nagar.  This  coaft  fo  much  refeinbles  that  of  Orixa,. 
that  the  Abbe  Raynal  choofes  to  confider  them  as  one, 
and  gives  to  both  the  general  name  of  Corovmndel. 
Here  an  exceffive  heat  reigns  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  end  of  October.  It  begins  at  nine  in  the. 
morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the  evening.  Du- 
ring the  night  it  is  allayed  by  a  fea-breeze  from  the 
fouth-eaft;  and  mofl  commonly  this  refrefhing  gale 
begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is  lefs  in- 
flamed during  the  reft  of  the  year,  though  in  all  fea- 
fOns  it  is  very  hot.  It  rains  almoft  continually  during 
themonths  of  November  andDecember.  Thisimmenfe 
tract  is  covered  with  a  parched  fand  for  the  extent  of 
two  miles,  and  fometimes  only  one  mile  along  the 
coafl. 

This  country  was  at  firft  neglected  by  the  Europe- 
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nually  holden  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malayan  vef- 
fels  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by  caravans  arrived 
from  diflant  parts.  The  linens  were  exported  to  the 
fame  places  with  the  diamonds.  The  fondnefs  for  the 
manufactures  of  Coromandel  which  began  to  prevail 
here,  infpired  all  the  European  nations  trading  to  the 
Indian  feas  with  the  refolution  of  forming  fettlements 
there.  They  were  not  difcouraged  either  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river  ;  by 
the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  fea  at  one  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  is  not  navigable  ;  by  the  barrennefs  of 
the  coafts,  for  the  mofl  part  uncultivated  and  uninha- 
bited ;  nor  by  the  tyranny  and  fluctuating  flate  of  the 
government.  They  thought  that  filver  would  be  in- 
duftrioufly  fought  after  ;  that  Pegu  would  furnilh  tim- 
ber for  building,  and  Bengal  corn  for  fubfiftence  ; 
that  a  profperous  voyage  of  nine  months  would  be 
more  than  fufiicient  to  complete  their  ladings  ;  and 
that  by  fortifying  themfelves  they  fhould  be  fecure 
againfl  the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  cpprefTed 
thefe  countries. 

The  firft  European  colonies  were  eftabliflied  near 
the  ihore.  Some  of  them  obtained  a  fettlcment  by 
force;  mofl  of  them  were  formed  with  the  confent 
of  the  fovereigns ;  and  all  were  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  tract  of  land.  The  boundaries  of  each  were 
marked  out  by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  vthich  was 
their  only  defence.  In  procefs  of  time  fortifications 
were  raifed;  and  the  fecurity  derived  from  them, 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  foon  increafed 
the  number  of  colonifts.  The  fpiendor  and  indepen- 
dence cf  thefe  fettlements  feveral  times  railed  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  princes  in  whofe  dominions  they  were 
formed  ;  but  their  attempts  to  demolilh  them  proved 
abortive.  Each  colony  increafed  in  profpmty  in  pro- 
portion to  the  riches  and  the  v.ifdom  of  the  nation 
that  founded  it.  None  of  the  companies  that  exer- 
cifed  an  exclufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  any  concern  in  the  trade  ofdiamonds.  This 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  degrees 
fell  entirely  into  thehandsof  the  Engiifh,  or  the  Jews 

and 


Gel. 
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Coroman-  and  Armenians  that  lived  under  their  protection.     At  farther   in  the  country.     The  Indian  merchants  fet-  Coromaa- 

del.       prefent  this  grand  object  of  luxury  and  indultry  is  much  tied  in  the  European  factories  have  always  the  ma-       del. 

reduced.  The  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  in-  nagement  of  this  buiinefs.  The  quantity  and  quality  *~~v — - 
doftan  have  prevented  people  from  referring  to  thefe  of  the  goods  wanted  are  fettled  with  thefe  people  : 
rich  mines;  and  the  anarchy  in  which  this  unhappy  the  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  patterns  :  and  at 
country  is  plunged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they  the  time  a  contract  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth  part 
will  be  again  attended  to.  The  whole  of  the  com-  of  the  money  agreed  on  is  advanced.  This  arrange- 
merical  operations  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  is  con-  ment  is  owing  to  the  necefiity  thefe  merchants  them- 
fined  to  the  purchafe  of  cottons.  The  manufacturing  felves  are  under  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen 
of  the  white  cottons  bought  there,  differs  fo  little  from  by  the  partners  or  agents  who  are  difperfed  through 
the  Britilh,  that  it  would  be  neither  interefting  nor  in-  the  whole  country  :  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
ftructive  to  enter  into  a  minute  defcription  of  it  The  them  for  fear  of  lofing  what  they  have  advanced  ;  and 
procefs  ufed  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which  of  gradually  leifening  the  fum,  by  calling  for  the  cot-  ■ 
was  at  firft  fervilcly  followed  in  Europe,  has  lince  tons  as  faft  as  they  are  worked  off.  'Without  thefe 
been  rendered  more  iimple,  and  brought  to  greater  precautions,  nothing  could  be  depended  on  in  an  op- 
perfection  by  the  manufacturers.  The  painted  cot-  preilive  government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work 
tons  which  are  bought  there,  have  not  yet  been  at-  on  his  own  account,  either  becaufe  his'  circumftances 
tempted  to  be  imitated.  Nature  has  not  given  will  not  permit,  or  becaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to 
to  Europeans  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  neceffary  for  difcover  them  for  fear  of  exactions.  The  companies 
the  compofition  of  thofe  bright  and  indelible  colours  that  have  either  fuccefs  or  good  management,  con- 
which  conftitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  Indian  ftantly  keep  the  flock  for  one  year  in  advance  in  their 
manufactures  ;  nor  has  fhe  furniihed  them  with  the  fettlements.  By  this  method  they  are  fure  of  having 
waters  that  ferve  to  rix  them.  The  Indians  do  not  the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  occahon  for,  and  of 
univerfally  obferve  the  fame  method  in  painting  their  the  quality  they  choofe,  at  the  moft  convenient  time; 
cottons;  either  becaufe  there  are  fomc  niceties  pecu-  not  to  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  mer- 
liar  to  certain  provinces,  or  becaufe  different  foils  pro-  chants,  who  are  kept  in  conftant  employment,  never 
duce  different  drugs  for  the  fame  ufes.  We  lhould  leave  them.  Such  nations  as  want  money  and  credit 
tire  the  patience  of  our  readers  were  we  to  trace  the  cannot  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar- 
flow  and  painful  progrefs  of  the  Indians  in  the  art  of  rival  of  their  lliips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months 
painting  their  cottons.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  they  at  moft  to  execute  the  orders  fent  from  Europe.  The 
owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fertility  goods  are  manufactured  and  examined  in  hafte  ;  and 
of  their  genius.  Whitfeems  to  auihorife  this  conjee-  they  are  even  obliged  to  take  fuch  as  are  known  lobe 
ture  is,  that  they  have  flopped  in  their  improvements,  bad,  and  would  be  rejected  at  any  other  time.  The 
and  have  not  advanced  a  Angle  ltep  in  the  arts  for  necefiity  they  are  under  of  completing  their  cargoes, 
many  ages;  whereas  the  Europeans  have  proceeded  with  and  fitting  out  their  vefTels  before  hurricanes  come  on, 
amazing  rapidity.  From  the  rapid  advances  of  the  arts  leaves  no  room  for  nicety  of  inflection.  It  would  be 
in  the  United  States  we  mayfoon  expect  to  fee  that  branch  a  miftake  to  imagine  that  the  country  agents  could  be 
fiourifh  in  this  country.  Indeed,  were  we  to  conlider  on-  prevailed  upon  to  order  goods  to  be  made  on  their 
ly  the  want  of  invention  in  the  Indian,  we  fhould  be  account,  in  hopes  of  felling  them  with  a  reafonable 
tempted  to  believe,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  they  advantage  to  the   company  with  whom  they  are  en- 


have  received  the  arts  they  cultivate  from  fome  more 
indultrious  nation;  but  when  if  is  remembered  that 
thefe  arts  have  a  peculiar  dependence  on  the  mate- 
rials, gums,  colours,  and  productions   of  India,    we 


gaged.  For,  befides  that  the  generality  of  them 
are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an  under- 
taking, they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  ac- 
count in  it.     If  the  company  that  employ  them   fhould 


cannot  but  be  convinced  that  they  are  natives  of  that  be  hindered  by  unforefeen  accidents  from  fending  the 

country.      It   may   appear  fomewhat   furpriiing    that  ufual  number  of  fhips,  thefe  merchants  would  have  no 

cottons  painted  with  ail    forts  of  colours  lhould  be  fold  vent  for  their  commodities.     The   Indians,  the  form 

at  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  they  are  almoft  as  cheap  of  whofe  drefs  requires  different  breadths  and  lengths 

as  thofe  that  have  only  two  or  three.      But  it  muft  be  from  thofe  of  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  ufe,  would 

obferved,  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to  all  not  purchafe  them  ;   and  the   other  European   compa- 

the  companies  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time;  nies  would  be  provided,  or  certain  of  being  provided 

and  that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted  with  various  with  whatever  the  extent  of  their  trade  required,  and 

colours  makes  but  a  fniall  article  in  their  affonments,  their  money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.     The  plan   of 


as  they  are  not  much  efteemed  in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  fome  degree  ma- 
nufactured through  the  whole  country  of  In  doftan, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the 


procuring  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has,  nor  can  be  ufeful.  It  has 
been  a  cuftom,  time  immemorial,  in  Indoftan,  for 
every  citizen  who  borrows  money,  to  give  a  written 


Ganges ;  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fine  forts  are  made     inftrument  to  his  creditor.     This  deed  is  of  no  force 


in  the  eaftern  part,  the  common  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  the  coarfe  ones  in  the  molt  weftern  parts.  Ma- 
nufactures  are  eftablifhed  in  the  European  colonies., 
and  upon  the  coaft :  they  are  more  frequent  at  the 
diftauce  of  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cot- 
ton is  more  cultivated,    and  provifions  are  cheaper. 

The  purchafes  made  there  are  carried  30  or  40  leagues     there  is  no  fear  of  his  making  his  efcape 
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in  a  court  of  judicature,  unlefs  it  is  ligned  by  three 
witnefles,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  interefl  a- 
greed  upon  by  the  parties,  If  the  borrower  fails  to 
fulfil  his  engagements;  he  may  be  arretted  by  the 
lender    himfelf.     He    is  never  imprifoned,    becaufe 

He  would 
not 
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Coroman-  not  even  cat,  without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor. 

del,       The  Indians  make  a  three-fold  divifion  of  intereft: 

Corona,    one  kind  they  call  vies ;  another  neither  vice  nor  vir- 

'  "  '  tue ;  and  a  third,  they  fay,  is  virtus.  The  firft  is  four 
per  cent,  a  month  ;  the  fecond  two ;  and  the  third 
one.  The  laft  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  aSt  of  bene- 
ficence that  only  belongs  to  the  moft  heroic  minds. 
Yet,  though  the  Europeans,  who  arc  forced  to  bor- 
row, meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  can- 
not avail  themfelves  of  the  indulgence  without  being 
involved  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  in  the  weftern  part,  indeed,  there 
are  Mohammedans  known  by  the  name  of  Ghalias, 
who,  at  Naour  and  Porto-Nuovo,  fend  out  mips  to 
Acken,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  theeaftern  coaft.  Belides 
vefiels  of  coniiderable  burden  employed  in  thefe  voy- 
ages, they  have  fmaller  embarkations  for  the  coafting 
trade  for  Ceylon  and  the  pearl  fifnery.  The  Indians 
of  Maflulipatan  turn  their  attention  another  way. 
They  import  from  Bengal  white  callicoes,  which  they 
dye  or  print,  and  fell  them  again  at  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  them,  at  35  or  40 per  cent,  advan- 
tage. Excepting  thefe  tranfacbions,  which  are  of  very 
little  confequence,  the  whole  trade  is  veiled  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few  Banians 
and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colonies.  The  quanti- 
ty of  callicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  India,  may  be  computed  at  3500  bales. 
Of  thefe  the  French  carry  800  to  Malabar,  Mocha, 
and  the  ifle  of  France  ;  the  Engliih,  1200  to  Bombay, 
Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands  ;  and  the 
Dutch  1500  to  their  different  fettlements.  Except 
500  bales  deftined  for  Manila,  each  of  the  value  of  100 
guineas,  the  others  are  of  fuch  an  ordinary  kind  that 
they  do  not  exceed  30  guineas  at  prime  coft;  fo  that 
the  whole  number  of  bales  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  L.  i?o,ooo. 

Coromandel  furnifhes  Europe  with  9500  bales  :  80O 
of  which  are  brought  by  the  Danes,  2500  by  the 
French,  3000  by  the  Engli(h,  and  3200  by  the  Dutch. 
A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  callicoes  are  dyed  blue, 
or  ftriped  blue  and  red  for  the  African  trade.  The 
others  are  fine  muflins,  printed  callicoes,  and  handker- 
chiefs from  Maffulipatan,  or  Paliacate.  It  is  proved 
by  experience  that  each  of  thefe  bales  cofts  only  about 
L.  42  Sterling ;  consequently  they  ought  to  bring  in 
to  the  manufactory  where  they  are  wrought  near 
L.  360,000.  The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in 
fpecie,  either  in  Europe  or  Afia  ;  we  give  in  exchange, 
cloths,  iron,  lead,  copper,  coral,  and  fome  other  ar- 
ticles of  lefs  value.  On  the  other  hand,  Afia  pays 
with  fpices,  pepper,  rice,  fugar,  corn,  and  dates.  All 
thefe  articles  taken  together  may  amount  to  about 
L.  210,000  ;  and  from  this  calculation  it  follows,  that 
Coromandel  receives  annually  from  Europe  about 
L.  300,000  in  money.  The  Britiih,  who  have  acquir- 
ed the  fame  fnperiority  on  this  coaft  that  they  have 
elfewhere,  have  formed  011  it  feveral  fettlements. 

CORONA,  among  anatomifts,  denotes  that  edge  of 
the  glans  penis  where  the  preputium  begins. 

Corona,  ovHalo,  in  optics,  a  luminous  circle,  fur- 
rounding  the  fun,  themoon,  the  planets,  or  fixed  ftars. 
Sometimes  thefe  circles  are  white,  and  fometimes  co- 
Joured,  like  the  rainbow.     Sometimes  one  only  is  vi- 
Vol.  V. 


Able,  and  lometimes  feveral  concentric  coronas  make 
their  appearance  at  che  fame  time.  Thofe  which  have 
been  feen  about  Sirius  and  Jupiter  were  never  more 
than  three,  four,  or  live  degrees  in  diameter;  thofe 
which  furround  the  moon  are,  alfo,  foinetimesnomore 
than  three  or  live  degrees  ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  furround  the  fun,  are  of  very  different  magni- 
tudes, viz.  of  12°  o',  220  35',  300  o',  3S°o',  410 
2',  45°  o',  460  24',  470  o',  and  900,  or  even  larger 
than  this.  Their  diameters  alio  fometimes  vary  du- 
ring the  time  of  obfervation,  and  the  breadths  both  of 
the  coloured  and  white  circles  are  very  different,  viz. 
of  2,   4,  or  7  degrees. 

The  colours  of  thefe  coronas  are  more  dilute  than 
thofe  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  they  are  in  a  different  or- 
der, according  to  their  lize.  In  thofe  which  Newton 
obferved  in  1692,  they  were  in  the  following  order, 
reckoning  from  the  infide.  In  the  innermoft  were 
blue,  white,  and  red  ;  in  the  middle  were  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  pale  red ;  in  the  outermoft,  pale 
blue  and  pale  red.  Mr  Huygens  obferved  red  next 
the  fun,  and  a  pale  blue  outwards.  Sometimes  they 
are  red  on  the  infide  and  white  on  the  outlide.  M. 
Weidier  obferved  one  that  was  yellow  on  the  inlide 
and  white  on  the  outlide.  In  France,  one  was  obfer- 
ved in  1683,  the  middle  of  which  was  white;  after 
which  followed  a  border  of  red;  next  to  it  was  blue, 
then  green,  and  the  outermoft  circle  was  a  bright  red. 
In  1728,  one  was  feen  of  a  pale  red  outwardly,  then 
followed  yellow,  and  then  green,  terminated  by  a 
white. 

Thefe  coronas  are  very  frequent.  In  Holland,  M. 
Mufchenbroeck  fays,  50  may  be  feen  in  the  day-time, 
almoft  every  year;  but  they  are  difficult  to  be  obfer- 
ved, except  the  eye  be  fo  lituated,  that  not  the  body 
of  the  fun,  but  only  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
heavens  can  be  feen.  Mr  Middleton  fays,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  very  frequent  in  North  America  ;  fo.r 
that  there  is  generally  one  or  two  about  the  fun  every 
week,  and  as  many  about  the  moon  every  month. 
Halos  round  the  fun  are  very  frequent  in  Ruflia.  M. 
/Epinus  fays,  that  from  the  23d  of  April  1758,  to  the 
20th  of  September,  he  himfelf  had  obferved  no  lefs 
than  26,  and  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  twice  as  ma- 
ny in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Coronas  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  lighted  can- 
dle in  the  midft  of  fteam  in  cold  weather.  Alfo,  if 
glafs  windows  be  breathed  upon,  and  the  flame  of  a 
candle  be  placed  fome  feet  from  it,  while  the  fpecla- 
tor  is  alfo  at  the  diftance  of  fome  feet  from  another 
part  of  a  window,  the  flame  will  be  furrounded  with 
a  coloured  halo.  And  if  a  candle  be  placed  behind  a 
glafs  receiver,  when  air  is  admitied  into  the  vacuum 
within  it,  at  a  certain  degree  of  denfity,  the  vapour 
with  which  it  is  loaded  will  make  a  coloured  halo 
round  the  flame.  This  was  obferved  by  Otto  Gue- 
ricke.  In  December  1 756,  M.  Mufchenbroeck  ob- 
ferved, that  when  the  glafs  windows  of  his  room 
Were  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  ice  on  the  infide, 
the  moon  appearing  through  it  was  furrounded  with 
a  large  and  varioully  coloured  halo  ;  and,  opening 
the  window,  he  found  that  it  arofe  intirely  from  that 
thin  plate  of  ice,  for  none  was  feen  except  through 
it. 

Similar,  in  fome  refpefls,  to  the  halo,  was  the  re- 
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Corona,    workable  appearance  which  M.  Bpnguef  defcrib'cs,  as 

- — y (  bferved  by  himfclf  and  his  companions  on  the  top  of 

Mount  Pichinca,  in  the  Cordilleras'.  When  the  fan 
was  jail  rifing  behind  them,  to  as  to  appear  white, 
each  of  them  law  his  own  ihadow  projected  upon  it, 
and  no  other.  The  diflance  was  fuch,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  Ihadow  were  ealliy  diftinguilhable,  as  the 
arms,  the  kg,  and  the  head  ;  but  what  furprifed  them 
moil  was,  thai  the  head  was  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
glory,  conlifdng  of  three  or  four  fnull  concentric 
crowns,  of  a  very  lively  colour,  each  exhibiting  all 
the  varieties  of  the  primary  rainbow,  and  having  the 
circle  of  red  on  the  ontude.  The  intervals  between 
thefe  circles  continued  equal,  though  the  diameters  of 
them  all  were  conftamly  changing.  The  lali  of  them 
was  very  faint,  and  at  a  cdnfukrable  diflance  was  ano- 
ther great  white  circle,  which  furrounded  the  whole. 
As  near  as  M.  Bouguer  could  compute,  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  circles  was  about  54  degrees,  that 
of  the  fecond  11,  that  of  the  third  17,  and  fo  on; 
but  the  diameter  of  the  white  circle  was  about  76  de- 
grees. This  phenomenon  never  appeared  but  in  a 
cloud  confifting  of  frozen  particles,  and  never  in  drops 
of  rain  like  the  rainbow!  When  the  fun  was  not  in 
the  horizon,  only  part  of  the  white  circle  was  vifible,  as 
M.  Bouguer  frequently  obferved  afterwards. 

Similar  alfo  to  this  curious  appearance  was  one  that 
was  obferved  by  Dr  M'Faitin  Scotland.  This  gen- 
tleman obferved  a  rainbow  round  his  Ihadow  in  the 
mill,  when  he  was  upon  an  eminence  above  it.  In 
this  fituation  the  whole  country  round  feemed,  as  it 
Were,  buried  under  a  vail  deluge,  and  nothing  but  the 
tops  of  diilant  hills  appeared  here  and  there  above  the 
flood  ;  fo  that  a  man  would  think  of  divine  down  in- 
to  it  with  a  kind  of  horror.  In  thofe  upper  regions 
•the  air,  he  fays,  is  at  that  time  very  pure  and  agree- 
able to  breathe  in.  At  another  time  he  obferved  a 
double  range  of  colours  round  his  Ihadow  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances.  The  colours  of  the  outermoil  range  were 
broad  and  very  diftiiict,  and  every  where  about  two 
feet  diilant  from  the  ihadow.  Then  there  was  a 
darkifll  interval,  and  after  that  another  narrower  range 
of  colours,  clofely  furrouuding  the  Ihadow,  which  was 
\cry  much  contracted.  This  perfon  kerns  to  think 
that  thefe  ranges  of  colours  are  can  fed  by  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light,  the  fame  that  occafioned  the 
ring  of  light  which  furrounds  the  Ihadows  of  all  bo- 
*  Edln.  Er-  dies,  obferved  by  M.  Maraldi,  and  this  author*.  But 
fays^Vol.  v  the  prodigious  variety  with  which  thefe  appearances 
p.  198.  are  exhibited  feems  to  fhow  that  many  of  them  do  not 
refult  from  thegenerallawsof  reflexion,  refra.flion,  or 
inflection,  belonging  to  tranfparent  fabftances  of  a 
large  mafs ;  but  upon  the  alternate  reflexion  and 
tranfmiifton  of  the  different  kinds  of  rays,  peculiar  to 
fubftances  reduced  to  the  form  of  thin  plates,  or  con- 
futing of  feparate  and  very  minute  parts.  But  where 
the  dimen fions  of  the  coronas  are  pretty  conflant,  as 
in  the  ufual  and  larger  halo,  which  is  about  half  the 
diameter  of  the  rainbow,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained on  the  general  principles  of  refraction  only. 

Defcartesobferves,  that  the  halonever  appears  when 
it  rains  :  from  which  he  concludes  that  this  phenome- 
non is  occafioned  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  the 
round  particles  of  ice,  which  are  then  floating  in  the 
atmofphere ;  and  though  thefe  particles  arc  fiat  when 


they  fall  to  the  groand,  he  thought  they  nmfi  be  pro-    Corona. 

tuberant  in  the  middle,  before  their  defcent;   and  ac-  ,' *— -• 

cording  to  this  protuberahcy  he  imagined  that  the  di- 
ameter of  the  halo  would  vary In  treating  of  me- 
teors, Gallendi  fnppofed  that  a  halo  is  the  fame  thing 
with  the  rainbow,  the  rays  of  light  being  in  both 
cafes  twice  refracted  and  once  reflected  within  each 
drop  of  rain  or  vapour,  and  that  all  the  difference 
there  is  between  them  arifes  from  their  different  fitu- 
ation  with  refpecl  to  the  obferver.  For,  whereas, 
when  the  funis  behind  the  fpeclator,  and  confequent- 
]y  the  rainbow  before  him,  his  eye  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  ;  when  he  views  the  halo,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  fun,  his  eye  is  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle ;  fo  that  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
geometry,  the  angle  under  which  the  object  appears 
in  this  cafe,  muft  be  jull  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  other. 
Though  this  writer  fays  a  great  deal  upon  the  fubject, 
and  endeavours  to  give  reafons  why  the' colours  of  the 
halo  are  in  a  different  order  to  thofe  of  the  rainbow, 
he  docs  not  defcribe  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeclator  when  a  halo 
is  formed  by  them,  and  he  gives  no  figures  to  explain 
his  ideas. 

Dechales,  alfo,  endeavours  to  fhow  that  the  gene- 
ration of  the  halo  is  limilar  to  that  of  the  rainbow.  If, 
fays  he,  afphereof  glafsor  cryftal,  AB,  (n°  1.)  full  of  plate  CL« 
water,  he  placed  in  the  beams  of  the  fun  mining  from 
C,  there  will  not  only  be  two  circles  of  coloured  light 
on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  which  conflitute  the  two 
rainbows ;  but  there  will  alfo  be  another  on  the  part 
oppoiite  to  the  fun,  the  rays  belonging  to  which  meet- 
ing at  E,  afterwards  diverge,  and  form  the  coloured 
circle  G,  as  will  be  vifible,  if  the  light  that  is  tranf- 
mitted  through  the  globe  be  received  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper.  The  colours  alfo  will  appear  to  an  eye 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the  cone  FEG. 
Meafuring  the  angle  FEH,  he  found  it  to  be  23  de- 
grees. They  were  only  the  extreme  rays  of  this  cone 
that  were  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow. 

This  experiment  he  thought  fufneiently  illuflrated 
the  generation  of  the  halo;  fo  that  whenever  the  tex- 
ture of  the  clouds  is  fuch,  as  not  entirely  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  yet  have  fomc  de- 
gree of  denlity,  there  will  always  be  an  halo  round 
them,  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  appearing  in  thofe 
drops  which  are  23  degrees  diflant  from  the  fun  or 
moon.  If  the  fun  be  at  A,  and  the  fpeclator  in  B, 
the  halo  will  be  the  circle  DFE,  DBE  being  46  de- 
grees, or  twice  23. 

The  reafon  why  the  colours  of  the  halo  are  more 
dilute  than  thofe  of  the  rainbow,  he  fays,  is  owing 
principally  to  their  being  formed  not  in  large  drops  of 
rain,  but  in  very  fmall  vapour;  for  if  the  drops  of 
water  were  large,  the  cloud  would  be  fo  thick,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fun  could  not  be  regularly  transmitted 
through  them';  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  obfer- 
ved, that  when  the  rainbow  is  formed  by  very  thin 
vapours,  the  colours  hardly  appear.  As  for  thofe  cir- 
cles of  colours  which  are  fometimesfeen  round  candles, 
it  was  his  opinion  that  they  are  owing  to  nothing 
but  moiflure  on  the  eye  of  the  obferver  ;  for  that  he 
could  never  produce  this  appearance  by  means  of  va- 
pour only,  if  he  wiped  his  eyes  carefully  ;  and  he  had 
obferved  that  fuch  circles  are  vifible  to  fome  perfons 
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* — v 'and  not  another. 

The  mod  confiderable  of  all  the  theories  reflecting 
halos,  and  that  which  has  met  with  meft  favourable 
and  the  lbngeft  reception,  is  that  of  Mr  Huygens. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  mentions  it  with  refpect,  and  Dr 
Smith,  in  his  Complete  Syftem  of  Optics,  docs  not  fo 
much  as  hint  at  any  other.  The  occaiion  of  M.  Huy- 
gens pnbliiliing  his  thoughts  on  this  fubject,  was  the 
appearance  of  a  halo  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  May 
1667,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  that  city,  which  was  afterwards 
tranflated,  and  publimed  in  the  Engliih  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  and  which  may  be  feen  in  Lowthorp's 
Abridgement,  Vol.  II.  p.  189.  But  this  article  contains 
nothing  more  than  the  heads  of  a  difecurfe,  which  he 
afterwards  compofed,  bat  never  quite  finilhed,  on  this 
fubjeel ;  and  which  has  been  tranllated,  with  fome  ad- 
ditions, by  Dr  Smith,  from  whom  the  following  ac- 
count is  chiefly  extracted. 

Our  philofopher  had  been  firfl  engaged  to  think 
particularly  upon  this  fubject,  by  the  appearance  of 
4ive  funs  at  Warfaw,  in  1658;  prefently  after  which, 
he  fays,  he  hit  upon  the  true  caufe  of  halos,  and  not 
long  after  of  that  of  mock  funs  alfo. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  obfervations, 
it  muft  be  remarked,  that  if  we  can  conceive  any  kind 
of  bodies  in  the  atmofphere,  which,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  optics,  will,  either  by  means  of  reflec- 
tion or  refraction,  produce  the  appearance  in  queftion, 
when  nothing  elfe  can  be  found  that  will  do  it,  we 
muft  acquiefce  in  the  hypothecs,  and  fuppofe  fuch  bo- 
dies to  exift,  even  though  we  cannot  give  a  fatisfactory 
account  of  their  generation.  Now,  two  fuch  bodies 
are  affumed  by  Mr  Huygens  ;  one  of  them  a  round 
ball,  opaque  in  the  centre,  but  covered  with  a  tranfpa- 
rent  fhell ;  and  the  other  is  a  cylinder,  of  a  fimilar 
compofition.  By  the  help  of  the  former  he  endea- 
vours to  account  for  halos,  and  by  the  latter  for  thofe 
appearances  which  are  called  mock  funs.  Thofe  bo- 
dies which  Mr  Huygens  requires,  in  order  to  explain 
thefe  phenomena,  are  not,  however,  a  mere  auump- 
tion  ;  for  fome  fuch,  though  of  a  larger  fize  than  his 
purpofc  requires,  have  been  actually  found,  confifting 
of  fhow  within  and  ice  without.  They  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  by  Defcartes. 

The  balls  w7ith  the  opaque  kernel,  which  he  fup* 
pofed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  them,  he  imagines 
not  to  exceed  the  fize  of  a  turnip-feed  ;  but,  in  order 
to  illuftrate  this  hypothefis,  he  gives  a  figure  of  one,  of 
a  larger  fize,  in  ABCDEF,  (n°  3.)  reprefenting  the 
kernel  of  fnovv  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  rays  of 
light,  coming  from  GH,  fall  upon  the  fide  AD,  it  is 
manifeft  they  will  be  fo  refracted  at  A  and  D,  as  to 
bend  inwards  ;  and  many  of  them  will  ftrike  upon 
the  kernel  EF.  Others,  however,  as  GA  and  HD, 
will  only  touch  the  fides  of  the  kernel  ;  and  being 
again  refracted  at  B  and  C,  will  emerge  in  the  lines 
BK,  CK,  croffing  each  other  in  the  point  K,  whofe 
neareft  diftance  from  the  globule  is  fomewhat  lefsthan 
its  apparent  diameter.  If,  therefore,  BK  and  CK  be 
produced  towards  M  and  L,  (n°  4.)  it  is  evident 
that  no  light  can  reach  the  eye  placed  within  the  angle 
LKM,  but  may  fall  upon  it  when  placed  out  of  that 
angle,  or  rather  the  cone  represented  by  it. 
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For  the  fame  reafon,  every  other  of  tbefe  globules  ( 
will  have  a  fhadow  behind  it,  in  which  the  light  cfthe  *" 
fun  will  not  be  perceived.  If  the  eye  be  at  N  and 
that  be  conceived  to  be  the  vertex  ot  a  cone,  ihe'iides 
of  which  NR,  NH,  are  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
former  cone  KL,  ivM,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the 
globules  within  the  ccne  QjNR  can  fend  any  rays  6{ 
the  fun  to  the  eye  at  N.  hut  any  other  globule  orlt 
ot  this  cone,  as  X,  may  fend  thofe  rays,  which  are 
more  refracted  than  XZ,  to  the  eye;  fo  that  this 
will  appear  enlightened,  while  thofe  within  the  cone 
will  appear  obfeure.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that 
a  certain  area,  or  fpace,  quite  round  the  Inn*  muft 
appear  dark;  and  that  the  fpace  next  to  this  area 
will  appear  luminous,  and  more  fo  in  thofe  parts  that 
are  neareft  to  the  obfeure  area;  becaufe,  he  fays  it 
may  eafily  be  demonitrated,  that  thofe  globules  which 
are  neareft  to  the  cone  QNR  exhibit  the  lar-eft  imare 
of  the  fun.  It_  is  plain,  alfo,  that  a  corona  ought  to 
be  produced  in  the  fame  manner  whatever  be  the 
fun's  altitude,  becaufe  of  the  fphcrical  h>ure  of  the 
globules 

To  verify  this  hypothefis,  our  philofopher  advife 
us  to  expofe  to  the  lun  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  filled  wk 
water,  and,  having  fome  opaque  ftibftance  in  the  cen- 
tre of  it  ;  and  he  fays  we  fhall  find,  that  we  lb  all  not 
be  able  to  fee  the  fun  through  it,  unlefs  at  a  certain 
diftance  from  a  place  oppoiite  to  the  centre  of  it  ;  but 
as  foon  as  we  do  perceive  the  light  ;  the  imapx  of  the 
fun  will  immediately  appear  the  brighteft,  and'coloured 
red,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  in  the  rainbow. 

Thefe  coronas,  he  fays,  often  appear  about  the 
moon  ;  but  the  colours  are  fo  weak  as  to  appear  only- 
white.  Such  white  coronas  he  had  alfo  feen  about 
the  fun,  when  the  fpace  within  them  appeared  fcarcc 
darker  than  that  without.  This  he  fuppofes  to  hap- 
pen where  there  are  but  few  of  thofe  globules  in  the 
atmofphere  ;  for  the  more  plentiful  they  are,  the  more 
lively  the  colours  of  the  halo  appear  ;  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  the  area  within  the  corona  will  be  the  darker. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  the  corona,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  45  degrees,  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
dark  kernel  ;  for  the  larger  it  is  with  refpect  to  the 
whole  globule,  the  larger  will  be  the  dark  cone  be- 
hind it. 

The  globules  that  form  thefe  halos,  Mr  Huygens  fup- 
pofes to  have  conlifted  of  foft  fnow,  and  to  have  been 
rounded  by  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  and  thawed 
on  their  outfides  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

To  make  the  diameter  of  the  halo  45  degrees,  he 
demonftrates  that  the  femidiameter  of  the  globule  muft 
be  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  kernel  offnow  very  near- 
ly as  1000  to  480 ;  and  that  to  make  a  corona  of  100 
degrees,  it  muft  be  as  1000  to  680. 

MrWeidler,  in  his  Commentary  on  parhelia,  pub- 
lished at  "Wirtemburgh  in  1733,  obferves  that  it  is 
very  improbable  that  fuch  globules  as  Mr  Huygens's 
hypothefis  requires,  with  nuclei  of  fuch  precife  pro- 
portion, fhould  exift  ;  and  if  there  were  fuch  bodies, 
he  thinks  they  would  be  too  fmall  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects afcribed  to  them.  Befides,  he  obferves  that  ap- 
pearances exactly  fimilar  to  halos  are  not  uncommon, 
where  fluid  vapours  alone  are  concerned  ;  as  when  a 
candle  is  placed  behind  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  in 
froftv   weather,  or  in  the   midft  of  the  vapour  ifluing 
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Ecrona.  copioufly  from  a  bath,  or  behind  a  receiver  when  the 
air  is  fo  much  rarefied  as  to  be  incapable  of  fupporting 
the  water  it  contains.  The  rays  of  the  fun  twice  re- 
flected and  twice  refracted  within  fmall  drops  of  water 
are  fufficient,  he  fays,  without  any  opaque  kernel,  to 
produce  all  the  appearances  of  the  halos  that  have  the 
red  light  towards  the  fun,  as  may  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment. Thai  the  diameter  of  the  halos  is  generally  half 
>f  that  of  the  rainbow,  he  accounts  for  as  Gaifendi  did 
before  him. 

M.  Marriotte  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  fmall 
coronas  by  the  tranfmiffion  of  light  through  aqueous 
vapours,  where  it  fuffers  two  refractions,  without  any 
intermediate  reflection.  Heihowsthat  light  which 
comes  to  the  eye,  after  being  refracted  in  this  man- 
ner, will  be  chiefly  that  which  falls  upon  the  drop 
nearly  perpendicular;  becaufe  more  rays  fall  upon 
any  given  quantity  of  furfa.ee  in  that  fituation,  fewer 
of  them  are  reflected  with  fmall  degrees  of  obliquity, 
and  they  are  not  fo  much  fcattered  after  refraction. 
The  red  will  always  be  uttermoft  in  thefe  coronas, 
as  conlifting  ">f  rays  which  fuffer  the  lead  refraction. 
And  whereas  he  had  feen,  when  the  clouds  were  dri- 
ven brifkly  by  the  wind,  halos  round  the  moon,  vary- 
ing frequently  in  their  diameter,  being  fometimes  of 
two,  fometimes  of  three,  and  fometimes  of  four  de- 
grees ;  fometimes  alfo  being  coloured,  fometimes  only 
white,  and  fometimes  difappearing  entirely  ;  he  con- 
cluded that  all  thefe  variations  arofe  from  the  differ- 
ent thicknefs  of  the  clouds,  through  which  fometimes 
more  and  fometimes  lefs  light  was  tranfmitted.  He 
fuppofed,  alfo,  that  the  light  which  formed  them 
might  fometimes  be  reflected,  and  at  other  times  re- 
fracted. As  to  thofe  coronas  which  confift  of  two  or- 
ders of  colours,  he  imagined  that  they  were  produced 
by  fmall  pieces  of  fnow,  which  when  they  begin  to 
difiblve,  form  figures  which  are  a  little  convex  towards 
their  extremities.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  fnow  will  be 
melted  in  different  fnapes  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  co- 
lours of  feveral  halos  will  be  intermixed  and  confufed  ; 
and  fuch,  he  fays,  he  had  fometimes  obferved  round 
the  fun. 

M.  Marriotte  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  larger  co- 
ronas, namely  thofe  that  are  about  45  degrees  in  dia- 
meter, and  for  this  purpofe  he  has  recourfe  to  equi- 
angular prifms  of  ice,  in  a  certain  pofition  with  re- 
fpeet  to  the  fun  ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  rays  of  light  for  this  purpofe  :  but  this  hy- 
pothefis  is  very  improbable.  In  fome  cafes  he  thought 
that  thefe  large  coronas  were  caufed  by  hail-ftones, 
of  a  pyramidal  figure  ;  becaufe  after  two  or  three  of 
them  had  been  feen  about  the  fun,  there  fell  the  fame 
day  feveral  fuch  pyramidal  hail-ftones.  M.  Mariottc 
explains  parhelia  by  the  help  of  the  fame  fuppofitions. 
See  Parhelia. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to  the  fubject  of  halos,  but  he 
has  hinted  at  his  fentiments  concerning  them  occafio- 
nally  ;  by  which  we  perceive  that  he  conlidered  the 
larger  and  lefs  variable  appearances  of  this  kind  as 
produced  according  to  the  common  laws  of  refraction, 
but  that  the  lefs  and  more  variable  appearances  de- 
pend upon  the  fame  caufe  with  the  colours  of  thin 
plates. 

He  concludes  his  explication  of  the  rainbow  with 


the  followingobfervation  on  halos  and  parhelias. a  The  Coro» 
light  which  comes  through  drops  of  rain  by  two  re-  '— — "*— 
fractions,  without  any  reflection,  ought  to  appear  the 
ftrongeft  at  the  diftance  of  about  26  degrees  from 
the  fun,  and  to  decay  gradually  both  ways  as  the  di- 
ftance from  him  increafes.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  light  tranfmitted  through  fpherical  hail- 
ftones  :  and  if  the  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  as  it  often 
is,  the  tranfmitted  light  may  be  fo  ftrong,  at  a  little 
lefs  diftance  than  that  of  26  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo 
about  the  fun  or  moon  ;  which  halo,  as  often  as  the 
hail-ftones  are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured,  and  then 
it  muft  be  red  within  by  the  kaft  refrangible  rays, 
and  blue  without  by  the  moft  refrangible  ones  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  hail-ftones  have  opaque  globules  of  fnow 
in  their  centres  to  intercept  the  light  within  the  halo, 
as  Mr  Huygens  has  obferved,  and  make  the  infide  of 
it  more  distinctly  defined  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 
For  fuch  hail-ftones,  though  fpherical,  by  terminating 
the  light  by  the  fnow,  may  make  a  halo  red  within, 
and  colon rlefs  without,  and  darker  within  the  red  than 
without,  as  halos  ufe  to  be.  For  of  thofe  rays  which 
pafs  clofe  by  the  fnow,  the  red-making  ones  will  be 
the  leaft  refracted,  and  fo  come  to  the  eye  in  the 
ftraighteft  lines." 

Some  farther  thoughts  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  on  the 
fubject  of  halos  we  find  fubjoined  to  the  account  of 
his  experiments  on  the  colours  of  thick  plates  of  glafs, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  fnnilar  to  thofe  which  are 
exhibited  by  thin  ones.  "  As  light  reflected  by  a  lens  c- 
quick-filvered  on  the  back  fide  makes  the  rings  of  the 
colours  above  defcribed,  fo  (he  fays)  it  ought  to  make 
the  like  ring  in  paffing  through  a  drop  of  water.  At 
the  firft  reflexion  of  the  rays  within  the  drop,  fome 
colours  ought  to  be  tranfmitted,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
lens,  and  others  to  be  reflected  back  to  the  eye.  For 
inftance,  if  the  diameter  of  a  fmall  drop  or  globule  of 
water  be  about  the  5oodthpart  of  an  inch,  fo  that  a 
red-making  ray,  in  paffing  through  the  middle  of  this 
globule,  has  250  fits  of  eafy  tranfmiffion  within  the 
globule,  and  all  the  red -making  rays  which  are  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  this  middle  ray  round  about  it 
have  249  fits  within  the  globule,  and  all  the  like  rays 
at  a  certain  farther  diftance  round  about  it  have  248 
fits,  and  all  thofe  at  a  certain  farther  diftance  247  fits, 
and  fb  on,  thefe  concentric  circles  of  rays,  after  their 
tranfmiffion,  falling  on  a  white  paper,  will  make  con- 
centric rings  of  red  upon  the  paper  :  fuppofing  the 
light  which  pafTes  through  one  fingle  globule  ftrong 
enough  to  be  fenfible,  and  in  like  manner  the  rays  of 
other  colours  will  make  rings  of  other  colours.  Sup- 
pofe  now  that  in  afair  day  the  fun  mould  fhine  through 
a  thin  cloud  of  fuch  globules  of  water  or  hail,  and  that 
the  globules  are  all  of  the  fame  fize,  the  fun  feen 
through  this  cloud  ought  to  appear  furrounded  with 
the  like  concentric  rings  of  colours,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  ring  of  red  mould  be  71  degrees,  that  of  the 
fecond  10^,  that  of  the  third  120  33',  and  according 
as  the  globules  of  water  are  bigger  or  lefs,  the  ring 
fhonld  be  lefs  or  bigger." 

This  curious  theory  our  author  informs  us  was  con- 
firmed by  an  obfervation  which  he  made  in  1692.  He 
faw  by  reflexion,  in  a  veffel  of  ftagnating  water,  three 
halos,  crowns,  or  rings  of  colours  about  the  fun,  like 
three  little  rainbows  concentric  to  his  body.  The  co- 
lours 
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Corona,  lours  of  the  firft,  or  innermoft  crown,  were  blue  next 
— ^/— ^  the  fun,  red  without,  and  white  in  the  middle,  between 
the  blue  and  red.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  crown  were 
purple  and  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without,  and 
green  in  the  middle.  And  thofe  of  the  third  were 
pale  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without.  Thefe  crowns 
inclofed  one  another  immediately,  fo  that  their  colours 
proceeded  in  this  continual  order  from  the  fun  out- 
ward ;  blue,  white,  red;  purple,  blue,  green,  pale 
yellow,  and  red  ;  pale  blue,  pale  red.  The  diameter 
of  the  fecond  crown,  meafured  from  the  middle  of 
the  yellow  and  red  on  one  lidc  of  the  fun,  to  the 
middle  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  other  lide,  was  oi 
degrees  or  thereabouts.  The  diameters  of  the  firft 
and  third  he  had  not  time  to  meafure  ;  but  that  of  the 
firft  feemed  to  be  about  five  or  fix  degrees,  and  that 
of  the  third  about  twelve.  The  like  crowns  appear 
foinetimes  about  the  moon  :  for  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1664,  on  February  19th  at  night,  he  faw  two 
fuch  crowns  about  her.  The  diameter  of  the  firft, 
or  innermoft,  was  about  three  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  fecond  about  five  degrees  and  a  half.  Next  about 
the  mooa  was  a  circle  of  white  ;  and  next  about  that 
the  inner  crown,  which  was  of  a  bluifh  green  within, 
next  the  white,  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  without; 
and  next  about  thefe  colours  were  blue  and  green  on 
the  iniide  of  the  outer  crown,  and  red  on  the  outfide 
of  it. 

At  the  fame  time  there  appeared  a  halo  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  about  220  35'  from  the  centre  of  the  moon. 
It  was  elliptical  ;  and  its  long  diameter  was  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon,  verging  below  fartheft  from  the 
moon.  He  was  told  that  the  moon  has  fometimes 
three  or  more  concentric  crowns  of  colours  encompaf- 
fing  one  another  next  about  her  body.  The  more 
equal  the  globules  of  water  or  ice  are  to  one  another, 
the  more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear,  and  the  co- 
lours will  be  the  more  lively.  The  halo,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  221.  degrees  from  the  moon,  is  of  another 
fort 

moon  below  than  above,  he  concludes  that  it  was 
made  by  refraction  in  fome  kind  of  hail  or  fnow  floating 
in  the  air  in  an  horizontal  pofture,  the  refracting  angle 
being  about  50  or  60  degrees.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
makes  it  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  reafon  why  this 
halo  appeared  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the  moon 
towards  the  horizon,  is  a  deception  of  fight,  and  the 
fame  with  that  which  makes  the  moon  appear  larger 
in  the  horizon. 

Dr  Kotelnihow,  having,- like  Dr  Halley,  made  very 
accurate  obfervations  to  determine  the  in  nber  of  pof- 
fible  rainbows,  confiders  the  coloured  halo  which  ap- 
pears about  a  candle  as  the  fame  thing  with  one  of 
thefe  bows  which  is  formed  near  the  body  of  the  fun, 
but  which  is  not  vifible  on  account  of  his  exceflive 
fplendor. 

Luftly.  M.  M  'fchenbroeck  concludes  his  account  of 
coronas  with  obferving,  that  fome  denfityof  vapour, 
or  fome  thicknefs  of  the  plates  of  ice,  divides  the  light 
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Corona,  among  botanifls,  the  names  given  by  fome 
to  the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated  com- 
pound flower.  It  correfponds  to  the  radius  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  and  is  exemplified  in  the  flat,  tongue-lhaped 
petals  which  occupy  the  margin  of  the  daify  or  fun- 
flower. 

Corona  Aujl rails,  or  Merldlonalh ,  Southern  Crown, 
a  conftellatton  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  wlnfe  ftars 
in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  13,  in  the  Britilh  catalogue 
12.  to 


Corona  Borealis,  the  Northern  Crown,  or  Garland, 
in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere, whole  ftars  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  eight, 
in  Tycho'sasmany,  and  in  Mr  Flamflead's  2t. 

Corona  Imperialls ,  in  conch)  "ology,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  a  kind  of  voluta,  differing  from  the 
other  (hells  of  that  family,  by  having  its  head  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  points,  forming  a  fort  of 
crown.     See  Voluta. 

CORONAL,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  future  of  the 
fkull.     See  Anatomy,  n°  13. 

CORON  ALE  os,  the  fame  with  the  03  fronds.  See 
Anatomy,  11  °  12. 

"ARY  vesseis,  in  anatomy,  certain  vef- 
furnifh  the   fubftance    of  the  heart  with 


fels  which 
blood. 

Coronary  Arteries,  are  two  arteries  fpringing  out 
of  the  aorta,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardium.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  122,  and  123. 

Coronary  Vein,  a  vein  diffufed  over  the  exterior 
furface  of  the  heart.     See  Anatomy,  n8  122. 

Stomachic  Coronary,  a  vein  inferted  into  the  trunk 
of  the  fpienic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  me- 
fenteric,  forms  the  vena  porta.  See  Anatomy,  n°i23 

CORONARIiE,  in  botany,  the  10th  order  of 
plants  in  Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  natural  method. 
Under  this  name,  inftead  of  the  more  obvious  one  11- 
bace<e,  Linnaeus  collects  a  greatnumber  of  genera,  meft 
of  which  furnifh  very  beautiful  garden-flowers,  viz.  at- 
By  its  being  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the     buca,  cyanella,  fritillaria,  helonias,  hyacinthus,  hypo- 

xis,  lilium,  melanthium,  ornithogalum,  fcilla,  tulips, 
agave,  aletris,  aloe,  anthericum,  afphodelus,  bromelia, 
burmannia,  hemerocallis,  polianthes,  tillandfia,  vera- 
trum,  yucca. 

CORONATION,  the  ceremony  of  inverting  with 
a  crown,  particularly  applied  to  the  crowning  of  kings, 
upon  their  fucceeding  to  the  fovereignty.    See  King. 

CORON.cE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Bceotia,  near 
mount  Helicon,  and  the  lake  Copais,  fituated  on  an 
eminence  ;  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians  by  Agefilaus. — Another  Coronas  of 
Theflaly ,  having  Narthacium  to  the  eaft,  and  Lamia 
near  the  Sperchius,  to  the  north,   (Ptolemy). 

CORONE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Meflenia,  fitu- 
ated on  the  fea  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Coronseus, 
(Pliny),  now  Coif '0  diCoron.  Paufanias  takes  it  to 
be  the  Aepea  of  Homer  ;  but  Strabo  Thuria,  and  Pliny 
Pedafus,  now  Coron,  in  the  territory  of  Belvidere,  in 
the  Morea.     E.  Long.  22.  Lat.  36.  30. 

CORONELLI  (Vincent),  a  famous  geographer, 
born  at  Venice.  His  fkill  in  the  mathematics  having 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count  d'Eftrees, 
his  eminence  employed  him  in  making  globes  for 
Louis  XIV.     With  this  view  Coronelli  fpent  fome 

time 


in  its  tranfmiluon  through  the  fmall  globules  of  water, 
or  their  interftices,  into  itsfepar.te  colours:  but  what 
that  denfity  was,  or  what  was  the  fize  of  the  particles 
whklt  compofed  the  vapour,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
determine. 
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Coroner,  time  at  Paris;  and  left  a  great  number  or  globes 
there,  which  are  efteemed.  In  1685,  he  was  made 
cofmographer  to  the  republic  of  Venice  :  and  lour 
years  after,  public  profetlbr  of  geography.  Ke  found- 
ed an  academy  of  cofmography  at  Venice  ;  and  died 
in  that  city  in  1718.  He  publifhed  above  400  geo- 
graphical charts,  an  abridgement  of  cofmography,  fe- 
veral  books  on  geography,  and  other  works. 

CORONER  (coronator),  an  ancient  officer  in  Eng- 
land, fo  called  becanfe  he  hath  principally  to  do  with 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  fuch  wherein  the  king  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  this  light,  the  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench  is  the  principal  coro- 
ner in  the  kingdom  ;  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  exercife 
the  jurifdiction  of  a  coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 
But  there  are  alfo  particular  coroners  for  every  county 
of  England  ;  ufually  four,  butfometimes  fix,  and  fome- 
times  fewer.  This  officer  is  of  equal  authority  with 
thefherhf;  and  was  ordained,  together  with  him,  to 
keep  the  peace  when  the  earls  gave  up  the  wardihip 
of  the  county. 

He  is  chofen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
court  ;  and  by  the  flatute  of  Weftminfter  1.  it  was  e- 
nailed,  that  none  but  lawful  and  difcreet  knights  fhould 
be  chofen  :  but  it  feems  now  fufficiem  if  a  man  have 
lands  enough  to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  be  really 
knighted  or  not :  for  the  coroner  ought  to  have  an 
eftate  fnfficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
and  anfwer  any  fines  that  may  be  made  upon  him  for 
his  mifbehaviour  ;  and,  if  he  hath  not  enough  to  an- 
fwer, his  fine  ihall  be  levied  on  the  county,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  electing  an  infufficient  officer.  Now, 
indeed,  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  gentlemen  of 
property,  this  office  has  been  fuffered  to  fall  into  dif- 
repute,  and  get  into  low  and  indigent  hands  ;  fo  that 
although  formerly  no  coroners  would  be  paid  for  fer- 
ving  their  country,  and  they  were  by  the  aforefaid 
ftatute  of  Weflminifter  1.  exprefsly  forbidden  to  take 
a  reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to  the  king  ; 
yet  for  many  years  pafl  they  have  only  defired  to  be 
chofen  for  the  fake  of  their  perquifites  ;  being  allow- 
ed fees  for  their  attendance  by  flatute  3  Hen.  VII. 
c.  1.  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily, 
though  fince  his  time  thofe  fees  have  been  much  en- 
larged. 

The  coroner  is  chofen  for  life  ;  but  may  be  removed, 
cither  by  being  made  fheriffor  chofen  verderor,  which 
are  offices  incompatible  with  the  other  ;  and  by  the 
flatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  extortion,  neglect,  or  mifbe- 
haviour, are  alfo  made  caufes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  are  alfo,  like 
thofe  of  the  iheriff,  either  judicial  or  minifterial  ;  but 
principally  judicial.  This  is  in  great  meafure  afcer- 
tained  by  ftatute  4  Edvv.  I.  De  officio  coronatoris ;  and 
confifts,  iirft,  in  inquiring,  when  any  perfonis  flain,  or 
dies  fuddenly,  or  in  prifon,  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death  .  And  this  mull  htfi/per  -Jifum  corporis  ;  for 
if  the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  fit.  He 
mull  alfo  lit  at  the  very  place  where  the  death  hap- 
pened. And  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four, 
live  or  fix  of  the  neighbouring  t-v.vns,  over  whom  he 
is  to  prelide.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  inqueft 
of  murder,  he  is  to  commit  to  prifon  for  farther  trial, 
-and  is  alfo  to  enquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods, 
an i  chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby;  but  whe- 
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ther  it  be  murder  or  not,  he  mull  inquire  whether    Coronet, 
any  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of         jj 
the  franchife,  by  this  death;  'and  muft  certify  the  Corporal* 

whole  of  this  inquilition  to  the  court  of  king's-bench,  * v/ ' 

or  the  next  affizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to 
inquire  concerning  ihipwrecks  ;  and  certify  whether 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  polTeflion  of  the  goods. 
Concerning  treafure-trove,  he  is  alfo  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any 
one  be  fufpected  of  having  found  and  concealed  a 
treafure ;  "  and  that  may  well  be  perceived  (faith  the 
old  ftatute  of  Edw.  I.),  where  one  liveth  riotoully, 
haunting  taverns,  and  hath  done  fo  of  long  time  ;" 
whereupon  he  might  be  attached  and  held  to  bail  up- 
on this  fuipicion  only. 

The  minifierial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the 
fherifF's  fubftitute.  For  when  jufc  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  fheriff,  for  fafpicion  of  partiality  (as  that 
he  is  interefted  in  the  fuit,  or  of  kindred  to  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant),  the  procefs  mull  then  be  a- 
warded  to  the  coroner,  inftead  of  the  fheriff,  for  exe- 
cution of  the  king's  writs. 

CORONET.     See  Crown. 

Coronet,  or  cornet,  of  a  horfe,  the  lo well  part 
of  the  pafteru,  which  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof. 

CORONILLA,  johited podded  Cowtea:  A  genus 
of  the  decaudria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  I-apiiionacea.  The  calyx  is  bilabiated,  with 
two  fegments  above  coalited;  the  vexillum  fcarce  any 
longer  than  the  alas  ;  the  legumen  much  contracted  be- 
tween the  feeds.  To  this  genus  Linnaeus  alfo  joins 
the  emerus,  or  fcorpion  fena  ;  though  Mr  Miller  makes 
it  a  diflincl  fpecies.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  all  of  them 
plants  of  conliderable  beauty,  with  very  bright  yellow 
flowers.  All  of  them,  however,  are  rather  too  ten- 
der for  this  climate,  except  the  emerus.  This  fpecies 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Item,  branching  numeroufly  fix  or 
eight  feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves 
of  three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
and,  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  numerous  long  flower- 
ftalks,  each  fupporting  two  or  three  large  yellow 
flowers  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  fucceeded  by  long- 
ifli  pods  ;  it  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  and  like- 
wife  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
efteemed  laxative,  and  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  common 
fena  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  A  dye  is  procured  by 
fermentation  from  the  leaves,  like  that  of  indigo. 

CORONOID,  and  Condyloid,  procelfes.  Sec 
Anatomy,  n°  26. 

CORPORA  cavernosa,  in  anatomy,  two  fpon- 
gious  bodies,  called  alfo  corpora  nervofa  and  corpus 
fpongiofum.     See  Anatomy,  p.  738,  col.  2. 

Corpora  Pyramidalia,  are  two  protuberances  of  the 
under  part  of  the  cerebellum,  about  an  in^h  long  ;  fo 
called  from  their  refemblance  to  a  pyramid.     See  A- 

NATOMY,  11°  I34. 

Corpora  Striata.     See  Anatony,  p.  758,  col.  t. 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a  fergeant, 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over  one  of  the 
divifions,  places  and  relieves  centinels,  and  keeps  good 
order  in  the  corps  de  garde  :  he  alfo  receives  the 
word  from  the  inferior  rounds,  which  palTes  by  his 
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Corporal,  corps  de  garde.     This  officer  carries  a  fufee,  and  is 
Corpora-  commonly  an  old  foldier :  there  are  generally  three 

tion.  corporals  in  each  company. 
>>'~v___  Corporal  of  a  Ship  of  War,  an  officer  under  the  ma- 
fter  at  arms,  employed  to  teach  the  officers  the  ex- 
ercife  of  fmall  arms,  or  of  mulketry  ;  to  attend  at  the 
gang-way,  on  entering  ports,  and  obferve  that  no  fpi- 
rituoas  liquors  are  brought  into  the  fhip,  unlefs  by  ex- 
eprefs  leave  from  the  officers.  He  is  alio  to  extinguifh 
the  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o'clock  in  winter  and 
nine  in  fummer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired  ;  and 
to  walk  frequently  down  in  the  lower  decks  in  his 
watch,  to  fee  that  there  are  no  lights  but  fuch  as  are 
under  the  charge  of  proper  centinels. 

Corporal  (Corporate),  is  alfo  an  ancient  church- 
term,  lignifying  the  facred  linen  ipread  under  the  cha- 
lice in  the  eucharift  and  mafs,  torecieve  the  fragments 
of  the  bread,  if  any  chance  to  fall.  Some  fay,  it  was 
pope  Eufebius  who  firft  enjoined  the  ufe  of  the  corpo- 
ral;  others  afcribe  it  to  St  Silvefter.  It  was  the  cuf- 
tom  to  carry  corporals,  with  fome  fokmnity,  to  fires, 
and  to  heave  them  againft  the  flames,  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguilh  them.  Philip  de  Comines  fays,  the  pope 
made  Louis  XI.  a  prefent  of  the  corporate,  whereon 
my  lord  St  Peter  fung  mafs. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  6r  incorporate, 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  perfons  or  members  are  joined 
into  one  body,  and  are  qualified  to  lake,  grant,  &c. 

Of  corporations  there  is  a  great  variety  fubfifting, 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  of  learning,  and  of 
commerce ;  in  order  to  preferve  entire  and  for  ever 
thofe  rights  and  immunities,  which,  if  they  were 
granted  only  to  thofe  individuals  of  which  the  body 
corporate  is  compofed,  would  upon  their  death  be  ut- 
terly loft  and  extinct.  To  fhow  the  advantages  of 
thefe  incorporations,  let  us  confider  the  cafe  of  a  col-  - 
lege  in  either  of  the  univeriities,  founded  ad  ftudendum 
et  orandum,  for  the  encouragement  and  fapport  of  re- 
ligion and  learning.  If  this  was  a  mere  voluntary  af- 
fembly,  the  individuals  which  compote  it  wight  in- 
deed read,  pray,  ftudy,  and  perform  fcholaftic  exer- 
cites  together,  fo  long  as  they  could  agree  to  do  fo  : 
but  they  could  neither  frame,  nor  receive,  any  laws  or 
rules  of  their  conduct;  none  at  leaf!  which  would 
have  any  binding  force,  for  want  of  a  coercive  power 
to  create  a  fufficient  obligation.  Neither  could  they 
be  capable  of  retaining  any  privileges  or  immunities  : 
for,  if  fuch  privileges  be  attacked,  which  of  all  this 
unconnected  aftembly  has  the  right  or  ability  to  de- 
fend them  ?  And,  when  they  are  difperfed  by  death 
or  otherwite,  how  fhall  they  transfer  thefe  advanta- 
ges to  another  fet  of  ftudenls,  equally  unconnected  as 
ihemfelves  ?  So  alfo,  with  regard  to  holding  eftates 
or  other  property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  purpofes 
of  religion  or  learning  to  20  individuals  not  incorpo- 
rated, there  is  no  legal  way  of  continuing  the  pro- 
perty to  any  other  perfons  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but 
by  endlefs  conveyances  from  one  to  the  other,  as  of- 
ten as  the  hands  are  changed.  But  when  they  are 
confolidated  and  united  into  a  corporation,  they  and 
their  fucceilbrs  are  then  confidered  as  one  perfon  in 
law :  as  one  perfon,  they  have  one  will,  which  is  col- 
lected from  the  fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  indivi- 
duals: this  one  will  may  eftablifh  rules  and  orders  for 
she  regulation  of  the  whole,  which  are  a  fort  of  mu- 


nicipal laws  of  this  little  republic;  cr  rules  and   fta-  Corpora- 
tutes  may  be  prefcribed  to  it  at  its  creation,  which  are       tion. 
then  in  the  place  of  natural  laws  :  the  privileges  and  bT~m — ' 
immunities,  tne  eftates  and  pofleflions,  of  the  ccipo-  cZ£ent. 
ration,  when  once  veiled  in  them,  will  be  for  ever 
veiled,  without  any  new  conveyance   to  new   fuccef- 
fions  ;  for  all  the  individual  members  that  have  exift 
ed  from  the  foundation  to  the    prelent    time,  or  that 
fhall  ever  hereafter  exift,  are  but   one  perfon  in  law, 
a  perfon  that_  never  dies  :  in  like  manner  as  the  river 
Thames  is  ftill  the  fame  river,  though  the  parts  which 
compote  it  are  changing  every  inftant. 

The  honour  of  originally  inventing  thefe  political 
conftitutions  entirely  belongs  to  the  Romans.  They 
wrere  introduced,  as  Plutarch  fays,  by  Numa  ;  who 
finding,  upon  his  acceffion,  the  city  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  two  rival  factions  of  Sabines  and  Romans,  thought 
it  a  prudent  and  politic  meafure  to  fubdivide  thefe 
two  into  many  fmaller  ones,  by  inftituting  feparate 
focieties  of  every  manual  trade  and  proieffion.  They 
were  afterwards  much  confidered  by  the  civil  law,  in 
which  they  were  called  univcrjhates,  as  forming  one 
whole  out  of  many  individuals  ;  or  collegia,  from  be- 
ing gathered  together  :  they  were  adopted  alfo  by  the 
canon  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclefiaftical  difci- 
pline  ;  and  from  them  the  fpiritual  corporations  are 
derived.  But  our  laws  have  confiderably  refined  and 
improved  upon  the  invention,  according  to  the  ufual 
genius  of  the  Englilh  nation  :  particularly  with  regard 
to  fole  corporations,  conlifting  of  one  perfon  only,  of 
which  the  Roman  lawyers  had  no  notion  ;  their  maxim 
being  that  "  tres  faciunt  collegium  :"  though  they 
held,  that  if  a  corporation,  originally  confifting  of 
three  perfons,  be  reduced  to  one,  "  fi  uhiverfitas  ad 
unum  redit,"  it  may  .ftill  fubiift  as  a  corporation,  "  et 
ftet  nomen  univerfitatis." 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  corporations,  the  firft  di- 
vifion  of  them  is  into  aggregate  a.nd  fole.  Corporations 
aggregate  conlift  of  many  perfons  unhed  together  into 
one  fociety,  and  are  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  fucctffion 
of  members,  fo  as  to  continue  for  ever  :  of  which  kind 
are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city,  the  head  and 
fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathe- 
dral church.  Corporations  fole  confift  of  ore  perfon 
only  and  his  fucceilbrs,  in  fome  particular  fiaiion,  who 
are  incorporated^  by  law,  in  order  to  give  them  fome 
legal  capacities  and  advantages,  particularly  that  of 
perpetuity,  which  in  their  natural  perfons  they  could 
not  have  had.  In  this  fenfe  the  king  is  a  fole  corpora- 
tion :  fo  is  a  bifhop  :  fo  are  feme  deans  and  prebenda- 
ries, diftinct  from  their  feveral  chapters  :  and  fo  is  every 
patten  and  vicar.  And  the  neceffity,  or  at  leaft,  ufe 
of  this  inftitntion  will  be  very  apparent,  if  we  confider 
the  cafe  of  a  parfon  of  a  church.  At  the  original  en- 
dowment of  parifh-churches,  the  freehold  of  the  church, 
the  church-yard,  the  parfonage-houfe,  the  glebe,  and 
the  tithes  of  the  pariih,  were  vefted  in  the  then  par- 
fon by  the  bounty  of  the  donor,  as  a  temporal  recom- 
pence  to  him  for  his  fpiritual  care  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  with  intent  that  the  fame  emoluments  mould  ever 
afterwards  continue  as  arecompence  for  the  fame  care. 
Bin-  how  was  this  to  be  effected?  The  freehold  was 
veiled  in  the  parfon;  and,  if  we  fuppofe  it  veiled  in 
his  natural  capacity,  on  his  death  it  might  defcend  to 


his  hei 


*; 


and  would  be  liable  to  his  debts  and  incum- 
brances ; 


Corpora- 
tion. 

Blackjl. 
Comment, 
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or  at  bed  the  heir  might  be  compellable,  at     tion  of   members  ; 


COR 


brances 

fome  trouble  and  expence,  to  convey  thefe  rights  to 
the  fucceeding  incumbent.  The  law  therefore  has  wife- 
•  ly  ordained,  that  the  parfon,  quatenus  parfon,  mall  ne- 
ver die,  any  more  than  the  king  ;  by  making  him  and 
his  fucceffors  a  corporation.     By  which  means  all  the 


provided    fuch    convention    was  Corpora- 
not  contrary  to  law,  for  then  it  was  ilicitum  collegium.      tion. 
It  does   not  appear  that  the  prince's  confent  was  ne-  ^T,~ 
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ceflary  to  be  actually  given  to  the  foundation  of  them;  Commtnu 
but  merely  thai  the  original  founders  of  thefe  volun- 
tary and  friendly    focicties  (for  they  were  little  more 


original  rights  of  the  parfonage  are  preferved  entire  to      than  fuch)  mould  not  eltablifh  any  meetings  in  oppo- 


the  fuccellbr  :  for  the  prefent  incumbent,  and  hispr 
deceflbr  who  lived  feven  centuries  ago,  are  in  law  one 
and  the  fame  perfon;  and  what  was  given  to  the  one 
was  given  to  the  other  alfo. 

Another  divifion  of  corporations,  either  fole  or  ag- 
gregate, is  into  ecclefiaftical  and  lay.  Eccleiiaftical cor- 
porations are  where  the  members  that  compofe  it  are 


iition  to  the  laws  of  the  Mate. 

But  in  England  the  king's  confent  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  erection  of  any  corporation,  either  im- 
pliedly or  exprefsiy  given.  The  king's  implied  con- 
fent is  to  be  found  in  corporations  which  exill  by  force 
of  the  common  law,  to  which  former  kings  are 
fuppofed  to  have  given  their  concurrence  ;  common 


entirely  fpiritual  perfons;  fuch  as  bifhops  ;  certain  deans     law  being  nothing   tlfe  but  cuftom,  arifing  from  the 


and  prebendaries  ;  all  archdeacons,  parfons,  and  vicars; 
which  are  fole  corporations:  deans  and  chapters  at 
prefent,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot  and 
monks,  and  the  like,  bodies  aggregate.  Thefe  are 
erected  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  perpetu- 
ating the  rights  of  the  church. — Lay  corporations  are 
of  two  forts,  civil  and  eleemofynary.  The  civil  are  fuch 
as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  temporal  purpofes.  The 
king,  for  inflance,  is  made  a  corporation  to  prevent  in 
general  the  poUibility  of  an  interregnum  or  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  and  to  preferve  the  poireffions  of  the  crown 

entire  ;  for,  immediately  upon  the  demife  of  one  king,  to  all  corporations  by  prefcription,  fuch  as  the  city  of 
his  fucceflbr  is  in  full  polfeffion  of  the  regal  rights  and  London  and  many  others,  which  have  exifted  as  cor- 
dignity.  Other  lay  corporations  are  erected  for  the  porations,  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
good  government  of  a  town  or  particular  diftrict,  as  a  out  to  the  contrary  ;  and  therefore  are  looked  upon  in 
mayor  and  commonalty,  bailiff  and  burgefles,  or  the  law  to  be  well  created.  For  though  the  members 
like:  fome  for  the  advancement  and  regulation  of  ma-  thereof  can  lhow  no  legal  charter  of  incorporation, 
nufactures  and  commerce ;  as  the  trading  companies  yet  in  cafes  of  fuch  high  antiquity  the  law  prefumes 
of  London  and  other  towns:  and  fome  for  the  better     there  once  was  one  ;  and  that  by  the  variety  of  acci- 


univerfal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  king  himfelf,  all  bifhops,  parfons,  vi- 
cars, church-wardens,  and  fome  others  ;  who  by  com- 
mon law  have  ever  been  held  (as  far  as  our  books  can 
mow  us)  to  have  been  corporations,  virtute  officii  :  and 
this  incorporation  is  fo  infeparably  annexed  to  their 
offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a  complete  legal  idea  of 
any  of  thefe  perfons,  but  we  muft  alfo  have  an  idea  of 
a  corporation,  capable  totranfmit  his  rights  to  his  fuc- 
cefTors, at  the  fame  time.  Another  method  of  impli- 
cation, whereby  the  king's  confent  is  prefumed,  is  as 


carrying  on  of  divers  fpecial  purpofes ;  as  church-war- 
dens, for  confervation  of  the  goods  of  the  parifh  ;  the 
college  of  phyficians  and  company  of  furgeons  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  improvement  of  the  medical  fcience  ;  the 
royal  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  natural  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  for  promoting 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities.  The  eleemofynary  fort  are 
fuch  as  are  conllituted  for  the  perpetual  diftribution  of 
the  free  alms,  or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them  to 
fuch  perfons  as  he  has  directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
hoipitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  fick,  and 
impotent  ;  and  all  colleges,  both  in  univerfities  and 


dents,  which  a  length  of  time  may  produce,  the  char- 
ter is  loft  or  deflroyed.  The  methods  by  which  the 
kings  confent  is  exprefsly  given,  are  either  by  act  of 
parliament  or  charter.  By  act  of  parliament,  of  which 
the  royal  aifent  is  a  neceffary  ingredient,  corporations 
may  undoubtedly  be  created  :  but  it  is  obfervable,  that 
moft  of  thofe  ftatutes,  which  are  ufually  cited  as  ha- 
ving created  corporations,  do  either  confirm  fuch  as 
have  been  before  created  by  the  king ;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  erected  by  charter 
ro  Hen.  VIII.  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirm- 
ed in  parliament;  or  ,  they  permit  the  king  to  erect  a 


out  of  them  :  which  colleges  are  founded  for  two  pur-     corporation  in  future  with  fuch  and  fuch  powers  ;  as  is 
pofes:   1.  For  the  promotion  of  piety  and  learning  by     the  cafe  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  fociety  of  the 


proper  regulations  and  ordinances.  2.  For  imparting 
affiftance  to  the  members  of  thofe  bodies,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  profecute  their  devotion  and  ftudies 
with  greater  eafe  and  alfiduity.  And  all  thefe  elee- 
mofynary corporations  are,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  lay,  and 
not  ecclefiaftical,  even  though  compofed  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  perfons,  and  although  they  in  fome  things  partake 
of  the  nature,  privileges,  and  reftrictions  of  ecclefi- 
aftical bodies. 

Having  thus  marflialled  the  feveral  fpecies  of  cor- 
porations, let  us  next  proceed  to  confider,  1.  How 
corporations  in  general  may  be  created.  2.  What  are 
their  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities.  And,  3.  How 
they  may  be  diflolved. 

I.  Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  feem  to  have 
been  created  by  the  mere  act  and  voluntary  affocia- 


Britifh  fifhery.  So  that  the  immediate  creative  acf  is 
ufually  performed  by  the  king  alone,  in  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative. 

All  the  other  methods  therefore  whereby  corpora- 
tions, exift,  by  common  law,  by  prefcripaon  and  by 
act  of  parliament,  are  for  the  moft  part  reducible  to 
this  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  or  charter  of  incor- 
poration. The  king's  creation  may  be  performed  by 
the  words  crea?aus}  er'ig'nnus,  jundamus,  ircorporamus,QX 
the  like.  Kay  it  is  held,  that  if  the  king  grants  to  a 
fet  of  men  to  have  gildam  mercatoriam,  "  a,mercantile 
meeting  or  affembly,'*  this  is  alone  fufiicient  to  incor- 
porate and  eltablifh  them  for  ever. 

The  king  (it  is  faid)  may  grant  to  a  fubjedt  the 
power  of  erecting  corporations,  though  the  contrary 
was  formerly  held :  that  is,  he  may  permit  the  fub- 


tioa. 


Blaclft. 

Comment. 
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by  the  common  law  :  nor  is  even  this  in  all  cafes  fuf-  Corpora- 
ficient.    Thefe  ftatutes  are  generally  called  the  ftatutes       tion. 
of  mortmain.     See  Mortmain.  j 

The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  confidered  cimmnt 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  may,  like  thofe  of  natural 
perfons,  be  reduced  to  this  {ingle  one  ;  that  of  acting 
up  to  tbe  end  or  defign,  whatever  it  be,  for  which 
they  were  created  by  their  founder. 

III.  How  corporations  may  be  diffolved.     Any  par- 
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Corpora-  jeet  to  name  the  perfons  and  powers  of  the  corporation 
at  his  pleafnre  ,  but  it  is  really  the  king  that  erects, 
'  and  the  fubjecr.  is  but  the  inftrumeiu  ;  fur  thouo-h  none 
but  the  king  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  qui facit per 
aiium,  facit  per  fe.  In  this  manner  the  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford  has  power  by  charter  to  erect 
corporations  ;  and  has  actually  often  exerted  it  in  the 
erection  of  feveral  matriculated  companies,  now  fub- 
fifting,  of  tradefmen  fubfervient  to  the  ftudents. 

When  a  corporation  is  erected,  a  name  muft  be  gi-  ticular  member  may  be  disfranchifed,  or  lofe  liis  palace 
Ven  to  it;  and  by  that  name  alone_  it  muft  fue  and  be  in  the  corporation,  by  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
fued,  and  do  all  legal  acts.  the  fociety,  or  the  laws  of  the  land:  or  he  may  refign 

II.  After  a  corporation  is  fo  formed  and  named,  it     it  by  his  own  voluntary  act.     But  the  body  politic  may 
-acquires  many  powers  and  rights,  which  we  are  next     alfo  itfelf  be  diffolved'in  feveral.  ways  ;  which  diffolu 
to  eonfider.     Some  of  thefe  are  neceffarily  and  infe-     tion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  corporation :  and  in  thi 
parably  incident  to  every  corporation ;  which  incidents, 
as  foon  as  a  corporation  is  duly  erected,  are  tacitly  an- 
nexed of  courfe.     As,   i.  To  have  perpetual  fuccef- 
fion.     This  is  the  very  end  of  its  incorporation  :  for 
there  cannot  be  a  fucceflion  for  ever  without  an  incor- 
poration ;    and   therefore  all   aggregate   corporations 
have  a  power  necefTarily  implied  of  electing  members 
in  the  room  of  fuch  as  go  off.     2.  To  fue  or  be  fued, 


cafe  their  lands  and  tenements  ihall  revert  to  the  per- 
fon,  or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corpora- 
tion: for  the  law  doth  annex  a  condition  to  every 
fuch  grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  diffolved,  the 
gra nter  ihall  have  the  lands  again,  becaufe  the  caufe 
of  the  grant  faileth.  The  grant  is  indeed  only  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation  ;  which  may  endure  for 
ever;  but  when  that  life  is  determined  by  the  diffo- 


implead  or  be  impleaded,  grant  or  receive,  by  its  cor-     lution  of  the  body  politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back  by 
porate  name,  and  do  ail  other  acts  as  natural  perfons     reverfion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  every  other  grant  for  life. 


may.  3.  To  purchafe  lands,  and  hold  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  themfelves  and  their  fucceffors :  which  two 
are  confequential  to  the  former.  4.  To  have  a  com- 
mon feal.  For  a  corporation,  being  an  invilible  body, 
cannot  manifeft  its  intentions  by  any  perfonal  act  or 


The  debts  of  a  corporation,  either  to  or  from  it,  are 
totally  extinguifhed  by  its  diflblutioii;  (0  that  th» 
members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  their  natural  capacities :  agreeable  to  that 
maxim  of  the  civil  law,  Si  quid  univerfitati  debeiur,  fin- 


oral  difcourfe:  it  otherwife  acts  and   fpeaks  only  by     gulis  nondebetur;  nee,  quod  debet  univerfitas,  fuiguH  ds 
its  common  feal.     For  though  the  particular  members     bent. 


may  exprefs  their  private  confents  to  any  act,  by  words, 
or  figning  their  names,  yet  this  does  not  bind  the  cor- 
poration ;  it  is  the  fixing  of  the  feal,  and  that  only, 
which  unites  the  feveral  aifents  of  the  individuals  who 
compofe  the  community,  and  makes  one  joint  affent 
of  the  whole.  5.  To  make  by-laws  or  private  ftatutes 
for  the  better  government  of  the  corporation  ;  which 


A  corporation  may  be  diffolved,  1.  By  act  of  par- 
liament, which  is  boundlefs  in  its  operations.  2,  By 
the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  in  cafes  of  an  ag- 
gregate corporation.  3.  Byfurrender  of  itsfranchifes 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which  is  a  kind  of  fuicide. 
4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  through  negligence  or 
abufe  of  its  franchifes;  in  which  cafe  the  law  judges 


are  binding  upon  themfelves,  unlefs  contrary  to  the  that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  condition  upon 
laws  of  the  land,  and  then  they  are  void.  But  no 
trading  company  is  with  us  allowed  to  make  by-laws 
which  may  affect  the  king's  prerogative  or  the  com- 
mon profit  of  the  people,  under  penalty  of  L.  40,  un- 
lefs they  be  approved  by  the  chancellor,  treafurer, 
and  chief  juftices,  or  the  judges  of  affize  in  their  cir- 
cuits :  and  even  though  they  be  fo  approved,  ftill,  if 
contrary  to  law,  they  are  void.  Thefe  five  powers 
are  infeparably  incident  to  every  corporation,  at  leaft 
to  every  corporation  aggregate :  for  two  of  them, 
though  they  may  be  practifed,  yet  are  very  unnecef- 
fary  to  a  corporation  fole  ;  viz.  to  have  a  corporate 
feal  to  teftify  his  fole  affent,  and  to  make  ftatutes  for 
•the  regulation  of  his  o.wn  conduct. 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchafe  lands  for 
themfelves  and  fucceffors ;  but  they  are  excepted  out 
of  the  ftatute  of  wills;  fo  that  no  devife  of  lands  to  a 
corporation  by  will  is  good  ;  except  for  charitable  ufes, 
by  ftatute  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  which  exception  is  again  great- 
ly narrowed  by  the  ftatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  And  alfo, 
by  a  great  variety  of  ftatutes,  their  privilege  even  of 
purc'nafmg  from  any  living  granter  is  much  abridged  ; 
fo  that  now  a  corporation,  either  ecclefiaftical  or  lay, 
muft  have  a  licence  from  the  king  to  purchafe,  before 
they  can  exert  that  capacity  which  is  vefted  in  thera 
Vol.  V. 


which  it  was  incorporated,  and  thereupon  the  incor- 
poration is  void.     And  the  regular  courfe  is  to  bring 
an  information  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  "warranto; 
to 'inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  exer* 
cife  their  corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it  by  fuch 
and  fuch  proceedings.     The  exertion  of  this  act  of 
law,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  ftate,  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Charles  and  king  James  II.  particularly  by  feizing  ths 
charter  of  the  city  of  London,  gave  great  and  juit  of- 
fence;  though  perhaps,  in  ftri chiefs  of  law,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  moft  of  them  were  fufRcicntly  regular  :  but 
the  judgment  againft  that  of  London  was  revcrfed  by 
act  of  parliament  after  the  revolution  ;  and  by  the  fame 
ftatute  it  is  enacted,  that  the  franchifes  of  the  city  of 
London  fhall  never  more  be  forfeited  for  any  caufe 
whatfoever.     And  becaufc  by  the  common  law  cor- 
porations were  diffolved,  in  cafe  the  mayor  or  head 
officer  was- not  duly  elected  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter  or  eftablifhed  by  prefcription,  it  is  now  pro- 
vided, that  for  the  future  no  corporation  {hall  be  diffol- 
ved 'upon  that  account;   and  ample  directions  are  gi-" 
ven  for  appointing  a  new  officer,  in  cafe  there  be  no 
election,  or  a  void  one,  made  upon  the  charter  or-pre- 
fcriptive  day. 

Corporation  Acl,  is  that  which  prevents  any  perfoa 
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Corporeal  from  being  legally  elected  into  any  office  relating  to 
4  the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs 
Corpus.  ^  wjtijjn  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England ;  and  which  enjoins  him  totake 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  when  he  takes 
the  oath  of  office  ;  otherwise  his  election  is  void. 

CORPOREAL,  thofe  qualities  which  denominate 
a  body.     See  Incorporeal. 

CORPOR.EITY,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  cor- 
poreal, or  his  body;  or  that  which  coaftitutes. or  de- 
nominates it  fuch The  corporeity  of  God  was  the 

capital  error  of  the  Anthropomorphites.  Some  authors 
reproach  Tertullian  with  admitting  a  corporeity  in  the 
Deity:  but  it  is  manifeft,  by  body  he  means  no  more 
than  fubftance. — -The  Mahometans  reproach  the  Sa- 
maritans at  this  day,  with  a  belief  of  the  corporeity  of 


Gratjan  made  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  called  corpus  canonuvu  The  corpus  of  the  civil 
law.  is  composed  of  the  digeft,  code,  and  inftitutes. 
We  have  alio  a  corpus  of  the  Greek  poets ;  and  another 
of  the  Latin  poets. 

Corpus  Cbrifti,  a  feftival  of  the  church  of  England, 
kept  on  the  next  Thurfday  after  Trinity-funday,  in- 
ftituted  in  honour  of  the  eucharift ;  10  which  alio  one 
of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  is  dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  Phylics,  a  minute  particle,  or 
phyfical  atom, .  being  fuch  as  a  natural  body  is  made  up 
of.  By  this  word  is  not  meant  the  elementary  particles, 
nor  the  hypoftatical  principles  of  chemifts ;  but  fuch 
particles,  whether  of  a  fimple  or  compound  nature, 
whofe  parts  will  not  be  diiTolved  nor  diffipated  by  or- 
dinary degrees  of  heat. 

CORPUSCULAR  philosophy.,  that  way  of  phi- 


Corpus 

II 
Correc- 
tion. 


God.     Many  of  the  ancients  believed  the  corporeity  of    lofophifing  which  endeavours  to  explain  things,  and.  to 


angels. 

CORPSE,  a  dead  body. 

If  any  one,  in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  fteals  the 
ihrowd,  or  other  apparel,  it  will  be  felony.  Stealing 
only  the  corpfe  itfelf  is  not  felony;  but  it  ispunifhable 
as  a  mifdemeanor  by  indictment  at  common  law. 

CORPS,  in  architecture,  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  French,  fignifying  any  part  that  projects  or  ad- 
vances beyond  the  naked  of  a  wall ;  and  which  ferves 
as  a  ground  for  fome  decoration  or  the  like. 

Corps  de  Batallle,  is  the  main  body  of  an  army  drawn 
up  for  battle. 

Corps  de  Garde,  a  poftin  an  army,  fometimes  under 
covert,  fometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  body 
of  foldiery,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  fecurity  of  a  quar- 
ter, a  camp,  ftation,  &c .The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for 

the  men  who  watch  therein.  It  is  ufual  to  have,  befide 
the  gre.it,  a  little  corps  de  garde,  at  a  good  diftancc 
before  the  lines  ;  to  be  the  more  readily  advertifed  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

CORPULENCY,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  too  much 
loaded  with  rlefh  or  fat. 

.Corpulency  is  the  occafion  of  various  difeafes,  and 
particularly  the  apoplexy.  It  was  held  infamous  among 
the  ancient  Lacedaemonians. 

Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that  weighed  600  pounds, 
and  a  maid  36  years  of  age  who  weighed  450.  Bright 
of  Maiden,  who  died  at  the  age  of  29  years  in  1750, 
weighed  616  pounds.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  Marquis  of  Ce- 
roua,  a  noted  Spanith  general  in  his  time,  from  an 
exceflive  corpulency,  is  faid  to  have  reduced  him- 
felf,  by  drinking  of  vinegar,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  lean- 
r.efs,  that  he  could  fold  his  ikin  feveral  times  round 
him. 

Caftile  foap,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  an  electuary, 
pills,  or  diublved  in  a  gill  or  more  foft  water,  from  one 
to  four  drachms,  taken  at  bed -time,  isftrongly  recom- 
mended with  a  view  of  reducing  corpulency,  in  a  dif- 
courfe  on  its  nature,  caufes,  and  cure,  by  Malcolm  Flc- 
mynp;,  M.  D.  Lond.1760.     See  Medic  in  z-Index, 

COP».PUS,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  animal  ftructure:  as  corpus  collofum,  corpus  ca~ 
vernofum,  &c.  See  Anatomy,  p.  739,  and  p.  740. 
-  Corpus  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  fe- 
veral works  of  the  fame  nature  collected  and  bound  to- 
gether. 


account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion, 
figure,  reft,  pofition,  &c.  of  the  corpufcles,  or  the  mi-, 
nute  particles  of  matter. 

Mr  Boyle  funis  up  the  chief  principles  of  the  corpu(- 
cular  hypothecs,  which  now  rlouriihes  under  the  me-- 
chanical  philofophy  in  thefe  particulars: 

1.  They  fuppofe  that  there  is  but.  one  catholic  or- 
univerfal  matter,  which  is  an  extended,  impenetrable, 
and  divifible  fubftance,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  ca- 
pable of  all  forms.  2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to_ 
form  the  vaft  variety  of  natural  bodies,  muft  have  mo- 
tion in  fome  or  all  its  allignable  parts  ;  and  that  this 
motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  has  all  manner  of  directions  and  tendencies. 
3.  Matter,  mufl  alfo  be  actually  divided  into  parts,  and 
each  of  thefe  primitive  particles,  fragments,  or  atoms 
of  matter,  mud  have  its  proper  magnitude  or  fize, 
as  alfo  its  peculiar  figure  or  fhape.  4.  They  fup- 
pofe alfo,  that  thefe  differently  fized  and  fhaped  par- 
ticles may  have  as  different  orders  andpofitions,  where- 
of great  variety  may  arife  in  the  compofition  of  bo- 
dies. 

CORRADINI  de  Sezza  (Peter  Marcellinus),  a 
learned  civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sezza,  in  1658, 
acquired  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  Clement  XI. 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1743.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
learned  and  curious  work  entitled  "  Verus  Latiumpro- 
fanum  &  faerum,"  2  vols  folio  ;  and  a  hiftory  of  Sez- 
za, in  4to. 

CORRADO  (Sebaftian),  an  Italian  grammarian  of 
the  1 6th  century,  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
atReggio,  where  he  formed  an  academy  of  polite  li- 
terature; and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna,  in  or- 
der  to  be  profeflbr  of  thofe  languages.  He  wrote  fe- 
veral works,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are,  '<  Que- 
ftura  in  qua  Ciceronis  Vka  refertur,"  an  excellent 
performance  ;  and,  «  de  Lingua  Latina."  He  died 
in  1556. 

CORRECTION,  in  printing,  the  ad  of  re- 
trenching the  faults  in  a  work  ;  orjhe  reading  which 
th-e  corrector  gives  the  firft  proofs,  to  point  out  and 
amend  the  faults,  to  be  rectified  by  the  compofitor. 

The  corrections  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  each 
page,  right  againft  the  line  where  the  faults  are  found. 
There  are  different  characters  ufed  to  exprefs  different 
corrections,  as  D  or  /,  dele,  for  any  thing  to  be  effa-„ 
ced  or  left  out.    When  any  thing  is  to  be  inferted, 
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-Cerrofives. 


Cofre&or  tlie  place  is  marked  in  the  line  with  a  caret  A  ,  and  the 
infenion  added  in  the  margin.  When  a  word,  rel- 
iable, &c.  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  erafed  out  of  the 
proof,  and  that  to  be  pat  in  its  room  written  in  the 
margin  ;  always  obferving,  if  there  be  feveral  miftakes 
in  the  fame  line,  that  the  corrections  in  the  margin  be 
feparated  by  little  bars,  or  ftrokes,  J  .  If  a  fpace  be 
omitted,  its  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  the 
margin  with  *.  If  a  fpace  be  wrong  placed,  as  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  the  two  parts  are  connected 
with  a  cu     rve,  and  the  fame  character  pat  in  the 

margin.  If  a  letter  be  inverted,  it  is  exprefTed  on  the 
margin  with  ^.  If  any  thing  be  tranfpofed,  it  is 
marked  thus :  Thejhortefl  \are  the\  follies  \  beft  ;  for  the 
fhortefl follies  are  the  beft  ,•  and  in  the  margin  is  added  //•. 
in  a  circle.  If  Roman  characters  are  to  be  changed  for 
Italic,  or  vkeverfa,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them  thus, 
and  Roman  or  Italic  added  in  the  margin  ;  if  to  capi- 
tals, a  doable  line.  If  a  word  or  fentence  is  entirely 
omitted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
margin  is  inferted  the  word  out.  If  the  letters  of 
a  word  itand  too  far  afander,  a  line  is  drawn  under 
them,  and  in  the  margin  is  put  a  crooked  line  or 
•hook,  thus ,. 

CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
mends  the  faults  or  bad  qaalides  of  others. 

Corrector  of  the  Staple  in  Britain,  a  clerk  belong- 
ing to  the  ftaple,  whole  bufmefs  is  to  write  down  and 
record  the  bargains  that  merchants  make  there. 

Corrector,  in  medicine  or  pharmacy,  an  ingre» 
dient  in  a  compofition,  which  guards  againft  or  abates 
the  force  of  another. 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  ju- 
itice  in  Spain,  and  countries  fubject  to  the  Spanilh 
government.  He  is  the  chief  judge  of  a  town  or 
province. 

CORREGGIO.     See  Allegri. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another 
in  a  certain  relation.  Thus,  father  and  fon  are  cor- 
relatives. Light  and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are 
correlative  and  oppofite  terms. 

CORRIGIOLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  £4,th  or- 
der, Mifcellanea.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  pe- 
tals live  ;  and  one  three-cornered  feed. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Corroborative  Medi- 
cines.    See  Strengtheners. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  Tenfe,  the  action  of 
gnawing  away,  by  degrees,  the  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  bodies. 

Corrosion-,  in  chentiftry,  an  action  of  bodies,  by 
means  of  proper  menftruums,  that  produces  new  com- 
binations, and  a  change  of  their  form,  without  convert- 
ing them  to  fluidity. 

CORROSIVE  sublimate  mercTry.  See  Che- 
m  ist  RY-  Index. 

CORRUGATOR  muscle.  See  Anatomy,  Ta- 
ble of  the  M'ifcles. 

CORROSIVES,  in  fargery,  are  medicines  which 
krorrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to  : 
fuch  are  burnt  alum,  white  precipitate  of  mercury, 
white  vitriol,  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  butter  of  an- 
timony, lapis  infernalis,  &c. 
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CORRUFTICOL-i,  a  feet  \n  ho  rofe  out  of  the  Corruptf- 
Monophyiitcs  in  Egypt   about    the   year    si 9,   under      cda, 
their  chief  Severus,  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Alex-    UorAi*- 

andria. 


turn. 


Their  diftingaiihing  doctrine,  whence  they  derived 
their  name,  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chiilt  was 
corruptible;  that  the  fathers  had  owned  it  ;  and  that 
to  deny  it  was  to  deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
paffion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  Halicarnaffus,  another 
Eutychian,  a  refugee,  as  well  as  Severus,  in  Alexan- 
dria, maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  ChriJt  had  been- 
always  incorruptible  ;  that  to  fay  it  was  corruptible, 
was  to  make  a  diftinction  between  Jefus  Chrift  and  the 
Word,  and  by  confequence  to  make  two  natures  in  je- 
fus Chrift. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  were  divided  between  the 
tWo  opinions  ;  and  the  partifans  of  Severus  were  call- 
ed corrupticolce,  q.  d.  worfhippers  of  fomething  cor- 
ruptible :  fometimes  they  were  denominated  corrup- 
tibles ;  and  the  adherents  of  Julian  iucorruplibiies  or 
phajitajiajfic.  The  clergy  and  fecular  powers  favoured 
the  firft ;  the  monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 

COE.RUPTION,  the  deftruction,  extinction,  or 
at  leaft  cefTation  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  mode  of 
exiftence  of  any  natural  body.     See  Putrefaction, 

Corruption  of  Blood,  in  law,  one  of  the  confequen- 
ces  of  an  attainder  ;  and  is  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards ;  fo  that  an  attainted  perfon  can  neither  inherit 
lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  anceltors,  noi- 
retain  thofe  he  is  already  in  poffeffion  of,  nor  trar.fmit 
them  by  defcent  to  any  heir;  but  the  fame  fhall  efcheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  fubject  to  the  king's  fupericr 
right  of  forfeiture ;  and  the  perfon  attainted  ihall  alfo 
obftruct  all  defcents  to  hispofterity,  wherever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  a  remoter  an- 
ceitor.     See  Attainder. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  notions  which  our  laws  have  Bladji. 
adopted  from  the  feodal  conftitutions,  at  the  time  of  Commit. 
the  Norman  conqaeft  ;  as  appears  from  its  being  un-. 
known  in  thofe  tenures  which  are  indifputably  Saxon, 
or  Gavel  kind  :  wherein,  though  by  treafon,  according 
to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the 
king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of 
defcents,  enfues  ;  and  on  judgment  of  mere  felony,  no 
efcheat  accrues  to  the  lord.  But,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, derived  as  above,  a  man's  blood  is  fo  univerfally 
corrupted  by  attainder,  that  his  fons  can  neither  inhe- 
rit to  him  nor  to  any  other  ancestor,  at  leaf!  on  the  pan 
ef  their  attainted  father. 

This  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  abfolutely  remo- 
ved but  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  king  may 
excufe  the  public  puniihnient  of  an  offender  ;  but  can- 
not abolifh  the  private  right  which  has  accrued,  or  may 
accrue,  to  individuals  as  a  confequence  x>i  the  crimi- 
nal's attainder.  He  jnay  remit  a  forfeiture  in  which 
the  intereft  of  the  crown  is  alone  concerned  :  but  he 
cannot  wipe  aWay  the  corruption  of  blood  ;  for  there- 
in a  third  perfon  hath  an  intereft,  the  lord  who  claims 
by  efcheat.  If  therefore  a  man  hath  a  fon,  and  is  at- 
tainted, and  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  king  ;  this 
fon  can  never  inherit  to  his  father,  or  father's  aace- 
ftors  ;  becaufe  his  paternal  blood,  being  once  thorough- 
ly corrupted  by  his  father's  attainder,  nuift  continue 
fo  :  but  if  the  fon  had  been  born  after  the  pardon,  he 

^Oa  might 
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might  inherit;  bccaufe,  by  the  pardon,  the  father  is  cording  to  Diodortas  Sicnlus  and  Virgil.     Corf:  was    Corfned 

made  a  new  man,  and  may  convey  new  inheritable  the  name  of  the  people,   (Livy)  ;  Gyrnaeus,  the  tpi-         fl 

blood  to  bis  after-born  children.  thet,   (Virgil). — The   illand  ftill  retains  its   ancient  t  Cortes.  ^ 

This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  ariiing  from  feudal  name  Corjica  ;  iituated  between  8  and  10  degrees  of  *""    *       ' 

principles,    but   perhaps  extended  farther  than  even  eaft    longitude,    and    between  41  and  43  degrees   of 

thefe  principles  will  warrant,  has  beeu  long  looked  upon  north  latitude.     It  was  formerly  fubject    to  Genoa; 

as  a  peculiar  hardfhip  :   bccaufe  the  oppreflive  parts  of  though  the  natives  for  many  years  difputed  their  right, 

the  feudal  tenuress  being  now  in  general  abolifhed,  it  The  illand  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and 

feems  unreafonable  to  refer  ve  one  of  their  moft  ine-  have  lately,  in  confequence  of  the  revolution  in  France, 

quitableconfequences ;  namely,  that  the  children  mould  been  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  and 

not  only  be  reduced  to  prefent  poverty  (which,  how-  privileges  of  free  citizens. 

ever  fevere,  is  fufficjently  juftified  upon  reafons  of  pub-         CORSNED,  or  Morsel  of  Execration,  a  fpe- 

lic  policy),  but  alio  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  of  cies  of  trial  or  purgation  *  anciently  in  ufe  in  Britain,  *  See  Trial. 

inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  anceftors.  and  which  probably  arofe  from  an  abufe  of  revelation 


And  therefore  in  moft  (if  not  all)  of  the  new  felonies 
treated  by  Parliament  lince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  is  declared  that  they  {hall  not  extend  to  any  cor- 
ruption of  blood  :   and  by  the  ftatute   7  Anne   c.   21. 


in  the  dark  ages  of  fuperftition.  It  confifltd  of  a  piece 
of  cheefe  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
was  confecrated  with  a  form  of  exorcifm  ;  deiiring  of 
the  Almighty  that  it  might  caufe  convulllons  and  pale- 


(the  operation  of  which  is  poftponed  by   the  ftatute     nefs,  and  find  no  paffage  if  the  man  was  really  guil- 


17  Geo.  II.  c.  39.)  it  is  enacted,  that,  after  the  death 
of  the  late  pretender  and  his  ions,  no  attainder  for 
treaibn  {hall  extend  to  the  difinheriting  any  heir,  nor 
the  prejudice  of  any  pcrfon,  other  than  the  offender 
himfelf  :  which  provilions  have  indeed  carried  the  re- 
medy farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardfhip  above 


ty  ;  but  might  turn  to  health  and  nouriihment  if  he 
was  innocent ;  as  the  water  of  jealoufy  among  the  jews 
was,  by  God's  efpecial  appointment,  to  caufe  the  belly 
to  {well,  and  the  thigh  to  rot,  if  the  woman  was  guil- 
ty of  adultery.  This  corfned  was  then  given  to  the 
fufpected  perfon,  who  at  the  fame  time  alfo  received 


complained  of;  which  is  only  the  future  obitrucrion  of     the  holy  facrament :  if  indeed  the  corined  was  not,  as 
dements,  where  the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced     fome  have  fufpected,  the  facramental  bread  itfelf;  till 


through  the  blood  of  an  attainted  anceftor. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate  or  perfon  who  fecurs  the 
fcas,  efpecially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  vefTer  armed 
for  war,  without  commiilion  from  any  prince  or  power, 
to  plunder  merchant- veffels.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Italian  cor/are,  of  corfo,  or  a  curjibus,  by  reafon 
of  their  courfes,  or  excurlions — The  name  is  com- 
monly given  to  the  piratical  cruifers  of  Barbary,  who 
had  their  rife  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

A  corfair  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  privateer  in  this, 
that  the  latter  does  it  under  a  commiilion,  and  only 
attacks  the  veffelsof  thofe  at  war  with  the  ftate  whence 
his  commiilion  is  derived.  The  pnnifliment  of  a  cor- 
fair is  to  be  hanged,  without  remiflion  ;  whereas  pri- 
vateers are  to  be  treated  as  prifoners  of  war.  All  cor- 
fair veffels  are  good  prizes. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirafs  ;  or,  according  to  ci- 
thers, an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  whole  bo- 
dy, anciently  worn  by  the  pike-men,  ufually  placed  in 
the  front  and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  refill- 
ing the  enemy's  alfaults,  and  guarding  the  foldiers  pla- 
ced behind  them. 


the  fubfequent  invention  of  tranfubfiantiation.  prefer- 
ved  it  from  profane  ufes  with  a  more  profound  refpeel; 
than  formerly.  Our  hiftorians  allure  us,  that  God- 
win, Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  at 
kit  appealed  to  his  corined,  "  per  bucceliam  deglutieu- 
dam  abjuravit"  which  ftuck  in  his  throat  and  killed 
him.  This  cuftom  has  been  long  fmce  gradually  abo- 
lifhed, though  the  remembrance  of  it  {till  fubhfts  in 
certain  phrafes  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  com- 
mon people  ;  as,  "  I  will  take  the  facrament  upon  it ; 
May  this  morfel  be  my  kit;"  and  the  like. 

CORT  (Cornelius),  a  celebrated  engraver,  w;as  born 
at  Hoorn  in  Holland  in  1536.  After'having  learned 
the  firit  principles  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  wens 
t©  Italy  to  complete  his  {Indies,  and  vifited  all  the  pla- 
ces famous  for  the  works  of  the  great  matters.  At 
Venice  he  was  courteoufly  received  by  Titian  ;  and  en- 
graved feveral  plates  from  the  pictures  of  that  admi- 
rable painter.  He  at  laft  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he 
died  1578,  aged  42.  According  to  Bafan,  he  was 
(e  the  belt  engraver  with  the  burin  or  graver  only  that 
Holland  ever  produced.     We  find  in  his  prints,"  adds 


CORSICA,  (anc.  geog.)  an  ifland  fituated  in  that  part  he,  "  corre&nefs  of  drawing,  and  an  exqnifite  tafte." 

©f  the  Mediterranean  anciently  called  the  Sea  ofLigu-  He  praifes  alfo  the  tafte  and  lightnefs  of  touch  with 

*iay  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  150  miles,  and  where  which  he  engraved  kndfeapes,  and  that  without  the 

broadeft  50,   (Pliny).     The  ancient  inhabitants  were  affiltance  of  the  point.     It  is  no  fm all  honour  to  this 

the  Phocenles,   (Herodotus)  ;  from  which  they  rem©-  artift,  that  Agoftino  Carracci  was  his  fcholar,  and  imi- 

ved    to   Maffilia.     To  them  fucceeded  the  Ligurians  tated  his  ftyle  of  engraving  rather  than  that  of  any 

and  Hifpani,  as  appears  from  the  fimilitude  of  rites  other  mafter.    His  engravings  are  very  numerous  (151 

and  cuftoms :  afterwards  two  Roman  colonies,  one  by  according  to  Abbe  Marolles),  and  by  no  means  un- 


'Maritts,  the  other  by  Sylk.  To  the  fouth  it  is  Se- 
parated from  Sardinia  by  a  narrow  {trait  called  T^po?, 
nr  Foffa,  (Pliny)  ;  fixty  ftadia  or  about  feven  miles  in 
breadth,  (Strabo).  It  was  famous  for  its  barren 
rocks,  its  woods,  and  its  honey  ;  which  laft  was  rec- 
koned noxious,  from  the  great  plenty  of  yew-trees,  ac- 


common. 

CORTES  of  Spain,  a  term  purely  Spanifh,  figni- 
fying  the  courts,  i.  e.  the  ftates,  or  affembly  of  .the 
flates,  at  Madrid. 

Cortfs,  orCoRTEZ,  (Ferdinand),  a  Spanilh  ge- 
neral, fameus  for  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  and  other, 

victories 


Cortex 

H 

Cortufa. 
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victories  over  the  natives  of  South  America  ;  but  infa-  plants 
mous  for  the  cruelties  he  committed  upon  the  van- 
quished, without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  fex.  It  pro- 
bably was  on  this  account  he  was  but  coolly  received 
ou  his  return  to  Europe  by  his  royal  mailer  Charles  le 
Quint:  it  is  even  aliened  that  the  emperor  afked  him 
who  he  was  ?  to  which  Cortez  replied ;  "  I  am  the 
man  who  have  given  you  more  provinces  than  your  an- 
cestors have  left  you  towns."  Died  in  1554,  aged  63. 
See  Mexico.  ; 

CORTEX,  in  botany;  the  rind  or  coarfe  outer 
bark  of  plants.  The  organization  of  the  outer  and 
inner  barks,  which  differ  principally  in  the  finehefs  of 
their  texture,  is  particularly  explained  under  the  article 
Plants. 


COR 

,  and^in  the  natural  method  ranking  unJtr  the   Con»nn» 
21  ft  order,  Freda.     The  corolla  is  wheel-lhaped,  with         || 
its  throat  like  an  elevated  ring ;  the  capfule  unilocular,    ^°nifca* 
oval,  and  quinquevalved  at  the  top.     There  are  two 
fpecies,  both  of  them  very  low,  riowery,  herbaceous 
perennials,  crowned  by  umbels  of  monqpetalous,  wheel- 
lhaped  flowers,  of  a  fine  red  colour. 


Wounds  of  the  bark,  and  its  reparations  from  the 
wood,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  made,  are  eali- 
ly  cured,  and  made  to  unite  again  by  proper  care.  If 
feftions  be  made  in  the  rinds  of  the  ath  and  fycamore 
of  a  fquare  figure,  three  fides  cut,  and  the  fourth  un- 
cut, and  the  whole  be  afterwards  bound  round  with  a 
pack-thread,  it  will  all  unite  again,  only  leaving  a  fear 
in  each  of  the  three  fides  where  it  was  cut.  If  feveral 
parts  of  the  bark  of  either  of  thefc  trees  be  cut  off,  and 
entirely  feparated'from  the  tree  ;  fome  fhallower,  lea- 
ving a  part  of  the  bark  on,  and  others  deeper,  to  the 
wood  itfelf ;  thefe  pieces  being  again  put  into  their 
places,  and  bound  on  with  pack-thread,  will  not  in- 
deed unite,  but  a  frefh  bark  will  grow  in  their 
places,  "and  thruft  them  away :  but  if  they  be  firft 
carefully  laid  on  in  the  exact,  direction  in  which  they 
originally  grew,  and  then  the  whole  part  beyond  the 
wound  on  every  fide  covered  with  a  large  plafter  of 
diachylon,  or  the  like,  and  this  bound  over  with  pack- 
thread to  keep  all  firmly  in  their  places,  the  pieces  of 
bark,  whether  cut  off  ihallower  or  deep  down  to  the 
verv  wood  of  the  tree,  will  firmly  unite  themfelves  to 
the  places  where  they  originally  grew.    This  cure  will 


They  are  natives 
of  montainous  rocky  parts  abroad,  fo  muft  have  a  dry 
lean  foil;  or  they  may  be  kept  in  po;s  of  dry  fandy 
earth  placed  in  the  fhade,  and  in  fummer  muft  be  duly 
watered  ;  and  their  propagation  herels  by  hipping  the 
roots  in  October. 

CORI1UNNA,  or  Groyne,  a  port-town  of  Gal- 
licia  in  Spain,  fuuated  on  a  fine  bay  -of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  about  32  miles  north  of  Compoftella  :  W. 
Long.  9.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

CORUS,  Omer,  Homer,  or  Chomer,  in  the 
Jewiih  antiquities,  a  meafure  containing  10  baths  or 
75  gallons  and  5  pints,  as  a  meafure  of  things  liquid 
and  32  pecks  and  1  pint,  as  a  meafure  for  things "drv. 
The  corus  or  omer  was  moft  commonly  a  meafure  for 
things  dry  ;  and  the  greateft  that  was  ufed  among  the 
Jews.  It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins  10  e- 
phahs  or  30  fata  or  feahs.  Corus  is  the  moft  ufual 
term  in  the  hiftorical  writers,  and  omer  or  chomer  a- 
mong  the  prophets. 

Corus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  of  the  old  writers  for 
eight  bufhels  or  a  quarter;  decern  coros  trithi,  five  de- 
cern^ quarterla. 

CORUSCATION,  a  glittering  or  gleam  of  light 
lulling  from  any  thing.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  fiaih 
of  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds  in  time  of  thun- 
der. 

There  is  a  method  of  producing  artificial  corufca- 
tions  or  fparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  viiible 
not  only  in  the  dark  but  at  noon-day,  and  that  from 
two  liquors  actually  cold.  The  method  is  this.  Fif- 
teen grains  of  folid  pbofphorus  are    to  be  melted  in 


be  performed  in  about  three  weeks  :  but  the  outer  rind     about  a  drachm  of  water  ;  when  this  is  cold,  pour  upon 

of  the  feparated  pieces  will  not  be  plump,  but  fome- 

what  fhrivelled  ;  the  edges  alfo  will  recede  fomewmat 

from  their  original  place ;   fo  that  there  remains  a  fort 

of  fear  all  round.     Thefe  experiments  are  beft  made 

in  the  fpring  feafon ;  for  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 

the  fap  arifing  but  weakly,  the  parts  that  fnould  unite 

wither  before  that   is    brought  about.      The  fuccefs 

of  thefe  experiments  has  made  fome  think  that  the 

whole  branch  of  a  tree  feparated  and  bound  on  again 

might  unite  with  the  reft.     But  the  experiments  that 

have  been  made  in  the  moft  favourable  manner  for  fuch 


it  about  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  ;  let  thefe  be 
fhaken  together,  and  they  will  at  firft  heat,  and  after- 
wards they  will  throw  up  fiery  balls  in  great  number, 
which  will  adhere  like  fo  many  ftars  to  the  fides  of 
the  glafs,  and  continue  burning'a  considerable  time  ; 
after  this,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is. 
poured  in  without  Ikaking  the  vial,  the  mixture  will 
of  itfelf  take  fire,  and  burn  very  furioufly.  The  vef- 
fel  fliould  be  large  and  open  at  the  top. 

Artificial  corufcations  may  alfo  be  produced  by  means 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron,  in  the  following   manner. 


a  trial  have  all  proved  vain,  the  branch  cut  off  wither-     Take  a  glafs  body  capable  of  holding  three  quarts  ; 


ing  always  in  a  few  days,  however  well  united  and 
carefully  kept  on. 

Cortex  Periwiamts.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  Wlnteranus.     See  Wintera. 

CORTONA  (Pietroda).     See  Berretini. 

Cortona,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  men- 
tioned by  many  of  the  Roman  hiftorians.  It  was  ori- 
ginally called  Gorton,  and  lay  to  the  northward  of  the 
lake  Thrafymenus.  It  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Cor- 
tona.    E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  15. 

CORTONESE  (Pietro  Palo).     See  Goebo. 

CORTUSA,  bear's-ear  sanicle  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 


put  into  this  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  twelve 
ounces  of  water  ;  then  warming  the  mixture  a  little, 
throw  in,  at  feveral  times,  two  ounces,  or  more,  of 
clean  iron  filings :  upon  this  an  ebullition  and  white- 
vapours  will  arife  r  then  prefent  a  lighted  candle  to 
the  mouth  of  the  verTel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire, 
and  afford  a  bright  fulmination  or  flafli  like  light- 
ning. Applying  the  candle  in  this  manner  feveral 
times,  the  effect  will  always  be  the  fame  ;  and  fome- 
times  the  fire  will  fill  the  whole  body  of  the  glafs,  and 
even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor  ;  at  others, 
it  will  only  reach  a  little  way  down  its  neck.  The 
great  caution  to  be  ufed  in  making  this  experiment  is 
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Corvoraat,  the  making  the  vapour  of  a  proper  heat:  for  if  too 
Corvus.  cold,  few  vapours  will  arife  ;  and  if  made  too  hot, 
they  will  arife  too  fait,  and  will  only  take  fire  in  the 
neck  of  the  glafs,  without  any  remarkable  corrufca- 
tion. 

CORVORANT,  formerly  written  Cormorant. 
Sec  Pelicanus. 

CORVUS,  the  Raven  or  Crow  kind,  in  ornitho- 
logy ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  picas,  the  di- 
ftinguifhing  charadteriftics  of  which  are  thefe  :  The 
beak  is  convex  and  cultrated  -;  the  noflrils  are  covered 
with  bri/lly  feathers  ;  the  tongue  is  forked  and  carti- 
laginous j  and  the  feet  are  of  the  walking  kind.  The 
fpecies  are  19.     The  moft  remarkable  are  : 

1.  The  corax,  or  raven  of  Englifh  authors,  weighs 
-three  pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  two  inches  in 
length  ;  the  colour  is  black,  finely  glofled  with  a  rich 
blue  ;  the  belly  excepted,  which  is  of  a  dufky  colour. 
They  are  very  docile,  birds,  and  maybe  trained  up  to 
fowling  like  hawks;  to  fetch  and  carry  like  fpanicls ; 
they  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  like  parrots  >  and,  what  is 
moft  extraordinary  of  all,  they  may  be  taught  to  imi- 
tate the  human  voice  in  tinging.  They  have  a  great 
propenfity  to  pilfer,  often  hiding  things  of  value  to  the 
great  lofs  of  the  owner,  without  ufe  to  themfelves.  They 
frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  where  they 
are  ufeful  in  devouring  the  carcafes  and  filth  which  would 
otherwile  prove  a  nuifance.  They,  however,  alfo  de- 
ftroy  many  living  animals  ;  fuch  as  rabbits,  young 
ducks,  and  chickens,  and  not  unfrequently  lambs 
which  have  been  dropped  in  a  weak  ftate.  In  clear 
weather  they  fly  in  pairs  to  a  great  height,  making  a 
deep  loud  noife,  different  from  the  common  croaking. 
Their  fcent  is  remarkably  good  ;  and  they  are  very 
long  lived.  The  quills  of  ravens  fell  for  12  s.  per  hun- 
dred, being  of  great  nfe  in  tuning  the  lower  notes  of 
anharpiichord  when  the  wires  are  fetata  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  fticks.^— The  raven  makes  its  neft 
early  in  the  fpring,  laying  5  or  6  eggs,  of  a  pale 
bluiih-green  colour  fpotted  with  brown.  With  us  it 
-builds  in  trees  ;  but  in  Greenland  and  Iceland  makes 
its  neft  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  compofing  it  of  roots  and 
twigs,  together  with  the  bones  they  have  picked,  and 
lining  it  with  hair,  mofs,  &c.  The  flefh  of  thefe  birds, 
rank  and  unfavoury  as  we  may  well fuppofe  it,  is  eaten 
in  Greenland  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  alfo  ufe 
the  ikins  as  a  warm  under-covering. 

2.  The  corone,  or  carrion-crow,  in  the  for m  of  its 
body  agrees  with  the  raven ;  alfo  in  its  food,  which 
is  carrion  and  other  filth.  It  will  alfo  eat  grain  and 
infects;  and  like  the  raven  will  pick  out  the  eyes-: 
for  which  reafon  it  was  formerly  diftinguifhed  from  the 
rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on  grain  and  infects,  by 
the  name  of  the  g  or  or  gor-crow.  Virgil  fays  that  its 
croaking  foreboded  rain: 

Turn  comix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce. 
It  was  alfo  thought  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  efpecially  if 
it  happened  to  be  feen  on  tile  left  hand  : 

S<epe  fmiftra  cava  prsedixit  ab  ilice  comix. 
England  breeds  more  of  this  kind  of  birds  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  In  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII. 
they  were  grown  fo  numerous,  and  thought  to  be  fo 
prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  that  they  were  confidered 
as  an  evil  worthy  of  parliamentary  redrefs;  an  act 
was  pafted  for  their  deftruction,  in  which  rooks  and 
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choughs  were  included.  Every  hamlet  was  to  provide 
crow-nets  for  ten  years ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  at  certain  times  to  ailemble  during  that  fpace 
to  confult  of  the  proper  means  for  extirpaiing  them. 
But  though  the  crow  abounds  thus  in  Britain,  it  is  fo 
rare  in  Sweden,  that  Linnaeus  fpeaks  of  it  only  as  a 
bird  that  he  once  knew  killed  there.  It  lays  the  fame 
number  of  eggs  as  the  raven,  and  of  the  fame  colour-: 
immediately  after  deferting  their  young  they  go  in 
pairs.  Both  thefe  birds  are  often  found  white  or  pied ; 
an  accident  that  befals  black  birds  more  frequently, 
than  any  others.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  he  has  obferved 
one  entirely  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  not  only  in  its  plu- 
mage, but  even  in  its  bill  and  feet.  The  crow  weighs 
about  20  ounces.  Its  length  is  18  inches  ;  its  breadth 
two  feet  two  inches. 

Concerning  thefe  birds,  we  have  the  following  cu- 
rious anecdote  in  Mr  Edward's  natural  fciftory*.  "  The  *  vol.'V. 
reverend  Mr  Robinfon  rector  of  Oufby  in  Weftmore-  Pref.  'xx-y, 
land  -and  Cumberland,  fays,  <  that  birds  are  natural 
planters  of  all  forts  of  wood  and  trees.  They  diliemi- 
nate  the  kernels  upon  the  earth,  which  like  nurfe* 
ries  brings  them  forth  till  they  grow  up  to  their  natu- 
ral ftrength  and  perfection.'  Ke  fays,  <  About  2$ 
years  -ago,  coming  from  Rofecaftle -early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  obferved  a  great  number  of  crows  very  bufy  at 
their  work  upon  a  declining  ground  of  a  moffy  fur- 
face  :  I  went  out  of  my  way  on  purpofe  to  view  their 
labour,  and  I  found  they  were  planting  a  grove  of 
oaks.  The  manner  of  their  planting  was  thus :  they 
firft  made  little  holes  in  the  earth  with  their  bills,  go- 
ing about  and  about  till  the  hole  was  deep  enougn ; 
and  then  they  dropped  in  the  acorn,  and  covered 
it  with  earth  and  mofs.  The  feafon  was  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  autumn  when  all  feeds  are  full  ripe.'  Mi* 
Robinfon  feems  -to  think  that  Providence  had  given 
the  crows  this  inftinet  folely  for  the  propagation 
of  trees  ;  but  1  imagine  it  was  given  them  principally 
for  their  own  prefervation,  by  hiding  provilion  in  time 
of  plenty,  in  order  to  fupply  them  in  a  time  of  fcarci- 
ty  :  for  it  is  obferved  in  tame  pies  and  daws  kept  a* 
bout  houfes,  that  they  will  hide  their  meat  when  they 
have  plenty  of  it,  and  fetch  it  from  their  hiding-places 
when  they  want.  So  that  fuch  an  inftinet  in  thefe 
birds  may  anfwer  a  double  purpofe ;  both  their  own 
fupport  in  times  of  need,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
trees  they  plant :  for  wherever  they  hide  a  great  num- 
ber of  nuts  or  grain  in  the  earth,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  find  them  all  again  ;  but  that  as  many  will  remain 
in  the  plot  of  ground  they  make  ufe  of,  as  can  well 
grow  by  one  another." 

3.  The  frugilegus,  or  rook,  is  the  corvus  of  Virgil; 
no  other  fpecies  of  this  kind  being  gregarious. 

£_paftii  deccdens  agminc  magna 
Cor-oorum  increpuit  denjis  exercitus  alts'. 

A  very  natural  defcription  of  the  evening  return  of 
thefe  birds  to  their  nefts. 

The  rook  differs  not  greatly  in  its  form  from  the 
carrion  crow :  the  moft  remarkable  difference  is  in  the 
noflrils  and  root  of  the  bill;  which  parts  in  the  crow 
are  well  clothed  with  feathers,  but  in  the  rook  are 
bare,  or  covered  only  with  fome  briftly  hairs.  This 
arifes  from  its  thruft'ing  the  bill  into  the  earth  conti- 
nually, after  the  various  worms  and  erucse  of  infe&s, 
on  which  it  feeds;  for  it  does  not  live  on  carrion,  like 
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Corvus.  the  lad  fpecies  and  ravens.  Befides  infers,  it  alfo 
' *— —*  feeds  on  all  forts  of  grain,  to  fome  inconvenience  per- 
haps to  the  hufbandman,  bat  no  doubt  doubly  repaid 
by  the  good  done  him  in  extirpating  the  maggot  of 
the  chaferbeetle,  which  in  fome  feafons  deftroys  whole 
crops  of  corn  by  feeding  on  the  roots.  The  rook  is 
a  gregarious  bird,  fometimes  being  feen  in  immenfe 
flocks,  fo  as  to  almolt  darken  the  air..  Thefc  flights 
they  regularly  perform  morning  and  evening,  except 
in  breeding-time,  when  the  daily  attendance  of  both 
male  and  female  is  required  for  the  ufe  of  incubation, 
or  feeding  the  yonng  ;  for  it  is  obferved  that  they  do 
both  by  turns.  As  thefe  birds  are  apt  to  form  them- 
felves  into  focieties,  fuch  places  as  they  frequent  du- 
ring the  breeding-time  are  called  rookeries  ;  and  they 
generally  choofe  a  large  clump  of  the  talleft  trees  for 
this  purpofe  ;  kit  make  fo  great  a  litter,  and  fuch  a 
perpetual  chatter,  that  nothing  but  habit  and  a- length 
of  time  can  reconcile  one  to  the  noifc  The  eggs 
are  like  thofe  of  crows,  but  lefs,  and  the  fpots  larger. 
They  begin  to  build  in  March,  and  after  the  breed- 
ing-feafon  forfake  their  neft  trees,  going  to  rooft  elfe 
where,  but  have  been  obferved  to  return  to  them  in 
Auguft  :  in  October  they  repair  their  nefts.  In  Bri- 
tain they  remain  the  whole  year  ;  yet  we  are  told  that 
both  In  France  and  Silefia  they  are  birds  of  panage. 
Whether  they  migrate  or  not  in  Sweden,  we  are  not 
told ;  but  Linnaeus  talks  of  their  building  there.  The 
young  birds  are  accounted  good  eating,  efpecially  if 
fkinned  and  put  in  a  pie. 

4.  The  cornix,  or  royfton  crow,  petty  much  re- 
fembles  the  rook,  feeding  on  infects,  and  flying  to- 
gether in  great  flocks.  In  England  it  is  a  bird  of  paf- 
fage,  vifiting  that  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  leaving  it  with  the  woodcocks.  In  the  ma- 
ritime parts  they  feed  on  crabs  and  fhell-fifh.  They 
are  very  common  in  Scotland  :  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides,  Orknies,  and 
Shetland,  it  is  the  only  fpecies  of  genuine  crow  ;  the 
carrion  and  rook  being  unknown  there,  It  breeds 
and  continues  in  thofe  parts  the  whole  year  round.  In 
the  Highlands,  they  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds  cf 
trees  :  lay.  fix  eggs  :  have  a  fhriller  note  than  the  com- 
mon crows ;  are  much  more  mifchievous ;  pick  our 
the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horfes  whenengaged 
in  bogs.  They  are,  therefore,  in-  many  places  pro- 
fcribed,  and  rewards  given  for  killing  them.  For 
want  of  other  food  thefe  birds  will  eat  cran-berries  or 
other,  mountain  berries. . 
Hate  5.  The  dauricus,  or  white-breafted  crow  is  in  length 

CXLTX.  about  12  inches;,  the  bill  is  black;  the.  head  and 
throat  are  black,  glofTed  with  blue  ;  the  neck  and 
breaffc,  white  ;  the  reft  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
blue  black  ;  the  legs  of  a  lead-colour  ;  the  claws 
black.  The  fpecimen  figured  by  Buffon  came  from 
Senegal  1  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  quar- 
ter. Pallas  deferibes  the  fame  fpecies,  which  he  fays 
come  early  in  the  fpring  in  great  flights  from  China, 
and  the  fouthern  Monguls  country,  into  the  parts  a- 
bout  the  lake  Baikal,  but  mod  frequent  about  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  river  Lena,  in  which  part  the 
jackdaws  and  Royfton  crows  are  very  feldom  feen.  It 
is  faid  they  are  likewife  found  in  vaft  numbers  in  the 
jiland  of  Johann,  where  they  live  chiefly  on  infects  and 
fruits,  and  make  their  nefts  in  trees* 
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6.  The  monedula,  or  jack-daw,  weighs  nine  oun-     Corvus. 
ces  ;  the  length  thirteen  inches,  the  breadth  twenty-  s" — *— - 
"ght.     The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  body  ; 
which,  Mr  Willoughby  lays,  argues  him  to  be  ingeni- 
ous and  crafty.     The  irides  are  \\  hite  :  the  brcalt  and 

belly  are  ofadufky  hue  inclining  to  alh.-colour  :  the 
reft  of  the  plumage  is  black,  nightly  glofTed  with  blue  : 
the  claws  are  very  ftrong  and  hooked.  It  is  a  docile  and 
loquacious  bird.  Jack-daws  breed  in  ficeples,  old 
cafties,  and  in  high  rocks,  laying  five  or  fix  eggs. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  known  To  bleed  in  hollow- 
trees  near  a  rookery,  and  join  thofe  birds  in  their  fo- 
raging parties.  In  fome  parts  of  Hampfliire,  they 
make  their  nefts  in  rabbit  holes  ;  they  alfo  build  in  the 
interftices  between  the  upright  and  tranfum  ftones  of 
Stonehenge  ;  a  proof  of  the  prodigicus  height  of  that 
ftupendous  antiquity,  for  their  nefts  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fhepherd  boys,  who  are  always  idling 
about  this  fpot.  They  are  gregarious  birds  ;  and  feed 
on  infects,  grain,  and  feeds. — Thefe  birds  are  frequent- 
ly brought  up  tame  :  they  have  a  practice  of  hiding 
that  part  of  their  food  which  they  cannot  eat ;  and  of- 
ten, alongft  with  it,  they  fecret  fmall  valuables,  thereby 
fometimes  occafioning  injurious  fufpicions  of  theft  in 
fervants  or  others  not  guilty. 

7.  The  glaniarius,  or  jay,  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  Britilh  birds.  The  weight  is  between  fix 
andfeven  ounces:  the  length  13  inches.  Thefore- 
head  is  white  ftreaked  with  black  ;  the  head  is  covered 
with  very  long  feathers,  which  it  can  erect  at  pleafure 
into  the  form  of  a  creft :  the  whole  neck,  back,  hreaft, 
and  belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple  dallied  with  grey  ;  the 
covert-feathers  of  the  wings  are  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  firft  quill-feather  is  black;  the  exterior  webs  of 
the  nine  next  are  afh- coloured  ;  the  interior  webs  dr.f- 
ky  ;  the  fix  next  are  black,  but  the  lower  fides  of 
their  exterior  webs  are  white  tinged  with  blue ;  the 
two  next  wholly  black;  the  laft  of  a  fine  bay  colour 
tipt  with  black.  The  leffer  coverts  are  of  a  light 
bay:  the  greater  covert- feathers  moft  beautifully 
barred  with  a  lively  blue,  black,  and  white  :  the 
reft  are  black  :  the  rump  is  white.  The  tail  con- 
fifts  of  twelve  black  feathers.  The  feet  are  of  a 
pale  brown ;  the  claws  large  and  hooked — Jays  build 
chiefly  in  woods,  making  their  neft  of  fucks,  fibres  of 
roots,  and  tender  twigs ;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  the. 
fize  of  a  pigeon's,  cinerous  olive,  marked  with  pale 
brown.  The  young  keep  with  the  old  ones  till  the 
next  pairing  time. in  fpring;  when  they  choofe  each 
his  mate  to  produce  their  future  progeny.  In  gene- 
ral they  feed  on  acorns,  nuts,  feeds,  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  ;  but  will  fometimes  deftroy  young  chickens  and- 
eggs,  and  wiil  alfo  take  away  birds  that  have  been 
caught  in  a  trap  or  entangled  with  birdlime.  They, 
are  often  kept  in  cages,  and  will  talk  pretty  well ;  but 
then  lofe  all  their  beauty  fo  confpicuous  in  the  wild; 
ftate. 

8.  The  caryocatactes,  or  nnt-cracker,  is  fomewhat -. 
lefs  than  the  jack-daw  :  the  bill  is  ftrong,  ftraight,  and 
black  :  the  colour  of  the  whole  head  and  neck,  breaft 
and  body,  of  a  nifty  brown:  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  rump  are  plain;  the  other  parts  marked  with  tri- 
angular white  fpots  :  the  wings  are  black  ;  the  coverts 
fpolred  in  the  fame  manner  as  the- body:  the  tail  is 
rounded  at  the,  end,  black  tipt  with  white  :  the  vent- 
feathers 
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Corpus,     feathers  arc  white';  the  legs  dufky.     Vtfc    find  thefe 

'       " '  birds  fcattercd  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  nowhere 

fo  plenty  as  in  Germany  ;  they  are  found  alfo  in  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  where  they  frequent  the  moun- 
tainous parts.  Sometimes  they  come  in  vaft  flocks  in- 
to France,  efpecially  Burgundy.  They  vilit  England 
very  feldorn  ;  are  alfo  found  in  North  America,  but 
not  near  the  fea-coafls.  One  has  been  brought  from 
Kamtfchatka  by  the  late  voyagers. — In  manners  this 
bird  is  faid  to  refemble  the  jay,  laying  up  a  ftorc  of 
acorns  and  nuts.  In  fome  parts  it  keeps  chiefly  in 
the  pine  forefls,  on  the  kernels  of  which  it  then  feeds ; 
but  is  faid  frequently  to  pierce  the  treeslike  the  wood- 
pecker, for  which  the  bill  feems  not  unapt.  It  makes 
its  nefls  in  holes  of  trees.  Klein  mentions  two  varie- 
ties, onefmaller  than  the  other  ;  the  largeft,  he  fays, 
breiks  the  nuts  to  pieces,  and  the  other  pierces  them. 
Both  feed  at  times  on  wild  berries  and  infecls. 

9.  The  pica,  or  magpie,  is  in  length  above  18  inch- 
as,  and  weighs  8  or  9  ounces.  The  bill  is  black  :  the 
irides  are  hazel ;  the  fcapnlars,  and  all  the  under  parts 
from  the  breaft,  are  white  ;  the  reft  of  the  plumage, 
wings,  and  tail,  black,  gloffed  with  green,  purple,  and 
blue,  in  different  lights  :  the  eleven  firft  quills  are  white 
in  the  middle  on  the  inner  web,  leffening  by  degrees 
as  they  advance  inwards  :  the  tail  is  very  cuneiform,  the 
two  middle  feathers  being  near  11  inches  in  length, 
and  the  utmoft  only  $  inches  and  a  half  :  the  legs  are 
black.  We  can  form  no  judgement  of  the  beauties  of 
this  bird,  from  thofe  dirty  mutilated  fpecimens  which 
we  fee  expofed  daily  in  a  wicker  cage  at  every  flail. 
It  is  only  in  a  flate  of  nature  that  they  can  be  found  ; 
and  whoever  views  them  in  this  flate,  will  do  fo  with 
aftoniihment  :  for  though  the  colours,  at  a  diftant  view, 
feem  to  be  mere  black  and  white,  yet  the  fplendor 
that  meets  in  every  new  fituation  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder, will  oblige  him  to  own  that  there  is  not  a 
n;ore  beautiful  bird  in  Britain.  '  In  thefe  parts  it  is 
every  where  common.  Mr  Latham  has  been  able  to 
trace  this  bird  no  farther  fouth  than  Italy  on  the  Eu- 
ropean' continent  ;  and  to  the  north,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Forfter  met  with  it  at  Madeira;  and  it  is 
alfo  feen  in  America,  but  not  common,  and  is  a  bird 
of  pafftgein  thofe  parts.  At  Hudfon's  Bay  it  is  call- 
ed by  the  im.<\\znsO  ue-ta-kee-ajke ;  which  fignifies  Heart- 
Bird  ;  but  for  what  reafon  does  not  appear.  In  man- 
ners it  approaches  to  the  crow,  feeding  almoft  on 
every  thing  in  turn,  both  animal  and  vegetable  ;  and 
like  that  will  kill  young  ducks  and  chickens,  and  fuck 
the  eggs.  It  builds  its  neft  with  art,  making  a  thorny 
cover  at  top,  leaving  a  hole  on  the  fide  for  admittance  : 
lays  fix  or  feven  pale  greenifh  eggs,  thickly  fporred  . 
with  black.  It  is  a  crafty  bird  in  every  flate,  and  if 
brought  up  young,  becomes  exceedingly  familiar,  and 
will  talk  a  great  many  fentences  as  well  as  imitate 
every  noife  within  hearing,  like  a  pirrot,  but  not  near  ! 
fo  plain. 

10.  The  graculus,  or  red-legged  crow,  is  but  thinly 
fcattered  over  the  northern  world  :  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  any  of  the  Faunifts  ;  nor  do  we  find  it  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  except  Britain  and  the  Alps.  It  is 
produced  in  the  ifland  of  Canadia  in  Afia  ;  and  it  vifits 
Egypt  towards  the  end  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
Except   in  Egypt,  it  afFccls  mountainous  and  rocky 
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places  ;  builds  its  neft  in  high  cliffs  or  ruined  towers  ;     Corns. 

and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  white  fpotted  with  a  dirty  ' w 

yellow.  It  feeds  on  infecls,  and  alfo  on  new-fown 
corn.  They  commonly  fly  high,  make  a  fhriller  noife 
than  the  jack-daw,  and  may  be  taught  to  fpeak.  It  is 
a  very  tender  bird,  and  unable  to  bear  very  fevere  wea- 
ther ;  is  of  an  elegant,  flender-make  ;  active,  reftlefs, 
and  thieving;  much  taken  with  glitter,  and  fo  med- 
dling as  nor  to  be  trufted  where  things  of  confequence 
lie.  It  is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted  flicks  ; 
fo  that  there  are  inftauces  of  houfes  being  fet  on  fire 
by  its  means;  on  which  account  Cambden  calls  it  i?i- 
cetidlaria  avis.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Flintfhire, 
Caernarvonfnire,  and  Anglefea,  in  the  rocky  cliffs  along 
the  fhores.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Scotland  as  far  as  Strath- 
navern,  and  in  fome  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  colour  is 
wholly  black,  beautifully  gloffed  over  with  blue  and 
purple  :  the  legs  and  bill  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour 
inclining  to  red  :  the  tongue  is  almoft  as  long  as  the  bill, 
and  a  little  cloven  :  the  claws  are  large,  hooked,  and 
black. 

1  r.  The  criflatus,  or  blue  jay,  is  much  fmaller  than 
the  common  jay.  The  bill  is  black  and  above  an  inch 
long:  the  head  is  crefted  and  blue  :  a  ftreak  of  the 
fides  of  the  head  and  throat  are  of  a  bluifh  white,  and 
there  is  a  fpot  of  the  fame  over  the  eye  :  hind  part  of 
the  neck  and  back  is  blue  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  the 
fame  ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  lad,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  tipped  with  white  ;  the  feathers  of  both 
it  and  the  wings  elegantly  barred  with  black,  and  the 
greater  coverts  and  fecond  quills  tipped  with  white  : 
the  brcafl  is  of  a  bloilbm  colour;  the  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  t/hite  :  the  legs  are  dufky  brown  :  the  tail 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  reft  of  the  bird.  The  colours 
of  the  female  are  lefs  bright  than  thofe  of  the  male — - 
This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  North  America, 
but  not  feen  farther  north  than  the  town  of  Albany. 
It  builds  in  fwaps,  and  has  a  foft  delicate  note.  Irs 
food  is  hazel-nuts,  chefnuts,  and  fuch  like,  which  it 
breaks  by  placing  between  the  feet,  and  pecking  with 
the  bill  till  the  fhell  gives  way.  It  is  alfo  very  fond  of 
maize  ;  and  being  a  gregarious  bird,  often  unites  into 
flocks  of  20,000  at  leaft,  which  alighting  on  a  field  of 
10  or  12  acres  foon  lay  wafle  the  whole:  hence  it  is 
reckoned  the  moft  deflruclive  bird  in  this  country. 
They  will  often  take  up  with  fnails  and  vermin  thro' 
neceffity,  but  not  while  any  thing  they  like  better  is  to 
be  got  at.     They  are  not  accounted  good  to  eat. 

12.  The  canadenlis  is  in  length  9  inches,  and 
weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  blackifh,  and  not  quite 
an  inch  long  :  the  irides  are  black  :  the  forehead  and 
throat  are  of  a  dirty  ytllowilh  white;  the  hind-head 
and  fides  of  blackifh  brown  :  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  brown  ;  beneath  pale  afh,  paleft  on  the  breaft: 
the  quills  and  toil  are  brown,  tipped  with  white:  tail 
is  a  little  wedged:  the  legs  aid  claws  are  blackifh.  Thefe 
birds  inhabit  Canada  ;  and  arc  frequent  near  Hudfon's 
Bay,  where  they  are  called  Whijkijohn  and  Whijkijack. 
They  breed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  build  in  pine-trees; 
and  have  two,  rarely  three,  young  at  a  time.  The 
eggs  are  blue.  They  are  not  gregarious.  Their  food 
is  black  mofs,  worms,  and  fkfh.  They  are  very  bold 
pilfering  birds,  flcaling  from  the  traveller  even  fait 
meat,  and  devouring  often  the  bait  from  the  traps  fet 
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Corvus     f°r  tne  martins,  as  foon  as  the  perfons  who  fet  them 

||  tarn  their  tucks,     They  lay  up  ilores  for  winter  ;  at 

Coryban-    which  lime  they  are  feldora  feen  unlefs  near  habita- 

tes-        tions.     They  do  not  bear  confinement  well.      What 

natural  note  they  have,  we  are  not  told  ;   but  they  are 

faid  to    act   the  mocking   bird,  in  imitating   that  of 

others. — There  are  near  30  other  (pedes. 

Corvus  (Raven),  in  aftronomy,  a  conftcllation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere ;  wrhofe  itars  in  Ptolemy's 
Catalogue  are  7;  in  Tycho's  as  many;  in  the  Britannic 
Catalogue  9. 

Corvus,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  engine,  or 
rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleafure  by  means  of  pul- 
lies;  chiefly  tiled  in  boarding  the  enemy's  fhips  to  co- 
ver the  men.  The  conflruccion  of  the  corvus  was 
as  follows :  They  erected  on  the  prow  of  their  vefTels 
a  round  piece  of  timber  of  about  a  foot  and  an  half 
diameter,  and  about  12  feet  long  :  on  the  top  of  which 
they  had  a  block  or  pulley.  Round  this  piece  of  tim- 
ber they  laid  a  flage  or  platform  of  boards,  four  i'cet 
broad,  and  about  18  feet  long,  which  was  well  framed 
and  faftened  with  iron.  The  entrance  was  long- ways, 
and  it  moved  about  on  the  abovementioned  upright 
piece  of  timber  as  on  a  fpindle,  and  could  be  hoified 
up  within  fix  feet  of  the  top  :  about  this  was  a  fort 
of  parapet  knee-high,  which  was  defended  with  up- 
right bars  of  iron  lharpened  at  the  end,  and  towards 
the  top  there  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of  which  and  a 
pulley  or  tackle,  they  raifed  or  lowered  the  engine  at 
pleafure.  With  this  moveable  gallery  they  boarded 
the  enemy's  veflels  (when  they  did  not  oppofe  fide 
to  fide),  fometimes  on  their  bow,  and  fomctimes  on 
their  fiern,  as  occafion  belt  ferved.  When  they  had 
grappled  the  enemy  with  thefe  iron  fpikes,  if  they 
happened  to  fwing  broadlide  to  broadiide,  then  they 
entered  from  all  parts  ;  but  in  cafe  they  attacked  them 
on  the  bow,  they  entered  two  and  two  by  the  help 
of  this  machine,  the  foremoft  defending  the  foreparts, 
and  thofe  that  followed  the  flanks  keeping  the  bofs 
of  their  bucklers  level  with  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CORY  ATS  (Thomas),  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
fonage,  who  fsems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by 
his  whimfical  extravagancies,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  born  at  Oldcombe  in  Somerfetihire  in  1577. 
He  acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford;  and  going 
to  London,  was  received  into  the  houfehold  of  Hen- 
ry prince  of  Wales.  If  Coryate  was  not  over  witty 
himfelf,  he  got  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  that  time, 
and  ferved  to  exercife  their  abilities,  having  more  learn- 
ing than  judgment.  He  was  a  great  peripatetic:  for,  in 
1608,  he  took  a  long  journey  on  foot;  and  after  he  re- 
turned, pnblimed  his  travels  under  the  following  ftrange 
title,  Crudities  hajlily  gobbled  up  hi  five  months  Travels 
in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rbctia,  Helvetia,  fame  parts  oj 
High  Germany ,  and  the  Netherlands,  Lond.  161 1,  4to. 
In  16 r2  he  fet  out  again  with  a  refolation  to  fpend 
ten  years  in  travelling :  he  went  firft  to  Constantinople ; 
and  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  Eaft,  died 
of  a  flux  at  Sum  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Some  of  the 
accounts  of  his  peregrination  are  to  be  found  in  Pur- 
chas's  Pilgrimages. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Cybele, 
who  danced  and  capered  to  the  found  of  flutes  and 
drums.     See  Crotalum. 

CaLallus,  in  his  poem  called  Atys,  gives  a  beautiful 
V.  Vol. 


defenption  of- them,  reprtfenting  them  as  madmen.   Coryban- 
Accordingly  Maximus  Tyrius  fays,  that  thofe  pollened       tica  ' 
with  the  fpirit  of  Corybantes,  as  foon  as  they  heard         H 
the  found  of  a  flute,  were  feized  with  an  enthuiiafm,     Corylus. 
and  loft  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.      And    hence    the 
Greeks  ufe  the  word  Koft,e«yT;,v,  to  corobantize,  to  iigni- 
fy  a  perfon's  being  tranfported  or  poiiefied  with  a°de- 
vil.     See  Enthusiasm. 

Some  fay  that  the  Corybantes  were  all  eunuchs ; 
and  that  it  is  on  this  account  Catullus,  in  his  Atys, 
always  ufes  feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  fpeaking; 
of  them.  x  to 

Biodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Cory b?.s,  fon  of  Ja- 
fon  and  Cybele,  pafling  into  PI  y  .  ith  his  uncle 
Dardanus,  there  initituted  the  worihip  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  priefts. 
Strabo  relates  it  as  the  opinion  of  iome,  that  the  Co- 
rybantes were  children  of  Jupiter  rad  Caili  >e,  and 
the  fame  with  the  Cabiri.  Others  lay  the  word  ha 
its  origin  from  this,  that  the  Corybaute:  ..1  iyi  walked 
dancing  (if  the  exprelfion  may  be  allowed  J  or  tofting 

the  head,    xopt/TTTOvrsc  (6a.i-iotn. 

CORYBANTICA,  a  feftival  held  in  Crete,  in  me- , 
mory  of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when 
he  was  concealed  in  that  illand  from  his  lather  Saturn, 
who  would  have  devoured  him. 

CORYCEUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gym- 
nafium  where  people  undreiled.  It  was  othcrwiie  call- 
ed apodyterion. 

CORYCOMACHIA,  among  the  ancients,  was  a 
fort  ©f  exercife  in  which  they  pufhed  forwards  a  ball, 
fufpended  from  the  ceiling,  and  at  its  return  either 
caught  it  with  their  hands,  or  fuffered  it  to  meet  their 
body.  Oribaiius  informs  us  it  was  recommended  for 
extenuating  too  grofs  bodies. 

CORYDALES,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Fragmenta  Methods  Naturalis  of  Linnteus,  contain- 
ing the  following  genera,  viz.  epimedium,  hypecoum, 
leontice,  melianthus,  pinguicula,  and  utricularia. 

CORYDx\LIS,  in  botany.     See  Fumaria. 

CORYLUS,  the  Hazle  :  A  genus  of  the  poiyan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  50th 
order,  Ameiitacea:.  The  male  calyx  is  monophyllous, 
fcale-like,  trifid,  and  unhiorous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ; 
the  ftamina  eight  in  number  :  The  female  calyx  di- 
phyllous  and  lacerated;  no  corolla;  two  ftyles  ;  and 
an  egg-fliaped  nut.  Mr  Miller  reckons  three  fpecies, 
though  other  botanilts  make  only  two.  They  are  all 
of  the  large  hhrub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous  ;  and  have 
feveral  varieties  valuable  for  their  nuts,  as  alfo  for 
their  variety  in  large  wildernefTes  and  fhrubbery  works. 
They  will  profper  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  and 
turn  out  to  good  account  when  growing  in  coppices 
to  cut  as  underwood,  and  as  poles  for  various  uies,  as 
hoops,  fpars,  hurdles,  handles  to  hufbandry  implements, 
walking  flicks,  liming  rods,  &c.  for  which  purpofes 
they  may  be  cut  every  5th,  7th,  or  8th  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  deligned.  The 
befl  method  of  propagating  them  is  by  layers,  though 
they  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  nuts. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  tafte,  agreeable  to  molt  palates.  Squirrels  and 
mice  are  fond  of  them,  as  well  as  fome  birds,,  fuch  as 
jays,  nutcrackers,  &c.     A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 
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Corymbi-  prepared  for  them,  and  there   are  inftances  of  their 
fens.      having  been  formed  into  bread.     The  oil  expreiled 
II         from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds ;  and 
Corypha.^  -s  .afe(j  ^  jointers,  and  by  chemifts,  for  receiving  and 
retaining  odours.     The  char'coai  made  of  the  wood  is 
ufed  by  painters  in  drawing.     Some  of  the  Highland- 
ers, where  fuperltition  is  not  totally  fubiided,  look  up- 
on the  tree  itfelf  as  unlucky  ;  but  are  glad  to  get  two 
of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  which  is  a  good  omen. 
Thefe  they  call  cuo  ch'omhlaich,  and  carry  them  as  an 
efficacious  charm  agakift  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for 
thickening  of  copies  than  the  hazle,  for  which  he  di- 
rects the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (afh  or  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed),  of  20  or  30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped  into  the  ground, 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fuccumb  ; 
this  fattened  to  the  earth  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  co- 
vered with  fome  frefh  mould  at  a  competent  depth, 
(as  gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a 
great  number  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  and  furnifh  a 
copfe  fpeedily. 

CORYMBIFERZE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  an  or- 
der or  divifion  of  the  compound  flowers  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  after  Ray  and  Vaillant,  in  the  former  editions 
of  his  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  This  title  in 
the  later  editions  is  changed  for  Difcoldex,  another 
name  borrowed  from  Ray's  Method,  but  ufed  in  a 
fomewhat  different  fenfe. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of  hair 
worn  by  the  women.  Its  furm  was  that  of  a  corym- 
bus. 

Corymbium,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monoga- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  Co7?ipofita.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous,  unirlorous, 
and  prifmatical ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  regular; 
there  is  one  woolly  feed  below  each  floret. 

COB.YMBUS,  properly  fignifies  a  clutter  of  ivy 
berries.  Among  botanifts,  it  is  a  mode  of  flowering 
in  which  the  leffer  or  partial  flower-ftalks  are  produ- 
ced along  the  common  ftalk  on  both  fides  ;  and,  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  rife  to  the  fame  height,  fo  as  to 
form  a  flat  and  even  fur  face  at  the  top.  See  Bota- 
ny, n°  273. 

CORYNOCARPUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
mono  jynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  pentaphyllous  perianthium; 
the  corolla  confiits  of  five  roundifh,  erecft,  and  hollow 
petals ;  the  {lamina  five  fubulated  filaments  arifing 
from  the  bafe  of  the  petals  ;  the  antherse  are  erect,  and 
oblong;  the  pericarpium  a  monofpermous,  turbinat- 
clavated  nut. 

CORYPHA,  Mountain  Palm,  or  Umbrella  Tree, 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of  Pahua,  belong- 
ing to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  corolla  is 
tripetalous  ;  the  ftamina  fix,  with  one  piftil ;  the  fruit 
a  monofpermous  plum.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
the  umbracula,  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  called  codda-pana.  It  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height, 
and  produces  at  the  top  many  large  palmated,  plaited 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  very  long,  and  are  placed 
regularly  round  the  end  of  a  long  fpiny  foot  (talk,  in  a 
manner  reprefenting  a  large  umbrella.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  a  branched  fpadix,  from  a  compound 
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fpatha  or  {heath  :  they  are  hermaphrodite,  and  each  Coryph«na 
coniiits  of  one  petal,  divided  into  three  oval  parts,  and  !l 
contains  fix  awl-ihaped  ftamina,.  furrounding  a  fhort 
{lender  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  limple  ftigma.  The 
germen  is  nearly  round,  and  becomes  a  large  globular 
frail  of  one  cell,  including  a  large  round  {lone.  Thefe 
plums  having  a  pleafant  flavour  are  held  in  elleem  by 
the  Indians. 

CORYPHiENA,  in  ichthyology  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  declined 
and  truncated  ;  the  branchioftege  membrane  has  fix 
rays  ;  and  the  back-fin  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
back.  There  are  twelve  fpecies,  moll  of  them  natives 
of  foreign  feas.  The  moil  remarkable  are  the  blue 
and  parrot  fifties,  defcribed  by  Mr  Catefby. — The 
head  of  the  firit  is  of  an  odd  ftru&ure,  refembling  that 
of  the  fpermaceti  whale  :  the  mouth  is  fmall,  each 
mandible  armed  with  a  fingle  row  of  even  teeth,  fo 
clofely  joined  that  they  feem  entire  bones;  the  iris 
of  the  eye  is  red.  On  the  back  is  a  long  pliant  fin, 
fomewhat  indented  on  the  edge  ;  behind  the  gills  are 
two  fins,  one  under  the  abdomen  and  another  behind 
the  anus.  The  tail  is  forked  ;  and  the  whole  fifth  en- 
tirely blue.  They  are  taken  on  the  coalts  of  the  Ba-  - 
hama  Illands,  and  in  mod  of  the  feas  between  the 
tropics — The  parrot-fiih  hath  a  large  mouth,  paved  as 
it  were  with  blunt  teeth,  clofely  connected,  after  the 
manner  of  the  lupus  marinus.  The  body  is  covered 
with  large  green  fcales  ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  yellow  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  brown,  the  lower  part  and 
the  gills  blue,  bordered  with  a  duflcy  red  :  a  fireak  of. 
red  extends  from  the  throat  behind  the  gills,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  a  bright  yellow  fpot.  The  fins 
are  five  in  number,  one  extending  almofi  the  length  of 
the  back,  of  a  bay  or  cinnamon  colour  ;  there  are  two 
behind  the  gills,  blended  with  black,  green  and  pur- 
plifti  colours,  with  the  upper  edge  verged  with  blue  ; 
under  the  abdomen  is  another  red  fin  verged  with 
blue  ;  under  the  anus  extends  another  long  narrow 
green  fin,  with  a  lift;  of  red  through  the  middle  of  it  : 
at  the  balls  of  the  tail  on  each  fide  is  a  large  yellow 
fpot.  The  tail  is  large,  forked,  and  green,  with  a 
curved  red  line  running  through  the  middle  parallel 
to  the  curve,  and  ending  in  two  points.  The  fifth  is 
more  efteemed  for  beauty  than  the  delicacy  of  its 
tafte.  They  are  taken  on  the  coafts  of  Hifpaniola, 
Cuba,  and  the  Bahama  Illands. 

CORYPHAEUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the 
chief  or  leader  of  the  company  that  compofed  the  cho- 
rus :  (See  Chorus) — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  acpt/**,  "  tip  of  the  head."  The  coryphaeus 
fpoke  for  all  the  reft,  whenever  the  chorus  took  part 
in  the  action,  in  quality  of  a  perfon  of  the  drama,  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  acts.  Hence  coryphaeus  had 
pafled  into  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or  principal 
of  any  company,  corporation,  feet,  opinion,  &c.  Thus 
Euftacins  of  Antioch  is  called  the  corypheeus  of  the 
council  of  Nice  ;  and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the  coryphxus 
of  the  Itoics. 

COPvYZA,  in  medicine,  a  catarrh  of  thenofe.  See 
Medicine-///^*. 

CORZOLA,  orCuRSCOLA,  an  ifland  inthegulph 
of  Venice,  divided  from  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia  by  a  nar- 
row {trait.     E.  Long.  18.  o.  N.  Lat,  42.  35. 

COS,  or  Coos,   (anc.  geog.),  a  noble iiland  on  the 
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coaft  of  Cam,  in  the  Hither  Alia,  fifteen  miles  to  the 
weft  of  Halicarnadas,  a  hundred  in  compafs,  called 
Meropis  ;  and  hence  Thucydides  joins  both,  names  to. 
gether,  Cos  Meropis  :  it  had  a  cognominal  town  Cos, 
but  originally  called  Ajlypalaea,  mentioned  by  Homer  ; 
with  a  port  locked  or  walled  round,  (Scylax,  Mela). 
The  ifland  was  fruitful,  and  yielded  a  generous  wine, 
(Strabo).  It  boafted  of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles  ; 
each  at  the  head  of  his  feveral  profeilion.  It  was  the 
country  of  Philetas,  an  excellent  elegiac  poet,  who 
flouriihed  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  ;  the 
preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  :  fo  thin  and  light 
that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  lead  to  prevent  the  being 
blown  away  by  a  puff  of  wind  (Aelian,  Athenseus)  : 
much  commended  by  Propertius.  The  veftes  Coae, 
made  of  filk,  were  famous  for  their  finenefs  and  co- 
lour, (Horace,  Propertius,  Tubulins).  In  the  fuburbs 
of  Cos  flood  the  temple  of  iEfculapius,  a  noble  ftrtic- 
ture,  and  extremely  rich. 

COS,  the  whetstone,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
of  vitrefcent  Hones,  confifting  of  fragments  of  an  inde- 
terminate figure,  fab-opaque,  and  granulated. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  fome  con- 
fiftinsr  of  rougher,  and  others  of  fmoother,  or  even  of 
altogether  impalpable  particles  ;  and  ufed  not  only  for 
whet-ftones,  but  alfo  for  mill-ftones,  and  other  the  like 
purpofes. 

COS  turcica,  Turky-ftone,  a  fpecies  of  ftones  of 
the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  hliceous  clafs.  It 
is  of  a  dull  white,  and  often  of  an  unequal  colour  ; 
fome  parts  appearing  more  compact  than  others.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  2598  :  it  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and 
effervefces  with  acids.  Mr  Kirwan  found  that  100 
parts  of  it  contain  25  of  mild  calcareous  earth,  and  no 
iron.  Cronftedt  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  probably 
two  forts  of  ftones  known  by  this  name,  as  that  de- 
fcribed  by  Wallerius  neither  gives  fire  with  fteel  nor 
effervefces  with  acids.  It  is  ufed  as  a  whet-ftone  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  fineft  grain  are  the  belt  hones  for  the 
molt  delicate  cutting  tools,  and  even  for  razors,  lan- 
cets, &c. 

COSCINOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination,  by 
means  of  a  fieve.  The  word  comes  from  jtss-zmT,  «'- 
brum,  "a  fieve;"  and  ptavu*,  divination.  The  fieve 
being  fufpended,  after  reheariiug  a  formula  of  words, 
it  is  taken  between  two  fingers  only  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  fufpected  repeated  :  he  at  whofe  name 
the  fieve  turns,  trembles,  or  lhakes,  is  reputed  guilty 
of  the  evil  in  queftion. 

This  mult  be  a  very  ancient  practice  :  Theocritus, 
in  his  third  Idyllion,  mentions  a  woman  very  fkilful  in 
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certain  lands  or  tenements,  dies  ;  a  ftranger  enters, 
and  abates  ;  then  ftiall  his  heir  have  this  writ  of  coi- 
nage ;  the  form  of  which  fee  in  Fitzh.  1  .'at.  Br.  iol.  221. 

COSENING,  in  law,  an  offence  whereby  any 
thing  is  done  deceitfully,  in  or  out  of  contracts,  which 
cannot  be  fitly  termed  by  any  efpecial  name.  In  the 
civil  law  it  is  called  ftellionatus .     See  Stellionaie. 

COSENZA,  the  capital  of  the  Hither  Calabria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  16.  35.  N.  Lat. 
39.  15.     It  is  an  archbiflicp's  fee. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  cultoms,  a  kind  of 
right  of  the  lords  to  lie  and  fealt  themfelves  and  their 
followers  at  their  tenants,  houfes.  The  word  cojherwg 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  old  Engliih  word 
cofhe,  a  cot  or  cottage. 

CO-SINE,  in  trigonometry,  the  fine  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  900.  See 
Geometry. 

COSMETIC,  in  phyfic,  any  medicine  or  prepara- 
tion which  renders  the  Ikin  foft  and  white,  or  helps  10 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion ;  as  lip-fafyes, 
cold  creams,  cerufs,  &c. 

COSMICAL,  a  term  in  aftronomy,  expreffing  one 
of  the  poetical  rifings  of  a  ftar  :  thus  a  liar  is  faid  to 
rife  cofmically  when  it  rifes  with  the  fun,  or  with  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is  at  that  time  .: 
and  the  cofmical  fetting  is  when  a  ftar  fets  in  the  weft 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eaft. 

COSMOGONY,  in  phyfics,  fignifies  thefcienceof 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  formed  of  xtxry.^ 
the 'world,  and  ynvofAia,  I  am  bom. 

In  our  conjectures  about  the  formation  of  the  world 
there  are  two  principles  which  we  ought  never  to  lofe 
light  of.  1.  That  of  creation ;  for  certainly  matter 
could  not  give  itfelf  exiltence,  it  mult  have  received  it. 
2.  That  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  directing  this  creati- 
on, and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  in 
confequence  of  which  this  world  was  formed.  See 
Creation  and  Earth. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  the  defcription  of  the  world  ; 
or  the  art  which  teaches  the  conltruction,  figure,  dif- 
pofition,  and  relation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  manner  of  reprefenting  them  on  a  plane.  The  word 
comes  from  xoa-poc,  world,  and  >pa<j>«,  /  dtferibe. 

Cofmography  confilts  chiefly  of  two  parts.  Aftro- 
nomy, which  (hows  the  ftructure  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  Itars  ;  and  Geography,  which 
fhows  thofe  of  the  earth. 

COSMOLABE  (from  kos-^o?,  world,  and  xa^Cava,  I 
take),  an  ancient  mathematical  inftrument,  ferving  to 
meafure  diftances,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth. 


it.     It  was  fometimes  alfo  practifed  by  fufpending  the     The  cofmolabe  is  in  great  meafure  the  fame  with  the 


fieve  by  a  thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a  pair  of 
fneers,  giving  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before, 
the  parties  fufpected ;  in  which  laft  manner  cofcinoman- 
cy  is  Itill  practifed  in  fome  parts  of  England.  It  appears 
from  Theocritus,  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  to  find  out 
perfons  unknown,  but  alfo  to  difcover  the  fecrets  of 
thofe  that  were  known. 


altrolabe.  It  is  alfo  called  pe?itacofm,  or  the  umver/al 
itiftrument,  by  L.  Morgard,  in  a  treatife  written  ex- 
prefsly  upon  it,  printed  in  161 2. 

COSMOLOGY  (from  xsiry.o?,  world,  and  xo^oe,  dif- 
courfe),x.)\e  fcience  of  the  world  in  general.  ThisWol- 
fius  calls  general,  or  tranfcendental  cofmobgy,  and  has 
written  a  treatife  on   the  fubject,  wherein  he  endea- 


CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  the  fecant  of  an  arch  vours  to  explain  how  the  world  arifes  from  fimple  fub- 

which  is  the  complement  of  another    to  900.      See  fiances,  and  treats  of  the  general  principles  of  the  mo- 

Geometry.  difications  of  material  things,  of  the  elements  of  bodies, 

COSENAGE,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  of  the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  perfection  of  the  world, 

trefail,  that  is,  the  tritavus,  the  father  of  the  befail,  or  and  of  the  order  and  courfe  ol  nature, 

great  grandfather,  being  feized  in  fee  at  his  death  of  COSMOPOLITE,    or  Cosmopolitan,    a    term 
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Ceffacks.  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a  perfbn  who  has  no  fixed 
"-— ~ living  or  place  of  abode,  or  a  man  who  is  a  ftranger  no- 
where. The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  hoo-//©*, 
<<  world,"  and  -zt&a/c,  "  city." — One  of  the  ancient 
philolbphers  being  interrogated  what  countryman  he 
was  ?  anfwered,  he  was  zcofmopolttc,  i.  e.  an  inhabi- 
tant or  citizen  of  the  world. 

COSSACKS,  a  name  given  to  the  people  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Don,  near  the 
Black  Sea  and  borders  of  Turkey.  The  word  implies 
irregular  troops  of  horle.  Thefe  people  are  divided 
into  European  and  Afiatic  CofTacks.  The  firft  con- 
lift  of  the  Zaporog,  who  dwell  below  the  cataract  of 
the  Dnieper,  fome  on  the  fide  next  to  Ruffia,  and 
others  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  that  river  ;  the  Lower 
and  Upper  CofTacks  ;  the  Bielogorod  CofTacks ;  and  a 
part  of  the  Don  CofTacks.  The  Afiatic  CofTacks  are 
compofed  of  the  reft  of  the  Don  CofTacks,  the  Grebin 
CofTacks,  the  Yaik  CofTacks,  and  the  Weftern  Cal- 
muks,  who  retiring  from  thofe  that  inhabited  the 
fouth  borders  of  Siberia  under  Yaiuki  Can,  fettled 
upon  the  Wolga,  and  are  dependent  upon  Ruffia. 

The  CofTacks  were  known  by  that  name  ever  fince 
the  948th  year  of  Chrift.  They  dwelt  upon  mount 
Caucafus,  in  the  place  now  called  Cabariy -,  and  were 
reduced  to  the  Ruffian  dominion  by  prince  Mftillaw 
in  the  year  1021.  Many  Ruffians,  Pules,  and  others, 
who  could  not  live  at  home,  have,  at  different  times, 
been  admitted  among  the  CofTacks ;  but  the  latter, 
abftracTcd  from  thefe  fugitives,  mult  have  been  an  an- 
cient and  well  governed  nation. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  the 
Zaporog  CofTacks  fixed  their  habitations  on  the  fpa- 
cious  plains  that  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnie- 
per. They  had  undergone  confiderable  hardihips  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  for  which  they  after- 
wards found  means  to  avenge  themfelves  in  an  ample 
manner.  The  Poles  being  fenfible  how  ferviceable  the 
CofTacks  might  be  in  defending  them  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Tartars,  and  even  of  the  Patffians,  propofed  to 
them  terms  of  alliance.  In  1  562,  they  folemnly  took 
them  under  their  protection,  and  engaged  to  pay  them 
an  annual  fubfidy  ;  in  return  for  which,  the  CofTacks 
were  to  keep  on  foot  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  Polifh  dominions.  With  a  view  to 
bind  them  ftill  more  ftrongly  by  ties  of  intereft,  the 


to  bring  them  into  fubjeclion,  as  we  have  feen  in  the    CofTacks. 

hiitory  of  Poland.     In  1648  the  CofTacks  gained  great  > * ' 

advantages  over  them,  and  next  year  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation, in  which  they  not  only  preferved  their 
old  immunities,  but  obtained  additional  privileges. 
The  ref'ult  of  all  v  as,  that  thefe  CofTacks  remained 
under  the  protection  of  Puufia  ;  and  as  their  former 
country  was  entirely  laid  waite  in  the  late  wsrs,  they  - 
fettled  in  the  Ruffian  Ukraine,  upon  receiving  formal 
aflhrances  from  the  court  of  Ruffia,  that  no  alteration 
fhoukl  be  made  in  their  political  conftitution,  and  that 
no  taxes  whatever  fhould  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
CofTacks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always  to  keep  in 
readineTs  a  good  body  of  troops  for  the  fervice  of 
Ruffia  :  but  in  the  year  1708  Mazeppa,  their  hettman 
or  chief,  went  over  from  the  Ruffians  to  the  Swedes  ; 
upon  which  Peter  I.  refolved  to  prevent  fuch  revolts 
for  the  future.  To  this  end,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  he  fent  a  ftrong  detachment  into  the  abovemen- 
tioned  little  islands  in  the  Dnieper,  whether  the  Cof*. 
facks  had  fled,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 
their  effects  ;  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the 
fword  without  diftinction,  and  the  plunder  to  be  di- 
vided among  his  foldiers.  He  likewife  fent  a  great 
number  of  men  into  their  country,  and  caufed  feveral 
thoufands  of  the  CofTacks  to  be  carried  to  the  coafts 
of  the  Baltic,  where  they  were  put  to  all  forts  of  hard 
labour ;  by  which  means  he  in  a  manner  extirpated  the 
whole  nation. 

^Vv  hat  diftingujfb.es  the  Zaporog  CofTacks  from  all 
other  people  is,  that  they  never  fuffer  any  women  in 
their  iettlements,  ss  the  Amazons  are  faid  not  to  have 
fnffered  any  men  among  them.  The  women  of  thefe 
CofTacks  live  in  other  iflands  of  the  Dnieper.  They 
never  marry,  nor  have  any  family :  all  their  male  chil- 
dren are  inrolled  as  foldiers,  and  the  females  are  left 
with  their  mothers.  The  brother  often  has  children- 
by  his  lifter,  and  the  father  by  his  daughter.  They 
know  no  laws  but  thofe  which  cuftom  has  introduced, 
founded  on  their  natural  wants  ;  though  they  have 
among  them  fome  priefts  of  the  Greek  perfuafion. 
They  fcrve  in  the  armies  as  irregulars  ;  and  woe  to 
thofe  who  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  country  of  thefe  CofTacks,  who  are  an  afTem- 
blage  of  ancient  Roxelans,  Sarmatians,  and  Tartars,  is 
called  the  Ocraine  or  Ukraine.     It  lies  upon  the  bor- 


Poles  gave  them  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers      ders  of  Ruffia  and  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  andTurkey, 


Dnieper  and  Neifter,  and  the  borders  of  Tartary. 
The  CofTacks  applied  themfelves  with  great  induftry 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  fertile  fpot  ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort 
time  it  was  interfperfed  with  large  towns  and  hand- 
fome  villages.  Befides  they  continually  haraffed  the 
Turks,  and  did  them  great  damage  by  their  incur- 
fions ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  pur- 
fuing  them,  or  making  reprifals,  they  pofTefTed  them- 
felves of  feveral  fmall  illands  in  the  Dneiper,  where 
they  kept  their  magazines,   &c.      The   hettman,  or 


and  was  anciently  a  part  of  Scythia.  By  virtue  of  the 
laft  treaty  fettled  between  Ruffia  and  Poland,  in  1693, 
the  latter  remains  in  pofleffion  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Ukraine  which  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Dnie- 
per, and  is  now  but  poorly  cultivated.  That  on  the 
euft  fide,  inhabited  by  the  CofTacks,  is  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition,  and  extends  about  two  hundred  and 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth.  It  is 
one  continued  fertile  plain,  watered  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  fine  rivers,  diverfified  with  pleafant  woods,  and 
general  of  the  CofTacks,  was  nor  in  the  leaft  fnbordinate  yields  fuch  plenty  of  all  forts  of  grain,  pulfe,  tobacco, 
to  the  field-marfhal  of  Poland  ;  but  acted  in  concert  honey,  and  wax,  as  to  fnpply  a  great  part  of  the  Ruf- 
with  him  as  an  ally,  and  not  as  a  fubject  of  that  re-  fian  empire  with  thofe  commodities.  Its  paftures  are 
public.  But  this  alliance,  though  of  fuch  manifeft  exceeding  rich,  and  its  cattle  very  large;  but  the in- 
advantage  to  both  parties,  was  not  of  long  duration,  habitants  are  greatly  plagued  by  locufts,  which  infeft 
The  Poles,  feeing  the  vaft  improvements  mad£  by  the  this  fine  country.  The  houfes  in  the  Ukraine  are, 
CofTacks  in  the  country  they  had  given  up  to  them,  like  thofe  of  the  Ruffians,  moflly  built  with  tim- 
became  envious  of  them,  and  actually  made  an  attempt     ber. 

The 
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The  Coflacks  are  tall  and  well  made,  generally  hawk-     among  them. 

make  excelh 
as  the  other  Coflacks 


cos 

Being  naturally  bold  and  hardy,  thcv 
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brave,  and  extremely  jealous  of  what  is  moll  valuable 
in  life,  their  liberty  :  fickle  and  wavering,  but  fociable, 
cheerful,  and  fprigbtly.  They  are  a  very  powerful 
people,  and  their  forces  coniift  wholly  of  cavalry. 
Their  dialect  is  a  compound  of  the  Poliih  and  Ruffian 
language;  but  the  latter  is  the  moft  predominant. 
They  were  formerly  Pagans  or  Mahometans  ;  but  upon 
their  entering  into  the  Poliih  fervice,  they  were  bap- 
tized Chriftians  of  the  Romish  communion  ;  and  now 
that  they  belong  to  Rufiia,  they  profefs  themf elves 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 

Each  of  their  towns,  with  the  diftrict  belonging 
to  it,  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  ottomami  or  at- 
tamann. 

The  Don-Coflacks,  fo  called  from  their  refidence 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Don,  greatly  rtfemble 
thofe  already  defcribed.  In  the  year  1559,  when  the 
czar  Iwan  Baiiknvitz  was  emperor  of  Rullia,  they  vo- 
luntarily put  themfelves  under  his  protection,  and  are 
at  this  time  on  a  pretty  equal  footing  with  the  other 
Ruffian  fubjects.  They  have  feveral  towns  and  vil- 
lages upon  the  banks  of  the  Don ;  but  are  prevented 
from  extending  themfelves  farther  up  the  country,  by 
the  fcarcity  of  frefh  water  and  wood  in  many  places. 
Their  chief  fupport  is  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  oc- 


They  live  entirely  at  peace 
with  the  Calmuks  and  their  other  neighbours,  and 
even  maintain  a  commerical  intercourfe  with  them. 

COSE  de  Geniste,  an  order  of  knighthood  in- 
humed in  1234.  by  Louis  IX.  at  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Provence.  The  motto  on  the  collar  of 
this  order  was,  exaltat  humilh . 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  a  colt,  calf,  or  lamb, 
brought  up  by  hand  without  the  dam, 


the 


COSTA  (Chriftophcr  ),    a  celebrated  botanift  of 

e  16th  century,  was  born  in  Africa,  of  a  Portuguefe 
lather,  and  went  into  Afia  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the 
knowledge  of  fimplea,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner, 
but  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and  after  feveral 
voyages,  practifed  phytic  at  Bourgos.  Ee  wrote, 
1.  A  Treatife  on  Indian  Drugs  and  Medicines.  2.  His 
Voyages  to  the  Indies.  3.  a  book  in  praife  of  Wo- 
men ;  and  other  works. 

COSTAL,  an  appellation  given  by  anatomifts  to  fe- 
veral parts  belonging  to  the  fides  :  thus  we  meet  with 
coital  mufcles,  vertebras,  &c. 

COSTANZO  (Angelodi),  an  Italian  hiftorian  and 
poet,  lord  of  Catalupo,  was  born  in  1507,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family  of  Naples,  and  died  about  1591. 
He  wrote,    1.  A    Hiftory  of  Naples,    from  1250  to 


caiionally   robbing  and  plundering,  for  which    they     1489;  the  beil  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Aquiia,  in 

1582,  in  folio,  very  fcarce.     2.  Italian  Poems,  which 
are  efteemed,  and  have  had  feveral  editions. 

COSTA-ricca,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New  Spain  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  bound- 
ed on  the  north-eait  by  the  northern  ocean,  on  the 
fouth-weft  by  the  fouth  fea,  on  the  north-welt  by  Ni- 


want  neither  capacity  nor  inclination.  Every  town  is 
governed  by  a  magiftrate  called  tdmatrn;  and  the  ta- 
manns,  with  their  towns,  are  under  the  jurifdiction  of 
twoottomanns,  whoreiideat  Tiherkaiky.  The  troops 
of  theie  Coflacks  likewife  coniift  entirely  of  cavalry. 
In  this  country  all  the  towns  and  villages  are  fortified 
and  encompafled  with  palifades,  to  defend  them  againft 
the  incuriions  of  the  Calmucsand  Kuban  Tartars,  with 
whom  they  are  continually  at  war.  The  Coflacks,  in 
general,  are  of  great  fervice  to  garrifon  towns  by  way 
of  defence,  or  to  purfue  an  enemy  ;  but  are  not  fo 
good  at  regular  attacks. 

The  Sietih  Coflacks,  who  are  alfo  called Haidamacks, 
have  their  particular  hettman.  They  inhabit  the  Ruf- 
fian, Poliih,  and  Turkiih  dominions,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Yaik  Coflacks  dwell  on  the  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river  Yaik  ;  and  upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ruffian  arms 

in  the  kingdom  of  Aitracan,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  Word  Kefitah,  mentioned  in  Job,  chap.  xlii.  ver.  11. 
them.  In  ftature  they  greatly  refemble  the  other  Cof-  II.  on  the  Signification  of  the  Word  Hermes.  In  1752 
facks  ;  though  by  their  booriih  manner  of  living,  and  hepubliihed,  in8vo,  at  Oxford,  Dijfertationes  Il.Criticc- 
intermarriages  with  the  Tartars,  they  have  not  the  Sacra, qiiarumprimaexpiicatnr)Ezek.xm.\'&.Alterave- 
fhape  and  air  peculiar  to  the  reft  of  their  countrymen,  ro,  2  Reg. x. 22.  In  i755he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Birch, 
Their  natural  difpofitions  and  cufioms  are,  however,  whichisprefervedintheBritiiliMufeum,refpecting  the 
nearly  the  fame.     Hufbandry,  fiiliing,  and  feeding  of     meaningof  the  -^nxzitfphara  barbarica.  Some  time  after 


caragua,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Veragua.  The  foil 
is  not  very  fertile,  though  there  is  plenty  of  cattle. 
Carthage  is  the  capital  town. 

COSTARD  (George),  a  clergyman  of  the  churh 
of  England,  and  author  of  feveral  learned  works  was 
born  about  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford  ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1  733.  The  firft  ecclefiaftical  (ituation  in  which  he 
was  placed  was  that  of  curate  of  lflip  in  Oxfordihire. 
In  1  747  he  publilhed  in  8vo,  Some  obfervations  tend- 
ing to  illuftrate  the  Eook  of  Job.  In  1750  he  pub- 
lilhed Two  Diflertations :  I.  On  the  meaning  of  the 


cattle,  are  their  principal  employments  ;  and,  like  the 
other  tribes,  they  let  flip  no  opportunity  of  making 
depredations  on  their  neighbours.  Their  continual 
wars  with  the  Kara-Kalpacs  and  the  Kafatihaia-Korda 
oblige  them  to  keep  their  towns  and  villages  in  a  ftate 


this  he  undertook  topubliih  afecond  edi  tion  of  Dr  Hyde's 
Hijloria  Religionis  vettrum  Perfarum,  eorumque  Magc- 
ru7n  ;  and  which  was  accordingly  printed,  under  his  in- 
fpection,  and  with  his  corrections,  at  the  Clarendon 
Prefs  at  Oxford,  in  410,  in  1 760.  Mr  Coftard'sextenfive 


of  defence.     They  are  indeed  fubject  to  Ruffian  wai-     learning  having  now  recommended  him  to  the  notice 


wodes,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  in  corn, 
wax,  honey,  and  cattle  ;  but  they  have  alfo  their  par- 
ticular chiefs,  who  govern  them  according  to  their  an- 
cient cuftoms.  Though  the  generality  of  the  Yaik 
Coflacks  profefs  the  Greek  religion,  yet  a  great  many 
relicts  of  Mahometanifm  and  Paganifm  are  ftill  found 


of  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  he  obtained,  by  the 
favour  of  that  nobleman,  in  June  1764?  the  vicarage 
of  Twickenham  in  Middlefex  ;  in  which  fuuation  he 
continued  till  his  death.  In  1767  he  publilhed,  in  one 
volume  quarto,  The  Hiftory  of  Aitronomy,  with  its 
application  to  Geography,  Hiftory,  and  chronology  ; 

occa- 


cos 
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Coftivenefsoccafionally  exemplified  by  the  Globes.  This  work 
S  was  chiefly  intended  for  the  ufe  of  {Indents,  and  con- 

Coftus.  tajns  a  fa]\  allj  diftinct  view  of  the  feveral  improve- 
"  '  nients  made  in  geography  and  aftronomy.  Mr  Coftard 
has  lhown,  "  by  a  gradual  deduction,  at  what  time,  and 
by  whom,  the  principal  difcoveries  have  been  made  in 
o-eoo-raphy  and  aftronomy  ;  how  each  difcovery  has 
paved  the  way  to  what  followed  ;  and  by  what  eafy 
fteps,  through  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  thefe 
very  ufeful  fciences  have  advanced  towards  their  pre- 
fentflate  of  perfection."  In  1778  he  published,  in8vo, 
A  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Braifey  Halhead,  Efq;  contain- 
inp-fome  Remarks  on  his  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  laft  of  his  pub- 
lications. It  contains  fome  criticifms  which  were  in- 
tended to  invalidate  the  opinion  which  Mr  Halhead  had 
conceived  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Gentoo 
laws  ;  and  fome  arguments  againft  a  notion  which  had 
been  adopted  by  feveral  writers,  drawn  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  natural  phenomena,  that  the  world  is  far  more 
ancient  than  it  is  reprefented  to  be  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Mr  Coftard  died  on  the  10th  of  January 
1 732.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  and  emi- 
nently fkilled  in  Grecian  and  oriental  literature.  His 
private  character  was  amiable,  and  he  was  much  re- 
fpected  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  for  his 
humanity  and  benevolence. — Befides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  others  ;  and  was  alfo  the 
author  of  learned  papers,  infertedin  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  on  aftronomical  and  chronological  fub- 
jects. 

COSTIVENESS,  a  preternatural  detention  of  the 
feces,  with  an  unufual  drynefs  and  hardnefs  thereof, 
and  thence  a  fuppreffion  of  their  evacuation.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

COSTMARY,  the  Englith  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
tanfy.     See  Tanacetum. 

COSTS,  inlaw,  imply  the  expences  of  a  fuit  reco- 
vered by  the  plaintiff,  together  with  damages.  Colts 
were  not  allowed  by  the  common  law,  the  amerce- 
ment of  the  vanquifhed  party  being  his  only  punifh- 
*  Blachfl*  ment;  but  they  are  given  by  ftatute*.  Cofts  are  al- 
Comment.  lowed  in  chancery  for  failing  to  make  anfwer  to  a  bill 
iii-  399'  exhibited,  or  making  an  infufficient  anfwer:  and  if  a 
400.  £r£|.  anfwer  be  certified  by  a  mafter  to  be  infufficient, 

the  defendant  is  to  pay  40s. ;  3I.  for  a  fecond  infuffi- 
cient anfwer  ;  4  1.  for  a  third,  &c.  But  if  theanfwer 
be  reported  good,  the  plaintiff  fhall  pay  the  defendant 
40s.  cofts. 

COSTUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  painting,  by  which 
the  artift  is  enjoined  to  make  every  perfon  and  thing 
fuftain  its  proper  character,  and  not  only  obferve  the 
ltory,  but  the  circumftances,  the  fcene  of  action,  the 
.  country  or  place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  proportions,  and  the  like,  exactly  corre- 
fpond. 

COSTUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  eighth  or- 
der Scitammea.  The  corolla  is  interior,  inflated,  and 
ringent,  with  the  under  lip  trifid.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  thearabicus,  a  native  of  the  Indies.  The 
root  was  formerly  in  fome  efteem  as  an  attennant,  and 
ferviceable  in  venereal  complaints  ;  but  it  is  now  rarely 
prefcribed  or  met  with  in  the  fhops. 


COTA  (Rodriguez),  a  Spanifh  poet  in  the  16th 
century,  was  the  author  of  the  Tragl-coviedia  de  Caiifio 
y  Mehbea,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
Gafpar  Barthms,  and  into  trench  by  James  de  La- 
vardin.  The  Spaniards  fet  a  great  value  on  this  per- 
formance. 

CO-TANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an  arch  which  is 
the  complement  of  another  to  oo°.  See  Geometry. 

COTBUS,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Lower  Luface. 
It  is  a  ftrong  important  place,  and  has  been  fubject  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia  ever  fince  the  ytar  1645.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Spree,  60  miles  fouth  by-eaft  of 
Berlin,  and  55  fouth-eaft  of  Wirtemberg.  Here  are 
a  great  number  of  French  Proteftants,  who  have  intro- 
duced manufactures  ;  and  this  place  is  noted  for  excel- 
lent beer,  pitch,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax.  E.  Long. 
15.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

COTE,  a  term  ufedin  courfing,  to  exprefs  the  ad- 
vantage one  greyhound  has  over  another  when  he  runs 
by  the  fide  of  it,  and  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare 
a  turn.     See  Coursing. 

CoTE-Carc,  a  kind  of  refufe  wool,  fo  clung  or  clot- 
ted together  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  afuudcr.  By 
13  Rich.  II.  flat.  1.  c.  9.  it  is  provided,  that  neither 
denizen  or  foreigner  make  any  other  refufe  of  wools 
but  cote-gare  and  villein.  So  the  printed  ftatute  has 
it ;  bu  t  in  the  parliament-roll  of  that  year  it  is  cod-land 
and  villein.  Cot,  or  cote,  fignifies  as  much  as  cottage 
in  many  places,  and  was  fo  ufed  by  the  Saxons  accord- 
ing to  Verftegan. 

COTELER1US  (JohnBaptift),  fellow  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  king's  Greek  profeffor,  was  born  at  Nif- 
mes  in  Languedoc  in  1627.  He  made  a  collection  of 
the  fathers  who  lived  in  the  apoftolic  age,  which  he 
publilhed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1672;  all 
reviewed  and  corrected  from  feveral  MSS.  with  a  Latin 
tranflation  and  notes.  He  alfo  publilhed  Monmnenta 
Ecclefia  Gracx,  in  3  vols  ;  being  a  collection  of  Greek 
tracts  out  of  the  king's  and  M.  Colbert's  libraries,  and 
which  had  never  been  publifhed  before :  to  thefe  he 
added  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He  intended  a 
farther  profecution  of  this  work;  but  his  intenfe  ftu- 
dies  broke  his  conftitution,  and  deprived  him  of  life 
in  1686.  Befides  his  great  fkill  in  languages  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  antiquities,  Cotelerius  was  remarkable  for 
his  probity  and  candour. 

COTERELLUS.  Cotarius,  and  coterellus,  accord- 
ing to  Spelman  and  Du  Frefne,  are  fervile  tenants ; 
but  in  Doomfday  and  other  ancient  MSS.  there  ap- 
pears a  diftinction,  as  well  in  their  tenure  and  quality 
as  in  their  name:  for  the  cotarius  hath  a  free  foccage 
tenure,  and  paid  a  ftated  firm  or  rent  in  provifions  or 
money,  with  fomeoccafionalcuftomary  fervices;  where- 
as the  coterellus  feems  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage, 
and  his  perfon,  iflue,  and  goods,  were  difpofable  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  lord. 

COTERIE,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  tra- 
ding afTociations  or  partnerlhips,  where  each  perfon 
advances  his  quota  of  ftock  and  receives  his  proportion 
of  gain  ;  and  which  retains  its  original  meaning  when 
applied  to  little  affemblies  or  companies  affociated  for 
mirth  and  good  humour,  where  each  one  furnifhes  his 
quota  of  pleafantry.  Here  they  coin  new  words  not  un- 
derftood  elfewhere,  but  which  it  becomes  fafhionable 
for  others  to  ufe  ;  and  they  are  thought  ridiculous  who 
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are  ignorant  of  them.     It  has  been  ufed  of  late  to  fig- 
nify  a  club  of  hdics. 

COTES  (Roger),  an  excellent  mathematician  of 
the  1 8th  century.  He  early  difcovered  an  inclination 
to  the  mathematics  ;  and  at  i  7  years  of  age  was  ad- 
mitted a  peaiioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1706  he  was  appointed  profeifor  of  aftronomy  in  the 
profefibrfhip  founded  by  Dr  Plume  archdeacon  of  Ro- 
chefter,  being  chofen  the  firft  in  that  chair  for  his  great 
merit  and  learning.  In  the  year  171 3,  at  the  requeft 
of  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  he  pubiilhed  at  Cambridge, 
in  4W,  a  fecond  edition  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Brlnci- 
pia,  with  all  the  improvements  which  the  author  had 
annexed  thereto  ;  to  which  he  perfixed  an  excellent 
Preface.  He  prepared  feveral  ufeful  books  for  the 
public  ;  and  wrote  A  Defcription  of  the  great  Meteor 


1 
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which  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March  1716,  publifhed     lawful  cottage. 


COT 

fquare  wooden  frame  with  a  canvas  bottom,  equal  to 
its  length  and  breadth,  to  retain  it  in  an  horizontal 
polition. 

COTTAGE,  Cottagium,  is  properly  a  little 
houie  for  habitation  without  lands  belonging  to  it  • 
flat.  4  Edw.I.  But  by  a  later  ftatute,  31  Eliz.c.  7" 
no  man  may  build  a  cottage  nnlefs  he  lay  four  acres  of 
land  thereto  ;  except  it  be  in  market-towns  or  cities 
or  wuhin  a  mile  of  the  fea,  or  for  the  habitation  of 
labourers  m  mines,  failors,  forefters,  ihepherds,  &c 
and  cottages  erected  by  order  of  jufticcs  of  peace  for 
poor  impotent  people  are  excepted  out  of  the  ftatute. 
The  four  acres  of  land  to  make  it  a  cottage  within  the' 
law  are  to  be  freehold,  and  land  of  inheritance  ;  and 
four  acres  holden  by  copy,  or  for  life  or  lives,  or  for 
any  number  of  years,  will  not  be  fufiicient  to  make  a 


in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  He  lived  but  a 
little  while  to  carry  on  the  difcourfes  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  ;  dying  in  the  prime  of  his 
age  in  1716,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  lovers  of 
the  fciences. 

COTESWOLD,  feveral  fheep-cotes,  and  fheep 
feeding  on  hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cote,  i.  e. 
cafa,  "  a  cottage,"  andiuold,  "  a  place  where  there  is 
no  wood." 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a  very  high  moe  or 
patten  raifed  on  foals  of  cork,  worn  by  the  ancient  ac- 
tors in  tragedy  to  make  them  appear  taller  and  more 
like  the  heroes  they  reprefented  ;  moft  of  whom  were 
fuppofed  to  be  giants.  It  covered  the  greateft  part  of 
the  leg,  and  was  tied  beneath  the  knee.  iEfchylusis 
faid  to  have  invented  the  cothurnus.     See  Buskin. 

COTICE,  or  Cotise',  in  heraldry,  is  the  fourth 
part  of  the  bend  ;  which  with  us  is  feldom  or  ever 
borne   but   in  couples,  with  a  bend    between  them 


COTTON,  in  commerce,  a  foft  downy  fubftance 
found  on  the  gofiypium,  or  cotton-tree.     See  Gossy- 

PIUM. 

Cotton  is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by 
a  mill,  and  then  fpunjmd  prepared  for  all  forts  of  fine 
work,  as  ftockings,  waiftcoats,  quiits,  tapeftry,  cur- 
tains^ &c.  With  it  theylikewife  make  mullin  ;  and 
fometimes  is  is  mixed  with  wool,  fometimes  withfilk, 
and  even  with  gold  itfelf. 

The  fineft  fort  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel, 

Cotton  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in- com- 
merce, and  isdiftinguiihedinto  cotton- wool  and  cotton- 
thread.  The  firft  is  brought  moftly  from  Cyprus,  St 
John  d'Arce,  and  Smyrna-:  the  moft  efteemed  is  white, 
long,  and  foft.  Thofe  who  buy  it  in  bales  ihould  fee 
that  it  has  not  been  wet,  moifture  being  very  prejudi- 
cial to  it. 

Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton  a' ounce. 


whence  probably  the  name  ;.  from   the    French   cote,  and  that  of  Jerufalem,  called  bazas,  are  the  moft  efteem- 

"  fide  ;"  they  being  borne,  as  it  were,  a-fide  of  the  ed;  as  alfo  that  of  the  Weft  India  iflands.     It  is  to  be 

bend. — A  bend  thus  bordered  is  faid  to  be cotifed^cotke..  chofen  white,  fine,   very  dry,  and  evenly  fpun.     The 

He  bears  fable  on  a  bend  cotifed  argent  three  cinque-  other  cotton-threads  are  the  half  bazas,  the  rames,  the 


foils. 

COTILLON, 


the   name  of  a   well-known    brifk 


dance,  in  which  eight  penbns  are  employed.  The  term 
is  French,  and  fignines  an  under-petticoat. 

COTRONE,  a  town  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  fund- 
ing on  the  lite  of  the  ancient  Crocon,  though  not  oc- 
cupying the  fame  extent  of  Ground  :  (See  Croton). 
It  is  fortified  with  iingle  walls,  and  a  caftle  erected  by 
Charles  V..  Its  private  buildings  are  poor  and  fordid, 
the  ftreets  difmal  and  narrow.  Cheefe  and  corn  are 
the  principal  commodities.  For  the  ftowage  of  corn, 
there  are  ranges  of  granaries  in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  the 
annual  export  is  about  200,000  tomoti.  The  cheefe 
is  lolerably  good  ;  but  has  a  great  deal  of  that  hot 
acrid  tafte  fo  common  to  all  cheefe  made  with  goats 
milk.  The  wine  is  not  unpleafant,  and  appears  fuf- 
ceptible  of  improvement  by  better  management  in  the 
making  and  keeping. 

COTT,  a  particular  fort  of  bed-frame,  fufpended 
from  the  beams  of  a  (hip  for  the  officers  to  deep  in 
between  the  decks.  This  contrivance  is  much  more 
convenient  at  fea  than  either  the  hammocks  or    fixed 

cabins  :  being  a  large  piece  of  canvas  fewed  into  the  they  take  three  ells  and  a  half  each  ;  the  breadth  is 
form  of  a  cheft,  about  fix  feet  long,  one  foot  deep,  one  ell  three  inches.  When  the  bag  has  been  well 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.     It  is  extended  by  a     foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  mouth 
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beledin,  and  gondezel ;  the  payas  and  montafiri,  the 
geneguins,  the  baquins,  the  joiTclaifars,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts.  Thofe  of  India,  known  by  the  name  of 
Tutncorin,  Java,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  are  of  four  or 
five  forts,  distinguished  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
They  are  fold  in  bags,  with  a  deduction  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  on  each  of  thofe  of  Tutucorin,  which  are 
the  deareft,  and  two  pounds  on  each  bag  of  the  other 
forts.  For  thofe  of  Fielebas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
Jerufalem,  the  deduction  at  Amfterdam  is  eight  in 
the  hundred  for  the  tare,  and  two  in  the  hundred 
for  weight,  and  on  the  value  one  per  cent,  for  prompt 
payment. 

Cotton  of  Siam,  is  a  kind  of  filky  cotton  in  the  An- 
tilles, lb  called  becaufe  the  grain  was  brought  from 
Siam.  *  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  finenefs,  even  furpaf- 
fing  iilk  in  foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there  pre- 
ferable to  lilk  ones  for  their  luftre  and  beauty.  They 
fell  from  10  to  12  and  15  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  are 
very  few  made  unlefs  for  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  packing  Corrox  as  prat~l';fed  in  the 
Antilles.    The  bags  are  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  of  which 
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of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  polls  fixed  in     he  had  conftructed  to  prepare  the  materials   for  fpin-     Cotton. 


the  ground  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  He  who  packs 
it  goes  into  the  bag,  which  is  fix  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
or  thereabouts,  and  preffes  down  the  cotton,  which  an- 
other hands  him,  with  hands  and  feet  :  obfervingto 
tread  it  equally  every  where,  and  putting  in  but  little 
at  a  time.  The  beft  time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  moift 
weather,  provided  the  cotton  be  under  cover.  The 
bag  mould  contain  from  300  to  320  pounds.  The  tare 
abated  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  hundred.  Cotton 
being  a  production  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
nufactures, it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  our  own 
plantations  that  will  admit  of  it. 

CoTTON-Splnning,   the  art    or  procefs   of  reducing 
cotton- wool  into  yarn  or  thread. 

The  mod  fimple  method  for  this  purpofe,  and  the 
only  one  in  ufe  for  a  long  time  in  Britain,  was  by 
the  hand  upon  the  well-known  doiiieftjc  machine  call- 
ed a  one-thread-wbeel.  But  as  the  demand  for  cotton- 
goods  began  to  increafe,  other  inventions  were  thought 
of  for  expediting  this  part  of  the  manufacture.  About 
50  years  ago,  one  Paul  and  others  of  London  con- 
trived an  engine  for  a  more  eafy  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  fpi nning  cotton,  and  for  which  they  obtained 
a  patent  ;  but  the  undertaking  did  not  prove  fuccefs- 
ful.  Some  years  thereafter,  various  machines  wTere  con- 
structed by  different  perlbns  for  facilitating  the  fpinning 
of  cotton;  but  without  producing  any  very  material 
or  la  (ting  advantage.  At  length,  about  the  year  1  7.S7, 
Mr  James  Hargrave,  a  weaver  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  conitructed  a  machine  by 
which  a  great  number  of  threads  (from  20  to  80)  might 
befpunat  once,  and  for  which  he  obtainedhis  Majefty's 
letters-patent.  This  machine  is  called  a.  Jenny,  and  is 
the  beft  contrivance  for  fpinning  woof or  flonte  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  now  commonly  constructed 
for  84  threads  ;  and  with  it  one  perfon  can  fpin  100 
Englilh  hanks  in  the  day,  each  hank  containing  840 
yards. 

Carding  of  cotton,  as  a  preparation  for  fpinning, 
uled  formerly  to  be  performed  by  the  hand,  with  a 
fingle  pair  of  cards,  upon  the  knee  :  but  this  being  a 
tedious  method,  ill  fuited  to  the  rapid  operations  of 
the  new  fpinning  machines,  other  methods  were  con- 
trived for  affording  a  quicker  and  more  adequate  fup- 
ply.  The  firft  improvement  for  this  purpofe  was 
likewife  made  by  Mr  Hargrave  ;   and  confifted  in  ap- 


mng  :  though  one  of  theie  patents,  being  challenged 
at  law,  was  fet  aiide  fome  years  before  it  expired. 
The  refult  of  Mr  Ark  wright'sdifferent  inventions  and 
improvements  is  a  combinationof  machinery,  by  which 
cotton  is  carded,  roved,  andfpz/71,  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
actnefs,  and  equality  ;  and  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  fpinning  tibarf,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  thefe  improve- 
ments Britain  is  entirely  indebted  for  the  great 
extent  of  its  cotton  manufactures  ;  large  buildings 
having  been  erected  for  that  branch  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  many  of  which  contain  feveral  tliQu- 
fands  of  fpindles,  each  driven  by  one  or  more  large 
water-wheels  ;  and  fome  of  fuch  extent  as  to  fpin  at 
the  rate  of  one  thoufand  yards  of  twift  or  warp  yarn 
in  the  minute. 

Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  different  times, 
and  a  variety  of  improvements  made  by  different  mecha- 
nics and  manufacturers  ;one  of  which  in  particular  we 
mult  not  omit  to  mention.  It  is  called  a  Mule  being  a 
kind  of  mixture  of  machinery  betweenthewtfr/>-machine 
of  Mr  Arkwright  and  the  woo/-machine  or  hand-jenny 
of  Mr  Hargrave,  and  was  alfo  invented  in  Lancalhire. 
This. machine  bids  fair  to  be  of  a  great  ufe  in  fpinning 
cotton  yarn  for  muflins  to  a  degree  of  flnenefs  never 
before  known  in  Britain,  being  nearly  equal  in 
quality  to  thofe  ufually  brought  from  India. 

Cotton  Mills,  are  large  buildings  with  peculiar  ma- 
chinery for  carding,  roving,  and  ipinning  cotton  :  (fee 
the  preceding  article.) — Thefe  were  entirely  unknown 
in  Britain  before  the  different  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  Meifrs  Arkwright  and  Hargrave  ;  iince 
which  time  great  numbers  have  been  erected  in  Eng- 
land, and  feveral  in  Scotland. 

The  firft  erections  of  the  kind  were  by  Meifrs  Ark- 
wright and  Hargrave,  both  in  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham, and  both  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  The  Engines 
were  then  driven  by  horfes  :  but  fince  that  time  they 
have  been  chiefly  erected  upon  water-falls  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;  particularly  the  warp  machines, 
which  are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by  water 
than  any  other.  The  molt  extenfive  of  thefe  is  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  of  Cromford  in  Derbyfhire, 
and  under  the  immediate  inflection  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright.  The  firft  that  was  erected  in  Scotland 
was  for  Mr  Peter  Brotherflon,  under  the  inflection 
plying  two  or  three  cards  to  the  fame  board,  and  fix-     and  direction  of  Mr  John  Hackett  from  Nottingham  ; 


ing  them  to  a  ftool  or  flock  ;  whence  they  obtained  the 
name  of  flock-cards.  With  thefe,  one  woman  could 
perforin  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  as  fhe  could 
do  before  in  the  common  way.  A  ftill  more  expe- 
ditious method  of  carding,  however,  by  what  are  com- 
monly called  cylinder-cards,  was  foon  afterwards  in- 
vented, and  is  that  which  is  nowmoft  commonly  prac- 
tifed  :  but  as  feveral  perfons  lay  claim  to  this  inven- 
tion, it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  to  whom  in  particular 
the  merit  of  it  is  due. 

The  next  and  molt  capital  improvements  which  this 
branch  of  manufacture  received  were  from  Mr  Ark- 
wright, a  native  of  Lancalhire,  now  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright of  Cromford  in  Derbyfhire.  He  firft  brought 
forward  his  new  method  of  fpinning  cotton  in  1768, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1769  ;  he  after- 
Wards,  in  1775,  obtained  a  patent  for  engines  which 
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and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pennycuick  near  Edin- 
burgh. Since  which  time  feveral  have  been  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  Paifley,  Lanark, 
Perth,  &c. 

General  State  of  theCoTTCK  MamtfcElory.  The  fa- 
cilities which  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  had 
fuddenly  acquired,  and  the  iramenfe  capitals  which 
they  have  fo  recently  laid  out  in  expenfive  machinery 
and  other  heavy  eft.ablifhm.ents  for  carrying  on  the 
cotton  trade,  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Above  one  hundred  and  forty  cotton-mills  are 
now  built  in  Great  Britain,  of  whichnearly  two-thirds 
have  been  erected  within  thefe  feven  years.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  above  20,500  hand-mills  or  jennies  for 
fpinning  the  finite  for  the  twitted  yarn  fpun  by  the 
water-mills. 

Above  a  million  of  money  was,  within  this  time, 
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Cotton,    f :ink  in  mills,  hand  engines,  anJ  other  machines,  in 
1  eluding  the  grounds  and  neceflary  buildings. 
Expence  of  water-mills,  -  L.  715,000     o     1 

Ditto  of  hand-jennies,  houfes,  build- 
ings, and  auxiliary  machinery, 
fuppofed  at  leaft,  -  285,000     o     i 
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Total,  -  L.  1,000,000     o     o 

A  power  had  been  alfo  created  of  working  nearly 
two  millions  of  fpindles  ;  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  trained  te  this  bulinefs,  capable  ox  carrying 
the  cotton  manufacture  almoft  to  any.  extent.  In  1 78  7, 
the  power  of  fpindles  capable  of  being  worked  was  ef- 
timated  as  follows : 

In  the  water-mills,  -  -  206,000 

In  the  jennies,         -  -  1,665,100 


Total  fpindles,         1,951, roo 

In  the  branches  applicable  to  rnuflin  and  cailico,  it 
was  calculated  that  employment  was  given  to  100,000 
men  and  women,  and  at  leaft  60,000  children  ;  many  of 
the  latter  having  been  taken  from  different  parilhes  and 
hofpitals  in  Great  Britain. 

The  quantity  of  the  raw  material  of  cotton  wool 
confumed  in  this  manufacture,  which  did  nut  a- 
mount  to  6,000,000 lb.  in  1781,  and  was  only  about 
1 1,000,000 lb.  fix  years  ago,  had  amounted  in  the 
year  1787  to  the  enormous  height  of  22,000,000  lb. 
and  upwards ;  and  the  aftoniihing  rapidity  of  this  in- 
creafe  is  in  fome  meafure  to  be  attributed  to  the  exten- 
fiou  of  thefe  branches  to  the  goods  of  India,  particu- 
larly the  callicoes  and  muflins. 

Britilh  callicoes  were  firft  made  in  Lancaihire  about 
the  year  1772,  but  the  progrefs  was  flow  till  within 
thefe  lafl  12  years.  The  quantity  manufactured  has 
fince  extended  from  about  50,000  to  1,000,000  of 
pieces  made  in  the  courfe  of  a  iingle  year. 

British  muflins  were  not  fuccefsfully  introduced  un- 
til the  year  17?!,  and  were  carried  to  no  great  extent 
until  1785,  after  which  period  the  progrefs  during  two 
years  became  rapid  beyond  all  example.  The  acquiiition 
of  cotton  wool  of  a  fuperior  quality  from  Demerara 
and  the  Brazils,  and  the  improvements  made  in  the 
fpinning  fine  yarns  upon  the  mule  jennies,  had  given  a 
fpring  to  this  branch  of  the  cotton  manufactory,  which 
extended  it  beyond  what  it  was  poflible  to  have  con- 
ceived. Above  half  a  million  pieces  of  rnuflin  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  including  fha wis  and  handkerchiefs,  were 
computed  to  be  annually  made  in  Great  Britain  ;  while 
the  quantity  not  only  increafed  daily  with  the  new  ac- 
ceffion  of  powers  that  were  bttrfting  forth  upon  the 
country,  but  the  quality  was  exceedingly  improved  ;  and 
lince  a  yearly  fupply  of  about  300  bales  of  Eaft  Indian 
cotton  has  been  obtained  by  the  way  of  Oftend,  yarns 
have  been  fpun,  and  muflins  have  been  wove,  equal  to 
any  from  India.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fine  raw 
material  appeared  wanting  to  enable  the  Britilh  manu- 
facturer to  carry  this  branch  to  the  great-ft  extent  ; 
and,  of  all  others,  it  is  that  fpecies  of  cotton  goods 
which  deferves  moft  to  be  encouraged,  becaufe  of  the 
immenfe  return  it  makes  for  labour  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  cotton  manufactory.  Eaft  India 
cotton  wool  has  been  fpun  into  one  pound  of  yarn 
v  mh  five  guineas;  and  when  wove  into  mullin,  and 
afterwards  ornamented  by  children  in  the  tambour,  has 
v  o  l,  V. 


extended  to  the  value  of  L.  15  ;   yielding  a  return  of    Cotto. 
5,900 per  cent,  on  the  raw  material.  .  *-—«*- 

Jiut  the  itate  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  progref- 
hve  and  aftoniihing  increafe  of  this  manufacture,  will 
oe  belt  explained  by  what  follows  : 

Cotton  Wool  ufed  in         Suppofed  Value  when 
the  Manufacture.  manufactured. 

T78r,  lb.   5,101,920  L.  2,000,000 

I7S2,  11,206,810  3,900,000 

*1*1>  9>546,i79  3,200,000 

17-4,  11,280,238  3>9So,ooo- 

17-5,  17,992,838  6;cco,ooo 

1 7^o,  19,151,867  6,500,000 

I7»7>  22,600,000  7,500,000 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  cotton  manu- 
factory till  1 78  7 ;  when,  with  eftablilhments  and  mecha- 
nical powers  capable  of  bringing  forward  immenfe 
quantities  of  goods  into  the  confumption,  this  manu- 
facture was  checked  by  a  great  and  Hidden  reduction 
of  the  prices  of  Eaft  India  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
winch  were  fold  above  20  per  cent,  on  an  average  un- 
der the  loweft  prices  at  which  the  Britilh  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  fell  without  lofs. 

This  conduct  in  the  Eaft  India  Company  quickly 
operated  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Britilh  manu- 
factures ;  and  there  is  no  faying  how  far  thefe  might 
be  reduced,  mould  that  company  be  allowed  to  prefs 
goods  upon  the  market  at  prices  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  original  coft,  and  under  circumftances 
where  the'juft  laws  of  competition  cannot  operate,  and 
where  every  idea  of  protccting-duties  is  annihilated  in 
the  effect  of  the  general  fyftem. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  home-manufacture 
of  this  article,  in  all  its  different  branches,  hasoflate 
revived,  and  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  with  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  manufacturer  than  ever  it  was  before. 
Lavender  Cotton.  Sec  Santolina. 
_  Philofophk  Cotton,  a  name  given  to  the  flowers  of 
zinc,  on  account  of  their  white  colour  and  refemblancc 
to  cotton. 

Flax  made  to  refemble  Cotton.     Sec  Flax. 

SUA  Cotton.     See  Bombax. 

CorroN-Weed.  See  Gnapralitjm. 
_  Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  a  moft  eminent  Eiigliffi  an- 
tiquarian, defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  was  born 
m  1570.  In  his  18th  year  he  began  to  collect  ancient 
records,  charters,  and  o\her  MSS.  Camden,  Selden, 
and  Speed,  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him 
in  their  refpective  works.  He  was  highly  diftingnifli- 
ed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  Janes  I.' who  created 
him  a  baronet.  He  wrote  many  thing-  himfelf  ;  but 
our  principal  obligations  to  him  are  forTiis  valuable  li- 
brary, coniiftlng  of  curious  manufcripts,  Sec.  which 
he  was  forty  years  in  collecting.  At  hC  death  in  16  31, 
he  left  the  property  of  it  to'  his  family,  though  de- 
figued  for  public  ufe.  A  large  acedSon  was  made  to 
this  library  by  private  benefactions  before  the  death  of 
the  founder,  and  afterwards  by  the  purcliafes  of  his 
heirs,  and  donations  of  others,  who  added  to  it  a  great 
number  of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  the  hiflory  and 
antiquities  of  the  Brkifh  nation.  An  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  in 
1700,  for  preferving  it  after  his  deceafe,  under  the 
above  denomination,  for  public  ufe.  It  is  now 
fixed  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,     For  ftatutes  relating 
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Cotton     to  it,    fee    12   and    13   W.  III.  c.   5.    and 
tap.  30. 

Cotton  (Charles),  a  burlefque  poet,  was  defcended 
of  a  good  family,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  His  moft  celebrated  piece  is  Scarronl- 
des,  or  Traveftie  of  the  firfl  and  fourth  books  of  the 
iEneid.  Bat  though,  from  the  title,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  it  an  imitation  of  Scarron's  famous 
Traveftie  of  the  fame  author,  yet,  upon  examination, 
it  would  be  found  greatly  to  excel  not  only  that,  but 
every  other  attempt  of  the  fame  kind  that  hath  been 
hitherto  made  in  any  language.  He  has  alfo  translated, 
feveral  of  Lncian's  dialogues,  in  the  fame  manner,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Scoffer  Scoff' d ; — and  written  an 


] 


COT 


vered  with  a  number  of  ftrong  bony  crafts,  divided 
into  feveral  compartments,  the  ends  of  which  project 
-  lharp  point,  and  form  feveral  echinated  lines 


into 


along  the  back  and  fides  from  the  head  to  the  tail 

3.  The  fcorpius,  or  father-lallier,  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  rocky  coafts  of  Britain  ;  it  lurks  under  Hones 
and  will  take  a  bait.  It  fcldom  exceeds  8  or  9  inches 
in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and  has  a  moit  formi- 
dable appearance,  being  armed  with  vaft  fpines,  which 
it  can  oppofe  to  any  enemy  that  attacks  it,  by  fwelling 
out  its  cheeks  and  gill-covers  to  a  large  fize.  The  ncie 
and  fpace  contiguous  to  the  eyes  are  furnifhed  with 
lhort  lharp  fpines  ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  terminated 
by  exceeding  long  ones,  which  are  both  ftrong  and  very 


other  poem  of  a  more  ferious  kind,  entitled//;*  Won-     lharp  pointed.     The  mouth  is  large;   the  jaws  covered 

with  very  fmall  teeth  ;  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  furnifh- 
ed with  a  triangular  fpot  of  very  minute  teeth.  This 
fpecies  is  very  frequent  in  the  Newfoundland  feas,where 
it  is  caMe&fcotp'mg ;  it  is  alfo  as  common  on  the  coaft  of 
Greenland,  in  deep  water  near  the  fhore.  It  is  a  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  natives,  and  the  foup  made  of  it  is 
faid  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  wholefome. 

COTULA,  may-weed:  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  receptacle  is  almoft  naked;  the  pap- 
pus marginated  ;  the  florets  of  the  difc  quadrifid  ;  of 
the  radius  frequently  none.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all 
of  them  herbaceous  annuals,  riling  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  and  adorned  with  yellow  flowers.  There  are 
none  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  and  moft  of  them 
require  artificial  heat. 

Cotula,  or  Cotyla  a  liquid  meafure  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients. 

Fannius  fays,  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  with  the 
hemina,  which  was  half  a  fextary. 

At  COtylas,  quasft  placiat,  dixijje  llcelit 
Heminas  recepit  giminas  extarias  units. 

Chorier  obferves,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufed  as  a  dry 
meafure  as  well  as  a  liquid  one  ;  from  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  who  in  one  place  mentions  two  cotylas  of 
wine,  and  in  another  two  cotylae  of  bread. 

COTURNIX,  in  ornithology.     See  Tetrao. 

COTYLEDON,  navel-wort  ;  a  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13  th  order,  Succulent  a.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the 
corolla  monopetalous :  there  are  five  nectariferous 
fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  and  five  capfules. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  moft  of  them  hardy  fucculent 
perennials  ;  though  fome  require  to  be  kept  in  a  ftove, 
as  being  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rife  from 
half  a  foot  to  a  yard  and  an  half  high,  and  are  adorn- 
ed with  yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels.  They  are 
eafily  propagated  either  by  feed  or  cuttings  of  their 
branches. 

COTYLEDONES,  in  anatomy,  are  certain  glan- 
dular bodies,  adhering  to  the  chorion  of  fbme  animals. 

Cotyledones,  in  botany,  the  perifhable  porous 
fide-lobes  of  the  feed,  which  involve,  and  for  fome 
time  furnifli  nourishment  to  the  embryo  plant.  See 
Botany,  p.  435. 

COTYTTO,  the  goddefs  of  all  debauchery.     Her 
feftivals  called  Cotyttia  were  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c.  during  the  night. 
Her  priefts  were  called  bapta,  and  nothing  but  debau- 
chery 


ders  of  the  Peak.  The  exact  period  of  either  Mr 
Cotton's  birth  or  his  death,  is  no-where  recorded  ; 
but  it  is  probable  the  latter  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  Neither  is  it  better  known  what 
his  circumftances  were  with  refpect  to  fortune  ;  they 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  ealy,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  turn  of  his  writings,  which  is  fuch  as  feems 
fcarcely  poifible  for  any  one  to  indulge  whole  mind 
was  not  perfectly  at  eafe.  Yet  there  is  one  anecdote 
told  of  him,  which  feems  to  (how  that  his  vein  of  hu- 
mour could  not  reflrain  itfelf  on  any  conlideration, 
viz.  that  in  confequence  of  a  fingle  couplet  in  his  Vir- 
gil  Traveftie,  wherein  he  has  made  mention  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  ruff  worn  by  a  grandmother  of  his  who 
lived  in  the  Peak,  he  loft  an  eftate  of  L.  400  per  an- 
num ;  the  old  lady,  whofe  humour  and  tefty  difpoli- 
tion  he  could  by  no  means  have  been  a  ftranger  to, 
being  never  able  to  forgive  the  liberty  he  had  taken 
with  her  ;  and  having  her  fortune  wholly  at  her  dif- 
pofal,  although  (he  had  before  made  him  her  fole  heir, 
altered  her  will,  and  gave  it  away  to  an  abfolute 
ftranger. 

COTTUS,  or  Bull-head,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge- 
nus belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is 
broader  than  the  body,  and  the  gill  membrane  has  fix 
rays.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  the  moft  remarkable 
are, 

1.  The  gobio,  or  river-bull  head,  is  very  common 
in  all  our  clear  brooks  :  it  lies  almoft  always  at  the 
bottom,  either  on  the  gravel  or  under  a  ftone  :  it  de- 
pofits  its  fpawn  in  a  hole  which  it  forms  among  the 
gravel,  and  quits  it  with  great  reluctance.  It  feeds  on 
water  infects.  This  fifh  feldom  exceeds  the  length  of 
three  inches  and  an  half :  the  head  is  large,  broad, 
flat,  and  thin  at  its  circumference,  being  well  adapted 
for  infiniaating  itfelf  under  ftones :  on  the  middle  part 
of  the  covers  of  the  gills  is  a  fmall  crooked  fpine  turn- 
ing inwards.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall :  the  irides 
yellow  :  the  body  grows  flender  towards  the  tail,  and 
is  very  fmooth.  The  colour  of  this  fifh  is  as  difagree- 
able  as  its  form,  being  dufky,  mixed  with  a  dirty  yel- 
low ;  the  belly  is  whitifh.  The  tafte,  however,  is  ex- 
cellent. 

2.  The  cataphractus,  armed  bull-head,  or  pogge,  is 
very  common  on  moft  of  the  Britifh  coafts.  It  feldom 
exceeds  five  inches  and  an  half  in  length  ;  and  even 
feldom  arrives  at  that  fize.  The  head  is  large,  bony, 
and  very  rugged  :  the  end  of  the  nofe  is  armed  with 
four  fhort  upright  fpines  :  on  the  throat  are  a  number 
of  fhort  white  beards  :  the  body  is  octogoeal,  and  co- 


C  O  V 


Cciuh  cheiy  and  wantonnefs  prevailed  at  the  celebration.  A 
i  fellival  of  the  fame  name  was  obicrved  in  Sicily,  where 
Covenant.  tjie  yotarieg  0f  the  o-.jddefs  carried  about  boughs  huntr 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful  for  any  per- 
fon  to  pluck  off.  It  was  a  capital  purdihmeut  to  re- 
veal whatever  was  I'ten  or  done  at-  thefe  facred  fefti- 
vals.  It  coil  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unfeafonable  re- 
flection upon  them.  The  goddefs  Cotytto  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  lame  as  Proferpine. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  denotes  a  lay,  or  impref- 
fion  of  colour,  whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the 
painter  covers  his  canvas,  wall,  wainfcot,  or  "other 
matter  to  be  painted. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lay  or  impreflion  on  any 
thing,  to  make  it  firm  and  confident,  or  to  fcreen  it 
from  the  weather. 

Paintings  are  covered  with  a  couch  of  varnilh;  a 
canvas  to  be  painted  mult  firft  have  two  couches  of 
fize,  before  the  colours  be  laid  ;  two  or  three  couches 
of  white  lead  are  laid  on  wood,  before  the  couch  of 
gold  be  applied :  the  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch  of 
water  and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather,  before  they 
apply  the  gold  or  filver  leaf. 

The  gold  wire- drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for 
the  gold  or  filver  leaf  wherewith  they  cover  the  mafs 
to  be  gilded  or  fdvered,  before  they  draw  it  through 
the  iron  that  is  to  give  it  its  proper  thicknefs. 

The  gilders  ufe  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
filver  leaves  applied  on  the  metals  in  gilding  or  filver- 
in£.     Each  couch  of  gold  is   but  one  leaf,  or  two  at 
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not  perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  action  of  cove-  Covenant 
nant  is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach  Coventry. 
of  them.  *— — v ■ 

Covenant,  in  eccleiiaflical  hiftory,  denotes  a  con- 
tract or  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scotch  in  the 
year  1638,  for  maintaining  their  religion  free  from  in- 
novation. In  1581,  the  general  aflembly  of  Scotland 
drew  up  a  confeflion  of  faith,  or  national  covenant, 
condemning  epifcopal  government,  under  the  name  of 
hierarchy,  which  was  figned  by  James  I.  and  which  he 
enjoined  on  all  his  fubjects.  It  was  again  fubferibed 
in  1590  and  1596.  The  fubfeription  was  renewed  in 
1638,  and  the  fubXcribers  engaged  by  oath  to  main- 
tain religion  in  the  fame  ftate  as  it  was  in  1580,  and 
to  reject,  all  innovations  introduced  fince  that  time. 
This  oath  annexed  to  the  confeflion  of  faith  received 
the  name  of  the  covenant ;  as  thofe  who  fubferibed  it 
were  called  covenanters. 

Covenant,  in  theology,  is  much  ufed  in  connec- 
tion with  other  terms  ;  as,  1  The  Covenant  of  Grace 
is  that  which  is  made  between  Cod  and  thofe  who  be- 
lieve the  gofpel,  whereby  they  declare  their  fribjec- 
tion  to  him,  and  he  declares  his  acceptance  of  them 
and  favour  to  them.  The  gofpel  is  fometimes  deno- 
minated a  covefiant  of  grace,  in  oppofition  to  the  Mo- 
faic  law.  2.  Covenant  of  Redemption  denotes,  a  mutual 
ftipulation,  tacit  or  exprefs,  between  Chrift  and  the 
father,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  finners  by  him, 
previous  to  any  act  on  Chrift's  part  under  the  charac- 
ter of  Mediator.      3.   Covenant  of  Works  fignlfies,  in 


molt,  and  each  of  filver  three  to  gild  :  if  the  gilding     the  language  of  fome  divines,  any  covenant  whereby 


be  hatched,  there  are  required  from  eight  to  twelve 
couches  ;  and  only  three  or  four  if  it  be  without 
hatching.  To  filver  there  ate  required  from  four  to 
ten  couches,  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

CoocH-Gra/s,  in  botany.     See  Triticum. 

COUCH  ANT,  in  heraldry,  is  under  flood  of  a  lion, 
or  other  beaft,  when  lying  down,  but  with  his  head 
raifed  ;  which  diftinguiihes  the  pofture  of  couchant 
from  dormant,  wheiein  he  is  fuppofed  quite  ftretched 
out  and  aik ep. 

COUCHE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing  lying 
along:  thus,  chevron-couch i,  is  a  chevron  lying  fide- 
ways,  with  the  two  ends  on  each  fide  of  the  lhield, 
which  Ihould  properly  reit  on  the  bafe. 


God  requires  perfect  obedience  from  his  creatures,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  no  exprefs  provifion  for  the 
pardon  of  offences  to  be  committed  againft  the  pre- 
cepts of  it,  on  the  repentance  of  fuch  fuppofed  offend- 
ers, but  pronounces  a  fentence  of  death  upon  them  ; 
fuch,  they  fay,  was  the  covenant  made  with  Adam  in 
a  ftate  of  innocence,  and  that  made  with  Ifrael  at 
Mount  Sinai. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  eftablifhed  in  the 
year  1643,  and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  It  was  fworn  and  fubferibed  by 
many  in  both  nations  ;  who  hereby  folemnly  abjured 
popery  and -prelacy,  and  combined  together  for  their 
mutual  defence.     It  was  approved  by  the  parliament 


COUCHEIi,  or  Courcher,  in  Englilh  ftatutes,  is     and  aflembly  at  Weftminiiter,  and  ratified  by  the  ge- 


ufed  for  a  factor,  or  one  that  continues  in  fome  place 
or  country  for  traffic;  as  formerly  in  Gafcoign,  for 
the  buying  of  wines.     Anno  37,  Edw.  III.  c.  16. 

Couch  er  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  general  book  in  which 
any  religions  houfe  or  corporation  regi  ;er  their  parti- 
cular acts.     Anno  3  and  4.  Edw.  VI.  c.  to. 

COUCHING  of  a  Cataract,  in  forgery-.  See 
Surg  ery-  Index. 

COVE,  a  fmall  creek  or  bay,  where  boats  and  fmall 
veflels  may  ride  at  anchor,  iheltered  from  the  wind  and 
fea. 

COVENANT,  in  law,  is  the  confent  and  agree- 
ment of  two  or  more  perfons  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  fome 
act,  or  thing,  contracted  between  them.  Alio  it  is 
the  declaration  the  parties  make,  that  they  will  fland 
to  fuch  agreement,  relating  to  lands  or  other  things  ; 
and  is  created  by  deed  in  writing,  fealed  and  executed 
by  the  parties,  otherwife  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
ttoiitract  as  incident  thereto.     And  if  the  perfons  do 


neral  aflembly  of  Scotland  in  1645.  King  Charles  II. 
difapproved  of  it  when  he  furrendered  hhnfelf  to 
the  Scots  army  in  1646  :  but  in  1650  he  declared 
his  approbation  both  of  this  and  the  national  covenant 
by  a  foiemn  oath  ;  and  in  Auguft  of  the  fame  year, 
made  a  farther  declaration  at  Dunfermline  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  which  was  alfo  renewed  on  occafion  of  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1651.  The  covenant  was  ra- 
tified by  parliament  in  this  year,  and  the  fubfeription 
of  it  required  by  every  member,  without  which  the 
conftitution  of  the  parliament  was  declared  null  and 
void.  It  produced  a  feries  of  diffractions  in  the  fub- 
fequent  hiftory  of  that  country,  and  was  voted  iilegal 
by  parliament,  and  provifion  made  againft  it.  Stat.  14. 
Car.  II.  c.  4» 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  m  Jewifli  antiquity.  See  Ark. 

COVENTPcY,  a  town  of  Warwickfhire,  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  in  W.  Long.  1.  26.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It 
is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  fupppofed  to  derive  its  name 

3  Q^2  from 
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Coventry,  from    a    convent    formerly   fituated  here.      Leofric, 

' v eari  0f  Mercia,  who  rebuilt  the  religious  houfe  after 

it  had  been  deilroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  was  lord 
of  the  place  about  the  year  1040,  is  laid,  upon  fome 
provocation,  to  have  luaded  them  with  heavy  taxes. 
Being  importuned  by  his  lady,  Godiva,  to  remit  them, 


he  confentet 


upon 


condition  that  Ihe  lhould  ride  na- 


ked through  the  town,  which  he  little  imagined  lhe 
would  ever  comply  with.  But  he  found  himfelf  mis- 
taken :  for  lhe  accepted  the  offer,  and  rode  through 
the  town  with  her  long  hair  fcattered  ail  over  her  bo- 
dy ;  having  firft  enjoined  the  citizens  not  to  venture, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  look  out  as  ihe  palled.  It  is  laid, 
however,  that  a  certain  taylor  could  not  help  peep- 
inp- ;  and  to  this  day  there  is  an  effigy  of  him  at  the 
window  whence  he  looked.  To  commemorate  this 
extraordinary  tranfaclion,  and  out  of  refpect  to  the 
memory  of  their  patronefs,  the  citizens  make  a  procei- 
fion  every  year,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman 
011  horfeb'ack.  After  Leofric's  death,  the  earls  of 
Chester  became  lords  of  the  city,  and  granted  it  many 
privileges.  At  length  it  was  annexed  to  the  earldom 
of  Cornwal  ;  and  growing  considerable,  had  divers 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  feveral 
kings  ;  particularly  that  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs  by 
Edward  III.  ;  and  Henry  VI.  made  it,  in  conjunclion 
with  fome  other  towns  and  villages,  a  diitiiict  county, 
independent  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  after- 
Wards  Edward  IV.  for  their  diiloyalty,  deprived  them 
of  their  liberties,  which  were  not  restored  till  they 
had  paid  a  fine  of  500  merks.  By  a  charter  from 
James  I.  an  alderman  is  allotted  to  each  ward,  with 
the  powers  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  city 
and  its  liberties.  The  walls  were  ordered  ro  be  de- 
molilhed  at  the  restoration. ;  and  now  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  the  gates,  which  are  very  lofty.  Coven- 
try is  noted  for  the  two  parliaments  which  were  held 
ki  it ;  the  one  called  the  parliament  of  Dunces,  and  the 
other  of  Devils.  The  former  was  fo  called  on  account 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  lawyers ;  and  the  attainders  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick, 
and  March,  procured  the  other  the  epithet  of  Devils. 
The  town-houfe  of  Coventry  is  much  admired  for  its 
painted  windows  representing  feveral  kings  and  others 
that  have  been  benefactors  to  the  city.  The  chief  ma- 
nufactures carried  on  here  are  temmies  and  ribbands. 

Coventry  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives 
title  of  earl  to  an  ancient  family  of  the  fame  name — 
Coventry  is  a  bifhop's  fee.  The  bhhopric  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ofwy  king  cf  Mercia,  in  the 
year  656  or  657;  and  although  it  hath  a  double  name, 
yet,  like  Bath  and  Wells,  it  is  a  single  diocefe.  It  was 
fo  extremely  wealthy,  that  king  Offa,  by  the  favour  of 
pope  Adrian,  constituted  it  an  archiepifcopal  fee  ;  but 
this  title  was  laid  afide  on  the  death  of  that  king.  In 
1075,  Peter,  the  34th  bifhop,  removed  the  fee  to  Che- 
fter. In  1 102,  Robert  de  Limfey,  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceifor,  removed  it  to  Coventry;  and  Hugo  Movant, 
the  41ft  bifhop,  removed  it  back  to  Litchfield,  but 
with  great  opppoiition  from  the  monks  of  Coventry. 
The  difpute  was  finally  fettled  in  a  manner  nearly  ii- 
milar  to  that  which  is  mentioned  between  Bath  and 
Wells.  Here  it  was  agreed  that  the  bifhop  fhould  be 
ftyled  from  both  places,  and  that  Coventry  fhould 
have  the  precedence  ;  that  they  fhould  choofe  the  bi- 


\    ]  c  o  u 

fhop  alternately ;  and  that  they  fhould  both  make  one   Co-verfed 
chapter  to  the  bifhop,  in  which  the  prior  of  Coventry  || 

fhould  be  the  chief  man.  Matters  continued  thus  till  Covin. 
the  Reformation,  when  the  priory  of  Coventry  be-  "^ 
ing  dislblved  by  king  Henry  VIII.  the  ftyle  of  the  bi- 
fhop continued  as  before.  But  an  ad  or  parliament 
palled  33d  of  king  Henry  Vill.  to  make  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Litchfield  one  fole  chapter  to  the  bi- 
fhop. This  fee  hath  given  three  faints  to  the  church,, 
and  to  the  nation,  one  lord  chancellor,  three  lord  trea- 
surers, three  presidents  of  Wales,  one  chancellor  to  the 
univeriity  of  Cambridge,  and  one  master  of  the  Ward- 
roue,  the  old  church  built  by  king  Cfwy  being  ta- 
ken down  by  Roger  de  Clinton,  the  37th  biihop,  he 
built  tlie  beautiful  fabric  that  now  stands  in  114S,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Chad.  Du- 
ring the  grand  i-ebeiliou,  the  church  suffered  much  ; 
but,  loon  aiicr  the  Restoration,  it  was  repaired  and 
beautified,  this  diocefe  contains  the  whole  counties 
of  Stafford  and  Derby  (except  two  parilh.es  of  the 
former),  the  largest  part  of  Warwickihire,  and  near 
only  one  half  of  Shropshire,  in  which  are  555  pariihes, 
of  which  250  are  impropriate,  it  hath  four  archdea- 
conries, viz.  Stafford,  Derby,  Coventry,  and  Shrewfbu- 
ry.  it  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  L.  559  :  18  :  23, 
and  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  L.  2800.  The 
clergy's  tenth  is  L.  590  :  16  :  11:.  To  this  cathe- 
dral belong  a  bishop,  a  dean,  a  precentor,  a  chancel- 
lor, a  treasurer,  four  archdeacons,  twenty-feven  pre- 
bendaries, five  priest  vicars,  feven  lay  clerks,  or  fing- 
ing  men,  eight  choristers,  and  other  under  officers  and 
fervants. 

CO- VERSED  sine,  in  geometry,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  veiled  line 
is  taken  from  it.     See  Geometry. 

COVERT,  in  law. — Feme  Covert  denotes  a  woman 
married,  and  fo  covered  by,  or  under  the  protection  of, 
her  hufband. 

CovERT-way,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  afpac* 
of  ground,  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the 
half  moons  and  other  works  towards  the  country.  It 
has  a  parapet  raifed  on  a  level,  together  with  its  ban- 
quets and  glacis.     See  Fortification. 

COVERTURE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  a  married  women,  wiio  is  under  the  power 
of  her  hufband,  and  therefore  caWz&fewjue  convert. 

•COUGH,  in  medicine.  See  [Lidex  subjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

Cough,  in  farriery.     See  Farriery,   §  vi. 

Couch,  called  the  husk,  is  adifeafe  to  which  young 
bullocks  are  subject.  In  this  diforder  the  wind-pipe 
and  its  branches  are  loaded  with  small  taper  worms. 
Farmers  count  thedifeafe  incurable;  but  fumigations 
with  mercurials,  as  cinnabar,  or  with  fcetids,  as  tobac- 
co, might  prove  ferviceable. 

COUHAGE,  or  si  inking-beans  ;  akindofkid- 
ney-beans  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  they 
are  ufed  as  a  cure  for  the  dropfy.  The  down  growing 
on  the  outfide  of  the  pod  is  fo  pointed  as,  like  a  nettle, 
to  it  ing  thefilefh,  though  not  with  fo  painful  a  fenfa- 
tion.  This,  by  a  corruption  of  the  word,  is  called 
cowitch.     The  plant  is  a  fpecies  of  Dolichos. 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compact  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  perfonj 

As, 


Coving 

I    . 
Council. 


Blachfr. 
Cammint. 
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As,  if  a  tenant  for  life  confpire  with  another,  that  this 
other  fhall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds,  in 
prejudice  of  him  in  reverlion.  Dr  Skinner  takes  the 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  conventum,  and 
therefore  writes  it  coven.     See  Conspiracy. 

COVING,  in  building,  is  when  hoTes  are  built 
projecting  over  the  ground  plot,  and  the  turned  pro- 
jechire  arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plaftered. 

COVIN  US,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  chariot, 
in  which  the  Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  to  light  in  battles. 

COUL.  or  Cowl.     See  Cowl. 

COULTER,  in  hufoandry,  and  iron-inftrument, 
fixed  in  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and  ferving  to  cut  the 
edge  of  each  farrow.     See  Agriculture. 


] 
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COUNCIL,  or  Counsel, 


in  a  general  fenfe, 


an 


aflembly  of  divers  coniiderable  perfons  to  concert  mea- 
fures  relative  to  the  ftate. 

In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  to  affiff.  the  king  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  duties,  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity, 
and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  hath  afiigned  him 
adiverlity  of  councils  to  advifewith.- 

t.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  high  court  of  parliament. 
See  Parliament. 

2.  The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  here- 
ditary ccunfellors  of  the  crown  ;  and  may  be  called  to- 
gether by  the  king,  to  impart  their  advice  in  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  the  realm,  either  in  time  of  par- 
liament, or,  which  hath  been  their  principal  ufe,  when 
there  is  no  parliament  in  beino:.     Accordingly,   Brac- 


yet  in  cafes  of  emergency,    princes-  hav«    at ■  fivcral    C3w«!e& 

times  thought  proper  to  call  tor,  and  confult  as   many 

of  the  nobility  as  could  eafily  be  brought  together  : 
as  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  king  james-ll.  after 
the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  hi mfelf,  before  he  called  the  conven- 
tion parliament  which  afterwards  called  him  to  the 
throne. 

Beiides  this  general  meeting,  it  is  nfually  looked 
upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  of  the 
realm,  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay 
betore  him  wuh  decency  and  refpect  fuch  matters  as 
he  fliall  judge  of  importance  to  uie  public  weal.  And 
therefore,  in  the  reign  cf  Edward  II.  it  was  made  ari 
article  of  impeachment  in  parliament  ;  s  the  two 
Hugh  Spencers,  father  and  ion,  for  which  they  were 
baniihed  the  kingdom,  •<  that  they  by  their  evil  covin 
would  not  fuffer  the  great  men  of  the  dm,  the 
king's  good  connfellors,  to  fpeak  with  the  king,  or  to 
come  near  him  ;  btit  only  in  prefence  and  hearing  of 
faid  Hugh  the  father  and  Hugh  the  ion,  or  orie  df 
them,  and  at  their  will,  and  according  to  fuch  things 
as  pleafed  them." 

3.  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king,  are,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law,  for  law-matters.  And  this  appears  lrequently 
in  the  Englifh  llatutes,  particularly  14  Edward  III. 
c.  5.  and  in  other  books  of  law.  So  that  when  the 
king's  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it   muft  be  de- 


ton,  {peaking  of  the  nobility  of  his   time,  fays,   they     fined,  particularized,  attd  m\&c?ik.oo&}fecttndumJ&bjec<- 


might  properly  be  called  "  confides  aconlulendo  ;  re 
ges  enim  tales  fibi  affociant  ad  confulendum."  And  in 
the  law-books  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  peers  are  crea- 
ted for  two  reafons  :  1.  Ad  confulendum,  2.  Ad  defen* 
dendum,  regem:  for  which  reafons  the  law  gives  them 
certain  great  and  high  privileges  ;  fuch  as  freedom 
from  arrefts,  &c.  even  when  no  parliament  is  fitting  ; 
becaufe  the  law  intends,  that  they  are  always  aflifting 
the  king  with  their  counfel  for  the  common-wealth, 
or  keeping  the  realm  in  fifety  by  their  prowefs  and 
valour. 


tarn  materiem ;  "  according  to  the  fubjtct  matter  :" 
and  if  the  fiibjecr.be  of  a  legal  nature,  then  by  the 
king's  council  is  underftood  his  council  for  matters  of 
law;  namely,  his  judges.  Therefore,  when  by  fistute 
16  Richard  II.  c.  5.  it  was  made  a  high  offence  to  im- 
port into  England  any  papal  bulls,  or  other  pre- 
cedes from  Rome  ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  the  of- 
fenders fliould  be  attached  by  their  bodies,  and 
brought  before  the  king  and  his  council  to  anfwer  for 
fuch  offence  ;  here,  by  the  expreflion  of  king's  council, 
were  understood  the  king's  judges  of  his  courts  ofjuf- 


Inftances  of  conventions  of  the  peers,  to  advife  the  tice,  thefubject-matter  being  legal  :  this  being  the  ge- 

king  have  been  in  former  times  very  frequent  ;  though  neral  way  of  interpreting  the  word  council. 

now.  fallen  into  difufe,  by  reafon  of  the  more  regular  4.  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king 

meetings  of  parliament.     Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  us  an  is  his  privy  council,  which  is  generally,  by  way  of  eiiii- 

extract  of  a  record,   5  Henry  IV.  concerning  an  ex-  nence,  called  the  Council.    For  an  account  of  its  conlli* 

change  of  lands  between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Nor-  tution  and  powers,  fee  the  article  Fjun  -Council. 

thumberland,  wherein  the  value  of  each  was  agreed  AulicCouxc/L.     SeeAuLic. 

to  be  fettled  by  advice  of  parliament   (if  any  fhould  Common  Council,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  a  court 

be  called  before  the  feaft  of  St  Lucia),  or  other  wife  wherein  are  made  all  bye-laws  which  bind  the  citizens, 

by  advice  of  the  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king  It  confifts,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  honfes  ;  an  tip- 

promifes  to  affemble  before  the  faid  feaft,  in  cafe  no  per  compofed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen;  and  a 

parliament  {hall  be  called.     Many  other  inftances  of  lower,  of  a  number  of  common-council   men,  chofen 

this  kind  of  meeting  are  to  be  found  under  the  ancient  by  the  feveral  wards,  as  reprefeutatives  of  the  body  of 

kings  :   though  the  formal  method  of  convoking  them  the  citizens. 

had  been  fo  long  left  off,  that  when  king  Charles  I.  in  Council  of  War,  an  aflembly  of  the  principal  offi- 

1640,  ifliied  ont  writs  under  the  great  feal,  to  call  a  cers  of  an  army  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  thege- 

councilof  all  the  peers  of  England,  to  meet  and  attend  neral  or  admiral  to  concert  meafures  for  their  conduct 

his  majefty  at  York,  previous   to  the  meeting  of  the  with  regard  to  fieges,  retreats,  engagements,  &c. 

long  parliament,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as  Council,  in  church  hiflory,  an  aflembly  of  prelates 


anew  invention,  not  before  heard  of;  that  is,  as  he 
explains  himfelf,  fo  old,  that  it  had  not  been  practifed 
in  fome  hundreds  of  years.  But  though  there  had  not 
for  fo  long  before  been  an  inftance,  nor  has  there  been 
any  fince,  of  affembling  them  in  fo  folemn  a  manner, 


and  doctors,  met  for  the  regulating  matters  relating  to 
the  doctrine  or  difcipline  of  the  church. 

National Council,  is  an  aflembly  of  prelates  of  a 
nation  under  their  primate  or  patriarch. 

Oecumenical  or  General Council,!*  an  aflcm  bly  which 

reprefents 


c  o  u 
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Council. 

Uouufel. 


BlacM. 
Comment. 


represents  the  whole  body  of  theuniverfal  church.  The 
Romanifts  reckon  eighteen  of  them  ;  Bullinger,  in  his 
treatife  de  Conciliis,  fix  ;  Dr  Prideaux,  feven  ;  and 
bifnop  Beveridge  has  increafed  the  number  to  eight, 
which,  he  fays,  are  all  the  general  councils  which  have 
ever  been  held  Jince  the  time  of  the  firft  Chriftian  em- 
peror. They  are  as  follows  :  i.  The  council  of  Nice, 
held  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  on  account 
of  the  herefy  of  Arius.  2.  The  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, called  under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of 
Theodolius  the  Great,  for  much  the  fame  end  that  the 
former  council  was  Summoned.  3.  The  council  of 
Ephefus,  convened  by  Theodolius  the  younger  at  the 
Suit  of  Neftorius.  4.  The  council  of  Calcedon,  held 
in  the  reign  of  Martianus,  which  approved  of  the  Eu- 
rychian  hereSy.  5.  The  Second  council  oS  Constanti- 
nople, aflembled  by  the  emperor  JuStinian,  condemned 
the  three  chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Theodo- 
ras of  MopfueStia,  having  firft  decided  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  anathematize  the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  they  likewife  condemned  the  Several  errors  of  O- 
rigen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
pre-exiftence  of  fouls.  6.  The  third  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, held  by  the  command  of  Co.nftantius  Po- 
gonatus  the  emperor,  in  which  they  received  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  fivefirft  general  conncils,  and  particularly 
that  againft  Origen  andTheodorus  of  MopfueStia.  7.  The 
Second  Nicene  council.  8.  The  fourth  council  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  aflembled  when  Louis  II.  was  emperor  of  the 
Weft.  The  regulations  which  they  made  are  contained 
in  twenty-Seven  canons,  the  heads  of  which  are  fet 
down  by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred. 

COUNSEL,  in  a  general  SenSe,  Signifies  advice  or 
instruction  how  to  behave  in  any  difficult  matter. 

Counsel,  or  Advocates,  in  Englifh  courts  of  law,  are 
of  two  Species  or  degrees  ;  Barristers  and  Ser- 
jeants.    See  theSe  articles  ;  alSo  Advocate. 

From  both  theSe  degrees  Some  are  uSually  Selected 
to  be  his  majesty's  counSel,  learned  in  the  law  ;  the  two 
principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attorney-general,  and 
folicitor-general.  The  firft  king's  counSel,  under  the  de- 
gree of  ferjeant,  was  Sir  Frances  Bacon,  who  was  made 
So  honoris  caitfa,  without  either  patent  or  fee  :  So  that 
the  firft  of  the  modern  order  (who  are  now  the  Sworn. 
Servants  of  the  crown,  with  a  Standing  Salary)  Seems  to 
have  been  Sir  Francis  North,  afterwards  lord  keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  to  King  Charles  II.  Thefe  king's 
counfel  anfwer,  in  Some  degree,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
revenue,  advocaiififci,  among  the  Romans.  For  they 
inuft  not  be  employed  in  any  cauSc  againft  the  crown 
without  Special  licenfe  ;  in  which  restriction  they  agree 
with  the  advocates  of  the  fife  :  but,  in  the  imperial 
law,  the  prohibition  was  carried  Still  farther,  and  per- 
haps wis  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  fovercign  ;  for, 
excepting  Some  peculiar  caulcs,  the  fifcal  advocates 
were  not  permitted  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  private 
Suits  between  Subjeft  and  Subject.  A  cuftom  has  of 
late  years  prevailed  of  granting  letters  patent  of  pre- 
cedence to  Such  bairillers  as  the  crown  thinks  proper 
to  honour  with  that  mark  of  distinction  :  whereby  they 
are  incited  to  Rich  rank  and  preaudience  as  are  align- 
ed in  their  respective  patents  ;  Sometimes  next  after 
the  king's  attorney-general,  but  uuially  next  after  his 

ijefty's  counfel  next  being.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
queen's  attorney  and  foliciwor-general,  rank  promifcu- 


oufly  with  the  king's  counfel  ;  and,  together  with  Counfel 
them,  lit  within  the  bar  of  their  respective  courts  :  but  II 
receive  no  Salaries,  and  are  not  Sworn  ;  and  therefore  Count, 
are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  againft  the  crown. 
And  all  other  Serjeants  and  barristers  indiscriminately, 
(except  in  the  court  of  common- pi c2s^  where  only 
Serjeants  are  admitted),  may  take  upon  them  the  pro- 
tection and  defence  of  any  Suitors,  whether  plaintiff 
or  dependent  ;  who  are  therefore  called  their  clients  ; 
like  the  dependents  on  the  ancient  Roman  orators. 
Thefe  indeed  practifed  gratis,  for  honour  merely,  or 
at  molt  for  the  fake  of  gaining  influence  :  and  fo  like- 
wife  it  is  eitablilhed  with  us,  that  a  counSel  can  main- 
tain no  action  tor  his  fees  ;  which  are  given,  not  as 
locaiio  velconduClio,  but  as  quiddam  honorarium  ;  not  as 
a  Salary  or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  coun- 
sellor cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his  re- 
putation ;  as  is  alSo  laid  down  with  regard  to  advocates 
in  the  civil  law,  whofe  honorarium  was  directed,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  not  to  exceed  in  any  caSe  io,coo 
SeSterces,  or  about  L.  80  of  Englifh  money.  And  in 
order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  fpeech  in  the  law- 
ful defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
check  the  unfeemly  licentioufnefs  of  proftitute  and  il- 
liberal men  (a  few  of  whom  may  fometimes  infmuate 
themfelves  even  into  themoft  honourable  profefiions), 
it  hath  been  holden  that  a  counSel  is  not  anlwerable  for 
any  matter  by  him  fpoken,  relative  to  the  caufe  in 
hand,  and  fuggefted  in  the  client's  instructions  ;  aitho' 
it  fhould  reflect  upon  the  reputation  oS  another,  and 
even  prove  abSolmeiy  groandlefsj  but  iS  he  mentions 
an  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  upon  inftrne- 
tions,  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  he  is 
then  liable  to  an  action  from  the  party  injured.  And 
counfel  guilty  of  deceit  and  colluliou  are  pimifhable  by 
the  ftatute  Wettm.  1.  3  Edw.  1.  c.  28.  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  perpetual  lilence  in  the 
courts  :  a  punilhn  cut  Still  Sometimes  inflicted  SorgroSs 
misdemeanours  in  practice. 

COUNSELLOR,  in  general,  a  perSon  who  adviSes 
another  :  thus  we  Say,  a  counsellor  at  law,  a  privy 
counSellor,  &c. 

Cqua.-ellcr  at  Law,  a  perSon  retained  by  a  client 
to  plead  his  csufe  in  a  public  court  of  judicature.  See 
Advocate, Barrister,  Counsel,  andSERjEANT. 

F rhy -Counsellor.     See   Piuvr-Council. 

COUNT,  (Copies),  a  nobleman  who  poffeffes  a 
domain  erected  into  a  county.     See  Viscount. 

Englifh  and  Scottish  counts  we  diftinguifh  by^  the 
title  of  earls  ;  foreign  ones  ftill  retain  their  proper 
name.  The  dignity  of  a  count  is  a  medium  between 
that  of  a  duke  and  a  barron — According  to  the  modern 
ufe,  moft  plenipotentiaries  and  ambafladors  ailiime  the 
title  of  courts,  though  they  have  no  county  ;  as  the 
count  d'Avaux,  Sec. 

Anciently,  all  generals,  counfellors,  judges,  and  fe- 
cretaries  of  cities  under  Charlemagne,  were  called 
coiaits ;  the  diftinguiiliing  character  of  a  duke  and 
count  being  this,  that  the  latter  had  but  one  town  un- 
der him  but  the  former  feveral. 

A  count  has  a  right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet, 
adorned  with  three  precious  Stones,  and  Surmounted 
with  three  large  pearls,  whereof"  thoSe  in  the  middle 
and  extremities  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the 
reft. 

Counts 
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Count.         Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or  of  the 

— v-— '  emperor's  retinue,  and  had  their  name  comites,  a  comi- 

tando,  or  a  commeando  :  hence  thofe  who  were  always 

in  the  palace,  or  at  the  emperor's  fide,  were    called 

counts  palatini,  or  comites  a  latere.      See  Palatine. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  comites  among 
the  Romans  was  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  who  ac- 
companied the  proconfuls  and  propraetors  into  the  pro- 
vinces, there  to  ferve  the  commonwealth;  as  the  tri- 
bunes, prsefects,  fcribes,  &c. 

Under  the  emperors,  comites  were  the  officers  of 
the  palace.  The  origin  of  what  we  now  call  counts 
feems  owing  to  -Augu/tus,  who  took  feveral  fenators  to 
be  his  comites,  as  Dion  obferves,  /.  e.  to  accompany 
him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  to  affifl  him  in  the 
hearing  of  catifes  ;  which  were  thus  judged  with  the 
fame  authority  as  in  full  fenate.  Gallienus  feems  to 
have  aboliihed  this  council,  by  forbidding  the  fenators 
being  found  in  the  armies  :  and  none  of  his  fucceiTors 
re-eftablifhed  it. 

Thefe  counfellors  of  the  emperor  were  really  counts, 
comites,  i.  e.  companions  of  the  prince  ;  and  they 
fometimes  took  the  title  thereof,  but  always  with  the 
addition  of  the  emperor's  name  whom  they  accom- 
panied ;  fo  that  it  was  rather  a  mark  of  their  office 
than  a  title  of  dignity. — Conftantine  was  the  firft  who 
converted  it  into  a  dignity  ;  and  under  him  it  was 
that  the  name  was  firft  given  abfolutely.  The  name 
once  ellabliihed,  was  in  a  little  time  indifferently  con- 
ferred, not  only  on  thofe  who  followed  the  court,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor,  but  alfo  on  moil  kinds  of 
officers  ;  a  long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  Dn  Cnnge. 

Enfebius  tells  us  that  Conftantine  divided  the  counts 
into  three  claiTes ;  the  firft  bore  the  title  of  illu fires : 
the  fecond  that  of  clarijjimi,  and  afterwards  fpefiabiles ; 
the  third  were  called  perfecliffi mi.  Of  the  two  firft  claffes 
was  the  fenate  compofed ;  thofe  of  the  third  had  no 
place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed  feveral  other  of  the 
privileges  of  fenators. 

There  were  counts  who  ferved  on  land,  others  at 
fea  ;  fome  in  a  civil,  fome  in  a  religious,  and  fome  in 
a  legal  capacity  :  as  co??ies  ararii,  comes  facrarum  largi- 
tionum,  comes  facrl  con fifiorii,  comes  curia ,  comes  capella:, 
co?nes  archiatrorum,  comes  commerciorum ,  comes  vejliari- 
us,  comes  horreorum,  comes  opjbniorum  or  annona:,  cojnes 
do?neJlicoru?n,  comes  equorum,  regiorum  or  comes  flabull, 
comes  domorum,  comes  excubitorum,  comes  notariorum, 
comes  legum  or  prof  effor  in  jure,  comes  limitum  or  marca- 
ru?n,  comes  partus  Ro?n&,  comes  pat r into ?iii,  &c. 

The  Francs,  Germans,  &c.  palling  into  Gaul  and 
Germany,  did  not  aboliih  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment; and  as  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces 
were  called  counts,  comites,  and  dukes,  duces,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  called  fo.  They  commanded  in  time  of 
war;  and  in  time  of  peace  they  adminiftered  juftice. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  counts  were  the 
ordinary  judges  and  governors  of  the  cities. 

Thefe  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the  dukes  and 
counts  who  preiided  over  provinces ;  the  firft  being 
conftituted  in  the  particular  cities  under  the  Jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  latter.  The  counts  of  provinces  were  in 
nothing  inferior  to  dukes,  who  themfelves  were  only 
governors  of  provinces.  Under  the  laft  of  the  fecond 
race  of  French  kings  they  got  their  dignity  rendered 
hereditary,  and.  even  ufurped  the  fovereignty  when 
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Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown:  his  authority  was 
not  fufHcient  tooppofe  their  encroachments  :  and  hence 
it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  in  their 
arms;  chey  aifumed  it  then,  as  enjoying  the  rights  of 
fovereigns  in  their  particular  diftri&s  or  counties. 
But,  by  degrees,  moit  of  the  counties  became  re-uni- 
ted to  the  crown. 

The  quality  of  count  is  now  become  very  different 
from  what  it  was  anciently;  being  now  no  more  than 
a  title,  which  a  king  grants  upon  erecting  a  territory 
into  a  county,  with  a  referve  of  jurifdidion  and  fove- 
reignty to  himfelf.  At  firft  there  was  no  claufe  in 
the  patent  of  ere&ion,  intimating  the  reverfion  of  the 
county  to  the  crown  in  default  of  heirs  male  ;  but 
Charles  IX.  to  prevent  their  being  too  numerous',  or- 
dained that  duchies  and  counties,  in  default  of  heirs 
male,  fhould  return  to  the  crown. 

The  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  mar- 
quifes  has  been  formerly  much  controverted  :  the  rea- 
fon  was,  that  there  are  counts  who  are  peers  of  France 
but  no  marquifes:  but  the  point  is  now  given  up.  and 
marquifes  take  place  ;  though  anciently,  when  "counts 
were  governors  of  provinces,  they  were  on  a  level  even 
with  dukes. 

William  the  Conqueror,  asisobferved  by  Camden, 
gave  the  dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles  ;  annex- 
ing it  to  this  or  that  county  or  province,  and  allotting 
for  their  maintenance  a  certain  proportion  of  monev, 
ariiing  from  the  prince's  profits  in  the  pleadings  and 
forfeitures  of  the  provinces.  To  this  purpofe  he  quotes 
an  ancient  record,  thus:  Hen.  II.  Rex  Anglic  his 
verbis  comitem  creavit ;  fciatis  nosfecijfe  Hugonem  Bigot 
comite?n  de  Norf.  &c.  de  tertio  denarii  de  Norwich  & 
Norfolk,  Ji cut  aliquis  comes  Atiglia,   ire. 

The  Germans  call  a  count,  graaf,  or  gr  a ff ;  which, 
according  to  a  modern  critic,  properly  fignifies  judge  ; 
and  is  derived  fromgravio  or  grafio,  of  >•?*?&),  /  -write* 
They  have  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  coums  or  graffs  ; 
as  landgraves,  marchgraves,  burg-graves,  and  pall- 
graves,  or  counts  palatine.  Thefe  laft  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
the  former  are  of  the  number  of  princes,  and  have  the 
inveftiture  of  a  palatinate;  the  others  have  only  the 
title  of  count  palatine  without  the  inveftiture  of  any  pa- 
latinate. Some  affert,  that  by  publicly  profeihno-  the 
imperial  laws  for  twenty  years,  the  perfon  acquires  the 
dignity  of  a  count  palatine  ;  and  there  are  inftances  oi 
profeilbrs  in  law  who  have  affumed  the  title  accord- 
ingly: but  there  are  others  who  queflion  this  right. 

Count,  inlaw,  denotes  the  original  declaration  in 
a  real  action ;  as  the  declaration  is  in  a  perfonal  one  : 
the  libellus  of  the  civilians  anfwers  to  both. — Yet, 
count  and  declaration  are  fometimes  confounded, 
and  ufed  for  each  other  ;  as,  count  in  debt,  count  in 
appeal,  &c. 

Covsr-Wheel,  in  the  finking  part  of  a  clock,  a 
wheel  which  moves  round  once  in  12  or  24  hours.  It 
is  fometimes  called  the  locking-wheel.  See  C1.0cK.-Ma- 
king. 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
fition  of  diverfe  words  of  our  language,  and  general- 
ly implies  oppofition;  but  when  applied  to  deeds, 
means  an  exadt  copy  kept  of  the  contrary  party,  and 
fometimes  figned  by  both  parties. 

CcvxTER-Changed,  in  heraldry,  the  intermixture,  or 
oppofition  of  any  metal  with  a  colour. 

Coux- 


Count. 
Counter. 
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cou 


Counter- 
poife. 


Counter  CousTER-Fioiy ,  in  heraldry,  is  laid  of  a  treflure 
whole  flower-de-luce  are  oppolite  toothers.  See  He- 
raldry. 

CorxrER-D  rawing,  In  painting,  is  the  copying  a 
defign,  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen-cloth,  an 
oiled  paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter,  where  the 
ftrokes  appearing  through  are  followed  with  a  pencil, 
with  or  without  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on 
glafs,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  fqnares 
with  lilk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of  inftru- 
meiits  invented  for  the  purpofe,  as  the  parallelogram. 

Gov XT '£R- Ermine f  in  heraldry,  is  the  contrary  of 
ermine,  being  a  black  field  with  white  fpots. 

COUNTERFEITS,  in  law,  are  perfons  that  ob- 
tain any  money  or  goods  by  counterfeit  letters  or  falfe 
tokens,  wno  being  convicted  before  jufticee  of  aihze 
or  of  the  peace,  Sec.  are  to  fuffer  fuch  punilhment  as 
ihall  be  thought  tit  to  be  inflicted,  under  death,  as  hn- 
prifonments,  pillory,  &c. 

COU  NTER-fo  it,  or  Counter-stock,  in  the  ex- 
chequer, that  part  of  an  ally  which  is  kept  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  court. 

CouxrER-Guard,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  raifed 
before  the  point  of  a  baftion,  confifting  of  two  long 
faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baftion,  making  a 
faliant  angle  :  they  are  fometimes  of  other  ihapes,  or 
othenvife  lituated. 

CouxTER-Ligbt,  or  Counter-jour,  a  light  oppofite  to 
anything,  which  makes  it  appear  to  difadvantage.  A 
lingle  counter-light  is  fafficient  to  take  away  all  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  paiating. 

Gov  xter- March,  in  military  affairs,  a  change  of  the 
face  or  wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which  means  thole 
that  were  in  the  front  come  to  be  in  the  rear.  It  al- 
fo tignifies  returning,  or  marching  back  again. 
■  CouxrER-Miue,  in  warj  a  well  and  gallery  drove 
and  funk  till  it  meet  the  enemy's  mine  to  prevent  its 
effect.. 

Cou.vTER-Pakd,  in  heraldry,  is  when  theefcutcheon 
is  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  perfefle,  the  two 
colours  being  counter-changed;  fo  that  the  upper  are 
of  one  colour  and  the  lower  of  another. 

CouxTER-Part,  in  inulic,  denotes  one  part  to  be  ap- 
plied to  another.  Thus  the  bafs  is  faid  to  be  a  coun- 
ter-part to  the  treble. 

CouxrER-Pafant,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two  lions  are 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  one  feems  to  go  quite  the 
contrary  way  from  the  other. 

CousTER-Foint,  in  mulic  :  a  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  prepofition  contra  and  the  vevbfungere  ;  becaufe 
the  mufical  characters  by  which  the  notes  in  each  part 
are  fimified  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  each  with  re- 
fpect  to  each  as  to  (how  how  the  parts  anfwer  one  ano- 
ther.    See  Composition. 

CovsTER-Poi'ired  (Contre-pointe ) ,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  two  chevrons  in  one  efeutcheon  meet  in  the 
points,  the  one  riling  as  ufual  from  the  bafe,  and  the 
other  inverted  falling  from  the  chief;  fo  that  they  are 
counter  to  one  another  in  the  points.  They  may  alfo 
be  counter- pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the 
fides  of  the  iliield,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  call- 
ed count er-poif-tjd  in  feffe. 

COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manege,  is  the  liberty 
of  the  action  and  feat  of  a  horfe-man  ;  fo  that  in  all 
the  motions  made  by  the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his 


body  more  to  one  fide  than  to  the  other,  but  continues    imtar 
in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  being  equally  on  his  ftir-  I 

rups,  in  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper  and  fea-  Couutry' 
fonable  aids.  ~— v     ->■ 

COUNTER-potent  (Cojitre  potence),  in  herald- 
ry, is  reckoned  a  fur  as  well  as  vair  and  ermine;  but 
compofed  of  fuch  pieces  as  reprefent  the  tops  of 
crutches,  called  in  French  poteuces,  and  in  old  Enpliih 
poteuts. 

Couxter- Proof,  in  rolling-prefs  printing,  a  print 
taken  off*  from  another  frelh  printed  ;  which  by  being 
palled  through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  form- 
er, but  inverted.  To  counter-prove,  is  alfo  to  pafs  a 
detign  in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  through  the  prefs, 
after  having  moiftcned  with  a  fponge  both  that  and 
the  paper  on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be  taken. 

CouxTER-Quartered  (coutre-ecarteU-),  in  heraldry, 
denotes  the  efeutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to  have 
each  quarter  again  divided  into  two. 

Cou.\TER-Sa/iant,  is  when  two  beafts  are  borne  in 
a  coat  leaping  from  each  other  directly  the  contrary 
way. 

CovNTER-Scarp,  in  fortification,  is  properly  the  ex- 
terior talus  or  Hop  of  the  ditch  ;  but  it  is  often  taken 
for  the  covered-way  and  the  glacis.  In  this  fenfe  we 
fay,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themfclves  on  the  coun- 
terfcarp.  Angle  of  the  coimter-Icarp,  is  that  made  by 
two  lides  of  the  counter-fcarp  meeting  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  curtain. 

CouxTER-Signing,  the  figning  the  writing  of  a  fupe- 
rior  in  quality  of  fecretary.  Thus  charters  arc  ligned 
by  the  king,  and  counter- ligned  by  a  fecretary  of  ftate, 
or  lord  chancellor. 

CouNTER-Thnc,  in  the  manege,  is  the  defence  or  re- 
finance of  a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the 
meafure  of  his  manege,  occalioned  either  by  a  bad 
horfeman  or  by  the  malice  of  the  horfe. 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  counting-board  m 
a  (hop,  and  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  ftamp  on  it, 
ufed  in  playing  at  cards. 

Couxter  of  a  Horfe,  that  part  of  a  horfe's  fore- 
hand which  lies  between  the  ihoulders  and  under  the 
neck. 

Counter  in  a  Ship,  are  two.  i.  The  hollow  arch- 
ing from  the  gallery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftraight 
piece  of  the  Item  is  called  the  upper-counter.  2.  The 
lower  counter  is  between  the  tranfeni  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  gallery. 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  prifons  in  the 
city  of  London,  viz.  the  Poultry  and  Woodllreet. 

COUNTORS,  Contours,  or  Counters,  has  been 
ufed  for  ferjeants  at  law,  retained  to  defend  a  caufe, 
or  to  fpeak  for  their  client  in  any  court  of  law. 

It  is  of  thofe  Chancer  fpeaks  ; 

A  fheriff  had  he  been,  and  a  contour. 

Was  no  where  fuch.  a  worthy  vavalour. 

They  were  anciently  called  frjeant  contours. 

COUNTRIES,  among  the  miners,  a  term  or  ap- 
pellation they  ^ive  to  their  works  under  ground. 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  ufed  indiffer- 
ently to  denote  either  a  kingdom,  province,  or  lelfer 
dilirict.  But  its  molt  frequent  ufe  is  in  contradiltinc- 
tion  to  town. 

CouxTRr-Dance  is  of  Englilh  origin,  though  now 
tranfplanted  into  aim  oft  all  the  countries  and  courts  of 
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Countr.     Earopc.     There  is  no  established  rule  for  the  compo- 

' *•-— '  iuioa  of  times  to  this  dance,   becaufe  there  is  in  tniiiic 

no  kind  of  time  whatever  which  may  not  be  ineamrcd 
by  the  motions  common  in  dancing;  and  there  are  few 
fong  tunes  of  any  note  within  the  hit  century,  that 
have  not  been  applied  to  country-dances. 

COUNTY,  in  geography,  originally  fignified  the 
territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  but  now  it  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  mire  ;  the  one  word  coming  from  the 
French,  the  other  from  the  Saxon. — In  this  view,  a 
county  is  a  circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm :  into  fif- 
ty-two of  which,  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
is  divided  for  its  better  government  and  the  "more 
eafy  administration  of  jultice. 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  feveral  counties, 
excepting  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Durham, 
every  Michaelmas  term  officers  are  appointed,  under 
the  denomination  oi  fheriffs.  Other  officers  of  the  S'c- 
Veral  counties,  are,  a  lord  lieutenant,  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  of  the  county ;  cuitodes  rotulo- 
rum,  juftices  of  peace,  bailiffs,  high-conftable,  and  co- 
roner. 

Of  the  fifty-two  counties,  there  are  three  of  fpecial 
note,  which  are  therefore  termed  counties  palatine,  as 
Lancafter,  Chefter,  and  Durham.     See  Palatine. 

CouxTr-Corporate,  is  a  title  given  to  feveral  cities, 
or  ancient  boroughs  on  which  Englifh  monarchs  have 
thought  fit  to  beftow  extraordinary  privileges  ;  annex- 
ing to  them  a  particular  territory,  land,  or  jurifdic 
tion  ;  and  making  them  counties  of  themfclves,  to  be 

■  n  -  rr*  • 

governed  by  their  own  Sherirrs  and  magistrates. 

CuUNTT-Courl,  in  Englifh  law,  a  court  incident  to 
thejurifdiction  of  the  flieriff.  It  is  not  a  court  of  re- 
cord, but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  'damages  under 
the  value  of  40  s.  Over  fome  of  which  caufes  thefe 
inferior  courts  have,  by  the  exprefs  words  of  the  Sta- 
tute of  Gloucester,  a  jurifdiction  totally  excluiive  of 
the  king's  fuperior  courts.  For  in  order  to  be  inti- 
tled  to  fue  an  action  of  trefpafs  for  goods  before  the 
king's  justiciars,  the  plaintiff  is  directed  to  make  affi- 
davit that  the  caufe  of  action  does  really  and  bone  fide 
amount  to  40  s.  which  affidavit  is  now  unaccountably 
difufed,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  The  Sta- 
tute alfo  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  gives  the  judges  in  many 
perfonal  actions,  where  the  jury  aSTefs  lefs  damages 
than  40  s.  a  power  to  certify  the  fame  and  abridge 
the  plaintiff  of  his  full  cofts,  was  alfo  meant  to  pre- 
vent vexation  by  litigious  plaintiffs;  who,  for  pur- 
pofes  of  mere  oppreffion,  might  be  inclinable  to  insti- 
tute fuch  fuits  in  the  fuperior  courts  for  injuries  of  a 
trifling  value.  The  county-court  may  alfo  hold  plea 
of  many  real  actions,  and  of  all  perfonal  actions  to  any 
amount,  by  virtne  of  a  fpecial  writ  called  jufiicics ; 
which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  (heriff  for  the  fake  of 
difpatch  to  do  the  fame  justice  in  his  county-court,  as 
might  otherwife  be  had  at  Weftminftcr.  The  free- 
holders of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court, 
and  the  Sheriff  is  the  ministerial  officer.  The  great 
conlinx  of  freeholders,  which  are  fuppofed  always  to 
attend  at  the  county-court  (which  Spelmaii  calls  forum 
plebsia'jufiit'ne  etthcatrunicomitiva poteftatis),  is  therea- 
fon  why  all  acts  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every  fef- 
fion  were  wont  t©  be  there  published  by  the  Sheriff; 
why  all  outlawries  of  abfeonding  offenders  .are  there 
proclaimed  ;  and  why  all  popular  elections  which  the 
Vol.  V. 


freeholders  are  to  make,  as  formerly  of  Sheriffs  and  con- 
fcrvators  of  the  peace,  and  lli!l  of  coroners,  verderors, 
and  knights  of  the  Shire,  muft  ever  be  made  in  pletio  u- 
mitatu,  or  in  full  county-court.  By  the  itattue  2 
Edw.  VI.  c.  25.  no  county-court  Shall  be  adjourned 
longer  than  for  one  month,  confuting  of  2S  days.  And 
this  was  alfo  the  ancient  ufage,  as"  appears  from  the 
laws  of  king  Edward  the  elder  :  prepojtttis  (that  is,  the 
Sheriff)  ad  quart  am  cir titer feptimanamj  regit  entemp  0  i  u  li 
conaonemcelebrato;  cuiquejm  diclto  ;  Hte/que fingu/aj  di- 
rimito.  In  thofe  times  the  county  court  was  a  com  t 
of  great  dignity  and  Splendour,  the  biiliop  and  the 
ealdorman  (or  earl),  with  the  principal  men  of  the  Shire, 
Sitting  therein  to  administer  juSiice  both  in  by  and  to 
clelialtical  caufes.  But  its  dignity  was  much  impaired, 
when  the  biihop  was  prohibited,  and  the  carl  lieglec 
ted  to  attend  it.  And,  in  modern  times,  as  proceed- 
ings are  removeable  from  hence  into  the  king's  fupe- 
rior courts,  by  writ  of pone  or  recordare,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  from  hundred- courts  and  ccurts-baron  ;  and 
as  the  fame  writ  of  falfe  judgment  may  be  had,  in  na- 
ture of  a  writ  of  error,  this  has  occafioned  the  fame 
diSufe  of  bringing  actions  therein. 

COUPAR,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Scotland,  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  Fife,  fituated  about  10  miles  weft 

of  St  Andrew's  :   W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  56.  20 . 

Coupar  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  Shire  of  An- 
gus, inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  in  the  linen  trade. 

COUPED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  thehead, 

or  any  limb,  of  an  animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 

fmooth ;  distinguishing  it  from  that  which  is  called  eraf- 

Jed,  that  is,  forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  is  ragged 

and  uneven. 

Couped,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  fuch  croffes,  bars, 
bends,  chevrons,  Sec.  as  do  not  touch  the  Sides  of  the 
escutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cut  eff  from  them. 

COUPEE,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg 
is  a  little  bent,  and  fufpended  from  the  ground;  and 
with  the  other  a  motion  is  made  forwards. 

The  word  in  rhe  original  French  Signifies  a  cut. 

COUPLE-closs,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
chevron,  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except  there  be  a 
chevron  between  them,  faith  Guillim,  though  Bloom 
gives  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 

COUPLET,  a  division  of  a  hymn,  ode,  fong,  &c 
wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  mcafure,  ofverfes, 
is  found  in  each  part;  which  divifions,  in  odes,  are 
called  ftrophes. — Couplet,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word,  is 
frequently  made  to  fignify  a  couple  of  vcrfes. 

COURAGE,  in  ethics,  is  that  quality  of  the  mind, 
derived  either  from  constitution  or  principle,  or  both, 
that  enables  men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers. 
See  Fortitude. 

COURANT,  a  French  term  Synonymous  with  cur- 
rent, and  properly  fignifies  running.     See  Current. 

Cotjrant,  is  alfj  a  term  in  mafic  and  dancing- 
being  ufed  to  exprefs  both  tlie  tune  or  air  and  the  dance. 
With  regard  to  the  SirSt,  con-rant,  ox  currant,  is  a  piece 
of  muSic  in  triple  time:  the  air  of  the  eonranl  is  or- 
dinarily noted  in  triples  of  minims;  the  pans  to  be 
repeated  twice.  It  begins  and  ends  when  he  who 
beats  the  meafure  falls  his  hand;  in  contradistinction 
from  the  faraband,  which  ordinarily  ends  when  the 
hand  is  raifed.  With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant 
was  long  the  moSt  common  of  all  the  dances  practifed 
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ill  England:  it  con  lifts,  effentially,  of  a  time,  a  ftep, 
a  balance,  and  a  conpce  ;  though  it  alfo  admits  of  other 
motions.  Formerly  they  leaped  their  fteps  ;  in  which 
ooiut,  the  conrant  differed  from  the  low  dance  and  pa- 
vades.  There  are  iimple  courants  and  figured  cou- 
rants,  all  danced  by  two  perfous. 

COURriP,  the  modern  name  for  a  diftemper 
very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  It  is  a  fort  of  herpes  or  itch  on  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  breait,  and  face  :  the  itching  is  almoft  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  fcratching  is  followed  by  great  pain  and 
a  difchar^ge  of  matter,  which  makes  the  linen  flick  fo 
to  the  (kin  as  not  eafily  to  be  feparated  without  tear- 
ing off  the  cruft.  Courap  is  a  general  name  for  any 
fort  of  itch  ;  but  this  diftemper  is  thus  called  by  way  of 
eminence.  It  is  fo  contagious  that  few  efcape  it.  For 
the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  ufed,  and  ex- 
ternally the  fublimate  in  a  fmall  quantity  is  a  good  to- 
pic. 

COURAYER  (Peter  Francis),  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergyman,  diitiugaiihed  by  great  moderation, 
charity,  and  temper,  concerning  religious  affairs,  as  well 
as  by  learning,  was  born  at  Vernon  in  Normandy, 
1 68 1 .  While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to  archbilhop 
Wake  for  the  refolution  of  fome  doubts,  concerning 
the  epifcopal  mcceflion  in  England,  and  the  validity 
of  their  ordinations:  he  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the 
friendly  correfpondence  which  had  pa  fled  between  the 
archbilhop  and  M.  du  Pin  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  arch- 
bilhop fent  him  exact. copies  of  the  proper  records; 
and  on  thefe  he  built  his  "  Defence  of  Englifli  Ordi- 
nations," which  was  publilhed  in  Holland,  1727.. 
This  expofing  him  to  a  profecutionin  his  own  country, 
he  took  refuge  in  England  ;  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  prefented  the  fame  year  by  the  univeriity 
of  Oxford  with  a  doctor's  degree.  As  it  is  fome  what 
uncommon  for  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  degrees  in  divinity  by  Proteftant  universities, 
the  curious  may  be  gratified  with  a  fight  of  the  diplo- 
ma, and  the  doctor's  letter  of  thanks,  in  "  Theprefent 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  for  June  1728. 
In  1736,  he  translated  into  French^  and  publilhed, 
f  Father  Paul's  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  in 
2  vols,  folio,  and  dedicated  it  to  queen  Caroline  ;  who 
augmented  to  200 1.  a  penfion  of  100  1.  a-year,  which 
he  had  obtained  before  from  the  court.  The  learned 
Jer.  Markland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bowyer,  Sep- 
tember 1746,  fays,  (<  Mr  Clarke  has  given  me  F. 
Coarayer's  translation  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent;  with  whofe  preface  I  am  fo  greatly  pleafed, 
that  if  he  be  no  more  a  Papift  in  other  tenets  than  he 
is  in  thofe  he  mentions  (which  are  many,  and  of  the 
moft  distinguished  clafs),  I  dare  fay  there  are  very  few 
confiderate  Proteftants  who  are  not  as  good  Catholics 
as  he  is."  His  works  are  many,  and  all  in  French  : 
he  tranflated  Sleidan's  "  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation." 
He  died  in  1  776,  after  two  days  illnefs,  at  the  age  of 
9?;  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Weftminfter- 
abbey.  In  his  will,  dated  Feb.  3d  1774,  he  declares, 
that  he  "  dies  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  but 
without  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions  and  fu- 
perftitions  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Ro- 
miSh  church,  and  taught  in  their  Schools  anil  femi- 
naries ;  and  which  they  have  infilled  on,  as  articles 


of  faith,  though  to  him  they  appear  to  be  not  only  not 
founded  in  truth,  but  alfo  to  be  highly  improbable." 
And  his  practice  was  conformable  to  this  declaration  ; 
for  at  London  he  constantly  went  to  mafs,  and  at  Eal- 
ing in  the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  as  con- 
ftantly  attended  the  fcrvice  of  the  parifh  church  ;  de- 
claring at  all  times,  that  he  "  had  great  Satisfaction  in 
the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England." 

COURBARIL.     See  Hymenea. 

COURIER,  or  Currier,  (from  the  French  ceurir, 
"  to  run,")  a  mefTenger  fentpoft,  or  exprefs,  to  car- 
ry difpatches. 

Antiquity,  too,  had  its  couriers.  We  meet  with 
two  kinds:  1.  Thofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the 
Greeks  hemerodromi,  q.  d.  "  couriers  of  a  day."  Pliny, 
Corn.  Nepos,  and  Caefar,  mention  fome  of  ihefe  who 
would  run  20,  30,  36,  and  in  the  circus  even  40, 
leagues  per  day.  2.  Riding  couriers  (curfores  eqid- 
ta?ites),  who  changed  horfes,  as  the  modern  cou- 
riers do. 

Xenopuon  attributes  the  firft  couriers  to  Cyrus.. 
Herodotus  fays,  they  were  very  ordinary  among  the. 
Perfians,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more 
fwift  than  thefe  kind  of  mefTengers.  "•  That  prince 
(fays  Xenophon)  examined  how  far  a  horfe  would  go 
in  a  day  ;  and  built  ftables,  at  fuch  distances  from 
each  other,  where  he  lodged  horfes,  and  perfons  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  at  each  place  kept  a  perfon 
always  ready  to  take  the  packet,  mount  a  frelh  horfe, 
and  forward  it  to  the  next  Stage :  and  thus  quite 
through  his  empire." 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  had  any  regular  fixed  couriers  till  the  time 
of  Augustus  :  under  that  prince  they  travelled  in 
cars  ;  though  it  appears  from  Socrates  they  after-, 
wards  went  on  horfeback.  Under  the  weftern  em- 
pire, they  were  called  viatores  ;  and  under  that  of 
Constantinople,  curfores ;  whence  the  modern  name.. 
See  Post. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy  fituated  between  E.  Long. 
21.  26.  and  between  N.  Lat.  56.  30.  and  57.  30.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Dwina,  which  divides  it  from 
Livonia,  on  the  north;  by  Lithuania,  on  the  eaft ; 
by  Samogitia,  on  thefouth;  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on 
the  weft ;  being  130  miles  long  and  30  broad.  This 
duchy  was  formerly  independent,  and  elected  theirown 
duke ;  but  is  now  fubjecl  to  Ruflia. 

COURSE  (route),  in  navigation,  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  neareft  meridian  and  that  point  of 
the  compafs  upon  which  a  fliip  fails  in  any  particular 
direction. 

Course,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  continued  range 
of  Stones,  level,  or  of  the  fame  height,  throughout  the- 
whole  length  of  the  building  ;  and  not  interrupted  by 
any  aperture.     It   forms  a  parapet  to  the  intcrmedi-- 
ate  fpace  between  the  body  of  the   building  and   the 
wings. 

Course  of  Plinths,  is  the  continuity  of  a  plinth  of 
ftone   or  plafter  in  the  face  of  a  building;  to  mark 
the  feparation  of  the  Stories. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  time  ordinarily  fpent 
in  learning  the  principles  of  a  fcience,  or  the  ufual 
points  and  queftions  therein.  Thus,  a  ftudent  isfaid 
to  have  fmiihed  his  courfe  in  the  humanity,  in  philo-. 
fophy,  &c„ 
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Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  elements  of  an  art  ex- 
hibited and  explained,  either  in  writing  or  by  actual 
experiment.  Hence  our  conrfes  of  philofophy,  anato- 
my, chemiftry,  mathematics,  &c.  probably  fo  called  as 
going  throughout  or  running  the  whole  length  or 
courfe  of  the  art,  &c. 

COURSES,  a  name  by  which  the  principal  fails  of 
a  fhip  are  diiiinguiihed,  viz.  the  main-fail,  the  fore- 
fail,  and  the  mizen  :  the  mizen-ftay-faU  and  fore-fail 
are  alfo  fometimes  comprehended  in  this  denomina- 
tion ;  as  are  the  main-flay -fails  of  all  brigs  and  fchoon- 
ers.     See  Sail. 

COURSING,  among  fportfmen.  There  are  three 
feveral  forts  of  courfes  with  gre-hounds  :  r.  At  the 
hare  ;  2.  At  the  fox  ;  and,   3.  At  the  deer. 

For  the  deer,  there  are  two  forts  of  conrfes ;  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  the  other  either  in  the  forefl 
"or  the  purlieu.  For  the  paddock  courfe,  there  mufl 
be  the  gre-hound  and  the  terrier,  and  the  mongrel 
gre-hound,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  drive  away  the 
deer  before  the  gre-hounds  are  flipped  ;  a  brace  or 
a  lealh  are  the  ufual  number  flipped  at  a  time,  fel- 
dom  at  the  utmofl  more  than  twTo  brace.  In  cour- 
fmg  the  deer  in  the  foreil  or  purlieu,  there  are  two 
ways  in  ufe  :  the  one  is  courfing  from  wood  to  wood  ; 
and  the  other,  upon  the  lawns  clofe  by  the  keeper's 
lodge.  In  the  courfing  from  wood  to  wood,  the  way 
is  to  throw  in  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to 
bring  out  the  deer,  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is 
not  weighty,  or  a  deer  or  antler  which  is  buck,  fore, 
or  forrel,  then  you  are  not  to  flip  your  gre-hounds, 
which  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the 
keepers,  who  can  guefs  very  well  on  thefe  occafions, 
expect  that  the  deer  will  come  out.  If  a  proper  deer 
come  out,  and  it  is  fufpected  that  the  brace  or  leafh  of 
gre-hounds  flipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
him,  it  is  proper  to  way -lay  him  with  a  couple  of  frefh 
gre-hounds. 

The  courfing  upon  the  lawn  is  the  mofl  agreeable 
of  all  other  ways.  When  the  keeper  has  notice  of  this, 
he  will  lodge  a  deer  for  the  courfe  ;   and  then,  by  co- 
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ped  at  her  ;  otherwife  Hie  is  killed  too  fcon,  the  greater  Cirtirfii-g. 

part  of  the  fport  is  thrown  away,  and   the  pkalure  of" *— 

obferving  the  feveral  turnings  and  windings  that  >he 
creature  will  make  to  get  away  is  all  loft'.  A  good 
fportfman  had  rather  ice  a  hare  lave  herfelf  after  a  fair 
courfe,  than  fee  her  murdered  by  the  gre-hounds  as 
foon  as  fhe  is  up. 

In  courfing  the  fox,  no  other  art  is  required,  than 
Handing  clofe,  and  in  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outride  of 
fome  grove  where  it  is  expected  he  will  conic  out  ; 
and  when  he  is  come  out,  he  muft  have  head  enough 
allowed  him,  otherwife  he  will  return  back  to  the 
vert.  The  flow  eft  gre-hound  will  be  able  to 
take  him,  after  all  the  odds  of  diftance  necciiary  ;  and 
the  only  danger  is  the  fpoiling  the  dog  by  the  fox 
which  too  frequently  happens.  For  this  reafon,  ro 
gre-hound  of  any  value  fliould  be  run  at  this  courfe  ; 
but  the  ftrong,  hard,  bitter  dogs,  that  will  feize  any 
thing. 

The  laws  of  courfing  eftabliflicd  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  fportfmen  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, are  thefe  : 

1.  Fie  that  is  chofen  fewterer  or  letter-loofe  of  the 
dogs,  fhall  receive  the  gre-hounds  matched  to  run 
together  into  his  leafh  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the 
field  ;  he  is  to  march  next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  him 
who  is  to  ftart  the  ha're,  until  he  come  to  the  form  ; 
and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before  or  fide- 
ways,  but  all  flraight  behind,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40 
yards.  2.  A  Hare  ought  never  to  be  courfed  with 
more  than  a  brace  of  gre-hounds.  3.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  fohoes  before  he  puts 
her  up  from  her  form  or  fet,  to  the  end  that  the  dogs 
may  be  prepared  and  attend  her  flarting.  4.  If 
there  be  not  a  particular  danger  of  loflng  the  hare, 
fhe  fliould  have  about  twelve  fcore  yards  law.  5.  The 
dog  that  gives  the  firft  turn,  if  after  that  there  be 
neither  cote,  flip,  nor  wrench,  wins  the  wager.  6.  A 
go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  accounted  equivalent 
to  two  turns.  7.  If  neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that 
leads  to  the  laft  covert  wins.     £.  If  any  dog  turns  the 


ming  under  the  wind,  the  gre-hound  may  be  brought      hare,  ferves  himfelf,  and  turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much 


near  enough  to  be  flipped  for  a  fair  courfe 

The  beft  method  of  courfing  the  hare,  is  to  go  out 
and  find  a  hare  fitting  ;  which  is  eaflly  done  in  the 
fummer,  by  walking  acrofs  the  lands,  either  Hubble, 
fallow,  or  corn  grounds,  and  cafting  the"  eye  up  and 
down  ;  for  in  fummer  they  frequent  thofe  places  for 
fear  of  the  ticks,  which  are  common  in  the  woods  at 
that  feafon  ;  and  in  autumn  the  rains  falling  from  the 
trees  offend  them.  The  reft  of  the  year  there  is 
more  trouble  required  ;  as  the  bufhes  and  thickets 
mufl  be  beat  to  roufe  them,  and  oftentimes  they  will 
lie  fo  clofs,  that  they  will  not  flir  till  the  pole  almoft 
touches  them  :  the  fportfmen  are  always  pleafed  with 
this,  as  it  promifes  a  good  courfe.  If  a  hare  lies  near 
any  clofe  .or  covert,  and  with  her  head  that  way,  it 
is  always  to  be  expected  that  fne  will  take  to  that  im- 
mediately on  being  put  up  ;  all  the  company  are  there- 
fore to  ride  up  and  put  tlremfelves  between  her  and 
the  covert  before  Are  is  put  up,  that  fhe  may  take  the 
other  way,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When  a  hare 
is  pur  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground,  or 
law,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  to  let  her  run  12  fcore 
.yards,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  gre-hounds  are  flip- 


as  a  cote, 
turns.     9. 


and  a  cote  is  eflcemed  as  much  as  two 
If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  bears 
the  hare  fhall  wrin  ;  and  if  he  be  not  borne,  the  courfe 
fhall  then  be  judged  dead.  10.  If  a  dog  take  a  fall 
in  his  courfe,  and  yet  perforin  his  part,  he  may 
challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he 
gave.  11.  If  a  dog  turn  the  hare,  ferve  himfelf, 
and  give  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  fhall  fland 
ftillin  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  to  the 
covert,  although  he  gives  no  other,  fhall  be  adjudged 
to  win  the  wager.  12.  If  by  misfortune  a  dog  be  rid 
over  in  the  courfe,  that  courfe  fhall  be  adjudged  void, 
and  he  that  did  the  mifchief  is  to  make  reparation  to  the 
■owner.  13.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firft  and  laft  turn,  and 
there  be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that  gives 
the  odd  turn  wins.  14.  A  cote  is  when  a  gre-hound 
goes  end  ways  by  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the 
hare  a  turn.  1 5.  A  core  ferves  for  two  turns,  and  two 
trippings  or  jerkings  for  a  cote  ;  and  if  the  hare  turns 
not  quite  about,  flic  only  •wrencheth,  in  the  fportman's 
phrafe.  16.  If  there  be  no  cotes  givtnby  either  of  the 
gre-hounds,  but  one  ferves  the  oilier  ar  turning,  then 
he    that  gives  the  moft  turns  wins  the  wager.     17. 
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Court.     Sometimes  a  hare  does  not    turn,  but  wrenches  j    for 

' " '  flic  does  not   tarn  except  {he  turns  as  it  were  round. 

In  thefe  cafes/  two  wrenches  ftand  for  one  turn.  18. 
He  that  comes  in  firft  at  the  death  of  the  hare  takes 
her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking  ;  he  cherilhes  the 
dogs,  and  eleanfes  their  mouths  from  the  woo]  ;  he  is 
*  adjuged«to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains.  19.  Finally, 
thole  who  are  judges  of  the  lealn,  muft  give  their  judg- 
ment before  they  depart  out  of  the  field,  or  elfe  it  is 
not  to  Hand  as  valid. 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe  or  habitation  ; 
confifting  o!  a  piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  walls,  but 
open  upwards. 

'   Cou.it  is  alfo  nfed  for  the  palace  or  place  where  a 
king  or  fovereign  prince  reiides. 

Court,  in  a  law  fenfe  is  defined  to  be  a  place 
wherein  juftice  is  judically  admininftered.  And  as, 
Blacift.  by  our  excellent  conftitution,  the  fole  executive  power 
Comment,  of  the  laws  is  invefted  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  it  will 
follow  that  all  courts  of  juftice,  which  are  the  me- 
dium by  which  he  adminifttrs  the  laws,  are  derived 
from  the  power  of  the  crown.  For  whether  created 
by  acF  of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  fubfifting  by 
prescription  (the  only  methods  by  which  any  court 
of  judicature  can  cxift),  the  king's  con  fen  tin  the  two 
former  is  exprefsly,  and  in  the  latter  impliedly,  given. 
In  all  thefe  courts,  the  king  is  fuppofed  in  content 
plation  of  law  to  be  always  prefent ;  but  as  that  is  in 
fact  impoHible,  he  is  there  reprefented  by  his  judges, 
whofe  power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. 

For  the  more  fpeedy,  univerfal,  and  impartial  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  between  fubj  eel  and  fubjecF,  the 
law  hath  appointed  a  prodigious  'variety  of  courts, 
fome  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  exten- 
five  jarifdicFion  :  fome  conftituted  to  inquire  only,  o- 
thers  to  hear  and  determine  :  fome  to  determine  in 
the  firft  inftance,  others  upon  appeal  and  by  way  of 
review.  See  Law,  n°  xcviii.  xcxix.  c.  cxli.  clvi.  clvii. 
clviii.  and  the  respective  articles  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
phabet. One  diftincFion  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
runs  throughout  them  all  ;  viz,  that  fome  of  them  are 
courts  of  record,  others  not  of  record.  A  court  of  re- 
cord is  that  where  the  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are 
enrolled  in  pirchment  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and 
teftimony:  which  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the 
courts,  and  are  officii  high  and  fupereminent  authori- 
ty, that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in  queftion.  For 
it  is  a  fettled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  fhall  be  a- 
verred  againft  a  record,  nor  fliall  any  plea,  or  even 
proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  exift- 
nce  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  lhall  be  tried  by  nothing 
ut  itfelf  ;  that  is,  upon  bare  infpecFion  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  record  or  no  ;  elfe  there  would  be  no  end 
of  difputes.  But  if  there  appear  any  miftake  of  the 
clerk  in  making  up  fuch  record,  the  court  will  direct, 
him  to  amend  it.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  king's 
courts,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and 
therefore  no  other  court  hath  authority  to  fine  or  im- 
prifon  ;  fo  that  the  very  erection  of  a  new  jnrifdic- 
tion  with  power  of  fine  or  imprifonment,  makes  it  in- 
flantly  a  court  of  record — A  -Tourr  not  of  record  is 
the  court  of  a  private  man  ;  whom  the  law  will  not 
intruft  with  any  difcretionary  power  over  the  fortune 
or  liberty  of  his  fellow-fubjects.     Such  are  the  courts 


baron  incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  inferior  ju-  Court, 
rifcliclions  :  where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or  v~— v — - 
recorded  ;  but  as  well  their  exitlence  as  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  contained  fliall,  if  difputed,  be  tried 
and  determined  by  a  jury.  Thefe  courts  canholdno 
plea  of  matters  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  nnlefs 
under  the  value  of  40s.  ;  nor  of  any  forcible  injury 
whatfoever,  nor  having  any  procefs  toarreft  the  perfon 
of  the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  muft  be  at  leaft  three  confli- 
tuent  parts,  the  atlor,  reus,  and  judex  :  the  atlor,  or 
pla'ntiff,  who  complains  of  an  injury  done  ;  the  reusx 
or  defendant,  who  is  called  upon  to  make  fatisfaclion 
for  it  ;  and  the  judex,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  fact,  to  determine  the  law 
arifing  upon  that  fact,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to 
have  been  done,  toafcertain  and  by  its  officers  to  apply 
the  remedy.  It  is  alfo  ufual  in  the  fuperior  courts  to 
have  attorneys,  and  advocates  or  counfel,  as  affiftants». 
See  Attorney  and  Counsel. 

CovRT-Baron,  in  Englifh  law,  a  court  incident  to 
every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden  by  the 
fteward  within  die  faid  manor.  This  court-baron  is 
of  two  natures  ;  the  one  is  a  cuftomary-court  apper- 
taining entirely  to  the  copyholders,  in  which  their 
eftates  are  transferred  by  furrender  and  admittance,  and 
other  matters  tranfacFed  relative  to  their  tenures  only. 
The  other  is  a  court  of  common  law,  and  it  is  the 
court  of  the  barons,  by  which  name  the  freeholders 
were  fometimes  anciently  called  :  for  that  it  is  held  be- 
fore the  freeholders  who  owe  fuit  and  fervice  to  the 
manor,  the  fteward  being  rather  the  regiftrar  than  the 
judge.  Thefe  courts,  though  in  their  nature  diftincF, 
are  equally  confounded  together.  The  court  we  are 
now  conlidering,  viz.  the  freeholder's  court,  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  lord's  tenants,  who  were  the  pares  of  each 
other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feodal  tenure  to  affift 
their  lord  in  the  difpenfation  of  domefiic  juftice.  This 
was  formerly  held  every  three  weeks  ;  and  its  molt  im- 
portant bufinefs  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all 
controveriies  relating  to  the  right  of  lands  within  the 
manor.  It  may  alfo  hold  plea  of  any  perfonal  actions, 
of  a  debt,  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  or  the  like,  where  the 
debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to  40s.  Which  is 
the  fame  firm,  or  three  marks,  that  bounded  theju- 
rifdicFion  of  the  ancient  Gothic  courts  in  their  lowtfi; 
inftance,  or  fierding  courts,  fo  called  becaufe  four  were 
inftituted  within  every  fuperior  diftricF  or  hundred. 
But  the  proceedings  on  a  writ  of  right  may  be  remo- 
ved into  the  county-court  by  a  precept  from  the  fherifF 
called  a  toit,  qhta  tollit  atque  eximit  caitfam  e  curia  bare- 
num.  And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  actions  may 
be  removed  into  the  fuperior  courts  by  the  king's  writs 
of  p one,  or  accedas  ad  curiam,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fuit.  After  judgment  given,  a  writ  alfo  of 
falfe  judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  to  re» 
hear  and  review  the  caufe,  and  not  a  writ  of  error ; 
for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record  :  and  therefore,  in 
fome  of  thefe  writs  of  removal,  the  firft  direction  given 
is  to  caufe  the  plaint  to  be  recorded,  recordarl  facias 
loquelam. 

Court -Martial,  a  court  appointed  for  the  punifhing 
offences  in  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  the  powers  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  mutiny-bill. 

For  other  courts,fe.eADMiR  alt  Y,  Arches,  Bench, 

County, 
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County,  Common-P/^x,  Chancery,  Ecclesias- 
tical, Duchy,  Faculty,  Requests,  Hustings, 
Chivalry,  Forest,  Stannary,  SThK-Ghamber, 
Prerogative,  University,  Legate,  Leet, 
Mayor,  Piepoudre,  &c. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy,  of  England ;  a  certain 
tenure  whereby  a  man  marrying  an  heirefs  feized  of 
lands  of  fee  Jimple,  or  fee-tail  general,  or  feized  as 
heir  of  the  tail  fpecial,  and  getteth  a  child  by  her  that 
cometh  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his 
wife  die  forthwith  ;  yet,  if  me  were  in  pofTeifion,  he 
mall  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 
per  legem  Anglix ,  i(  or  tenant  by  the  courtefy  of  Eng- 
land;" becaufe  this  privilege  is  not  allowed  in  any 
country  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  curialitas 
Scotia. 

COURTESAN,  a  woman  who  proftkutes  herfelf 
for  hire,  efpecially  to  people  of  fuperior  rank.  Lais, 
the  famous  Theban  courtefan,  Hands  on  record  for 
requiring  no  lefs  than  10,000  crowns  for  a  iingle 
night.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that  where 
courtefans  abound  the  mod.  It  is  now  300  years  fince 
the  fenate,  which  had  expelled  them,  was  obliged  to  re- 
cal  them  ;  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fecuriiy  of  wo- 
men of  honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed  left 
they  fliould  turn  their  heads  to  make  innovations  in  the 
ftate. 

COURTRAY,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lys,  about  23  miles  fourh-weft  of 
Ghent,  and  14  eaft  of  Ypres.  E.Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat. 
50.  48. 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the  children 
of  brothers  and  lifters,  who  in  the  firft  generation  are 
called  coufm-germans,  in  the  fecond  generation fecond- 
coufins,  ire.  If  fprung  from  the  relations  of  the  fa- 
ther's fide,  they  are  denominated  paternal  coufins  ;  if 
on  the  mother's,  maternal. 

The  wTord  is  ordinarily  derived  from  confanguineus  • 
though  Menage  brings  it  from  congenita,  or  congeneus, 
q.  d.  ex  eodem  genere. 

In  the  primitive  times,  it  v/as  allowed  coufm-ger- 
mans to  marry,  to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in 
heathen  families  :  but  Theodofius  the  Great  prohi- 
bited it,  under  pain  of  death;  on  pretence  that  they 
were,  in  fome  fort,  brothers  and  filters  with  regard  to 
each  other. 

Cousin  (John),  a  celebrated  French  painter,  who 
excelled  in  painting  on  glafs.  His  picture  of  the  Laft 
judgment,  in  the  veftry  of  the  Minims  of  the  Wood  of 
Vincennes,  is  much  admired.  He  was  alfo  a  good 
fculptor.  He  wrote  feveral  works  on  geometry  and 
perfpective  ;  and  died  after  the  year  1689. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  a  piece  of  another 
colour  or  metal  placed  in  the  ordinary,  as  if  it  were 
fewed  on,  as  the  word  imports.  This  is  generally  of 
colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTANCES,  a  port  town  of  Normandy,  and 
capital  of  Coutantin,  in  W.  Long.  1.  32.  Lat.  49.  10. 
This  town,  anciently  called  Conftantia  or  Ccfedia,  is 
pleafanfly  iituated  among  meadows  and  rivulets  about  fix 
miles  diftant  from  the  lea.  By  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man aqueduct,  and  other  ancient  ruins,  it  appears  to 
be  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  ihe  fee  of  a  bi- 
fcop  fuffragan  of  Rome  ;  and  has  a  manificent  cathe- 


dral, efteemed  one  of  the  hneft  pieces  of  Gothic  srehi- 
tectjire  in  Europe.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  very 
inconsiderable,  and  the  fortifications  are  quite  demo- 
liihed.  ihey  have  feveral  religious  houks,  and  two 
parochial  churches. 

COUTHUTLAUGH,  from  the  Saxon  couth, 
"knowing,"  and  uttaugh,  "outlaw;"  he  that  wittingly 
receives anian outlawed,  and  cheriCies  or  conceals  him  : 
for  which  offence  he  v/as  in  ancient  tunes  fubject  to  the 
fame  puniihment  with  the  outlaw  hiisfelf. 

_  COVERT,  in  heraldry,  denotes  fomerhing  like  a 
piece  of  hanging,  or  a  pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of 
a  chief  or  other  ordinary,  fo  as  not  to  hide,  but  only 
to  be  a  covering  to  it. 

COW,  in  zoology.     See  Bos. 

Corf-Burner.     See  Buprestis. 

Sea-Cow,  in  zoology.     See  Trichecus. 

Cory-Itch,  ovC'jukage,  in  botany.  See  Co uh age, 
and  Dolichos. 

Con's-Lip,  in  botany.     See  Primula. 

COWARD,  in  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  lion 
borne  in  an  efcutcheonwith  his  tail  doubled,  or  turned 
in  between  his  legs. 

COWEL  (Dr  John),  a  learned  and  eminent  civi- 
lian, born  about  the  year  1 J54.  In  1607  he  compiled 
a  Law  Ditlonary,  which  gave  great  offence  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  the  common  lawyers:  fo  that  they 
firft  accufed  him  to  James  I.  as  aiTerting  thattheking's 
prerogative  was  in  fome  cafes  limited ;  and  when  they 
failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  aiTerting  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws ;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  cuftody 
and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  He  alfo  publifhed  In- 
ftitution'es  Juris  Anglica?ii,  in. the  manner  of  Juftinian's 
Inflames  ;  and  died  of  the  operation  for  the  ftone,  in 
i6ir. 

CO  WES,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  the  Iile  of  Wight,  in  Hampfhire.  It  has  no 
market,  but  is  the  beft  place  for  trade  in  the  whole 
Wand  ;  but  as  it  lies  low,  the  air  is  accounted  unheal- 
thy. It  is  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Portfmouth.  W. 
Long.   1.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

COWL,  or  Coul,  a  fort  of  monkiih  habit  worn 
by  the  Eernardines  and  Benedictines.  The  word  is 
formed  from  cuculltts,  by  confounding  the  two  firft  fyl- 

lables  into  one,   as  being  the  fame  twice  repeated 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cowls  :  the  one  white,  very 
large,  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  affift  at  the 
office  ;  the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  occalions  in 
the  ftreets,  &c. 

F.  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  be  the  fame  thing 
in  its  origin  with  the  fcapular.  The  author  of  the 
apology  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  diftiriguiihes  the 
forms  of  couls  :  the  one  a  gown  reaching  to  the  feet, 
having  (leeves,  and  a  capuchin,  ufed  in  ceremo- 
nies ;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work  in,  called  al- 
fo a  fcapu/ar,  becaufe  it  only  covers  the  head  and  moul- 
ders. 

COAVLEY  (Abraham),  an  eminent  poet,  was  born 
at  London  16 18.  His  father  v  ho  was  a  grocer,  dying  be- 
fore he  was  born,  his  mother  procured  him  lobe  admit- 
ted aking'sfcholar'atWeftminiiler.  His  firft  inclination 
to  poetry  arofe  on  his  liphtingon  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen, 
when  he  was  but  juft  able  to  read  :  and  this  inclination  fo 
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Cowley,    far  improved  in  him,  that  at  1 3  he  began  to  write'feveral 

*~~~v poems;   a  collection  of  which  was  publiihed  in  1613, 

when  he  was  but  15.  He  has  beenreprefented  aspof- 
feffed  of  fo  bad  a  memory  that  his  teachers  could  never 
oring  him  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  -of  grammar. 
But  the  fact  was,  as  Dr  Johnfon  notices,  not  that  he 
could  not  learn  or  retain  the  rules  ;  but  that  being 
able  to  perform  his  exercifes  without  them,  he  fpared 
himfelf  the  labour.  In  1636  he  was  elected  a  fcholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  that 
univerlity.  Here  he  went  through  all  his  exercifes 
with  a  remarkable,  degree  of  reputation :  and  at  the 
fame  time  mnft  have  purfued  his  poetical  turn  with 
great  eagernefs,  as  it  appears  that  the  greatcft  part  of 
his  poems  were  written  before  he  left  that  univeriiry. 
He  had  taken  his  degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts  before 
1643,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  he,  among  others,  was  ejected  from  the  col- 
lege :  whereupon,  retiring  to  Oxford,  he  entered  him- 
felf of  St  John's  college :  and  that  very  year,  under  the 
denomination  of a  fcholar  of  Oxford,  publiflied  a  fatire 
called  the  Puritan  and  the  Papiit.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  he  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Oxford  : 
for  his  zeal  to  the  royal  caufe  engaging  him  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king,  who  was  very  feniible  of  his  abi- 
lities, and  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed,  he 
attended  his  majeity  in  many  of  his  journeys  and  ex- 
peditions, and  gained  not  only  that  prince's  elleem, 
but  that  of  many  other  great  perfonages,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  principal  fecreta- 
riesof  ftate. 

During  the  heal  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fettled  in 
the  Earl  of  St  Alban's  family  ;  and  when  the  queen- 
mother  was  obliged  to  retire  into  France,  he  accom- 
panied her  thither,  laboured  ftrenuoufly  in  the  affairs 
of  the  royal  family,  undertook  feveral  very  dangerous 
journeys  on  their  account,  and  was  the  principal  in- 
ilrument  in  maintaining  an  epiftolary  correfpondence 
between  the  king  and  queen,  whofe  letters  he  cypher- 
ed and  decyphered  with  his  own  hand.  His  poems 
intitled  The  Miflrefs,  were  publiihed  at  London  in 
1647:  and  his  comedy  called  The  Guardian,  after- 
wards altered  and  publiihed  under  the  title  of  Cutter 
of  Coleman-ftreet,  in  1650.  In  1656  it  was  thought 
proper  by  thofe  on  whom  Mr  Cowley  depended  that 
he  mould  come  over  into  England,  and,  under  pretence 
of  privacy  and  retirement,  mould  give  notice  of  the 
pojfure  of  affairs  in  that  nation.  Upon  his  return  he 
publiihed  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  confifting  of 
four  parts  ;  viz.  I.  Mifcellanics.  II.  The  Miflrefs,  or 
Seve;al  Copies  of  Love-Verfes.  III.  PindariqueOdes, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  Style  and  manner  of  Pin- 
dar. IV.  Davideis,  a  facred  Poem  of  the  troubles  of 
David,  in  four  books. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  however,  he  was  feized,  in 
the  fearch  after  another  gentleman  of  conliderable  note 
in  the  king's  party  ;  but  although  it  was  through  mif- 
take  that  he  was  taken,  yet  when  the  republicans 
found  all  their  attempts  of  every  kind^to  bring  him  o- 
ver  to  their  party  proved  ineffectual,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  a  ftvere  confinement,  and  it  was  even  with  com- 
iidertlb1e  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  liberty  ;  when 
venturing  back  to  France,  he  remained  there,  in  his 
former  fitaation,  till  near  the  time  of  the  king's  re- 


turn.    During  his  flay  in  England  he  wrote  his  Two    Cowley. 

Books  of  Plants,  publiihed  firit  in  1  62  ;  to  which  he  ' 

afterwards  added  lour  books  more  ;  and  all  fix,  toge- 
ther  with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1678.  It  appears  by  Mr  Wood's  Fafti  Oxoti't- 
enfes,  that  our  poet  was  created  doctor  of  phyiic  at 
Oxford,  December  2.  1657. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  he  became  poiTeifed  of  a 
very  competent  eilate,  through  the  favour  of  his  prin- 
cipal friends  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of 
St  Alban's ;  and  being  now  upwards  of  40  years  of 
age,  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
a  life  which  had  been  a  fcene  of  temptfl  and  tumult, 
in  that  lituation  which  had  ever  been  the  objeel  of  his 
wilhes,  a  fludious  retirement.  His  eagernefs  to  get 
out  of  the  bnflle  of  a  court  and  city  made  him  lefs 
careful  than  he  might  have  been  in  the  choice  of  a 
healthful  habitation  in  the  country;  by  which  means 
he  found  his  fohtude  from  the  very  beginning  fuit 
lefs  with  the  conflitution  of  his  body  than  with  his 
mind.  His  firil  rural  refidence  was  at  Barn  Elms,  a 
place  which,  lying  low,  and  being  near  a  large  river, 
was  fubject  to  a  variety  of  breezes  from  land  and  wa- 
ter, and  liable  in  the  winter-time  to  great  inconveni- 
ence from  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil.  The  confequence 
of  this  Mr  Cowley  too  foon  experienced,  by  being 
feized  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  On  his 
recovery  from  this  he  removed  to  Chertfcy,  a  lituation 
not  much  more  healthy,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
before  he  was  feized  with  another  confuming  difeafe. 
Having  languifhed  under  this  for  fome  months,  he  at 
length  got  the  better  of  it,  and  feemed  pretty  well  re- 
covered from  the  bad  fymptoms  ;  when  one  day  in  the 
heat  of  fummer  1667,  fiaying  too  long  in  the  fields  to 
give  fome  directions  to  his  labourers,  he  caught  a  moil 
violent  cold,  which  was  attended  with  a  definition  and 
ftoppage  in  his  breafl  ;  and  for  want  of  timely  care, 
by  treating  it  as  a  common  cold,  and  refuiing  advice 
till  it  was  pafl  remedy,  he  departed  this  life  on  the 
28th  of  July  in  that  year,  being  the  49th  of  his  age  j 
and,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  following,  he  was  interred 
in  Weflminfter-abbey,  near  the  allies  of  Chaucer  and 
his  beloved  Spencer.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  ami- 
able character,  as  well  as  an  admirable  genius.  King 
Chales  II.  on  the  news  of  his  death,  declared  "  that 
Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him  in 
England."  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  George  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  in  1675. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr  Cowley 
wrote,  among  other  things,  A  propofition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Experimental  Ph'ilofophy;  A  Dif- 
courfe  by  way  of  Virion  concerning  the  Government 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  Several  Difcourfes  by  way 
of  Eflays  in  profe  and  verfe.  Mr  Cowley  had  defign- 
ed  alfo  a  Difconrfe  concerning  Style,  and  a  Review 
of  the  Principles  of  the  Primitive  Chriflian  Church, 
but  was  prevented  by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  intitled 
The  Iron  Age,  Was  publiflied  under  Mr  Cowley's 
name  during  his  abfence  ;  and,  in  Mr  Dryden's  Mif- 
cellany  Poems,  we  find  A  Poem  on  the  Civil  War, 
faid  to  be  written  by  our  author,  but  not  extant  in 
any  edition  of  his  works.  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  publiflied  by  Dr  Spratt,  afterwards  biiliop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  who  alfo  prefixed  to  it  an  account  of  the  au- 
thor's 
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Cowley,    tlior's  life.      The  reverend  editor  mentions,  as  very 

* "  excellent  of  their  kind,  Mr  Cowley's  Letters  to  his 

Friends;  none  of  which,  however,   were  published. 

The  moral  character  of  Mr  Cowley  appears,  from  e- 
very  account  of  it,  to  have  been  very  excellent.  "  He 
is  presented  by  Dr  Spratt  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  as  the 
moft  amiable  of  mankind:  and  this  poitaumoas  praife 
may  be  fafely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradict- 
ed by  envy  or  by  faction. 

As  a  poet,  hi<  merits  have  been  varioufly  eftimated, 
Lord  Clarendon  has  faid  he  made  a  flight  above  all 
men;  Addi&n,  i.i  his  account  of  the  Englifh  poets, 
that  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard  ;  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  upon  his  tomb-ftone,  that  he  was  the  Eng- 
lifh Pindar,  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  delight,  the 
glory  of  his  times.  And  with  refpect  to  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  his  number,  the  eloquent  fpratt  tells  us,  that 
if  his  verfes  in  fome  places  feem  not  as  foft  and  flowing 
as  one  would  have  them,  it  was  his  choice  and  not  his 
fault. 

"  Such  (fays  Mr  Knox)  is  the  applaufe  laviflied  on  a 
writer  who  is  now  feldom  read.     That  he  could  ever 
be  efleemed  as  a  Pindaric  poet,  is  a  curious  literary 
phenomenon.     He  totally  mhtook  his  own  genius  when 
he  thought  of  imitating  Pindar.     He  totally  miflook 
the  -genius  of  Pindar,  when  he   thought  his  own  inco- 
herent fentiments  and  numbers   bore  the  lead  refem- 
blance  to  the  wild  yet  regular  fublimity  of  the  The- 
ban.    He  neglected  even  thofe  forms,  the  ftrophe,  an- 
tiftrophe,  and  epode,  which  even  imitative  dullnefs  can 
copy.      Sublime    imagery,    vehement   pathos,    poetic 
fire,  which  confutute  the  ellence  of  the  Pindaric  ode 
are  incompatible  with  witty  conceits,  accurate  anti- 
thefes,  and  vulgar   expreffion.     All  thefe  imply  the 
coolnefs  of  deliberate  compofition,  or  the  meannefs  of 
a  little  mind ;  both   of  them  molt  repugnant  to  the 
truly  Pindaric,  in  which  all  is  rapturous  and  noble. 
Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  difplayed  in  fuch 
compofition ;  but  to  increafe  the  abfurdity,  the  wit  of 
Cowley  is  often  falfe.     That  he  had  a  tafte  for  Latin 
poetry,  and  wrote  in  it  with  elegance,  the  well  known 
epitaph  on  himfelf,  upon  his  retirement,  and  an  ad- 
mirable imit.uion  of   Horace,  are    full    proofs.     But 
furely  his  rhetorical  biographer  makes  ufe  of  the  fi- 
gure hyperbole,  when  he  affirms  that  Cowley  has  ex- 
celled the  Romans   themfelves.     He  was   inferior  to 
many  a  writer  of  lefs  fame  in  the  Mxifa  A?iglicance. 
But  (till  he  had  great  merit  ;  and  I  mutt  confefs  I  have 
read  his  Latin  verfes  with  more  pleafure  than  any  of 
his  Englifh  can  afford."     Effays,  vol.  ii.  p.  365—365. 
To  Cowley's  compofition s  in  profe  Mr  Knox  hath 
paid  a  very  honourable  teftimony.     He  fays,  that  in 
this  department  he  is  an  elegant,  a  pleafing,  a  judicious 
writer;  and  that  it  is  to  be  much  lamented  that  he 
did  not  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of 
writing  which  appeared  natural  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  excelled. 

Dr  Jofcph  Warton  ohferves,  that  it  is  no  caricature 
of  Cowley  to  reprefent  him  as  being  pofTefTed  of  a 
(trained  affectation  of  ftriving  to  be  wkty  upon  all-oc- 
cafions.  "  It  is  painful  (aids  this  excellent  critic) 
to  cenfure  a  writer  of  fo  amiable  a  mind,  fuch  integri- 
ty of  maimers,  and  fuch  a  fv/eetnefs  of  temper.  His 
fancy  was  brilliant,  ftrong,  and  fprightly  ;  but  his  tafte 
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falfe  and  unclaiucal,  even  though  he  had  much  learn-     fowler 
ing."  cos- 

Dr  Beattie  has  characterifed  Cowley  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.  "  1  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever- 
produced  a  more  lingular  genius  than  Cowley.  He 
abounds  in  tender  thoughts,  beautiful  lines,  and  em- 
phatical  expreffions.  His  wit  is  inexhauftible,  and  his 
learning  extenfive  ;  but  his  tafte  is  generally  barbarous, 
and  feems  to  have  been  formed  upon  fuch  models  as 
Donne,  Martial,  and  the  worft  parts  of  Ovid  :"  nor 
is  it  poffible  to  read  his  longer  poems  with  pleafure, 
while  we  retain  any  relifh  for  the  fimplicity  of  ancient 
compofition.  If  this  author's  ideas  had  been  fewer, 
his  conceits  would  have  been  lefs  frequent  ;  fo  that  in 
one  refpect  learning  may  be  faid  to  have  hurt  his  ge- 
nius. _  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Greek  and  Latin 
did  him  any  harm  ;  for  his  imitations  of  Anacrebn  are 
almoft  the  only  parts  of  him  that  are  now  remember- 
ed or  read.  His  Davideis,  and  his  tranQations  of 
Pindar,  are  deftitute  of  harmony,  fimplicity,  and  every 
other  claiiical  grace." 

But  the  works  of  this  celebrated  poet  have  been  no 
where  fo  amply  criticifed  as  in  his  Life  by  Dr  John- 
fon. After  a  particular  examination  of  the  different 
pieces,  the  Doctor,  in  taking  a  general  review  of 
Cowley's  poetry,  obferves.  That  "  he  wrote  with  a- 
bundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  unfkilful  feledion  ; 
with  much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he 
is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  fublime,  biualways  either 
ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound."  Of 
his  profe  he  fpeaks  with  great  approbation.  "  No 
author  (fays  he)  ever  kept  his  verfe  and  his  profe  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are 
natural,  and  his  ftyle  has  a  fmooth  and  placid  equabi- 
lity, which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commenda- 
tion. Nothing  is  far-fought  or  hard-laboured  ;  but  all 
is  eafy  without  feeblenefs,  and  familiar  without  groff- 
nefs."  Upon  the  whole,  he  concludes  as  follows  :. 
"  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiaftic  fer- 
vour, that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  re- 
plete with  learning,  and  that  his  paflages  are  embel- 
lifbed  with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  fup- 
ply  ;  that  he  was  the  firfl  who  imparted  to  Engliih 
numbers  the  enthufiafm  of  the  greater  ode  and°the 
gaiety  of  the  lefs  ;  that  he  was  qualified  for,fiirightly 
fallies  and  for  lofty  flights  ;  that  he  was  among  thofe 
who  freed  tranfktion  from  fervility.,  and,  inftead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  diftance,  walked  by  his  fide  ; 
and  that  if  he  left  veriification  yet  improvable,  he  left 
1-ikewifefrom  time  to  time  fuch  fpecimens  of  excellence 
as  enabled  fucceeding  poets  to  improve  it." 

So  many  of  Cowley's  productions  being  now  efteem- 
ed  fcarcely  worthy  of  a  pernfal,  while  others  of  them 
are  diftingniflied  by  their  beauty,  Dr  Hurd  (the  pre- 
fent  bifliop  of  Worcefter)  thought  proper  to  make  a 
felection  of  them,  which  he  publifhed  in  1772,  under 
the  title  of  Select  Works  of  Mr  Abraham  Cowley, 
in  two  volumes  ;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  the 
Editor. 

COX  (Richard),  a  learned  prelate,  and  principal 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Whaddon  in 
Buckinghamshire,  of  lew  parentage,  in  the  year  1499.. 
From  Eaton  fchool  he  obtained  a  fcholarfhip  in  King's- 
collegc  in  Cambridge,  of  which,  he  became  a  fellow  in 
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Cos.      1 5 19  :  he  was  thence  invited  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal 
— *-""*  Wolfey,  and  was  there  made  one  of  the  junior  canons 
of  Cardinal  College.     In    1525  he  was  incorporated 
bachelor;  and  ths  following  year  took  the  degree  of 
mailer  of  arts  in  the  fame  univeriky.     In  this  fitua- 
vio.i  he  became  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  poeti- 
cal abilities  ;  bat  his  attachment  to   the  opinions  of 
Lather  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  fapcriors,  who  Grip- 
ped him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into  priton 
on  a  fnfpicion  of  lierefy.     Being,  however,  foan  re- 
leafed,  he  was  chofen  mailer  of  Eaton  fchool,  which 
flourifhed  remarkably  under  his  care.      In   1537  he 
commenced  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  in  1540 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely  ;  and  the  following  year 
prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  on  its  being  new  found- 
ed by  king  Henry  VIII.     h\  1546  he  was  made  dean 
of  Chrifl-church,   Oxford.     By  the  recommendation 
of  Archbifhop  Cranmer  and  bifhop  Goodrich,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  been  chaplain,  he  not  or.ly  ob- 
tained the  above  preferments,  but  was  chofen  precep- 
tor to  Prince  Edward  ;  oi\  whofe  acceilion  to  the  throne 
he  became  a  favourite  at  court,  was  fworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  made  kind's  almoner.     In  1547  he  was 
elected  chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  in  1548  canon  of  Wind- 
for  ;  and  the  next  year  dean  of  Weltminftcr.     About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflior.ers 
to  vifit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;   in  which  office  his 
zeal  for  reformation  was  fo  excellive,  that  he  detlroyed 
a  number  of  curious  and  valuable  books,  for  no  better 
reafon  than  becaufe  they  were  written  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.   On  the  acceilion  of  Ojieen  Mary  he  was  {trip- 
ped of  all  his  preferments  and  committed  to  the  Mar- 
llulfea.     He  was,  however,  foon  releafed,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  kingdom.     Having  re  Tided  fome  time 
at  Strafburgh  with  his  intimate  friend  Peter  Martyr, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England, 
and,  with  other  divines,  was  appointed  to  revife  the 
liturgy.     He  often  preached  before  the  queen  ;  and  in 
1559  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  upwards  of  21  years.     He  was,  how- 
ever, no  favourite  with  the  queen  :   the  reafon  affigned 
for  which  was,  his  zealous  oppolition  to  her  retaining 
the  crucifix  and  wax-candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chapel ;  alfo  his  ftrenuous  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,    which  her  majefty  always   difapproved. 
He    died  on  the  22d  of  July   1581,    aged    81.      He 
was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  a  zealous  and  ri- 
gid bulwark  of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  im- 
placable enemy  both  to  Papifts  and  Puritans.     In  a 
letter  to  Archbifhop  Parker,  he  advifes  him  to  proceed 
vigoroufly  in  reclaiming  or  puntfhing  the  Puritans,  and 
not  to  be  difcouraged  at  the  frown  of  thofe  court-fa- 
vourites who  protected   them;  affaring  him  that  he 
might  expect  the  blefling  of  God  on  his  pious  labours 
to  free  the  church  from  their  dangerous  attempts,  and 
to  eftablifh  uniformity. — This  zealous  reformer  we  find 
had  not  totally  loft  fight  of  the  popifh  text,  compel  them 
to  come  In :  but  a  ftronger  proof  of  his  implacability 
and  felf-importance  appears  in  his  letter  to  the  lord 
treafurer  Burleigh,  in  which  he  warmly  expo/lulatcs 
with  the  council  for  interpofmg  in  behalf  of  the  Pn- 
3-itans,  or  meddling  in  affairs  of  the  church,  admonifh- 
iii'T  them  to  keep  their  own  fphere.     Such  language 
from  a  bithop  would  make  a  modern  privy  council  flare. 
His  works  are,  1.  Two  Latin  Orations  on  the  Difpute 
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between  Dr  Trefham  and  Peter  Martyr,  Lond.  1549,    Coxwold 
4to.     2.  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  :  in  cum-         !i 
piling,  and  afterwards  correcting  which,,  be  was  prin-      Crabf 
cipally   concerned.     3.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  \erfc,  * 

commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  David's  Plaints  by 
Stern holoSttid  Hopkins.  4.  Tranflation  of  the  four 
Gofpels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Epitlle 
to  the  Romans,  in  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  reign  of  Oeen  Elizabeth.  5.  Refolutiqns  of 
fome  quefcions  concerning  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Col- 
lections of  records  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  Hiflory  of 
the  Reformation.  6.  Several  Letters  to  the  Queen 
and  others,  publilhed  in  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Re- 
formation. He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  declaration  concerning  the  divine  inititution  of  bi- 
fhops,  and  to  have  affiited  Liiye  in  his  Grammar. 

COXWOLD,  a  town  in  the  North  riding  of  York- 
fhire,  14  miles  north  of  York.  W.  Long.  1.  10.  N« 
Lat.  54. 16. 

COYPEL  (Anthony),  an  excellent  French  painter, 
born  at  Paris  in  i66r.  Noel  Coypel,  his  father  be- 
ing chofen  by  M.  Colbert  to  be  director  of  the  aca- 
demy at  Rome,  he  tcok  his  fon  with  him  into  Icaly, 
where  Anthony  Coypel  formed  himfelf  on  the  works 
of  the greateft  mailers,  and  on  his  return  to  France 
was  made  fir  ft  painter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  That 
prince  employed  him  in  painting  the  grand  gallery  of 
the  royal  palace,  and  allowed  him  a  penfion.  In  1 714, 
he  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture. In  1 71 5,  he  was  made  firft  painter  to  the  French 
king,  and  was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1722.  M.  Coypel,  his  fon  alfo  excelled  in  the 
fame  art. 

COZENING  ;  tricking,  or  defrauding.  In  law  it 
denotes  an  offence  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully, 
whether  belonging  to  contracts  or  not,  which  cannot 
be  properly  termed  by  any  fpecial  name. 

COZUMEL,  an  ifland  near  the  we/tern  coaft  of 
Jucatan,  where  Cortez  landed  and  refrcihed  his  troops 
before  entering  upon  the  conqueft  of  Mexico.  W. 
Long.  89.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CRAB,  in  zoology.     See  Cancer. 

Crab's  Claws,  in  the  ma:eria  medica,  are  the  tips 
of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the 
verge  of  the  back  part,  fo  much  of  the  extremity  of 
the  claws  only  being  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  medicine 
as  is  tinged  with  this  colour.  Tfee  blacknefs,  how- 
ever, is  only  fuperficial  ;  they  are  of  a  greyifh  white 
within,  and  when  levigated  furnifh  a  tolerable  white 
powder. 

Crab's  claws  are  of  the  number  ef  the  alkaline  ab- 
forbents,  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  generality  of 
them  in  fome  degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a  chemical 
analyfis  to  contain  a  volatile  urinous  fait. 

Crab's  Eyes,  in  pharmacy,  are  a  ftrong  concretion 
in  the  head  of  the  cray-fifh.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  fide,  and  deprefTed  and  finuated  on  the  other,  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without  fmell. 
We  have  them  from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  many  other  places. 

Crab's  eyes  are  much  ufed  both  in  the  Ihop-medi- 
cines  and  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  being  account- 
ed not  only  abforbent  and  drying,  but  alfo  difcuffive 
and  diuretic. 

CRAB-Lke,  a  tronblefome  kind  of  vermin,   which 
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Crab,  flick  fo  fall  with  their  claws  to  the  fkin  as  10  render 
Cracatoa.  it  difficult  to  diflodge  them.  Being  viewed  with  a 
"~ ^~~~'  glafs  they  nearly  refemble  the  fmai!  crab-fifh;  whence 
they  obtained  their  popular  name.  They  are  aifo  called 
pluttula:,  morpiones,  petoltf,  and  peffoiatte  :  they  nfually 
infeft  the  arm-pits  and  pudenda.  They  will  be  qnick.lv 
destroyed,  and  drop  off  dead,  upon  the  application  of 
a  rag  wet  with  the  milk  of  fublimate.  This  fort  of 
vermin  is  reckoned  to  prognosticate  fpeedy  mortality 
to  thofe  whom  they  abandon  without  being  removed 
by  medicine. 

Crab,  a  fort  of  wooden  pillar,  whofe  lower  end, 
being  let  down  through  a  ffiip's  decks,  rells  upon  a 
focket  like  thecapStern;  and  having  in  its  upper  end 
three  or  four  holes,  at  different  heights,  through  the 
middle  of  it,  one  above  another,  into  which  long  bars 
are  thurSt,  whofe  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  deck.  It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  or 
to  purchafe  any  other  weighty  matter  which  requires 
a  great  mechanical  power.  This  differs  from  a  cap- 
ftern,  as  not  being  furnifhed  with  a  drum-head,  aiid 
by  having  the  bars  to  go  entirely  through  it,  reaching 
from  one  fide  of  the  deck  to  the  other  »  whereas  thofe 
of  the  capftern,  which  are  fuperior  in  number,  reach 
only  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  into  the  drum-head, 
according  to  the  fize  thereof.  This  machine  is  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  CXXVII.  n°  4.     See  alfo  Capstern. 

CRAB-Taws,  a  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  foles  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  fo  hard 
that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them.  The  ungt.  coerul.fort. 
is  their  cure. 

CRACATOA,  the  mod  foutherly  of  a  clufter  of 
iflands  lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  (traits  of  Sunda  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  whole  circumference  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles  ;  and  off  its  north-eaftern  extremity 
is  a  fmall  ifland  formiag  a  road,  in  which  Captain 
Cook  anchored  when  vifiting  this  ifland  on  his  laft  voy- 
age. On  the  fouthern  part  of  the  fmall  ifland  is  a 
reef  of  rocks,  within  which  is  a  tolerable  fhelter  a- 
gainft  all  northerly  winds,  there  being  27  fathoms  wa- 
ter in  the  mid-channel,  and  18  near  the  reef.  Be- 
tween the  two  iflands  there  is  a  narrow  paffage  for 
boats.  The  Shore  that  conftitutes  the  weft  fide  of  the 
road  runs  in  a  nonh-wefterly  direction,  having  a  bank 
of  coral  running  into  the  fea  for  a  little  way,  fo  that 
it  is  difficult  for  boats  to  land  except  at  the  time  of 
high  water ;  but  the  anchoring  ground  is  very  good 
and  free  from  rocks.  In  the  inland  parts  the  ground 
is  elevated,  rifing  on  all  fides  gradually  from  the  fea, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  excepting  a  few 
fpots  which  are  cleared  by  the  inhabitants  for  fowing 
rice.  The  climate  is  reckoned  very  healthy  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  is  very 
thinly  inhabited.  There  are  abundance  of  turtle  on 
the  coral  reefs,  but  other  refrefhments  are  fcarce,  and 
fold  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Water  is  not  plentiful  : 
Captain  Cook  was  obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  from  a 
fmall  fpring  oppofite  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
fmall  ifland  abovementioned.  To  the  fouthward  is  a 
hot  fpring,  whofe  waters  are  nfed  as  a  barh  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  road  where  the  Refoiution  anchored 
lies  in  S.  Lat.  8.  6.  and  by  obfervation,  in  105.  36. 
E.  Long,  by  the  time-keeper  in  104.  48.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  compafs  one  degree  W.  On  ihe  full  and 
Vox.  V. 
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change  days  it  is  high  water  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  Crackow. 

morning,  and  the  tide  rifes  three  feet  two  inches  per-  ' * 

pendicular. 

CRACKOW,  a  city  of  Poland,  fituated  in  a  pala- 
tinate of  the  fame  name,  E.  Long.  20.  16.  N.  Lat. 
50.  8.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Poland,  where 
the  kings  were  elected  and  crowned,  and  was  once  al- 
mofl^the  centre  of  the  Poliih  dominions,  but  is  now  a 
frontier  town;  a  proof  how  much  the  power  of  this 
republic  has  been  contracted. 

Crackow  ftands  in  an  extenfive  plain,  watered  by 
the  Viflula,  which  is  broad  but  ihallow  :  the  city  and 
its  fuburbs  occupy  a  vaft  track  of  ground,  but  are  fo 
badly  peopled,  that  they  fcarcel\) contain  i6,oco  in- 
habitants. The  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  very  fpacious,  and  hasfeveral  well-built  houfes, 
once  richly  furnifhed  and  well  inhabited,  but  mofl  of 
them  now  either  untenanted  or  in  a  State  of  melan- 
choly decay.  Many  of  the  Streets  are  broad  and  hand- 
fome  ;  but  almoft  every  building  bears  the  moil  Stri- 
king  marks  of  ruined  grandeur;  the  churches  alone 
feem  to  have  preferved  their  original  fplendor.  The 
devaftation  of  this  unfortunate  town  was  begun  by  the 
Swedes  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century, 
when  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Charles  XII.  but 
the  mifcuiefs  it  fuffered  from  that  ravager  of  the  north 
were  far  lefs  destructive  than  thofe  it  experienced  du- 
ring the  late  dreadful  commotions,  when  it  underwent 
repeated  fieges,  and  was  alternately  in  poSTeifion  of 
the  Ruffians  and  Confederates.  The  effects  of  can- 
non, grape,  and  mufket  fliot,  are  ftilj  difcernible  on 
the  walls  and  houfes.  In  a  word,  Crackow  exhibits 
the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  looks  like  a 
great  capital  in  ruins:  from  the  number  of  fallen  and 
falling  houfes  one  would  imagine  it  had  lately  been 
facked,  and  thai  the  enemy  had  left  it  only  yeSferday. 
The  town  is  furrounded  with  high  walls  of  brick, 
Strengthened  by  round  and  fquare  towers  of  whimfical 
fhapes,  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  fortification  :  thefe  walls 
were  buiit  by  Venceflaus  king  of  Bohemia  during  the 
fnort  period  in  which  he  reigned  over  Poland. 

The  univeriity  of  Crackow  was  formerly,  and  not 
unjuftly,  called  the  mother  of  Poliffi  literature,  as  it 
principally  fupplied  the  other  feminaries  with  profef- 
fors  and  men  of  learning  ;  but  its  luftre  has  been  great- 
ly obfeured  by  the  removal  of  the  royal  refidence  10 
Warfaw,  and  ftill  more  by  the  late  inteiline  convul- 
fions.  In  this  city  the  art  of  printing  was  firft  intro- 
duced into  Poland  by  Haller ;  and  one  of  the  tarlieft 
books  was  the  Conftitrtions  and  Statutes  com;>iled  by 
Cafimir  the  Great,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  his 
fucceffors.  The  characters  are  Gothic,  the  fame  which 
were  univerfally  ufed  at  the  invention  of  printing  :  the 
great  initial  letters  are  wanting,  which  Shows  that  they 
were  probably  painted  and  afterwards  worn  away.  The 
year  in  which  ttiis  compilation  was  rri;::ed  is  not  pofi- 
tively  known.;  but  its  publication  was  certainly  ante- 
rior to  1496,  as  it  does  not  contain  the  Statmes  puffed 
by  John  Albert  in  that  year.  The  tnoft  flourishing 
period  of  the  univerfity  was  under  Si^ifmond  Augus- 
tus in  the  16th  century,  when  feveral  of  the  German 
reformers  fled  from  the  perfections  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  found  an  afylnm  in  this  city.  They 
o-ave  to  the  world  feveral  versions  of  the  facred  wri- 
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Cracfcow.   tings,  and  other  theological  publications,  which  diffu-     Alexander,  vvtro  died  and  was  buried  at  Vilna  ;  Henry     Cradle 

of  Vaiuis,  interred  in  France;  and  the  late  monarch  8 

Auguftus  III.     The   fepuicbres  of  the  kings  of  Po-    Crambe. 
land  are  not  diftinguilhed  by  any  peculiar  magnificence  : 
their  figures  are  carved  in  marble  of  no  extraordinary 
workmanfhip,  and  fome  are  without  inscriptions. 

"The  biihopof  Crackow  is  the  firft  in  the  kingdom, 
duke  of  Saveria,  and  very  often  a  cardinal.  His  re- 
venues are  larger  than  thofe  of  his  metropolitan  the 
archbifhop  of  Gnefna,  and  are  computed  to  amount 
to  40,000  dollars  per  annum. 

CRADLE,  a  well  known  machine  in  which  infants 
are  rocked  to  fleep. 

It  denotes  alfo  that  part  of  the  flock  of  a  crofs-bow 
where  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cradle,  in  furgery,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  leg 
is  laid  after  being  fet. 

Cradle,  in  engraving,  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument 
ufed  in  fcraping  mezzotintos  and  preparing  the  plate. 
It  is  formed  of  fteel,  refembling  a  cbiffel  with  one  flo- 
ping  fide,  upon  which  are  cut  hollow  lines  very  near 
each  other,  and  at  equal  diftances.  The  acting  part 
of  this  tool  is  made  circular,  and  the  corners  are  round- 
ed. After  being  properly  tempered,  it  muff.  be.  fhar- 
pened  on  the  whetftone.  There  are  various  fizes  of 
this  inftrument. 

Cradle,  among  fhipwriglits,  a  frame  placed  under 
the  bottom  of  a  fliip,  in  order  to  conduct  her  fmoothly 
and  fteadily  into  the  water  when  fhe  is  going  to  be 
launched  ;  at  which  time  it  fupports  her  weight  while 
flie  Hides  down  the  defcent  or  hoping  paffage  called  the 
ways,  which  are  for  this  purpofe  daubed  W'ith  foap  and 
tallow.     See  Plate  CL. 

CRAFT,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  veffels 
employed  to  load  or  difcharge  merchant  fliips,  or 
to  carry  alongfide  or  return  the  ftores  of  men  of  war. 
Such  are  lighters,  hoys,  barges,  prames,  &c.  See  thofe 
articles, 

CRAKE,  or  Corn-crake.     See  Rallus. 
CP\AIL,  or  Careil,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland, 
fituated  on  the  fca-coaft  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St  Andrew's.  W.  Long.  2,  20. 
and  N.  Lat.  56.   17. 

CRAMBE,  Sea-cabbage,  Sea-beach  Kale,  or 
Sea-colewort,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or- 
der,  Siliquofte.  The  four  longer  filaments  are  forked 
at  top,  with  an  anthera  only  on  one  point  of  each  ; 
the  fruit  a  dry,  globofe,  and  deciduous  berry.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous  efculcnts  with 
perennial  roots,  producing  annually  large  leaves  re- 
fembling thofe  of  cabbage  fpreading  on  the  ground, 
with  ftrong  flower- ftalks  and  yellovvifh  flowers.  Only 
one  of  the  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  grows  wild 
on  the  fhores  ofmany  of  the  maritime  counties  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  cultivated  in  many  gardens  as  a  choice 
efculent ;  and  the  young  robuft  fiioots  of  its  leaves  and 
flower-ilalks,  as  they  iffue  forth  from  the  earth  after 
the  manner  of  afparagus  fhoots,  are  then  in  the  great- 
eft  perfection  for  uft.  At  this  period  they  appear 
white  as  if  blanched,  and  when  boiled  eat  exceeding 
fweet  and  tender.  Its  principal  feafon  for  ufe  is  in 
April  and  May.  This  plant  may  alio  be  employed  in 
the  pleaiure-ground  as  a  fipwering  perennial,  for  the 
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fed  the  reformed  religion  over  great  part  of  Poland 
The  protection  which  Sigifmond  Augultus  afforded  v 
to  men  of  learning  of  all  denominations,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  toleration  which  he  extended  to  every  feet  of 
Chriftians,  created  a  fufpicion  that  he  was  fecretly  in- 
clined to  the  new  church  ;  and  it  was  even  reported 
that  he  intended  to  renounce  the  catholic  faith,  and 
publicly  profefs  the  reformed  religion. 

Towards  the  fouthern  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
Viftula,  rifes  a  fmall  eminence  or  rock,  upon  the  top 
of  which  isbuilt  the  palace,  furrounded  with  brick  walls 
and  old  towers,  which  form  a  kind  of  citadel  to  the 
io.vn.  This  palace  owes  its  origin  toLadiflaus  Jaghel- 
Son  ;  but  little  of  the  ancient  ftrueture  now  appears, 
as  the  greateft  part  was  demolifhcd  by  Charles  XII.  in 
1702,  when  he  entered  this  town  in  triumph  after  the 
battle  of  CliiT)vv.  It  has  been  fince  repaired  :  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  palace  con  (ill  of  a  few  apartments, 
which  are  left  in  their  ancient  ftate  as  they  exifted  in 
the  la.lt  century.  This  paiace  was.  formerly  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  who,  from  the  time  of 
Ladifi-uis  Loketec,  have  been  crowned  at  Crackow. 
The  Polilhand  German  hiftorians  differ  concerning  the 
time  when  the  title  of  king  was  fir  ft  claimed  by  the  fove- 
reigns  of  this  country  ;  but  the  molt  probable  account  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  that  in  i205PremiflausaiTumed 
1  lie  regal  title, and  was  inaugurated  at  Gnefna  by  the arch- 
bifhop of  that  diocefe.  Lie  was  fucceeded  by  Ladiflaus 
Loketec,  who  offending  the  Poles  by  his  capricious  and 
tyrannical  conduct,  was  depofed  before  he  was  crown- 
ed ;  anJ  Venceflius  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  mar- 
ried Riehfa  daughter  of  Premifhus,  being  elected  in 
his  ftead,  was  in  1300  confecrated  at  Gnefna.  La- 
diflaus, after  flying- from  his  country  and  undergoing 
a  feries  of  calamitous  adventures,  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  {en^c  or  his  mifconducr.  Having  regained  the 
affection  of  his  fubjeets,  he  was  reltored,  in  the  life- 
time of  Venceilius,  to  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  he 
recovered  them  all  upon  the  demife  of  that  monarch 
in  the  year  1305  :  he  governed,  however,  for  fome 
years  without  the  title  of  king  ;  but  at  length  in  1320 
was  crowned  at  Crackow,  to  which  place  he  transfer- 
red the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  and  afterwards 

J  * 

enacte.rl,    th.at  for  ihc  future   his  fucceffors  fhould  be 
inaugurated  in  die  cuhedra!  of  this  city. 

Since  that  period  all  the  fovereigns have  been  confecra- 
ted atCrackow,  excepting  the  prcfent  king.  Previous 
to  his  election  a  decree,  was  iffjed  by  the  diet  of  convo- 
cation, that  the  coronation  fhould  be  folemnifed  for 
this  turn  at  Warfaw,  without  prejudice  in  future  to 
the  antient  right  of  Crackow  ;  a  proviio  calculated  to 
fafisfy  the  populace,  but  which  will  not  probably  pre- 
■  vent  any  future  fovereign  from  being  crowned  at  War- 
faw, now  become  the  capital  of  Poland  and  the  refj- 
dence  of  its  kings.  The  diadem  and  other  regalia 
ufed  at  the  coronation  are  ftill  kept  in  the  palace  of 
Crackow,  under  Co  many  keys,  and  with  fuch  care, 
that  it  was  impuffible  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 

Adjoining  to  the  palace  Hands  the  cathedral,  alfo 
within  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  Llere  all  the  fove- 
reigns, from  the  time  of  LaJillaus  Loketec,  have  been 
interred,  a  few  only  excepted,  viz.  Louis  and  Ladif- 
laus III.  who  were  kings  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of 
Poland,  an.!  whole  bodies  were  depofitedin  Hungary  j 
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ftalks  Ji\  idea  into  fine  branchy  heads  of  flowers.     It  is     lorn,    popularly    called  the  Jkult.      Sec  Ak3to.my 
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comes   from  the  Greek 
timet ;"  becaufe  it  fcrves  to  defend 
sad-piece.     Perron,  again,  derives 


propagated  by  feeds  Town  in  any  common  light  earth  n°'n. 

in  autumn  or  fpring,  where   the  plants  are  to  remain,  km*©-, 

which,  when  two  years  old,  will  produce  {hoots  fit  for  the  brain  like  i 

life,  will  multiply   exceedingly  by  the  roots,  and  coa-  *fav,ov  from  the  Celtic  cren,  btcaufe  of'i  s  round nefe 

linue  for  many  years.  CRANK,  z  contrivance  in  machines  in  manner  of 

CRAMERIA,    in  botany,    a  genus  of    the  mono-  an  elbow,  only  of  a  fquare  forth,   projecting  out  from 

gynia  ardef,  belonging  to  the  tetrandjia  clafs of  plants,  an  axis  or    fpindle;  and  fervhig,  by   its   rotation,  to 

There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  has  four  petals  ;  the  fu-  raife  and  fall  the  piftons  of  engines  for  railing   water 

pcrior  ne&ary   is  trifld,  the   inferior  biphyiious  ;   the  or  the  like, 

fruit  is  a  dry,  monofpermous,  and  echinated  berry.  Crank,  in  fea-langnage.     A  fhip  is  fassl  to  be  crank- 

CRAMOND,  Over   and  Net  he  a,    two  'villages  fded,  when.,  for  want  of  a  fiifhcient  quantity  of  ball  all 

out  four  miles  welt  of  Edinburgh  j  of  which  only  or  cargo,  ibc  cannot  bear  her  (ails,  or  can  bear  but 
the  laft  deferves  notice,  as  having  been  once  a  famous  fmall  fail,  for  fearofoverfeiting, — She  is  laid  to  \>tcrank 
naval  (lation  of  the  Romans.  It  is  lituated  at  the  in-  by  the  ground,  when  her  floor  is  fo  narrow  that  file  can- 
flux  of  the  river  Almon  into  the  Forth.  Three  Ro-  not  be  biought  on  ground  without  danger. 
man  roads  meet  at  this  place,  which  was  called  by  them  Crank  is  alio  an  iron  brace  which  fupports  the  lan- 
Alaterva,  and  whither  they  brought  their  grain  for  the  thorns  on  the  poop-quarters,  &c. 
fupport  of  their  troops.  The  village  contains  about  CRANMER  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  archbifliop, 
300  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  bath  and  reformer,  and  martyr,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Cran- 
ilidatory,  and  manyaltars,  medals,  Sec.  have  been  dug  up.  mer,  Efq;   of  Aflaclon  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  our 

CRAMP,  a  kind  of  numbnefs  or  convulfion,  occa-  author  was  born  1111489.     At  the  age  of  1  4,  lie  was 
fioned  by  a  chick  vifcid  vapour  entering  the  membranes 
of  the  mufcles,  which  contracts  or  extends  the  neck, 


C 


about 


arms,  legs,  Sec.  with    a  voilent  but   tranfitory   pain  ; 
being sfually  driven  offwith  friction  alone.     The  word 


comes  from   the  German  kra??ipfe}  which  fignifies  the     he  was  re-admitted  fellow  of  Tefus'  Coilege.     In  i 
fame.  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  made 


CRAMP-Fljh,  ox  Torpedo.     See  Raja.  almoner,  and  Gardiner  the  fecretary,  he  gave  his  opi- 

CRAMP-Iron,  or  Cramps,  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  nion  concerning  King  Henry's  marriage  with  Catha- 

end,  which  ferves  to  fallen  together  pieces  of  wood,  rine  much  to  the   faiisfaetion  of  his   majeffy.      This 

flones,  or  orher  things.  opinion  was,  that  inftead  ofdifpiuing  about  the  vali- 

CRAMPONEE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given  to  a  d icy    of  the   King's    marriage   with  Catharine,    they 

crofs  which  has   at  each  end  a  cramp  or  fquare  piece  fhould    reduce     the    matter  to     this  fimple  queflion, 

coming  from    it;   that  from  the  arm  in  chief  towards  "  Whether  a  man  may  marry  hisbrothcr's  wife  or  nor" 

the  finifter  angle,  that  from  thearm  on  that  tide  down-  When  the  King  was  told  of  it,  he  faid,  "  This  fellow 

wards,  that  from  the  arm  in  bafe  towards  the  dexter  has  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear."     He  then  fent  for 

fide,  and  that  from  the  dexter  arm  upwards.  him  to  court,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  or- 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  ufing  a  crane  at  a  wharf,  dered   him  to  write  a  vindication  of  the  divorce  in 

and  alfo  the  money  paid  for  drawing  up  wares  out  of  agitation.     This  book  having  quieted  the  tender  con- 

a  fhip,  &c.  with  a  crane.  fcience  of  the  King,  he  was  defirous  that  all  Europe 

CRANE,  in  ornithology.     See  Ardea.  fhould  be  convinced  of  the  illegality   of  his  marriage 

Crane,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  ufed  in  building  with   Queen   Catharine;    and   for   that   purpofe    fent 

for  raifing  large  ftones  and  other  weights.     See  Me-  Cranmer  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  difpiue 

chanics.  the  matter  with  the  divines  of  thole  countries.     At  Nu- 

Craxe's-BUI,  in  botany.     See  Geranium.  remberg  Cranmer  married  a  fecond  wife.     Being  re- 

Crase-FI)',  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Tipula.  turned  toEngland,  in  March  1533  he  was  confecrated 

CRANGANOR,  a  Dutch   factory  on  the  Malabar  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  in  May  followinghe  pronoun- 

coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  in  E,  Long.  75.  5.  N.  ced    the  fentence  of  divorce  between  the  King   and 


Lat.   10.  o.     See  Cochin. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfoliate.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is 
double,  the  under  one  tetraphyllous,  the  upper  one  a 


Oueen  ;  and  foon  after  married  ihe  amorous  monarch 
to  Ann  Boleyn.  Being  now  at  tiie  head  of  the  church, 
he  exerted  him  ft  If  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Bible  was  translated  into  Engiifli,  and  monafteries 
diflblved  principally  by  his  means. 

In   1536  the  royal  confidence   again  required  the  af- 


monophyllous  fpatba;  the  tube  of  the'corolla  Very  long;  fiftance  of  our  archbifliop  :   in  this  year  he  divorced  the 

the  capfule  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of  the  martynta  ;  Kirtg  from  Ann  Boleyn.    In  15-57  he  vifited  his  dioceje, 

which  fee.     There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  hot  and  endeavoured  to  abolifh  the  fuperftitious  pbfervation 

climates,  and  neither  of  them  pofTeffed  of  any  remark-  of  holidays.     In  1539  he   and  foine  of  ihe  bifhpps  fell 

able  property.  under  the  King's  difpleafhre,  becaufe  they  could  not  be 

CRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  an  affemblage   of  feveral  brought  to  give  their  confent  in  parliament  that  the 

bones  which  -over  and  enclofe  the  brain  and  cercbel-  monafteries  fhould   be  fuppreffed   for  the  King  s  fole 

a.S  2  ufe. 


r.v..k 
II 

linnet1  ■ 


admitted  a  ftudem  of  Jefus'  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  ;  but  marrying  the 
relation  of  an  inn-keeper's  wife,  he  loll  his  fellow/hip 
and  quitted  the  college.     On   the  death  of  his  wife 
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eratmur      ufe.     He  alfb  fire nuou  fly  oppofed  the  act  for  the  fix     putting  her  in  mind  how  he  had  once  preferved  her  in  Cranmer. 


articles  in  the  hotife  of  lords,  fpeaking  three  days 
againft  it  ;  and  upon  the  palling  of  that  ftatute  fent 
away  his  wife  into  Germany.  In  1540  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners  for  inflecting  into  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  explaining  fome  of  its  chief  doctrines.  The 
refnlt  of  their  com  million  was  the  book  intitled  A  ne- 
ceffary  Erudition  of  any  Chriftian  Man.     After  Lord 


her  father's  time  by  his  earned  interceflions  with  him 
for  her,  fo  that  {he  had  reafon  to  believe  he  loved  her, 
and  would  fpeak  the  truth  to  her  more  than  all  the 
reft  of  the  clergy.  All  endeavours  in  his  behalf,  how- 
ever, were  ineffectual ;  and  the  Archbifhop  being  de- 
graded and  moft  ignwminioufly  treated,  was  at  laft  flat- 
tered and  terrified  into  an  infincere  recantation  and  re- 


Cromwell's  death  (in  whofe  behalf  he  had  written   to     nunciation  of  the  Proieflant  faith.     But  this  triumph 
the  King),  he  retired  and  lived  in  great  privacy,  med-     was  not  lufficient  to  gratify  the  pious  vengeance  of  the 


Romilh  Mary.  On  the  24th  of  Feb.  1556,  a  writ 
was  ligned  for  the  burning  of  Cranmtr  ;  and  on  the 
24th  March,  which  was  the  fatal  day,  he  was  brought 
to  St  Mary's  church,  Cambridge,  and  placed  on  a 
kind'of.flage  over  again  ft  the  pulpit,  where  Dr  Cole 
provolt  of  Eton  was  appointed  to  preach  a  fcrmon  on 
the  occafion.  While  Cole  was  haranguing,  the  un- 
fortunate Cranmer  expreffed  great  inward  conftifion  ; 
often  lifting  np  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fre- 
quently pouring  out  floods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of 
the  fermon,  when  Cole  delired  him  to  make  an  open 
profeflion  of  his  faith,  as  he  had  promifed  him  he 
would,  he  firft  prayed  in  the  moft  fervent  manner  ; 
then  made  an  exhortation  to  the  people  prefent,  not  to 
fet  their  minds  upon  the  world,  to  obey  the  King  stid 
Chieen,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  charitable.  Af- 
ter this  he  made  a  confeflion  of  his  faith,  beginning 
with  the  creed,  and  concluding  with  thefe  words  : 
"  And  I  believe  every  word  and  fentence  taught  by 
our  Saviour  JVfusChrift,  his  apoftles,  and  prophets,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnt. — And  now  (added  he) 
I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fo  much  troubleth  my 
confeience  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or  faid  in 
my  whole  life  ;  and  that  is  the  fetting  abroad  a  wri- 
ting contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce 
as  things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth 


dling  not  at  all  with  date  affairs.  In  15:4.1  he  gave  orders, 
purfuant  to  the  King's  direction's,  for  taking  away  fu- 
perftitious  Oirines  ;  and,  exchanging  Bifhopfoourn  for 
Bekefbourn,  united  the  latter  to  his  diocefe.  In  1542 
he  procured  the  "  -Act  for  the  advancement  of  true  re- 
Jigion  and  the  abolifhment  of  the  contrary,"  which 
moderated  the  rigour  of  the  fix  articles.  But  the  year 
following,  fome  enemies  preferring  accufations  again  ft 
him,  he  had  like  to  have  been  ruined,  had  not  the 
King  interpofed  in  his  behalf.  His  majefty  continued 
afterwards  to  protect  him  from  hi.}  enemies;  and  at  his 
death  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  In  1546  he 
crowned  young  Edward,  during/  whole  (hort  reign  he 
promoted  the  reformation  to  the  utmolt  of  his  power  ; 
and  was  particularly  inflrumental  in  compofmg,  correc- 
ting, and  eftablilhing  the  liturgy  by  act  of  parliament. 
He  had  alio  a  flure  in  compiling  the  thirty- nine  articles 
of  religion. 

In  1553  lie  oppofed  the  new  fcttlement  of  the  crown 
upon  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concern- 
ed in  that  affair  (though  at  lait,  through  many  importu- 
nities, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fet  his  hand  to  it)  : 
-neither  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambitious 
projects.  Upon  Oueen  Mary's  acceflion  to  the  throne, 
he   was   committed  to  the  Tower;  partly    for  fetting 

his  hand  to  the  instrument  of  Lady  Jane's  fucceiiiem,  which  I  thought  in  my  heart;  and  written  for  fear  of 
and  partly  for  the  public  offer  he  had  made  a  little  be-  death,  and  to  fave  my  life  if  it  might  be  :  that  is,  all 
fore  of  juftifying  openly  the  religions  proceedings  of  fuch  bills  and  papers  which  I  have  written  or  figncd 
thelate  king.  Some  of  his  friends,  forefeeing  theltorm  with  my  hand  fince  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have 
that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  advifed  him  to  fly,  written  many  things  untrue.  And  forafmnch  as  my 
but  he  abfblutely  refufed.  In  the  enfuing  parliament,  hand  offended,  Writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand 
on  November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  at  Guild-  fhall  fir  ft  be  punifhed  ;  for,  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it 
hall  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  whereupon  the  fruits  fhall  befirft  burned.  Asfor  the  pope,  I  refufe  him,  as 
of  his  archbifhopric  were  fequeftered.  In  April  15J4,  Chrift's  enemyand  antichrift,  with  all  his  falfe  doctrine, 
he  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  removed  to  Oxford,  in  And  as  for  the  facrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught 
order  for  a  public  difputation  with  the  Papifts  ;  which  in  my  book  againft  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter."  Tlruh- 
was  accordingly  held  there  towards  the  middle  of  the  derftruck  as  it  were  with  this  unexpected  declaration, 
month,  with  great  noife,  triumph,  and  impudent  confi-  the  enraged  Popifh  crowd  admonifhed  him  not  to  dif- 
dence  on  the  Papifts  fide,  and  with  as  much  gravity,  femble.  "  Ah  !  (replied  he  with  tears),  fince  I  lived 
learning,  modelty;  and  convincing  fufficiency  on  the  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfehood  and  a  lover 
fide  of  the  Proteftant  biihops.  The  20th  of  April,  two  of  fimplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I  diffem- 
days  after  the  end  of  thefe  difpntations,  Cranmer  and  bled."  Whereupon  they  pulled  him  of]  the  ftage  with 
the  two  others  were  brought  before  the  commiflioners,  the  utmoft  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 
and  afked,  Whether  they  would  fubferibe  (to  Popery)  ?  martyrdom  over  againft  Baliol  College;  where  he  put 
which  they  unanimonfly  refufing,  were  condemned  as  off  his  clothes  in  hafte,  and  Handing  in  his  fhirt,  and 
heretics.  From  this  fentence  the  archbifhop  appealed  without  ihoes,  was  fattened  with  a  chain  to  the  flake, 
to  the  juft  judgment  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  wrote  to  Some  prefling  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation, 
the  council,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  difputation,  he  anfwered,  fhowing  his  hand,  "  This  is  the  hand 
and  defiring  the  Queen's  pardon  for  his  treafon,  which  that  wrote  it,  and  therefore  it  fliall  firft  fuffer  punifli- 
it  feems  was  not  yet  remitted.  By  the  convocation  mem."  Fire  being  applied  to  him,  he  ftretched  out 
which  met  this  year,  his  Defence  of  the  true  and  ca-  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  unmo- 
tholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  ved  (except  that  once  with  it  he  wiped  his  face)  till  it 
Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  was  confirmed  ;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  hand 
Some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  Queen  in  his  behalf ;     hath  offended  j"  and  often  repeating,  "  This  unwor- 
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Cranmer.  thy  right  hand/'  .At  lart,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  foon 
*~—v- — 'expired,  never  flirring  or  crying  out  all  the  while; 
only  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven  ;  and  repeating 
more  than  once,  "  Lord  Jefus  receive  my  fpirit."  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Cranmer,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  noticed  above,  that  after  the  palling  of  the  act 
for  the  fix  articles,  Archbilhop  Cranmer  fent  his  wife 
into  Germany.  But  fhe  afterwards  returned  again  to 
England;  and  Mr,  Strype  informs  us,  that"  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  when  the  marriage  of  the  ciergy 


Mr.  Gilpin)  animated  him.  With  the  illegality  of  the  Cranmer. 
King's  marriage,  he  endeavoured  virtually  to  eftablifh 
the  infufficiency  of  the  pope's  difpenfation  ;  and  the 
latter  was  an  argument  fo  near  his  heart,  that  it  feems 
to  have  added  merit  to  the  former.  We  cannot  indeed 
account  for  his  embarking  fo  zealously  in  this  bufinefs 
without  fnppofing  his  principal  motive  was  io  free  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  to  which  this  flep 
very  evidently  led.  So  defirable  an  end  would  in  fome 
degree,  he  might  imagine,  fan&ify  the  means. 

Of  two  of  the  inltances  of  perfecution  in  which 
was  allowed,  he  brought  her  forth,  and  lived  openly  Archbilhop  Cranmer  was  concerned,  Mr  Gilpin  gives 
with  her."  Mr.  Gilpin  fays,  "  he  left  behind  him  a  the  following  account.  "  Joan  Bocker  and  George 
widow  and  children;  but  as  he  always  kept  his  family  Paris  were  accufed,  though  at  different  times  ;  one  for 
in  obfeurity  for  prudential  reafons,  we  know  little  denying  the  humanity  of  Chrift,  the  other  for  denying 
about  them.  They  had  been  kindly  provided  for  by  his  divinity.  They  were  both  tried  and  condemned 
Henry  VIII  ;  who,  without  any  folicitation  from  the  to  the  flake;  and  the  Archbilhop  not  only  confented 
Primate  himfelf,  gave  him  a  coafiderable  grant  from  to  thefe  ads  of  blood,  but  even  perfuaded  the  aver  lion 
the  Abbey  of  Walbcck  in  Nottinghamaiire,  which  his  of  the  young  King  into  compliance.  "  Your  rr.ajefly 
family  enjoyed  after  his  deceale.  King  Edward  made  mull  diftinguilh  (laid  he,  informing  his  royal  pupil's 
fome  addition  to  his  private  fortune  ;  and  his  heirs  confeience)  between  common  opinions  and  fbch  as  are 
were  reftored  in  blood  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  the  effential  articles  of  faith.  Thc-fe  latter  we  mufl  on 
reign  of  Elizabeth."  no  account  fuffer  to  be  oppofed."  Mr  Gilpin  juftly  ob- 

Archbifliop  Cranmer  wrote  a  greatnnmber  of  books:  ferves,  that  "  nothing  even  plaufible  can  be  fuggefled 
many  of  them  he  publifhed  himfelf;  and  many  of  in  derence  of  the  Archbilhop  on  this  occafion,  except 
them  lliil  remain  in  MSS.  viz.  two  folio  volumes  in  only  that  the  fpirit  of  Popery  Was  not  yet  wholly  re- 
the  king's  library,  feveral  letters  in  the  Cotton  collec-  preued."  Thefe  inltances  of  injuftice  and  barbarity 
tion,   &c.  were  indeed  totally  indefeniible,   and  a  great  difgrace 

Mr.  Gilpin  remarks,  That  "  the  character  of  the  to  Cranmer  and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  them. 
Archbifnop  hath  been  equally  the  fubj eel: of  exaggerated  It  does  not  appear  that  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
praife  and  of  undeferved  cenfure.  The  molt  indefen-  death  of  Lambert  ;  but,  as  Mr  Gilpin  obferves,  it 
fible  pans  of  the  Archbilhop's  character  are  the  readi-  were  to  be  wiihed  he  had  rid  his  hands  of  the  difpu- 
nefs  with  which  he  fometimes  concurred  in  the  unjufti-     tation  likewife.      The  public   difputation,    in    which 


liable  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  inltances 
wherein  he  (flowed  himfelf  to  be  actuated  by  intolerant 
principles. 

"  He  fir  ft  recommended  himfelf  to  Henry  by  the  zeal 
which  he  difplayed  in  promoting  the  king's  divorce 
from  queen  Catharine.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  allow- 
ed, that  Dr.  Cranmer  might  think  the  marriage  wrong  : 
but  though  it  pofiibly  might  be  a  point  of  confeience 
with  the  King,  it  could  however  be  none  with  him; 
and  there  was  manifeftly  a  difference  between  auvifing 
not  to  do  a  thing,  and  advifing  to  undo  it  when  al- 
ready done,  at  leaf!  in  a  matter  of  fo  difputable  a  na- 


Cranmer  bore  fome  part,  proved  the  means  of  bring- 
ing Lambert  to  the  ftake. 

One  of  the  moft  honourable  transactions  of  Arch- 
bilhop Cranmer's  life,  was  the  firm  ftand  that  he  made 
againft  the  aft  of  the  fix  article's.  This  act  was  fb 
ftrongly  fupported  by  the  King,  that  even  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  parliament  made  little  oppoliiion  to  it.  But 
Cranmer  oppofed  it  with  great  zeal  and  fteadinefs.. 
"  The  good  Archbilhop  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  never  ap- 
peared in  a  more  truly  chriftian  light  than  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  In  the  midfl  of  fo  general  a  defection  (for 
there  were  numbers  in  the  houfe  who  had  hitherto 


lure.     On  the  other  hand,  to  repudiate  a  woman  with  ihown  great  forwardnefs  Preformation)  he  alone  made 

whom  the  King  had  cohabited  near  20  years  as  his  a  ftand.     Three  days  he  maintained  his  ground,    and 

wife,  and  to  illegitimate  a  daughter,  bred  up  in  the  baffled  the  arguments  of  all  oppofers.     But  argument 

higheft  expectations,  and  now  marriageable,  were  acts  was  not  their  weapon,  and  the  Archbilhop  faw  him- 

of  fuch  cruelty,  that  it  feems  to  indicate  a  want  of  felf  obliged  to  fink  under  fuperior  power.     Henry  or- 

feeling  to  be  in  any  degree  acceflary  to  them.  .  To  dered  him  to  leave  the  houfe.     The  Primate  refufed  : 

this  may  be  added,  that  the  notoriety  of  the  King's  '  It   was  God's   bufinefs    (he  faid).,  and   not  man's,/ 

pillion  for  Ann  Boleyn,  which  all  men  believed  to  be,  And  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  boldly  entered  his 

if  not  the  firft  mover,  at  leaft  the  principal  fpring  of  proteft.     Such  an  inftance  of  fortitude  is  fufficient  to 

his  pretended  fcruples,  threw  a  very  indelicate  impu-  wipe  off  many  of  thofe  courtly  ftains  which  have  faften- 

tation  on  all  who  had  any  concern  in  the  affair.     No  ed  on  his  memory." 

ferious  churchman,  one  would  imagine,  could  be  fond  His  behaviour  in  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 

of  the  idea  of  administering  to  the  King's  paffions.     It  was  alfo  entitled  to  great  commendation.     "  The  lafl 

is  with  concern,  therefore,  that  we  fee  a  man  of  Dr  act  of  this  reign  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  was  an  act  of  blood, 

Cranmer's  integrity  and  fimplicity  of  manners  acting  and  gave  the  Archbilhop  a  noble  opportunity  of  fhovv- 

fo  much  out  of  character  as  to  compound  an  affair  of  ing  how  well  he  had  learned  that  great  Chriftian  leflon 

this  kind,  if  not  with  his  confeience,  at  leaft  with  all  of  forgiving  an  enemy.     Almoft  without  the  fhadow 

delicacy  of  fentiment ;  and  to  parade  through  Europe,  of  juftice,  Henry  had  given  directions  to  have  the  Duke 

in  the  quality  of  an  ambaffador,  defending  every  where  of  Norfolk  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament.      The 

the  King's piaus  intentions.     But  the  caufe  (continues  King's   mandate  flood  in  lieu  of  guilt,   and  the  bill 

patted 


c 
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Craiimer.  palled  thelioufe  with  great  eafe.  No  man,  except  the 
"'  Biihop  of  Wincheiler,  had  been  fo  great  an  enemy  to 
the  Archbifhop  as  the. Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  al- 
ways thwji'tedthe  Primate's  meafures,  and  ofeentrthan 
once  had  practifed  again f:  his  life.  How  many  would 
have  feen  with  fecret  pleafurs  the  workings  of  provi- 
dence againft  fo  rancorous  an  enemy  ;  fktisfied  in  ha- 
ving thernfclves  no  hand  in  his  unjuft  fate  !  But  the 
Archbifhop  faw  the  affair  in  another  light:  He  faw  it 
with  horror  ;  and  although  the  King  had  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  interefted  himfelf-.in  this  bufinefs,  the 
Primate  oppofed  the  bill  with  all  his  might;  and  when 
his  oppofnion  was  vain,  he  left  the  houfe  with  indig- 
nation, and  retired  to  Croydon." 

He  was- indeed  remarkable  for  the  placability  of  his 

temper,  and  for  mowing  kindnefs  to  ihofe  by  whom 

•he  had  been  greatly  injured.     Hence  it  is  mentioned 

in  Shakespeare's  Iienry  VIII.    as  f.  common  faying 

concerning  him  : 

-"  Do  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
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But  one  fhrewd  turn,  and  he's  your  friend  for  ever." 
Archbiihop  Cranmer  was  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  learned  foreigners  who  had  been  perfected  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Mr 
Gilpin  fays,  "  the  fufrering  profeflbrs  of  Proteftantifai, 
who  were  fcattered  in  great  numbers  about  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe,  were  always  furc  of  an  afy- 
lum  with  him.  His  palace  at  Lambeth  might  be  call- 
ed a  feminary  of  learned  men  ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom  perfecution  had  driven  from  home.  Here, 
among  other  celebrated  reformers,  Martyr,  Bucer, 
Alefs,  Phage,  found  fauctuary.  Martyr,  Bucer,  and 
Phage  were  liberally  penfioned  by  the  Archbiihop  till 
he  could  otherwife  provide  for  them.  It  was  his  with 
to  fix  them  in  the  two  univerfities,  where  he  hoped 
their  great  knowledge  and  fpirit  of  inquiry  would  for- 
ward hisdefignsof  reftoringlearning  ;  and  he  at  length 
obtained  profeffbrfhips  for  them  all.  Bucer  and  Phage 
were  fettled  at  Cambridge  ;  where  they  only  ihowed 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  them,  both  dy- 
ing within  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  But  at 
Oxford  Martyr  acted  a  very  confpicuous  part,  and  con- 
tributed to  introduce  among  the  lludents  there  a  very 
liberal  mode  of  thinking. 

Of  the  learning  of  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  Mr  Gilpin 
remarks,  that  u  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  profef- 
He  had  applied  himfelf  in  Cambridge  to  the 
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itudy  of  the"  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages ;  which, 
though  efteemed  at  that  time  as  the  mark  of  herefy, 
appeared  to  him  the  only  fources  of  attaining  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  fo  accurately 
ftudied  canon  law,  that  he  was  efteemed  the  beft  ca- 
nonift  in  England  ;  and  his  reading  in  theology  was 
fo  extenlive,  and  his  collections  from  the  fathers  fo 
verv  voluminous,  that  there  were  few  points  in  which 
he  was  not  actually  informed,  and  in  which  he  could 
not  give  the  opinions  of  the  ieveral  ages  of  the  church 
from  the  times  of  the  Apoftles.  He  was  a  fcnfible 
writer,  rather  nervous  than  elegant.  His  writings 
were  entirely  confined  to  the  great  controverfy  which 
then  fnbfifted,  and  contain  the  whole  fiira  of  the  theo- 
logical learning  of  thofe  tines.  "His  library  was  filled 
with  a  very  noble  collection  of  books,  and  was  open  to 
til  men  of  letters. 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  remarking  that  Archbiihop  Cran- 


mer preached  often  wberevtr  he  vifitcd,  fays,  u  In  his  Cnumur. 

lemons  to  the  people  he  was  very  plain  and  inllruc-  *"" — » ' 

live  ;  infilling  chiefly  on  the  dlVmhls  of  Chriftianity. 
The  fubjects  of  his  fermons,  for  the  moft  parr,  were 
from  whence  falvaticn  is  to  be  fetched,  and  on  whom 
the  confidence  of  man  ought  to  lean.  They  infilled 
much  on  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  works ;  and  taught 
what  the  fruits  of  faith  were,  and  what  place  was  to  be 
given  to  works  :  they  infiructed  men  in  the  duties 
they  owed  their  neighbour,  and  that  every  one  was 
our  neighbour  to  whom  we.  might  any  way  do  good  ; 
they  declared  what  men  ought  to  ihink  of  themfelvcs 
after  they  had  done  ell  ;  and,  laftly,  what  promifes 
Chritl  hath  made,  and  who  they  are  to  whom  he  will 
make  them  gecd.  Thus  lie  brought  in  the  true  preach-  ■ 
ingof  the  Gofpei,  altogether  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  preaching  in  thofe  days;  which  was  to 
treat  concerning  faints,  to  tell  legendary  tales  of  them, 
and  to  report  miracles  wrought  for  the  confirmation 
of  tranftibftantiation  and  other  Popifh  corruptions.  ■ 
And  fuch  a  heat  of  conviction  accompanied  his  fer- 
mons, that  the  people  departed  from  them  with  minds 
po  fit  fled  of  a  great  hatred  of  vice,  and  burning  with  a 
defire  of  virtue." 

He  was  a  great  econornift  of  his  time.  Mr  Gilpin 
fays,  "  he  role  commoniy  at  five  o'clock,  and  conti- 
nued in  his  Itudy  til!  nine.  Thefe  early  hours,  he 
would  fay,  were  the  only  hours  he  could  call  his  own. 
After  breakfaft  he  generally  fpent  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  either  in  public  or  private  bufinefs.  His 
chapel-hour  was  eleven,  and  his  dinner-hour  twelve. 
After  dinner  he  fpent  an  hour  either  in  converfation 
with  his  friends,  in  playing  at  chefs,  or  in,  what  he 
liked  better,  overlooking  a  chefs-board.  He  then  re- 
tired again  to  his  ftudy  till  his  chapel-bell  rang  at  five. 
After  prayers,  he  generally  walked  till  fix,  which  was 
in  thofe  times  the  hour  of  fupper.  His  evening  meal 
was  fparing.  Often  he  ate  nothing;  and  when  that 
was  the  cafe,  it  was  his  ufual  cuflom,  as  he  fat  down 
to  table,  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  gloves;  which  was  as 
much  as  to  fay,  that  his  hands  had  nothing  to  do. 
After  fupper,  he  fpent  an  hour  in  walking  and  another 
in  his  ftudy,  retiring  to  bis  bedchamber  about  nine. 
This  was  his  ufual  mode  of  living  when  he  was  moft 
vacant,  but  very  often  his  afternoons  as  well  as  his 
mornings  were  engaged  in  bufinefs.  He  generally, 
however,  contrived,  if  pofiible,  even  in  the  bufieft  day, 
to  devote  fome  proportion  of  his  time  to  his  books  befides 
the  morning.  And  Mr  Fox  tells  us,  he  always  accu- 
ftomed  himfelf  to  read  and  write  in  a  ftanding  pofture  ; 
efteeming  conftant  fitting  very  pernicious  to  a  ftudious 
man." 

Mr  Gilpin  alfo  obferves,  "  that  he  was  a  very  ami- 
able mafter  in  his  family,  and  admirably  prefe-rved  the 
difficult  medium  between  indulgence  and  refiraint.  He 
had,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  times,  a  very  nu- 
merous retinue,  among  whom  the  mod  exact  order 
wasobferved.  Every  week  the  fleward  of  his  houfe- 
hold  held  a  kind  of  court  in  the  great  hall  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  in  which  ail  family  affairs  were  fettled,  fervants 
wages  were  paid,  complaints  were  heard,  and  faults 
examined.  Delinquents  were  publicly  rebuked,  and 
after  the  third  admonition  difcharged.  His  hofpi- 
tality  and  charities  were  great  and  noble  ;  equal  to 
bis  Ration,  greater  often  than  his  abilities.  A  plenti- 
ful 
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Granny      ful  table  was  among  the  virtues  of  thofe  days.     His 
II  was  always  bountifully  covered.     In  an  upper  room  was 

Crape,  fpiead  his  own,  where  he  feldom  wanted  company  of 
the  firft  difiinciion.  Here  a  great  ir,any  learned  fo- 
reigners were  daily  entertained,  and  partook  of  his 
bounty.  In  bis  great  hall  ?.  long  table  was  plentifully 
covered  every  day  for  guefts  and  grangers  of  a  lower 
rank;  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  three  fmaller 
tables,  defigned  for  his  own  officers  and  inferior  gen- 
tlemen. Among  theother  instances  of  the  Arcbbifhop's 
charity,  we  have  one  recorded  which  was  truly  noble. 
After  the  deftructioft  of  monafleries,  and  before  hefpi- 
tals  were  erefkd,  the  nation  faw  no  fpecies  of  greater 
mifery  than  thatof wounded  and  difbanded  foldiers.  For 
the  ufe  of  fuch  miferabie  objects  as  were  landed  on  the 
fouthern  coafts  of  the  island,  the  Archbifhop  fitted  up 
his  manor-houfe  of  Beckefburn  in  Kent.  He  formed 
it  indeed  into  a  complete  hofpital ;  appointing  a  pby- 
fician,  a  furgeon,  nurfes,  and  every  thing  proper,  as 
well  for  food  as  phyfic.  Nor  did  his  charity  flop  here. 
Each  man,  on  his  recovery,  was  fursifhed  with  money 
to  carry  him  home,  in  proportion  to  the  diflance  of  his 
abode." 

To  conclude  with  the  character  given  by  Mr  Hume: 
((  Archbifhop  Cranmcr  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
merit  ;  poflefTed  of  learning  and  capacity  ;  and  adorn- 
ed with  candour,  fincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all 
thofe  virtues  which  wore  fitted  to  render  him  nfeful 
and  amiable  in  focicty.  His  moral  qualities  procured 
him  univerfal  refpecr.  ;  and  the  courage  of  his  martyr- 
dom, though  he  fell  fhort  of  the  rigid  inflexibility  ob- 
ferved  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  Proteftant 
party." 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-making,  an  iron  inftrument 
wherewith  the  necks  of  glaffes  are  formed. 

CRANTARA,  among  the  antient  Britons,  was  a 
lbrt  of  military  fignal  ufed  for  collecting  the  diftant 
and  fcattered  warriors  to  the  flandard  of  their  chief. 
A  prince  having  immediate  occafion  for  the  affiftance 
of  his  followers  to  repel  fome  fudden  invafion  or  en- 
gage in  fome  expedition,  befides  ftriking  the  fhield 
and  founding  the  horn  to  give  warning  to  thofe  who 
were  within  hearing,  he  fent  the  crailtara,  or  a  flick 
burnt  st  the  end  and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat, 
by  a  fwift  meffenger,  to  the  nearefi  hamlet,  where  he 
delivered  it  without  faying  one  word  but  the  name  of 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  crantara,  which  was 
well  underflcod  to  denounce  deftruction  by  fire  and 
fword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  fummons,  was  car- 
ried with  great  rapidity  from  village  to  village  ;  and 
the  prince  in  a  little  time  found  himfelf  farrounded  by 
ail  his  warriors  ready  to  obey  his  .commands. 

CRANTCR,  a  Greek  philofopher  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia.  He  left  his  native  country 
where  he  was  admired  ;  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
ftudied  with  Polemon  under  Xenocrates.  He  was 
£oniidered  as  one  of  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  Pla- 
tonic feci  ;  and  was  the  fir  ft  who  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Plato's  works.  He  flourished  270  years  before 
Chrift. 

CRAPE,  a  light  tranfparent  fluff,  in  manner  of 
gauze  ;  made  of  raw  filk  gummed  and  twifted  on  the 
mill  ;  woven  without  crofting,  and  much  ufed  in  mourn- 
ing. 

Crapes  are  either  craped,  i.  e.  crifped,  or  frnooth  ; 
the  firft  double,    expreffing   a  clofer  mourning  ;  the 


Utter  Angle,   nfrd  for  that  lefs  deep.     Note,   White  is    Csapuk, 
referved  for  young  people,  or  thole  devoted   to  virgi-  Craftaw, 

niiy.     The  fiik  deflined   for  the  lb  ft  is   more  twilled  ' " 

than  that  for  the  fecond  ;  it  being  the  greater  cr  lefs 
degree  of  twitting,  efpeoially  of  the .wrap,  which  pro- 
duces the  crifping  given  when  taken  out  of  the  loom, 
fteeped  in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax 
for  the  purpofe. 

Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.  The  invention  of  this 
fluff  came  originally  from  Bologna:  but  the  chief  mar 
nufacb-.re  of  it  is  faid  to  be  at  Lyons. 

Hiflory  tells  1-3,  that  St  Bathilda,  queen  of  France 
made  fine  crape  (crepa)  of  gold  and  filver,  to  lay  over 
the  body  of  St  Eloy.  The  Bollandifls  own  they  can- 
not find  what  this  crepa  was.  Biuet  fays,  it  was  a 
frame  to  cover  the  body  of  the  faint  :  but  others,  with 
reafon,  take  it  to  be  a  tranfparent  ft uff,  through  which 
the  body  might  be  feen  ;  and  that  this  was  the  crepa 
whence  our  word  crape  was  formed. 

CRAPU.LA,  among  phyficians;  a  term  for  Sur- 
feit. 

CRASHAW  (Richard),  who  was  in  his  lifetime 
honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  Cowley,  and  fince  his 
death  by  the  praife  of  Mr  Pope,  who  condefcended 
both  to  read  his  poems  and  to  borrow  from  them  ;  was 
the  fon  of  William  Cralhaw,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
educated  at  the  Charter-houfe  near  London.  He  was 
then  fent  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  af- 
terwards of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was  fellow  ;  in 
both  which  colleges  he  was  diftinguifned  for  his  Latin 
and  Englifh  poetry.  Afterwards  he  was  ejected  from 
bis- fellowship,  together  with  many  others,  for  denying 
the  covenant  in  the  time  cf  the  rebellion;  and  he 
changed  his  religion,  being  by  catholic  artifices  per- 
verted to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  not  converted,  but  ra- 
ther, as  Pope  fays,  outwitted.  He  went  to  Paris,  in 
hopes  of  recommending  himfelf  to  fome  preferment 
there  ;  but  being  a  mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  ex- 
ecuting the  new  plan  he  had  formed.  There  he  fell 
into  great  dittrefs,  which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of 
in  1646,  very  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the 
aflillance  he  could,  and  at  laft  got  him  recommended 
to  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England,  then  refiding 
at  Paris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, he  travelled  into  Italy  ;  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  - 
letters  became  fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and 
at  laft  one  ot  the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church 
of  our  lady  atLoretto,  feme  miles  diflance  from  thence, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  about  1650.  Before 
he  left  England  he  wrote  certain  poems,  entitled, 
Steps  to  the  Temple  ;  "  becaufe  (fays  Wood)  he  led 
his  life  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  St  Mary's  church 
near  to  his  college.  There,  as  we  learn  from  ihc  pre- 
face to  thefe  poems,  he  lodged  under  Tertullian's  rcof 
cf  angels.  There  he  made  his  ncft  more  gladly  than 
David's  fwallow  near  the  houfe  of  God  :  where,  like 
a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more  prayers  in  the  night 
than  others  ufually  offer  in  the  day.  There  he  penned 
the  faid  poems  called  Steps  to  the  Temple  fat  happy  Souls 
to  clhnb  to  Heaven  by...  To  the  'aid  S:eps  arc  joined 
other  poems  called  The  Delights  'of  the  Mufes,  wherein 
are  fiveral  Latin  poems;  which,  though  of  a  mere 
human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet  as  they  are  inno- 
cent. He  hat';  alfo  written  Garment  Deo  ?:c/,'rc,  being 
hymns  and  other  facred  poems,  addrefltd  to  the  ecu.::- 
tefs  of  Denbigh.     He   was  excellent  in  fiv.e  languages 
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Crafis     befides  his  mother  tongue,  namely,  Hebrew,  Greek, 

II  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh. 

CrafTus.        CRASIS  (from  *p*>vi//*/,  to  mix),  the  temper  of  the 
blood  peculiar  to  every  constitution. 

Crasis,  in  grammar,  is  a  figure  whereby  two  diffe- 
rent letters  are  either  contracted  into  one  long  letter 
or  a  diphthong.  Such,  e.g.h  o<pn  for  o<p;«?j  «x»6»  for 
d,x»9s«,  &c.  Tvx^h  for  tu^soc,  &c.  where;  and  *  are 
contracted  into  1  -,  «  and  *into  »;  »  and  0  into  v. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  phyfic,  the  thick  red  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  otherwife  called  cruort  in 
contradistinction  to  the  fernm  or  aqueous  part. 

CRASSULA,  LESSER  orph  in  E,  or  live -ever:  A 
genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
trandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Succulents.  The  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous;  the  petals  five,  with  five  nectariferous 
fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germcn,  and  five  capfules. 
Their  are  17  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates. Several  of  them  are  cultivated  in  this  country, 
bat  require  the  afhftance  of  artifkal  heat  for  their 
prefervation.  They  rife  from  one  foot  to  fix  or  eight 
in  height,  and  are  ornamented  withoblong,  thick,  fuc- 
culent  leaves,  and  funnel  (haued  pentapetalous  flowers 
ofafcarlet,  white,  or  greenifn  colour.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  ofT-fets  or  cuttings  ;  and  muft  be  potted 
in  light  fandy  compoft,  retained  in  a  funny  part  of  the 
green-houfe  all  winter,  and  very  fparingly  watered. 
In  fummer  they  may  be  placed  in  the  full  air  in  a 
fheltered  place,  and  in  dry  weather  watered  twice  a- 
week. 

CRASSUS  (M.  Licinius),  a  celebrated  Roman, 
furnamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence.  At  firft 
he  was  very  circumfcribed  in  his  circum  fiances,  but  by 
educating  (lives  and  felling  them  at  a  high  price  he 
foon  enriched  himfelf.  The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged 
him  to  leave  Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spnin,  where  he 
remained  concealed  for  8  months.  After  China's 
death  he  pafled  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where 
he  ferved  Sylla  and  ingratiated -himfelf  in  his  favour. 
When  the  Gladiators  with  Sp.irtacus  at  their  head  had 
fpread  an  universal  alarm  in  Italy  and  defeated  fome 
of  the  Roman  generals,  CrafTus  was  fent  againft  them. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  CrafTus  flaughtered 
12,000  of  the  (laves,  and  by  this  decifive  blow  foon 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured  with  an 
ovatio  at  his  return.  He  was  foon  after  made  conful 
with  Pompey  in  the  year  of  Rome  682,  and  in  this 
high  office  he  difplayed  his  opulence  by  entertaining 
the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was  afterwards 
Cenfor,  and  formed  the  firft  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Casf-tr.  As  his  love  of  riches  was  more  predomi- 
nant than  that  of  glory,  CrafTus  never  imitated  the 
ambitious  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  fatisried 
with  the  province  of  Syria,  which  feemed  to  promife 
an  incxha'ufiible  i'ource  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of  en- 
larging his  pofieifions  he  fet  'off  from  Rome,  though 
the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and  every  thing  Teem- 
ed to  threaten  his  ruin.  He  crofted  the  Euphrates, 
and  forgetful  of  the  rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Selen- 
cia,  he  hafiened  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of  Parthia. 
He  was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Arta- 
vafdes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  S'urena  the  general  of 
the  forces  of  Oroies  king  of  Parthia,  and  a  battle  was 
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fought  in  which  20,000  Romans  were  killed  and  Cratxgus. 
10,000  taken  prifoners.  The  darknefs  of  the  night 
favoured  the  efcape  of  the  reft  ;  and  CrafTus,  forced  by 
the  mutiny  and  turbulence  of  his  foldiers,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  guides,  trufted  himfelf  to  the  general 
of  the  enemy  on  pretence  of  propofing  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, and  he  was  killed.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  fent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold  down, 
his  throat,  and  infulted  his  misfortunes.  Though  he 
has  been  called  avaricious,  yet  he  fhowed  himfelf  al- 
ways ready  of  lending  money  to  his  friends  without 
intereft.  He  was  fond  of  philoibphy,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  hifiory  was  great  and  cxtenfive. 

CRATAEGUS,  wild-service  tree,  hawthorn, 
&c.  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
icofandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  36th  order,  Pomaceie.  The  calyx 
is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  berry  inferior,  di- 
fpermous.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  all  of  the  tree  and 
ftirub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous.  Thofe  moft  va- 
luable for  economical  and  ornamental  purpofes  in  gar- 
dening are  the  following. 

i.Theoxycanthus,  hawthorn,  or  white-thorn,  grows 
naturally  all  over  Europe.  In  the  (late  in  which  we 
are  ufed  to  obferve  it,  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  tall, 
uncouth,  irregular  fhrnb  ;  but  trained  up  as  a  ftandard, 
it  fwells  to  a  large  timber  fize,  with  a  tall  item  and  a 
full  fpreading  head.  The  ftandard  hawthorn,  whe- 
ther we  view  its  flowers  in  the  fpring,  its  foliage  in  the 
fummer,  or  its  fruit  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  is  one 
of  the  moft  ornamental  plants,  ftanding  fingly,  that 
can  be  fcattered  over  a  park  or  lawn.  Its  ufes  will 
bs  explained  under  the  article  Hedges. 

In  order  to  propagate  a  quantity  of  quick,  one  me- 
thod is  generally  praclifed  ;  namely,  firft  burying  the 
haws,  and  taking  them  np  to  fow  the  October  follow- 
ing ;  though,  fays  Hanburyj  there  is  another  way 
more  preferable  ;  namely,  to  prepare  the  beds  and  fow 
the  haws  foon  after  they  are  gathered.  Whoever  pnr- 
fues  the  former  method,  having  gathered  what  quan- 
tity of  haws  will  anfwer  his  purpofe,  fhould  in  fome 
bye-corner  of  the  kitchen-garden  or  nurfery  dig  an 
hole  or  pit  capacious  enough  to  receive  them  ;  fome 
of  the  earth  which  came  out  of  the  hole,  after  the 
haws  are  put  in  it,  fhould  be  laid  upon  them  ;  and 
being  thus  carefully  covered  down, 'they  may  remain 
there  till  October.  Then,  having  ground  well  dug, 
and  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all  troublefome  weeds,  and 
the  mould  being  fit  for  working,  the  beds  fhould  be 
made  for  the  haws.  Four  feet  is  a  very  good  width 
for  thefe  beds,  as  they  may  be  easily  reached  over 
to  be  weeded  ;  and  if  the  alleys  between  be  each 
one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  they  will  be  of  a  good  fize. 
The  beds  being  marked  out  with  a  line,  fuflicient 
mould  muft  be  raked  out  to  cover  the  lmvs  an  inch 
and  an  half  deep.  This  being  done,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  beds  being  made  level  and  even,  the  haws  fhould 
be  Town,  and  afterwards  gently  tapped  down  with  the 
back  of  the  fpadej  and  then  the  fine  mould,  which 
had  been  raked  out  of  the  beds,  muft  be  thrown  over 
them,  covering  them  an  inch  and  an  half  deep.  In  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  in  the  fummer 
following  fhould  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  though  it 
does  fometimes  happen,  that  few  of  them  will  appear 
till   the   fecond   fpring  after  Towing.     Sometimes  (he 
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Crataegus,  young  plants  are  planted  out  from  the  feed- beds  at  one, 
two,  or  three  years  old  ;  but  the  belt  plants  are  ob- 
tained by  tranfplanting  them  into  frefh  mould  the  firft 
or  fecond  year,  letting  them  remain  in  the  nurfery  two 
or  three  years  longer.  The  practice  of  the  London 
nurferymen  is  this  :  The  itrongeft  of  the  feed-bed 
plants  having  been  drawn  at  two  or  three  years  old 
for  fale,  they  clear  the  beds  entirely  by  drawing  the 
remaining  weak  underling  plants,  and  tranfplanting 
them  into  frelh  beds  in  this  manner,  which  they  call 
hsdding  thetn:  The  ground  having  been  trenched,  and 
the  tips  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  the  lower  fibres  oftheir 
roots  having  been  taken  off  with  a  fharp  knife,  they 
ftrain  a  line  along  one  fide  of  the  bed;  and  by  chop- 
ping with  a  fpade  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  leave  a  cliff 
or  drill  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
plants  to  be  laid  in;  and  drawing  the  loofe  mould 
fomewbat  towards  them,  leave  the  fide  of  the  drill  next 
to  the  line  with  a  fmooth  polifhed  face.  Againft  this 
face  the  plants  are  fet  up,  leaning  towards  the  line, 
about  three  inches  afunder,  leaving  their  heads  about 
an  inch  above  the  mould,  and  placing  their  roots  at 
fuch  a  depth  as  to  bury  their  Hems  from  two  to  three 
inches  deeper  than  they  flood  in  the  feed-bed.  The 
loofe  mould  being  returned  and  preffed  gently  to  the 
roots  with  the  foot,  the  line  is  removed,  and  another 
row  planted  in  the  fame  manner  about  a  foot  from 
the  firft. 

The  common  hawthorn  fports  in  the  following  va- 
rieties; The  large  fcarlet  hawthorn  ;  the  yellow  haw- 
thorn; the  white  hawthorn  ;  the  maple-leaved  haw- 
thorn ;  the  double-blofibmed  hawthorn:  the  Glafton- 
bury  thorn.  The  large  fcarlet  hawthorn  is  no  more 
than  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  common  haw.  It  is 
exceedingly  large,  oblong,  perfectly  fmooth,  and  of  a 
bright  fcarlet ;  and  from  the  additional  fpiendor  it  ac- 
quires by  the  berries,  it  is  propagated  to  caufe  variety 
in  plantations  for  obfervation  and  pleafure.  Yellow 
haw  is  a  molt  exquiiite  plant.  The  buds  at  their  firft 
coming  out  in  the  fpring  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  the  colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  retains  its  fruit  all  winter,  caufing  a  de- 
lightful effect  in  plantations  of  any  kind.  It  is  a 
native  of  Virginia,  is  greatly  admired,  and  no 
collection  of  hardy  trees  mould  be  without  it. 
White  haw  is  but  a  paltry  tree  compared  with  the 
former.  It  hardly  ever  grows  to  the  height  of  the 
common  hawthorn,  is  an  indifferent  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  is  fmall  and  a  very  bad  white.  Maple-leaved 
hawthorn  will  grow  to  be  near  twenty  feet  high,  and 
has  very  few  thorns.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  the 
common  hawthorn,  refemble  thofe  of  the  maple,  and 
are  of  a  whiti'h-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  large  bunches  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
remarkable  fruit,  of  a  mining  red,  which  looks  beau- 
tiful in  the  winter.  Double  bloflbmed  hawthorn  pro- 
duces a  full  flower,  and  is  one  of  the  fweeteft  orna- 
ments in  the  fpring.  Nature  feems  to  have  peculiarly 
defigtjed  this  fort  for  the  pleafure-garden  ;  for  though 
it  be  the  common  hawthorn  only  with  the  flowers 
doubled,  yet  it  may  be  kept  down  to  what  fize  the 
owner  pleafes  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  only  fuitable  for  wil- 
dernefs-qnarters,  ihrubberies,  and  the  like,  but  is  alfo 
nfeful  for  fmall  gardens,  where  a  tree  or  two  only  are 
admitted.  Thefe  beautiful  double  flowers  come  out 
Vol.  V. 
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in  large  bunches  in  May,  and  the  tree  is  fo  good  a  Crate 
bearer  that  it  will  often  appear  covered  with  them. 
Their  colour  at  their  firft  appearance  is  a  delicate 
white  :  They  afterwards  die  to  a  faint  red  colour, 
and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  fmall  imperfect  fruit. 
Glaftonbury  thorn  differs  in  no  refpect  from  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  only  that  it  fometimes  flowers  in  the 
winter.  It  is  faid  to  have  originally  been  the  ftaff  of 
Jofeph  of  Arimafhea,  that  noble  counfellor  who  bu- 
ried Chrift.  He,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  sb- 
bey  of  Glaftonbury,  attended  by  eleven  companions, 
came  over  into  Britain,  and  founded,  in  honour  of  the 
Bleifed  Virgin,  the  firft  Chrifitan  church  in  that  iflc. 
As  a  proof  of  his  nifiion,  he  is  faid  co  have  ftuck  his 
ftaff  into  the  ground,  which  immediately  (hot  forth 
and  bloomed.  This  tree  is  faid  to  have  blollbmed  on 
Chriftmas-day  everfince,  and  is  univcrfally  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  the  Glaftonbury  thorn.  liaubury 
fays,  I  have  many  pUnts  that  were  originally  propa- 
gated from  this  thorn  :  and  they  often  flower  in  the 
winter,  but  there  is  no  exact  time  of  their  flowering  ; 
for  in  fine  ftafons  they  will  fometimes  be  in  blow  be- 
fore Chriftmas,  fometimes  they  afford  their  blmToms  in 
February,  and  fometimes  it  fo  happens  that  tluy  will 
be  out  on  Chriftmas  day. 

2.  The  azarolus,  orazarole  thorn,  is  anativeof  Italy 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  It  will  grow  to  be  fifteen 
or  fixteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  nearly  tri- 
fid,  ferrated  and  obtufe.  The  flowers  are  large,  come 
out  in  May,  and  in  the  different  varieties  are  fucceeded 
by  fruit  of  different  fize,  fhape,  and  relifh.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  this  fpecies  are:  The  azarole  wiih 
ftrong  thorns  ;  the  azarole  with  no  thorns;  the  jagged 
leaved  azarole  ;  the  oriental  medlar. 

3.  The  aria  thcophracti,  called  the  white  leaf-ins,  is 
a  native  of  inoft  of  the  cold  countries  of  Europe.  It 
will  grow  to  be  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  This 
tree  is  engaging  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  catches 
the  attention  even  in  the  winter;  for  then  we  fee  it 
ftand,  though  naked  ofleaves,  with  a  fine  Itrait  ftem, 
with  fmooth  branches,  fpotted  with  white,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  the  buds,  fwelled  for  the  next  year's 
fhoot,  giving  the  tree  a  bold  and  fine  appearance.  In 
the  fpring  the  leaves  come  out  of  conrfe,  and  look  de- 
lightfully, having  their  upper  furface  green  and  the 
lower  white.  Their  figure  is  oval  ;  they  are  unequally 
ferrated,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  wide. 
Several  ftrong  nerves  run  from  the  mid-rib  to  the 
border,  aud  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branch- 
es which  appear  as  if  powdered  with  the  fineft  meal. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  May;  they  are  white,  grow  in  large  bunches,  ha- 
ving meally  footftalks;  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  ber- 
ries, which  will  be  ripe  in  autumn. 

5.  The  terminalis,  wild  fervice,  or  maple- leaved  fer- 
vice,  is  a  large  growing  tree,  native  of  England,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Burgundy.  It  will  arrive  to 
near  fifty  feet,  and  is  worth  propagating  for  the  fake 
of  the  timber,  which  is  very  whice  and  hard.  This 
tree  grows  naturally  in  feveral  woods  inEngland  ;  and 
it  is  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies  that  is  tied  in  bunches 
and  expofed  for  file  in  the  autumn:  It  is  gathered  irl 
the  woods,  and  by  fome  perfons  is  much  liked.  The 
leaves  in  fome  degree  refemble  thofe  of  the  m-ipf-  tree 
in  fhape  ;  their  upper  furface  is  a  fine  green,  their  un- 
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ler  hoary  ;  and  they  grow  alternately  oh  the  branches. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  May,  exhibiting  themfelves 
in  large  cinders  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  :  They 
are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  aforefaid  eat- 
able fruit,  which  when  ripe  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
about  the  lize  of  a  large  haw. 

5.  The  coccinea,  or  Virginian  azarole,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada.  It  will  grow  to  be  near  twenty 
feet  high.  The  ftem  is  robuft,  and  covered  with  a 
li^ht-coloured  bark.  The  branches  are  produced  with- 
out-order,  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  poffefled 
of  a  few  fharp  thorns.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fha- 
ped,  oval,  fmooth,  and  ferrated;  of  a  thickilh  con- 
fidence, and  often  remain  on  the  tree  the  greateft  part 
of  the  winter.  Each  feparate  flower  is  large  ;  but  as 
few  of  1  hem  grow  together,  the  umbels  they  form  are 
rather  fmall.  They  come  out  in  May,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  large  dark-red-coloured  fruit,  which  ripens 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are : 
The  pear-leaved  thorn  ;  the  plum-leaved  thorn  with 
very  long  ftrong  fpines  and  large  fruit;  the  plum- 
leaved  thorn  with  lhort  fpines  and  fmall  fruit. 

6.  The  crus  galli,  or  cockfpur  thorn,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada,  and  grows  to  about  twenty  feet 
high.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  irregularly  fend- 
ing forth  branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  brown- 
ifli  colour,  fpotted  thinly  with  fmall  white  fpots.  It 
is  armed  with  thorns  that  refemble  the  fpurs  of  cocks, 
which  gained  it  the  appellation  of  cockfpur  thorn.  In 
winter  the  leaf-buds  appear  large,  turgid,  and  have"  a 
bold  and  pleafant  look  among  others  of  different  ap- 
pearances. In  fummej-  this  tree  is  very  delightful. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  ferrated,  fmooth,  and 
bend  backwards.  They  are  about  four  inches  long, 
and  three  and  a  half  broad  ;  have  five  or  fix  pair  of 
ftrong  nerves  running  from  the  mid  rib  to  the  border; 
and  die  to  a  brownilh-red  colour  in  the  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  very  large  umbels,  making  a 
noble  lliow  in  May  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  fruit 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  have  a  good  effect  in  the 
winter.  The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  : 
The  cockfpur  hawthorn  with  many  thorns;  the  cock- 
fpur hawthorn  with  no  thorns  ;  the  cockfpur  with 
eatable  fruit,  "  The  latter  was  fen t  me  (faysHanbury) 
from  America  -with  that  name,  and  I  have  railed  fome 
trees  of  the  feed  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  produced  any 
fruit,  fo  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  how  far  it  may 
be  defirable  ;  though  I  have  been  informed  it  is  reliflied 
in  America  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  there." 

7.  The  tomentofa,  goofeberry-leaved  Virginia  haw- 
thorn, grows  to  about  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
branches  are  llender,  and  clofely  fet  with  fharp  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  cuneiform,  oval,  ferrated,  and  hairy 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white 
colour  :  They  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  about  the  end  of  May;  and  are  fucceeded  by 
yellow  fruit,  which  ripens  late  in  autumn.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  called  the  Carolina  Hawthorn,  which 
has  longer  and  whiter  leaves,  larger  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  no  thorns. 

8.  The  viridis,  or  green-leavedVirginia  hawthorn, 
has  the  ftem  and  branches  altogether  deflitute  of  thoi  ns. 
The. leaves  are  lanceolate,  oval,  nearly  trilobate,  fer- 
rated, fmooth,  and  green  on  both  fides.  The  flowers 
aje  white,  moderately  large,  come  out  the  end  of  May, 
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and  are  fucceeded  by  a  roundilh  fruit,  which  will  be  Cratsegusu 
ripe  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  refpective  fpecies  are  all  propagated  by  fowing 
of  the  feeds  ;  and  the  varieties  are  continued  by  bud- 
ding them  upon  flocks  of  the  white  thorn.  This  lat- 
ter method  is  generally  practifed  for  all  the  forts  ;. 
though  when  good  feeds  can  be  procured,  the  largeft 
and  moft  beautiful  plants  are  raifed  that  way.  1.  In 
order  to  raife  them  from  feeds,  let  thefe  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  beds  of  frefh,  light,  rich  earth. 
Let  alleys  be  left  between  the  beds,  for  the  convenien- 
cy  of  weeding,  and  let  the  feeds  be  covered  over  with, 
fine  mould  about  an  inch  deep.  The  fummer  follow- 
ing the  beds  muft  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  probably 
fome  few  plants  will  appear  :  But  this  is  not  common 
in  any  of  the  forts;  for  they  generally  lie- till  the  fe- 
cond  fpring  after  fowing  before  they  come  up.  At 
the  time  they  make  their  appearance  they  muft  be. 
watered  if  the  weather  proves  dry ;  and  this  fhould  be. 
occasionally  repeated  all  fummer.  They  mould  alfo 
be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn the  ltrongeft  may  be  drawn  out,  and  fet  in  the 
nurfery-ground,  a  foot  afunder-,  in  rows  that  are  two 
feet  diftant  from  each  other  ;  while  the  weakeft  may 
remain  until  another  year.  During'the  time  they  are 
in  the  nurfery,  the  ground  between  the  rows  fliould  be 
dug  every  winter,  and  the  weeds  conftantly  hoed  down, 
in  the  fummer;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will 
require  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  which . 
may  be  in  two,  three,  or  more  years,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  owner,  or  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  wanted.  2.  Thefe  trees  are  eafily  propagated 
by  budding  alfo  ;  they  will  all  readily  take  on  one 
another  ;  but  the  ufual  flocks  are  thofe  of  the  common 
hawthorn.  In  order  to  have  thefe  the  beft  for  the 
purpofe,  the  haws  fliould  be  got  from  the  largeft  trees, 
fuch  as  have  the  feweft  thorns  and  largeft  leaves.  Af- 
ter they  are  come  up,  and  have  flood  one  year  in  the 
feed-bed,  the  ltrongeft  fhould  be  planted  out  in  the. 
nurfery,  a  foot  afunder  and  two  feet  diftant  in  the 
rows  ;  and  the  fecond  fummer  after  many  of  them 
will  be  fit  for  working.  The  end  of  July  is  the  beft 
time  for  this  bufinefs  ;  and  cloudy  weather,  night  and 
morning,  are  always  preferable  to  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Having  worked  all  the  different  forts  into  thefe  flocks, 
they  may  be  let  alone  until  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  bafs  matting  fliould  be  taken  off.  In 
the  winter  the  ground  between  the  rows  fliould  be  dug, 
and  in  the  fpring  the  flock  fliould  be  headed  about 
half  a  foot  above  the  bud.  The,  young  flioots  the 
flocks  will  always  attempt  to  put  out,  fhould  be  as  con- 
ftantly rubbed  off;  for  thefe  would  in  proportion  ftarve 
the  bud  and  flop  its  progrefs..  With  this  care  feveral 
of  the  forts  have  been  known  to  fhoot  fix  feet  by  the 
autumn  ;  and  as  they  will  be  liable  to  be  blown  out  of 
their  fockets  by  the  high  winds  which  often  happen  in 
the  fummer,  they  fhould  be  (lightly  tied  to  the. top  of 
the  flock  that  is  left  on  for  the  purpofe,  and  this  will 
help  to  preferve  them.. 

CRATCHES,  in  the  manege,  a  fuelling  on  the 
paftern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under  the 
hoof;  for  which  reafon  it  is  diftinguifhed  into  the 
finew  cratches,  which  affeft  the  finew,  and  thofe  upon 
the  cronet,  called  quitter-bones. 
CRATER,  Cup,   in  aitronomy,    a    conftellation 
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Crater     of  tht  fouthern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  ffars,   in  Ptole- 
||         ray's  Catalogue,  are  feven  ;  in  Tycho's,  eight  ;  in  He- 
Cratippus^  velius's,  ten;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,   thirty-one. 

Crater,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  mouth  or  open- 
ing of  a  volcano  or  burning  mountain,  from  whence 
the  fire  is  difcharged.     See  Volcano. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a  famous  philofopher,  was 
the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  faid  that  he 
threw  all  his  money  into  the  fea,  that  he  might  the 
more  freely  apply  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  philolb- 
phy.  Others  aifert  that  he  placed  it  in  another  per- 
fon's  hands,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  children  if 
they  mould  happen  to  be  foois :  For  (faid  Crates),  if 
they  fliould  be  philofophers,  they  will  have  no  need  of 
it :  in  which  cafe  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  He 
flouriflied  about  328  years  before  Chriff. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Crates,  a  fa- 
mous academic  philofopher,  the  difciple  and  friend  of 
Polemon.  This  lad  Crates  had  Arcefilaus  and  other 
celebrated  philofophers  for  his  difciples  ;  and  flouriffied 
■about  goo  years  before  Chrifl. 

CRATEVA,  the  garlic  pear:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
25th  order,  Putaminea.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous ; 
the  calyx  quadrifid  ;  the  berry  inferior  difpermous. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  of  them  natives  of  feveral 
parts  of  India.  They  are  both  of  the  tree  kind  ;  and 
are  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  their  fruit.  The  tapia,  or 
garlic  pear,  has  a  fmooth  round  fruit  about  the  lize  of 
an  orange,  with  a  hard  brown  fhell  or  cover,  which 
inclofes  a  meally  pulp,  filled  with  kidney-ihaped  feeds. 
It  hath  a  flrong  fmell  of  garlic,  and  communicates  the 
fame  to  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  it.  The  tender 
buds  from  the  young  branches  being  bruifed  and  ap- 
plied to  the  naked  fkin,  will  Wider  as  effectually  as 
cantharides.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  about  30  feet. 
The  other  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  very  large  tree,  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  fawed  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  have 
the  fmell  of  rofes,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  fruit 
of  the  fize  of  an  apple,  covered  with  a  very  hard  bony 
fhell,  and  containing  a  foft  flefhy  pulp,  having  the  tafle 
of  quinces.  From  the  flowers  of  this  plant  is  obtained 
by  diftillation  a  water  highly  odoriferous  and  cordial. 
The  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit  is  prepared  into  various 
kinds  of  marmalades,  which  are  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  the  tafle,  and  are  much  ufed  by  the  gran- 
dees in  thofe  countries  where  the  trees  are  native : 
they  are  alfo  reckoned  ferviceable  in  dyfenteries.  Both 
fpecies  may  be  propagated  in  Britain  by  feeds.  Thefe 
are  to  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  manner  directed  for  the  Annona. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  We 
mould  fcarcely  have  known  any  thing,  had  not  Quin- 
tilian,  Horace,  and  Perfius,  mentioned  him,  Eupolis, 
and  Ariftophanes,  as  the  great  mafters  of  what  we 
call  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  gathered  that  he  died 
in  the  87th  Olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
21  plays,  and  that  he  was  fplendid  and  bright  in  his 
characters. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philofo- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  where  he  taught  phi- 
lofophy ;  but  at  length  went  to  Athens,  where  Brutus 
and  the  fon  of  Cicero  were  his  difciples.     Pompey 
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went  to  fee  him  after  the  battle  of  Phaifaiia,  and  pro- 
poled  to  him  his  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  belietof 
a  Providence;  when  Cratippus  comforted  him.  and  by 
forcible  arguments  anl'wereu  his  objections.  He  wrcte  " 
fome  pieces  about  divination  :  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  him  whom  Tertullian,  in  his  book  De 
Annua,  has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CRATO,  afmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  the,  province 
of  Alentc-jo,  with  a  rich  priory.     It  is  the  chief  com- 
mandcry  which  the  knights  of  Malta  have  in  Portugal 
W.  Long.  8.  12  N.  Lat.  38.  50. 

CRAVAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Burgundy,  re- 
markble  for  its  good  wine,  and  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  the  Engilfh  and  French.  It  is  felt- 
ed near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cure  and  Yonne. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  a  word  of  reproach,  ufed 
in  trials  by  battel.     See  Battel. 

CRAX;  in  ornithology,  the  curaffou,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  gallinas.     The   bafe  of 
the  beak  of  each  mandible  is  covered  with  wax  ;    and 
the  feathers  of  the  head  are  curled.     There  are  five 
fpecies,  viz.       1.   The  alecator,  or    Indian    hen    of 
Sloane,  is   about   the  fize  of  a  fin  all   turkey.      It   is 
black,  with  a  white  belly.      A  yellow  wax    covers 
about  one  half  of  each  mandible;  the    tongue  is  en- 
tire ;  the  temples  are  bare  and  black ;   the  tail  is  roun- 
difh  and  confifls  of  14  prime    feathers;  the  legs  are 
flrong,  and  of  a  dufky  brown  colour.     They  are  fre- 
quent at  Guiana;     and  are  called  poiveft  by  the  na- 
tives from  their  cry,  which  is  fome  what,  fimilar  ;  are 
pretty  numerous  in  the  woods,  and  make  no  fmall  part 
of  the  food  of  the  planters,  being  fupplied  therewith  by 
the  Indian  hunters ;  and  their  flefh  is  reckoned  deli- 
cate, much  like  that   of  a  turkey.     They  are  eafily 
brought  up  tame,    and  are  frequently  found    in  the 
Dutch  fettlements  of  Bcrbice,  Elfequebo,    and  Deme- 
rary.     They  are  called  at  BrafH  by  the  name  oicurajfo. 
It  is  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  America.     2.  The 
rubra,  or  Peruvian  hen,  is  red,  with  a  bluifh  head:   it 
is  a  native  of  Peru.    Thefe  birds  are  natives  of  Mexico  piate  rjLI. 
and  Peru.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  perch  at  nights  on 
trees  :  the  flefh  is  white  ;  and  efteemed  very  good  food. 
They  are  frequently  kept  tame  in  the  menageries  in 
England,  and  readily  mix  with  other  poultry,  feeding 
on  bread  and  grain  ;  but  that  climate  is  not  near  warm 
enough  for  their  nature,  they  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  dampnefs  of  the  grafs  of  the  meadows,  which  ren. 
defsthem  fubject.  to  have  their  toes  rot  off".    They  will 
often  live  in  this   ftate  fome  time  ;  and  in  one  inflance 
which    Mr  Latham  faw,  the  whole  of  one  foot  was 
gone,  and  but  part  of  one  toe  left  on  the  other,   before 
the  creature  died.     3.  The  mitu,  or  Braiilian  phea- 
ant  is  black,  with  a  dufky  belly,  and  red  wax:    it  is 
a  native  of  Guinea  and  Brazil.  4.  The  globiccra,  has 
a  yellow  protuberance  between   the  noflrils,  and  is  of 
a  bluifh  black  colour  :  it  is  likewife  a  native  of  Brazil, 
5.  Thepauxi,  or  Meixcan  pheafant  of  BrifTonius,  is  of 
a  bluifh  colour,  with  blue  wax,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail 
and  belly  white  ?  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
CRAY-fish,  or  CRA\v-FiJfo.     See  Cancer. 
The  flefh  of  cray-fifh  is  cooling,  moiflening,   and  a- 
dapted  to  nourifh    fuch    as    labour    under    atrophies. 
There  are  various  methods  of  preparing  thefe  animals  ; 
they  may  be  either  boiled  or  fried,  and  then  taken  out 
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Cray-fifh,  of  their  mells,  and  made  up  in  a  variety  of  diihes  :  but 
Crayer.  no  parts  of  them  are  eatable  except  their  claws  and 
tails.  Preparations  and  broths  of  cray-filh  are  cele- 
brated not  only  for  a  palatable  aliment,  bin  alfo  for 
anfwering  fome  medicinal  intentions,  as  being  of  a 
moiftening  quality,  and  iheathing  up  and  correcting 
acrimony.  The  broth  is  prepared  of  four  or  five 
craw-tifh,  which  having  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their 
inteftincs  extracted,  are  to  be  bruifed  and  boiled  in  the 
broth  of  fleih  or  poultry,  until  they  become  fufRcicnt- 
ly  red  ;  alter  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  ftrained  off  and 
feafoned,  as  the  cafe  may  require.  This  broth  may  be 
rendered  ftill  more  medicinal  by  the  addition  of  herbs, 
fnails,  or  other  fubftances  ;  according  10  the  intention 
of  the  phyiician.  Their  fklh  is  accounted  beft  in  the 
Jummer  months. 

The  delicate  flavour  of  thefe  filh  depends,  in  a  great 
meafure  on  their  food.  When  they  have  well-tailed 
food,  their  fklh  preferves  the  relifh  of  it  :  but  when 
they  feed  on  other  things,  they  are  often  rendered  of 
no  value,  by  the  flavour  communicated  to  their  iidh  by 
them.  There  are  great  quantities  of  theie  filh  in  the 
river  Obra,  on  the  borders  of  Silelia  ;  but  the  people 
find  them  fcarce  eatable,  becaufe  of  a  bitter  aromatic 
flavour,  very  difagreeable  in  food.  It  has  been  fince 
obferved,  that  the  calamus  aromaticus  grows  in  vaft  a- 
bundance  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  that  thefe 
creatures  feed  very  greedily  upon  its  roots.  Thefe  have 
a  very  remarkable  bitternefs  mixed  with  their  aromatic 
flavour,  while  frelh,  which  goes  off  very  much  in  the 
drying  ;  and  on  comparing  the  tafte  of  thtfe  roots  with 
that  of  the  cray-filh,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  the  one 
being  owing  to  the  other. 

They  abound  in  the  river  Don  in  Mufcovy,  where 
they  are  laid  in  heaps  to  putrefy  ;  alter  which  the 
flones  called  crab's  cy  es  are  picked  out.  Thefe  animals  are 
very  greedy  of  fle:h,  and  flock  in  great  numbers  about 
carcafes  thrown  into  the  water  where  they  are,  and  ne- 
ver leave  it  while  any  remains.  They  alio  feed  on  dead 
frogs  when  they  come  into  their  way.  In  Swillerland 
there  are  fome  cray-filh  which  are  red  while  they  are 
alive,  and  others  bluifh.  Some  kinds  of  them  alfo  will 
never  become  red,  even  by  boiling,  but  continue 
blackifh. 

Thecray-fifhdifcharges  itfelf  of  its  fiomach,  and,  as 
M.  Geoffrey  thinks,  of  its  inteftines  too.  Thefe,  as 
they  putrefy  and  diflblve,  ferve  for  food  to  the  animal  ; 
during  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  old  ftomach 
feems  to  be  the  firft  food  the  new  one  digefts.  It  is 
only  at  this  time  that  the  ftones  are  found  called  crab's 
eyes  ,•  they  begin  to  be  formed  when  the  old  fiomach  is 
deftroyed,  and  are  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  the  new 
one,  where  they  decreafe  by  degrees  till  they  entirely 
difappear. 

CRAYER  (Cafper  de),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1585,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Raphael  Coxis,  the  fon  of 
that  Coxis  who  had  ftudied  under  Raphael  ;  but  he 
fbon  mowed  fuch  proofs  of  genius,  and  of  an  elevated 
capacity,  that  he  far  furpaffed  his  mafter,  and  there- 
fore quitted  him.  Afterwards  he  made  judicious  ob- 
fervations  on  the  particular  excellencies  of  the  moft  re- 
nowned mafters  to  which  he  had  auyaccefs  ;  and  taking 
nature  for  his  conftant  director  and  guide,  he  formed 
for  himfelf  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  pleafing. 
The  firft  work  which  eftablilhed  him  in  the  favour  of 
the  court  at  B  ruffe  Is,  was  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Fer- 


dinand, brother  to  the  King  of  Spain,  which  he  paint-  Caryer, 
ed  at  full  length,  and  as  large  as  life.  In  that  picture  Crayon, 
he  fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  it  was  fent  to  IViadiid,  v  *~v 
and  received  there  with  fuch  concurrent  approbation 
of  the  king  and  the  whole  court,  that  it  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Crayer.  For  the 
king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  painter's  merit, 
fent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  medal  ;  and  added,  as  a 
farther  inftancc  of  his  favour,  an  appointment  for  a 
confiderablc  petition.  But  nothing  places  the  talents 
of  Crayer  jn  a  ftronger  light,  than  the  teftimony  of  fo 
excellent  an  an  ill  as  Rubens.  That  great  man  went 
to  Antwerp  particularly  to  vifit  Crayer,  and  to  fee 
his  work  ;  and  after  examining  attentively  a  picture  of 
his  painting,  in  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  of  AfReg- 
hem,  lie  publicly  declared  that  no  painter  could  fur- 
pafs  Crayer.  Nor  was  this  mafter  lei's  diftinguitbed  by 
Vandyck,  who  always  c-xpreffed  a  real  efieem  and 
friendlhip  tor  him,  and  painted  his  portrait.  He  had 
fomewhat  lefs  fire  in  his  competitions  than  Rubens, 
but  his  dtlign  is  frequently  more  correct.  His  com- 
polkion  generally  confuted  of  a  fmall  number  of  fi- 
gures ;  and  with  difcreet  judgment,  he  avoided  the  en- 
cumbering his  defign  with  fupcrfhious  particulars,  or 
loading  his  fubject  with  any  thing  that  feemed  not  to 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability.  He  grouped 
his  figures  with  lingular  fkili,  and  his  expreffions  have 
all  the  truth  of  nature.  There  is  aremarkable  variety 
in  his  draperies,  and  an  equal  degree  of  fimplicity  in 
their  folds  ;  and  as  to  his  colouring,  it  is  admirable. 
Of  all  his  cotemporary  painters,  he  was  accounted  to 
approach  neareft  to  Vandyck,  not  only  in  hiftory  but 
in  portrait.  He  principally  painted  religions  fubjects, 
and  was  continually  at  work,  and  although  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  yet  his  temperance  and  confiant  regula- 
rity pre  ferved  to  him  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  ; 
and  to  the  laft  month  of  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the 
fame  force  and  freedom  which  it  poffelTed  in  his  molt 
vigorous  time.  The  fubject  of  that  picture  which  was 
fo  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Rubens  is  the  Cen- 
turian  alighting  from  his  horfe  to  proftrate  himfelf  at 
the  ieet  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  a  capital  delign  of 
Crayer;  and  although  it  confilts  of  a  great  number 
01  figures,  the  rurmony  and  union  are  well  preferved. 

CRAYON,  a  general  name  for  all  coloured  flones, 
earths,  or  other  minerals  and  fubftances,  ufed  in  de- 
figning  or  painting  in  paftel  ;  whether  they  have  been 
beaten  and  reduced  to  a  pafte,  or  are  ufed  in  their  pri- 
mitive confiftence,  after  fawing  or  cutting  them  into 
long  narrow  flips.  In  this  laft  manner  are  red  crayons 
made  of  blood-ftone  or  red  chalk  ;  black  ones,  of 
charcoal  and  black  lead.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours 
are  compofitions  of  earths  reduced  to  pafte. 

Crayon  Painting.  Whether  the  painter  works  with 
oil-colours,  water-colours,  or  crayons,  the  grand  object 
of  his  purfuit  is  ftill  the  fame  :  a  jnft  imitation  of  na- 
ture. But  each  fpecies  has  its  peculiar  rules  and  me- 
thods. Painting  with  -crayons  requires  in  many  re- 
flects a  treatment  different  from  painting  in  oil-co- 
lours ;  becaufe  all  colours  ufed  dry  are  in  their  na- 
ture of  a  much  warmer  complexion  than  when  wet 
with  oils,  &c.  For  this  reafon,  in  order  to  produce 
a  rich  picture,  a  much  greater  portion  of  what  pain- 
ters term  cooling  tebits  muft  be  applied  in  crayon-paint- 
ing than  would  be  judicious  to  ufe  in  oils.  Without 
any  danger  of  a  miftake,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  the  not 
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Crayon,    being  acquainted  with  this  obfervation  is  one   great 

1 « '  caufe  why  fo  many  oil-painters  have  no   better  fuc- 

cefs  when  they  attempt  crayon-painting.  On  the 
contrary,  crayon-painters  being  fo  much  ufed  to  thofe 
teints  which  are  of  a  cold  nature  when  ufed  wet,  are 
apt  to  introduce  them  too  much  when  they  paint  with 
oils,  which  is  feldom  productive  of  a  good  effect. 

We  ihall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  ftudent  fome  di- 
rections towards  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  tins  art. 

Of  the  j4ppucatio?i  of  ths  Crayons,  with  fome  previous 
Difpojitions.  The  ftudent  muft  provide  himlelf  with 
fome  ftrong  blue  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the 
grain  is  not  too  coarfe  or  knotty,  though  it  is  almoft 
impoilible  to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knots.  The 
knots  fhould  be  levelled  with  a  penknife  or  razor,  o- 
therwife  they  will  be  exceedingly  troublefome.  Af- 
ter this  is  done,  the  paper  muft  be  pafted  ".  ery  fmooth 
on  a  linen  cloth,  previoufly  ftrained  on  a  deal  frame, 
the  iize  according  to  the  artilt's  pleafure  :  on  this  the 
picture  is  to  be  executed  ;  but  it  is  moil  eligible  not  to 
pafle  the  paper  on  till  the  whole  fubject  is  firft  dead-co- 
loured. The  method  of  doing  this  is  very  cafy,  by 
laying  the  paper  with  the  dead-colour  on  its  face,  upon 
a  fmooth  board  or  table,  when,  by  means  of  a  bruih, 
the  backlide  of  the  paper  muft  be  covered  with  parte  ; 
the  frame,  with  the  ftrained  cloth,  muft  then  be  laid  on 
the  pafted  fide  of  the  paper  ;  after  which  turn  the  paint- 
ed fide  uppermoft,  and  lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper  up- 
on it,  to  prevent  fmearingit:  this  being  done,  it 
may  be  ftroaked  gently  over  with  the  hand  ;  by  which 
means  all  the  air  between  the  cloth  and  the  paper  will 
be  forced  out. 

When  the  pafte  is  perfectly  dry,  the  ftudent  may 
proceed  with  the  painting.  The  advantages  ariling 
from  palling  the  paper  on  the  frame  according  to  this 
method,  after  the  picture  is  begun,  are  very  great,  as 
the  crayons  will  adhere  much  better  than  any  other 
way  ;  which  will  enable  the  Undent  to  finiih  the  picture 
with  a  firmer  body  of  colour  and  greater  luftre. 

When  the  painters  want  to  make  a  very  correct  copy 
of  a  picture,  they  generally  make  ufe  of  tiffany  or 
black  gauze,  ftrained  tight  on  a  frame,  which  they  lay 
fiat  on  the  fubject  to  be  imitated,  and  with  a  piece  of 
fkctching  chalk  trace  all  the  outlines  on  the  tiffany. 
They  then  lay  the  canvas  to  be  painted  on  flat  upon 
the  floor,  placing  the  tiffany  with  the  chalked  lines  up- 
on it,  and  with  an  handkerchief  brum  the  whole  over  : 
this  prefents  the  exact  outlines  of  the  picture  on  the 
canvas.  The  crayon-painter  may  alfo  make  ufe  of 
this  method  when  the  fubject  of  his  imitation  is  in 
oils;  but  in  copying  a  crayon-picture,  he  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  following  method,  on  account  of  theglafs. 

The  picture  being  placed  upon  the  eafel,  let  the  out- 
lines be  drawn  on  the  glafs  with  a  fmall  camel's  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  lake,  ground  thin  with  oils,  which 
muft  be  done  with  great  exactnefs.  After  this  is  ac- 
complifhed,  take  a  fheet  of  paper  of  the  fame  iize  and 
place  it  on  the  glafs,  ftroking  over  all  the  lines  with 
the  hand,  by  which  means  the  colour  will  adhere  to 
the  paper,  which  muft  be  pierced  with  pin-holes  pret- 
ty clofs  to  each  other.  The  paper  intended  to  be  u- 
fed  for  -the  painting  muft  next  be  laid  upon  a  table, 
and  the  pierced  paper  placed  upon  it  ;  then  with  fome 
fine-pounded  charcoal,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  lawn,  rub 
over  the  pierced  lines,  which  will  give  an  exact  out- 
line ;  but  great  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  brufh  this 
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off  till  the  whole  is  drawn  over  with  fkctching  chalk,    Crayon, 
which  is  a  compolition  made  of  whiting  and  tobacco-  ' 
pipe  clay,rolkd  like  the  crayons,and  pointed  at  each  end. 

When  a  ftudent  paints  immediately  from  the  life,  it 
will  be  moll  prudent  to  make  a  correct  drawing  of  the 
outlines  on  another  paper,  the  fize  of  the  picture  he  is 
going  to  paint,  which  he  may  trace  by  the  preceding 
method,  becaufe  erroneous  ftrokes  of  the  Sketching 
chalk  (which  are  not  to  be  avoided  without  great  ex- 
pertnefs)  will  prevent  the  crayons  from  adhering  to  the 
paper,  owing  to  a  certain  greafy  quality  in  the  compo- 
lition. 

The  ftudent  will  find  the  fitting  pofbire,  with  the 
box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the  molt  convenient  method 
for  him  to  paint.  The  part  of  the  picture  he  is  im- 
mediately painting  fhould  be  rather  below  his  face; 
for,  if  it  is  placed  too  high,  the  arm  will  be  fatigued. 
Let  the  winoowsof  the  room  where  he  paints  be  dark- 
ened, at  halt  to  the  height  oi  fix  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  the  fubject  to  be  painted  fhould  be  fitua- 
ted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  with 
every  advantage  on  the  face,  avoiding  roo  much  llnulow, 
which  feldom  has  a  good  effect  in  portrait-painting, 
efpecially  if  the  face  he  paints  from  Iras  any  degree  of 
delicacy. 

Beiore  he  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attentive  to 
his  fubject,  and  appropriate  the  action  or  attitude  pro- 
per to  the  age  of  the  fubject  :  if  a  child,  let  it  be 
childifli  ;  if  a  young  lady,  exprefs  more  vivacity  than 
in  the  majeftic  beauty  of  a  midle-aged  woman,  who 
alfo  fhould  not  be  exprelfed  with  the  fame  gravity  as  a 
perfon  far  advanced  in  years.  Let  the  tinbtlhih- 
ments  of  the  picture,  and  introduction  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, &c.  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
confiilency. 

The  features  of  the  face  being  correctly  drawn  w  ith 
chalks,  let  the  ftudent  take  a  crayon  of  pure  carmine, 
and  carefully  draw  the  noltril  and  edge  of  the  nofe 
next  thefhadow  ;  then,  with  the  faint  eft  carmine  teint, 
lay  in  the  higheft  light  upon  the  nofe  and  forehead, 
which  muft  be  executed  broad.  Ke  is  then  to  proceed 
gradually  with  the  fecond  teint,  and  the  fucceeding 
ones,  till  he  arrives  at  the  fhadows,  which  mult  be  co- 
vered brilliant,  enriched  with  much  lake,  carmine,  and 
deep  green.  This  method  will  at  firft  offeniively  ftrike 
the  eye,  from  its  crude  appearance  ;  but  in  the  finifh- 
ing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  produce  a  plea- 
ling  effect,  colours  being  much  more  ealily  fullied  when 
too  bright,  than  when  the  firft  colouring  is  dull,  to 
raife  the  picture  into  a  brilliant  ftate.  The  feveral 
pearly  teints  difcernible  in  fine  complexions  muft  be 
imitated  with  blue  verditer  and  white,  which  anfwers 
to  the  ultramarine  teints  ufed  in  oils.  Eutif  the  parts 
of  the  face  where  thefe  teints  appear  are  in  fhndow,  the 
crayons  compofed  of  black  and  white  muft  be  fubftitu- 
ted  in  their  place. 

Though  all  the  face  when  firft  coloured  fhould  be 
laid  in  as  brilliant  as  poffible,  yet  each  part  fhould  be 
kept  in  its  proper  tone  ;  by  which  means  the  rotundi- 
ty of  the  face  will  be  preferved. 

Let  the  ftudent  be  careful  when  he  begins  the  eyes 
to  draw  them  with  a  crayon  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint,  of  whatever  colour  the  irifes  are;  he  muft 
lay  them  in  brilliant,  and  at  firft  not  loaded  with  co- 
lour, but  executed  lightly  :  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  pupil  yet.     The  ftudent  muft  let  the  light  of  the 
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Crayon,    eye  incline  very  much  to  the  blue  caft,  cautioaily  a- 

1 y voiding  a  flaring  white  appearance,   (which,  when 

once  introduced,  is  feldom  overcome),  preferving  a 
broad  ihadow  thrown  on  its  upper  .part,  by  the  eye- 
lath.  A  black  and  heavy  teint  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  in 
the  eye-brows;  it  is  therefore  bed  to  execute  them 
like  a  broad  glowing  fhadovv  at  firft,  on  which,  in  the 
finiQung,  the  hairs  of  the  brow  are  to  be  painted  ;  by 
which  method  of  proceeding,  the  former  teints  will 
fhow  themfelves  through,  and  produce  the  moft  plea- 
jing  effect. 

The  ftudent  fhould  begin  the  lips  with  pure  carmine 
and  lake,  and  in  the  Ihadow  ufc  fome  carmine  and 
black;  the  ftrong  vermilion  teints  fhould  belaid  on 
afterwards,  He  mnft  beware  of  executing  them  with 
ftiff,  harm,  lines,  gently  intermixing  eacn  with  the 
neighbouring  colours,  making  the  ihadow  beneath 
broad,  and  enriched  with  brilliant  crayons.  He  muft 
form  the  corner  of  the  mouth  with  carmine,  brown 
ochre,  and  greens,  varioufly  intermixed.  If  the  hair 
is  dark,  he  lhould  preferve  much  of  the  lake  and  deep 
carmine  teints  therein ;  this  may  eaiily  be  overpowered 
by  the  warmer  hair  teints,  which,  as  obferved  in  paint- 
ing the  eye-brows,  will  produce  a  richer  effect  when 
the  picture  is  finifhed;  on  the  contrary,  if  this  method 
is  unknown  or  neglected,  a  poverty  of  colouring  will 
be  difcernible. 

After  the  ftudent  has  covered  over,  or  as  artifts 
term  it,  has  dead-coloured  the  head,  he  is  to  fweeten 
the  whole  together,  by  rubbing  it  over  with  his  fin- 
ger, beginning  at  the  ftrongefi  light  upon  the  fore- 
head, pafling  his  finger  very  lightly,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  next  teint,  which  he  mutt  continue  till  the 
whole  is  fweetened  together,  often  wiping  his  finger 
on  a  towel  to  prevent  the  colours  being  fullied.  He 
muft  be  cautious  not  to  fmooth  or  fweeten  his  picture 
too  often,  becaufe  it  will  give  rife  to  a  thin  and  fcanty 
effect,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  drawing 
than  a  folid  painting  ;  as  nothing  but  a  body  of  rich 
colours  can  conftitute  a  rich  effect.  To  avoid  this  (as 
the  ftudent  finds  it  neceflary  to  fweeten  with  the  fin- 
ger), he  muft  commonly  replenifh  the  picture  with 
more  crayon. 

When  the  head  is  brought  to  fome  degree  of  for- 
wardnefs,  let  the  back-ground  be  laid  in,  which  muft 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner,  covering  it  as  thin  as 
poflible,  and  rubbing  it  into  the  paper  with  a  leather 
flump.  Near  the  face  the  paper  fhould  be  almoit  free 
from  colour,  for  this  will  do  great  fervice  to  the  head, 
and  by  its  thinnefs  give  both  a  foft  and  folid  appear- 
ance. In  the  back  ground  alfo,  no  crayon  that  has 
whiting  in  its  compofition  mould  be  ufed,  but  chiefly 
fuch  as  are  the  moft  brilliant  and  the  leaf!  adulterated. 
The  ground  being  painted  thin  next  the  hair,  will  give 
the  ftudent  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  edges  of  the 
hair  over  ina  light  and  free  manner  when  he  gives  the 
finifhing  touches. 

The  ftudent  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  face, 
hair,  and  back-ground  being  entirely  covered,  he  muft 
carefully  view  the  whole  at  fome  diftance,  remarking 
in  what  refpect  it  is  out  of  keeping,  that  is,  what  parts 
are  too  light  and  what  too  dark,  being  particularly 
attentive  to  the  white  or  chalky  appearances,  which 
muft  be  fubdued  with  lake  and  carmine.  The  above 
method  beingproperly  put  into  execution,  will  produce 


the  appearance  of  a  painting,  principally  compofed  of    Crayo*. 

three  colours,  viz.  carmine,  black,  and  white,  which  ' ""—* 

is  the  belt  preparation  a  painter  can  make  for  the  pro- 
ducing a  fine  crayon  picture. 

The  next  Rep  is,  to  complete  the  back-ground 
and  the  hair,  as  the  duft,  in  painting  thefe,  will  fall 
on  the  face,  and  would  much  injure  it  if  that  was 
completed  firft.  From  thence  proceed  to  the  fore- 
head, finifhing  downward  till  the  whole.picture  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  painting  over  the  forehead  the  lafl  time,  begin 
the  higheft  light  With  the  molt  faint  vermilion  teint, 
in  the  fame  puce  where  the  faint  carmine  was  firft 
laid,  keeping  it  broad  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
next  made  fncceeduig  the  lighter!,  the  ftudent  muft 
work  in  fome  light  blue  teints,  compofed  of  verditer 
and  white,  intermixing  with  them  fome  of  the  deeper 
vermilion  teints,  iv.  eetening  them  together  with  great 
caution,  infcnfibly  melting  them  into  one  another,  in* 
creafing  the  proportion  of  each  colour  as  his  judgment 
fnall  direct.  Some  brilliant  yellows  may  be  ufed, 
but  fparingly ;  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
ftrong  verditer  teints,  intermixed  with  greens,  will  be 
of  lingular  fervice.  Cooling  crayons,  compofed  of 
black  and  white,  mould  fucceed  thefe  and  melt  into  the 
hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  fweet  pearly  teints  are  to 
be  preferved,  compofed  of  verditer  and  white,  and 
under  the  nofe,  and  on  the  temples,  the  fame  may 
be  ufed  ;  beneath  the  lips,  teints  of  this  kind  alfo  are 
proper,  mixing  them  with  the  light  greens  and  fome 
vermilion. 

In  finifhing  the  cheeks,  let  the  pure  lake  clear  them 
from  any  duft  contracted  fom  the  other  crayons  ;  then 
with  the  lake  may  be  intermixed  the  bright  vermilion  ; 
and  laft  of  all  (if  the  fubject  fhould  require  it),  a  few 
touches  of  the  orange-coloured  crayon,  but  with  ex- 
treme caution  ;  after,  fweeten  that  part  with  the  fin- 
ger as  little  as  poflible,  for  fear  of  producing  a  heavy 
difagreeable  effect  on  the  cheeks  :  as  the  beauty  of  a 
crayon-picture  confifts  in  one  colour  fhowing  itfelf 
through,  or  rather  between,  another:  this  the  ftudent 
cannot  too  often  remark,  it  being  the  only  method  of 
imitating  beautiful  complexions. 

The  eye  is  the  moft  difficult  feature  to  execute  in 
crayons,  as  every  part  muft  be  expreffed  with  the  ut> 
moft  nicety,  to  appear  finifhed  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  painter  muft  preferve  its  breadth  and  folidity  while 
he  is  particularizing  the  parts.  To  accomplifh  this, 
it  will  be  a  good  general  rule  for  the  ftudent  to  ufe  his 
crayon  in  fweetening  as  much,  and  his  finger  as  little, 
as  poffible.  When  he  wants  a  point  to  touch  a  fmall 
part  with,  he  may  break  off  a  little  of  his  crayon  a- 
gainft  the  box,  which  will  produce  a  cornerfit  to  work 
with  in  the  minuteft  parts.  If  the  eye-lafhes  are  dark, 
he  muft  ufe  fome  of  the  carmine  and  brown  ochre,  and 
the  crayon  of  carmine  and  black ;  and  with  thefe  he 
may  alfo  touch  the  iris  of  the  eye  (if  brown  or  hazel), 
making  a  broad  fliadow,  caufed  by  the  eye-lafh.  Red 
teints  of  vermilion,  carmine,  and  lake,  will  execute 
the  corners  of  the  eye  properly  ;  but  if  the  eye-lids  are 
too  red,  they  will  have  a  difagreeable  fore  appearance. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  muft  be  made  of  pure  lamp- 
black :  between  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  iris, 
the  light  will  catch  very  ftrong,  but  it  muft  not  be 
made  too  fudden,  but  be  gently  diffufed  round  the  pu- 
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Crayon,  pil  till  it  is  loft  in  {hade.  When  the  eye-balls  are  Suf- 
ficiently prepared,  the  tbiningfpeckmnft  bemadewith 
a  pare  white  crayon,  which  ihould  be  hril  broken  to 
a  point,  and  then  laid  on  firm ;  but  as  it  is  pofhble 
they  may  be  defective  in  neatnefs,  they  mould  be  cor- 
rected with  a  pin,  taking  off  the  redundant  parts,  by 
which  means  they  may  be  formed  as  neat  as  can  be  re- 
quired. 

The  difficulty,  with  refpeft  to  the  nofe,  is  to  pre- 
ferve  the  lines  properly  determined,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  artfully  blended  into  the  check,  as  to  exprefs 
its  projection,  and  yet  no  real  line  to  be  perceptible 
upon  a  clofe  examination ;  in  fome  circumftances  it 
ihould  be  quite  blended  with  the  cheek,  which  appears 
behind  it,  and  determined  entirely  with  a  (light  touch 
of  red  chalk.  The  fhadow  caufed  by  the  nofe  is  gene- 
rally the  darkeft  in  the  whole  face,  partaking  of  no 
reflection  from  its  fttrrounding  parts.  Carmine  and 
brown  ochre,  carmine  and  black,  and  fuch  brilliant  cray- 
ons, will  compofe  it  beft. 

The  ftudent  having  before  prepared  the  lips  with  the 
flrongeft  lake  and  carmine,  &c.  muft  with  thefe  co- 
lours make  them  completely  correct  ;  and  when  finilh- 
ing,  introduce  the  ftrong  vermilions,  but  with  great 
caution,  as  they  are  extremely  predominant.  This,  if 
properly  touched,  will  give  the  lips  an  appearance 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  executed  in  oils,  not- 
withstanding the  feemingfuperiority  the  latter  has,  by 
means  of  glazing  (a),  of  which  the  former  is  entirely 
deftitute. 

When  the  ftudent  paints  the  neck,  he  ihould  avoid 
expreffing  the  mufcles  too  ftrong  in  the  ftem,  nor 
ihould  the  bones  appear  too  evident  on  the  cheft,  as 
both  have  an  unpleaiing  effect,  denoting  a  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  body ;  a  circumftance  feldom  neceffary  to 
exprefs  in  portrait-painting.  The  mo  ft  neceffary  part 
to  be  expreffed,  and  which  mould  ever  be  obferved, 
(even  in  the  molt  delicate  fubjects),  is  a  ftrong  mark- 
ing juft  above  the  place  where  the  collar  bones  unite  ; 
and  if  the  head  is  much  thrown  over  the  fhoulders/ 
fome  notice  ihould  be  taken  of  the  large  mnicle  that 
rifes  from  behind  the  ear,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pit 
between  the  collar  bones.  All  inferior  mufcles  Ihould 
be,  in  general,  quite  avoided.  The  ftudent  will 
find  this  caution  neceffary,  as  mod  fubjects,  efpecially 
thin  perfons,  have  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  much  more 
evident  than  would  be  judicious  to  imitate.  As  few 
necks  are  too  long,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  fome 
addition  to  the  ftem,  a  fa-alt  on  the  other  fide  being 
quite  unpardonable,  nothing  being  more  ungraceful 
than  a  lhortneck.  In  colouriug  the  neck,  let  the  ftu- 
dent preferve  the  ftem  of  a  pearly  hue,  and  the  light 
not  fo  ftrong  as  on  the  cheft.  If  any  part  of  the  brcaft 
appears,  its  tranfparency  mull  alio  be  exprefled  by 
pearly  teints  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  cheft  ihould 
be  coloured  with  beautiful  vermilions  delicately  blend- 
ed with  the  other. 

Of  the  Drapery.  Dark  blue,  purple,  black,  pink, 
and  all  kinds  of  red  draperies  alfo,  fnould  be  firft  tin- 
ged with  carmine,  which  will  render  the  colours  much 
more  brilliant  than  any  other  method  ;  over  this  ihould 
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be  laid  on  the  paper  the  middle  teint  (a  medium  be-    Crayon. 

tween  the  light  and  dark  teints,  or  which  the  drapery  ' v — - 

is  to  be  painted),  except  tl  e  dark  maffes  of  ihadow, 
which  ihould  be  laid  on  at  firft  as  deep  as  poilible  ; 
thefe,  fweetened  with  the  finger,  being  deftitute  of  the 
fmaller  folds,  will' exhibit  a  mafterly  breadth,  which 
the  ieffer  folds,  when  added,  ought  by  no  means  to 
deftroy.  With  the  light  ard  dark  teints,  the  fmaller 
parts  are  next  to  be  made  with  freedom,  executing  as 
much  with  the  crayon,  and  as  little  with  the  finger  as 
poffible  ;  in  each  fold  touching  the  laft  ftroke  with  the 
crayon,  which  ftroke  the  finger  mult  never  touch.  In 
the  cafe  of  reflections,  the  Simple  touch  of  the  crayon 
will  be  too  harih,  therefore  fingering  will  Le  neceffary 
afterwards,  as  reflected  lights  arc  always  more  gentle 
than  thofe  which  are  direct..  \V  itli  refpect  to  rcriec- 
tions  in  general,  they  muft  always  partake  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  object  reflecting,  but  in  the  cafe  of  fmgle 
figures,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  make  fome  particular  ob- 
servations. 

In  a  blue  drapery,  let  the  reflections  be  of  a  greeniih 
caft ;  in  green  draperies,  make  them  of  a  yellow  teint ; 
in  yellow,  of  an  orange  ;  in  orange,  reflect  a  reddifli 
caft  ;  in  all  reds,  fomething  of  their  own  nature,  but 
inclined  to  the  yellow  :  black  Ihould  have  a  reddifli  re- 
flection ;  the  reflection  of  a  reddifli  teint  will  alfo  pre-- 
fent  purples  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Of  whatever  colour  the  drapery  is,  the  reflection 
on  the  face  muft  partake  thereof,  otherwife  the  pic- 
ture, like  paintings  on  glafs,  will  have  but  a  gaudy 
effect. . 

Linen,  lace,  fur,  &e.  fliould  be  touched  Spiritedly 
with  the  crayon,  fingering  very  little,  except  the  latter ; 
and  the  laft  touches,  even  of  this,  like  all  other  parts, 
fliould  be  executed  by  the  crayon,  without  fweetening 
with  the  finger. 

The  methods  above  recommended  have  been  prac- 
tifed  by.  the  moft  celebrated  crayon -painters,  whofe 
works  have  been  held  in  public  eftimation  ;  but  the 
knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  execute,  each  feparate  part 
with  brilliancy  and  truth,  will  be  found  very  insuffi- 
cient to  conftitute  a  complete  painter,  without  his 
judgment  enables  him  to  unite  them  with  each  o- 
ther,  by  correcSnefs  of  drawing,  propriety  of  light 
and  ihadow,  and  harmony  of  colouring.  In  order  to 
accomplilh  this,  the  ftudent  fliould  carefully  avoid 
finifliing  one  part  in  particular,  till  he  has  proper- 
ly conSidered  the  connection  it  is  to  have  with  the  reft. 
The  neglect  of  this  is  the  principal  reafon  why  the  per- 
formances of  indifferent  painters  are  fo  deftitute  of 
what  is  termed  breadth,  fo  confpicuoufly  beautiful  in 
the  works  of  great  mailers.  It  muft  be  granted  that 
this  obfervation  relates  more  particularly  to  large  com- 
positions, where  a  diverfity  of  figures  requires  fuch  a 
judicious  difpoSition,  that  each  may  afliit  in  the  com- - 
bination  oS  a  kind  of  univerfal  harmony  ;  yet,  even 
in  portrait-painting,  the  ftudent  fliould  be  particularly 
attentive  to  obferve  this  idea  of  breadth,  if  he  is  defir- 
ous  oS  acquiring  that  importance  and  dignity  which  . 
conftitntes  excellence  in  painting. 

Of  the  Materials.  The  perfection  of  the  crayons  con- 
Sifts, 


(a)  The  method  with  which  painters  in  oils  exprefs  tranfparency  in  the  lips  is,  by  painting  them  firft  with 
light  vermilion  teints,  and,  when  dry,  touching  them  over  with  pure  Jake. 
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Crayon,    fills,  in  a  greatmeafure,  in  their  lbfcnefs  ;  for  it  is  im- 

' — v '  polliblc  to  execute  a  brilliant  picture  with  them  if  they 

are  otherwife  ;  on  which  account  great  care  fhould  be 
obferved  in  the  preparing  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
hard.  In  all  compofuions,  flake-white  and  white- 
lead  fhould  be  wholly  rejected,  becaufc  the  (lightefl 
touch  with  either  of  thefe  will  unavoidably  turn  black. 

The  ufual  objection  to  crayon-paintings  is,  that  they 
are  fubject  to  change  ;  but  whenever  this  happens,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  an  injudicious  ufe  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  whites,  which  will  ftand  only  in  oils.  To  ob- 
viate the  bad  effects  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  cray- 
ons, let  the  ftudent  make  ule  of  common  whiting  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a  large  veffel  of  water,  put  the  whiting  into 
it,  and  mix  them  well  together;  let  this  Hand  about 
half  a  minute,  then  pour  off  the  top  into  another  vef- 
fel, and  throw  the  gritty  feJiment  away  ;  let  what  is 
prepared  reft  about  a  minute,  and  then  pour  it  off  as 
before,  which  will  purify  the  whiting  and  render  it 
free  from  all  dirt  and  grittinefs.  When  this  is  done, 
let  the  whiting  fettle,  and  then  pour  the  water  from 
it ;  after  which,  lay  it  on  the  chalk  to  dry,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe,  either  for  white  crayons,  or  the  pnrpofe  of 
preparing  teints  with  other  colours,  for  with  this  all 
other  teints  may  be  fafely  prepared.  If  the  ftudent 
choofes  to  make  crayons  of  the  whiting  immediately  af- 
ter it  is  walhed,  it  is  not  necefTary  to  dry  it  on  the 
chalk,  for  it  may  be  mixed  inftantly  with  any  other 
colour,  which  will  fave  coniidcrable  trouble.  All  co- 
lours of  a  heavy  or  gritty  nature,  efpecially  blue 
verditer,  muff,  be  purified  by  walhing  after  this  me- 
thod. 

The  ftudent  muft  be  provided  with  a  large,  flexible 
pallet-knife,  a  large  (tone  and  muller  to  levigate  the 
colours,  two  or  three  large  pieces  of  chalk  to  abforb 
the  moifture  from  the  colours  after  they  are  levigated, 
a  piece  of  flat  glafs  to  prevent  the  moifture  from  be- 
in.o-  abforbed  too  much,  till  the  colours  are  rolled  into 
form,  and  veffels  for  water,  fpirits,  &c.  as  ueceility 
and  convenience  (hall  direct:. 

I.  Reds.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  procure  either 
good  carmine  or  good  lake.  Good  carmine  is  inclin- 
ed to  the  vermilion  teint,  and  good  lake  to  the  carmine 
teint.  The  carmine  crayons  are  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

T.  Carmine.  As  their  texture  is  inclinable  to  hard- 
nefs,  inftead  of  grinding  and  rolling  them,  take  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  the  grind- 
ing-ftone,  mix  it  with  a  levigating  knife  with  fpirits 
of  wine  till  it  becomes  fmooth  and  even.  The  chalk- 
ftone  being  ready,  lay  the  colour  upon  it  to  abforb  the 
fpirit ;  but  be  careful  that  it  is  laid  on  in  a  proper  fhape 
for  painting.  If  it  is  levigated  too  thin,  the  crayons 
will  be  too  flat ;  and  if  too  thick,  it  will  occaiion  a 
wafte  of  colour,  by  their  adhering  to  the  pallet-knife  ; 
bat  practice  will  render  the  proper  degree  of  confiften- 
cy  familiar.  The  fun  pie  colour  being  prepared,  the 
next  ftep  is  to  compofe  the  different  teints  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting ;  the  proportion  to  be  obferved  confiding 
of  20  gradations  to  one,  which  may  be  clearly  under- 
ftood  by  the  following  directions.  Take  fome  of  the 
limple  colour,  and  levigate  it  with  fpirits  of  wine,  ad- 
ding about  one  part  of  wafhed  whiting  to  three  parts  of 
carmine,  of  which,  when  properly  incorporated,  make 
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two  parcels.     The  next  gradation  mould  be  compofed    Crayon. 

of  equal  quantities  of  carmine  and  whiting,  of  which  c — « ■ 

four  crayons  may  be  made.  The  third  compolition 
fhould  have  one  fourth  carmine  and  three  fourths 
whiting;  of  this  make  fix  crayons,  which  will  be  a 
good  proportion  with  the  reft.  The  laft  tein.t  mould 
be  made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  carmine, 
of  which  make  about  eight  crayons,  which  will  com- 
plete the  abovementioned  proportion,  ns  thefe  com- 
pound teints  are  levigated,  they  are  to  be  laid  imme- 
diately upon  the  chalk,  that  the  moifture  may  be  ab- 
forbed to  the  proper  degree  of  drynefs  for  forming 
into  crayons,  which  may  be  known  by  its  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  its  ad  he  five  quality  when  taken  into 
the  hand :  if  the  coniiftency  is  found  to  be  right,  it 
may  be  then  laid  upon  the  glafs,  which  having  no 
pores  will  prevent  the  moifture  from  becoming  too 
dry  before  it  is  convenient  to  form  it  into  crayons, 
otherwife  the  crayons  would  be  full  of  cracks  and  very 
brittle,  which  will  be  a  great  inconvenience  when  they 
are  ufed  in  painting. 

2.  Lake.  This  is  a  colour  very  apt  to  be  hard  ;  to 
prevent  which  the  ftudent  muft  obferve  the  following 
particulars.  Take  about  half  the  quantity  of  lake  in- 
tended for  the  crayons  and  grind  it  very  fine  with  fpi- 
rits of  wine  ;  let  it  dry,  and  then  pulverize  it,  which 
is  eafily  done  if  the  lake  is  good  ;  then  take  the  other 
half,  and  grind  it  with  fpirits,  after  which  mix  it  with 
the  pulverized  lake,  and  lay  it  out  directly  in  crayons 
on  the  chalk.  This  colour  will  not  bear  rolling.  The 
fimple  colour  being  thus  prepared,  proceed  with  the 
compound  crayons  as  directed  before,  and  in  the 
fame  degrees  of  gradation  as  the  carmine  teints. 

3.  Vermilion.  The  beft  is  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint.  Nothing  is  required  to  prepare  this  colour  more, 
than  to  mix  it  on  the  ftone  with  foft  water  or  fpirits, 
after  which  it  may  be  rolled  into  crayons.  The  diffe- 
rent teints  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  limple  co- 
lour with  whiting,  according  to  the  proportions  already 
given. 

II.' Blues,  i.  PrulTian  blue  is  a  colour  very  apt 
to  bind,  and  is  rendered  foft  with  more  difficulty  than 
carmine  and  lake.  The  fame  method  of  preparation  is 
to  be  followed  with  this  as  directed  with  refpect  to 
lake,  only  it  is  necefTary  to  grind  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  pure  colour,  as  it  is  chierly  ufed  for  painting  dra- 
peries. The  different  teints  may  be  made  according 
to  neceflity,  or  the  fancy  of  the  painter.  2.  Blue-ver- 
diter  is  a  colour  naturally  gritty,  and  therefore  it  is 
necefTary  to  walh  it  well.  Its  particles  are  fo  coarfe 
as  to  require  fome  binding  matter  to  unite  them,  other- 
wife  the  crayons  will  never  adhere  together.  To  ac- 
complifh  this,  take  a  quantity  fufficient  to  form  two 
or  three  crayons,  to  which  add  a  piece  of  flacked  pla- 
fter  of  Paris  about  the  fize  of  a  pea ;  mix  thefe  well  to- 
gether, and  form  the  crayons  upon  the  chalk.  This 
blue  is  extremely  brilliant,  and  will  be  of  great  ufe  in 
heightening  draperies,  ire.  The  teints  muft  be  form- 
ed with  whiting  as  directed  in  the  former  inftances,  and 
are  highly  ferviceable  for  painting  flefh,  to  produce 
thofe  pearly  teints  fo  beautiful  in  crayon-pictures.  It 
is  not  necefTary  to  mix  the  compounds  with  fpirits,  as 
clear  water  will  be  fufficient. 

III.  Greens.  Brilliant-greehs  are  produced  with 
great  difficulty.     In  Switzerland,  they  have  a  method 
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Cray«n.   of  making  them  far   fuperior   to  ours.     Wc  ufually 

1 v '  take  yellow  ochre,  and  after  grinding  it  with  fpirits, 

mix  it  with  the  powder  of  Prulfian"  blue,  then  tem- 
per it  with  a  knife,  and  lay  the  crayons  on  the 
chalk,  without  rolling  them.  Inftead  of  this,  fome 
ufe  king's  yellow  mixed  with  Pruflian  blue,  and  others 
brown  ochre  and  Pruflian  blue.  The  crayons  made  of 
the  two  lad  may  be  rolled.  Various  teints  may  be 
produced  by  thefe  colours,  according  to  fancy  or  nccef- 
lity ;  fome  to  partake  more  of  the  blue,  and  others  of 
the  yellow. 

IV.  Yellows,  i.  King's-yellow  is  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  the  molt  brilliant,  levigated  with  fpirits  of  wine, 
and  compofe  the  different  teints  as  before  directed. 
Yellow  ochre  and  Naples  yellow  ground  with  fpirits 
will  make  ufeful  crayons.     2.  Orange  is  produced  with 

•  king's-yellow  and  vermilion  ground  together  with  Spi- 
rits, and  the  teints  formed  as  in  other  cafes,  but  no 
great  quantity  of  them  is  required. 

V.  Browns,  i.  Cullen's-earth  is  a  fine  dark 
brown.  After  fix  or  eight  of  the  fimple  crayons  are 
prepared,  feveral  rich  compound  teints  may  be  pro- 
duced from  it,  by  a  mixture  with  carmine,  in  various 
degrees.  Black,  carmine,  and  this  colour,  mixed  to- 
gether, make  ufeful  teints  for  painting  hair;  feveral 
gradations  may  be  produced  from  each  of  thefe  by  a 
mixture  with  whiting.  Roman  or  browa  ochre  is  an 
excellent  colour,  either  fimgle  or  compounded  with 
carmine.  Whiting  tinged  in  feveral  degrees  with 
either  of  thefe,  will  prove  very  ferviceable  in  paint- 
ing. 2.  Umber  may  be  treated  in  juft  the  fame  man- 
ner, only  it  is  necelTary  to  levigate  it  with  fpirit  of 
wine. 

VI.  Purples.  Pruflian  blue  ground  with  fpirits 
and  mixed  with  pulverized  lake,  will  produce  a  good 
purple.  Carmine  thus  mixed  with  Pruflian  blue,  will 
produce  a  purple  fomething  different  from  the  former. 
Various  teints  may  be  made  from  either  of  thefe  com- 
pounds by  a  mixture  with  whiting. 

VII.  Black,  i.  Lamp-black  is  the  only  black 
that  can  be  ufed  with  fafety,  as  all  others  are  fubjeet 
to  mildew:  but  as  good  lamp-black  is  very  fcarce  the 
ftudent  will,  perhaps,  find  it  molt  expedient  to  make 
it  himfelf;  the  procefs  of  which  is  as  follows:  Pro- 
vide a  tin  cone,  fix  it  over  a  lamp  at  fuch  a  height 
that  the  flame  may  jufl:  reach  the  cone  for  the 
foot  to  gather  within  it.  When  a  fuffijient  quantity 
is  collected,  take  it  out,  and  burn  all  the  greafe  from 
it  in  a  crucible.  It  muft  then  be  ground  with  fpirits, 
and  laid  on  the  chalk  to  abforb  the  moifture.  Various 
grey  teints  may  be  formed  from  this  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting,  as  mentioned  in  former  inflances. — 
2.  Vermilion  mixed  with  carmine:  this  is  a  compofi- 
tionof  great  nfe,  and  teints  made  from  this  with  whit- 
ing will  be  found  to  be  very  ferviceable.  3.  Carmine 
and  black  is  another  good  compound,  of  which  five  or 
fix  gradations  fhould  be  made,  fome  partaking  more  of 
the  black,  and  others  having  the  carmine  molt  predo- 
minant, befides  feveral  teints  by  a  mixture  with  whiting. 

4.  Vermilion  and  black  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful  compound, 
from  which  feveral  different  teints   fhould  be  made. 

5.  Pruflian  blue  and  black  is  another  goood  compound, 
aid  will  be  found  of  Angular  fervice  in  painting  dra- 
peries. 

It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  forming 
Vol.  V. 


every  teint  neceflary  in  compofing  a  fee  of  crayons,     Crayo* 
there  being  many  accidental  compositions,  entirely  de-         I 
pendent  on  fancy  and  opinion.     The  ftudent  fhould     Cream- 
make  it  a  rule  to  fave  the'leavings  of  his  colours:  for 
of  thefe  he  may  form  various  teints,  which  will  occa- 
fionally  be  ufeful. 

Of  rolling  the  crayons,  and  difpofing  them  for  paint- 
ing. The  different  compofitions  of  colours  muft  be  cut 
into  a  proper  magnitude,  after  they  are  prepared,  in 
order  to  be  rolled  into  paftiis,  for  the  convenience  of 
uling  them.  Each  crayon  fhould  be  formed  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  ball  of  the  right,  firft  formed  cylindri- 
cally,  and  then  tapered  at  each  end.  If  the  compoii- 
tion  is  too  dry,  dip  the  finger  in  water  j  if  too  wet,  the 
compoiition  muft  be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again  to  ab- 
forb more  of  the  moifture.  The  crayons  fhould  be 
rolled  as  quick  as  poffible ;  and  when  finifhed,  muft  be 
laid  upon  the  chalk  again,  to  abforb  all  remaining  moi- 
fture. After  the  gradation  of  teints  from  one  colour 
are  formed,  the  ftone  fhould  be  well  fcraped  and  clean- 
fed  with  water  before  it  is  ufed  for  another  colour. 

When  the  fet  of  crayons  is  completed  according  to 
the  rules  prefcribed,  they  fhould  be  arranged  in  clatles 
for  the  convenience  of  painting  witli  them.  Some 
thin  drawers,  divided  into  a  number  of  partitions,  is 
the  moft  convenient  method  of  difpofing  them  proper- 
ly. The  crayons  ihould  be  depofued  according  to  the 
feveral  gradations  of  light.  The  bottom  of  the  parti- 
tions muft  be  covered  with  bran,  as  a  bed  for  the  co- 
lours ;  becaufe  it  not  only  prefcrves  them  clean,  but 
prevents  their  breaking. 

The  box  made  ufe  of  when  the  ftudent  paints,  fhould 
be  about  a  foot  fquare,  with  nine  partitions.  In  the 
upper  corner,  on  the  left  hand  (fuppofmg  the  box  to 
be  in  the  lap  when  he  paints),  le:  him  place  the  black 
and  grey  crayons,  thofe  being  the  moft  feidom  ufed  ; 
in  the  fecond  partition,  the  blues  ;  in  the  third,  the 
greens  and  browns  ;  in  the  firft  partition  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  fecond  row,  the  carmines,  lakes,  vermi- 
lions, and  all  deep  reds  ;  the  yellows  and  orange  in 
the  middle,  and  the  pearly  teints  next ;  and  as  thefs 
laft  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  rhey  muft  be  kept 
very  clean,  that  the  gradations  of  colour  may  be 
eafily  diflinguifhed  :  in  the  loweft  row,  let  the  firft 
partition  contain  a  piece  of  fine  lining  rag  to  wipe 
the  crayons  with  while  they  are  uling  ;  the  fecond, 
all  the  pure  lake  and  vermilion  teints  ;  and  the  other 
partition  may  contain  thofe  teints  which,  from  their 
complex  nature,  cannot  be  ciaued  with  any  of  the 
former. 

CRAZE-mill, or  Cr/tzixg- Mil?,  amill  in  allrefpects 
like  a  grift-mill  to  grind  corn,  and  is  fo  called  by  the 
tin-miners,  who  nfe  it  to  grind  their  tin,  which  isyet 
too  <rreat,  after  trambling-. 

CRE/*M,  a  general  name  applicable  to  all  fubftan- 
ces  that  feparate  from  a  liquor,  and  are  collected  upon 
its  furface  :  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Cream  of  Lime,  is  that  part  of  the  lime  which  had 
been  diffoived  in  the  water  in  its  cauflic  ftate,  but  ha- 
ving again  attracted  fome  fixed  air'  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  becomes  incapable  of  folution,  and  therefore 
feparates  from  the  water  jn  the  mild  ftate  of  chalk  or 
limeftone. 

Cream  of  Milk,  generally  called  fimple  cream,  is  the 
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rooftoily  part  of  the  milk;  which  being  naturally  only  oar  earth,  and  even  dependent  upon  it ;  the  fun,  and  Creation. 

mixed,  and  not  diffolvedin  the  reft,  fbon  feparates  from  the  other  planets  with  their  fatellites,  which,  like  the  *""— v 

them,  as  being  fpecifically  lighter :  after  which  it  col-  earth,  circulate  round  the  fun,  and  appear  to  derive 
lectsonthefurface  ;  from  which  it  is  generally  ikimmed,  from  him  light  and  heat;  thofe  bodies  which  we  call 
to  complete  the  difengagement  of  the  oily  from  the  fixed  liars,  and  confider  as  illuminating  and  cherifhing 
cafeous  and  ferous-  parts  that  is  to  make  butter*,  with  heat  each  its  peculiar  fyftem  of  planets;  and 
Cream  of  milk  is  not  only  an  agreeable  aliment  when  the  comets  which  at  certain  periods  furprife  us  with 
recent,  but  is  alio  ufeful  in  medicine  as  a  lenient,  when  their  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  whole  connection 
applied  to  tetters  and  erylipelas  attended  wilh  pain  and  with  the  general  fyftem  of  nature,  or  with  any  parti- 
proceeding  from  an  acrid  humour.  cular  fyftem  of  planets,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  fully 

Cream  of Tartar •„     See  Ch emistry,  n°  886.  discovered;  —  thefc  are  fo  many  more  of  the  Deity's. 

CHEAT,  in  the  manege,  an  uiher  to  a  riding  ma-  works,  from    the   contemplation   of  which   we    can- 


fter  ;  or  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent 
to  make  himfelf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding 
the  great  horfe. 

CREATION,  in  its  primary  import,  feems  to  fig- 
nify  the  bringing  into  being  fomething  which  did  not 
before  exift.  The  term  is  therefore  moil  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  original  production  of  the  materials  where- 
of the  vifible  world  is  compofed.  it  is  alfo,  however, 
ufed  in  a  fecondary  or  fubordinate  fenfe,  to  denote 
thofe  fubfequent  operations  of  the  Deity  upon  the 
matter  fo  produced,  by  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  na- 
ture and  all  the  primitive  genera  of  things  received 
their  form,  qualities,  and  laws. 

There  is  no  fubject  concerning  which  there  have 
been  more  difputes  than  this  of  creation.  It  is 
certain  that  none  of  the  ancient  philofophers  had  the 
fmallcft  idea  of  its  being  poffible  to  produce  a  fub- 
ftance  out  of  nothing,  or  that  even  the  power  of  the 


not  but  conceive  the  moft  awful  ideas  of  his  creative 
power. 

Matter,  however,  whatever  the  varieties  of  form 
under  which  it  is  made  to  appear,  the  relative  difpo- 
fition  of  its  parts,  or  the  motions  communicated  to 
it,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  works  of  creation. 
We  believe  ourfelves  to  be  animated  with  a  much  high- 
er principle  than  brute  matter  ;  inviev  ing  the  manners 
and  economy  of  thelov  cr  animals,  we  can  fcarce  avoid 
acknowledging  even  them  to  confift  of  fomeihing  more 
than  various  modifications  of  matter  and  motion  :  The 
other  planetary  bodies  which  feem  to  be  in  circumftan- 
ces  nearly  analogous  to  thofe  of  our  earth,  are  fure- 
ly,  aswellasit,  deftinedfor  the  habitationsof  rational, 
intelligent  beings.  The  exiftence  of  intelligences  of 
an  higher  order  than  man,  though  infinitely  below 
the  Deity,  appears  extremely  probable: — Of  thofe 
fpiritual   beings   called  Angels  we  have  exprefs  in- 


Deity    himfelf  could  work  without  any   materials    to     timation  in  fcripture  ;  (fee  theurticle  Angels.)    Such 


woric  upon.  Hence  fome  of  them,  among  whom  was 
Ariftotle,  afferted  that  the  world  was  eternal  both  as 
to  its  matter  and  form.  Others,  though  they  believed 
that  the  gods  had  given  the  world  its  form,  yetimagined 
the  materials  whereof  it  is  compofed  to  have  been  eter- 
nal. Indeed  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  had  not 
had  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were  on  this  head  fo  con- 
fufed  and  contradictory,  that  nothing  of  any  confe- 
quence  can  be  deduced  from  them.  The  freethinkers 
•of  our  own  and  of  former  ages  have  denied  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  creation,  as  being  a  contradiction  to  reafon  ;  and 
of  confequence  have  taken  theopportunity  from  thence 
to  difcredit  revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  de- 
fenders of  the  facred  writings  have  afferted,  that  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing,  fo  far  from  being  a  contradic- 
tion to  reafon,  is  not  only  probable,  but  demonftra- 
bly  certain.  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  from  the  very  infpeclion  of  the  viiible  fyftem  of 
nature,  we  are  able  to  infer  that  it  was  once  in  a 
ftate  of  non-exiftence.  It  would  be  impoffible  for  us, 
however,  to  enter  into  the  multiplicity  of  arguments 
ufed  on  both  fides ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  fettle  it, 
as  the.  fubject  is  confefTcdly  above  human  comprehen- 
fion. 

As  to  the  works  of  creation  which  the  Deity  is 
known  to  us  to  have  performed;  all  other  beings,  be-  all  created  at  one  period,  or  each  at  a  different  period, 
fide  himfelf,  are  his  creatures.  Men  and  other  ani-  We  cannot  even  determine,  from  any  thing  that  ap- 
mals  that  inhabit  the  earth  and  the  feas,  all  the  im-  pears  on  the  face  of  nature,  whether  our  earth  was  not 
menfe  varieties  of  herbs  and  plants  of  which  the  ve-  created  at  a  later  period  than  any  of  her  fellow  planets 
getable  kingdom  confifts;  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  which  revolve  round  the  fame  fun.  Aftrcnomers  are, 
the  expanfe  of  the  ocean  ;  thefe  we  know  to  have  been  from  time  to  time,  making  new  difcoveries  in  the  hea- 
produced  by  his  power.  Beiides  the  terreftrial  world  vens  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  whether  fome  of  thefe 
which  we  inhabit,  we  fee  many  other  material  bodies  fucceffive  difcoveries  may  not  be  owing  to  fucceifive 
difpofed  around  it  in  the  wide  extent  of  fpace.     The     creations. 

moon,  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  connected  with         Philofophers  have,  indeed,  formed  fome  curious  con- 
jectures 


are  our  notions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  beings  ef- 
fcntially  diftinct  from  matter,  and  in  their  nature  far 
fuperior  to  it  :  thefe,  100,  muftbe  the  creatures  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  works  of  creation  the  nobleft  part. 
But  the  limits  of  creation  we  muft  not  pretend  to  de- 
fine. How  far  the  regions  of  fpace  extend,  or  how 
they  are  filled,  we  know  not.  How  the  planetary 
worlds,  the  fun  and  the  fixed  ftars,  are  occupied,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  afcertained.  We  are  even  ig- 
norant how  wide  a  diverfity  of  forms,  what  an  infinity 
of  living  animated  beings  may  inhabit  our  own  globe. 
So  confined  is  .our  knowledge  of  creation  ;  yet  fo 
grand,  fo  awful,  that  part  which  our  narrow  under- 
ftandings  can  comprehend  ! 

Concerning  the  periods  of  time  at  which  the  Deity 
executed  his  feveral  works  of  creation,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  mankind  have  had  opportunities  of  re- 
ceiving very  particular  information.  From  viewing 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  confidering  the  general 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  we  cannot  draw 
any  conclnfive  or  even  plaufible  inference  with  refpect 
to  the  precife  period  at  which  the  univerfe  muft  have 
begun  to  exift.  We  know  not,  nor  can  we  hope  to 
afcertain,  whether  the  different  fyftems  of  planets  cir- 
culating round  our  fun  and  the  other  fixed  ftars,  were 
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Creation,  jeftures  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  from 

v — "■*  the   appearances  of  its  furface,  and  from  the  nature 

and  dilpoiition  of  its  interior  ftrata.  The  beds  of  lava 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  have  afforded 
ground  for  f'ome  calculations,  which,  though  they  do 
not  fix  the  period  of  the  earth's  origin,  are  yet  thought 
to  prove  that  period  to  have  been  much  more  remote 
'  than  the  earlieft  age  of  facred  or  ptofane  hiftory.  *  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  iEtna,  or  on  the  fides  of 
that  extenfive  mountain,  there  are  beds  oflava  covered 
over  with  a  conliderable  thicknefs  of  earth  :  and  at  leaft 
another,  again,  which  though  known  from  ancient  mo- 
numents and  hiftorical  records  to  have  iflued  from  the 
volcano  at  leaft  2000  years  ago,  is  fliil  almoft  entirely 
dcflitute  of  foil  and  vegetation  :  in  one  place  a  pit  has 
been  cut  through  feven  different  ftrata  of  lava  ;  and 
thefe  have  been  found  feparated  from  each  other  by 
almoft  as  many  thick  beds  of  rich  earth.  Now, 
from  the  fact,  that  a  ftratum  of  lava  2000  years  old 
is  yetfeantily  covered  with  earth,  it  has  been  inferred 
by  the  ingenious  canon  Kecupero,  who  has  laboured 
30  years  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  mount  iEtna,  that 
the  loweft  of  thefe  ftrata  which  have  been  found  di- 
vided by  fo  many  beds  of  earth,  muft  have  been  emitted 
from  the  volcanic  crater  at  leaft  14000  years  ago  ; 
and  confequently  that  the  age  of  the  earth,  whatever 
it  may  exceed  this  term  of  years,  cannot  pollibiy  be  lefs. 
Other  facts  of  a  fimilar  nature  likewife  concur  to  jufti- 
ty  this  conjecture. 

But  all  thefe  facts  are  as  nothing  in  comparifon  with 
the  long  feries  which  would  be  requifite  to  eftabliih 
fuch  a  conjecture  as  an  incontrovertible  truth.  And, 
befides,  any  evidence  which  they  can  be  fuppofed 
to  afford,  may  be  very  eafily  explained  away.  The 
bed  of  lava  which  in  the  courfe  of  2000  years  has 
fcarce  acquired  a  covering  of  earth,  is  confeffed  to 
ftand  in  a  lunation  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  the  fpray 
of  the  fca,  and  to  all  the  violence  of  winds  and  rains. 
In  fuch  a  iituation,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  a  thick 
bed  of  earth  could,  in  any  length  of  time,  be  formed 
on  it  :  we  might  as  well  expect  depth  of  foil  and  vi- 
gorous vegetation  on  the  craggy  cliffs  of  hills.  In 
crevices  here  and  there  over  it  in  which  the  earth  has 
been  retained,  there  is  a  depth  of  foil  which  fupports 
large  trees.  This  fact,  therefore,  admits  of  no  fuch 
inference,  as  that  which  Recupero  has  pretended  to  de- 
duce from  it.  The  local  circumftances,  again,  of  the 
feven  ftrata  that  have  been  pierced  through,  are  very 
different.  They  are  lituated  at  Jaci  Reale,  in  a  fitua- 
tion  where  fhowers  of  allies  from  the  volcano  muft  fre- 
quently fall ;  and  where  whatever  falls  muft  be  natu- 
rally retained  and  accumulated  : — fo  that  feven  beds 
of  earth  might  be  formed  on  thefe  feven  ftrata  of  lava 
much  fooner  than  one  thin  layer  could  be  formed  on 
the  ftratum  abovementioned.  In  other  places,  fome 
of  which  are  within  the  influence  of  the  fame  awful 
volcano,  and  fome  adjacent  to  that  of  Vefuvius,  foil 
is  known  to  have  accumulated  on  lava  with  the  help 
of  lhowers  of  allies  from  the  volcanoes,  with  fufheient 
rapidity  to  juftify  this  fuppofition  concerning  the  co- 
verings of  the  ftrata  at  Jaci  Reale.  From  the  obfer- 
vation  of  thefe  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  therefore,  no 
facts  have  been  gained  that  can  help  us  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  earth's  age.  And  fo  wide  is 
the  variety  of  circumftances  to  be  here  taken   into  ac- 


count, that  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  defideratum  will   Crentioii. 

be  ever  fupplied  from  this  quarter.  See  further  the  ar-  ' 

tide  Earth  :  n°  177  and  178. 

But  by  examining  the  compofition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  itrata  of  the  globe,  and  by  view- 
ing the  general  appearance  of  its  furface,  the  ingenui- 
ty of  philofophers  has,  with  better  hopes,  fought  to 
guefs  at  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  muft  have 
exifted.  Obferving  the  exuviae  of  fca  and  land  animals 
depofited  at  profound  depths  under  ground,  and  ac- 
companied with  vegetable  bodies  in  a  good  ftate  of 
prefervation,  as  well  as  with  oleaginous  and  bitumi- 
nous fubiiances  vhich  have  in  all  probability  been 
formed  from  vegetable  bodies  ;  and  remarking  at  the 
fame  time  with  what  confufion  the  other  materials, 
compofing  the  cruft  of  this  terreftrial  ball,  are,  in  va- 
rious inftances,  not  arranged,  but  caft  together  ;  they 
have  concluded  that  the  earth  muft  have  exifted  for 
many  an  age  before  the  earlieft  events  recorded  in  fa- 
cred or  profane  hiftory,  and  muft  have  undergone 
many  a  revolution,  before  it  fettled  in  its  prcfent  ftate. 
Such  at  leaft  are  the  ideas  which  Buffon  and  M.  de. 
Luc,  and  alfo  Dr  Hutton  % ,  feem  defirous  to  im-  +  Edt  Ph;L 
prefs  us  with  concerning  its  changes  and  antiqui-  Tra'nf. 
ty. — It  will  be  only  doing  juftice  to  thefe  philofo-  vol.  i. 
phers  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  coilefied,  with 
amazing  indultry,  almoft  excry  fact  in  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  earth  that  can  i'erve  to  give  plaufibi- 
lity  to  their  conjectures.  But  ftill  their  (acts,  beftdes 
the  inconfiftency  of  many  of  them,  are  by  far  too  fcanty 
to  warrant  the  conclulions  which  they  have  pretended 
to  deduce  from  them.  See  the  article  Earth  3 

The  voice  of  profane  hiftory  is  far  from    being  de-  Accounts 
cifive  concerning  the  age  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  G:ftke  ami- 
expected  that  it 'fhonid.     When  the    earth  firft  arofe  1uit>r  °{ 

into  exiftence,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  conceive  that  r  e  eaim 
,.     ,  '  c  .  l"aL  from  pro- 

manxind  were  not  ipectators  of  the  event  :  and   we  fanehifto- 
may  naturally  imagine  that  the  firft  human  beings  who  ry. 
occupied  it,  would  be   too  much   bufied    in  furnifhing 
themfelves  with  the  immediate  necefiaries  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  to  think  of  curious  refearches  into 
its  origin,  or  even  their  own.     Profane  hiftory  is  not, 
however,  without  accounts  of  the  age    of  the  earth 
and  the  origin  of  human  fociety  ;  but  thofe  accounts  are 
various  and  contradictory — Plato  in  his  dialogue  in  tit* 
led  Critias,  mentions  his  celebrated  Atalantis  to  have 
been  buried  in    the  ocean   about  90:0   years    before 
the  age    in  which  he  wrote.     Ke  alia  ts  it  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Egyptian  priefts  and  to   the 
cotemporary  inhabitants  of  A  ttica.  The  learned  world, 
indeed,  generally  agree  in  regarding  his    accounts  of 
that  ifland  as  a  fiction,  which  the  author  himfelf  did' 
not   delign  to  be  underftood  in  any  other  light  :  fome, 
however,  are  more  credulous,  and  others  go  fo  far  as 
acknowledge  doubts:  and,  if  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an 
ifland,  at   a  period  fo   diftant,  be  admitted  as  a  fact 
wTorthy  of  any  credit,  the  age  of  the  world    may  be 
reckoned  as  at   leaft  conliderably  more  than   12,000 
years.      The   pretentions  of  the  Chinefe  reprefent  the 
world  as  fome  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  years  older: 
and  we  are  alfo  told   *  that   the  agronomical   records  #  ij„^,crfai 
of  the  ancient  Chaldseans  carried   back   the  origin  of  jf;j.  vol.  i. 
fociety  to  a  very  remote   period  ■,  no  lefs  than  473,000  Preface. 
years.      The  Egyptian   priefts  reckoned  between  Me- 
nes  and  Sethon  "341  generations  f.  But  thefe  accounts  -j-  HeroJ. 
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are  fo  difcordant,  and  fo  flenderly  fupported  by  evi- 
dence, that  we  cannot  hefuate  to  reject  them  all  as 
f alfe  ;  the  fables  of  hiftorians  fcarce  merit  fo  much  at- 
tention as  the  hypothefes  01"  philofophers. 

When  from  profane  we  turn  to  facred  hiftory,  we 
may  reafonably  expect  more  accurate  and  more  cre- 
dible information  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe.  As  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  fo  incontrovertibly  eftablilhed,  wherever  they  af- 
ford evidence  concerning  any  fact,  that  evidence  mull     admit  of  no  fair  inductions  concerning  thole  events  ; 


they  may  be  eonfidered  as  nearly  fixing  the  true  pe- 
riod of  the  creation  of  the  earth. 

Profane  hiftory  cannot  be  expected  to  contain  an 
account  of  the  firit  events  which  palled  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  fabftances  of  which  the  univerfe  conllfts. 
The  conjectures  of  ancient  philofophers  on  this  iub- 
ject  cannot  merit  attention  ;  for  vague  tradition,  and 
the  appearances  of  nature,  the  only  data  on  which 
they  could  proceed  in  forming  their  conjectures,  could 
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ion. 
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be  regarded  as  deciiive.  A  fact  fo  important  as  the 
prefent  may  be  thought  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  the  facred  wri- 
tings do  not  fix  the  area  of  the  creation  with  fufficient 
accuracy  ;  they  leave  us,  in  fome  meafure,  at  a  lofs 
whether  to  extend  what  they  fay  concerning  that  era 
to  the  whole  contents  of  created  fpace,  or  to  confine 
it  to  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants  :  different  copies 
give  different  dates  ;  and  even  in  the  fame  copy,  different 
parts  relating  the  fame  events,  either  difatgree  or  do 
not  fpeak  de-i  lively  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
time  in  which  they  palled. — in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  chapter  of  the  rirft  book  of  Kings,  the  time 
which  elapfed  between  the  departure  of  the  children 
of  Ifrael  from  Egypt,  and  the  period  at  which  Solo- 
mon laid  the  foundation  of  his  temple,  is  faid  to  have 
been  48  j  years  :  And  in  the  book  of  Judges  again, 
the  age  of  all  the  patriarchs  amounts  to  592  years.  -\ 
The  Hebrew  copy  or'  the  bible,  which  we  Chriliians 
for  good  reafons  confider  as  the  molt  authentic,  dates 
the  creation  of  the  word  3944  years  before  the  Chri- 
stian era.  The  Samaritan  bible,  again,  fixes  the  era 
of  the  creation  430  j  years  before  the  birth  of  Chriit. 
And  the  Greek  translation,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Septuagiut  verfion  of  the  bible,  gives  5270  as  the 
number  of  the  years  which  intervened  between  thofe 
two  periods.     As  many  other  different  calculations  of 


ana  belides,  inilead  of  liftening  to  tradition,  or  exa 
mining  the  appearances  of  nature,  they  generally  con- 
f ulted  imagination,  and  imagination  alone,  on  fuch  oc- 
caiions.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
bat  from  the  facred  writings.  From  them  v. e  may 
expect  hiiiorical  information,  not  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other  fource.  What  they  communicate  is  com- 
municated on  divine  authority;  and  it  is  only  on  fuch 
authority  we  can  receive  any  accounts  concerning  the 
creation. 

A  few  hints  in  the  book  of  job,  afford  the  earlieft 
information  to  be  found  in  the  fcriptures  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  world.  u  Where  wail  thou  when 
I  laid  the  foundations  or  the  earth,  when  the  morninr 
{tars  fang  together,  and  ail  the  fons  of  God  fhoutea 
for  joy  *  ?"  "Behold,  he  put  no  trull  in  his  fervanrs,  and 
his  angels  he  charged  with  folly  -j-."  "  And  unto  man, 
(or  to  Adam),  he  laid,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  wifdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  unoerftanding  ^." 
Theie  paflages  rather  hint  at  than  relate  fads.  But 
it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  there  were  ftars 
in  the  firmament,  and  angels  in  heaven,  before  the  for- 
mation of  our  giobe  ;  that  angels  as  well  as  man  have 
fallen;  and  that  other  injunctions,  betides  that  of  ab- 
ilaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  were  laid  on  Adam 
when  he  was  rirft  placed  in  Paradife|j.  If  the  inter- 
pretation be  admitted  as  juft,   the  fir  ft  of  thefe  facts 
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time,  might  be   formed  upon  other  dates  in  the  fa 
cred  volume,  differing   in  the    different  copies.     By 


■■■■>•  the    various  dates  in  the  facrec 


writings, 


the  years  contained  in  the  fame  intermediate  fpace  of    may  be  eonfidered  as  forming,  as  it  were,  a  point  with 

which  our  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Deity  com- 
mences :  theperiod  of  time  at  which  the  fecond  event 
took  place  is  not  fpecified  ;  and  the  precept  to  Adam 
mull  no  doubt  have  be  becnuttered  after  he  was  formed 
and  infpired  with  intelligence.  Yet  v,  ith  regard  to  the 
rirft  of  the  above  quotations  from  the  book  of  Job,  the 
only  one  that  is  of  importance  to  us  at  prefent  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  has  been  differently  undcr- 
ftood.  The  morning  ftars  might  ling  together,  and 
the  fons  of  God  fhout  for  joy,    on  account  both  of 
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examining  how  thefe  have  come  to  difagree  and  to 
be  diverfiried  in  different  copies,  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile the  moft  authentic  profane  with  facred  chro- 
nology, and  eking  out  deficiency  of  dates  and  evi- 
dence with  conjecture  ;  fome  ingenious  men  have  form- 
ed fcheines  of  chronology,  plaulible  indeed,  but  not 
fupported  by  fufficient  authorities,  which  they  would 


gladly  perfuade  us  to  receive  in  preference  to   any  of  their  own  creation  and  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  at 

thofe   abovementioned.     Ufher  makes  out    from   the  one  time ;  and  yet  Job,  having  been  himfelf  made  a 

Hebrew  bible  4004   years,  as  the  term    between  the  confeious  being  at  a  much  later  period,  not  be  able  to 

creation  and  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  Jofephus,  according  tell  where  he  was  at  that  era  of  exulting  gratitude  and 

to  Dr  Wills  and  Mr  Whifton,  makes  it  4658  years;  congratulation. 

and  M.  Pezron,  with  the  help  of  the  Septuagiut,  ex-  Mofes  relates  that  *  "  in  the  beginning  God  created 
tends  it  to  5872  years.  U flier's  fyftem  is  the  moft  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  (continues 
generally  received.  he)  was  without  form  and  void  ;  and  darknefs  was 
But  though  thefe  different  fyftems  of  chronology  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  and  the  fpirit  of  God  mo- 
are  fo  inconriffent  and  fo  flenderly  fupported,  yet  ved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  faid,  Let 
the  differences  among  them  are  fo  inconfiderable  in  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  And  God  faw 
comparifon  with  thofe  which  arife  before  us  when  we  the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and  God  divided  the 
contemplate  the  chronology  of  the  Chinefe,  the  Chal-  light  from  the  darknefs.  And  God  called  the  light  day, 
deans,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  they  agree  fo  well  and  the  darknefs  he  called  night :  and  the  evening  and 
with  the  general  information  of  authentic  hiftory  and  the  morning  were  the  rirft  day."  During  five  fucceed- 
with  the  appearances  of  nature  and  of  fociety,  that  ing  days  the  work  of  creation  was  carried   on.     On 

the 
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Creation,    the  fecond  day,  a  firmament  was  made  to  feparate  the 

" n/— — *  waters,  and  that  firmament  called  heaven  :  on  the  third 

day,  the  waters  were  collected  into  feas,  and  the  land 
from  which  the  waters  retired  caufed  to  produce  grafs 
and  trees  and  other  plants:  on  the  fourth  day,  lights 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  firmament  :  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to 
diftinguilh   time  into  feafons  and  years  :  on  the  fifth 
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a  crufl  of  earth;  nor  does  he  inform  us  that  the 
fcenery  of  nature  was  not  diverfificd  by  hills  and 
vales.  Befides,  the  author  of  this  theory  has,  without 
any  evidence,  fuppofed  matter  to  have  been  originally 
under  the  influence  of  laws  very  different  from  thole  by 
which  it  is  at  prefent  regulated.  Oil,  indeed,  while 
fluid,  floats  above  water  :  but  in  a  concrete  ftatc,  it 
finks  in  water  like  other  folid  bodies.      If  reduced  in- 


Creation. 


day,  the  feas  were  peopied  with  whales  and  other  fillies,  to  that  flate  by  combination  with  terrene  matters    fuf- 

and  the  air  with  fowls  :  on  the  iixth  day,  the  earth  was  ficient  to  render  the  mixture  proper  for  the  nouriflimenr. 

furnilhed  with  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  cf  all  kinds  ;  and  production  of  vegetables  ;  its  fpecifie  gravity  will 

and  on  the  fame  day,   the  firft  human  pair,   the  proge-  be  ftill  greater,  and  it  will   confequently  link  lb  much 
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nitors  of  all  the  human  race,  were  created  in  God's 
own  image.    . 

Some  difficulties  occur  in  comparing  this  account  of 
the  creation  with  the  laws  which  appear  at  prefent  to 
regulate  the  fyftem  of  nature.  We  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  the  earth,  while  yet  a  ftranger  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fun,  could  experience  the  vicirlitudeof  day 
and  night  ;  and  are  aitonilhed  a:  the  rapidity  with 
which  trees  and  herbage  fir  ft  ovcrfpread  its  furface. 
The  condition  of  matter  when  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  and  the  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,  are  equally  myfterious. 

Some  ingenious  men  have  eagerly  laboured  to  re- 
move  thefe  difficulties.  Among  thefe  is  Dr  Burnet, 
whole  theory  of  the  earth  has  now  been  long  conlider- 
ed  as  fanciful  and  ill-founded.  He  fuppofes  all  the 
celeltial  bodies,  even  the  fun  and  all  the  other  planets 
of  the  folar  fyftem,  to  have  exifled  long  before  the 
earth.  The  chaos  on  which  the  fpirit  of  God  moved, 
conlifted,  according  to  him,  of  the  firft  principles  from 
which  all  terreftrial  bodies  have  been  formed.  When 
thofe  laws  by  which  the  material  world  is  regulated 
firft  began  to  operate  on  the  mafs,  he  fuppofes  that 
its  grolfer  and  heavier  parts  would  link  towards  the 
centre,  and  there  form  a  folid  ball.  Around  this  folid 
ball  two  fpecies  of  particles  would  ftill  float  together  in 
confuiion.  Of  thefe  he  thinks  one,  being  more  vola- 
tile, would  by  degrees  make  its  efcape  from  the  other, 
would  leave  it  ftill  recumbent  on  the  folid  centre,  and 
fpread  around  it  in  an  atmofphere.  The  middle  ftra- 
tum  he  compofes  of  aqueous  and  oleaginous  fluids  ; 
and  he  makes  no  doubt,  that  after  the  air  had  made 
its  efcape,  the  levity  of  the  oleaginous  fluids  would 
enable  them  to  rife  above  the  aqueous,  and  difpofe 
themfelves  next  the  furface  of  the  liquid  mafs.  On 
them  he  fuppofes  the  impure  atmofphere  to  have  then 
depolited  a  quantity  of  terrene  particles,  fufRcient  to 
form,  by  intermixture  with  the  oils,  a  thick  cruft  of 
rich  earth  for  the  production  of  plants  and  herbage, 
and  to  afford  an  habitation  to  animals.  This  delicate 
lhcll  he  was  careful  not  to  furrow  with  feas  or  load  with 
mountains  ;  either  of  thefe  would  have  reduced  all  to 
confuiion.  Such  is  his  earth;  and  after  moulding  it 
with  fo  much  ingenuity,  and  into  fo  happy  a  form,  he 


the  fooner.  How  a  concrete  fublhanct,  coniifting  cf 
earth  and  oil,  cculd  float  on  water,  appears  an  inexpli- 
cable enigma.  But  we  need  not  here  taki  farther 
pains  in  combating  and  triumphing  over  this  theory, 
which  has  long  lince  fallen  and  funk  to  i;s  grave. 

Mr  Whiflon  treats  both  the  fcriptures  and  the 
laws  of  nature  with  greater  reverence  Yet  he  cer- 
tainly involves  himfelf  in  no  trifling  difficulties  in  at- 
tempting to  lolve  thofe  which  Mofes  prefents.  Ke 
fuppofes  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  to  be  all  more  an- 
cient than  the  earth.  The  chaos  from  which  the  earth 
was  formed,  he  reprefeuts  as  having  been  originally 
the  atmofphere  of  a  comet.  The  fix  days  of  the  crea- 
tion he  would  perfuade  us  to  believe  equal  to  fix  cf 
our  years:  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  did  not 
revolve  daily  round  its  axis,  but  only  annually  round 
its  orbit,  till  after  the  fall  of  man. 

On  the  firft  day  or  year,  therefore,  the  more  pon- 
derous parts  of  the  chaos  were  according  to  this  theory 
conglomerated  into  an  orb  of  earth,  the  chinks  and  in- 
terfaces over  thai  orb  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  ex- 
terior part  or  atmofphere  rarefied,  fo  as  to  admit  fome 
faint  glimmering  of  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

On  the  fecond  day,  the  atmofphere  was  difFufed  to 
its  due  extent  around  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  a  de- 
gree of  rarity  and  purity  which  rendered  it  ftill  more 
fui  table  for  the  tranimiffion  of  light;  the  earth  was 
ftill  more  confolidated ;  and  the  waters  being  alrnoft 
entirely  excluded  from  the  interftices  which  they  be- 
fore occupied,  were  partly  fpread  ever  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  partly  railed  in  vapour  into  the  atmo- 
fphere or  firmament. 

On  the  third  day,  the  earth's  furface  became  fo  ir- 
regular, in  one  place  riling  into  hills,  in  another  fink- 
ing into  vales,  as  to  caufe  the  waters,  which  were  be- 
fore equally  difFufed,  to  collect  into  feas  and  lakes, 
leaving  large  tracts  of  ground  unoccupied.  And  no 
fooner  was  a  part  of  the  earth's  furface  left  bare  by 
the  waters,  than  the  general  influence  of  the  fun  pro- 
duced on  it  a  rich  covering  of  herbage,  and  all  the 
different  fpecies  of  vegetables. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  earth  was  rendered  fubjeel 
to  the  regular  influence  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

On  the  fifth  day  or  year,  things  were  fo  far  advan- 
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contents  himfelf,  without/venturing  to  ufe  the  fame      ced,  that  fifties  and  fowls  were  now  produced  from  the 
freedoms  with  the  remaining  part  of  Mofes's  account      waters. 
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of  the  creation. 

But  Mofes  affords  nothing  that  can  be  with  any 
propriety  ufed  in  the  foundation  of  fuch  a  theory  :  he 
tells  not  whether  the  chaos  confuted  of  thofe  terrene, 
and  aqueous,  and  oleaginous,  and  aerial  particles  which 
Dr  Burnet  finds  in  it ;  he  confines  not  the  feas  within 


On  the  fixth  day  was  the  earth  furnifhed  with  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  lord  of  all  the  other  animals,  man,  was 
now  created. 

Such  is  Mr  Whifton's  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  Mofaic  creation.  But  he  likewife  affumes  much 
more  than  can  be  reafbnably  granted.  The  atmo- 
fphere 
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Creation.  fphere  of  a  comet  could  not  wellbe  the  primitive  chaos ; 

'       *» '  it  is  not  an  obfeure,  but  a  pellucid  fluid  ;  and  its  exterior 

ftrata,  if  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  matterof  our  earth, 
muft  be  fcorified  by  its  near  approaches  to  the  fun. 
Had  the  earth  not  begun  to  move  round  its  axis  till 
after  the  work  of  creation  was  completed,  the  im- 
moderate degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  its  different 
parts  would  have  alternately  felt,  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  proved  fatal  to  both  plants  and  animals. 
Even  the  moil  artful  interpretation  of  Mofes's  words 
cannot  reprefent  him  as  meaning  to  inform  us  that  the 
fun  and  moon  were  created  at  different  periods.  But 
philofophy  will  fcarce  permit  us  to  imagine  that  the 
moon  was  formed  before  the  earth.  And  therefore 
we  cannot  upon  good  grounds  agree  with  Mr  Whifton, 
that  the  creation  of  the  earth  was  Liter  than  that  of 
the  other  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem. 
M-deLuc's  Among  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
theory  and  original  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  which 
obje&ions,  it  has  undergone,  is  M.  de  Luc.  This  cofmologift,  like 
Mr  Whifton,  thinks  that  the  days  of  the  creation  were 
much  longer  periods  of  time  than  our  prefent  days. 
He  feems  to  think  that  the  earth  had  exifted  long  be- 
fore the  Mofaic  creation  ;  but  began  at  that  era  to  ex- 
perience new  changes,  and  to  be  regulated  by  new 
laws  ;  that  all  the  different  events  defcribed  by  Mofes 
in  his  hiftory  of  the  creation,  actually  took  place  in  the 
order  in  which  he  relates  them;  but  that  Mofes's  days 
are  indefinite  fpaces  of  time,  which  muft  have  been 
very  long,  but  of  which  we  cannot  hope  to  afcertain 
the  precife  length.  Thefe  are  ingenious  conjectures  ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  neceffary,  nor  are  they  juftified 
by  facts.  For  a  fuller  and  more  clofe  inveftigation  of 
this  pare  of  the  fubject,  we  muft  refer  to  the  article 
Earth  :  and  (hall  now  clofe  the  prefent  article  with  a 
lhort  explanation  of  what  appears  to  us  the  moft  na- 
tural way  of  underftanding  Mofes's  account  of  the 
creation. 

It  has  been  conjectured*,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  creation  of  which  Mofes  is  the  hiftorian,  was 
neither  confined  to  the  earth  alone,  nor  extended  to 
the  whole  univerfe.  The  relation  which  all  the  pla- 
nets of  the  folar  fyftem  b«ar  to  the  fame  illuminating 
body  countenances  the  conjecture,  that  they,  together 
with  the  luminary  by  which  they  are  enlightened,  were 
all  created  at  one  period  :  but  it  would  perhaps  be  to 
conceive  too  meanly  of  the  benevolence,  wifdom,  and 
active  power  of  the  Deity  to  fuppofe  that  before  that 
period  thefe  had  never  been  exerted  in  any  work  of 
creation.  Yet  even  here  we  have  not  demonftrative 
evidence. 

On  the  fuppolition  that  the  whole  folar  fyftem  was 
created  at  once,  which  has  at  leaft  the  merit  of  doing 
no  violence  to  the  narrative  of  Mofes,  the  creation  of 
the  fun  and  the  other  planets  may  be  underftood  to 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth.  In  that  cafe,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  the  firft  day,  though  not  longer  than  our  prefent 
days,  thofe  bodies  might  be  reduced  to  fuch  order, 
and  their  relative  motions  fo  far  eftablifhed,  as  to  be- 
gin the  diftinction  between  light  and  darknefs,  day  and 
night. 

On  the  fecond  day,  we  may  naturally  underftand 
from  Mofes's  narrative,  that  the  atmofphere  was  puri- 
fied,, and  the  fpecific  gravities  of  aqueous  vapour  and 
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atmofpheric  air  fo  adjnfted,  as  to  render  the  latter  ca-  Creation^ 
pable  of  fupporting  the  former.  Crebillon. 

On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  firft  collected  into  *" — *-— ' 
lakes  and  feas  :  but  in  what  manner,  we  cannot  well 
determine.  Some  call  in  the  operation  of  earthquakes  ; 
others  tell  us,  that  when  the  earth  was  firft  formed, 
the  exterior  ftrata  were,  at  different  parts  over  its  fur- 
face,  of  different  fpecific  gravities  ;  and  that  the  more 
ponderous  parts  now  funk  nearer  the  common  centre, 
while  the  lighter  parts  ftill  remaining  equally  remote 
from  it  as  before,  formed  iilands,  continents,  hills, 
and  mountains.  But  thefe  are  mere  fancies;  and  we 
havenot  facts  to  offer  in  theirftead.  On  the  latterpart 
of  this  day  vegetables  were  canfed  to  fpring  up  over 
the  earth.  Their  growth  muft  have  been  much  more 
rapid  than  we  ever  behold  it  now  :  but  by  what  parti- 
cular act  of  fupernatural  power  that  might  be  effected, 
we  fhould  in  vain  inquire. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  fun,  moon,and  ftars,were  made 
to  appear.  But  according  to  the  conjecture  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  plaufible,  though  without  afcribing 
to  it  the  evidence  of"  certain  truth,  thofe  heavenly  bo- 
dies are  to  be  confidered  as  having  been  created  before 
this  day.  But  they  might  now  begin  to  exert  their 
full  influence  on  the  earth  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
have  fmce  continued  to  do. 

The  creation  of  the  inanimate  world  was  now  finifh- 
ed,  and  the  earth  prepared  for  the  reception  of  ani- 
mals. On  the  fifth  day,  therefore,  were  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  air  and  the  waters  created. 

On  the  fixth  day  the  inferior  animals  inhabiting  the 
earth  were  firft  created  ;  and  after  that,  the  whole  work 
was  crowned  by  the  creation  of  a  male  and  female 
of  the  human  fpecies.  To  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  animals,  nothing  certain  can  be  added  in 
explanation  of  Mofes's  narrative.  No  more  but  one 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies  were  at  firft  created  :  the 
fame  oeconomy  might  poffibly  beobfervedin  the  crea- 
tion of  the  inferior  animals. 

CREBILLON  (profper  Joliot  dc),  a  French  wri- 
ter of  tragedy,  and  ufually  ranked  after  Corneille  and 
Racine,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1674.  He  was  origi- 
nally deftined  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and  placed 
at  Paris  with  that  view;  but  the  impetuofity  of  his 
paflions  rendering  him  unfit  for  bulinefs,  be  was  ur- 
ged by  fome  friends,  who  difcerned  very  well  his  na- 
tural turn,  to  attempt  dramatic  compofitions.  He 
complied,  but  not  till  after  many  refufals  ;  and  gave 
at  length  a  tragedy,  which  met  with  great  fnc- 
cefs.  He  then  marched  on  in  the  career  he  had  be- 
gun, but  was  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothe- 
cary's daughter  ;  which  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage. 
His  father,  doubly  enraged  at  his  fon  for  thus  furren- 
dering  himfelf  to  the  two  demons  of  love  and  poetry, 
diiinherited  him  ;  but  falling  lick  fome  years  after,  in 
1  707,  he  re-eftablifhed  him  in  all  his  rights,  and  died. 
Crebillon  was,  however,  little  better  for  his  acquifi- 
tions,  the  greateft  part  being  probably  wafted  before 
they  came  ;  and  thus,  though  high  in  fame  and  at  the 
prime  of  life,  he  ftill  continued  poor.  He  loft  his  wife 
in  1 71 1,  and  fortune  long  frowned  upon  him,  till  at 
laft  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and 
the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police.  He  was  af- 
terwards in  good  circumftances,  and  happy  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  which  was  a  very  long  one  ;  for  he  did  not 
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He  was  much  regretted  and         Letters   of  Credit,  are  thofe  given   to   perfons  in 

whom  a  merchant,  &c.  can  trait,  to  take  money  of 
his  correfpondenr  abroad,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  need 


die  till  1762,  aged  88 

lamented,  as  old  as  he  was  ;  being  a  very  worthy  man 
and  poffeired  of  many  and  great  virtues.  He  was  of  a 
temperament  extremely  robuit,  without  which  he  could 
not  have  held  out  fo  long  ;  for  he  eat  f  rodigiouily, 
and  continued  to  the  lad  fo  to  do.  He  ilept  little 
and  lay  as  hard  as  if  upon  the  floor ;  not  from  any 
pioas  principle  of  mortifying,  bat  becaufe  he  liked  it. 
He  was  always  furrountled  with  about  30  dogs  and 
cats;  and  ufed  to  fmoak  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  to 
keep  his  room  fvveet  againft  their  exhalations.  When- 
ever he  was  ill,  he.uied  to  manage  himielf  according 
to  his  own  fancy  and  feelings;  for  he  always  made  a 
jeft  of  phylic  and  phyficians.  He  was  a  dealer  in 
bons  mots.  Being  afkedone  day  in  full  company,  which 
of  his  works  he  thought  the  belt  \  "  I  don't  know 
(fays  he)  which  is  my  belt  production  ;  but  this  (point- 
ing to  his  fon)  is  certainly  my  worft," 

CRECY,  Crescy,  or  Cressy.     See  Cressy. 
CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  recommendation  and 
power,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  ambafladors  or 
public  minifiers,  by  the  prince  or  ftate  that  fends  them 
to  foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,  a  fpecies  of  evidence,  lefs  indeed 
than  abfolute  certainty  or  demonstration,  but  greater 
than  mere  poflibility  :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  probability, 
and  feems  to  be  a  mean  between  poflibility  and  de- 
monitration. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mutual  trait  or  loan  of 
merchandize  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
bity and  folvability  of  a  dealer. 

Credit  is  either  public  or  private.  Every  trader 
ought  to  have  fome  eftate,  ftock,  or  portion  of  his 
own,  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  he  is  engaged  in  : 
they  mould  alfo  keep  their  dealings  within  the  extent 
of  their  capital,  fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their  re- 
turns may  incapacitate  them  from  fupporting  their  cre- 
dit. Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  fome- 
times  lie  under  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  money  for 
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Credit  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  currency  which  papers 
bilL  have  in  the  public  or  among  dealers.  In  this 
1  is  faid  to  rife,  when,  in  negociating  the 
company,  they  are  rtceivtd  and  Ibid  at 
prices  above  par,  or  the  ftandard  of  their  firft  crea- 
tion. Difcredit  is  oppofed  to  credit,  and  is  ufed  where 
money,  bills,  &c.  fall  below  par. 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a  right  which  lords  had 
over  their  vaifals  ;  coniifting  in  this,  that  during  a  cer- 
tain time  they  might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  mo- 
ney. In  this  fenle,  the  Duke  of  Britanny  had  credit 
during  fifteen  days  on  his  own  mbjects,  and  thofe  of 
the  biihop  of  Nantes  ;  and  the  bilhop  had  the  fame 
credit  or  right  among  his  fubjects  a::d  thofe  of  thst 
prince. 

CREDITON,  a  market-town  in  Devonshire,  con- 
fiderable  for  a  good  woollen  manufactory  :  it  is  fitua- 
ted  about  9  miles  north-weft  of  Exeter,  in  W.  Lon<r. 
3.  50.  and  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  mo- 
ney is  due,  either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  other- 
wife.     Sec  Debt. 

CREDULITY  denotes  a  weaknefs  of  mind,  by 
reafon  of  which  a  perfon  yields  his  alien t  to  propor- 
tions or  fads,  before  he  has  confidered  their  evi- 
dence. 

CREECH  (Thomas),  eminent  for  his  translations 
of  ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of 
Thomas  Creech,  and  born  near  Sherborne  in  Dorfet- 
fhire  in  1659.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning 
under  Mr  Curganven  of  Sherborne,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards dedicated  a  tranflation  of  one  of  Theocritus's 
Idylliums;  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham  col- 
lege in  Oxford  in  1675.  Wood  tells  us  that  his  father 
was  a  gentleman  ;  but  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives 


carrying  on  their  bulinefs  to  the  belt  advantage;  but  and  characters  of  Engiiih  Poets,  that  his  parents  cir 
then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  fo  juft  to  his  own  re-  cumftauces  not  being  fufficient  to  afford  him  a  liberal 
putation  and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well  allured  that  education,  his  diipofition  and  capacity  for  learning 
he  has  fufficient  effccls  within  his  power  to  pay  off  his  raifed  him  up  a  patron  in  Colonel  Strange  ways,  whole 
obligations  in  due  time.  But  if  a  trader  lhould  bor-  generality  fupplied  that  defect.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
row  money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  launch  out  Creech  diftingniihed  himfelf  much,  and  was  account- 
ing trade  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the  fame  freedom  as  ed  a  good  philofopher  and  poet,  and  a  diligent  Itudent. 
if  it  was  his  own  proper  ftock,  fuch  a  way  of  manage-  Jnne   13.  1683.  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts, 


ment  is  very  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences.  Merchants  ought  never  to 
purchafe  their  goods  for  exportation  upon  long  credit, 
with  intent  to  difcharge  the  debt  by  the  return  of  the 
fame  goods  ;  for  this  has  an  injurious  influence  on  trade 
feveral  ways  :  and  if  any  merchant  has  occafion  to 
make  ufe  of  his  credit,  it  lhould  always  be  for  the 
borrowing  of  money,  but  never  for  the  buying  of 
goods  ;  nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to  wholefale  tra- 
ders a  prudential  or  juiiiflable  praclice  in  trade. 

The  public  credit  of  a  nation  is  faid  to  run  high 
when  the  commodities  of  that  nation  find  a  ready  vent, 
are  fold  at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  fafe- 
ly  trufted  with  them:  alfo  when  lands  and  houfes  find 
ready  purchafers ;  when  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at 
a  low  interefl :  when  people  think  it  fafe  and  advan- 
tageous to  venture  large  flocks  in  trade ;  and  when 
notes,  mortgages,  &c.  will  pafs  for  money. 


and  not  long  after  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All- 
fouls  college  ;  to  which,  Jacob  obferves,  the  great  repu- 
tation acquired  by  his  tranflation  of  Lucretius  recom- 
mended him.     Wood  tells  us,  that  upon  this  occafion 
he  gave  Angular  proofs  of  his  clalucal  learning  and 
philofophy  before  his  examiners.     He  alfo  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  on  the   18th  of  March  1696.     He 
now  began  to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publiih- 
ed  ;  but  Father  Niceron  obferves,  that  they  were  of 
no  great  advantage  to  his  fortune,  fince  his  circtunftan- 
ces  were  always  indifferent.     In  1699,  having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  li- 
ving of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire  ;  but  this  he  had 
not  long  enjoyed  before  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
The  motives  of  this  fatal  cataftrophe  have  been  vari- 
oufly  reprefented.     The  author  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la 
Republique  desLcttres  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1700 
Mr  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  who  treated  him 
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Creed     with  great  neglect,  though  She  was  complaifant  enough     river  or  harbour,  with  a  rope  fattened  to  it,  to  hook    Crellius 

II         to  fevcral  others.     This  affront  he  could  not  bear,  and     and  draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom  which  may         8 
CreePer\  refolved  notto  furvivc  it.     Whereupon  he  ihut  himfelf     have  been  loft.     See  Plate  CL.  Oreo*. 


up  in  his  Itudy,  where  he  hanged  himfelf  about  the  CRELLIUS   (John),  a  famous  Socinian,  born  in 

end  of  June  1700,  and  was  found  in  that  circumftance  1590,  in  a  village  near  Noremberg.    In  1612  he  went 

three  days  after.     The  Poetical  Regifter  fays  nothing  into  Poland,  where  the  Unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in 

of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death,  but  only  that  which  he  became  profeifor  of  divinity,  and  minifter 

he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf  in  the  year  at  Crackow,  where  he  died  in   1632,  aged  42.     He 


was  the  author,  1.  Of  a  famous  Treadle  againft  the 
Myftery  of  the  Trinity  ;  2.  Commentaries  on  a  part 
of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  other  works.  All  of 
them  are  fcarce. 

CREMA,  a  city  and  bifliop's  fee  of  Italy,  capital  of 
a  diftricl  ot  the  Milanefe,  called  from  it  Cremafco:  it 
ftands  almoft  in  the  middle  between  Milan  and  Man- 
tua, in  E.  Long.  10.  15.  and  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

CREMASTEPv,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  mufcle 
of  the  tefticle,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

CR.EMATION  is  fometimes  ufed  for  burning,  par- 
ticularly when  applied  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  burn- 
ing the  dead.  This  cuftom  is  well  known  to  have 
prevailed  among  moft  eaftern  nations,  and  continued 


1701  ;  and  afcribes  this  fatal  cataftrcphe  of  Mr  Creech's 
life  to  the  morofeneis  of  his  temper,  which  made  him 
lefs  efteemed  than  his  great  merit  deferved,  and  enga- 
ged him  infrequent  anituoiities  and  difputes  upon  that 
account.     But  from  an  original  letter  of  Arthur  Char- 
lett,  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  it  has  lately 
been  difcovered,  that  this  unhappy  event  was  owing 
to  a  very  different  caufe.     There  was  a  fellow  colle- 
gian of  whom  Creech  frequently  borrowed  money  ; 
but   repeating  his  applications  too  often,  he  met  one 
day  with  fuch  a  cold  reception,  that  he  retired  in  a 
fit  of  gloomy   difguft,  and  in  three  days  was  found 
hanging  in  his  ftudy.    Creech's  principal  performances 
are,   1.  A   Translation  of  Lucretius.     2.  A  Transla- 
tion of  Horace  -,  in  which,  however,  he  has  omitted 
fome  few  odes.      3.  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  with     with  their  defendants  after  they  had  peopled  the  dif- 
Rapin's    Difcourfe  of  Paftorals.     4.  A  tranttation  of    ferent  parts  of  Europe.     Hence  we  find  it  prevailiim- 
Manilius's  Aftronomicon.     Befides  tranllations  of  fe-     in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden, 
veral  parts  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch;  printed  in     Norway,  and  Denmark,  till  Chriftianity  abolifhed  it. 
different  collections.  CREMONA  (anc.  geog.),  a  Roman  colony,  with 

CREED,  a  brief  fummary  of  the  articles  of  a  Chri-     municipal  rights,  fettled   beyond  the  Po,  below  the 
ftian's  belief.  confluence  of  the  Addua,  on  the  report  of  Hannibal's 

The  moft  ancient  form  of  creeds  is  that  which  goes  march  into  Italy  (Polybius)  :  a  town  at  this  day  ftill 
under  the  name  of  the  apoftolic  creed  :  befides  this,  maintaining  its  name  and  flourifhing  ftate.  It  was  an 
there  are  feveral  other  ancient  forms  and  fcattered  opulent  and  mercantile  city  ;  but  fuffered  greatly  in 
remains  of  creeds  to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  re-  the  civil  wars  of  Auguftus  (Virgil).  In  the  war  with 
cords  of  the  church.  The  firft  is  the  form  of  apofto-  Vitellius,  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  partizans  of  Vefpa- 
lical  doctrine,  collected  by  Origen  ;  the  fecond  is  a  fian ;  but  was  fcon  after  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of 
fragment  of  a  creed  preferved  by  Tertullian  ;  the  third  the  citizens  and  exhortations  of  Vefpafian,  (Tacitus), 
remains  of  a  creed  is  in  the  works  of  Cyprian  ;  the  Now  capital  of  the  Cremoncfe,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
fourth,  a  creed  compofed  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Ian.  E.  Long.  10.  30.  Lat;  45. 
for  the  ufe  of  his  own  church  ;  the  fifth,  the  creed  of  CRENATED,  in  botany.  See  BoTAKf-Z^x. 
Lucian  the  martyr  ;  the  lixth,  the  creed  of  the  apofto-  CPtENELLE,  or  Imeattled,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed 

Heal  conftitutions.  Befides  thefe  fcattered  remains  of  when  any  honourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like  the  bat- 
the  ancient  creeds,  there  are  extant  fnne  perfect  forms,  tlements  on  a  wall  to  defend  men  from  the  enemies 
as  thofe  of  jerufalem,  Cefarea,  Antioch,  &c.  fhot.     This  attribute  belongs  to  the  arms  of  fuch  as 

The  moft  univerfal  creeds  are,  the  Apostolical,     have  defended  caftles  for  their  prince  or  country,  or 
the  Athanasian,  and  theNiCENE  creeds.    See  thefe     of  fuch  as  are  fkilled  in  architecture, 
articles.  CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  magiftrate  of 

Thefe  three  creeds  are  nfed  in  the  public  offices  of     Athens,  who  had  the  infpection  of  fountains, 
the  church  of  England  ;  and  fubferiptiou  to  them  is         CR.EODIBA,  in  the  cuttoms  of  the  middle  age,  a 


required  of  the  clergy,  and  of  diirenting  teachers  pro- 
perly qualified  by  the  toleration  act,  as  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle declares  that  they  may  be  proved  by  the  fareft 
tefti monies  of  fcripture. 

CREEK,  a  part  of  a  haven,  where  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  fca.  So  many  landing-places  as  there 
are  in  a  harbour  or  port,  fo  many  creeks  there  are. 
It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  Chore  or  bank  whereon  the  water 
he:Us,  running  in  a fmall  channel  from  any  part  of  the 
fea  ;  from  the  Latin  crepido.  This  word  is  tiled  in  the 
ftat,  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  and  j  Eliz.  c.  5. 

CREENGLES.     See  Crin-gle. 

CREEPER,  in  ornithology.     SeeCERTHjA. 


robbery  and  murder  committed  in  a  wood,  where  the 
body  of  the  perfon  killed  was  burnt  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  difcovery  of  the  crime.  The  word,  fays 
Wendelinus,  is  compounded  of  cruy  and  divea,  that 
is,   "  wood-robbers." 

CREOLES,  a  name  given  to  the  families  defend- 
ed from  the  Spaniards  who  firft  fettled  at  Mexico  in 
America.  Thefe  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Spaniards  prcperly  fo  called,  and  the  Mulattoes,  which 
two  other  fpecies  of  inhabitants  they  diftinguifh  ;  and 
are  excluded  from  all  confiderable  employments. 

CREON,  king  of  Corinth,  was  foil  of  Syfiphus. 
He  promifed  his  daughter  Glauce  to  Jafon,  who  had 
Creeper,  in  naval  affairs,  an  inftrument  of  iron     repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge  the  fuccefs  of  her  rival 
refembling  a  grappling,  having  ajhank,  and  four  hooks     Medea  fent  her  for  a  prefent  a  gown  covered  with  poi- 
or  claws.     It  is  ufed  to  throw  into  the  bottom  of  any     fon.  Glauce  put  it  on,  and  was  feized  with  fudden  pains. 

2  Her 
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Crcon  Her  body  took  fire,  and  llie  expired  in  the  greateft  tor- 
I  meats.  The  houfe  alfo  was  confumed  by  the  lire 
Crcpita-  au,j  Crcon  and  his  family  lhared  Glance's  face. 
,  Uo°'  ,  Creon,  fon  of  Mencetius,  was  father  of  Jocafta, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  Oedipus.  At  the  death  of 
Laius,  who  had  married  Jocaita,  Creon  afcended  the 
vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ravages  of  the 
Sphynx  were  intolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown  and 
daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  explain  the 
enigmas  which  the  monfler  propofed.  Oedipus  was 
happy  in  his  explanations,  and  he  afcended  the  throne 
of  Thebes  and  married  Jocaita  without  knowing  that 
fhe  was  his  mother,  and  by  her  he  had  two  fons,  Poly- 
nices  and  Eteocles.  Thefe  two  fons  mutually  agreed 
after  their  father's  death  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  each 
a  year  alternately.  Eteocles  firft  afcended  the  throne 
by  right  of  feniority  ;  but  when  he  was  once  in  power 
he  refufed  to  reiign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his 
brother  Jed  againft  him  an  army  of  Argives  to  fupport 
his  right.  The  war  was  decided  by  a  fmgle  combat 
between  the.  two  brothers  They  both  killed  one  ano- 
ther, and  Creon  afcended  the  throne  till  Leodamus 
the  fon  of  Eteocles  fhould  be  of  a  fufncient  a^e  to  af- 
fume  the  reins  of  government.  In  his  regal  capacity 
he  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  more  particular- 
ly Polynices,  who  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  bloodfhed, 
mould  remain  unbuned.  If  this  was  in  any  manner 
difobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to  be  buried  alive.  An- 
tigone the  fitter  of  Polynices  tranfgrefled,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly punifhed.  Hssmon  the  fon  of  Creon,  who 
was  pallionately  fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himfelf  on 
her  grave,  when  his  father  refufed  to  grant  her  par- 
don. Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Thefeus,  who 
had  made  war  with  him  becaufe  he  refufed  burial  to 
the  Argives. 

CREPANCE,  in  the  manege,  a  chop  or  cratch  in 
a  horfe's  leg,  given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  fhoes  of  one 
of  the  hinder  feet  croHing  and  linking  againft  the  o- 
ther  hinder  foot.  This  cratch  degenerates  into  an 
ulcer. 

CREPIDiE,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  (lip* 
pers  or  fhoes,  which  were  always  worn  with  the  pal* 
Hum,  as  the  calcei  were  with  the  toga. 

CREPIS,  hawk-weed  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fnperfiua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  C&mpofitx.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
calyx  calyculated  with  deciduous  fcales  ;  the  pappus 
feathery  and  ftalked.  There  are  14  fpecies,  moft  of 
them  herbaceous  annuals,  rifmg  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  an  half;  and  having  their  branches 
terminated  by  ligulated  compound  red  and  yellow 
flowers.  Thefe  are  very  large,  and  confift  of  many 
flat  florets  fpread  over  one  another  imbricatim,  and 
when  fully  blown  appear  as  if  radiated.  They  are 
very  confpicuous  and-  beautiful  :  and  appear  in  June, 
Julv,  and  Augult.  They  are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of 
"feed,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground, 
will  produce  a  number  of  young  plants  without  fur- 
ther trouble. 

CREPITATION,  that  noife  which  fome  falts 
make  over  the  fire  in  calcination,  called  alfo  detoua- 
lion. 

Crepitation  is  alfo  ufed  in  furgery,  for  the  noife 
made  by  the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  fur- 
Vol.  V. 
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geon  moves  a  limb  to  allure  himfelf  by  his  ear  of  the  C 
existence  of  a  fracture. 

CREPUNDIA,  in  antiquity,  a   term  ufed   to  ex-   c 
prefs  fuch  things  as  were  expoied  along  with  children, 
as  rings,  jewels,  &c.  ferving  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwards  might  be  known. 

_  CPlEPUSCULUM,  in  aftronenvy,  twilight  ;  the 
time  from  the  firft  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morn- 
ing to  the  riling  of  the  fun  ;  and  again,  between  the 
fetting  of  the  fun  and  the  laft  remains  of  day. 

Papias  derives  the  word  from  creperus' ;  which,  he 
fays,  anciently  fignified  uncertain,  doubtful,  q.  d.  a  du- 
bious light.  The  crepufculum  is  nfually  computed  to 
begin  and  end  when  the  fun  is  about  18  degrees  below 
the  horizon  ;  for  then  the  ftars  of  the  fixth  magnitude 
difappear  in  the  morning,  and  appear  in  the  evening. 
It  is  of  longer  duration  in  the  folltices  than  in  the  e'- 
quinoxes,  and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right 
fphere. 

The  crepufcula  are  occafioned  by  the  fun's  rays  re- 
fracted in  our  atmofphere,  and  reflected  from  the  par- 
ticles thereof  to  the  eye.     See  Twilight. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which,  as  it  begins 
to  recede  from  the  fun,  fhows  a  little  rim  of  light, 
terminating  in  points  or  horns,  which  are  ftill  in- 
creafmg  till  it  become  full  and  round  in  the  oppo- 
fition.     The  word  is  formed  from  crefco,  u  I  grow." 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  the 
moon  in  its  wane  or  decreafe,  but  improperly  ;  be- 
caufe the  points  or  horns  are  then  turned  towards 
the  weft,  whereas  they  look  to  the  eaft  in  the  juft 
crefcent. 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing  in  form  of  a 
half  moon.  The  Ottomans  bear  finople,  a  crefcent 
montant,  argent. 

The  crefcent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  difference  in 
coat- armour,  to  diftinguifn  it  for  that  of  a  fecond  bro- 
ther or  junior  family. 

The  figure  of  the  crefcent  is  the  Turkilh  fymbol  ; 
or  rather  is  that  of  the  city  Byzantium,  which  bore 
this  device  from  all  antiquity  ;  as  appears  from  medals 
ftruck  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  Trajan,  &c. 

The  crefcent  is  fometimes  montant,  i.  e.  its  points 
look  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  moft 
ordinary  reprefentation  ;  whence  fome  contend,  that 
the  crefcent,  abfolutely  fo  called,  implies  that  fi- 
tuation ;  though  other  authors  blazon  it  montant, 
when  the  horns  are  towards  the  dexter-fide  of  the 
efcutcheon,  in  which  pnfition  others  call  it  iacroiffant. 

Crefcents  are  faid  to  be  adoffed,  when  their  backs 
or  thickeft  parts  are  turned  towards  each  other  ;  their 
points  looking  to  the  fides  of  the  fhield.  Crefcent  in- 
verted, is  that  whofe  points  look  towards  the  bottom  : 
turned  ere/cents,  are  placed  like  thofe  addfled  ;  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter-fids 
of  the  fhield  :  conturnsd  crefcents,  on  the  contrary,  lock 
to  the  linifter  fide  :  affronted 'or  appointed  crefcents,  are 
contrary  "to  the  adoifed,  the  points  looking  towards 
each  other. 

Crescent  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order,  in- 
ftituted  by  Renatns  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily,  &c.  in 
1448  ;  fo'called  from  the  badge  or  fymbol  thereof,  a 
crefcent  of  gold  enamelled.  What  gave  occafion  to 
this  eftablilhment  w~as,  that  Renatns  took  for  his  de- 
vice a  crefcent,  with  the  word  Icz,  «  praife,  "which,  in 
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the  ftyle  of  rebus,  makes  loz  in  crefeent,  q.  d.  by  ad- 
vancing in  virtue,  one  merits  praife. 

CRESCENTIA,  the  calabash-tree  :  A  genus  of 
the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynauiia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  25th  order,  putamine.ee.  The  calyx  is  bipar- 
tite and  equal ;  the  corolla  gibbous  ;  the  berry  pedi- 
cellatcd  or  (talked,  unilocular,  and  polyfpermous  ;  the 
feeds  bilocular.     There  are  two  fpecics. 

I.  The  cujete,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves  and  a 
large  oval  fruit,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Lee- 
ward Iflands.  It  hath  a  thick  trunk  covered  with  a 
whiiifn  bark,  which  rifes  from  20  to  30  feet  high, 
and  at  the  top  divides  into  many  branches,  forming  a 
large  and  regular  head,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  which 
come  out  irregularly,  fometimes  angle  ;  at  other  times 
many  arife  out  of  the  fame  knot :  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  fides  of  the  large  branches,  and  fome- 
times from  the  trunk,  (landing  upon  long  footftalks. 
They  have  hut  one  petal,  which  is  irregular  ;  and  they 
tire  of  a  greeniih  yellow  colour,  ftriped  and  fpotted 
with  brown.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  large  fruit, 
generally  fpherical,  fometimes  oval;  and  at  other  times 
they  have  a  contracted  neck  like  a  bottle  ;  and  are  fo 
large,  that  when  the  pulp  and  feeds  are  cleaned  out, 
the  Ihells  will  contain  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  li- 
quid. The  fruit  is  covered  externally  with  a  thin  (kin 
of  a  oreenifli-yellow  colour  when  ripe.  When  this  is 
peeled  off,  there  appears  a  hard  ligneous  (hell,  inclo- 
iing  a  pale  yellowilh  foft  pulp  of  a  tart  imfavouiy  fla- 
vour, furrounding  a  great  number  of  fiat  heart-fhaped 
feeds.  2.  The  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  calabafh,  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  an  up- 
right trunk,  covered  with  a  white  fmooth  bark,  fend- 
ing out  many  lateral  branches  at  the  top,  garni  (lied 
with  leaves  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a  quar- 
ter broad,  ranged  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
as  in  the  former  fpecies  ;  but  are  fmaller,  and  of  a 
deeper  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  fome- 
times round,  fometimes  oval,  but  of  very  unequal 
lizes.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds;  but  the  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  Bri- 
tain, unlefs  they  are  conflantly  kept  in  a  (love. 

The  (hells  of  calabafhes  are  made  ufe  of  for  va-. 
rious  purpofes.  At  Barbadocs,  befides  dririking-enps 
and  punch-bowls,  there  are  made  of  them  fpooris, 
dimes,  and  other  utenfiis  for  the  (laves.  Some  of  thefe 
(hells  are  fo  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  15  pints 
of  water.  The  pulp  is  feldom  eaten,  except  by  cattle 
in  the  time  of  drought.  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and 
fmooth,  is  made  into  (Tools,  chairs,  and  other  furniture. 

CRESCIMBENI  (John  Maria),  an  Italian,  was 
born  at  Macerata  in  ftweona,  1663.  His  talents  for 
poetry  and  eloquence  developed  themfelves  early.  His 
verfes  at  firft  had  too  much  pomp  and  point  ;  but  re- 
dding in  Rome,  and  reading  the  bed  Italian  poets, 
brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  reformed 
himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tade  in  general. 
From  this  motive  he  projected  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
new  academy,  under  the  name  of  Jlrcadia  ,•  the  mem- 
bers of"  which  at  firft  did  not  exceed  14,  but  after- 
wards increafed  much.  They  called  themfelves  the 
fliepfaerds  of  Arcadia,  and  each  rook  the  name  of  fome 
(hepherd  and  fome  place  in  that  ancient  kingdom. 
The  founder  of  this  fociety  was  appointed  the  director 
of  it  in  1690,  and  held  this  honourable  poft  38  years  ; 


namely,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1728.  Among  a  great  number  of  works,  in  verfe  and 
prole,  the  principal  is,  An  Hiftory  of  the  Italian 
Poetry,  very  much  edeemed,  and  reprinted,  1731,  at 
Venice,  in  fix  volumes  4to.  This  hiilory  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  commentary,  containing  anecdotes  of  1- 
talian  poets.  lie  publiihed  alio  an  Hiilory  of  die 
Academy  of  Arcadia,  together  with  the  Lives  of 
the  mod  illuftrious  Arcadians  :  and  many  other  works. 

CRESCY,  orCREssY.     See  Cressy. 

CRESS,  water-cress,  or  cresses,  in  botany. 
See  Sisymbrium. 

Indian  Cress.     See  Tropjeolum. 

CRESSY,  a  port  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  about 
44  miles  fouth  of  Calais,  and  27  north-weft  of  Abbe- 
ville, remarkable  on  account  of  the  viclory  obtained 
there  over  the  French  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  in 
the  year  1346.     E.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Edward  having  encountered  and  overcome  many 
difficulties  in  his  expedition,  was  at  laft  fo  clofely  fol- 
lowed and  haraffed  by  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  King  of  France  ill  perfon,  that  he  determined 
to  make  a  (land  at  this  place,  and  to  give  his  purfuers 
a  check.  For  this  piupofe  he  chofe  his  ground  with 
great  judgment,  on  the  gentle  declivity  ot  a  hill,  with 
a  thick  wood  in  his  rear.  He  ordered  deep  entrench- 
ments to  be  made  on  each  flank,  and  waited  with 
firmnefs  the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  King  of 
France,  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  the  efcape  of  the 
Englifh,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army  from  Ab- 
beville early  in  the  morning,  Atiguft  26.  and  continued 
it  feveral  hours  with  great  eagcrnefs,  till  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Engliih  had  halted  at  CrefTy,  and 
were  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  He  was  advifed  at 
the  fame  time  not  to  engage  that  day,  when  his  troops 
were  much  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  in  great 
diforder ;  and  he  was  difpofed  to  have  taken  this  ad- 
vice. But  the  difcipline  of  thefe  times  was  fo  imper- 
fect, that  the  orders  given  for  halting  were  not  obey- 
ed; and  one  corps  of  this  mighty  holt  impelling  ano- 
ther, they  continued  advancing  till  they  came  into 
the  prefence  of  their  enemies  in  much  confuflon. 

Edward  had  employed  the  forenoon  of  this  import- 
ant day  in  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  111  oft  excellent 
order,  in  three  lines.  The  firft  line,  which  confided 
of  800  men  at  arms,  4000  Englifh  archers,  and  600 
Welfh  foot,  was  commanded  by  his  young,  amiable, 
and  heroic  fon,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  affifled  by  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  feveral  other 
noblemen.  The  fecond  line,  compofed  of  800  men  at 
arms,  4C00  halbardiers,  and  24C0  archers,  was  led  by 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  ;  the  lad  line, 
or  body  of  referve,  in  which  were  700  men  at  arms, 
530obillmen,  and  6000  archers,  was  ranged  along  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  and  conducted  by  the  King  in  per- 
fon, attended  by  the  Lords  Moubray,  Mortimer,  and 
others.  When  the  army  was  completely  formed,  Edward 
rode  along  the  lines,  and  by  his  words  and  looks  infpired 
his  troops  with  the  mod  ardent  courage  and  dronged 
hopes  of  victory.  He  then  commanded  the  cavalry  to 
difmoant,  and  the  whole  army  to  fit  down  upon  the 
grafs,  in  their  ranks,  and  refrefh  themfelves  with  meat, 
drink,  and  red.  As  foon  as  the  French  army  came 
in  view,  they  fprung  from  the  ground,  full  of  drength 
and  fpirit,  and  dood  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  King  of  France,  affided  by  the  Kings  of  Eo- 
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hernia  and  Majorca,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Sa- 
voy, and  feveral  orher  fovereign  princes,  with  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility,  laboured  to  reftore  fome 
decree  of  order  to  his  prodigious  army,  and  drew  it  up 
alio  in  three  lines,  but  very  indiftinctly  formed.  The 
firfl  line  was  commanded  in  chief  by  the  King  of  Bo- 
hernia  ;  the  fecond  by  the  Earl  of  Alenjon,  the  King 
of  France's  brother;  and  the  third  by  Philip  in 
perfon  ;  and  each  of  thefe  lines  contained  a  greater 
number  of  troops  than  the  whole  Englilh  army. 

The  battle  of  CrelTy  was  begun  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Auguft  26.  by  a  great  body  of  Ge- 
noefe  crois-bowmen,  in  the  French  fervice,  who  let  fly 
their  quarrels  at  too  great  a  diflance  to  do  any  execu- 
tion, and  were  prefently  routed  by  a  fhower  of  arrows 
from  the  Englilh  archers.  The  Earl  of  Alencon,  after 
trampling  to  death  many  of  the  flying  Genoefe,  advan- 
ced to  the  charge,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on  that  corps 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Northampton  advanced  with  the  fecond  line  to 
fuftain  the  Prince,  and  Alencon  was  fupported  by  as 
many  troops  as  could  crowd  to  his  afliflance.  Here  the 
battle  raoxd  for  fomc  time  with  uncommon  fury  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  day 
and  the  fafety  of  the  Prince,  fent  a  melTenger  to  the 
Kino-,  intreating  him  to  advance  with  the  third  line. 
Edward,  who  had  taken  his  ftand  on  a  wind-mill  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he  had  a  full  view  of 
both  armies,  afked  the  meifenger,  if  his  fon  was  un- 
horfed,  or  wounded,  or  killed  ?  and  being  anfwered, 
that  the  Prince  was  unhurt,  and  performed  prodigies 
of  valour,  "  Go  then,"  faid  he,  "  and  tell  my  fon 
and  his  brave  companions,  that  I  will  not  deprive  them 
cf  any  part  of  the  glory  of  their  victory."  This  flat- 
tering melfage  being  made  known,  infpired  the  Prince 
and  his  troops  with  redoubled  ardour;  and  the  king 
ef  Bohemia,  the  Earl  of  Alencon,  and  many  other 
great  men,  being  ilain,  the  whole  firfl  and  fecond  lines 
of  the  French  army  were  put  to  flight.  Philip,  un- 
difmayed  at  the  (laughter  of  his  troops,  and  the  fall  of 
fo  many  princes,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  line 
under  his  immediate  command.  But  this  body  foon 
ihared  the  fame  fate  with  the  other  two;  and  Philip, 
after  having  been  unhorfed,  and  wounded  in  the  neck 
and  thigh,  was  carried  off  the  field  by  John  de  Hai- 
nault,  and  fled  with  no  more  than  five  kni>hts  and 
about  60  foldiers  in  his  company,  of  all  his  mighty 
army,  which  atthe  beginning  of  the  battle  confided  of 
more  than  120,000  men.  Such  was  the  famous  vic- 
tory of  Crefly,  the  greateft  ever  gained  by  any  King 
of  England.  After  the  battle,  the  King  flew  into  the 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  grafping  him  to  his 
bofom,  cried  in  an  ecftacy  of  joy,  "  My  dear  fon,  you 
have  this  day.  (bowed  yourftlf  worthy  of  the  knight- 
hood which  you  lately  received,  and  of  the  crown  for 
which  you  have  fo  bravely  fought;  perftvere  in  your 
honourable  courfe."  The  Prince,  as  mo.ieft  as  he 
was  brave,  funk  down  on  his  knees,  his  face  covered 
with  blufnes,  and  begged  his  father's  blefung.  Ed- 
ward continued  with  his  army  at  Creffy  three  days,  em- 
ployed in  numbering  and  burying  the  dead.  The 
French  had  left  on  this  bloody  fcene  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, 1  r  other  princes,  80  bannerets,  1200  knights, 
1  500  gentlemen,  4000  men  of  arms,  and  30,000  other 
teldiers.  r 
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CREST,  in  armoury,  denotes  the  uppermoft   pari 

of  an  armoury;  or  that  part  rifing  over  [he  calk  or 
helmet. — Next  tothe  mantle,  faysGuillin),  the  crefl  or 
cognizance  claims  the  higheft  place,  being  featcd  on 
the  moll  eminent  part  of  the  helmet  ;  yet  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit an  interpofition  of  fome  efcrol,  wreath,  chapeau, 
crown,  &c. 

The  ancient  warriors  wore  crefls  to  flrike  terror  in 
their  enemies,  as  the  fight  of  the  fpoils  of  animals  they 
had  killed  ;  or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable  mien, 
by  making  them  appear  taller,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  had  plumes 
of  feathers,  efpecially  thofe  of  oftrichcs  and  herons, 
for  their  crefls;  thefe  tufts  they  called  plwharts;  and 
were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high  caps  or 
bonnets.  Some  had  their  crefts  of  leather  ;  others  of 
parchment,  pafleboard,  &c.  painted  or  varniflied,  to 
keep  out  the  weather;  ethers  of  fteel,  wood,  &c.  on 
which  were  fometimes  reprefented  a  member  or  ordi- 
nary of  the  coat;  as,  an  eagle,  fleur-dc-Iys,  Sec.  but 
never  any  of  thofe  called  honourable  ordinaries,  as  pale, 
feife,  &c.  The  crefls  were  changeable  at  pleafure  ; 
being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  arbitrary  device  or 
ornament. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  crefls  to  the  Ca- 
rians,  who  firfl  bore  feathers  on  their  cafks,  and  paint- 
ed figures  on  their  bucklers  ;  whence  the  Perfians  call- 
ed them  cocks. 

The  crefl  is  efteemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobility 
than  the  armoury,  as  being  borne  at  tournaments  ;  to 
which  none  were  admitted  till  they  had  given  proof 
of  their  nobility.  Sometimes  it  ferves  to  diftinguilh 
the  feveral  branches  of  a  family.  It  has  alfo  ferved, 
on  occaiion,  as  the  diftinguilhing  badge  of  factions. 
Sometimes  the  crefl  is  taken  from  the  device  ;  but 
more  ufually  it  is  formed  of  fome  piece  of  the  arms  : 
thus,  the  emperor's  crefl  is  an  eagle  ;  that  of  Caflile, 
a  caftle,  Sec.  Families  that  exchange  arms,  as  the 
houles  of  Brunfwick  and  Cologne  have  done,  do  not 
change  their  crefls;  the  firfl  flill  retain  the  horfe,  and 
the  latter  the  mermaid. 

Crest,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  placed  above  the 
helmet  in  an  atchievement.     See  Heraldry. 

CitEST-fallen,  a  fault  of  an  horfe,  when  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck,  called  the  crefl,  hangs  to  one  fide  : 
this  they  cure  by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
fpare  fkin,  and  applying  plallers  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
pofition. 

CRETA,or  Chalk,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Chalk. 

CRETE,  one  of  the  large  ft  iilands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, lying  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude, and  between  35  and  36  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. According  to  Strabo,  this  ill  and  is  287  miles 
in  length  ;  and  according  to  Pliny,  270 ;  and  according 
to  Scylax;  312.  As  to  its  breadth,  it  is  not,  as  Pliny 
obferves,  above  55  miles  where  widefl ;  whence  it  was 


fly  led, 


as   Stepmu 


;uis   obferves,  the  Loi:g  Iflaud.     It 


aas  the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  fea  to 
the  fpnih,  the  Carpathian  fea  to  the  call,  and  the  Io- 
nian to  the  weft.  Anciently  it  was  known  by  ihe 
names  of  Aeria,  Chthouia,  Idaa,  Ciirete,  Macaris,  &c. 
but  its  mod  common  name  was  that  of  Crete. 

The  Cretan  mythologifls,  quoted  by  Diodorrs  Si- 
culus,  relite  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  theltland  were 
the   Daclyli,    Ideci,    who    dwelt  around    mount  Ida  ; 

3  X  -2  they 
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Crete,  they  were  regarded  as  magicians,  becaufe  they  pofleff- 
— *■ —  ed  a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  were  particularly  flail- 
ed in  religious  myfleries,  Orpheus,  who  diltinguifhed 
himfelf  fo  highly  in  poetry  and  mafic,  was  their  dif- 
ciple.  They  difcovered  the  ufe  of  fire,  iron,  and  brafs, 
and  invented  the  art  of  working  thefe  metals  in  Be- 
rccynthius,  a  mountain  near  Aptera.  Thole  inva- 
luable difcoverics  procured  them  divine  honours.  One 
of  them,  named  Hercules,  rendered  himfelf  famous 
by  his  courage  and  great  exploits.  He  inftituted  the 
Olympic  games :  though  pofierity,  by  a  miftake  ari- 
fmg  from  his  bearing  the  fame  name,  have  afcribed  that 
inltitution,  to  the  foil  of  Alcmena ;  who,  indeed,  trode 
in  the  ftcps  of  his  predeceffor,  and  raifed  himfelf  alio  to 
immortality. 

The  Dactyli  Ida;i  were  the  anccflors  of  the  Cure- 
tcs.  Thefe  laft,  at  firft  inhabited  the  forefts  and 
caves  of  the  mountains.  Afterwards  they  entered  in- 
to domeftic  life,  and  contributed,  by  their  inttitutions, 
to  the  civilization  of  mankind.  They  taught  men  to 
collect  flocks  of  lheep,  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  wild 
animals  for  domeftic  purpofes,  and  to  invite  bees  into 
hives,  that  they  might  rifle  them  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labours.  They  firft  prompted  men  to  the  chafe,  and 
taught  the  ufe  of  the  bow.  They  were  the  inventors 
of  fwords  and  of  military  dances.  The  noife  which 
they  made,  by  dancing  in  armour,  hindered  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  whofe  education 
Rhea  had  entrufted  to  them.  With  the  afliftance  of. 
the  nymphs,  they  brought  up  that  god  in  a  cave  in 
mount  Ida,  feeding  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat 
Amalthea,  and  with  honey. 

To  this  period  mythology  afligns  the  origin  of  the 
Titans ;  their  abode  near  Gnoffus,  where  flood  the 
palace  of  Rhea  ;  their  travels  over  the  whole  earth"; 
their  war  againll  Amnion,  and  his  defence  by  Bac- 
chus;  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  celebrated 
nigh  the  river  Therenus  in  Crete  ;  the  gods,  goddeffes, 
and  heroes  who  defcended  from  them. 

The  moft  illuftrious  of  thofe  heroes  were  Minos  and 
Rhadamaiulius.  They  are  fluid  to  have  been  the  fons 
of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  who  was  conveyed  into  the 
illand  on  a  bull.  Minos  becoming  king,  built  feveral 
cities  ;  the  moft  coniiderable  of  which  are — Gnoffus, 
0:1  that  fide  of  the  illand  which  faces  Afn,  Phceftus 
on  the  fouthern  fliore,  and  Cydon  on  the  weftern,  fa- 
cing peloponhefus.  He  gave  to  his  fubjecls  a  code 
of  admirable  laws,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  his  father  Jupiter  in  the  grotto  of  mount 
Ida. 

Rhadamanthus  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  judgments,  and  by  the  inflexible  feverity 
.  with  which  he  indicted  puniihment  on  the  impious  and 
wicked.  His  empire  extended  over  the  chief  ides  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
coafts  of  Alia  fubmitted  to  him  on  account  of  his  high 
reputation  for  probity  and  jultice.  Mythologiits  have 
conftituted  him  judge  in  the  regions  below,  to  deter- 
mine the  future  (late  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
They  have  conferred  on  him  the  fame  honours  which 
were  beftowed  on  Minos,  the  juftefl  of  kings. 

Thus  far  have  been  followed  the  Cretan  traditions 
as  they  are  related  byDiodorus;  but  hifcorians  differ 
about  the  truth  of  them,  There  are  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions concerning  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Crete.     Stra- 
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bo,  who  has  difcuffed  them  with  great  erudition,  lay?, 
after  feveral  pages  on  the  fubjecf,  "  I  am  not  fond  of 
fables  ;  yet  1  have  detailed  thefe  at  lome  lengih,  be- 
caufe they  are  connected  with  theology.  Every  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  gods  fhould  examine  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  antiquity,  and  diftinguifh  them  from 
fable.  The  ancients  were  plcafed  to  conceal  their 
knowledge  of  nature  under  a  veil.  It  is  now  impof- 
fible  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  their  enigmas.  But  by 
expofing  to  light  the  numerous  allegories  which  they 
have  left  us,  and  by  examining  attentively  their  mutual 
relations  and  differences,  genius  may  perhaps  be  able  lq 
unfold  the  truths  which  are  couched  under  ihem." 

But  leaving  mythology  for  the  more  certain  records 
and  monuments  of  hiftory,  we  find  that  Crete  received 
its  name  from  Cres,  the  firft  of  its  monarchs.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  ufeful  inventions,  which  contributed 
to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjects.  Prompted  by  grati- 
tude, they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  favours,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  naming 
the  ifland  after  him. 

In  order  to  diftinguifh  the  true  Cretans  from  Gran- 
gers, they  were  named  Eteocretes.  A  number  of  co- 
lonies, from  different  parts  of  Greece,  fettled  in  the 
ifland.  The  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate,  andthefer- 
tility  of  the  foil,  invited,  them  to  fix  their  habita- 
tion there.  The  Lacedaemonians,  Argives,  and  A- 
thenians,  were  the  principal  people  who  fent  colo- 
nies into  Crete.  This  is  what  makes  Homer  fay, 
"  Crete  is  an  extenfive ifland  in  the  midft  of  theftormy 
main.  The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile.  It  contains  an 
immenfe  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  adorned  with 
an  hundred  cities.  Its  inhabitants  fpeak  in  various 
languages.  We  find  there  Achseans,  valiant  Eteo- 
cretes, Cydonians,  Dorians,  and  godlike  Pelafgians.'1 
The  Eteocretes  inhabited  the  fouthern  divfion  of  the 
ifland  ;  they  built  there  the  city  of  Prcefus,  and  erec- 
ted a  temple  to  Dictsean  Jove. 

Cres  was  not  the  only  monarch  who  reigned  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete.  He  had  a  feries  of  fuccellbrs.  But 
hiftory  affords  little  information  concerning  them  : 
only  the  names  of  a  few  of  them  are  preferved,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  events  which  happened  under  the 
reign  of  fome  others, — but  blended  and  disfignred  with 
an  intermixture  of  fable.     Amono-  thefe  monarchs  we 

O 

find  two  Jupiters,  and  two  of  the  name  of  Minos. 
How_ever,  moft  writers  confound  them,  and  afcribe  to 
one  thofe  tranfadtions  and  exploits  which  mould  be 
fliared  between  the  two. 

This  remark  chiefly  regards  Minos,  who  was  efieem- 
ed  the  wifeft  legiflator  of  antiquity.  The  office  af- 
figned  him  in  the  regions  below,  is  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain proof  of  his  having  gained  an  exalted  reputation 
by  his  juftice.  Greece,  fays  Plato,  has  with  great 
propriety  adopted  the  laws  of  Crete;  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  reafon  and  equity,  and 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  people,  who  live 
in  fubjection  to  them,  opulent  and  happy.  One  of 
thofe  laws  forbade  "  the  Cretans  ever  to  carry  their 
feftivity  fo  far  as  to  intoxicate  themfelves  with  wine." 
The  following  was  very  fuitable  to  reprefs  the  pre- 
fumptuous  ardour  of  youth,  "  Let  young  people  not 
canvafs  the  laws  with  an  indifcreet  curiofity  ;  let  them 
not  examine  whether  the  lawgiver  has  done  right  or 
wrong  in  promulgating  them;  but  let  them  join  una- 
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excellent  code  was  engraven  oa  tables  of  brafs  ;  and 
Talos,  chief  minifter  to  Mines,  vilited  all  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  iiland,  three  times  a-year,  to  obferve 
in  what  manner  the  laws  were  executed  and  obeyed. 
The  king  of  Crete,  well  knowing  that  the  marvellous 
is  necehary  to  command  the  belief  and  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  pretended  that  he  had  re- 
ceived thofe  laws  from  his  father  Jupiter,  in  the  grot- 
to of  mount    Ida.     In    the  fame  manner,  Lycurgus, 

before  promulgating  his  laws,  repaired  to  Delphos,  Clilithera  if  he  governed  wifely  in  his  abfence.  That 
and  gave  out  they  had  received  the  fanclion  of  Apol-  ambitious  young  man  foon  forgot  the  favours  which 
lo.  A  like  reafon  induced  Numa  to  pretend  to  an  in-  had  been  fo  laviihly  beftowed  on  him.  Gaining  a 
timacy  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  Mahomet  to  a-  number  of  partifans,  he  in  a  fhort  time  afpired  to  the 
fcribe  his  doctrines  and  iaftitutions  to  the  revelationof  immediate  poileilion  of  the  crown.  His  impatience 
the  angel  Gabriel.  would  not  wait  till  he   ihould  obtain  it  lawfully  by 

In  contradiction  to  this  account,  others  of  die  an 


ed   his  glory  by  his  cruelty  and   mercilefs  thirit   for 
vengeance. 

The  la(l  king  of  Creic  was  Idomeneus.  This  prince, 
accompanied  by  Merion,  conducted  24  mips  to  the 
affiftance  of  Agamemnon.  Homer  informs  us  of 
the  illuftrious  exploits  by  which  he  fignalized  himfelf 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  his  departure,  he  com- 
mitted the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucus  his 
adopted  fon,  promiling  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 


cietits  defcribe  Minos  as  a  prince  impotently  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  his  paffions,  and  a  barbarous 
conqueror.  Falling  pafhonately  in  love  with  the 
nymph  Dictynna,  who  rtfufed  to  gratify  his  willies, 
hepurfued  her  to  the  brink  cf  the  more,   and    forced 


marriage. 


Flattering  himfelf,  from  the  long  abfence 
of  the  king,  that  he  was  perhaps  fallen  before  Troy, 
he  determined  to  mount  the  throne.  Mida,  wife  to 
Idomeneus,  and  the  princefs  Clifithera,  were  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  wilhes.  But  ambition  knows  1:0  restraint, 
and  tramples  under   foot  the  rroft  facred  obligations. 


her   to  plunge  into  the  fta,  where  fhe  was  faved  by     The  bafe  wretch  having  feduced  the  people  from  their 


fome  fifhermen,  who  received  her  in  their  nets.  He 
was  the  firfl  of  the  Greeks  who  appeared  in  the  Me- 
diterranean at  the  head  of  a  naval  armament.  He 
conquered  the  Cyclades,  expelled  the  Carians,  efta- 
blifhed  Cretan  colonies  in  thofe  iflands,  and  commit- 
ted the  government  of  them  to  his  fon. 

Being  informed,  while  he  was  at  Paros,  that  his 
fon  Androgcus  was  flain  at  Athens,  he  declared  war 
againfl  Egeus,  and  impofed  on  him  a  difgraceful  tri- 
bute ;  from  the  payment  of  which  Thefeus  delivered 
his  country. 


allegiance,  and  captivated  the  affections  of  the  nobles, 

facrificed  thofe   unfortunate   victims    in   the    temple. 

When  Idomeneus,  crowned  with  laurels,  landed  on 

the  coalt  of  Crete,  Leucus,  who  had  now  firmly  efta- 

bliihed  his  power,  attacked  him  with  an  armed  force, 

and  obliged  him  to  reimbark.     A  different  account  is 

alio  given  of  the  baniihment  of  Idomeneus.     Senilis 

fays,  that  he  had  vowed,  in  a  florin,   to  lacriiice  to 

the  gods  the  faff  perfon  that  his  eyes  Ihould  behold 

on  the  Cretan  fhore  ;   that  his  fon  having  met  him  firfl 

He    took  arms  againfl   Nifus,  king  of     after  his  arrival,  he  fulfilled  his  vow,  by  facrificing 

Megara,  made  him   prifoner  by  the  treachery  of  his     him  ;   and  that  the  ifland,  being  foon    after  depopu- 

daughter  Scylla,  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with     lated  by  peflilence,   the  inhabitants  looked  upon  that 


Megarus,  the  fon  of  Hippomanes,  who  had  brought 
fome  forces  to  his  alfiflance.  Dasdalus,  who  had  by 
fome  means  incurred  his  difpleafure,  defpairing  of 
pardon  from  fo  fevere  and  inflexible  a  prince,  employed 
the  refources  of  his  inventive  genius,  in  order  lo 
efcape  from  his  power.  He  fled  to  Sicily,  gained  the 
protection  of  King  Cocalus,  and  obtained  an  afyltim 
in  his  court.  Valerius  Flaccns  has  defcribed  his 
flight  in  a  very  lively  and  picturefque  manner.  "  Thus 
Daedalus,  with  the  wings  of  a  bird,  afcended  from 
mount  Ida.  Beiide  him  flew  ihe  comrade  of  his  flight, 
with  fliorter  wings.  They  appeared  like  a  cloud  ri- 
fing  in  the  air.  Minos,  feeing  his  venger.ee  thus 
eluded,  glowed  with  impotent  rage.  In  vain  he  fol- 
lowed with  his  eyes  the  fecure  flight  of  his  enemies 
through  the  wide  expanfe  of  heaven.  His  guards  re- 
turned to  Gortynia  with  their  quivers  filled  with  ar- 
rows." The  Cretan  monarch  did  not,  however,  give 
up  his  prey.  He  eq -ripped  a  fleet,  purfued  the  fugi- 
tive to  Sicily,  and  fell  before  the  walls  of  Camicum. 

It  is  plain,  that  thofe  actions  cannot  agree  to  the 
character  of  thatjutl  monarch,  whole  merits  railed 
him  to  the  office  of  determining,  in  the  regions  be- 
low, the  unalterable  fate  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.     We  may,  therefore,  reafonably    conclude, 


affliction  as  the  effect  of  divine  vengeance,  and  expel- 
led the  parricide  ;  who  retiring  10  Italy,  founded   Sa- 
lentum,    on    the  Meflapian  coalt.     But  that  opinion 
appears  entirely  groundlcfs.     Hif.ory  mentions  no  fon 
of  Idomeneus.     If  he  had  a  fon  of    his  own  blood, 
why  did  he   adopt  Leucus?  Why   did  he  entruft   to 
hiin  the  government  of  the  ifland,  when  he  promifed 
him  his  daughter  in   marriage  ?   The   more  probable 
opinion  is,  that  the   plague  was  introduced   into   the 
ifland  by  his  fhips,  when  he  returned  from  the  liege 
of  Troy,   as  Herodotus  aliens  ;   and  that  Leucus  art- 
fully made  ufe  of  that  pretext  to  expel  his  lawful  fo- 
vereign    from  the    ifland.     But   it  appears    that   the 
ufurper  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  crimes.    Soon 
after  the  departure  of  Idomeneus,  monarchy  was  aboii- 
fhed,  and  the  government  of  Crete  became  republican. 
The   republic  of  Crete  has    been  celebrated  by   the 
panegyric  of  Plato,  ferved  Lycurgus  as  a   model  ior 
that  which  he  eftablifhed  in  Lacedcmon,   and  was    be- 
held by  all  Greece  with  re/beet  and  admiration.     Str  ;- 
bo  has  thought  it  nor  unworthy  of  its  pencil,  and  has 
confecrated   the  leading  features  of  its  conflimtion  to 
lafling  fame  in  his  imnortal  work.  It  was  indeed  afyflem 
oflegi :lattire,whofe  direct  tendency  was  to-call  forth  the 
buds  of  virtue  in  the  heart  of  infancy;  to  open  and  expand 
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Crete,  them  in  youth  ;  to  infpire  man,  as  he  reached  maturity, 
'  with  the  Ioveof  his  country,  of  glory,  andot'liberty  ;  and 
to  comfort  and  fupport  the  infirmities  of  age  with  the 
refped  and  efleem  due  to  the  experience  and  wifdom 
of  that  period  of  life.  It  laboured  to  form  affectionate 
friends,  pa  node  citizens,  and  worthy  magiftrates.  It 
made  no  ufe,  however,  of  a  multitude  of  acts  and  fta- 
tutes  to  produce  thofe  ineflimable  advantages.  They 
flowed  all  from  one  fource  ;  the  public  education  of 
youth,  judicioufly  directed.  The  virtuous  examples 
let  before  youth  in  the  courfe  of  that  education,  the 
illuftrious  deeds  which  were  recited  to  them  with  high 


could  neither  enactor  decide  of  themfelves  :  but  they 
held  their  office  for  life;  and  that  cjreumftance  con- 
tributed to  ftrengthen  their  influence  and  to  increafe 
their  experience.  The  magiftrates  were  animated  by 
the  moft  powerful  motives  to  diftinguiih  themfelves 
when  in  office,  by  unwearied  activity  in  the  public 
fcrvice.  On  one  fide,  they  were  reftrained  by  the 
fear  of  degradation  ;  on  the  other,  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  becoming  one  day  members  of  the  national 
council. 

Yet  let  us  enquire  what  means  the  Cretan  lawgiver 
ufed  to  form  virtuous  citizens.     All  the  Cretans   were 


Crete 


applaife,  the  honours  conferred  on  valour  and  on  noble      fubjected  to  the   power    of  their  magiftrates  ;  and  di- 
actions,  the  opprobrium  invariably  caft  on  vice  ;   thefe      vided  into  two  claftes,  the  adults  and  the  youth.     Men 


were  the  only  means  which  the  Cretan  lawgiver  made 
ufe  of  to  form  a  warlike,  humane,  and  virtuous  na- 
tion. 

The  Cretan  government,  foon  after  the  expuliion 
of  Idomencus,  became  ariftocratical.  The  power  was 
divided  between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  Yet  as 
the  chief  employments  were  occupied  by  the  nobles, 
they  directed  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  Ten  ma- 
giftrates were  annually  elected,  by  a  majority  of  voices 
in  the  national  aflembly.  Thefe  were  named  Cofmoi, 
and  their  public  office  and  character  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta.  They  were  the 
generals  of  the  republic  in  time  of  war,  and  directed 
a.11  affairs  of  any  importance.  They  had  the  right  of 
chooling  certain  old  men  for  counfellors.  Thofe  old 
men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  compofed  the 
Cretan  fenate.  They  were  chofen  from  among  fuch 
as  had  difcharged  the  office  of  Cofmoi,  or  had   diftin- 


arrived  at  maturity  were  admitted  into  the  fir  ft.  The 
fecond  confided  of  all  the  young  men  who  were  not 
below  the  age  of  feventeen.  The  fociety  of  adults  eat 
together  in  public  halls.  Their  ruler?,  mag-fti-ates, 
poor  and  rich,  feaied  together,  partook,  without  di- 
Itinction,  of  the  fame  fimple  fare.  A  large  bowl,  fil- 
led with  wine  and  water,  which  went  round  the  com- 
pany from  one  to  another,  was  the  only  drink  that 
they  were  allowed.  None  but  the  old  men  had  a  right 
to  call  for  more  wine.  Doubtlefs,  that  people,  fo  ce- 
lebrated for  wifdom,  were  not  ftrangers  to  the  power 
of  beauty;  for  a  woman  was  appointed  to  prefide  at 
each  table.  She  openly  diftributed  the  moft  exquifite 
meats  to  thofe  who  had  dillinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  valour  or  wifdom.  That  judicious  preference 
was  fo  far  from  exciting  envy  or  jealonfy,  that  it  only 
prompted  every  perfon  to  deferve  it  by  brave  and  pru- 
dent conduct.  Near  where  the  citizens  fat,  two  tables 


guiflied  themfelves  by  extraordinary  merit  and  blame-      were  laid,  which  they  named  Hojpital ;  all  ftrangers 


lefs  probity.  Thofe  fenators  continued  in  office  du 
ring  life,  polii/Tcd  a  weighty  influence,  and  were  con- 
fulted  in  every  affair  of  any  importance.  This  body 
was  a  barrier  oppofed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  .legislator 
ao-ainft  the  ambition  of  the  ten  chief  rulers.  He  had 
impofed  another  reftraint  on  their  power,  by  limiting 
the  period  of  their  adminiftration  to  one  year.  His 
.forelight  went  ftill  farther.  The  fuffrages  of  the 
.people  might  be  obtained  by  bribery  or  perfonal  in- 
fluence, and  of  coiifequence  their  choice  might  fome- 
:  times  fall  on  a  man  unworthy  of  fo  honourable  an  of- 
fice. When  that  happened,  he  who  had  been  unde- 
fervedly  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Cofmos  was  de- 
graded, either  in  a  national  aflembly,  or  Amply  by 
the  voices  of  his  colleagues.  This,  doubtlefs,  is  what 
Plato  alludes  to,  when  he  fays.  "  Neither  the  com- 
monwealth, which  approaches  too  near  to  a  monarchi- 
cal con ftkution,  nor  that  which  affects  a  licentious  li- 
berty, is  founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  a  juft  medium  be- 
tween anarchy  and  defpotifm.  O  Cretans  !  O  Lace- 
demonians! by  eftabliihing  yours  on  firmer  founda- 
tions, you  have  avoided  thofe  fatal  extremes." 

Such  were  the  diftribntion  of  power  and  the  ad- 
miniftration of  public  affairs  in  the  Cretan  govcrn- 
anent.  Its  fimplicity  was  admirable.  A  people  who 
were  bleifed  with  the  facred  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but 
poflehtd  not  fufficient  knowledge  and  difcernmeut  to 
direct  themfelves,  elected  magiitiates,  to  whom  they 
.delegated  their  authority.  Thofe  magiftrates,  thus 
arrayed  with  fovereign  power,  chofe  fenators  to  affift 
and  direct    their    deliberations.       Thefe   counfellors 


and  travellers  were  entertained  at  thefe  :  and  there  was 
alfo  a  particular  honfe  fet  apart  by  the  public,  in 
which  they  might  fpend  the  night. 

To  fupply  the  public  expences,  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  bring  a  tenth  part  of  this  annual  income  in- 
to the  treafury.  The  chief  magiftrates  were  to  take 
care  that  every  perfon  contributed  his  proportion.  In 
Crete,  fays  Ariftotle,  one  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  of  the  produce  of  the  flocks,  of  the  revenues 
of  the  ftate,  and  of  the  taxes  and  cuftcms,  is  facred 
to  the  gods  :  the  other  is  diftributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ;  fo  that  men,  wemen,  and 
children,  all  fubfift  at  the  public   expence. 

After  dinner,  the  magiftrates  and  fenators  ufually 
fpent  fome  time  in  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate  ;  they  next  recounted  the  noble  deeds  \\  hich  had 
been  done  in  war,  celebrated  the  courage  of  their  moft 
diftinguifhed  warriors,  and  animated  the  youth  to  he- 
roic valour.  Thofe  affemblies  were  the  firft  fchool  of 
the  youth.  At  the  age  of  feven,  the  boy  was  per- 
mitted to  handle  the  bow  ; — from  that  time  he  was 
admitted  into  the  fociety  of  the  adults,  where  he  con- 
tinned  till  the  age  of  feventeen.  There,  fitting  on 
the  ground,  and  clothed  in  a  plain  and  coarfe  drefs, 
hefervedthe  old  men,  arid  liftened,  with  refpectuil 
filence,  to  their  advices.  His  young  heart  was  in- 
flamed with  the  reckal  cf  noble  deeds  in  arms,  and 
glowed  with  ardour  to  imitate  them.  He  acquired 
habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance.  And  being  con- 
ftamly  witnefs  of  illuftrious  examples  of  moderation, 
wifdom,  and  patriotifm  ;  the  feeds  of  virtue  were  thus 
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Crete,     {own  aad  foftered  in  his  heart  before  he  attained  the 
— ^~-— '  ule  of  reafon. 

He  was  early  accuilomed  to  arms  and  to  fatigue 
that  he  might-learn  toe. id  are  exceifive  heat  or  cold,  to 
clamber  addleapamonghills  and  precipices,  and  to  bear 
manfully  tne  blows  and  wounds  which  he  might  receive 
amid  the  gymualtic  exercifes  or  in  battle.  Hiseducation 
was  not  confined  to  thegymnaitic  exercifes  ;  he  was  alfo 
taught  to  fine  tiie  laws,  which  were  written  in  verfe, 
with  a  certain  fpecies  of  melody;  in  order  that  the 
charms  of  mafic  might  difpofe  him  to  learn  them  with 
more  pleafure,  and  might  imprefs  them  more  deeply 
on  his  heart,  and  that,  if  he  mould  ever  tranfgrefs 
them,  he  might  not  have  the  excufe  of  ignorance  to 
offer.  Ke  next  learned  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
and  poems  compofed  in  praife  of  heroes.  When  he 
reached  his  feventeenth  year,  he  retired  from  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  adults,  and  became  a  member  of  that  of 
the  young  men. 

Here  his  education  was  flill  carried  on.  He  exer- 
cifed  himfelf  in  hunting,  wreftling,  and  fighting  with 
his  companions.  The  lyre  played  tunes  of  martial 
malic  j  and  he  learned  to  follow  exactly  the  founds 
and  meafure  of  the  mulician.  Thofe  fports  and  exer- 
cifes were  fometimes  attended  with  danger;  becaufe 
arms  of  fteel  were  fometimes  ufed  in  them.  One 
dance,  in  which  the  youth  afpired  molt  ardently  to 
excel,  was  the  Pyrrhic,  originally  invented  in  Crete. 
The  performers  in  that  dance  were  arrayed  in  com* 
plete  armour  : — they  wore  a  light  ihort  coat,  which 
did  not  fall  below  the  knee,  and  was  bound  with  a 
girdle  going  twice  round  the  wailt ;  on  their  feet  and 
legs  were  bufkins  ;  above  thefe  they  bore  their  arms, 
— and  performed  various  military  evolutions  to  the 
found  of  mutical  inflruments.  "  The  Lacedemonians 
and  Cretans,"  (fays  Libanius),  "  cultivated  dancing 
with  amazing  ardour ;  they  conlidered,  that  their 
laws  had  directed  them  to  practife  it  for  the  moil  im- 
portant pnrpofes  ;  and  it  was  fcarce  lefs  diihonourable 
for  a  Lacedemonian  or  Cretan  to  neglect  the  military 
dances,  than  to  defert  his  poft  in  battle," 

Thofe  Cretans  who  were  opulent  and  high-born, 
were  permitted  to  form  focieties  of  young  men  of  their 
own  age.  They  often  drove,  with  emulation,  who 
mould  form  the  mod  numerous  one.  The  father  of 
the  young  man  who  formed  one  of  thofe  focieties, 
ufuailv  prefided  in  it.  He  had  a  right  to  educate  thofe 
warlike  youth,  to  exercife  them  in  running  and  in 
hunting,  to  confer  rewards  and  inflict  pun ilhments. 

Friend  hip  was  in  high  estimation  among  the  .Cre- 
tans ;  but,  fays  Strabo,  the  manner  in  which  they 
-  conducted  the  intercourfe  of  friendfhip  was  pretty  ex- 
traordinary. Inftead  of  mild  perfuaiion,  they  made 
nfe  of  voiience,  to  gain  the  objects  of  their  affections. 
He  who  conceived  an  affection  for  a  young  man  of  his 
own  age,  and  wifhed  to  attach  him  to  himfelf  by  in- 
diifolnble  bonds,  formed  a  fcheme  for  carrying  him  off 
by  violence.  Three  days  before  putting  it  into  exe- 
cution, he  communicated  it:  to  his  comrades.  They 
could  not  then  interfere  to  prevent  it  ;  becaufe  if  they 
had,  they  would  have  appeared  to  think  the  young 
man  unworthy  of  fuch  an  excellive  attachment.  At 
the  appointed  dry  they  aflcmbleJ  to  protect  their 
companion.  If  the  ravifher  appeared  to  them  not  un- 
worthy of  the  object  of  his  affection,  they  made,  at 
firth,  a  faint  refinance  in  obedience  to  the  law — but, 
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at  laft,  joyfully  favoured  his  cntcrprifc  j  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  thought  him  unworthy  of  the  object 
of  his  choice,  they  made  fuch  refiftance  as  to  prevent 
him  from  executing  his  dciigti.  The  feigned  reiiftance 
continued  till  the  ravifher  had  conducted  his  friend  in- 
tothe  hall  of  that  fociety  10  whi  h  he  belonged.  They 
did  not  regard  him  who  pofjeffed  fuperior  beauty 
gracefulnefs  of  perfon  as  the  mod  amiable  ;  bi  ,  ho 

had  moil  diitinguilhed  himfelf  by  hismodefty  and  valour. 

The  ravifher  loaded  his  young  friend  with  favours 
and  conducted  him  wherever  he  defired  :  they  were 
accompanied  by  thofe  who  had  favoured  the  rape  :  he 
carried  him  from  feafl  to  feaft,  procured  him  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  chace  and  good  cheer;  and  after  ufing 
all  poffible  means  to  gain  his  heart  for  the  courfe  of 
two  months,  brought  him  back  to  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  him  up  to  his  parents.  But  frit  he 
prefented  him  with  a  fuit  of  armour,  an  ox,  and  a 
drinking- cup  ;  which  were  the  ufual  and  legal  pre- 
fents  on  fuch  occahons.  Sometimes  his  generofny 
went  (till  farther  ;  and  he  made  more  expeniive  pre- 
fents  ;  to  defray  the  expence  of  which  his  comrades 
contributed.  The  young  man  facrificed  the  ox  to  Ju- 
piter, and  gave  an  entertainment  to  thole  who- had 
affiited  when  he  was  carried  off.  He  then  declared 
his  fentiments  concerning  a  connection  with  his  ravifh- 
er, and  told  whether  or  not  it  was  agreeable  to  him. 
If  he  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received,  the  law  allowed  him  to  forfake  a 
friend  fo  unworthy  cf  the  name,  and  to  demand  his  - 
puniihment. 

It  would  have  been  difgraceful,  adds  Strabo,  to  a 
young  man,  who  was  handfome  and  well-born,  to  be  re- 
jected by  his  friends  on  account  of  the  depravity  of 
his  manners.  Thofe  who  had  been  carried  off  re- 
ceived public  honours.  Theirs  were  the  firlt  places 
in  the  halls  and  at  the  race.  They  were  permitted 
to  wear,  during  the  relt  of  life,  thofe  ornaments  v,  hich 
they  owed  to  the  tendernefs  of  friend fliip ;  and  that 
mark  of  diftinction  teftihed  to  all  who  faw  them,  that 
they  had  been  the  objects  of  fome  fond  attachment. 

When  the  youth  had  finiflied  their  exercifes,  and  at- 
tained the  legal  age,  they  became  members  of  the 
clafs  of  adults  ;  being  then  conlidered  as  men,  they 
were  permitted  to  vote  in  the  national  afTemblics,  and 
were  entitled  to  ftand  candidates  for  any  public  office. 
They  were  then  obliged  to  marry  ;  but  did  not  take 
home  their  wives  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  capable 
of  managing  their  domeftic  concerns. 

"  The  legislator  (fays  Strabo)  had  confidered  liber- 
ty as  the  greased  bleifrug  that  citizens  can  enjoy.  Li- 
berty alone  can  fecure  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
any  ftate.  Slavery  either  robs  them  of  it,  or  renders 
it  precarious.  The  frit  care  of  nations  Ihould  there- 
fore be  to  preferve  their  liberty.  Concord  llrtugth- 
ens  and  fupports  her  empire  ;  (he  flourifhes  wherever 
the  feeds  of  diiieniion  are  extinguished.  Alinoft  all 
thofe  hoftilkies  which  prevail  among  nations  or  indi- 
viduals fpring  either  from  an  inordinate  defire  of 
wealth  or  the  love  of  luxury.  Introduce,  i'.tflead  of 
thofe  baneful  principles,  frugality,  moderation,  and 
equality  of  conditions  ;  you  will  thus  buniih  envy,  ha- 
tred, iujuftice,  and  haughty  difdain."  This  was  what 
the  Cretan  lawgiver  happily  effected.  And  the  com- 
munity, which  was  regulated  by  his  wife  inftitutioas 
rofe  to  glory,    opulence,  and  power;  and    was   bo- 
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Crete.     noured  with  the.panegyrics  of  the  moil  celebrated  phi- 

— '  lofophers  of  Greece:  but  the  higheit  honour  it  ever 

obtained,  was  that  of  fervhig  Lycurgus  as  a  model 
for  the  admirable  form  of  government  which  he  efta- 
biilhed  at  Sparta. 

The  republic  of  Crete  continued  to  fioarilh  till  the 
ao-e  of  Julius  Csefir.  No  other  (late  has  enjoyed  fo 
long  a  period  of  ftrength  and  grandeur.  The  legisla- 
ture, regarding  liberty  as  the  only  ftire  bafis  of  a  na- 
tion's happineis,  had  inilituted  a  fyftem  of  laws,  the 
natural  tendency  of  which  was,  to  infpire  men  with  an 
ardent  paffion  for  liberty,  and  with  fuch  virtue  and  va- 
lour as  are  necefTary  to  fupport  and  defend  it.  All 
the  citizens  were  foldiers  ;  all  of  them  were  fkilled  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  valiant  youth  of  other  nations 
rcforted  to  Crete,  to  learn  the  exercifes,  manoeuvres, 
and  evolutions,  of  the  military  art.  "  Philopcemen 
(fays  Plutarch)  being  impatient  of  indolence,  and  eager 
to  acquire  (kill  in  arms,  embarked  for  Crete.     After 
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aimed  from  a  trufly  bow,  are  fure  to  wound,  nor  ever 
mifs  the  deftined  mark."  * 

Though  the  multitude  of  independent  cities  which 
flourifhed  in  Crete  did  not  unite  their  arms  to  fubju- 
gate  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  drench  them  with 
the  blood  of  their  inhabitants,  yet  they  were  not  fo 
wife  as  to  live  in  peace  among  themfelves.  Difcord 
often  ftaiked  among  them  with  her  flaming  torch. 
The  mo  ft  powerful  wiilied  to  enflave  the  reft.  Some- 
times Gnoifus  and  Gortynia  marched  with  iocial  ban- 
ners again  ft  their  neighbours,  levelled  their  fortrefles, 
and  fubjecled  them  to  their  power  ;  at  other  times 
they  attacked  each  other  with  hoftile  violence,  and 
faw  their  braveil  youth  perifh  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Lyclos  and  Cydon  oppofed  an  invincible  barrier 
to  their  ambition,  and  preferved  their  own  liberty. 
The  laft  of  thefe  cities  had  acquired  fuch  ftrength  and 
influence,  that  fne  held  the  balance  between  the  riva 
powers  of  the  illand.       Fhofe  wars  deftroyed  a  number 


Crete. 


fpending  a  coniiderable  time  in  the  nobleft  exercifes     of  the  cities,  and  drenched  the  native  country  of  Jupi- 
among  that  brave  people,  who  were  fkilled  in  the  art     ter  with  blood.  > 


of  war,  and  accultomed  to  an  auftere  and  temperate 
life,  he  returned  to  the  Achaeans.  The  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  made  him  fo  eminent  among 
them,  that  he  was  immediately  appointed  general  of 
their  cavalry." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislator,  being  perfuaded 
that  conqucfts  are  generally  unjutl  and  criminal,  that 
-they  often  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  victorious  na- 
tion, and  almoll  always  corrupt  its  manners,  endea- 
voured to  preferve  the  Cretans  from  the  ambition  of 
conqueft.  The  fertility  of  the  illand  abundantly  fup- 
plicd  their  wants.  They  needed  not  that  commerce 
ihould  introduce  among  them  the  riches  of  foreign 
countries,  along  with  which  luxury  and  her  train  of 
attendant  vices  would  alfo  be  introduced  ;  and  he  knew 
how  to  infpire  them  with  an  indifference  for  fuch  ac- 
quifitions  without  exprefsly  forbidding  them.  The 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  which  occupied  the  leifure  of  the 


To  what  fource  muft  we  attribute  thofe  inteftine 
difientions  ?  One  part  of  the  ifland  was  occupied  by 
the  Eteocretes,  the  original  inhabitants  ;  the  reft  was 
peopled  whh  colonies  from  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos, 
and  Samos.  Perhaps  the  ancient  grudges  which  had 
fubfifted  among  thofe  flrangers,  being  ftillunextinguifh- 
ed  in  their  breafts,  were  eafily  rekindled  by  accident  or 
circumftances,  and  inflamed  with  new  fury.  We  may  al- 
fo fuppofe,  that  the  moft  powerful  among  them,  exulting 
in  their  fuperiority,  would  endeavour  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  reft,  and  difregard  all  laws  but 
thofe  of  force  ;  befides,  the  glowing  ardour  of  the 
youth,  trained  to  military  exercifes,  waseverready  to  fly 
to  arms.  Such,  probably,  were  the  canfes  which  fomen- 
ted difcord  and  hoftility  among  a  people  living  under 
the  fame  religion,  cuftoms,  and  laws.  Whatever  thefe 
might  be,  the  Cretans,  being  perfuaded  that  the  firm 
union  of  their  foldiers  was  effential  to  victory,  arrayed 


gallant  youths  ;  the  pleafures  of  the  chace  ;   the  ardour  the  braveft  youths  of  the  army  in  fplcndid  robes,  and 

of  friend Ihip  ;   the  public  mows,  at  which  all  the  dif-  caufed  them  to  facrifice  to  friendship  before  engaging 

ferent  orders  of  the  community,  both  men  and  women,  in  battle.     In  fome  countries  it  would  be  very  proper 

ufed  to  affemble  ;  the  love  of  equality,  order,  and  their  to  oblige  the  generals,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  facrifice 

country,  with  which  he  inflamed  every  breaft  ;  the  to   concord.     If  fuch  a  facrifice  were  performed  with 

wife  inilitutions,  which  united  a  whole  nation  foclofely  fincerity,  it  might  preferve  their  glory  unftained,  and 

that  they  compofed  but  one  family  ;— all  thefe  ties  at-  prevent  fuch  deluges  of  blood  from  being  wafted  with- 

tached  the  Cretans  to  their  native  ifland:  and  finding  out  producing  any  advantages  to  the  ftate. 


at  home  that  happinefs  which  was  the  obje<5t  of  their 
wifhes,  they  never  thought  of  wandering  abroad  in 
fearch  of  an  imaginary  glory,  or  of  extending  their 
empire  over  other  nations.  Therefore,  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  that  ftate  affirmed  a  republican  form  till 
the  lime  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  the  nation  was  not  once  known  to  fend  an 
hoftile  force  into  the  territories  of  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. This  inftance  of  moderation  is  unparalleled  in 
hiftory  ;  no  other  nation  can  divide  the  glory  of  it  with 
llie  Cretans.  Individuals  indeed  might  leave  their 
country  to  engage  in  foreign  armies.  Thofe  princes 
and  States  who  knew  their  valour  and  fkill  in  archery 
eagerly  fought  to  take  ihem  into  their  pay  ;  all  the 
neighbouring  monarchs  weredefirous  of  having  in  their 
armies  a  body  of  Cretan  archers.  Over  the  whole 
world  none  were  more  celebrated  than  they  for  bend- 


Their  paffion  for  war  did  not  extinguish  in  the  breafls 
of  the  Cretans  that  exquifue  fenfibility  which  is  the 
mother  and  nurfe  of  the  fine  arts.  "  The  Cretans 
(fays  Sozomen)  gave  an  illuftrious  proof  of  their  mu- 
nificence to  genius,  by  making  Komer  a  prefent  of  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  filver  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  this  aft  of  generoiity,  they  recorded  it  by  an 
infeription  on  a  public  column."  In  Crete,  adds  Pto- 
lemy, men  are  ftill  more  defirous  of  cultivating  their 
underftandings  than  of  exercising  their  bodily  powers. 
Often  when  diffentions  arofe,  the  voice  of  wifdom  and 
the  charms  of  poefy  recalled  them  to  reafon  and  bar* 
mony,  Thales  of  Gortynia,  the  preceptor  of  Lycur- 
gus, was  one  of  their  moft  celebrated  philofophers. 
Being  both  a  poet  and  legislator,  he  made  an  happy 
ufe  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge  ro  extinguifh  among 
his  countrymen  the  kindling  fparks  of  difcord.  (*  His 
ingthebow.  "  The  arrows  of  Gortynia  (fays  Claudian)     poems  were  moral  difcourfes  in  verfe,  which  recalled 
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Crete,  the  people  to  concord  and  fubmifiion  to  the  laws,  ti- 
ling a  regular  meafare,  he  recommended  the  aufterity 
of  his  fnbject  by  rhe  infinuating  arid  powerful  charm 
of  fentiinent.  So  powerful  were  the  effects  of  his 
verfes,  which  addreJfed  at  once  the  ears,  the  heart,  and 
the  underftanding  of  his  hearers,  that  their  rage  was 
gradually  foftened.  Next,  opening  their  hearts  to  the 
love  of  peace,  the  advantages  of  which  he  defcribed  in 
glowing  colours,  they  forgot  their  inteitine  difl'entions, 
and  ranged themfelves  around  the  ftandardof  concord." 
Thatfage  is  faid  to  have  invented  tunes  for  the  mili- 
tary dances  and  for  the  Cretan  Pyrrhic.  Men  who 
felt  fo  ftrongly  the  influence  of  poetry  and  lnufic  could 
fcarcely  be  enemies  to  pleafure.  Accordingly  they 
had  a  cuflom  of  diftinguiftiing  their  fortunate  days 
with  white  flint  Hones,  their  unfortunate  days  with 
black.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  counted  the 
number  of  their  white  ftones,  and  reckoned  that  they 
had  lived  only  fo  many  days  as  were  diftingniihed  for 
having  been  fortunate.  They  did  not  think  mere  ex- 
iftence,  without  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  worthy  of 
the  name  of  life.  For  this  reafoii,  they  canfed  to  be 
inferibed  on  their  tombs  :  et  He  lived  fo  many  days  ; 
he  contiuued  in  exiftence  fo  long." 

A  paihon  for  glory  is  eaiily  awaked  in  a  feeling  and 
generous  brealt.  The  Cretans  eagerly  repaired  to  the 
famous  folemnities  of  Greece,  and  were  often  crowned 
at  th^  Olympic,  Nemasan,  and  Pythian  games  :  others 
of  them  were  favourites  of  the  mufes,  and  verfified  the 
predictions  of  prophets,  or  celebrated  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  heroes.  Several  of  them  diftinpriiihed  them- 
felves  by  hiftofical  compofitions.  At  the  moft  ancient 
games,  a  prize  is  faid  to  have  been  bellowed  on  the 
poet  who  fang  the  nobleft  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  : 
Chryfothemis  of  Crete  fung  and  gained  the  prize. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  deprived  us  of  almoft  all 

o  r 

their  works  ;  and  if  Pindar  had  not  preferred  the  me- 
mory of  fome  of  their  crowns,  we  ftiould  not  know 
even  the  names  of  the  conquerors  who  wore  them.  The 
temple  of  Dianna  at  Ephefus,  built  by  the  Cretan  Cte- 
fipon  and  his  fon  Metagenes,  was  not  proof  againft 
the  frantic  hand  of  the  incendiary.  Thofe  ingenious 
architects  had  built  it  on  the  principles  of  the  Ionic 
order  :  to  the  coftlinefs  of  the  materials,  the  elegance 
of  the  architecture,  the  fymmetry  of  the  parts,  and 
the  mijefty  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  they  had  ad- 
ded folidity  and  ftrength,  without  which  the  reft  muft 
have  been  of  fmall  value.  Their  names  have  defcen- 
ed  to  polterity,  but  the  pillars  of  that  monument 
which  has  perpetuated  their  memory  have  been  difper- 
fed  or  destroyed.  Scarce  a  veitige  remains  of  that 
building  which  was  efleemed  one  of  the  feven  wonders 
of  the  world. 

Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the  monu- 
ments of  their  power,  and  after  the  revolution  offeveral 
ages  we  can  fcarce  trace  in  their  polterity  any  remsins 
of  their  ancient  character.  Some  of  them  exiit  longer, 
others  (barter;  but  we  may  almoft  always  calculate  the 
period  of  their  duration  by  the  excellence  of  their  laws, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  fupport  and  obey 
them.  The  republic  of  Crete,  being  eftablifhed  on  a 
folid  balls,  knew  no  foreign  mafter  for  a  period  often 
centuries.  She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  thofe 
princes  who  attempted  to  endave  her.  At  length  the 
time  arrived  when  the  warlike  and  victorious  Ro- 
Vot.  V. 
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nlansafpued  to  the  empire  of  the   world,  and  would      Crete. 

fuffernonebu     "  ;ii  fubjects  .    i  :.  ibit  ..ithhi' <• — 

the  reach  of  their  amis.  Floras  docs  rut  fcrtiple  to 
acknowledge,  that  i    .  had  no  other  motives 

for  invading  Crete  but  the  ainbiti  flit    ol    fubdn^ 

iug  the  renowned  native  country  ol  j  c  r.  *«  II  ci\-y 
perfons  wifh  to  know  the  reafuns  which  induced  j  to 
attack  Crete  (fays  he),  the  true  reafon  was  our  deiire 
to  llibdue  fo  celebrated   an  ifland.      The  Crt  had 

appeared    to    favour    Mitbridates,     and   the   Romi 
thought  proper  to  declare   war  againft  them    on    th 
pretext.     Mark  Antony,   father  oi    ht    :.  umvi  .  at- 
tacked them  with  ftro  ig  hopes   of  fuc    .     ,   but   v.   S 
feverely  punifhed  for  his  prefumption  and  ii  ice. 

The  Cretans  took  a  greet  part  of  his  fleet-,  hu  ig  up 
his  foldiers  and  failors  on  the  malls  am  id  the  fails  and 
cordage,  and  returned  in  triumph  into  their  har- 
bours." 

The  Romans  never  forgot  nor  forgave  a  defeat.  As 
foon  as  the  Macedonian  war  was  br<  to  ai   happy 

concluflon,  they  again  took  arms  againft  the  Cretans 
to  revenge  their  ignominy  andlofs.  Qj  intus  1  .  !ins 
wasfent  to  Crete  with  a  powerful  armament.  He  n  et 
with  an  obftinate  and  vigorous  refiftance.  Parnarus 
and  Lafthenes,  two  experienced  leaders,  collecting  a 
body  of  20,000  young  warriors,  all  eager  for  battle,  - 
and  of  determined  courage,  employed  their  arms  ai;d 
arrows  fnccefsfully  againft  the  Romans,  and  protracted 
the  fate  of  Crete  for  three  years.  Thofe  conquerors 
could  not  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  ifland  before 
deftroying  its  braveft  warriors.  They  loft  a  great 
number  of  troops,  and  bought  a  bloody  victory  at  the 
price  of  many  a  danger  and  much  fatigue.  However, 
their  ufual  good  fortune  at  length  prevailed.  The  nut 
care  of  the  conqueror  was  to  abolilh  the  laws  of  Miuos, 
and  to  eftablifh  in  their  room  thofe  of  Numa.  Strabo, 
that  enlightened philofopher,  complains  of  this  act  of 
feverity  ;  and  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  the  original 
laws  of  Crete  were  no  longer  in  force,  becaufe  the  Ro- 
mans compelled  the  conquered  provinces  to  adopt  their 
civil  code.  To  fecure  themfelves  flill  more  fully  in 
the  pofTeflion  of  the  ifland,  they  fent  a  powerful  colo- 
ny to  Gnoilbs. 

From  that  era  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is,  for  a 
period  of  1900  years,  the  Cretans  have  no  longer 
formed  a  feparate  nation,  nor  made  any  figure  among 
the  ftates  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  :  their  noble  and 
ingenuous  manners,  their  arts  and  fciences,  their  va- 
lour and  their  virtues,  are  no  more.  They  have  loft 
thefe  with  the  lofs  of  liberty.  So  true  is  it  that  man 
is  born  for  himfelf ;  and  that,  when  deprived  of  that 
aid  which  Nature  has  deflgned  to  ftrengthen  and  fup- 
port his  weaknefs,  the  flame  of  genius  and  the  ardent 
glow  of  valour  are  extir.guifhed  in  his  breaft  ;  he  be- 
comes incapable  of  vigorous  refclution,  and  links  be- 
low the  natural  virtue  and  dignity  of  the  fpecics. 

The  ifland  of  Crete,  joined  with  the  fmall  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  on  the  Lybian  coaft,  formed  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. It  was  at  firit  governed  by  a  proconful ;  a  quc- 
ftor  and  an  aififtant  were  afterwards  fent  there;  atlaft, 
as  Suetonius  informs  us,  it  was  put  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conn  1.  This  ifland  was  one  of  the  firft  pla- 
ces in  the  world  that  were  favoured  with  the  light  of 
thegofpel.  St  Paul  introduced  the  Chriftian  faith  in- 
to Crete  :  and  his  difciple  Titus,  whom  he  left  there 
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Crete     to  cherifh  and  cultivate    the  precious    plant,  became 

II         the  firft  bifhop  of  the  ifland.     In  the  reign  of  the  era- 

Creux.     peror  Leo,  it   had  twelve  biihops,  who    were  all   fub- 

~^/—      jedt  to  the  patriarch  of  Cohftantinople,     Conflantine 

feparated  Crete  from  Cyrene  in  the  new  divifion  which 

he  made  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.     Leaving 

three  fons,  Conftantius,    Conflantine,  and   Con  flans', 

he  affigned  Thrace  and  the   eaftern  provinces   10  the 

firft  ;  tothefecond,  the  empire  of  the  Well ;  the  iliand 

of  Crete,  Africa,  andlllyria,  to  the  third. 

When  Michael  Balbus  fat  on  the  throne  of  Conftan- 
tinoplc,  the  rebellion  of  Thomas,  which  lafied  three 
years,  caufed  him  to  neglect  the  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Agarenians  (a  people  of  Arabia),  who  had 
conquered  the  fineft  provinces  of  Spain,  leized  that 
opportunity.  They  fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet, 
plundered  the  Cyclades,  attacked  the  iliand  of  Crete, 
and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  without  oppofuion. 
In  order  to  fecure  their  coiiquefl,  they  built  a  fortrefs 
which  they  named  Khandak,  "  intrenchment."  From 
that  cidatel  the  barbarians  made  inroads  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  ifland,  carrying  havock  and  devafia- 
tion  wherever  they  appeared.  By  repeated  attacks, 
they  fubdued  all  the  cities  in  Crete  except  Cydon. 
Michael  made  fome  ineffectual  efforts  to  expel  them 
„  from  Crete.  The  emperor  Bafilius,  the  Macedonian, 
was  not  more  fuccefsful.  They  defeated  him  in  a 
bloody  battle  ;  but  being  vanquished  by  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals, they  were  fubjected  to  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  Arabians 
refuled  the  tribute.  It  was  referved  for  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  to  deliver  this 
fine  ifland  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  He  landed 
on  the  ifland  with  a  numerous  army,  boldly  attacked 
them,  and  routed  them  in  various  engagements.  The 
Saracens,  no  longer  daring  to  meet  fo  formidable  a 
general  in  the  field,  fled  for  protection  to  their  for- 
trefl'es.  Phocas  being  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  the 
warlike  machines  neceffary  for  a  fiege,  levelled  their 
walls,  and  alarmed  their  hearts  with  terror.  He  took 
their  cities  and  fortrefles,  and  drove  them  into  Khan- 
dak  their  metropolis  and  lad  refource.  In  the  courfe 
of  nine  months  he  fubdued  the  whole  ifland,  took  their 
king  Curup  and  his  lieutenant  Aremas  prifoners,  and 
reunited  to  the  empire  a  province  which  had  been  127 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  It  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  when  Bald- 
win Count  of  Flanders,  being  raifed  to  the  throne,  li- 
berally rewarded  the  fervices  of  Boniface  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  by  making  him  king  of  Theflalonica,  and 
adding  the  ifland  of  Crete  to  his  kingdom.  That  lord, 
being  more  covetous  of  gold  than  glory,  fold  it  to  the 
Venetians  in  the  year  1194;  under  whom  it  aflumed 
the  name  of  Candia.  See  the  fequel  of  its  hiflory 
under  that  article. 

CRETIO,  in  antiquity  a  certain  number  of  days 
allowed  the  heir  to  confider  whether  he  would 
act  as  heir  to  the  deceafed  or  not ;  after  which 
time,  if  he  did  not  aft,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
eflate. 

CREUX,  a  term  in  fculptnre,  much  nfed  by  the 
French  ;  though  not  yet,  that  we  know  of,  natu- 
ralized among  us  :  but  the  want  of  a  word  of  equal 
import  in  Englifh,  as  it  has  frequently  put  us  under  a 
neceffity  of  ufing  this  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 


work  ;  fo  it  pleads  flrongly  for  its  admiffion  into  our     Crew 
language.    _  ^ 

Creux  originally  fignifies  a  hollow,  cavity,  or  pit,  out  Crih- 
of  which  ibmeLhing  has  been  fcooped  or  dug  ;  hence  it  *  v 
is  ufed  to  denote  that  kind  of  fculpture  and  graving 
where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within 
the  face  or  plane  of  the  plate  or  matter  engraven  on. 
In  which  ieni'e  itflands  oppofed  to  relievo  :  where  the 
lines  and  figures  are  emboiied,  and  appear  prominent 
above  the  face  of  the  matter. 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  to  a  fliip, 
boat,  or  other  veiiel. 

The  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a  fhip  are 
regulated  by  the  number  of  lafls  it  may  carry;  each 
lail  making  two  ton.  The  crew  of  a  Dutch  fhip,  from 
40  to  50  lalls,  is  feven  failors  and  a  fwabber  ;  from  50 
to  60  lafls,  the  crew  conflfls  of  eight  men  and  a  fwab- 
ber i  and  thusincreafes  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for  every 
ten  lafls ;  fo  that  a  (hip  of  100  lafls  has  12  men,  &c. 
Englifh  and  French  crews  are  ufually  flronger  than 
Dutch;  but  always  in  about  the  fame  proportion.  In 
a  fhip  of  war  there  are  feveral  particular  crews,  or 
gangs,  as  the  boatfwains  crew,  the  carpenter's  crew, 
the  gunner's  crew,  &c. 

CREVIER  (John  Baptist  Lewis),  a  Parifian,. 
was  trained  under  the  celebrated  Rollin,  and  afterwards 
became  profeflbr  of  rhetoric.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
matter,  in  1741,  he  took  upon  him  to  finifh  his 
Roman  Hiflory.  He  publiihed  other  works,  and  was 
greatly  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion 
as  well  as  letters.  His  death  happened,  1  765,  in  a 
very  advanced  age.  Befides  the  continuation  jufl  men- 
tioned, he  publifhed,  1.  An  edition  of  Livius,  emu 
Notis,  in  6  vols  4to,  1748;  and  afterwards  another 
edition,  better  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  his  pupils,  in  6 
vols,  fmall  8vo.  2.  La  Hijloire  des  Empereurs  de  Ro- 
mains  Jufqu'a  Conjlant'm,  1  749,  12  torn.  i2mo.  3.  Hi- 
floire.  de  I'Unwerfite  dc  Paris,  7  torn.  i2mo.  4.  Rheto- 
ricjue  Francoife,  a  jufl  and  ufeful  work.  5.  Obfervati- 
ons fur T Efprit  desLoix.  Here  he  ventured  out  of  his 
depth  ;  he  fhould  have  kept  within  the  precincts  of 
the  belles  lettres. 

CREUSA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  daughter  of  Creon 
king  of  Corinth.  As  fhe  was  going  to  marry  Jafon, 
who  had  divorced  Medea,  fhe  put  on  a  poifoned  gar- 
ment, which  immediately  fet  her  body  on  fire,  and  fhe 
expired,  in  the  moft  excruciating  torments.  She  had 
received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  who  wifhed 
to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jafon. 
Some  call  her  Glance.  [Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1.  v.  335.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy  by  Hecuba.  She 
married  iEneas,  by  whom  fhe  had,  among  other  chil- 
dren, Afcanius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  fhe  fled  in 
the  night  with  herhufband  ;  but  they  were  feparated 
in  the  midft  of  the  confufion  and  tumult,  and  iEneas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  fhe  was.  Some 
fay  that  Cybele  faved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her 
temple,  of  which  fhe  became  prieflefs.  Pauf.  10.  c. 
26. — Virg.  JEn.  2.  v.   562. 

CREX,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Rallus. 
CRIB,  the  rack  or  manger  of  a  ftable,  or  the  flail 
or  cabbin  of  an  ox.     It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fmall  habi- 
tation, as  a  cottage,  &c. 

Crib,  in  the  Englifh  falt-works,  a  name  given  toa 
fort  of  cafe  ufed  in  forne  places  inftead  of  the  drab,  to 
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pur  the  fait  into  as  it  is  taken   out  of  the  boiling- 
pan. 

Cribbage,  a  game  at  cards,  to  be  learnt  only  by 
practice. 

CRIBRATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  palling  any  fub- 
ftance  through  a  fieve  or  fearce,  in  order  to  feparate. 
the  liner  particles  from  the  groffer. 

Cr i br  o  s u  m  o  s,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  os  ethnoides. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  1 7. 

CRICELASIA,  the  driving  a  ring  or  hoop.  Dri- 
ving a  hoop  was  one  of  the  ancient  gymnaitics  :  this 
hoop  was  as  high  as  the  breaft  of  the  perfon  who  ufed 
it.  It  was  commended  for  rendering  the  limbs  pliable, 
and  for  llrengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICETUS,  in  zoology.     See  Mus. 

CR.ICHTON  (James),  a  Scots gentleman,  wholived 
in  the  x6th  century,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  "  the  admirable  Crichton  ;"  by  which 
title  he  has  continued  to  be  diftinguiihed  down  to  the 
prefem  day.  The  time  of  this  celebrated  perfon's 
birth  is  faid,  by  the  generality  of  writers,  to  have  been 
in  1 55 1  j  but,  according  to  Lord  Buchan*,  it  ap- 
pears, from  feveralcircumftances,  that  he  was  born  in 
the  month  of  Auguft  1560.  There  is  a  difference 
likewife  between  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  other  bio- 
graphers, with  regard  to  the  family  of  Crichton,  and 
the  rank  and  Situation  of  his  father.  The  common 
accounts  affert,  that  James  Crichton' s  father  was  Ro- 
bert Crichton  of  Clunie,  in  the  county  of  Perth  ;  and 
that  this  Robert  Crichton  commanded  Queen  Mary's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Langfide  in  the  year  ij68.  But 
from  the  Earl  of  Buchan  we  learn,  that  this  gentleman 
was  of  Elliock  in  the  fame  county,  and  that  he  was  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland  in  queen  Mary's  reign  from  1561 
to  1573  ;  part  of  which  time  he  held  that  office  in  con- 
junction with  Spens  of  Condie.  The  mother  of  James 
Crichton  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  Robert 
duke  of  Albany,  the  third  fon  of  king  Robert  the  fe- 
cond,  by  Elizabeth  Muir  or  More,  as  Ihe  is  commonly 
called.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  when  the  admirable 
Crichton  boafted  (as  he  did  abroad),  that  he  was  fprung 
from  Scottilh  kings,  he  faid  nothing  but  what  was 
agreeable  to  truth. 

James  Crichton  is  faid  to  have  received  his  gram- 
matical education  at  Perth,  and  to  have  ftudied  philo- 
fophy  in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew.  His  tutor  in 
that  univerfity  was  Mr  John  Rutherford,  a  profeifor  at 
that  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  diftinguiih- 
ed bimfelf  by  writing  four  books  on  Ariltotle's  logic 
and  a  commentary  on  his  poetics.  According  to  Al- 
dus Manutius,  who  calls  Crichton  fir  ft  coufin  to  the 
king,  he  was  alfo  inftructed,  along  with  his  majefty, 
by  Buchanan,  Hepburn,  andRobertfon,  as  well  as  by 
Ratherford  ;  and  he  had  fcarcely  arrived  to  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  and  could  fpeak  and  write  to 
perfection  in  ten  difFerent  languages.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  for  he  had  likewife  improved  himfelf  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  in  riding,  dancing,  and  finging,  and  in  play- 
ing upon  all  forts  of  inftruments. 

Crichton,  being  thus  accomplilhed,  went  abroad 
upon  his  travels,  and  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Paris ;  of 
his  tranfactions  at  which  place  the  following  account 
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is  given.     He  caufed  fix  placards  to  be  fixed  on  all  the    Crichton, 
gates  ot  the  fchools,  halls,  and  colleges  belonging  to 
the  univerfity,  and  on  all  the  pillars  and  polls  before 
the  houfes  of  the  molt  renowned  men  for  literature  in 
the  city,  inviting  all  thofe  who  were  well  verfed  in  any 
art  or  fciencc,  to  difpute   with  him  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  that  day  fix  weeks,  by  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  where  he  would  attend  them,  and   be 
ready  to  aniwer  to  whatever  mould  be  propofed  to  him 
in  any  art  or  fciencc,  andinany  of  thele  12  languages 
Hebrew,    Syriac,    Arabic,    Greek,    Latin,    Spanilh' 
French,  Italian,  Englifn,  Dutch,  Flcmifli,  and  Scla- 
vonian  ;   and  this  either  in  verfe  or  profe  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  dii'putant.     During  this  whole  time,  in- 
stead of  clofely  applying  to  his  ftudies,  he   regarded 
nothing  but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well-managed  horfc,  toiling  the  pike,  handling  the 
mufket,  and  other  military  feats  ;  or  elfe  he  employed 
himfelf  in  domeftic  games,  fuch  as  balls,  concerts  of 
mulic  vocal  and  inftrumental ;  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and 
the  like  diverlions  of  youth.     This  conduct  fo  provo- 
ked the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity,  that,  beneath  the 
placard  which  was  fixedonthe  Navarre  gate,  they  cau- 
fed the  following  words  to  be  written :  "If  you  would 
meet  with   this  monfter  of  perfection,  to  make  fearch 
for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  bawdy-houfe,  is   the 
readieft  way  to  find  him."     Neverthelefs,  when  the 
day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  appeared  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,   and  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  expref- 
fion  in  the  difputation,  which  lafted  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  fix  at  night.     At  length,  the  pre- 
iident,  after   extolling  him  highly  for  the  many  rare 
and  excellent  endowments  which  God  and  nature  had 
beftowed  upon  him,  rofe  from  his  chair,  and,  accom- 
panied by  four  of  the  molt  eminent  profeifors  of  the 
univerfity,  gave  him  a  diamond  ring,  and  a  purfe  full 
of  gold,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  love  and  favour.     The 
whole  ended  with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas 
of  the  fpectators  :  and  henceforward  our  young  difpn- 
tant  was  called,  "  the  admirable  Crichton."     it  is  ad- 
ded, that  he  was  fo  little  fatigued  with  the  difpute, 
that  he  went  on  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre, 
where  he  had  a  match  of  tilting  (an  exercife  then  in 
much  requeft),  and   in   the  prefence  of  fome  of  the 
princes  of  the  court  of  France,  and  a  great  many  la- 
dies, carried  away  the  ring  1 ;  times  fncceffively. 

About  two  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  affixed  a  placard  upon  all  the  eminent  places 
of  the  city,  in  the  following  terms :  Nos  Jacobus  Crich* 
tonus  Scotus,  cuicuuque  ret propofita  ex  imprevifo  refpon- 
debimus.  In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold 
challenge,  to  anfwer  to  any  queltion  that  could  be 
propofed  to  him  without  his  being  previoufly  adver- 
tifed  of  it,  could  not  efcape  the  ridicule  of  a  paf- 
quinade.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  being  nowife 
difcouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed ;  and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope, 
many  cardinals,  bilhops,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  pro- 
feifors in  all  the  fciences,  he  difplayed  fuch  wonderful 
proofs  of  his  univerfal  knowiedge,  that  he  excited  no 
lefs  furprife  than  he  had  done  at  Paris.  Boccalini, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  fomething  of  a  difFerent 
relation  of  the  matter.  According  to  this  author, 
the  pafquinade  againft  Crichton,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect,  "  And  he  that  will fee  it  let  him  go  to 
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Crichton.  the  fignofthe  Falcon  and'itfhall be  Jhown"  made  fuch     vidious  impugners  of  his  talents,  he  caufed  a  paper  to  Crichton, 

an  impreffion  upon  him,  chat  he  left  a  place  where  he     be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  St  John  and  St  Paul's  church,  ' — "» ' 

had  been  fo  grofsly  affronted  as  to  be  put  upon  a  level     wherein  he  offered  to  prove  before  the  university,  that 


with  jugglers  and  mountebanks 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice  :  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Aldus  Manutius,  Lauren- 
tius  Mafia,  Speron  Speromus,  Johannes  Donatus,  and 
various  other  learned  perlons,  to  whom  he  presented 
Several  poems  in  commendation  of  the  city  and  uni- 
verlity.  At  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  Doge 
and  Senate,  in  whole  prefence  he  made  a  Speech, 
which  was  accompanied  with  inch  beauty  of  eloquence, 


the  errors  of  Ariflotle,  and  of"  all  his  followers,  were 
almofl  innumerable  j  and  that  the  latter  had  failed 
both  in  explaining  their  mailer's  meaning,  and  in 
treating  on  theological  Subjects.  He  promiled  like- 
wife  to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical  pro- 
felTors ;  to  difpute  in  all  the  fciences;  and  to  anhver 
to  whatever  mould  be  propofed  to  him  or  objected  a- 
gainft  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way  or  by   numbers   and  mathemati- 


and  fuch  grace  of  perfon  and  manner,  that  he  received  cal  figures,  or  in  ioo  forts  of  verfes,  at  the  pleafure  of 

the   thanks  of  that  illullrious  body,   and   nothing  was  his  opponents.     According  to  Manutius,   Crichton  fu- 

talked  of  through  the  whole  city  but  this  rara  in  terris  l-tained  this  coined,  without  fatigue,  for  three  days  ; 

avis,  this  prodigy  of  nature.     He  held,  likewlfe,  oil-  during  which  time  he  fupported  his  credit,  and  main  - 

putations  on  the  fubjee'es  of  theology,  philoSophy,  and  tained  his  propositions,  with  fuch  fpirit  and  energy, 

mathematics,  before  the  molt  eminent  profcllors,  and  that,   trom  an  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  he  obtam- 

laro-e  multitudes  of  people.      His  reputation  was   fo  ed  acclamations  and  praties,  than  which  none  more 

jrreat,  that  the  deiire  of  feeing  and  hearing  him  brought  magnificent  were  ever  heard  by  men. 


together  a  valt  concourfe  of  perfons  from  different 
quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  collected  from  Manu- 
tius, that  the  time  in  which  Ciichtou  exhibited  thefe 
demonstrations  of  his  abilities  was  in  the  year  15S0. 

Durinj;  his  relideucs  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad 
ftate  of  health,  which  continued  for  the  fpace  of  four 
months.  However,  before  he  was  perfectly  recover- 
ed, he  wTent,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua, 
the  univerlity  of  which  city  was  at  that  time  in  great 
reputation.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  at  the 


houfe  of  jacobus  Aloyfius  Cornelius;  when  Crichton 

opened   the  alterably    with  an  extemporary  poem    in     fo  great  a  hazard  ;  yet,  relying  upon  the  report 

praife   of  the  city,  the  university,  and   the  company     heard  of  his  warlike  achievements,  he  agreed 


pra 

who  had  honoured  him  with  their  prefence.  After 
this,  he  difputed  for  fix  hours  with  the  molt  celebra- 
ted profefibrs  on  various  fubjects  of  learning  ;  and  he 
expofed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of  Ariitotle  and  his 
commentators,  with  fo  much  folidity  and  acutenefs,. 
and  at  the  fame  time  with  lo  much  modefty,  that  he- 
excited  imiverfal  admiration.  In  conclufion,  he  de- 
livered extempore  an  oration  in  prafe  of  ignorance, 
which  war,  conducted  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  elegance, 
that  his  hearers  were  afioniihed.  The  exhibition  of 
Crichton's  talents  was  on  the  14th  of  March  1 58 1. 
Soon  after  he  appointed  a  day  for  another  disputa- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  the  bilhop  of  Padua; 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his 
abilities,  io:  that  could  not  paflibly  be  done,  but  in 
compliince  with  the  earneft  (olicitations  of  Some  per- 
fons  who  were  not  prefent  at  the  former  aifembly. 
However,  feveral  circumllances  occurred  which  pre- 
vented this  meeting  from  taking  place.  Such  is  the 
account  of  Manutius:  but  Irnperialis  relates,  that  he 
was  informed  by  his  father,  who  was  prefent  upon  the 
occafiou,  that  Crichton  was  oppofed  by  Archangelus 
Mercenarius,  a  famous  philofopher ;  and  that  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
a  very  honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  antagonist 
himfelf. 

Amidfl  thedifcourfes  which  were  occafioned  by  our 


from  Padua,  Crichton  fet  out  for  Mantua;  where 
there  happened  to  be  at  the  time  a  gladiator,  who 
had  foiled,  in  his  travels,  the  moft  famous  fencers  in 
Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  who  had  entered 
the  lilts  with  him  in  this  city.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
was  much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro- 
tection, as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  uith  fuch  lata! 
conlequeuces.  Crichton,  being  informed  of  his  High- 
nefs's  concern,  offered  his  fervice,  not  only  to  drive 
the  murderer  from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy,  and  to 
fight  him  for  1500  pitloles.  Though  the  duke  was 
unwilling  to  expofe  fuch  an  accomplilhed  gentleman  to 

he  had 
6.^d  to  the 
propofal  ;  and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed,  the 
v.hok  court  attended  to  behold  the  performance.  At 
the  beginning  of.  the  combat  Crichton  flood  only 
upon  his  defence;  while  the  Italian  made  his  at- 
tack with  fuch  eagernefs  and  fury,  that  having  over- 
acted himfelf,  he  began  to  grow  weary.  Crichton 
now  Seized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonift 
in  return;  which  he  did  with  fo  much  dexterity  and 
vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  the  body  m  three  dif- 
ferent places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately  died. 
The  acclamations  of  the  Spectators  were  loud  and  ex- 
traordinary upon  this  occafion  ;  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never  feen  Art 
grace  Nature,  or  Nature  Second  the  precepts  of  Art, 
info  lively  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  thefe  two 
things  accomplilhed  on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory 
ot  the  action,  Crichton  bellowed  the  prize  of  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  widows  of  the  three  perfons  who  had 
loft  their  lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator. 

It  is  aiTerted,  that  inconfequence  of  this  and  his  other 
wonderful  performances,  the  duke  of  Mantua  made 
choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  bis  fon  Vincentio  di  Gon- 
zaga,  who  is  reprefen  ted  as  being  of  a  riotous  temper  and 
a  diuolute life.  The  appointment  was  highly  pleating  to 
the  court.  Crichton,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  his  friends 
ar.d  benefactors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverfion 
framed,  we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he    expofed 


young  Seotfman's  exploits,  and  the  high  applaufes  that  and  ridiculed  all  the  vveaknelles  and  failures  of  the  fe- 
were  bellowed  upon  his  genius  and  attainments,  fome  vreral  employments  in  which  men  are  engaged.  This 
perfons  there  were  who  endeavoured  to  detract  from  composition  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  ingenious 
his  merit.     For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  thefe  in-     fatires  that  ever  was  made  upon  mankind.     But  the 

moft 
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€richtou;  mod  aftontnimg  part  of  the  ftory  is,  that  Crichton  in- 
flamed 15  characters  in.  the  reprefentation  of  his  own 
play.  Among  the  reft,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  phi- 
lofopher,  the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  thephyiician, 
and  the  foldier,  with  fuch  inimitable  grace,  that  every 
time  he  appeared  upon  the  theatre  he  feemedto  be  a 
different  perfon. 

From  being  the  principal  actor  in  a  comedy,  Crich- 
ton foon  became  the  fubject  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
One  night,  during  the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  ftreets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  upon 
his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  people  in 
mafks.  The  afTailants  found  that  they  had  no  ordina- 
ry  perfon  to  deal  wrirh,    for  they  were  not   able  to 
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maintain  their  ground  again  ft  him.     In  the 


the 


leader  of  the  company  being  di farmed,  pulled  off  his 
inalk,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  that  he  was  the 
prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  expreiTed  his  concern  for  his  miftake  ;  alle- 
ging, that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  that  if  Gonzaga  ha-i  any  defign  upon  his 
life,  he  might  always  be  matter  of  it.  Then  taking  his 
own  fword  by  the  point,  he  prefemed  it  to  the  prince, 
who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  fo  irritated  by 
the  affront  which  he  thought  he  had  faftained  in  be- 
ing foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  he  inftantly  ran 
Crichton  through  the  heart. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the 
motives  which  could  induce  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga  to 
be  guilty  of  fo  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  action.  Some 
have  afcribed  it  to  jealoufy,  aliening  that  he  fufpected 
Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himfelf  with  a  lady 
whom  he  paflionately  loved  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart  has  told  a  ftory  upon  this  head  which  is  extrava- 
gant and  ridiculous  in  the  higheft  degree.  Others, 
with  greater  probability,  reprefent  the  whole  tranfac- 
tion  as  the  rtfult  of  a  drunken  frolic  ;  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain, according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of 
the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  defign. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Crichton 
loft  his  life  in  this  rencounter.  The  time  of  his 
deceafe  is  faid,  by  the  generality  of  his  biographers,  to 
have  been  in  the  beginning  of  July  1583  ;  but  Lord 
Buchan  fixes  it  to  the  fame  month  in  the  preceding 
year.  There  is  a  difference,  likewife,  with  regard  to 
the  period  of  life  at  which  Crichton  died.  The  com- 
mon accounts  declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  J2dyear 
of  his  age  :  but  Imperialis  aliens  that  he  was  only  in 
his  22d  when  that  calamitous  event  took  place ;  and 
this  fact  is  confirmed  by  Lord  Buchan. 

Crichton's  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  ge- 
neral lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be 
credited,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year  into  mourning  for  him  -  the  epitaphs 
and  elegies  that  were  compffed  upon  his  death  and 
finek  upon  his  hearfe,  would  exceed,  if  collected,  the 
bulk  of  Homer's  works  ;  and,  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, his  picture  was  to  be  feen  in  mofl  of  the  bed- 
chambers and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility,  repre- 
fenting  him  on  horfeback,  with  a  lance  in  the  one 
hand  and  a  bo->k  in  the  other.  The  fame  author  tells 
us,  that  Crichton  gained  the  efteein  of  kings  and 
princes,  by  his  magnanimity  and  knowledge  ;  of  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  bv  his  courtlinefs  and  breed- 
ing ;  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deportment  and 


pregnancy  ox  wit ;  of  the  rich,   by  his  affability  and  Crkhtw. 

good  _  fellowship  ;    of  the  poor,    by  his    mimiiiceucc  ' « ' 

and  liberality  ;  of  the  old,  by  his  confiancy  and  wif- 
dom  ;  of  the  young,  by  his  mirth  and  gallantry  ;  of 
the  learned,  by  his  univerfal  knowledge;  of  the  Sol- 
diers, by  his  undaunted  valour  and  courage  ;  of  the 
merchants  and  artificers,  ty  his  upright  dealing  and 
honefty  ;  and  ot  the  fair  fex,  by  his  beauty  and  nai  d- 
iomenefs,  m  which  refpect  he  was  a  maiierpiece  of 
nature. 

Joannes  Imperialis,  in  his  life  of  Crichton,  fays, 
That  he  was  the  wonder  of  thelaft  age.  the  prodi- 
giocis  production  of  nature;  the  glory  and  ornament 
of  ParnaiTus,  in  z  ftupendous  and  unufuai  manner  j 
and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world,  he 
was  the  phcenix  of  literature,  and  rather  a  mining  par- 
ticle of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Majefty  than  a  model  of 
what  could  be  attained  by  hraaan  induftry.  The 
fame  author,  after  highly  celebrating  the  beauty  of  his 
perfon,  aliens,  that  his  extraordinary  eloquence  asd 
his  admirable  knowledge  of  things  teftifkd  that  he 
poffeffed  a  ftrength  of  genius  wholly  divine.  "  What 
(adds  this  writer)  can  more  exceed  our  comprehen- 
fion,  than  that  Crichton,  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  age, 
mould  be  mailer  of  ten  different  languages,  and  per- 
fectly well  verfed  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  theolo- 
gy, polite  literature,  and  all  other  fciences  ?  Behdes, 
was  it  ever  heard  in  the  whole  cempafs  of  the  globe, 
that  to  thefe  extraordinary  endowments  of  the  mind 
Ihould  be  added  a  lingular  ikill  in  fencing,  dancing, 
fmging,  riding,  and  in  every  exercife  of  the  gym  nai  tic 
art?"  Nay,  Imperialis,  in  his  account  of  Crichton's 
death,  declares,  that  the  report  of  10  fad  a  cataftrophe 
was  fpread  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  it 
diiturbed  univerfal  nature  ;  and  that  in  her  grief  for 
the  iofs  of  the  wonder  fne  had  produced,  the  threaten- 
ed never  more  to  confer  fuch  honour  upon  mankind. 
Compared  with  thefe  extravagancies,  the  aiiertion  of 
Bayle  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  greateft  prodigies 
of  wit  that  ever  lived,  and  the  teftimony  of  Fcelix 
Aftolfus  concerning  his  wonderful  memory,  may  be 
considered  as  modeft  encomiums. 

Such  arc  the  accounts  which,  by  2  fuccellion  of 
writers,  and  particularly  finee  the  time  of  Mackenzie, 
have  been  given  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  Thefe 
accounts  are  indeed  fo  wonderful  that  many  perfons 
have  been  difpcled  to  confider  them  as  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  if  not  entirely,  fabulous.  We  ihall  therefore 
fubjoin  from  the  Biographia  Brttannica  the  following 
obfervations  of  Dr  Kippis,  with  a  view  to  afcertain 
what  portion  of  faith  is  cue  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  preceding  narrative,  or  at  leait  to  affift  the  reader 
in  forming  a  proper  judgment  concerning  them. 

The  Doctor  begins  with  obferving,  "  That  no  cre- 
dit can  be  granted  to  any  facts  which  depend  upon  the 
fole  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  Mr  Pennant 
indeed  fpeaks  of  him  with  approbation  ;  and  Dr  Sa- 
muel Johnfon  laid  a  flrefs  on  his  veracity,  in  the  ac- 
count of  Crichton  which  he  dictated  to  DrHawkfworth, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  81ft  number  of  the  Adventurer  ; 
of  which  account  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  an 
elegant  fummary  of  the  life  written  by  Mackenzie. 
But  with  all  deference  to  thefe  refpectable  names,  I 
muft  declare  my  full  perfuafion  that  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart is  an  author  whofeteftimony  to  facls  is  totally  unwor- 
thy 
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Crichton.  thy  of  regard  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  a  penifal  of  his 
works  docs  not  ftrikc  every  mind  with  this  conviction. 
His  productions  are  fo  inexpreffibly  abfurd  and  extrava- 
gant, that  the  only  rational  judgment  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  little,  ifatall, 
better  than  a  madman.  To  the  character  of  his  having 
been  a  madman  muft  be  added  that  of  his  beinga  liar.  Se- 
vere as  this  term  may  be  thought,  I  apprehend  that  a 
diligent  examination  of  the  treatife  which  contains  the 
memorials  concerning  Crichton  would  fhow  that  it  is 
ftrictly  true.  But  of  his  total  difregard  to  truth  there 
is  inconteftable  evidence  in  another  work  of  his,  intitled, 
The  true  Pedigree  and  Lineal  Defcent  of  the  molt 
ancient  and  honourable  Family  of  the  Urquhart's  in 
the  Houfe  of  Cromarty,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  until  the  year  of  God  1652.  In  this  work  it 
is  almoft  incredible  what  a  number  of  falfities  he  has 
invented  both  with  refpect  to  names  and  facts.  Per- 
haps a  more  flagrant  inftance  of  impofture  and  fiction 
was  never  exhibited  ;  and  the  abfurdity  of  the  whole 
pedigree  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  exprefs.  It 
can  only  be  felt  by  thofe  who  have  perufed  the  tract 
itielf.  Such  a  man  therefore  can  jufdy  be  intitled  to 
no  degree-  of  credit,  efpecially  when  he  has  a  pnrpofe 
to  ferve,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart. 
His  deiign  was  to  exalt  his  own  family  and  his  own 
nation  at  any  rate.     With  refpect  to  his  own  nation, 


the  prince  alfo  beftowed  as  much  upon  her  during  all  Crkhtoa. 

the  days  of  his  life,  "  which  was  (adds  Sir  Thomas)  ' w 

but  fhort  ;  for  he  did  not  long  enjoy  himfelf  after  the 
crofs  fate  of  fo  miferable  an  accident.  Kow  it  is  well 
known  that  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga  fucceeded  his  father 
in  the  dukedom  of  Mantua  in  1587,  and  that  he  did 
not  die  till  the  year  1612  ;  which  was  almoft,  if  not 
entirely,  thirty  years  after  Crichton's  deceafe.  The 
other  inftance  of  the  imprudence  of  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart in  the  contrivance  of  his  fictions,  occurs  at  the 
conclufion  of  his  narrative,  where  he  aliens  that  the 
verity  of  the  ftory  which  he  hath  related  concerning 
the  incomparable  Crichton,  <  may  be  certified  by  two 
thoufand  men  yet  living  who  have  known  him.'  Two 
thoufand  men  yet  living.1  that  is,  in  1652,  fixty-nine  or 
feventy  years  after  Crichton's  death,  for  fuch  was  the 
time  of  Sir  Thomas's  publication.  Our  author  would 
have  been  fadly  puzzled  to  collect  together  thefe  two 
thoufand  living  witneffes  who  could  certify  the  verity 
of  his  ftory. 

"  With  regard,  however,  to  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  prodigious  exertions  of  Crichton,  both 
corporal  and  mental,  at  Paris,  Mackenzie  imagines 
that  he  has  found  a  full  confirmation  of  them  in  a 
paffage  produced  by  him  from  the  Difquijitioiu  of 
Stephen  Pannier,  and  which  he  confiders  as  the  tefti- 
mony  of  an  eye-witnefs.     But  the  whole  of  what  has 


there  was  no  eccafion  for  having  recourfe  to  Action,     been  built  upon  it  by  Mackenzie  and  fucceeding  bio- 


in  order  to  difplay  the  luftre  of  Scotland,  in  the  emi- 
nent men  whom  it  has  produced  in  arms  and  literature. 
The  pencil  of  truth  alone  would  have  been  amply  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe. 

"  So  far  therefore  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  au- 
thority is  concerned,  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
Crichton  at  Paris,  his  triumph  at  Rome,  his  combat 


graphers,  is  founded  on  a  miftake.  In  the  quotation 
from  the  Difquifiions,  the  name  of  Crichton  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  author  doth  not  appear  to  have 
been  perfonally  prefent  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  ex- 
traordinary youth  there  defcribed.  The  expreffions 
which  are  fuppofed  to  carry  that  meaning  may  well  be 
referred  not  to  the  writer  himfef,  but  to  his  country- 


with  the  gladiator,  his  writing  an  Italian  comedy,  his     men  the  French,  before  whom  the  young  man  is  faid 


to  have  difplayed  his  furpriling  talents.  But  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  this  point  is  totally  needlefs,  becaufe  the 
paffage  in  qneftion  is  not  an  original  authority.  The 
book  intitled  Stcphani  Pafchieri  Difqui/itiones,  is  only 
an  abridgment  in  Latin  of  Pafquier's  Dcs  Recherches 
de  la  France.  Now  in  this  laft  work  there  is  indeed 
an  account  of  a  wonderful  youth,  fuch  as  is  related  in 
Mackenzie's  quotation,  and  from  which  that  paffage 
was  formed.  But  this  wonderful  youth,  whoever  he 
might  be,  w7as  not  the  admirable  Crichton  :  for  Paf- 
quier,  who  does  not  tell  his  name,  exprefsly  fays  that 
he  appeared  in  the  year  1445  (a).  The  evidence, 
wife,  a  peniion  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year  ;  and  that     therefore,  produced  by  Mackenzie  falls  entirely  to  the 

ground. 


fuftaining  fifteen  characters  in  the  reprefentation  of 
that  comedy,  the  extraordinary  ftory  of  the  amour 
which  is  defcribed  as  the  caufe  of  his  death,  the  nine 
months  mourning  for  him  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems 
hung  round  his  hearfe  to  the  quantity  of  Llomer's 
works,  muft  be  regarded  as  in  thehigheft  degree  doubt- 
ful, or  rather  abfolutely  falfe.  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning two  circumftances,  which  {how  how  much  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  was  deftitute  of  prudence,  as  well 
as  of  fcrupuloiky,  in  his  violations  of  truth.  He  fays 
that  the  duke  of  Mantua  was  pleafed  to  confer  upon 
the  young  lady  that  was  Crichton's  miftrefs  and  future 


(a)  This  matter  has  lately  been  fet  in  a  clear  light  by  a  learned  and  judicious  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  May  1 78  7,  whofe  letter  is  as  follows. 
"SIR, 

"  We  are  informed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  Dr  Johnfon  dictated  from  memory  that  account  of  the 
perfon  vulgarly  named  the  Admirable  Crichton,  which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Adven- 
turer. 

"  That  account  is  plainly  an  abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Crichton  by  Dr  George  Mackenzie.  Dr  Mac- 
kenzie fuppofes  that  Pafquier,  the  French  lawyer  and  antiquary,  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  feats  performed  in 
arts  as  well  as  in  arms  by  Crichton.  This  is  one  of  the  groffeft  errors  in  biography  which  has  occurred  to 
me  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading  :  and  it  is  an  error  which  I  perceive  is  gaining  ground  daily,  and  bids  fair  in 
alhort  time  to  be  received  as  an  indifputable  truth. 

i(  The  error  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  following  circumftance  :  Dr  Mackenzie  had  never  read  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Pafquier  intitled  Recherches  de  la  France  ;  what  he  quotes  concerning  the  wonderful  young  man 
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Crkhton.  ground.  Indeed,  if  the  flory  of  Crich ton's  exploits  at 
Paris  had  been  true,  no  man  was  more  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  them  than  Stephen  Pafquier,  who 
lived  at  that  time,  and  who  would  be  fond  enough  of 
recording  tranfactions  fb  extraordinary.  It  may  far- 
ther be  obferved,  that  Thuanus,  who  was  likewife  a 
contemporary,  and  who  in  his  own  life  is  very  particu- 
lar in  what  relates  to  learned  men,  makes  no  mention 
of  Crich  ton.  The  only  authority  for  his  having  ever 
refidedin  France  at  all  (Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  except- 
ed) is  that  of  Dr  John  Johnlbn,  who  fays  Caliia  pec- 
tus excolit.  But  this  amounts  to  no  proof  of  the-truth 
of  the  tranfactions  related  by  Urquhart.  The  whole 
which  can  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  Crichton,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels,  might  make  fome  flay  in  France 
for  the  purpofe  of  improvement.  Even  this,  however, 
doth  not  agree  with  the  narration  of  Imperialis,  who 
informs  us,  that  when  troubles  arofe  in  Scotland  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  and  queen  Mary  fell  into  fo  many 
calamities,  Crichton  was  fent  by  his  father  directly 
from  that  country  to  Venice  as  a  place  of  fecurity. 

'l  It  is  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  produced  no  authorities  in 
fupport  of  his  furpriling  narrations.  But  this  defect, 
Sir  John  thinks,  is  fupplied  in  the  life  of  Crichton 
which  is  given  in  Mr  Pennant's  Tour.  I  am  under  the 
neceility  of  faying,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 
The  article  in  Pennant  was  not  drawn  up  by  that  in- 
genious and  learned  gentleman,  but  is  the  tranfcript  of 
a  pamphlet,  that  was  printed  fome  year's  ago  at  Aber- 
deen ;  and  which  pamphlet  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
publication, with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  of  the  Life 
of  Crichton  written  by  Mackenzie.  It  doth  not, 
therefore,  furnifh  a  fingle  additional  teftirnony  in  con- 
firmation of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  ilories,  excepting 
in  the  miftaken  inftance  from  Pafquier.  In  other  re- 
fp«cts  it  only  borrows  facts  from  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart, without  eflablifhing  them  upon  frefh  proofs.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  earlier  biographers  of  Crichton 
had  no  knowledge  of  mofl  of  the  tranfactions  enlarged 
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upon    by  this   extravagant  writer;    for  if  they  had  Crichton. 

known  them,  they  would  have  been  eagerly  difpofed  to  ' v 

relate  them,  and  to  do  it  with  every  circumftance  of 
exaggeration.  How  much  this  wa«  the  character  of 
Thomas  Dempfter,  with  regard  to  his  own  country- 
men, is  fufficiently  underiLood,  and  hath  frequently 
been  remarked;  and  yet  his  account  of  Crichton  is 
uncommonly  modefl,  compared  with  thofe  of  fuc- 
ceeding  authors.  The  extravagance  of  Imperialis  in 
refpect  to  Crichton  has  already  appeared.  There  Items 
indeed  to  have  been  an  univerfal  tendency  in  the  wri- 
ters of  this  young  Scotfman's  life  to  produce  wonder 
and  aftonifhment.  Mackenzie  remaiks,  that  Imperia- 
lis could  not  but  know  the  truth  of  all,  or  at  leaft  of 
moil  of,  the  things  he  has  related  concerning  Crichton, 
iince  lie  lived  upon  the  places  in  which  they  were  tran- 
facted,  and  had  them  from  an  eye  and  ear-witnefs,  even 
his  own  father.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  Imperialist  Mufeinu  Hiftoricum  was  not  publifhed 
till  1640,  nearly  iixty  years  after  the  events  recorded 
by  him  happened  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
information  he  derived  from  his  father  was  probably 
very  imperfect.  Imperialis  the  elder  was  not  born  till 
1568,  and  confequently  was  only  thirteen  years  old 
when  Crichton  difplayed  his  talents  at  Padua.  \\  hat 
real  dependence,  therefore,  could  there  be  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  account  given  by  a  youth  of  that  age  ? 
He  could  only  relate,  and  perhaps  from  inadequate  in- 
telligence, the  things  which  were  talked  of  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Belides,  his  authority  is  appealed  to  for 
no  more  than  a  fingle  fact,  and  that  a  doubtful  one, 
fince  it  does  not  accord  with  Manutius's  narrative  : 
and  who  ever  heard  of  the  famous  philofopher  Arcan- 
gelus  Mercenarius  ? 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  fome  flight  cir- 
cumftances  excepted,  neither  Dempfler  nor  Imperialis 
have  produced  any  evidences  of  Crichton's  extraor- 
dinary abilities  behdes  thofe  which  are  recorded  by 
the  younger  Aldus  Manutius.  He  therefore  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  living  authority  upon  the  fub- 

jeet. 


is  taken  from  a  Latin  abridgement  of  that  work  ;  he  refers  to  Step/7.  Pafch.  Difquif.  lib.  v.  cap.  23.  and  he 
gives  his  quotation  in  Latin  ;  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr  Mackenzie  had  ever  heard  of  the  original 
work.  Now  Pafquier,  inftead  of  faying  that  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wonders  exhibited  by  Crichton,  fays, 
in  the  molt  unequivocal  terms,  that  what  he  relates  was  taken  <  from  a  manufcript  which  was  occauonally 
ufed  by  him,'  (d'un  llvre  ecrita  la  main  dont'je  w£  aide  felon  les  occurrences).  And  he  adds,  '  I  will  reprefent  the 
Itory  in  its  own  fimple  garb,  without  any  artificial  colouring,  fo  that  my  readers  may  be  the  more  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  it.'  (vous  reprefentant  cette  hiftoire  enfafnnplicitefansy  apporter  aucun  fard  pour  ce  que  vous y  ad- 
joufteres  plus  de  foy).  He  then  tranferibes  the  narrative  from  the  MS.  which  places  the  appearance  of  this 
phenomenon  in  the  year  1445,  a  full  century  before  the  birth  of  our  Crichton.  See  Rechsrches  de  la  France; 
lib.  vi.  c.  38,  39. 

«  Dr  Mackenzie,  although  he  had  not  read  the  original  of  Pafquier,  appears  to  have  read  an  author  who 
quotes  the  fame  flory:  '  The  learned  M.  du  Launoy  (fays  he),  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  College  of  Navarre, 
finding  the  hiilory  of  this  difpute  recorded  in  a  MS.  Hiflory  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  the  like  account 
of  a  Spaniard  in  Trithemius,  confounds  the  two  together,  and  robs  our  author  of  the  glory  of  this  action,  and 
places  it  in  the  year  1445;  whereas  it  fhould  be  in  the  year  1571.'  This  charge  of  robbery  is  lingular 
enough. 

"  Let  me  only  add,  that  Pafquier  tranferibes  fome  verfes  written  by  George  Chaflelain,  a  French  poet  ia 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  which  allude  to  the  fame  flory ;  and  that  Pafquier  himfelf  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1528,  pafTed  his  life  in  that  city,,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  pleader  in  1571  ;  fo  that  it 
is  impoflible  the  feats  of  Crichton,  had  they  been  really  performed  at  Paris,  could  have  been  unknown  to  him, 
and  mofl  improbable  that,  knowing  them,  he  would  have  omitted  to  mention  them;  for,  in  the  fame  lib.  iv. 
c.  39.  he  is  at  pains  to  produce  examples  of  great  proficiency,  difplayed  by  men  in  a  much  humbler  ran£  of/ 
life  than  that  of  philofophers  and  public  difputants.  I  am,  &c." 
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Crichton.  ject.  Manutius  was  contemporary  with  Crichtoii;  he 
was  clofcly  connected  with  him  in  friendfhip  ;  and  he 
relates  fcveral  things  on  his  own  perfonal  knowledge. 
He  is  a  pofitive  and  undoubted  witnefs  with  refpect  to 
our  young  Scotfman's  intellectual  and  literary  exer- 
tions at  Venice  and  Padua  ;  and  from  him  it  is  that 
our  account  of  them  is  given  above.  Neverthelefs, 
even  Aldus  Mamuius  is  to  be  read  with  fome  degree 


great  prefent  admiration,  and  high  expectations  with    Critclion 
regard  to  his  future  attainments.     He  appears  to  have         || 
had  a  fine  perfon,  to  have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  ex-  Crim-Tar- 
ercifes,  to  have  poffelfed  a  peculiar  facility  in  learning       tars- 
languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick  and 
retentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power  of 
declamation,  a  fluency  of  fpeech,  and  a  readintfs  of  re- 
ply.    His  knowledge,  likewife,  was  probably  very  nn- 


of  caution.     Dedications  are  apt  to  aflame  the  ftyle     common  for  his  years  ;  and  this,  in  conjunction  with 


of  exaggeration,  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  Manutius's 
dedication  of  the  Paradoxa  Ciceronis  to  Crichton.  in 
addition  to  the  general  language  of  fueh  addreffes, 
he  might  be  carried  too  far  by  his  affection  for  his 
friend,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  great :  nor 
was  the  younger  Aldus  eminent  for  fteadinefs  and 
confiftency  of  character.  It  is  even  faid  that  by  his 
imprudencies  he  fell  into  contempt  and  mifery.  Eut 
independently  of  any  conliderations  of  this  kind,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  Manutius's  narrative,  previouiiy 
to  Crichton's  arrival  at  Venice,  could  not  be  derived 
from  perfonal  knowledge.  For  that  part  of  it  (which 
is  fufliciently  erroneous)  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
Crichton  himfelf.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  whole  of  the  difputations 


his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  mine  in  public  dif- 
putation.  But  whether  his  knowledge  and  learning 
were  accurate  or  profound,  may  juftly  be  queftioned  ; 
and  it  may  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
avifen  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the 
literary  world.  It  will  always  be  reflected  upon  with  re- 
gret, that  his  early  and  untimely  death  prevented  this 
matter  from  being  brought  to  the  tefl  of  experiment." 
From  the  portraits  which  remain  of  Crichton,  it 
appears  that  in  his  face  and  form  he  was  beautiful 
and  elegant,  and  that  his  body  and  limbs,  though  not 
mufcular  or  athletic,  were  w7ell  proportioned,  and  fit- 
ted for  feats  of  agility.  The  following  catalogue  of 
Crichton's  works  is  given  by  Dempfter  :  i.  Odx  ad 
Laureutium  Maffamplu'res.  i.Laudes  Patavinze ,  Gormen 


which  were  held  at  Padua;   for  fpcaking  of  his  young  extempore efiufum,  cumin  Jacobi MoyfiiCornelii domo ex- 

friend's  praife  of  ignorance,  he  relates,  that  thofe  who  perimentum  ingenii  coram  tota  Academiec  jrequentia,  von 

were  prefent  told  him  afterwards  how  much  they  were  fine  multomvi  fin pore ,  faceret \  3.  Ignorationis  Laudatio, 

(track  with  that  oration.      However,  at  the  other  dif-  exte?nporaleThcmaibidemredditum,pojl fexhorarum dij- 

putation,  which  lafted  three  days,  Manutius  feems  ccr-  putatioues,  ut  pra-fentes  fonmia  potius  fovsre  qua?n  rem  fe 

tainly  to  have  attended  ;  for  he  concludes  his  accounts  vcramvidere  affirmarint,  ait  Manutius.    4.  De  appulfu 

of  it  with  faying,  that  he  was  not  only  the  advifer  fuoVe?ietias.  $.Oda:  ad  Aidwn  Manutium.  6.  Epijlola 

but  the  fpectator   of   Crichton's  Wonderful    contefts.  ad  Diverfos.   7.  Prafationes  folemr.es  in  omnes Sciential 


It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  dedication,  that  his 
extraordinary  abilities  were  not  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged and  admired.  Some  there  were  who  detracted 
from  them,  and  were  difpleafed  with  Manutius  for  fo 
warmly  fupporting  his  reputation. 

"  As  to  the  real  caufe  and  manner  of  our  young 
Scotfman's  death,  both  of  them  ftill  remain  in  fome 
degree  of  obfeurity.  That  he  was  killed  in  a  ren- 
counter at  the  carnival  at  Mantua,  is  tefliried  by  too 
many  authors  to  be  reafonably  doubted.  But  whether 
there  was  that  particular  malignity  on  the  part  of  Vin- 
cenzo  di  Gonzago,  which  is  commonly  afcribed  to 
him,  may  be  confidcred  as  uncertain. 

"  One  important  method  yet  remains  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  Crichton's 
genius,  and  that  is  from  a  perufal  of  the  four  poems 
of  his  which  are  ftill  preferved.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared,  that  thefe  will  not  exhibit  him  in  a  very  high 
point  of  view.  Some  fancy,  perhaps,  maybe  thought 
to  be  difplayed  in  the  longeft  of  his  poems,  which  was 
written  on  occafion  of  his  approach  to  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice.    He  there  reprefents  a  Naiad  as  riling  up  before 


facras  et  prophanas  8.  Judicium  de  Philofophis.  9.  Er- 
rorcs  Ariftctcils.  10.  Arma  an  Liters  prafiant.  Con- 
troverfia  oratorio,  ir.  Refutatio  Mathematicorum.  12. 
A  Comedy  in  the  Italian  language. 

CPvICK,  among  farriers,  is  when  a  horfe  cannot 
turn  his  neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore 
right,  infomuch  that  he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the 
ground  without  great  pain. 

CRICKET,  in  zoology.     See  Grylxus. 

Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  exercife  or  game, 
with  bats  and  a  ball. 

Mole  Cricket.     See  Gryllotalpa. 

CPvICKLADE,  a  borough-town  of  Wiltfhirr, 
fituated  on  the  river  Ifis,  about  26  miles  fouth-weii  of 
Oxford.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
Long;  r.  5,'.  N.  Lat.  51.  35. 

CRICOAFiYTANOJDvEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  mufcles  of  the  larvnx.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  116. 

CRICOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the  la- 
rynx, called  alfo  the  annular  cartilage.  It  occupies  the 
loweft  part  by  way  of  bafe  to  the  reft  of  the  cartilages, 


.  him  ;  and,  by  the  order  of  the  Mufes  and  of  Minerva,     and  to  tie  lower  part  of  it  the  afpera  arteria  adheres. 

See  Anatomy,  7' abie  of  the  mufcles. 
^  CPJCOTHYROIDiEUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
five  proper  mufcles  of  the  larynx.     Ibid. 

CRIM-TARTARS,  a  people  of  Afia,  fo  called 
becaufe  they  originally  came  from  Crimea.  They 
rove  from  place  to  place  in  fearch  of  paftures,  their 
houfes  being  drawn  on  carts.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  about  Aftrachan,  to  which  place  they  flock 
in  the  winter-time  ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  city  :  for  this  reafon,  they  erect  huts  up  and 

dowfi 


directing  him  how  to  proceed.  But  this  is  a  fen-D 
ment  which  fo  eafily  prefents  itfelf  to  a  claffical  reader, 
that  it  can  fcarcely  be  conlidered  as  deferving  the 
name  of  a  poetical  invention.  The  three  other  poems 
of  Crichton  have  ftill  Ufs  to  recommend  them.  Indeed 
his  verfes  will  not  ftand  the  teft  of  a  rigid  examination 
even  with  regard  to  quantity. 

"  What  then  is  the  opinion  which  on  rite  whole  we 
are  to  form  of  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  a  youth  of  fuch  lively  parts  as  excited 
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Criat, 

Crime  and 

Punifti- 

ment. 


down  in  the  open  fields  ;  which  are  made  either  of 
bull-rufnes  or  reeds,  being  about  12  feet  in  diameter, 
of  a  round  form,  and  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let  out 
the  fmoke.  Their  fuel  is  turf  or  cow-dung ;  and,  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  cover  the  hut  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  fometimes  pafs  feveral  days  without 
fUrring  out.  They  are  generally  of  fmall  ftature> 
with  large  faces,  little  eyes,  and  of  an  olive  complec- 
tion.  The  men  are  generally  fo  wrinkled  in  their 
faces,  that  they  look  like  old  women.  Their  com- 
mon food  is  fifh  dried  in  the  fun,  which  ferves  them 
inftead  of  bread  ;  and  they  eat  the  rlefh  of  horfes  as 
well  as  camels.  Their  drink  is  water  and  milk,  -efpe- 
cialiy  mares  milk,  which  they  carry  about  in  nafty 
leathern-bags.  Their  garments  are  of  coarfe  grey 
cloth,  with  a  loofe  mantle  made  of  a  black  Iheep's 
fkin,  and  a  cap  of  the  fame.  The  women  are  clothed 
in  white  linen,  with  which  likewife  they  drefs  their 
heads,  hanging  a  great  many  Mufcovian  pence  about 
them ;  and  there  is  likewife  a  hole  left  to  ftick 
feathers  in.  As  for  their  religion,  they  are  a  fort 
of  Mahometans ;  bat  do  not  coop  up  their  women 
like  the  Turks. 

Crim-tartary,  or  Crimea.     See  Crimea. 

CRIME  and  Punishment.  The  difcuilion  and 
admeasurement  of  crimes  and  punifhments  forms  in 
«very  country  the  code  of  criminal  law;  or,  as  it  is 
more  ufuilly  denominated  in  England,  the  doctrine  of 
the  pleas  of  the  a  own  :  fo  called,  becaufe  the  king,  in 
whom  centres  the  majefty  of  the  whole  community,  is 
fuppofed  by  the  law  to  be  the  perfon  injured  by  every 
infraction  of  the  public  rights  belonging  to  that  com- 
munity ;  and  is  therefore  in  all  cafes  the  proper  profe- 
eutor  for  every  public  offence. 

The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  jurifprudence, 
which  teaches  the  nature,  extent,  and  degrees  of 
every  crime,  and  adjufts  to  it  its  adequate  and  neceffary 
penalty,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  ftate.  For  no  rank  or  elevation  in  life, 
nouprightnefs  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  circumfpeclion 
of  conduct,  fhould  tempt  a  man  to  conclude,  that  he 
may  not  at  fomc  time  or  other  be  deeply  interefted  in 
thefe  refearches.  The  infirmities  of  the  belt  among 
us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  paffions  of  others,  the 
inftabiiity  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  numberlefs  un^ 
fovefeen  events  which  the  compafs  of  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  will  teach  ns  (upon  a  moment's  reflection),  that 
to  know  with  precision  what  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  forbidden,  and  the  deplorable  ronfequences  to 
which  a  wilful  difobedience  may  expofe  us,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  univerfal  concern. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal 
law,  ought  alfo  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature in  properly  forming  and  enforcing  it.  It 
mould  be  founded  upon  principles  that  are  permanent, 
uniform,  and  univerfal;  and  always  conf>rmable  to 
the  dilates  of  truth  andjuftice,  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind  :  though  it 
fometimes  (provided  there  be  no  tranfgreflion  of  thefe 
eternal  bounderles)  may  be  modified,  narrowed,  or 
enlarged,  according  to  the  local  or  occaiional  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  ftate  which  it  is  meant  to  govern.  And 
yet,  cither  f-om  a  want  of  attention  to  thefe  prin- 
ciples in  the  firfl  concoflion  of  the  liws,  and  adopting 
m  their  ftead  the  impetuous  dictates  of  avarice^  ambi- 
Vol.  V. 
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don,  and  revenge  ;  from  retaining  the  difcofd?.nt  pc-  Criiveand 
litical  regulations,  which  fucceflive  conquerors  or  iac-  Punilh- 
tions  have  eftablifhed,  in  the  various  revolutions  of  gc- 
verment  ;  from  giving  a  lafting  efficacy  to  fanctions 
that  were  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  made  (as 
lord  Bacon  expreifes  it)  merely  upon  the  (pur  of  the 
occaiion  ;  or  f roan,  laftly,  too  haflily  employing  fuch 
means  as  are  greatly  diiproportionate  to  their  eud,  in 
order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fome  very  prevalent 
offence;  from  fome,  or  from  all,  of  thefe  caufes  it 
hath  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  conn- 
try  of  Europe  more  rude  and  imperfect  than  the  civil. 
We  fhall  not  here  enter  into  any  minute  enquiries 
concerning  the  local  conftitutions  of  other  nations;  the 
inhumanity  and  miftaken  policy  of  which  have  been 
fufficiently  pointed  out  by  ingenious  writers  of  their 
own*.  But  even  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  crown-  *  As  Faroit 
law  is  with  juftice  fuppofed  to  be  more  nearly  ad-  Montef- 
vanced  to  perfection  ;  where  crimes  are  more  accu-  qu»eu,Mar- 
rately  defined,  and  penalties  lefs  uncertain  and  ar-  qm.s  ?ec" 
bitrary  ;  where  all  accufations  are  public,  and  tri-  ' 
als  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  where  torture  is  un- 
known, and  every  delinquent  is  judged  by  fuch  of  his 
equals,  againft  whom  he  can  form  no  exception,  nor 
even  a  perfonal  dillike  ; — even  there  we  mail  occafion- 
ally  find  room  to  remark  fome  particulars  that  feem 
to  want  revifion  and  amendment.  Thefe  have  chief- 
ly arifen  from  too  fcrupulous  an  adherence  to  fome 
rules  of  the  ancient  common  law,  where  the  reafons 
have  ceafed  upon  which  thofe  rules  were  founded  ;  from 
not  repealing  fuch  of  the  old  penal  laws  as  are  either 
obfolete  or  abfurd  ;  and  from  too  little  care  and  atten- 
tion in  framing  and  palling  new  ones.  The  enacting 
of  penalties  to  which  a  whole  nation  fliall  be  fubject, 
ought  not  to  be  left,  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  the 
paffions  or  inter  efts  of  a  few,  who  upon  temporary 
motives  may  prefer  or  fupport  fuch  a  bill  ;  but  be 
calmly  and  maturely  conlidered  by  perfons  who  know 
what  provifions  the  laws  have  already  made  to  reme- 
dy the  mifchief  complained  of,  who  can  from  expe- 
rience forefec  the  probable  confequences  of  thofe 
which  are  now  propofed,  and  who  will  judge  without 
paffion  or  prejudice  how  adequate  they  are  to  the  evil. 
It  is  never  ufual  in  the  houfe  of  peers  even  to  read  a 
private  bill  which  may  affect  the  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual, without  firft  referring  it  to  fome  of  the  learn- 
ed judges,  and  hearing  their  report  thereon.  And 
furely  equal  precaution  is  neceMary,  when  laws  are 
ro  be  eftablifhed,  which  may  affect  the  property,  the 
liberty,  and  perhaps  even  the  lives,  of  thoufands.  Had 
fuch  a  reference  taken  place,  it  is  impoffible  that  in 
the  18th  century  it  could  ever  have  been  made  a  ca- 
pital crime,  to  break  down  (however  malicioudy)  the 
mound  of  a  fifhpond,  whereby  any  fifh  fliall  efcape ; 
or  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree  in  an  orchard.  Were 
even  a  committee  appointed  but  once  in  an  hundred 
years  to  revife  the  criminal  law,  it  could  not  have  con- 
tinued to  this  hour  a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  be  feen  for  one  month  in  the  company  of  perfons 
who  call  themfelves  or  are  called  Egyptian*. 

It  is  true,  that  thefe  outrageous    penalties,    being 
fcldom  or  never  inflicted,   are  hardly  known  to  be  the 
kw  by   the  public  ;   but   that  rather  aggravates  the 
mifchief,  by  laying  o  fnare  for  the  unwary.     Yet  they  Blartf. 
cannot   but  occur  10  the  obfervslion  of  airy   one,  who  Comment. 
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Crime  and  hath  undertaking  the  talk  of  examining  the  great  out- 
Punifh-     Hues  of  our  law,  and  tracing  Lhem  up  to  their  prin- 
ciples ,   and  it  is  the  duty  of  fuch  a  one  to  hint  them 
with   decency    to  thole   whole    abilities   and   fictions 
enable  them  to  apply  the  remedy.     Proceed  we  now 


merit. 


affords   room   for  a   private  compenfation  alfo  :    and  Crime  and 
herein  the  difiinction  of  crimes  from  civil  injuries  is     Punifti- 
very  apparent.      For  inftance  ;  in  the  cafe  of  battery, 
or  beating  another,  the  aggreffor  may  be  indicted  tor 
this  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  for  difturbing  the  public 


merit. 


to  coniider  (in  the  firft  place)  the  general  nature  of  peace,  and  be  puniihed  criminally   by  fine  and  impri 

erwies.  ■  fonment  :  and  the  party  beaten  may  alio  have  his  pri- 

I.  A  crime,  or  mifdemeanour,  is  an  act  committed,  vate  remedy  by  action  of  trefpafs  for  the  irjury,  which 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbid-  he  in  particular  fu Mains,  and  recover  a  civil  fatisfaction 
ding  or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition  com-  in  damages.  So  alfo,  in  cafe  of  a  public  nuifance, 
prehends  both  crimes  and  mifdemeanours;  which,  pro-  as  digging  a  ditch  acrofs  a  highway,  this  is  punifhable 
perly  fpeaking,  are  mere  fynonymous  terms  :  though  by  indictment,  as  a  common  offence  to  the  whole 
in  common  nfage,  the  word  "  crimes"  is  made  to  de-  kingdom,  and  all  hismajeMy's  fnbjecls  :  but  if  any  in- 
nate iuch  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro-  dividual  fuftains  any  fpecial  damage  thereby,  as  la- 
cious  dye  ;  while  fmaller  faults,  and  omiffions  of  le/s  ming  his  horfe,  breaking  his  carnage,  or  the  like, 
confequence,  are  comprized  under  the  gentler  name  of  the  offender  may  be  compelled  to  make  ample  fatif- 
"  mifdemeanours"  only.  faction,  as  well  for  the  private  injury  as  for  the  public 

The  diltindion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of  wrong. 
crimes  and   mifdemeanours  from  civil  injuries,  feems         II.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in  ge- 

principally  to  coniiit  in  this  :  that  private  wrongs,  or  neral  being    thus  ascertained   and  diftinguifhed,    we 

civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  general  na- 

eivil  rights  which  belong   to  individuals,  conlidered  tine  of  punifhments :   Which  are  evils  or  inconvenien- 


merely  as  individuals  ;  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  pub- 
lic rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community,  con- 
iidered  as  a  community,  in  its  focial  aggregate  capaci- 
ty. As  if  i  detain  a  field  from  another  man,  to  which 
the  law  has  givin  him  a  right,  this  is  a  civil  injury,  and 
not  a  crime  ;  for  here  only  the  right  of  an  individual  is 
concerned,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the  public  which  of 
us  is  in  poffellion  of  the  land  :  but  treafon,  murder, 
and  robbery,  are  properly  ranked  among  crimes  ;  fince, 


ces  confequent  upon  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  ;  be- 
ing devifed,  denounced,  and  indicted  by  human  laws, 
in  confequence  of  difobedience  or  mifbehaviour  in 
thofe,  to  regulate  whofe  conduct  fuch  laws  were  re- 
fpectively  made.  And  herein  we  will  briefly  confi- 
der the  power,  the  end,  and  the  meafure,  of  human 
punilhment. 

1.  As  to  the  power  of  human  punilhment,  or  the 
right  of  the  temporal  legiflator  to  inflict  difcretionary 
penalties  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.     It  is  clear,  Blaclf. 


befides  the  injury   done  to  individuals,  they  Mrike   at     that  the  right  of  punching  crimes  againM  the  law  of  Comment . 


the  very  being  of  fociety ;   which  cannot  poflibly  fub 
lift,  where  actions  of  this  fort  are   fuffered  to  efcape 
with  impunity . 

In  all  cafes  the  crime  includes  an  injury  :  every  pub- 
lic offence  is  alfo  a  private  wrong,  andfomewhat  more  ; 
it  affects  the  individual,  and  it  likewifeaffects  the  com- 
munity. Thus  treafon  in  imagining  the  king's  death, 
involves  in  it  confpiracy  againft  an  individual,  which 
is  alfo  a  civil  injury  :  but  as  this  fpecies  of  treafon  in 
its  confluences  principally  tends  to  the  diffolution  of 
government,  and  the  deftruction  thereby  of  the  order 
and  peace  of  fociety,  this  denominates  it  a  crime  of 
the  higheft  magnitude.  Murder  is  an  injury  to  the 
life  of  an  individual  ;  but  the  law  of  fociety  conliders 
principally  the  lofs  which  the  Mate  fuMains  by  be- 
ing  deprived  of  a  member,  and  the  pernicious  ex- 
antple  thereby  fet,  for  others  to  do  the  like.  Rob- 
bery may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  view  :  it  is  an  in- 
jury to  private  property  ;  but,  were  that  all,  a  civil 


nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is  in  a  Mate  of  mere 
nature,  vefted  in  every  individual.  For  it  mu ft  be 
vefted  in  fomebody  ;  otherwife  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  were  empowered 
to  put  them  in  execution  :  and  if  that  power  is  vefted 
in  any  one,  it  muft  alfo  be  vefted  in  all  mankind  ; 
fince  all  are  by  nature  equal.  Whereof  the  firM  mur- 
derer Cain  was  fo  fenfible,  that  we  find  him  expref- 
finghis  apprehenfions,  that  whoever  mould  find  him 
would  flay  him.  In  a  Mate  of  fociety  this  right  is 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the  fovereign  power  ; 
whereby  men  areprevented  from  being  judges  in  their 
own  caufes,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go- 
vernment was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  power 
therefore  individuals  had  of  punifhing  offences  againM 
the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now  veMed  in  the  magi- 
Mrate  alone  ;  who  bears  the  fword  of  juMice  by  the 
confent  of  the  whole  community.  And  to  this  pre- 
cedent natural  power  of  individuals  muM  be  referred 


fatisfaction  in  damages  might  atone  for  it  ;   the  public     that  right,  which  fome  have  argued  to  belong  to  eve 
mifchief  is  the  thing,  for  the  prevention  of  which  our     ry  Mate   (though,  in  fact,  never  exercifed  by  any), 


laws  have  made  it  \  capital  offence.  In  thefe  grofs 
and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is  fwallowed 
up  in  the  public  :  we  feldom  hear  any  mention  made 
of  fatisfaction  to  the  individual  ;  the  fatisfaction  to  the 
community  being  fo  very  great.  And  indeed,  as  the 
public  crime  is  not  otherwife  avenged  than  by  forfei- 
ture of  life  and  property,  it  is  impoflible  afterwards 
to  make  any  reparation  for  the  private  wrong  ;  which 
ean  only  he  had  from  the  body  or  goods  of  the  ag- 
greffor. But  there  are  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature, 
in  which  the  public  punifhment  is  not  fo  fevere,  but  it 


of  punifhing  not  only  their  own  fubjects,  but  alfo  fo- 
reign embaffadors,  even  with  death  itfelf;  in  cafe 
they  have  offended,  not  indeed  againM  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  country,  but  againM  the  divine  laws  of 
nature,  and  become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives 
for  their  guilt. 

As  to  offences  merely  againM  the  laws  of  fociety, 
which  are  only  mala  prohibit  a,  and  rot  mala  in  Je  ; 
the  temporal  magiMrate  is  alfo  empowered,  to  inflict 
coercive  penalties  for  fuch  tranfgreffion  :  and  this  by 
the  confent  of  individuals  ;  who,  in  forming  focietfrs 
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■Crime  and  did  either  tacitly  or  exprefsly  hived  the  fovereign 
Punifti-  power  with  a  right  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcin  r 
obedience  to  them  when  made,  by  exercifing,  upoa 
their  nou-obfervance,  feverities  adequate  to  the  evil. 
The  lawfulnefs  therefore  of  punifliing  filch  criminals  is 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  cue  law  by  which 
they  fuffer  was  made  by  their  own  confent  ;  it  is  a  part 


mem . 


illudrious  princeffes  have,  throughout  their  vvhok  ad-  Crime  and 
minidration,  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  :  and  the  lJ«Ji  I  - 
latter  has,  upon  full  perfuaiion  oi  its  being  uftkis,  nay 
even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  abolifhi,  g  it  entire- 
ly throughout  her  extenlive  dominions,  But  indeed, 
were  capital  punifhments  proved  by  experience  to  Le 
a  lure  and  effectual  remedy,  that  would  not  prove  the 


of  the  original  contract  into  which  they  entered,  when     neceffity   (upon  which  the  juftice   and  propriety  dc 


firft  they  engaged  in  fociety  ;  it  was  calculated  for,  and 
has  long  contributed  to,  their  own  fecurity. 

This  right  therefore,  being  thus  conferred  by  uni- 
verfal  confent,  gives  to  the  date  exactly  the  fame 
power,  and  no  more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each 
individual  member  had  naturally  over  himfelf  or  o- 
thers.  Which  has  occalioncd  fome  to  doubt,  how  far 
a  human  legislature  ought  to  inflict  capital  punifnments 
for  poiitive  otfences  :  offences  againfl  the  municipal  law 
only,  and  not  againd  the  law  of  nature ;  iince  no  in- 
dividual has,  naturally,  a  power  of  inflicting  death  upon 
himfelf  or  others  for  actions  in  themfelves  indifferent. 
With  regard  to  offences  ma/a  hi  fe,  capital  punifn- 
ments are  in  fome  indances  inflicted  by  the  immediate 
command  of  God  himfelf  to  all  mankind  ;  as,  in  the 
caie  of  murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah 
their  common  ancedor  and  reprefentative.  "  Whofo 
"  fheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  fhall  his  blood  be 
"  died. "  In  other  indances  they  are  inflicted  after 
the  example  of  the  Creator,  in  his  poiitive  code  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Jewilh  republic;  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  crime  againd  nature.  But  they  are 
fometimes  inflicted  without  fuch  exprefs  warrant  or 
example,  at  the  will  and  difcretion  of  the  human  le- 
giilatnre :  as  for  forgery,  for  theft,  and  fome  limes  for 
offences  of  a  lighter  kind.  This  practice  is  thus  judi- 
fied  by  that  great  and  good  man  Sir  Matthew  Hale: 
When  offences  grow  enormous,  frequent,  and  dan- 
gerous to  a  kingdom  or  date,  dedructive  or  highly 
pernicious  to  civil  focieties,  and  to  the  great  infecu- 
rity  and  danger  of  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabitants, 
fevere  puniihment  and  even  death  itfelf  is  neceifary 
to  be  annexed  to  laws  in  many  cafes  by  the  pru- 
«  dence  of  lawgivers."  It  is  therefore  the  enormity, 
or  dangerous  tendency,  of  the  crime,  that  alone  can 
warrant  any  earthly  legislature  in  putting  him  to  death 
that  commits  it.  It  is  not  its  frequency  only,  or  the 
difficulty  of  otherwife  preventing  it,  that  will  excufe 
our  attempting  to  prevent  it  by  a  wanton  effufion  of 
human  blood.  For  though  the  end  of  puniihment  is 
to  deter  men  from  offending,  it  never  can  follow  from 
thence,  that  it  is  lawful  to  deter  them  at  any  rate  and 
by  any  means  ;  lince  there  may  be  unlawful  methods 
of  enforcing  obedience  even  to  the  juded  laws.  E- 
very  humane  legiilator  will  be  therefore  extremely 
cautious  of  edablifhing  laws  that  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death,  efpecially  for  (light  offences,  or  fuch  as  are  mere- 
ly pofitive.  He  will  expect  a  better  reafon  for  his 
fo  doing,  than  that  loofe  one  which  generally  is  given ; 
that  it  is  found  by  former  experience  that  no  lighter 
penalty  will  be  effectual.  For  is  it  found  upon  far- 
ther experience,  thai  capital  punifnments  are  more 
effectual  ?  Was  the  vad  territory  of  all  the  Ruflias 
worfe  regulated  under  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
than  under  her  more  fanguinary  predecelTors  ?  Is  it 
now  under  Catherine  II.  lefs  civilized,  lefs  focial,  lefs 
fecure  ?     And  yet  wc  are  allured,  that  neither  of  thefc 
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pend)  of  inflicting  them  upon  all  occasions  when'othcr 
expedients  fail.  It  is  feared  this  reafening  would  ex- 
tend a  great  deal  too  far.  For  indance,  the  damage 
done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is  univer- 
fally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effectual . 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  juft 
for  the  legiilatnre  to  inflict  death  upon  every  obdinate 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  proviiions  of  for- 
mer ftattites.  Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not 
adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  fovereign 
that  thinks  ferioufly  can  never  jullify  fuch  a  law  to  the 
dictates  of  confeience  and  humanity.  To  ihed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow-creature  is  a  matter  that  requires 
the  greated  deliberation,  and  the  fulled  conviction  of 
our  own  authority  :  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God 
to  man  ;  which  neither  he  can  relign,  nor  can  it  be  ta- 
ken from  him,  unlefs  by  the  command  or  permiffion  of 
him  who  gave  it,  either  cxprefsly  revealed,  or  collected 
from  the  laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by  clear  and  indifpu- 
table  demondration. 

We  would  not  be  underdood  to  deny  the  ri^ht  of 
the  legillature  in  any  country  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
by  the  death  of  the  tranfgreflbr,  though  perfons  of 
fome  abilities  have  doubted  it  ;  but  only  to  fugged  a 
few  hints  for  the  coniideration  of  fuch  as  are,  or  may 
hereafter  become,  legiflators.  When  a  qnedion  a- 
rifes,  whether  death  may  be  lawfully  inflicted  for 
this  or  that  tranfgreffion,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws 
mud  decide  it:  and  to  this  public  judgment  or  deci- 
fion  all  private  judgments  mud  fubmit  ;  elfe  there 
is  an  end  of  the  fird  principle  of  all  fociety  and  go- 
vernment. The  guilt  of  blood,  if  any,  mud  lie"  at 
their  doors,  who  mifinterpret  the  extent  of  their  war- 
rant ;  and  not  at  the  doors  of  the  fubject,  who  is 
bound  to  receive  the  interpretations  that  are  given  by 
the  fovereign  power. 

2.  As  to  the  end,  or  final  caufe,  of  human  punifh- 
ments.  This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expia- 
tion for  the  crime  committed  ;  for  that  mud  be  left  to 
the  jud  determination  of  the  Supreme  Being  :  but  as  a 
precaution  againd  future  offences  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  is  effected  three  ways:  either  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  offender  himfelf  ;  for  which  purpofe  all 
corporeal  punifhments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or 
imprifonment,  are  inflicted:  or,  by  deterring  others 
by  the  dread  of  his  example  from  offending  in  the  like 
way,  "  ut  pcena  (as  Tully  expreifes  it)  ad  pat/cos, 
11  metus  ad  o??:ms,  perveniat  ;  which  gives  rife  to  all 
ignominious  punifhments,  and  to  fuch  executions  of 
jultice  as  are  open  and  public  :  or,  laftly,  by  depriving 
the  party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do  future  mii- 
chief ;  which  is  effected  by  either  putting  him  to 
death,  or  condemning  him  to  perpetual  confinement, 
flavery,  or  exile.  The  fame  one  end,  of  preventing 
future  crimes,  is  endeavoured  to  be  anfwered  by  each 
of  thefe  three  fpecies  of  punilhment.  The  public  gains 
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Crime  and  equal  fecurity,  whether  the  offender  himfelf  be  a- 
PunlHi.  mended  by  wholefome  correction,  or  whether  he  be 
ment.  difabled  from  doing  any  farther  harm  :  and  if  the  pe- 
nalty fails  of  both  theie  effects,  as  it  may  do,  ftill  the 
terror  of  his  example  remains  as  a  warning  to  other 
citizens.  The  method,  ho »v  ever,  of  inflicting  punifh- 
inent  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  particu- 
lar piirpofe  it  is  meant  to  ferve,  and  by  no  means  to 
exceed  it:  therefore  the  pains  of  death,  and  perpetual 
difcibility  by  exile,  11a very,  orimprilbnment,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  indicted,  but  when  the  offender  appears  in- 
corrigible :  which  may  be  collected  either  from  a  re- 
petition of  minuter  offences ;  or  from  the  perpetration 
of  fome  one  crime  of  deep  malignity,  which  of  itfelf 
demonilrates  a  difpohtion  without  hope  or  probability 
of  amendment  :  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
the  public  to  defer  the  punifhment  of  fuch  a  criminal 
tili  he  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  perhaps  the 
worlt  of  vilianies. 

3.  As  to  the  meafure  of  human  puniihments.  From 
what  has  been  obferved  in  the  former  articles  we  may 
collect,  that  the  quantity  of  punifhment  can  never  be 
abfolatcly  determined  by  any  ftanding  invariable  rule  : 
but  it  muft  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  legislature 
to  indict  fuch  penalties  as  are  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  nature  and  fociety,  and  fuch  as  appear  to  be  the  beft 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  precaution  againft  fu- 
ture offences. 

Kcnce   it  will  be  evident,  that  what  fome  have  Co 
highly  extolled  for  its  equity,  the  lex  tailonls  or  "  law 
of  retaliation,"  can  never  be  in  all  cafes  an  adequate  or 
permanent  rule  of  punifhment.  In  fome  cafes  indeed  it 
feems  to  be  dictated  by  natural  rcafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  confpiracies  to  do  an  injury,  or  falfe  accufations  of 
the  innocent ;   to  which  we  may  add  that  law  of  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Sicalus,  that  whoever  without  fuflicient    caufe 
was  found  with  any  mortal  poifon  in  his  cuftody,  mould 
himfelfbe  obliged  to  take  it.     But,  in   general,  the 
difference   of  perfons,    place,  time,    provocation,  or 
other  circumftances,  may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  of- 
fence ;   and  in  fuch  cafes  retaliation  can    never  be  a 
proper  meafure  of  jaftice.     If  a  nobleman  ftrikes  a 
peafant,  all  mankind  will  fee,  that  if  a  court  of  juftice 
awards  a  return  of  the  blow,  it   is  more   thanajuft 
■  compenfaiion.     On  the  other  hand,  retaliation   may 
fometimes  be  too  eafy  a  fentence  ;  as,  if  a  man  mali- 
ciou'ly  fhould  put  out  the  remaining  eye  of  him  who 
had  loft  one  before,  it  is  too  flight  a  punifhment  for  the 
maimer  tolofe  only  one  of  his  :   and  therefore  the  law 
of  the  Locrians,  which   demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
■was  in  this  inftancejudicioufly  altered  ;  by  decreeing,  in 
imitation  of  Solon's  laws,  that  he  who  ftruck  out  the 
eye  of  a  one-eyed  man,  mould  lofeboth  his  own  in  re- 
turn,    Belides,  there  are  very  many  crimes,  that  will 
in  no  fnape  admit  of  thefe  penalties,  without  manifeft 
abfurdity  and  wickednefs.     Theft  cannot  be  punifhed 
by  theft,  defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  for- 
gery, adultery  by  adultery,  and  the  like.     And  we 
may  add,  that  thofe  inftances,  wherein  retaliation  ap- 
pears to  be  ufed,  even  by  the  divine  authority,  do  not 
really  proceed  upon  the  rule  of  exact  retribution,  by 
doing  to  the  criminal  the  fame  hurt  he  has  done  to  his 
neighbour,  and  no  more  ;  but  this  correfpondence  be- 
tween the  crime  and  punifhment  is  barely  a  confe- 


quencc  from  fome  other  principle.     Death  is  ordered  Crime  an* 
to  bepunifned  with  death  ;   not  becaufe  one  is  equiva-    Funift- 
knt  to  the  other,  for  that  would  be  expiation,  and  not      ment- 
punifhment.     Nor  is  death  always   an  equivalent  for 
death  :  the  execution  of  a  needy  decrepici  afTafTui  is  a 
poor  fatisfactiou  for  the  death  of  a  nobleman  in  the 
bloom  of  bis  youth,  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends, 
his  honours,  and  his  fortune.     But  the  reafon   upon 
which  this   fentence    is  grounded  feems  to    be,  that 
this  is  the  higheft  penalty  that  man  can   inflict,  and 
tends  molt  to  the  fecurity   of  the   world  :  by   remo- 
ving one  murderer  from  the  earth,  and  fetting  a  dreads 
ful  example  to  deter  others  :   lb  that  even  this  grand 
inuauce  proceeds   upon  other  principles  than  thofe  of 
retaliation.    And  truly,  if  any  meafures  of  punifhment 
is  to  be  taken  from  the   damage  fnftained   by  the  fui> 
ferer,     the  punifhment  ought  rather  to    exceed  than 
equal  the  injury  ;  lince  it  teems  contrary  to  reafon  and 
equity,  that  the  guilty  (if  convicted)   fhould  fuffei  no 
more  than  the  innocent  has  done  before  him  :  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  fullering  of  the  innocent  is  paft  and  irrevo- 
cable, that  of  the  guilty  is  future,  contingent,  and  liable 
to  be  efcaped  or  evaded.     With  regard  indeed  to  crimes 
that  are  incomplete,  which   conliit  merely  in  the  in- 
tention, and  are  not  yret  carried  into  act,  as  coufpira- 
cies  and  the  like  ;  the  innocent  has  a  chance  to  fruftrate 
or    avoid   the  villany,    as  the    confpiraior  has  alio  a 
chance  to  efcape  his  puniihment  :  and  this  may  be  one 
reafon  why  the  isx  talionis  is   more  proper  to  be  in- 
flicted, if  at  all,  for  crimes  that  conlift  in  intention 
than  for  fuch  as  are  carried  into  act.     It  feems  indeed 
confonant  to   natural  reafon,  and  ha?  therefore  been 
adopted  as  a  maxim  by  feveral  theoretical  writers,  that 
the  punifhment  due  to  the  crime  of  which  one  falfely 
accufes  another  fhould  be  inflicted  on  the  perjured  in- 
former.    Accordingly,  when  it  was  once  attempted  to 
introduce  into  England  the  law  of  retaliation,  it  was 
intended  as  a  punifhment  for  fuch  only  as  preferred 
malicious  accufations  againft  others  :  it  being  enacted  by 
ftatute  37  Edw.  III.  c.    18.  that  fuch  as  preferred  any 
fuggeftions  to  the   king's  great  council  fhould  put  in 
fureties  of  taliation  ;   that  is,   to  incur  the  fame  pain 
that  the  other  fhould  have  had,  in    cafe  the  fuggefiion 
were  found  untrue.     But,  after  one  years  experience,, 
this  punifhment  of  taliation  was  rejected,  and  imprifon- 
ment  adopted  in  its  ftead. 

But  though  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that 
there  cannot  be  any  regular  determinate  method  of 
ratingthequantityofpunimmentsforciiir.es,  by  any 
one  uniform  rule  ;  but  they  muft  he  referred  to  the  will 
and  difcretion  of  the  legiflative  power  :  yet  there  are 
fome  general  principles,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumftances of  the  crime,  that  may  be  of  fome  aiultance 
in  allotting  it  an  adequate  punifhment. 

As,  firft,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  it  :  for  the 
greater  and  more  exalted  the  object  of  an  injury  is, 
the  more  care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  injury, 
and  of  courfe  under  this  aggravation  the  punifhirent 
fhould  be  more  fevere.  Therefore  treafon  in  con- 
fpiring  the  king's  death  is  (in  Britain)  punifhed  with 
greater  rigour  than  even  actually  killing  any  pri- 
vate fubjecL  And  yet,  generally,  a  delign  to  tranf- 
grefs  is  not  fo  flagrant  an  enormity  as  the  actual 
completion  of  that  defign.  For  evil,  the  nearer  we 
approach  it,  is  the  more  difagreeable  and  fhocking ; 
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Crime  and  fo  that  it  requires  more  obstinacy  in  wickeduefs   to 
Punifh-    perpetrate  an  unlawful  action,  than  barely  to  eiuer- 


nient.      tajn  t]]e  thought  of  it  :  and   it  is 


an    encouragement 


ment. 


to  repentance  and  reinori*,  even  till  the  lull  itage  of 
any  crime,  that  it  never  is  too  late  to  retract ;  and  that 
if  a  mau  flops  even  here,  it  is  better  for  him  than  if 
he  proceeds :  for  which  reafons  an  attempt  to  rob,  to 
ravilh,  or  to  kill,  is  far  lefs  penal  than  the  actual  rob- 
bery, rape,  or  murder.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  treafonable 
confpiracy,  the  object  whereof  is  the  king's  majefty, 
the  bare  intention  will  defer ve  the  higheit  degree  of 
feverity  ;  not  becaufe  the  intention  is  equivalent  to 
the  ad  itfelf ;  but  becaufe  the  greateft  rigour-  is  no 
more  than  adequate  to  a  treafonable  purpofe  of  the 
heart,  and  there  is  no  greater  left  to  inflict,  upon  the 
act  lal  execution  itfelf. 

Again  :  The  violence  of  pailion,  or  temptation,  may 
fometimes  alleviate  a  crime:  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hunger, 
is  far  more  worthy  of  companion,  than  when  commit- 
ted through  avarice,  or  to  fupply  one  in  luxurious  ex- 
celles.  To  kill  a  man  upon  fudden  and  violent  refent- 
mentislefs  penal  than  upon  cool  deliberate  malice.  The 
age,  education,  and  character,  of  the  offender;  there- 
petition  (or  otherwife)  of  the  offence  ;  the  time,  the 
place,  the  company  wherein  it  was  committed;  all 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  incidents,,  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  the  crime  (a). 

Farther:  As  punishments  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
prevention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reafonable  that 
among  crimes  of  different  natures  thofe  Should  be  molt 
feverely  punifneJ,  which  are  the  moft  destructive  of 
thepablic  fafety  and  happinefs  ;  and,  among  crimes  of 
an  equal  malignity,  thofe  which  a  man  has  the  moft 
frequent  and  eafy  opportunities  of  committing,  which 
cannot  be  fo  ealily  guarded  againft  as  others,  and 
Which  therefore  the  offender  has  the  ftrono-eft  induce- 
inent  to  commit:  according  to  what  Cicero  obferves, 
Eafunt  animadvert  en  da  peccata  maxime,  qua  diffhcUiime 
prxcaventur.  Hence  it  is,  that  for  a  fervant  to  rob  his 
mafter  is  in  more  cafes  capital  than  for  a  ftranger.  If 
a  fervant  kills  his  mafter,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  treafon  ;  in 
another  it  is  only  murder.  To  fteal  a  handkerchief,  or 
other  trifl'e  of  above  the  value  of  twelvcpence,  privately 
from  one's  perfon,  is  made  capital ;  but  to  carry  off  a 
load  of  corn  from  an  open  field,  though  of  fifty  times 
greater  value,  is  punifked  with  tranfportation  only. 
And  in  the  ifland  of  Man  this  rule  was  formerly  carried 
fo  far,  that  to  take  away  an  horfe  or  an  ox  was  there 
no  felony,  but  a  trefpafs,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  in 
that  little  territory  to  conceal  them  or  carry  them  off: 
but  to  fteal  a  pig  or  a  fowl,  which  is  ealily  done,  was 
a  capital  mifdemeanonr,  and  the  orfender  was  punifhed 
with  death. 

Laftly,  as  a  condition  to  the  whole,  we  may  cb- 
ferve,  that  punifhmentsof  unreafonable  feverity,  efpe- 
cially  when  indifcriminately  inflicted,  have  lefs  effect 
in  preventing  crimes,  and  amending  the  manners  of  a 
people,  than  fitch  as-are  more  merciful  in  generrl,  yet 
properly  intermixed  with  due  distinctions  of  feverity. 


It  is  the  fentimeut  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who  feems  Criire  snd 
to  have  well  Itudied  the  fprings  of  human  action,  that     Puniih- 

crimes  are  more  effectually  prevented  by  the  certainty 
than  by  the  feverity  of  punishment,  for  the  exceihve 
feverity  of  laws  (fays  Montefquieu)  hinders  their  exe- 
cution. When  the  punishment  furpaiTcs  all  meafure, 
the  public  will  frequently  prefer  impunity  to  ir.  Thus 
alfo  the  ftatute'i  Mar.  it.  i.  c.  i.  recites  in  its  pre- 
amble, «  that  the  Hate  of  every  king  confifts  more  af- 
furedly  in  the  love  of  the  (abject  towards  their  prince, 
than  in  the  dread  of  laws  made  with  rigorous  pains  ; 
and  that  laws  made  for  the  prefervatiou  of  the  com- 
monwealth without  great  penalties,  are  more  often 
obeyed  and  kept  than  laws  made  with  extreme  punilh- 
ments." Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nation  if  the  fub- 
fequent  practice  of  that  deluded  princefs  in  matters  of 
religion,  had  been  correfpondent  to  thefe  fentiments 
of  herfelf  and  parliament  in  matters  of  ftate  and  go- 
vernment !  We  may  further  obferve,  that  fanguinary 
laws  are  a  bad  fymptom  of  the  diftemper  of  any  ftate, 
or  at  lead  of  its  weak  constitution.  The  laws  of  the 
Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  iece vmpri, 
were  full  of  cruel  punishments :  the  Porcian  law,  which 
exempted  all  citizens  from  fentence  of  death,  Silently 
abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  republic  flou- 
rished :.  under  the  emperors  fevere  punifhments  were 
revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

Ir  is,  moreover,  abfurd  and  impolitic  to  spply  the 
fame  punifliment  to  crimes  of  different  malignity.  A 
multitude  of  fanguinary  laws  (bolides  the  doubt  that 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 
them)  do  likewife  prove  a  manifeft  defect  either  in  the 
willlom  of  the  legislative,  or  the  Strength  of  the  exe- 
cmive,  power.  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  govern- 
ment, and  argues  a  want  of  folid  Skill,  to  apply  the 
fame  univerfal  remedy,  xh^ultmiumfuppl'tcium,  to  every 
cafe  of  difficulty.  It  is,  it  inn  it  be  owned,  much  eafer 
to  extirpate  than  to  amend  mankind  ;  yet  that  magi- 
ftrate  muft  be  efteemed  both  a  weak  and  a  cruel  fur- 
geon,  who  cms  off  every  limb  which  through  igno- 
rance or  indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to  cure.  It  1  as 
been  therefore  ingeniously  propofed,  that  in  every  flate 
a  fcale  of  crimes  Should  be  formed,  with  a  correspond- 
ing fcale  of  punifhments,  defcending  from  the  greateft 
to  the  leaSt.  But  if  that  be  too  romantic  an  idea,  yet 
at  leaft  a  .wife  legislator  will  mark  the  principal  divi- 
iions,  and  not  aifrgn  penalties  of  the  fir  it  degree  to  of- 
fences of  an  inferior  rank.  Where  men  fee  no  distinc- 
tion made  in  the  nature  and  gradations  of  punishment, 
the  generality  will  be  led  to  conclude  there  is  no  di- 
stinction in  the  guilt.  Thus  in  France  the  punishment 
of  robbery,  either  with  or  without  murder,  is  the  fame : 
hence  it  is,  that  though  perhaps  they  are  therefore 
fibject  to  fewer  robberies,  yet  they  never  rob  tut 
they  alfo  murder.  In  China  murderers  are  cut  to  pie- 
ces, and  robbers  not :  hence  in  that  country  they  never 
murder  on  the  highway,  though  they  often  rob.  And 
in  Britain,  be  fides  the  additional  terrors  of  a  fpeedy 
execution,  and  a   fubfequent    expofure   or    diilection, 

robbers 


(a)  Thus  Demofthenes  (in  his  oration  againft  Midias)  finely  works  up  the  aggravations  of  the  infults  he 
had  received.  "  I  was  abufed  (fays  he)  by  my  enemy,  in  cold  blood,  out  of  malice,  not  by  heat  of 
«  wine,  in  the  morning,  publicly,  before  Strangers  as.  well  as  citizens;  and  that  in  the  temple,  whither 
if  the  duty  of  my  office  called  me," 
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Crime  and  robbers  have  a  hope  of  transportation,  which  feldom 
Punifh-    is  extended  to  murderers.     This  has    the  fame  effect 
here  as-  in  China,  in  preventing  frequent  aflaflination  ^ 
and  (laughter. 

Yet  though  in  this  inftance  we  may  glory  Jn  the 
wifdom  of  our  law,  we  fhall  find.it  more  difficult  to 
juitify  the  frequency  of  capital  puniihment  to  be  found 
therein;  inflicted  (perhaps  inattentively)  by  a  multi- 
tude of  fucceflive  independent  ftatutes,  upon  crimes 
very  different  in  their  natures.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  lefs  than  160  have  been 
declared  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy 
of  int'tant  death.  So  dreadful  a  lift,  infteadof  diminifh- 
iiv,  increafes  the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured, 
through  companion,  will  often  forbear  to  profecute  ; 
juries,  through  companion,  will  fometimes  forget  their 
oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  ;  and  judges,  through  compaffion, 
will  refpit  one  half  of  the  con v ids,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  fo  many  chances  of 
efcaoiugjthe  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the 
multitude  that  fuffer:  he  boldly  engages  in  fome  de- 
fperate  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  fupply  his  vices; 
and  if  unexpectedly  the  hand  of  juftice  overtakes  him, 
he  deems  himfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falling  at  laft 
a  facrifice  to  thofe  laws  which  long  impunity  has  taught 
him  to  contemn. 

As  to  the  trials  and  mode  of  punifhment,  See  Ar- 
raignment ;  Trial,  and  the  references  therefrom; 
Conviction  ;  Judgment  ;  Attainder;  Corrup- 
tion of  Blood;  Forfeiture  ;  Execui  ion  ;  thefeve- 
ral  Crimes  under  their  refpecti ve  names  ;  and  Law,  Part 
II,  exxii.  "J feq.  and  Part  III.  clxxxvi. 

Perfons  capable  or  incapable  of  committing  Crimes;  or 
(which  is  all  one)  of  fuffering  the  cenfures  of  the  law 
upon  the  commhTion  of  forbidden  acts. 

All  the  feveral  pleas  and  excufes  which  protect  the 
committer  of  a  forbidden  act  from  the  punifhment 
which  is  otherwife  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced 
to  this  lingle  confideration,  the  want  or  defect  of  will. 
An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  fo 
neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt :  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid 
the  fact  in  queftion,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders 
human  actions  either  praifeworthy  or  culpable.  In- 
deed, to  make  a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human 
laws,  there  muft  be  both  a  will  and  an  act.  For 
though,  in  foro  confeientia ,  a  fixed  defign  or  will  to 
do  an  unlawful  act  is  almoft  as  heinous  as  the  commif- 
lion  of  it ;  yet  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  fearch  the 
heart,  or  fathom  the  intentions  of  the  mind,  otherwife. 
than  as  they  are  demonftrated  by  outward  actions,  it 
therefore  cannot  punifh  for  what  it  cannot  know.  For 
which  reafon,  in  all  temporal  jurifdiction,  an  overt  act, 
or  fome  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  ne- 
cefTarv  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  depravity  of  the 
will,  "before  the  man  is  liable  to  punifhment.  And  as 
a  vitious  will  without  a  vinous  act  is  no  civil  crime  ; 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unwarrantable  act  without 
a  vitious  will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that  to  conftitute 
a  crime  againft  human  laws,  there  muft  be,  firft,  a  vi- 
tious will  ;  and,  fecondly,  an  unlawful  act  confequent 
upon  fuch  vitious  will. 
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Now  there  are  three  cafes  in  which  the  will  does  Crime*, 
not  join  with  the  act  :  i.  When  there  is  a  defect  of  •-—>/- — 
underftanding.  For  where  there  is  no  difcernment, 
there  is  no  choice ;  and  where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  can  be  no  act  of  the  will,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  determination  of  one's  choice  to  do  or  to  ab- 
ftain  from  a  particular  action:  he,  therefore,  that  has 
no  underftanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  con- 
duct. 2.  Where  there  is  underftanding  und  will  fuf- 
ficient  refiding  in  the  party,  but  not  called  forth  and 
exerted  at  the  time  of  the  action  done ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  all  offences  committed  by  chance  or  ignorance. 
Here  the  will  fits  neuter,  and  neither  concurs  with  the 
act  nor  difagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the  action  is  con- 
ftrained  by  fome  outward  force  and  violence.  Here 
the  will  counteracts  the  deed  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  con- 
curring with,  that  it  loaths  and  difagrees  to  what  the 
man  is  obliged  to  perform.  Infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy, 
and  intoxication,  fall  under  the  firft  clafs  ;  misfortune 
and  ignorance  may  be  referred  to  the  fecond  ;  and 
compulfion  or  neceifity  may  properly  rank  in  the  third. 
See  Infancy,  Idiocy,  Drunkenness,  Misfor- 
tune, Ignorance,  Necessity. 

CRIMEA,  or  Crim  Tartary,  anciently  the  Cher- 
fonefus  Taurica,  a  peninfula  iituated  directly  to  the  fouth 
of  Si  Peterfburg,  between  the  51ft  and  55th  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  in  46  of  longitude.  Its  fouthern  and 
wefteru  coafts  lie  in  the  Euxine,  its  northern  and  eaft- 
ern  in  the  Rotten  Sea  and  the  Palus  Masotis.  It  is 
joined,  however,  to  the  continent  on  the  north  by  a 
fmall  neck  of  land  not  more  than  fix  miles  broad.  This 
peninfula  has  been  known  more  than  3000  years  fincc 
the  firft  naval  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  a  ftory, 
though  mixed  with  fable,  yet  well  founded  in  its  prin- 
cipal facts.  The  mountainous  parts  were  inhabited  by 
the  Tauri,  probably  a  colony  of  Scythians  ;  and  its 
coafts  on  the  weft,  the  eaft,  and  thefonth,  by  Greeks. 
The  Scythians  were  driven  out  by  Mithridates  ;  the 
Greeks  by  the  Sarmaiians;  and  thefe  again  by  the 
Alani  and  Goths,  a  northern  hord  of  Scythians.  The 
Hungarians,  the  Coflacks,  and  Tartars,  fucceeded  in 
their  turn  ;  while  the  Genoefe,  in  the  12th  century, 
held  a  temporary  and  precarious  poffeflion  of  the  lea- 
ports,  which  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Turks 
in  1479.  At  the  peace  of  1774,  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  were  declared  independent  ;  and  in  1783,  this 
peninfula  was  united  to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

From  the  abovementioned  ifthmus,  on  which  is 
built  the  fortrefs  of  Or-kapi  or  Perekop,  to  the  firft 
rifing  of  the  hill  at  Karafubafar,  the  country  is  one 
continued  flat ;  elevating  itfelf,  by  an  eafy  gradation, 
to  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  peninfula  and  the  fhore  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  furface  of  the  foil  is  almoft  all  of  one  kind,  a  red- 
difh-grey  loam;  on  digging,  you  find  it  more  or  lefs 
mixed  with  a  black  earth,  and  the  hills  abound  with 
marie.  The  whole  flat,  from  Perekop  to  the  river 
Salgir,  which  may  be  an  extent  of  80  miles,  is  full  of 
fait  marfhes and  lakes ;  from  whence  the  neighbouring 
Ruffian  governments,  as  well  as  the  Crim  itfelf,  Ana- 
tolia, and  Betfarabia,  are  fupplied  with  fait.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  thefe  lakes  are  five  in  number: 
Koflof  and  Keffa  ;  fo  called  after  the  towns  near  which 
they  lie,  are  very  large  ;  the  Tufia,  about  15  verfts 
from  Perekop,  on  the  road  from  Keffa  ;  the  Red  Lake, 
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Crimea,  not  far  from  the  lad  mentioned  ;  and  the  Black  Lake. 
Beiides  thefe,  there  are  many  other  fwamps  and  lakes, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  get  fait  for  their  own  con- 
fumption. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  peninfula  is  fo  level  that  a 
man  may  travel  over  the  half  of  it  without  meeting 
with  a  river,  or  even  the  fmalled  brook.      The  inhabi- 
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ftraight  into  the  plain  below,  and  waters  a  great  part 
ot  the  Crim;  the  other,  commencing  behind  Karafu- 
baiaiv  falls  Jikewife  into  the  plain,  and  mingles  with 
the  Salgir.  There  are  many  other  little  rivers  and 
dreams,  which  run  eaftward,  and  either  join  the  two 
forementioned,  or  fall  immediately  into  the  Rotten 
Sea.  All  the  itreams,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
tants  ot  tnc  villages,  therefore,  make  a  pit  m  the  yard  hills,  which  begin  at  Keffa,  and  proceed  in  a  chain  of 
of  every  honfe  tor  receiving  the  ram  or  the  water  that  the  fame  height,  flow  to  the  north  or  the  north-eaft 
runs  from  the  hills.  The  whole  tract  is  bare  of  every  excepting  the  one  behind  Achmetfched,  where  the 
kind  of  tree.  Not  a  bum  or  bramble  is_  to  be  feen,  great  mountain  Aktau  is,  which  falls  on  the  other  tide" 
and  the  herbage  is  extremely  fcanty.  This,  however,  this  river,  riling  on  the  northern  fide  of  this  mountain" 
does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  the  unfruitfuluefs  of  flows,  as  was  before  obferved,  towards  the  north-cart' 
the  place,  as  from  the  vail  herds  of  cattle  which  rove  to  the  Salgir  and  the  Rotten  Sea ;  as  likewife  thofe 
the  whole  year  long  from  place  to  place  ;  by  which 
means  all  the  grafs  in  fpring,  fummcr,  or  autumn,  no 
fooner  appears  through  the  long  drought  which  fucceeds 
the  rainy  feafon,  but  it  is  immediately  devoured  or  trod- 
den down.  The  univerfal  prevalence  of  this  cuftom  of 
keeping  cattle  to  wander  up  and  down,  joined  to  the 


which  fpring  on  the  wellern  fide,  take  their  com 
wedward  to  the  Bulganak,  and  thence  ftraight  to  the 
Black  Sea  ;  which  alfo  receives  all  the  other  little  ri- 
vers that  arife  from  thefe  hills,  as  the  Amma,  the 
Katfcha,  the  Bclbek,  the  Kafulkioi,  &c. 

The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  woods  fit  for 


flothfuluefs  of  the  Tartars,  with  their  inaptitude  and     the    purpofe    of  lliip-building,  and  contain  plenty  o 


averfion  to  agriculture,  is  the  reafon  of  the  total  ne 
gleet  of  that  fcience  here.  Otherwife,  were  the  land 
divided  into  portions  and  properly  managed,  there 
would  be  a  fuificiency  for  the  cattle,  and  the  reft  would 
be  fruitful  in  corn  and  grain.  By  this  means  alone 
the  Crim  would  become  a  fertile  country,  and  no  na- 
tural defect  would  be  found  in  oppofition  to  the  wel- 
fare of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  of  this  is  well  known 
by  their  neighbours ;  where,  of  a  hundred  Tartars, 
one  perhaps  follows  hulbandry,  who  finds  it  to  anfwer 
to  fo  much  profit,  that  he  has  not  only  enough  for  his. 
own  ufe,  but  wherewith  to  fell  to  the  ninety-nine 


wild  beads.  The  valleys  coniilt  of  fine  arable'land';  on 
the  fides  of  the  hills  grow  corn  and  vines  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  earth  is  rich  in  mines.  But  thefe 
mountaineers  are  as  carelefs  and  negligent  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  deferts  ;  flighting  all  thefe  advantages  ; 
and,  like  their  brethren  of  the  lowlands,  arefufficiently 
happy  if  they  are  in  poiTeffion  of  a  fat  meep  and  as 
much  bread  as  ferves  them  to  cat. 

About  20  years  ago  this  peninfula  was  uncommonly 
full  of  inhabitants  and  wealth.  They  reckoned  at  that 
time  at  lead  1300  villages  ;  but,  from  the  late  troubles 
in  the  Crim,  it  has  lod  more  than  a  third  part  of  its 


This  peninfula,  which  is  indeed  but  a  little  didrict,     inhabitants;  and  now,  wherever  we  turn,  we  meet  with 


yet,  from  the  many  advantages  conferred  upon  it  by 
nature,  may  be  ejteemed  peculiarly  rich,  is  divided  in- 
to the  hilly  country  and  the  fiat.  The  latter,  which 
extends  from  Perekop  to  Kollof  and  the  river  Bulganak, 
to  Karafubafar,  Keffa,  and  Yenicali,  is  itrewn  here 
and  there  with  little  Tartar  villages,  maintained  by 
cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  fait  lakes.  The  high- 
lands, or  hilly  country,  form  the  foutheru  part  of  the 
Crim,  along  the  draight  coad  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 


the  ruins  of  largewillages  and  dwellings.  The  people 
were  compofed  of  various  nations,  who  lived  together 
under  the  Tartars  in  the  mod  unbounded  freedom  ;  but 
in  the  late  Turkifh  war  they  either  put  themfelves  un- 
der the  Ruilian  government,  and  were  transferred  to 
that  empire,  or  fled  to  Abcalia  and  the  Tfchirkallian 
hills. 

The  houfes  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  the  villages, 
re  for  the  mod  part  of  fquare  timbers,  having  the  in- 


dretching  weftward,  in  a  right  line  from  Keffa,  to  the  terdices  filled  with  brick  work,  if  the  poffelibr  can  af 
vicinity  of  Belbek.  Thefe  hills  are  compofed  of  lay-r 
ers  of  chalk  ;  which,  in  the  headlands  and  promonto- 
ries, is  foft,  but  more  inland  quite  hard.  The  drata 
of  the  highed  hills  are  like  thofe  of  the  promontories, 
and  take  a  direction  from  north  to  fouth.  Thefe  qua- 
lities of  the  drata  prevail  not  throughout  the  whole 
hills,  but  only  in  the  large  and  lofty  ones  ;  fuch  as  the 
two  that  rife  near  Karafubafar,  and  one  very  high  by 
Achmetfched,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aktau.  The 
other  fmaller  hills  lie  fcattered  and  difperfed,  but  take 
the  names  of  the  greater  ones,  to  which  they  feem  to 
belong ;  as  the  great  ridge  of  Caucafus  does,  which 
extends  beyond  the  Donau,  through  Bulgaria,  and  are 
named  Palkaus. 

All  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  nature  has  favoured 
thefe  highland  countries  with  great  advantages,  and 
bleffed  them  with  abundance  of  all  things.  A  number 
of  fprings  that  flow  from  the  mountains  form  the  two 
considerable  rivers  Salgir  and  Karafu,  which  run  into 
the  Rotten  Sea.  The  forsier,  which  takes  its  rife 
from  a  cavern  in  a  high  hill  near  Achmetfched,  falls 


ford  it,  and  thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  with  turf.  The 
chinks  and  crannies  are  made  tight  with  clay,  and  then 
pladered  within  and  without.  The  covering  is  com- 
monly either  of  brick  or  of  turfs.  Only  the  medfeheds, 
minarets,  and  baths,  are  of  done,  and  a  few  extreme- 
ly handfome  of  marble.  They  have  chimnies  in  the> 
chambers,  at  which  they  likewife  drefs  their  victuals  ; 
but  doves  an  the  Ruffian  manner  none.  In  extreme 
frods  a  great  iron  pan  of  charcoal  is  brought  into  the 
room,  for  making  it  comfortable.  Their  cudom  is, 
to  lit  upon  low  fofas,  with  Turkiih  coverings  and  cu- 
fliions,  or  upon  a  clay  feat,  fomewhat  raifed  above  the 
earth,  and  fpread  with  a  carpet.  In  thefe  rooms  are 
cupboards  and  cheds,  often  covered  with  cufhions,  to 
ferve  as  feats ;  in  which  they  keep  their  gold,  filver, 
and  valuables.  Such  are  the  inner  apartments  or  ha- 
rams,  in  which  the  women  generally  live  ;  the  others 
are  not  fo  fine.  Thefe  contain  only  a  fofa,  or  a  bank 
of  clay  covered  with  a  carpet,  as  in  the  chimney 
rooms. 

The  rich  Tartars,  rnd  their  nobility  or  murzas  (ex- 
cepting 
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Crimea,  cepting  only  fuch  as  are  about  the  perfon  of  the  khan ), 
commonly  'dwell  all  the  year  round  in  the  country, 
Coming  only  to  town  when  they  have  bufmefs  there. 
There  are  but  few  towns  in  the  Crim,  at  lead  in  com- 
parifon  of  its  former  population.  The  Krimlktri  Tar- 
tars have  no  tribunal  of  juftice,  controveriies  and  quar- 
rels being  feldom  heard  of  among  them  ;  and  if  a  dif- 
pute  Ihould  arife,  it  is  immediately  fettled  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Koran.  Little  differences  in  the  villages  inevi- 
tably happening  about  property,  or  other  matters  not 
taken  notice  of  in  that  code,  are  amicably  adjufted  by 
the  eldermen  or  abefes;  but  in  the  towns  all  weighty 
concerns,  excepting  the  Angle  cafe  of  murder  or  homi- 
cide, are  brought  before  the  kaimakan  or  command- 
ant, who  fettles  them  abfolutely  without  appeal. 

The  relidence  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  was  for- 
merly Bachtfchifarai,  in  which  city  they  held  their  feat 
for  upwards  of  203  years.  They  went  thither  from 
Efki-Crim,  or  Old  Crim,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ge- 
noefc,  upon  Bengli  Ghireikhan's  plundering  the  fea- 
ports,  and  driving  all  the  Genoefe  from  their  flations. 
Before  Efki-Crim,  and  indeed  upon  the  firft  coming 
of  the  Tartars  into  this  peninfula,  the  fovereign  refi- 
dence  \t  as  at  Kollof ;  but  here  they  remained  not  long. 
Under  the  late  khan  Shagin  Ghirei  it  was  held  at  Kef- 
fa,  the  ancient  Theodofia ;  which  is  10  miles  diftant 
from  Efki-Crim,  faid  to  be  the  Cimmerinm  of  the  an- 
cients. 

The  principal  cities  or  towns  of  the  Crimea  are  : 
T.  Bachtfchl-Saral,  an  extenfive  and  wealthy  city,  ly- 
ing in  a  vale  between  two  high  mountains,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  gardens.  From  this  circum- 
ftance  it  has  its  name;  bacbtfchi  figni lying  in  the  Tar- 
tarian language  ft  a  garden,"  and  fatal  "  a  palace." 
It  formerly  contained  3000  houfes,  and  many  fumptu- 
otis  medfeheds.  The  palace  of  the  khans,  with  its 
gardens  and  ponds,  were  much  improved  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Khan  Kerim  Girei,  under  whofe  govern- 
ment the  laft  Turkilh  war  took  its  rife.  In  this  palace 
is  the  burial  place  of  all  the  khans  cf  Crimea,  wherein 
all  the  khans  that  have  reigned  here  lie  interred.  The 
line  Krimfkoi  vines,  with  their  large  clufters  of  grapes, 
grow  in  great  plenty  all  about  this  town,  and  a  profu- 
iion  of  other  delicious  fruits,  from  whence  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Ruffia  are  fupplied.  2.  Keffa,  the 
prefent  refidence  of  the  khans,  Hands  on  the  more  of 
a  large  harbour  in  the  Black  Sea.  Its  fite  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  ;  ind  is  mantled 
by  a  ftone  wall,  fortified  by  feveral  towers,  and  encom- 
piifed  by  a  deep  ditch.  On  both  lides  of  the  city  for- 
merly (food  caftles,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  a  lofty 
turret  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  lignals  by  fire.  Before 
the  wall  were  wide  extended  faburbs  ;  containing, 
among otherconliderable buildings,  medfeheds,  church- 
es for  the  Greek  and  Armenian  worlhip  ;  of  all  which 
now  only  the  veftiges  remain.  The  catties  and  towers 
lie  alfo  in  ruins  ;  and  not  one  third  part  of  the  houfes 
of  che  city  itfelf  are  now  remaining,  and  thole  chiefly 
built  of  materials  taken  from  the  aforefaid  ruins.  They 
formerly  reckoned  Keffa  to  contain  4000  houfes,  in- 
cluding the  fuburbs,  with  a  number  of  medicheds  and 
Chriftian  churches  ;  but  this  number  has  been  much 
diminiflied  by  the  laft  Turkilh  war.  The  prefent  inha- 
bitants con  (iff  moftly  of  Tartars  ;  who  carry  on  a  trade 
by  no  means  inconfiderable,  in  commodities  brought 
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from  Turkey.  The  late  khan,  an  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened perfonage,  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  re-  v 
iiclence,  and  brought  hither  the  mint  from  Bachtfchi- 
farai, built  himfelf  a  palace,  and  erected  a  divan,  which 
aiiembled  three  times  a-weck,  and  the  lourth  time 
was  held  in  the  palace  of  che  khan,  in  which  he  al- 
ways perfonally  allified.  Here  is  alfo  a  cuftom-houfe, 
the  management  of  which  is  farmed  out.  3.  Karafi.cu- 
far,  likewife  a  very  rich  city  in  former  times,  ftands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  mountains,  about  half-way  between 
Keffa  and  Bachtfchifarai.  It  is  a  large  trading  town  j 
contains  a  conliderable  number  of  dwelling-houfes  and 
medfeheds,  but  the  greattft  part  of  them  in  decay,  and 
many  rine  gardens.  This  place  is  the  moft  famous  in 
all  the  Crim  for  its  trade  in  horfes,  and  has  a  market 
once  a-week  for  that  article  of  traffic  ;  to  which  are 
likewife  brought  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  oxen, 
cows,  camels,  and  meep,  for  fale.  Near  this  city  flows 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Crim,  called  the  Ka- 
raft,  that  is,  the  Black  Water.  Of  this  river  they 
have  an  opinion  in  Ruifia,  that  one  part  of  it  flows 
upwards  for  feveral  verfls  together.  But  this  is  in  ibme 
fort  true,  not  only  of  the  Karalu,  but  of  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Crim  that  have  a  ftrong  current.  The  Tartars, 
who  dwell  either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  lides  of  the 
mountains  (frequently  without  conlidering  whether  the 
place  is  fupplied  with  water  or  not),  dig  canals  either 
from  the  fource  of  the  next  river,  or  from  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  neareft  to  their  particular  habitation,  about 
an  arihine  in  breadth,  for  their  gardens  and  domeftic 
ufe.  From  thefe  they  cut  fmalier  ones  through  ihe 
villages,  to  fupply  them  with  water,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  drive  a  mill.  Thefe  canals  appear,  to  the 
imagination  of  the  common  people,  to  run  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  current  of  the  river ;  and  in  fact 
thefe  canals  do  lie,  in  many  places  lor  a  verit  in  length, 
fome  fathoms  higher  than  the  lev  el  of  the  ft  ream  from 
whence  they  are  fupplied.  4.  Achvietfiei,  a  pretty- 
large  city  not  far  from  Bachtfchifarai  ;  now  made  the 
capital  of  all  the  Crimea  by  the  regulations  of  Prince 
Potemkin  in  the  fummer  of  1785.  5.  Koflof,  for- 
merly a  very  conliderable  trading  town,  lies  on  thtf 
weftern  fide  of  the  peninfula,  in  a  bay  of  the  Black 
Sea;  which,  as  well  as  the  found  at  Keffa,  might  ra* 
ther  be  called  a  road  than  a  haven.  This  was  the  rirft 
town  the  Tartars  p'>lTelTed  thcmfelvcs  of  on  their  firft 
entrance  into  the  Crim,  and  eftablilhcd  a  cuftomhoufe 
therein,  after  the  example  of  the  Genoefe,  which  is  now 
farmed  out. 

The  other  remarkable  places  are,  SuJak,  which  is 
built  on  the  hills  upon  the  more  of  the  B-lack  Sea,  at 
the  fou th  lide  of  the  peninfula,  and  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  wine,  refembling  Champaigne  both  in  colour 
and  ftrengih  ;  Aiufchti,  on  the  fame  fide,  among  the 
hills  on  the  fea-fhore  ;  Baluklava,  where  there  is  a  fine 
harbour,  and  ptrhaps  the  only  one  on  the  Black  Sea, 
containing  ample  room  for  a  very  good  fleet ;  Jnker?nan 
may  be  noticed  for  its  commodious  though  not  very 
large  haven,  called  Achilar  ;  zw&Mangup,  the  old  Cher- 
fonef.is  :  wh'ch  were  all  formerly  very  flouriihing 
towns  ;  but  are  now  either  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into 
final  1  villages. 

All  thefe  places,  fo  long  as  the  Genoefe  remained 
matters  of  the  Crim,  were  well  fortified  ;   but  the  Tar- 
While 
they 
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tars,  in  taking  them,  demolished  all  the  works. 
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they  were  under  i lie  Turks,  they  left  die  furtrefles  of 
Keffa,  Kertfch,  and  Kodof,  and  built  the  fort  Arabat 
on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  fea  of  Azof  (or  Palus 
Mseotus)  and  the  Rotten  Sea,  where  Perekop  alio  is. 

la  Arabat  are  but  few  hoafes  ;  but  here  the  warlike 
ftores  of  the  khans  were  kept. — Ferekop,  called  by  the 
Turks  Or-kapi,  is  a  fortrefs  of  moderate  ftrength  ; 
{landing  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  land  that 
joins  the  peninfuia  with  the  continent.  This  inhinus, 
which  is  at  lea  It  fix  miles  broad,  is  cut  through  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  lined  with  ftone,  and  reaches  from 
the  Black  to  the  Rotten  Sea.  This  was  formerly  kept 
without  water,  but  now  is  filled  from  both  feas.  On 
the  Crimean  iide  a  high  Wall  of  earth  runs  the  whole 
length  of  it,  ftraight  from  one  fea  to  the  other.  The 
people  pafsover  the  ditch  by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  and 
through  the  wall  by  a  gateway.  The  walls  of  the  for- 
trefs are  fome  fathoms  from  the  road-iide  ;  of  which 
the  ruins  are  only  now  difccrnible,  namely,  large  brick 
hoafes,  with  a  number  of  bomb-lhells  and  cannon-balls 
about  them,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fortrefs. 
At  leaft  two  miles  from  this  is  the  pretty  populous  but 
miferable  place,  which  was  probably  the  town  to  which 
this  fort  belonged.  Near  the  gate  is  a  cuftom-houfe, 
where  all  imports  and  exports  pay  duty. 

This  peninfuia  was  formerly  extremely  populous  ;  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  Tartars,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  others,  amounted  to  above 
20o,ooa  men.  Since  that,  however,  the  greater!  part 
of  the  Chriftians  have  betaken  themfclves  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Rulfian  empire,  particularly  the  govern- 
ment of  Azof  ;  and  many  other  inhabitants,  particu- 
larly Tartars,  have  gone  to  Taman  and  Abchalia  ;  fo 
that  the  prefent  population  of  the  Crim  cannot  now  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  70,000  men  at  moft. 

The  Crim  was  heretofore  divided  into  24  kaduliks 
or  diftricts ,  namely,  Yenikali,  Kertfch,  Arabat,  Ef- 
ki-krim,  Keffa,  Karafubafar,  Sudak,  Achmetfched, 
Yalof,  Bachtfchifarai,  Balaklava,  Hangup,  Inkerman, 
Koflof,  Or,  Manfur,  Tarkan,  Sivafch,  Tfchongar, 
Sarubulat,  Barun,  Argun,  Sidfchugut,  and  Schirin. 
Several  of  thefe  diftricts  are  named  after  the  town  or 
village  wherein  the  murza,  their  governor,  dwells; 
and  many  of  them  are  at  prefent  in  a  itate  of  total  de- 
cay. 

CRIMEN  falsi.     See  Falsi  Crimen. 

CRIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the 
dyers.     See  Dyeing. 

CRINGLE,  a  fmall  hole  marie  in  the  bolt-rope  of 
a  fail,  by  intertwifting  one  of  the  uiviiions  of  a  rope, 
called  a  Jlrand,  alternately  round  itfelf  and  through 
the  ftrauds  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  threefold, 
and  atiuines  the  fhape  of  a  wreath  or  ring.  The  ufe 
of  the  cringle  is  generally  to  contain  the  end  of  fome 
rope,  which  is  fattened  thereto  for  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  up  the  fail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the 
fkirts  by  the  means  of  bridles,  to  ftand  upon  a  fide 
wind.  The  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  krinchslen 
(Belg.)  "  to  run  into  twifts." 

CRINUM,  asthodel-lily  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
9th  order,  Spatkacea.  The  corolla  is  funnel-ihipsd, 
monopetalous,  and  fexpartite,  with  three  alternatefeg- 
ments  having  hooked  appendages  ;  the  germen  is  co- 
Vol.  V. 


yered  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  the  ilainina ftand-     Cri& 
ing  afundcr.      'i  hey  arc   very   beautiful  green-honfe 

plants,   riiiug  two  or  three  feci  high,  each  of  them  Cri:hr'-UM- 
crowned  by  a  hrge  umbellate  chiller  cf  a  ipaihaccous,         * 

topetalous,  long  funnel-fhaped  flowers,  mae,  white, 
orftripcJ,.  tviug  a  very  fragrant  fmell.  They  arc  pro- 
pagated by  off-fets. 

CRISIS,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  in  different  fenfes,  both 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  phyficians.  With  fome  it 
means  frequently  no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any 
noxious  fubftance  from  the  body.  Others  take 
word  for  a  fecretion  cf  the  noxious  humour  made  in 
a  fever.  Orhers  ufe  it  for  the  cikical  motion  itfelf  : 
and  Galen  defines  a  crifis  in  fevers,  a  fudden  and  in- 
itantaneous  change,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe, 
productive  of  recovery  or  death. 

CiliSPIN  and  Crispianu  s,  two  legendary  feints. 
whofe  feftival,  as  marked  in  the  kalendar,  is  on  the 
25th  of  October.  According  to  the  lcgc-nd,  they 
were  brethren,  bonr  at  Rome  ;  from  whence  they  ra- 
velled to  SoilTons  in  France,  about  the  year  20?  to 
propagate  the  Chriftian  religion;  and  beca-ie  \r.ry 
would  not  be  chargeable  to  orhers  for  their  mainte- 
nance, they  exercifed  the  trade  of  woemakers* :  but 
the  governor  of  the  town  difcoveiing  them  to  bi  Chri- 
ftians,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaJed.  From  which 
time  the  lhoemakers  made  choice  of  ri^m  for  their 
tutelar  faints. 

CRIST/E,  in  furgery,  a  term  for  certain  excref- 
cences  abont  the  anus  and  pudenda.  See  Medicine- 
Indcx. 

CRISTA  galli,  in  anatomy,  an  eminence  in  the 
middle  of  the  os  etk?noides>  advancing  within  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  ;  and  to  which  is  faitened  that  part  of 
the  dura  mater  which  divides  the  brain,  called,  faix. 
It  has  its  name  from  its  figure,  which  refemblcs  that 
of  a  cock's  comb.  In  adults,  this  procefs  appears  of 
a  piece  with  ihtfeptum  narium. 

CRITERION,  or  Criterium,  a  ftandard  by 
which  propofitions  and  opinions  are  compared,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  their  truth  or  falfehood. 

CRITHE,  in  furgery,  commonly  called  the  ftye,  is 
a  fort  of  tubercle  that  grows  on  the  eye-lids.  When 
fmall,  it  is  feated  on  the  edge  of-the  eye-lid  ;  but  when 
large,  it  fpreads  further.  When  they  do  not  fuppu-. 
rate,  they  become  wens.  They  are  apt  to  difrppear 
and  return.  If  there  is  inflammation,  endeavour  to 
fuppnrate  it  with  the  white-bread  poultice  :  if  it  te 
hard,  deftroy  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hog's 
lard  and  quicklilver.  If  the  lower  eye  lid  is  affected, 
the  tumor  is  more  frequently  on  its  iniide  ;  and  then 
it  is  beft  to  difTect  it,  cr  ro  make  way  for  it  outwardly 
by  applying  a  cauftic  on  thefkin  juit  upon  it. 

CRITHMUM,  samphire:  A  o-enus  of  the  di°;y- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandiia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  rankiug  under  the  45th  or- 
der, U-mbellatce.  The  fruit  is  oval  and  comprened,  the 
florets  equal.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  maritimum,  or  common  maritime  fam- 
phire.  It  hath  a  fibrous  penetrating  root  ;  thick  fuc- 
culent,  branchy  fialks  rifing  two  feet  high  ;  winged 
iieihy  leaves,  confuting  of  many  fmall  fpcar-fnaped 
lobes  ;  with  round  yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels. 
It  is  produced  naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  among  the 
o-ravel  and  rocks.     Its  leaves  are  an  excellent  pickle 
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Ci-kho-  uTed  for  fauces,  and  are  by  many  eaten  raw  in  falads. 
mancy  it  js  0f  a  fakilli  reliih,  palatable,  and  comfortable  to 
the  Itomach.  It  is  not  very  eaiily  preferved  in  gar- 
^  dens.  It  mull  be  Sown  on  gravelly  or  rocky  ground, 
half  an  inch  deep  ;  in  which  fuuation  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  laft  fome  years.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  fa  id  alfo  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic. 

CE.ITHOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination,  perform- 
ed by  considering  the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes 
offered  in  facrifice,  and  the  meal  Strewed  over  the  vic- 
tims to  be  killed.  Hence,  in  regard  they  ordinarily 
ufed  barley-meal  in  thefe  ceremonies,  this  kirid  of  di- 
vination was  called  crithomaucy ,  fromxp/fl»,  barley,  and 
y.taTiia.,  divination. 

CRITMS,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  fet  over  Athens 
by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and  well  bred,  but 
of  dangerous  principles.  He  cruelly  perfecuted  his 
enemies  and  put  them  to  death.  He  was  killed  about 
400  years  before  the  Auguftan  age,  in  a  battle  againft 
thofe  citizens  whom  his  oppreffion  had  banilhed.  He 
had  been  among  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  and  had 
written  elegies  and  other  compolitions,  of  which  fome 
fragments  remain. 

CRITICAL  days  and  symptoms,  among  phyfici- 
ans,  are  certain  days  and  fymptoms  in  the  courfe  of 
acute  difeafes,  which  indicate  the  patient's  itate,  and 
determine  him  either  to  recover  or  grow  worfe.  See 
Med  1  ci  n  E-  Index. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety  con- 
cerning any  object  or  combination  of  objects.  But, 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  the  fcience  of  criticifm  is  con- 
fined tc  the  line  arts.  The  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
are  belt  unfolded  by  ftuding  the  feniitive  part  of  our 
nature,  and  by  learning  what  objects  are  naturally  a- 
greeable  and  what  are  naturally  difagreeable.  The 
man  who  afpires  to  be  a  critic  in  thefe  arts,  muft 
pierce  ftill  deeper  :  he  mull  clearly  perceive  what  ob- 
jects are  lofty,  what  low,  what  are  proper  or  impro- 
per, what  are  manly,  and  what  are  mean  or  trivial. 
Hence  a  foundation  for  judging  of  tafte,  and  for  rea- 
soning upon  it  :  where  it  is  conformable  to  principles, 
we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  is  correct ; 
otherwife,  that  it  is  incorrect,  and  perhaps  whimfical. 
Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  .1  rational  fci- 
ence ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  when  thus 
Studied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  entertainment  thefe  arts  afford.  To 
the  man  who  religns  himfelf  entirely  10  fentiment  or 
feeling,  without  interpofing  any  fort  of  judgement, 
poetry,  mufic,  painting,  are  mere  paftime ;  in  the  prime 
of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  Supported 
by  the  force  of  novelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination  : 
but  they  lofe  their  reliih  gradually  with  their  novelty  ; 
and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
which  difpofes  to  more  ferious  and  more  important 
occupations.  Tothofewbo  deal  in  criticifm  as  a  re- 
gular fcience,  governed  by  juft  principles,  and  giving 
fcope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts 
are  a  favourite  entertainment  ;  and  in  old  age  main- 
tain that  relifh  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of 
life. 

In  the  next  place,  a  philofophical  inquiry  into  the 


principles  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  reflecting  mind  Criticifm. 
to  the  molt  enticing  fort  of  logic:  the  practice  of  y  *  •■■• 
reafoning  upon  Subjects  fo  agreeable  tends  to  a  habit  ; 
and  a  habit  itrengthening  the  reafoning  faculties,  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  entering  into  Subjects  more  difficult 
and  abstract.  1  o  have,  in  this  refpect,  a  juft  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  criticifm,  we  need  but 
refledt  upon  the  common  method  of  education  ;  which, 
after  fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages,  hurries 
us,  without  the  leaft  preparatory  discipline,  into  the. 
moft  profound  philosophy  :  a  more  effectual  method 
to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abstract  Science,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention  :  and  accordingly,  with 
reipect  to  fuch  Speculations,  the  bulk  of  our  youth 
contract  a  fort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  which  is  Seldom, 
if  ever,  Subdued:  Thofe  who  apply  to  the  arts  are 
trained  in  a  very  different  manner:  they  are  led,  ftep 
by  ftep,  from  the  eafier  parts  of  the  operation  to 
what  are  more  difficult  ;  and  are  not  permitted  to 
make  a  new  motion  till  they  be  perfected  in  thofe 
which  regularly  precede  it.  The  fcience  of  criticifm 
appears  then  to  be  a  middle  link,  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This 
fcience  furnifheth  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exercife 
the  judgment  :  we  delight  to  realon  upon  fubjects  that 
are  equally  pleafant  and  familiar;  we  proceed  gradu- 
ally from  the  Simpler  to  the  more  involved  cafes  :  and 
in  a  due  courfe  of  difcipline,  cuftom,  which  improves 
all  our  faculties,  bellows  acutenefs  upon  thofe  ofrea- 
fon,  fufficient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philo- 
fophy. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reafonings 
employed  upon  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  which  regulate  our  conduct.  Mathematical  at  d 
metaphysical  reafonings  have  no  tendency  to  improve 
focial  intercourse  ;  nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life  :  but  a  juft  taStein  the  fine  arts,  de- 
rived from  rational  principles,  furnilhes  elegant  fub- 
jects for  converfation,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  acting 
in  the  focial  State  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifm  tends  to  improve 
the  heart  not  lefs  than  the  understanding.  It  tends, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  moderate  the  feltifh  affections  :  by 
Sweetening  and  harmonizing  the  temper,  it  is  a  Strong 
antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  paSTton  and  violence  of 
purfnit ;  it  procures  to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoy- 
ment, that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted 
in  youth  to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking; 
nor  in  middle-age,  to  deliver  himfelf  over  to  ambition  ; 
nor  in  old  age  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  dif- 
guftful  paffions,  find  in  the  constitution  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  a  delicate  and  difcerning  tafte  :  the 
man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have  beftowed 
this  bl effing,  feels  great  delight  in  the  virtuous  difpo- 
fitions  and  actions  of  others  :  he  loves  to  cherifh  them, 
and  to  pnbliSh  them  to  the  world:  faults  and  failings, 
it  is  true,  are  to  him  not  lefs  obvious  ;  but  thefe  he 
avoids,  or  removes  out  of  fight,  becaufe  they  give  him 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  tafte,  upon 
whom  the  moft  Striking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  im- 
preffion,  has  no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  en- 
vy by  the  difcovery  of  errors  and  blemiShes.  In  a 
word,  there  may  be  other  paffions,  which,  for  a  fea- 
fon,  disturb  the  peace  of  fociety  more  than  thofe  men- 
tioned ;  but  no  other  paffion  is  fo  unwearied  an  anta- 
gonist 
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©rkicLfm  gonift  to  the  fweets  of  focial  Intercdurfe  :  thefe  paf- 
lions,  tending  affiduoutly  to  their  gratification,  put  a 
man  perpetually  in  opposition  to  others;  and  difpofe 
him  more  to  relilh  bad  than  good  qualities,  even  in  a 
companion.  How  different  that  difpoiition  of  mind, 
where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or  neighbour,  is, 
by  refinement  of  tafte,  fet  in  its  ftrongeft  light  ;  and 
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This  was  the  fault  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  glafs  made  in 
Oxfordlhire  and  fornc  other  places,  of  black  flints,  a 
cryftallized  fand,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitre,  tartar, 
and  borax.  The  glafs  thus  made  is  very  beautiful,  but 
from  the  too  great  quantities  of  the  fait  in  the  mixture, 
is  fubject.  to  crizzel ;  that  is,  the  falts  in  the  mixture, 
from  their  too  great  proportion,  are  fubject,  either  from 
defects  or  blemifnes,  natural  to  all,  are  fuppreSfed,  or  the  adventitious  nitre  of  the  air  from  without,  or  from 
kept  out  of  view  !  _  warm  liquors  put  in  them,  to  be  either  increafed  in 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  not  lefs  to  quantity  or  diilblved,  and  thereby  induce  a  fcabrities  or 
invigorate  the  focial  affections  than  to  moderate  thole  ronghnefs,  irrecoverably  clouding  the  tranfparence  of 
that  are  felfilh.  To  be  convinced  of  this  tendency,  the  glafs.  This  is  what  was  called  crizzellmg ;  but 
we  need  only  reflect,  that  delicacy  of  tafte  neceSTarily  by  tiling  an  Italian  white  pebble,  and  abating  the  pro- 
heightens  our  feufibility  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and  of  portions  of  the  falts,  the  nunufaclure  is  now  carried 
conrfe  our  fympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of  on  with  advantage,  and  the  glafs  made  with  thefe  falts 
every  focial  palfion.     Sympathy,  in  particular,  invites     is  whiter  than  the  fineit  Venetian,  and  is  fubject  to  no 


Croatia, 
Crocodile. 
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a  communication  of  joys  and  forrows,  hopes  and 
fears  :  fuch  exercife,  foothing  and  fatisfactory  in  it- 
felf,  is  neceffarily  productive  of  mutual  good- will  and 
affection. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  is  refer- 
red to  the  lafl  place,  being  of  all  the  molt  important ; 
which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport  to  morality.  No 
occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty  than  that 


faults. 

CROATIA,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Sclavonia  and  Bofaia,  on  the 
fouth  and  foutb-weft  by  Morlachia,  and  en  the  north 
by  the  Drave,  which  leparates  it  from  a  part  of  Scla- 
vonia. It  is  about  80  miles  in  length  and  70  in 
breadth,  and  was  once  divided  between  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Turks ;  but  now  the  greateft  part  of  it  is 


of  cultivating  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  :  a  juft  relilh  of  fubject  to  the  houfe  of  An  Stria.     The  Croats  derive 

what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in  their  origin  from  the  Sclavi ;  and  their  language  is  a 

writing  or  painting,  in  architecture  or  gardening,  is  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian,  approaching  very  near  to 

a  fine  preparation  for  the  "fame  juft  relilh  of  thefe  qua-  that  of  the  Poles.     The  country  is  divided  into  two 

lities  in  character  and  behaviour.     To  the  man  who  parts,  viz.  that  under,  and  that  beyond  the  Sa\e.     In 

has  acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accomplished,  every  the  late  wars  between  the  emprefs  queen  and  the  kin  a- 

action  wrong  or  improper  muft  be  highly  difguftful  :  of  Pruffia,  no  lefs  than  50,000  men  were  railed  out 

if,  in  any  inftance,  the  overbearing  power  of  paffion  of  this  fmall  territory.     Both  horie  and  foot  are  good 

iway  him  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  upon  the  firft  foldiers,  efpecially  the  former.     The  foil,  where  culti- 


rerlection,  with  redoubled  refolution  never  to  be  fway 
ed  a  fecond  time  :  he  has  now  an  additional  motive 
to  virtue,  a  conviction  derived  from  experience,  that 
happinefs  depends  on  regularity  and  order,  and  that  a 
difregard  to  juftice  or  propriety  never  fails  to  be  pu- 
niflied  with  Shame  and  remorfe. 

For  the  rules  of  criticifm  applicable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  derived  from  human  nature,  fee  Architecture, 
Beauty,  Congruity,  Comparison,  Grandeur, 
&c. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  fiourifhed  400 
years  before  Chrift.     He  was  one  of  the  mofl:  zealous 


vated,  is  fruitful  in  wine  and  oil,  &c.  but  being  a  fron- 
tier country,  and  much  expofed  to  inroads,  it  is  not 
fo  well  cultivated  as  otherwife  it  might  be. 

CROCODILE,  in  zoology.     See  Lacert.3. 

Fojfite  Crocodile,  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in 
the  foihle  world  which  the  late  ages  have  produced. 
It  is  the  Skeleton  of  a  large  crocodile,  almoft  entire, 
found  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  ftone. 
This  was  in  the  poiiellion  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many 
pieces  of  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  an  accurate 
defcription  of  this  curious  foihle.  It  was  found  in  the 
fide  of  a  large  mountain  in  the  midland  part  of  Ger- 


difciples  of  Socrates,  and  fupplied  him  with  whatever  many,  and  in  a  Stratum  of  black  foihle  Stone,  fomewhat 

he  wanted.     Pie  had  feveral  fcholars  who  proved  great  like  the  common   Slate,  but  of  a  coarfer  texture,   the 

men,  and  he  compofed  fome  dialogues  which  are  loft,  fame  with  that  in  which  the  foflile  fiSh  in  many  parts 

CRITOLAUS,    a    citizen  of   Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  the  world  are  found.     This  Skeleton  had  the  back 

Pie  with  two  brothers  fought  againit  the  three  fons  of  and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  much  deeper  black 

Demoftratus  ofPheneus,  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  war  than  the  reft  of  the  Stone;  as  is  alio  the  cafe  in  the 

between  their  refpective  nations.     The  brothers   of  foihle  tithes  which  are  preferved  in  this  manner.     The 

Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to  part  of  the  ftone  where   the  head  lay   was  not  found ; 

withstand  his  three  bold  antagonists.     He  conquered  this  being  broken  offjnft  at  the  Shoulders,  but  that  ir- 


them  ;  and  when  at  his  return  his  lifter  deplored  the 
death  of  one  of  his  antagonills,  to  whom  She  was  be- 
trothed, he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  refentment.  The  of- 
fence deferved  capital  punithmeiit  ;  but  he  was  pardon- 
ed on  account  of  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
try. He  was  afterwards  general  of  the  Achasans ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  he  poifoned  himfelf  becaufe  he  had 


regularly;  fo  that,  in  one  place,  apart  of  the  back 
of  the  head  was  vifible  in  its  natural  form.  The  two 
Shoulder-bones  were  very  fair,  and  three  of  the  fttt 
were  well  preferved  ;  the  legs  were  of  their  natural 
Shape  and  Size,  and  the  feet  preferved  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Crocodile  (croeodiltts),  in  rhetoric,  a  captious  and 


been  conquered  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Romans,  about  fophiftical  kind  of  argumentation,  contrived  to  feduce 

140  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  the  unwary,  and  draw  them  fpecfonfly  into  a  fnare.    It 

CRIZZELLING,  in  the  glafs  trade,    a    kind  of  has  its  name  crocodile  from  the  following  occafion,  in- 

roughnefs  anting  on  the  furface  of  fome  kinds  of  glafs.  vented  by  the  poets.     A  poor  woman,  begging  a  cro- 
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jjroffcs.  codilc  that  had  caught  her  fon  walking  by  the  river- 
fide  to  fpaic  and  reftore  him,  was  anfvvered,  that  he 
would  reftore  him,  provided  the  mould  give  a  true  an- 
fwer  to  a  queftion  he  mould  propofe  :  the  que  ft  ion  was, 
Will  I  reftore  thy  fon  or  not  ?  To  this  the  poor  wo- 
man, fufpecting  a  deceit,  forrowfully  anfwtred,  Thou 
wilt  not :  and  demanded  ro  have  him  rellored,  becaufe 
(lie  had  anfvvered  truly.  Thou  lyeft,  fays  the  croco- 
dile ;  for  if  I  reftore  him,  thou  haft  not  anfvvered  truly  : 
I  cannot  therefore  reftore  him  without  making  thy  au- 
fwer  falfe.  Under  this  head  may  be  reduced  the  pro- 
portions called  mentientes  or  bifotub'dcs ;  which  deftroy 
themiclves-  Such  is  that  of  the  Cretan  poet :  Onmss 
ad  umtm  GreUnfes  femper  mentiuntur :  <(  All  the  Cre- 
tans, to  a  man,  always  lie."  Either,  then,  the  poet 
lies  when  he  aliens  that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or  the  Cre- 
tans do  not  all  lie. 

CROCUS,  saffron:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
ill  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6th  order, 
Enfata.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite  and  equal ;  the  ftig- 
rtiAta  convoluted  or  rolled  fpirally  inwards.  Modern 
botanlfts  allow  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which, 
however,  comprehends  many  beautiful  varieties.  This 
hath  a  fmall  roundifh,  brown,  bulbous  root,  compref- 
fed  at  the  bottom.  Directly  from  the  root  iffue  many 
long  narrow  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour  ;  and  amidft 
them  the  flowers  all  protruded  from  a  thin  univalvular 
radical  fpatha  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  long,  Hand- 
ing on  the  root,  and  ferving  as  a  foot  (talk  to  the 
limb  or  upper  part,  which  is  erect,  fix-parted,  widens 
gradually  upward,  and  grows  from  about  three  to  five 
or  fix  inches  high.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  may 
be  divided  into  two  dalles,  the  autumnal  and  fpring 
flowering. 

The  varieties  of  the  iirft  are  the  crocus  officinalis, 
or  fiffrou  of  the  (hops ;  for  the  properties  of  which, 
and  its  cultivation  for  file,  fee  the  article  Saffron. 
This  hath  a  long-tubed  bluiih  purple  flower,  with  three 
ftio-inata  of  a  fine  golden  colour.  Other  varieties  are 
the  autumnal  fmall  blue  crocus  ;  deep  blue,  fky-blne, 
whitilh  blue,  many  flowered  whitilh  blue,  purple, 
large  rufh-leaved  purple,  autumnal  white  crocus,  and 
autumnal  yellow  crocus.  The  varieties  of  the  vernal 
crocus  are,  the  fmall  and  large,  and  golden  yellow 
crocufes,  and  the  yellow  black -ftriped,  the  yellow  pur- 
pie-ff  iped  and  double  cloth  of  gold  ones  ;  the  white, 
while  purple-ftriped,  white  purple  bottom,  white 
black-ltriped,  whitilh  cream  coloured,  whitilh  afli  co- 
loured, little  narrow-leafed  white,  and  white  blue- 
ftriped  crocufes,  Befides  thefe  there  are  a  great  ma- 
ny others  of  a  blue  and  purple  colour  finely  varie- 
gated. 

The  autumnal  crocufes  flower  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  but  never  ripen  their  feeds  in  Britain. 
They  are  very  beautiful  if  fown  in  patches  in  the 
front  of  borders,  or  in  beds  by  themfelves,  and  very 
proper  ornaments  for  gardens  of  every  extent,  as  co- 
ming up  at  a  time  when  moil  other  flowers  are  on  the 
decay.  They  grow  freely  in  any  kind  of  foil,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  ofF-fets.  The  vernal  kinds  flower 
in  February,  March,  and  April.  They  alfo  are  very 
ornamental,  and  are  Co  hardy  that  they  will  grow  al- 
moft  any  where.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
the  plants  produce  in  plenty. 


Crocus,  in  cherniltry,  denotes  any  metal  calcined 
to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. 

Crocus  Metallorum,  an  emetic  preparation  of  anti- 
mony and  nitre.     See  Chemistry -Index. 

CRCESUS,  the  laft  king  of  Lydia,  remarkable  for 
his  riches,  his  conquefts,  his  temporary  profperity,  and 
the  fad  reverfe  of  his  fortune.     He  fubdued  the  Phry- 
gians, My  bans,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  Cari- 
aus  ;  amaffed   together  immenfe  riches  ;  and  became 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  and   magnificent  princes  in 
the  world.     He  drew  the  learned  to  his  court,  and 
took  a  pleafure  in  converting  with  them.     Thales  of 
Miletus,  Pittacus  of  Mitylcne,  Bias  of  Priene,  Cleo- 
buius  of  Lindus,  and  moft  of  the  other  <l  wife  men/' 
as  they  are  emphatically  ftyled,  who  lived  in  that  age, 
as  well  as  itfop  the  fabulill,  and  the  elegant  Greek 
poets  of  the  limes,  were  bountifully  received  at  the 
court  of  Crcefus.     There  is  ftill  on  record  a  memorable 
couverfatiou  between  that  prince  and   Solon,    which 
Itemed  to  predict  the  fubfequent  events  of  his  reign, 
and  which  had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the 
character  and  fortune  of  die  Lydiau  king.     Crcefus 
having  entertained  his  Athenian  gueft,  according  to 
the  ancient  faihion,  for  feveral  days,  before  he  afked 
him  any  queftions,  oftentatioully  mowed  him  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  palace,  and  particularly  the  ikhes  of 
his  treafury.     After  all  had  been  difplayed  to  the  belt 
advantage,   the  king  complimented  Solon  upon  his  cu- 
riofity  and  love  of  knowledge  ;  and  afked  him,  as  a 
man  who  had  fecii  many  countries,  and  reflected  with 
much  judgment  upon  what  he  had  feen,  Whom  of  all 
men  he  efteemed  moft  happy  ?  By  the  particular  oc- 
caiion,  as- well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  the 
queftion  was  propofed,  the  king  made  it  evident  that 
he  expected  flattery  rather  than  information.     But  So- 
lon's character  had  not  been  enervated  by  the  debilita- 
ting air  of  a  court ;  and  he  replied  with  a  manly  free- 
dom, "  Tellus,  the   Athenian."     Croefus,  who  had 
fcarcely  learned  to  diftinguifh,  even  in  imagination, 
between  wealth  and  happinefs,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
furprife,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?  "  Tellus," 
rejoined  Solon,  <l  was  not  confpicuous  for  his  riches 
or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  fun  pic  citizen  of  Athens ; 
but  he  was  defcended  from  parents  who  deferved  the 
firft  honours  of  the  republic.     He  was  equally  fortu- 
nate in  his  children,  who  obtained  univerfal  efteem  by 
their  probity,  patriotifm,  and  every  ufeful  quality  of 
the  mind  or  body:  and  as  to  himfelf,  he  died  fighting 
gallantly  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  which  his  va- 
lour rendered    victorious  in  a  doubtful  combat  ;    on 
which  account  the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the  fpot 
where  he  fell,  and  diltinguifhed  him  by  every  honour 
which  public  gratitude  can  confer  on  iiluftrious  merit." 
Crcefus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  anfwer, 
to  afk  Solon,  in  the  fecond  place,  Whom,  next  to  Tel- 
lus, he  deemed  moft  happy  ?  Such,  however,  ia  the 
illufion  of  vanity,  that  he  ftill  ventured  to  make  this 
demand ;  and  ftill,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  moft  cir- 
cumftantial  of  hiftorians,  entertained  hopes  of  being 
favourably  anfwered.    But  Solon  replied  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  before,  "  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton  ; 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whofe  ftrength  and  addrefs  were 
crowned  with  repeated  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  ; 
who  deferved  the  affection  of  their  parents,  the  grati- 
tude of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece  ;  and 
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Cr«f«.    who,  having  ended  their  lives  with  peculiar  fecilky,     the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  Knifed  him  from  Ins  dream   Crccfus. 


were  commemorated  by  the  mod  fignal  monuments  of    ofmifery.    (See  Lydia.)— He  marched  againft  Cyrus 
immortal   fame."     «  And  is  the  happmefs  of  a  king,     with  a  great  army,  but  was  defeated  ;  and   retreating 


then/'  faid  Crcefus,  "  fo  little  regarded,  O  Grecian 
ftranger  !  that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of 
an  Athenian  or  Argive  citizen  V  The  reply  of  Solon 
fufhciently  juftified  his  reputation  for  wifdom.  "  The 
life  of  min,"  faid  he,  "confuts  of  7oyears,  which  make 


to  his  capital  Sardis,  was  there  beiieged.  The  city 
was  taken  by  aflault  ;  and  as  a  Perfian  foldier  was  go- 
ing to  kill  Croefiis,  .that  prince's  only  furviving  ion, 
who  had  hitherto  been  dumb,  terrified  at  his  danger, 
cried,  Stop,  foldier ^and touch  notCrtefus.    But  thoueh 


25^50  days  -,  an  immenfe  number  :  yet  in  the  longeft     delivered  by  this  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind 


life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not  be  found  exad 
ly  alike  to  taofe  of  another.  The  affairs  of  men  are 
liable  to  perpetual  viciffitudes  :  the  Divinity  who  pre- 
fides  over  our  fate  is  envious  of  too  much  profperity  ; 


rage  of  the  foldier,  he  feemed  to  be  refcrved  for  a 
harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  prefe'nee  of  his  conque- 
ror, he  was  loaded  with  irons  ;  and  the  (tern,  unrelent- 
ing Cyrus,  of  whofe  humane  temper  of  mind  we  have 


and  all  human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at  fo  beautiful,  but  fo  flattering,  a  picture  in  the  philofo- 
leaft  liable  to  accident.  Whoever  has  uninterruptedly  phical  romance  of  Xenophon,  ordered  him  with  the 
enjoyed  a  profperous  tide  of  fuccefs  may  juftly  be  call-     melancholy  train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  com 


mitred  to  the  flames.  An  immenfe  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combuftibles  were  erected  in  the  moil  fpacious 
part  of  the  city.  The  miferable  victims,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pyre.  Cyrus, 
furrounded  by    his   generals,    witileiled 'the  dreadful 


ed fortunate  :  but  he  cannot  before  his  death    be  mti- 
tled  to  the  epithet  of  happy." 

The  events  which  loon  followed  this  converfation, 
prove  how  little  Satisfaction  is  derived  from  the  poflef- 
lion  of  a  throne.     Victorious    in    war,  unrivalled  in 

wealth,  fupreme  in  power,  Crcefus  felt   and  ackr.ow-  fpectacle,  either  from  an  abominable  principle  of  fu- 

ledged  his  unhappinefs.     The  warmeft  affections  of  his  perftition  if  he  had  bound  hiinfelf  by  a  vow  to  facrifke 

foul  centered  in  his  fon   Atys,  a  youth   of  the  moil  Crcefus,  as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  Lydian  Victory,  or 

promising  hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered  from  a  motive  of  curiofity,  equally  cruel  and  impious, 

by  his  lid e.     The  flrength  of  his  attachment   was  ac-  to  try  whether  Crcefus,    who    had  fo  magnificently 

companied  with  an  excefs  of  paternal  care,  and    the  adorned  the  temples  and  enriched  the  ministers  of  the 

anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need  by  the  miracu- 

his  reft.     He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  fon  was  Main  lous  interpolation  of   his   much    honoured  protectors, 

by  a  dart;  and  the  foiicitude  with  which  he  watched  Mean    while  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  cpprelTed   and 

his  fafety,  preventing  the  youth  from  his  ufual  occn-  confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  ofhisprefent  ca- 

pations  and   amufemenrs,  and  thereby  rendering  him  lamity  compared  with   the  fecurity  and  fplendor  of  his 

too  eager  to  enjoy  them,  mod  probably  expofed  him  to  former  Sbte,  recollected   his  memorable  converfation 

the  much  dreaded  misfortune.     Reluctantly  permitted  with   the    Athenian  fage,    and  uttered    with   a    deep 

to  engage  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ardour  of  groan  the  name  of  Solon.     Cyrus  afked   by  an  inter- 

Atys,  increafed  by  the  impatience  of  long  restraint,  preter,  "  Whofe  name  he  invoked  ?"  "Him,"  replied 

made  him   neglect  the   precautions  neceSTary  in  that  Crcefus,  emboldened  by  the  profpeet  of  certain  death, 

manly  amufement.     He  was   (lain  by  a  dart  aimed  at  "  whofe  words  ought  ever  to   fpeak  to  the  heart  of 

a  wild  boar  of  a  monftrous  fize,  which  had  long  fpread  kings."      This   reply   not  being  Satisfactory,  he  was 

terror  over  the  country  of  the  Myfians.     The  weapon  commanded  to  explain  at  full  length  the  ful  ject  of  his 

came  from  the  hand  of  Adraftus,  a  Phrygian  prince  thoughts.     Accordingly  he  related  the  important  dif- 

and  fugitive,  whom  Crcefus  had  purified  from  the  in-  courfe  which  had  paSTed  between himfelf  and  the  Atbc- 

voluntary  guilt  of  a  brother's  blood,  and  long   diftin-  nian,  of  which  it  was  the  great  moral,    That  no  man 

giiifhed  by  peculiar  marks  of  bounty.     To  the  grate-  could  be  called  happy  till  his  death, 
ful  protection  of  the  Phrygian,  Crcefus  recommended,         The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to    make  a 

at  parting,   the  fafety  of  his  beloved  fon.     A  mournful  Strong  impreflion    on   the  heart.      Thofe  of  Crccfus 

proceiliou  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the  dead  body  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Cyrus.     The  Prrfian  con- 

of  Atys.     The  ill-fated    murderer    followed   behind,  fiidered  the  fpeech  of  Solon   as    addrefled   to  himfelf. 

When  they  approached  the  royal  prefence,  Adraftas  He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty  towards  an  unfor- 

flepped  forward,  and  intreated  Crcefus  to  put  him  to  tunate  prince,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pomp 

death;   thinking  life  no    longer  to  be  endured  after  of  profperity  :  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeance 

killing,  firft  his  own  brother,  and  then  the  fon  of  his  that  might  lurk  in  the  boforn  of  fate,  gave  orders  that 

benefactor.     But  the  Lydian  king,  notwithstanding  the  pyre  Should   be  extinguished.     But  the  workmen 

the   excefs  of  his  aftliction,  acknowledged  the  inno-  who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed 

cence  of  Adraftus,  and  thapower  of  fate.    "  Stranger  their  talk  with  fo  much  care,  that  the  order  could  not 

your  action  is  blamelefs,  being  committed  without  de-  fpeedily  be  obeyed.     At  that  moment,  Crcefus  calling 

Sign,     I  know  that  my  fon  was   deftined  to  a  prema-  on  Apollo,  whofe  favourite  fhrine  of  Delphi  had  expe- 

ture  death."     Adraftus,  though  pardoned  by  Crcefus,  rienced  his  generous  munificence,  and  whofe  perfidious 

could  not  pardon  himfelf.     When  the  mourners  were  oracle  had  made  him  fo  ungrateful  a  return;  the  god, 

removed,  he  privately  returned,  and  perifhed  by  his  it  is  faid,  fent  a  plentiful  ihower  to  extinguish  the  pyre. 

own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys.  This  event,  which  laved  the  life,  and  which  fnffkiently 

Two  years  Crcefus  remained  difconfolate  for  the  lofs  atrefted  the  piety  of  Crcefus,    ftrongly  recommended 

of  his  fon;    ..id  might  have   continued  to  indulge  his  him  to  the  credulity  of  his  conqueror.     It  feemed  im- 

unvailing  affliction  during  the   remainder  of  life,  had  poffible  to  pay  too  much  refpect  to  a  man  who  was  evi- 

not  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Perlia,  which  threatened  dently  the  favourite  of  heaven.     Cyrus  gave  orders 

that 
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Crodus    that  he  fliould  be  feated  by  his  fide,  and  thenceforth 

S         treated  as  a  king  ;  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally  fud- 

Croifade.    den  and  unexpected.     But  the  mind  of  Croefushad  un- 

"  dergone  a  Jlill  more  important  revolution  ;  for,  tutored 

in  the  ufeful  fchool  of  adveriity,  he  learned  to  think 

with  patience  and  to  aft    with  prudence,  to  govern 

his  own  pafiions  by  the  diftates  of  reafon,  and  to  repay 

by  wholcfome  advice  the  generous   behaviour  of  his 

Perlian  mafler. 

The  firft  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the 
change  in  Cyrus's  difpofition  towards  him,  was  the 
permillion  offending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phian Appollo,  whole  flattering  oracles  had  encouraged 
him  to  wage  war  with  the  Perfians.  "  Behold,"  were 
his  meflengers  inftrufted  to  fay,  (i  the  trophies  of  our 
promifed  fuccefs  !  behold  the  monuments  of  the  un- 
erring veracity  of  the  god  !"  The  Pythia  heard  their 
reproach  with  a  fmile  of  contemptuous  indignation, 
and  anfwercd  it  with  that  folemn  gravity  which  Ihe 
Was  fo  carefully  taught  to  affume  :  "  The  gods  them- 
felves  cannot  avoid  their  own  deftiny,  much  lefs  avert, 
however  they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of 
men.  Crcefus  has  fufFered,  and  juftly  fuffered,  for  the 
crime  of  his  anceftor  Gyges  ;  who,  entrufted  as  chief 
of  the  guards,  with  the  perfon  of  Candaules,  the  laft 
king  of  the  race  ofliercules,  was  feduced  by  an  im- 
pious woman  to  murder  his  mailer,  to  defile  his  bed, 
and  to  ufurp  his  royal  dignity.  For  this  complicated 
guilt  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Crcefus  have  atoned  ; 
but  know  that  through  the  favour  of  Appollo,  thefe 
misfortunes  have  happened  three  years  later  than  the 
fates  ordained."  The  Pythia  then  proceeded  to  explain 
her  anfwers  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  againft 
Cyrus,  and  proved,  to  the  conviftion  of  the  Lydians, 
that  her  words,  if  properly  underftood,  portended  the 
deftruftion,  not  of  the  Pevfian,  but  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire. Crcefus  heard  with  refignation  the  report  of  his 
meflengers,  and  acknowledged  the  juflice  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  which  maintained  and  increafed  the  luftre 
of  its  ancient  fame.  This  fallen  monarch  furvived 
Cyrus.     The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

CROFT,  a  little  clofe  adjoining  to  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  and  inclofed  for  pafture  or  arable  land,  or  any 
other  purpofe. — in  fome  ancient  deeds,  crufta  occurs 
as  the  Latin  word  for  a  <l  croft ;"  hwtcznn  tujth  &  crcf- 
tis  is  more  frequent.  Croft  is  tranflated  in  Abbo  Flo- 
riacenfis,  by  pradium  a  "  farm." 

CROISADE,  or  Crusade,  a  name  given  to  the 
expeditions  of  the  Chriftians  againft  the  infidels  for  the 
conquefl  of  Paleftine 

Thefe  expeditions  commenced  in  the  year  1096. 
The  foundation  of  them  was  a  fu perflations  veneration 
for  thofe  places  where  our  Saviour  performed  his  mi- 
racles, and  accomplifhed  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, jerufalem  had  been  taken,  and  Paleftine  con- 
*  See  Ara-  q'icred,  by  Omar  the  fucceflbr  of  Abu  Beer,*  who 
Ha,  n°  76-  fucceeded  Mahomet  himfelf.  This  proved  a  confi- 
derable  interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre.  They  had,  however,  ftill  been  allowed  this 
liberty,  on  paying  a  fmall  tribute  to  the  Saracen  ca- 
liphs, who  were  not  much  inclined  to  moleft  them. 
But,  in  106 s,  this  city  changed  its  mafters.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Saracens  ;  and  being  much 
more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  former,  the  pil- 


grims now  found  they  could  no  longer  perform  their  Crotfade, 
devotions  with  the  fame  falety  they  did  before.  An 
opinion  was  about  this  time  alio  prevalent  in  Europe, 
which  made  thefe  pilgrimages  much  more  frequent 
than  formerly.  It  was  fomehow  or  other  imagined, 
that  the  thou  land  years  mentioned  in  the  20th  chapter 
of  the  Revelations  were  fulfilled  ;  that  Chrifl  was 
foon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Paleftine,  to  judge  the 
world  ;  and  confequently  that  jot*4:neys  to  that  country 
were  in  the  higher!  degree  meritorious,  and  even  ab- 
solutely necellary.  The  multitudes  of  pilgrims  which 
now  flocked  to  Paleftine  meeting  with  a  very  rough 
reception  from  the  Turks,  filled  all  Europe  with  com- 
plaints againft  thofe  infidels  who  profaned  the  holy 
city  by  their  prefence,  and  derided  the  facred  myfte- 
ries  of  Chriflianityeven  in  the  place  where  they  were 
fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  formed  a  delign  of 
uniting  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments  upon 
he  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  fo  many 
enemies,  and  rendered  his  fchemes  fo  fufpicious,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  this  under- 
taking. The  work  was  referved  for  a  meaner  inftru- 
ment. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  hen?iit,  a  native  of  A- 
miens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
falem ;  and  being  deeply  affefted  with  the  dangers  to 
which  that  aft  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims,  as 
well  as  with  the  oppreffion  under  which  the  eaftern 
Chriftians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold,  and,  in  all 
appearance,  impracticable  defign  of  leading  into  Afia, 
from  the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  Weft,  armies  fuf- 
ficient  to  fubdue  thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations  that 
now  held  the  Holy  Land  in  flavery.  He  propefed 
his  fcheme  to  Martin  II.  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair  ;  but  he,  though  fenfible  enough  of  the  advan- 
tages which  muft  accrue  to  himfelf  from  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking, refolved  not  to  interpofe  his  authority  till 
he  faw  a  greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  He  fommon- 
ed,  at  Placentia,  a  council  conflfting  of  4000' ecclefia- 
ftics  and  30,000  feculars.  As  no  hall  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  fuch  a  multitude,  the  aflembly 
was  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  Pope  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Peter,  harangued  the  people,  representing  the  dif- 
mal  fituation  of  their  brethren  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  Chriftian  name  in  allowing  the 
holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Thefe 
fpeeches  were  fo  agreeable  to  thofe  who  heard  them, 
that  the  whole  multitude  fuddenly  and  violently  decla- 
red for  the  war,  and  folemnly  devoted  themfelves  to 
perform  this  fervice,  which  they  believed  to  be  fo  me- 
ritorious in  the  fight  of  God. 

But  though  Italy  feemed  to  have  embraced  the  de- 
fign with  ardour,  Martin  yet  thought  it  neceflary,  in 
order  to  enfufe  perfeft  fuccefs,  to  engage  the  greater 
and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  fame  enterprize.  Ha- 
ving therefore  exhorted  Peter  to  vilit  the  chief  cities 
and  fovereigns  of  Chriftendom,  he  fummoned  another 
council  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this 
great  and  pious  defign  being  now  univerfally  diffufed, 
procured  the  attendance  of  the  greateft  prelates,  nobles, 
and  princes;  and  when  the  Pope  and  the  hermit  re- 
newed their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  aflembly, 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  infpiration,  exclaimed 
with  one  yoke,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God  !  it  is  the  will 
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erolfade.    of  God !"  Thefe  words  were  deemed  fo  memorable, 

' w '  and  fo  much  the  effect  of  a  divine  impulfe,  that  they 

were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous  and  battle 
in  all  future  exploits  of  thefe  adventurers.  Men  of  all 
ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmofl  ardour,  and  a 
crofs  was  affixed  to  their  right  moulder  by  all  who  in- 
lilted  in  this  holy  enterprize. 

At  this  time  Europe  was  funk  in  the  mo  ft  profound 
ignorance  and  fuperitition.  The  eccleliaitics  had 
gained  the  greateft  afcendant  over  the  human  mind  ; 
and  the  people,  who  committed  the  moil  horrid 
crimes  and  disorders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 
the  obfervances  impofed  on  them  by  tneir  Spiritual  paf- 
tors. 

But  amidft  the  abject  fuperitition  which  now  pre- 
vailed, the  military  fpirit  had  alfo  univerfally  diffufed 
itfelf ;  and,  though  not  Supported  by  art  or  discipline, 
was  become  the  general  pallion  of  the  nations  govern- 
ed by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords  pouched 
the  right  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  engaged  in 
continual  hoftilities  with  one  another  :  the  open  coun- 
try was  become  a  fcene  of  outrage  and  diforder:  the 
cities,  ftili  mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by 
walls  nor  protected  by  privileges.  Every  man  was 
obliged  to  depend  for  fafety  on  his  own  force,  or  his 
private  alliances  ;  and  valour  was  the  only  excellence 
which  was  held  in  efteem,  or  gave  one  man  the  pre- 
eminence above  another.  When  all  the  particular  fu- 
perftitions,  therefore,  were  here  united  in  one  great 
object,  the  ardour  for  private  hoftilities  took  the  fame 
direction  ;   "  and  all    Europe  (as  the  princefs  Anna 
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the  hermit,  and  Gautier  or  Walter,  furnamed  the  Croifade. 
motiey lefs,  from  his  being  a  foldicr  of  fortune.  Thefe 
took  the  road  towards  Conftantinople  through  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria  ;  and,  trufiing  that  heaven,  by  fu- 
pernatural  afliftance,  would  fupply  all  their  necefli- 
ties,  they  made  no  provifion  for  fublifteuce  in  their 
inarch.  They  foon  found  themfelvcs  obliged  to  ob- 
tain by  plunder  what  they  vainly  expected  from  mi- 
racles ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  "paired,  attacked  the  diforciely 
multitude,  and  (laugh tered  them  without  refinance. 
The  more  difciplined  armies  followed  after  ;  and,  paf- 
fing  the  ftraits  at  Conftantinople,  they  were  muttered 
in  the  plains  of  Alia,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
700,000  men. 

This  rage  for  conquering  the  Holy  Land  did  not 
ceafe  with  this  expedition.  It  continued  for  \try 
near  two  centuries,  and  eight  different  croifades  were 
fet  on  foot,  one  after  another.  The  firit  was  in  the 
year  1096,  as  already  obferved.  The  princes  enga- 
ged in  it  were,  Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  brother 
to  Philip  I.  king  of  France;  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  Robert  earl  of  Flanders;  Raimond,  earl  of 
Touloufe  and  St  Giles  ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  with  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Euftace  ;  Ste- 
phen, earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois  ;  Hugo,  count  of  St 
Paul;  with  a  great  number  of  other  lords.  The  ge- 
neral rendezvous  was  at  Conftantinople.  In  this  ex- 
pedition, the  famous  Godfrey  belieged  and  took  the 
city  of  Nice.  The  city  of  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the 
confederated  army,  and  Godfrey  chofen  king.     The 


Comnena  expreffes  herfelf),  torn  from  its  foundations,     Chriftians  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Afcalon  againft 


feemed  ready  to  precipitate  itfelf  in  one  united  body 
upon  Afia." 

All  orders  of  men,  now  deeming  the  croifades  the 
only  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  open  the  way 
with  their  fwords  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artifans, 
peafants,  even  priefts,  inrolled  their  names ;  and  to 
decline  this  fervice  was  branded  with  the  reproach  of 
impiety  or  cowardice.  The  nobles  who  inliited  them- 
felves  were  moved,  by  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  age, 
to  hope  for  opulent  eftablilhments  in  the  Eaft,  the 
chief  feat  of  arts  and  commerce  at  that  time.  In  pur- 
fuit  of  thefe  chimerical  projects,  they  fold  at  the  low- 
eft  price  their  ancient  caftles  and  inheritances,  which 
had  now  loft  all  value  in  their  eyes,  The  infirm  and 
aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  by  prefents  and 
money  ;  and  many  of  them,  not  Satisfied  with  this,  at- 
tended it  in  perfon,  being  determined,  ifpoffible,  to 
breath  their  laft  in  light  of  that  city  where  their  Sa- 
viour had  died  for  them.  Women  themfelves,  con- 
cealing their  fex  under  the  difguife  of  armour,  attend- 
ed the  camp  ;  and  commonly  forgot  their  duty  ft  ill 
more,  by  proftituting  themfelves  to  the  army.  The 
greateft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice  which  they 
confidered  as  an  expiation  for  all  crimes  ;  and  the  molt 
enormous  diforders  were,  during  the  courfe  of  thefe 
expeditions,  committed  by  men  inured  to  wickecntfs, 
encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled  by  neceffity. 
The  multitude  of  adventurers  foon  became  fo  great, 
that  their  more  fagacious  leaders  became  apprehenlWe 
left  the  greatnefs  of  the  armament  would  be  the  caufe 
of  its  own  difappointment.  For  this  reafon  they  per- 
mitted anundifciplined  multitude,  computed  at  300,000 
men,  to  go  before  them  under  the  command  of  Peter 


the  foldan  of  Egypt ;  which  put  an   end  to  the  firft 
croifade. 

The  fecond  croifade,  in  the  year  1144,  was  headed 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  king  of 
France.  The  emperor's  army  was  either  deftroyed 
by  the  enemy,  or  perifhed  through  the  treachery  of 
Manuel  the  Greek  emperor;  and  the  fecond  army, 
through  the  unfaiibfulnefs  of  the  Chriftians  of  Syria, 
was  forced  to  break  up  the  liege  of  Damafcus. 

The  third  croifade,  in  the  year  1188,  immediately 
followed  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Saladin  the  foldan 
of  Egypt.  The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedition 
Were,  the  emperor  Frederic  BarbarofTa ;  Frederic 
duke  of  Suabia,  his  fecond  foil;  Leopold  duke  of  Au- 
stria ;  Benhold  duke  of  Moravia  3  Herman  marquis 
of  Baden ;  the  counts  of  Niffau,.  Thnrjngia,  Miflen, 
and  Holland;  and  above  60  other  princes  of  the  em- 
pire ;  with  the  bifhops  of  Befaucon  Cambray,  Mun- 
fter.  Ofnaburg,  Mitten,  Paflau,  Vifburg,  and  feveral 
others.  In  this  expedition,  the  emperor  Frederic  de- 
feated the  foldan  of  Iconium  :  his  fon  Frederic,  joined 
by  Guy  Lufignan  king  of  jerufalem,  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  take  Acre  or  Ptolemais.  During  which 
transactions,  Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France,  and  Ri- 
chard  II.  king  of  England,  joined  the  croifade;  by 
which  means  the  Christian  army  confided  of  too,ooo 
fighting  men:  but  great  disputes  happening  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  former  quitted 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  with 
Saladin. 

The  fourth  croifade  was  undertaken,  in  the  year 
1 195,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  after  Saladin's  death. 
In  this  expedition  the  Chriftians  gained  feveral  battles 
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Croifade.  again  ft  the  infidels,  took  a  great  many  towns,  and 
were  in  the  way  of  fuccefs,  when  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror obliged  them  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  and  return 
into  Germany. 

The  fifth  croifade  was  publilhed,  by  order  of  pope 
Innocent  III.  in  H98.  Thofe  engaged  in  it  made 
fraitlefs  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land :  for, 
though  John  de  Neule,  who  commanded  the  fleet  e- 
quipped  in  Flanders,  arrived  at  Ptolemais  a  little  after 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Renard  of  Dampierre,  and  others  ; 
yet  the  plague  deftroying  many  of  them,  and  the  reft 
either  returning  or  engaging  in  the  petty  quarrels  of 
the  Chrittian  princes,  there  was  nothing  done;  fo 
that  the  foldan  of  Aleppo  eafily  defeated  their  troops 
in  1204. 

The  lixth  croifade  began  in  1228  ;  in  which  the 
Chriftians  took  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  were  for- 
ced to  furrender  it  again.  The  next  year  the  em- 
peror Frederic  made  peace  with  the  foldan  for  10 
years.  About  1240,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  and 
brother  to  Henry  III.  king  of  England,  arrived  in  Pa- 
lefiine  at  the  head  of  the  Engliih  croifade;  but  find- 
ing it  molt  advantageous  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re- 
embarked,  and  fleered  towards  Italy.  In  1244,  the 
Karafmians  being  driven  out  of  Perfia  by  the  Tartars, 
broke  into  Paleftine,  and  gave  the  Chriftians  a  general 
defeat  near  Gaza. 

The  fcventh  croifade  was  headed  by  St  Lewis,  in  the 
year  1249,  wno  to°k  tne  town  or"  Damietta;  but 
a  licknefs  happening  in  the  Chriftian  army,  the  king 
endeavoured  a  retreat;  in  which  being  purfued  by  the 
infidels,  moft  of  his  army  were  miferably  butchered, 
and  himfelf  and  the  nobility  taken  prifoners.  Then  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  10  years,  and  the  king  and 
lords  fet  at  liberty. 

The  eight  croifade,  in  1 2  70,  was  headed  by  the  fame 
prince,  who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  port  and  caitle 
of  Carthage  in  Africa ;  but  dying  in  a  Ihort  time,  he 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition.  Soon  after,  the 
king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with  a  good  fleet,  and  join- 
ing Philip  the  Bold,  ion  and  fuccellbr  of  Lewis  the  king 
of  Tunis,  after  feveral  engagements  with  the  Chrifti- 
ans, in  which  he  was  always  worfted,  defired  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  conditions  advantageous  to 
the  Chriftians ;  after  which  both  princes  embarked 
for  their  own  kingdoms.  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
who  arrived  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  failed 
towards  Ptolemais,  where  he  landed  with  a  final  1  body 
of  300  English  and  French,  and  hindered  Bendocdar 
from  laying  fiege  to  Ptolemais  :  but  being  obliged  to 
quit  the  Holy  Land  to  take  poffemon  of  the  crown  of 
England,  this  croifade  ended  without  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  land.  In  1291,  the 
town  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  foldan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Chriftians  quite  dri- 
ven outof  Syria.  There  has  been  no  croifadeiince  that 
time,  though  feveral  popes  have  attempted  to  ffir  up 
the  Chriftians  to  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  particularly 
Nicholas  IV.  in  1292.  and  Clement  V.  in  131 1. 

Though  thefe  croifades  were  effecls  of  the  moft  ab- 
furd  fuperftition,  they  tended  greatly  to  promote  the 
good  of  Europe.  Multitudes  indeed  were  deitroyed. 
M.  Voltaire  computes  the  people  who  prriihed  in  the 
different  expeditions  at  upwardsof  twomillions.  Many 
there  were,  however,  who  returned ;  and  thefe,  ha- 


ving converfed  fo  long  with  people  who   lived  in  a   Croifade. 

much  more  magnificent  way  than  themfelves,  began  >—— v 

to  entertain  fome  tattc  for  a  refined  and  poliihed  way 
of  life.  Thus  the  barbarifm  in  which  Europe  had  been 
fo  long  immerfed,  began  to  wear  off  foon  after  this 
time.  The  princes  alfo  who  remained  at  home,  found 
means  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
By  the  abfence-of  fuch  numbers  of  reitlefs  and  martial 
adventurers,  peace  was  eftablifhed  in  their  dominions. 
They  alfo  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their 
crown  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by  purchafe,  or 
by  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  :  and  thus  the  mifchiefs 
which  muft  always  attend  feudal  governments  were 
conlidcrably  ltllened. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  croifaders,  it 
was  fcarce  poilible  that  any  other  thing  could  happen 
them.     The  emperors  of   Conftaiitinople,  inftead  of 
aififting,  did   all  in  their   power   to  difconcert   their 
fchemes.     They  were  jealous,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  of  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians.     Yet,  had 
they   confidered  their  true  intereft,  they  would  rather 
have  alfifted  them,  or  at  leait  flood  neuter,  than  en- 
tered into  alliances  with  the  Turks.     They  followed 
the  latter  method,  however,  and  were  often  of  very 
great  differvice  to  the  weftern  adventurers,  which  at 
laft  occafioned  the  lofs  of  their  city.*     But  the  worft  *  See  Ctu- 
enemies  the  croifaders  had,  were  their  own  internal./? 'antino/>le, 
feuds    and    dilfentions.      They   neither    could   agree  n°  1 44- 
while  marching  together  in  armies  with  a  view  to 
conqueft,  nor  could  they  unite  their  conquefts  under 
one  government  after   they  had   made  them.     They 
fet  up  three  fmall  ftates,  one  at  Jerufalem,  another  at 
Antioch,  and  another  at  Edeffa.     Thefe  ftates,  inftead 
of  aififting,  made  war  upon  each  other,  and  on  ths 
Greek  emperors  ;  and  thus  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
common  enemy.    The  horrid  cruelties  they  committed 
alfo  were  fuch  as  muft  have  infpired  the  Turks  with 
the  moft  invincible  hatred  againft  them,  and  made  them 
refift  with  the  greateft  obftinacy.     They  were  fuch  as 
could  have  been  committed  only  by  barbarians  inflanved 
with  religious  enthufiafm.  When  Jerufalam  was  taken, 
not  only  the  numerous garrifon  were  put  to  the  fword, 
but    the   inhabitants   were  maffacred  without  mercy 
and  without  diftinel  ion.     No  age  nor  fex  was  fpared, 
not  even  fucking   children.     According  to  Voltaire, 
fome  Chriftians,  who  had  been  fuffered  by  the  Turks 
to  live  in  that  city,  led  the  conquerors  into   the   moil 
private  caves  where  women  had  concealed  themfelves 
with  their  children,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fuffered 
to  efcape.     What  eminently  fhows  the   enthufiafm  by 
which  thefe  conquerors  were  animated,  is  their  beha- 
viour after  this    terrible  daughter.     They    marched 
over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  towards  the  holy  fepulchre  ; 
and   while  their  hands  were  yet  polluted    with    the 
blood  of  fo  itany  innocent  perfons,  fung  anthems  to 
the  common  Saviour  of  mankind.     Nay,    fo  far  did 
their  religious  enthufiafm   overcome   their  fury,  that 
thefe  ferocious  conquerors   now    bnrft  into  tears.     If 
the  abfurdity  and  wickednefs  of  this  conduct  can  be 
exceeded  by  any  thing,  it  muft  be  by  what  follows. 
In  the  year  1204,  the  frenzy  of  croifading  feized  the 
children,  who  are  ever  ready  to  imitate  what  they 
fee  their  parents  engage  themfelves  in.    Their  childifh 
folly  was  encouraged  by  the  monks  and  fchoolm  afters; 
and  thoufands  of  thofe  innocents  were  conducted  from 
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Croifes     tile  houfes  of  their  parents  on  the  faith  of  thefe  words, 
I  "  Oat  of  the  moatii  of  babes  and  fucklings  hail  thou 

Croix,      perfected  praife."  Their  bafc  conductors  fold  a  part  of 
m^^—*  them  to  the  Turks,  and  the  reft  perilhed  miferably. 

CROISES,  orCROizES;  in  Englilh  antiquity,  pil- 
grims bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  fuch  as  have  been 
there  ;  fo  called  from  a  badge  they  wore  in  imitation 
of  a  crofs.  The  knightsotSt  jchnof  Jerufalem,  created 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  pilgrims,  were  parti- 
cularly called  croifes. 

CROISIERS,  a  religious  order  founded  in  honour 
of  the  invention  or  difcovery  of  the  crofs  by  theemprefs 
Helena.  They  are  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Bo- 
hemia, thofe  in  Italy  being  atprefentfuppreffed.  Thefe 
religious  fellow  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine.  They  had 
in  England  the  name  of  crouched friars. 

CROIX  (Francis  Petis  de  la),  fecretary  and  in- 
terpreter to  the  king  of  France  in  the  Turkifh  and 
Arabic  languages,  died  November  4th  1695,  in  his 
73d  year  ;  after  having  executed  this  employment  for 
the  ipace  of  44  years.  And  it  appears,  that  he  exe- 
cuted it  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities  :  for, 
when  the  Algerines  fought  for  peace  of  Louis  XIV. 
conditions  were  offered,  by  which  they  were  required 
to  reimburfe  to  this  monarch  600,000  franks.  The 
terms  being  thought  exorbitant,  they  had  recourfe  to 
ftratagem  :  and  they  offered  a  large  fum  to  La  Croix, 
who  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  patfed,  if  he  would 
put  into  the  treaty  "  crowns  of  Tripoli,"  inftcad  of 
"  French  crowns  :"  which  would  have  made  to  the  Al- 
gerines a  difference  of  more  than  100,000  livres.  But 
the  intregrity  of  the  interpreter  triumphed  over  the 
temptation  ;  which  however  was  the  greater,  as  it 
was  next  to  impodible  he  fhould  be  difcovered.  Belides 
the  Turkilh  and  the  Arabic,  the  Perfkn  and  the  Tar- 
tarian, he  alfo  underftood  the  Ethiopian  and  Arme- 
nian languages.  He  is  well  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  many  works.  He  tranflated  the  "  Hiitory 
of  France"  into  the  Turkilh  language.  He  digefted 
the  three  volumes  of  "  Voyages  into  the  Eaft  Indies" 
of  M.  Thevenot.  He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of 
all  the  Turkifh  and  Perlian  books  which  are  in  the 
king's  library.  He  compofed  two  complete  Diction- 
aries for  the  French  and  Turkifh  languages  ;  and, 
when  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  prefent  the  world 
with  the  hiflory  of  Genghifcan.  He  undertook  this 
hiftory  by  the  order  of  M.  Colbert :  for  this  minifler, 
altogether  intent  upon  aggrandizing  his  matter,  was  ac- 
cuflomed  every  week  to  call  together,  either  in  the 
king's  library  or  his  own,  certain  of  the  learned,  whom, 
accordingas  they  excelled  in  their  feveral  departments 
in  literature,  he  conftantly  fet  to  work.  This  hiftory, 
which  coft  LaCroix  more  than  ten  yearslabour,  is  ufeful, 
not  only  to  the  learned  who  are  curious  to  know  part  e- 
vents,  or  to  geographers  who  had  hitherto  been  greatly 
ignorant  of  Grand  Tartarv  but  like  wife  to  all  who 
trade  to  China,  Perfia,  or  other  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  good  mapof  northern  Alia  drawn 
by  M.  de  l'llle,  accompanying  the  work;  which  M. 
Petis  de  la  Croix,  the  author's  fon,  not  only  revifed, 
but,  to  render  it  more  curious,  added  to  it  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  lives  of  all  thofe  authors  from  whom  it  was 
extracted.  It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  pub- 
lifhed  at  London,  1722,  8vo. 
Vol.  V. 


CROMAPvTY,  the  capital  of  the  fhirc  cf  Cromarty,  Cromarty 
in  Scotland,  with  an   excellent  and  hit  harbour  ca-         fl 
pableof   containing    the  grcateft   fleets.       W.  Long.  Cromwell. 
3.  40.  N.  Lat.  57.  54. 

CROMLECH,  in  Britifh  antiquities,  arc  huge,  broad, 
flat  Hones,  raifed  upon  other  ftones  fet  up  on  end  for 
that  purpofe.  They  are  common  in  An  g  l  e  sy  ;  under 
which  article  a  very  large  one  is  defcribed.     See  Plate 

Thefe  monuments  are  fpoken  of  largely  by  Mr  Row- 
land, by  Dr  Borlafe,  and  by  Wormius,  under  ihename 
of  Ara  or  altar.  Mr  Rowland,  however,  is  divided  in 
his  opinion  :  for  he  partly  inclines  to  the  notion  of  their 
having  been  altars,  partly  to  their  having  been  fepul- 
chres  ;  he  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  originally  tombs, 
but  that  in  after  times  facriiices  were  pcrfcrmed  upon 
them  to  the  heroes  depofited  within.  Mr  Keiller  pre- 
ferves  an  account  of  King  Harold  havingbeen  inteired 
beneath  a  tomb  of  this  kind  in  Denmark,  and  Mr 
Wright  difcovered  in  Ireland  afkeleton  depolited  under 
one  of  them.  The  great  frmilarhy  of  the  monuments 
throughout  the  north,  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  evinces 
the  fame  religion  to  have  been  fpread  in  every  part, 
perhaps  with  fome  flight  deviations.  Many  of  thefe 
monuments  are  both  Britifh  and  Danifh  ;  for  we  find 
them  where  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 

The  cromlech,  or  cromleh,  chiefly  differs  from  the 
KiST-vaen,  in  not  being  clofed  up  at  the  end  and  fides, 
that  is,  in  not  fo  much  partaking  of  the  cheft-like  fi- 
gure ;  it  is  alfo  generally  of  larger  dimenfions,  and 
fometimes  confifls  of  a  greater  number  of  ftones:  the 
terms  cro?nlch  and  kijl-vaen  are  however  indiscriminately 
ufed  for  the  fame  monument.  The  term  cromlech  is  by 
fome  derived  from  the  Armoric  word  crum,  «  crooked 
or  bowing,"  zn&leh  "ftone,"  alluding  to  the  reverence 
which  perfons  paid  to  them  by  bowing.  Rowland 
derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  words  carem-luach,  fignify-* 
ing  a  devoted  or  confecrated  ftone."  They  are  called 
by  the  vulgar  coetne  Arthur,  or  Arthur's  quoits,  it  be- 
ing a  cuftom  in  Wales  as  well  as  Cornwal  to  afcribc 
all  great  or  wonderful  objects  to  prince  Arthur,  the 
hero  of  thofe  countries. 

CROMWELL  (Thomas),  carl  of  Effex,  was  the 
fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney,  and  born  in  1498. 
Without  a  liberal  education,  but  endowed  with  a  ftrong 
natural  genius,  he  confidered  travelling  as  a  proper 
means  of  improving  his  underftanding  ;  and  to  this 
early  token  of  his  found  judgment  he  flood  indebted 
for  the  high  rank  and  diftinguiihed  honours  he  after- 
wards enjoyed.  He  became  by  degrees  the  confi- 
dential favourite  and  prime  minifter  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
and  from  the  moment  he  acquired  any  authority  in 
the  cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  the  refor- 
mation, to  his  zeal  for  which  he  became  a  victim ; 
for,  the  more  firmly  to  fecure  the  Proteftant  caufe,  he 
contrived  to  marry  the  king  to  Ann  of  Cleves,  whofe 
friends  were  all  Lutherans.  Unfortunately  Henry 
took  a  difgnft  to  this  lady,  which  brought  on  Crom- 
well's ruin  :  the  king,  with  his  ufual  cruelty  and  ca- 
price, taking  this  opportunity  to  Sacrifice  this  minifter 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  whom  he  feemed  de- 
firons  of  reconciling  hinifelfas  foon  as  he  had  Catha- 
rine Howard  in  view.  Cromwell  was  a  great  poli- 
tician, and  a  good  man;  bur  like  moft  ftatefmeo,  waa 
guilty  of  oreat  errors.     In  his  zeal  for  the  new  reli- 
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Cromwell,  gion,  lie  had  introduced  the  unjuftifiable  mode  of  at- 
tainder in  cafes  of  treafon  and   herefy  ;  and  his  ene- 
lilies,  who  were  numerous  (confifting   of  two   dalles, 
the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  Who  were  enraged  to 
fee  the  hi  ""hell  honours  bellowed  on  a  man  of  his   mean 
extraction,  and    the  Roman  Catholics,    who   detefled 
him)  having  preferred  many  complaints  againfl  him, 
availed  themfelves  of  his  own  law.     He  was  attaint- 
ed of  treafon  and  herefy,  convicted  unheard,  and  be- 
headed in  1540.     lie  was  the  chief  inftrument  of  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  abbeys  and  monafleries,  and  of  the 
deflruction  of  images  and   relics  ;  to  him  alfo  we  are 
indebted  for  the  inititaition  of  parifh.  regifters  of  births, 
marriages,  and  burials. 

Cromwell   (Oliver),  fly  led  Lord  Protcttor  of  the 
.  commonwealth  of  England,  one  of  the  moll  extraor- 
dinary perfonages   mentioned  in  hiitory,  was  the  foil 
of  Mr  Robert  Cromwell  of    Hinchinbrooke  in    the 
county  of  Huntingdon.     His  ancellors  were  of  very 
honourable   extraction  :  but   no  ways   related  to  Tho- 
mas Cromwell  earl  of  Effex,  the  prime  minuter  and 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII.     He  was  born  in  the  parifh 
of  St  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moiily  li- 
ved, on  the  24th  or  25th  of  April  1599,  and  educated 
at  the  free-fchool  of  that  town.     Little  is  known  con- 
cerning him  in  his  younger  years,  orindeed  concern- 
ing his  behaviour  in  private  life.     It  is,  however,  re- 
lated by  authors  of  unfufpected  veracity,  that  when  at 
fchool  he  gave   many  ligns  of  a  very  turbulent  and 
refllefs  difpofuion.     He  is   alfo  faid  from    his    early 
years  to  have  been  fubject  to  the  hypochondriac  difor- 
der,  and  to  many  deceptions  of  the   imagination.     He 
had  a  very  remarkable  one   while  at  fchool.     It  hap- 
pened in  the  daytime,  when  he  was  lying  melancho- 
ly upon  his  back  in  bed.     A  fpectre,  as  he  thought, 
approached  him,  and  told  him    that  he  mould  be  the 
greatefl  man  in  the  kingdom.     His  father,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  deiired  his  ma- 
iler to  correct  him  feverely.     This,  however,  produ- 
ced no  effect.     Oliver  perfifled  in  the  truth  of  his  flo- 
ry  and  would  fometimes  mention  it,  though  his  uncle 
told  him  that  it  was  too  traiterons  to  be  repeated." — 
From  this  fchool  Oliver  was  removed  to  Sidney-col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in   1616. 
His  proarefs  in  his  fludies  is  uncertain  ;  but  he    fpent 
much  time  in  playing  at    foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other 
robuft  exercifes,  at  which  he  was  very  expert.     His 
father  dying  after  he  had  been  about  two  years  at   co- 
leo-c,  Cromwell  returned  home  ;   but  the   irregularity 
of  his  life,  gave  fuch  offence  to  his  mother,  that,  by  the 
advice  of  fome  friends,  fhe  fent  him  to  London,  and 
placed  him  in  Lincoln's-inn.     This   expedient  by  no 
means  anfwered   the  purpofe;   her  fon    gave  himfelf 
up'  to  gaming,  wine,  and  women,  fo  that  he  quickly 
dlffipated  all  that  was  left  him  by  his  father.     This 
diffipation,  however,  could  be  but  of  very  fhort  conti- 
nuance ;  for  he  was  married  before  he  was   21  years 
of  age,  to  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  James   Bouchier 
of  Effex.     Soon  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  the 
country,  where  he  led   a  very  grave  and  fober  life. 
This  hidden  reformation  has  been  afcribed  to  his  fal- 
ling in  with  the  Puritans;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr 
Cromwell  continued  then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  a 
zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  form- 
ed a  clofe  friendfliip  with,  feveral  eminent   divines. 


He  continued  at  Huntingdon   where  he  fettled  after  Cromwell. 

his  marriage,  till  an  eitate  of  between   L.  400   and  ' * — * 

L.  500  per  annum  devolved  to  him  by   the  death   of 
his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Stuart.     This  induced   him  to 
remove  to  the  iile  of  Ely  where  the  efiate  lay,  and 
here  he  embraced  the  puritanical  doctrines.     He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
which  met  on  the  20th  of  January  1628  ;   and    was  a 
member  of  the  committee  lor  religion,  where  he  dif- 
tinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  again  It  popery.     After 
the  diliblution  of  that  parliament,  he  returned  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much 
concern  for  religion,  to  keep  company  with  filenced 
miniflers,  and  to  invite  them  often  to  lectures  and  fer- 
mons  at  his  houfe.     Thus  he  brought  his  affairs  again 
into  a  very  indifferent  lituation ;  fo  that,  by  way  of  re- 
pairing the  breaches  he  made  in  his  fortune,    he  took 
a  farm  at  St  Ives,  wkich  he  kept  five  years.     But  this 
fcheme  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up  ;  and  at  lall,  chagrined  with  his  difappointments, 
and  made  unealy  by  the  treatment  his  party  at    that 
time  received,  he  formed  a  defign  of  going  over   to 
New-England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  difappointed  ; 
the  king  iffued  out  a  proclamation  againfl  all  fuch  emi- 
grations, and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land againfl  his  will. 

In  1638,  Cromwell  had  firfl  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting himfelf  publicly  taken  notice  of.  The  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
had  eftates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  deJirous  of 
having  it  better  drained  ;  and  though  one  project  of 
this  fort  had  failed,  they  fet  on  foot  another,  got  it 
countenanced  by  royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  part  of 
the  profits  upon  the  crown.  This,  though  really  in- 
tended for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed  as  injurious 
to  private  property:  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppofers 
was  Mr  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  conliderable  in- 
fluence in  thefe  parts.  The  vigour  he  fliowed  on  this 
occafion  recommended  him  to  his  friend  and  relation 
Mr  Hampden  ;  who  afterwards  characterized  him  in 
parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and  con- 
ducting great  defigns.  But  for  all  this  he  was  not  ve- 
ry fuccefsful  in  his  oppofition  ;  and  as  his  private  af- 
fairs were  flill  declining,  he  was  in  very  necefhtous 
circumftances  at  ihe  approach  of  the  long  parliament. 
In  this  critical  fituation  he  got  himfelf  elected  member 
of  parliament,  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  puri- 
tanical meetings  which  he  conflantly  frequented,  Oli- 
ver had  mofl  eminently  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
gifts  of  praying,  preaching,  and  expounding.  Atone 
of  thefe  meetings,  he  met  with  one  Richard  Tims,  a 
tradefman  of  Cambridge.  This  man  was  fo  much  ta- 
ken with  Oliver,  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  at- 
tempt getting  him  chofen  burgefs  for  the  approaching 
parliament.  Being  himfelf  one  of  the  common-coun- 
cil, Tims  imagined  this  defign  might  be  brought  about ; 
and  with  this  view  went  to  Mr  Wildbore  a  relation  of 
Cromwell's,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention. 
Wildbore  agreed  as  to  the  fhnefs  of  the  perfoh  ;  but 
told  him  the  defign  was  impracticable,  becaufe  Oliver 
was  nota  freeman.  Tims  next  addreffed  one  Evett 
on  the  fame  fubject,  who  alfo  made  the  fame  objec- 
tion. He  recollected,  however,  that  the  mayor  had 
a  freedom  to  beflow,  and  a  fcheme  was  immediately 
laid  for  fecurin 5  this  freedom  to  Cromwell.  On  ap- 
plication 
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Cromwell,  plication  to  the  mayor,  however,  he  told  them  that  the 
**— ->/- — '  freedom  was  already  difpofed  ot  to  another  ;  but  this 
objection  being  obviated  by  promiiing  that  perfon  a 
freedom  from  the  town,  the  mayor  being  informed 
that  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  great  fortune,  iigaiiied 
his  intention  of  bellowing  the  freedom  upon  him.  Our 
hero,  being  informed  of  the  good  offices  of  his  friends, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  court  drefled  in  fcarlet 
richly  laced  with  gold,  and  having  provided  plenty  of 
claret  and  fweatmeats,  they  were  fo  freely  circula- 
ted among  the  corporation,  that  Mr  Mayor's  freeman 
was  unanimou'ly  declared  to  be  a  very  civil  worthy 
gentleman.  When  the  election  came  on,  the  mayor 
difcovered  his  mi  flake,  but  it  was  now  too  late ; 
the  party  among  the  burgeifes  was  ftrong  enough  to 
chooie  him,  and  accordingly  did  fo  at  the  election 
next  year. 

When  Cromwell  firft  came  into  parliament,  he  af- 
fected great  plainnefs,  and  even  carelenhefs,  in  his 
drefs.  His  attention  to  farming  had  entirely  rufti- 
cated  him,  fo  that  he  made  a  very  uncouth  appearance. 
"  Who  (fays  Dr  South)  that  had  beheld  fuch  a  bank- 
rupt, beggarly  fellow,  as  Cromwell,  firft  entering  the 
parliament  houfe,  with  a  thread-bare  torn  coat  and 
greafy  hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for,  could 
have  iufpected,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fo  few  years,  he 
mould,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banifh- 
ment  of  another,  afcend  the  throne,  be  inverted  with 
the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing  of  the  ftate  of  a 
king  but  the  changing  his  hat  into  a  crown  ?"  Crom- 
well was  very  active  in  promoting  the  famous  Remo?i- 
*  See  Bri-  ftrance* ;  which  in  reality  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
uin,n°ioj. civil  war.  He  declared  afterwards  to  Lord  Falkland, 
that  if  the  remonftrance  had  not  been  carried,  he  de- 
figned  to  have  converted  the  fmail  remains  of  his  ef- 
tate  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  left 
the  kingdom  by  the  firft  opportunity.  His  firmnefs 
on  this  occaiion  fo  effectually  recommended  him  to 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  that  they  took  him  into  all  their  councils  ;  and 
here  he  acquired  that  clear  infight  into  things,  and 
that  knowledge  of  men,  of  which  he  afterwards  made 
fuch  prodigious  ufe.  His  exploits  during  the  civil 
war,  his  murder  of  the  king,  and  ufurpation  of  the 
kingdom,  are  related  under  the  article  Britain,  n° 
139—188. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Cromwell,  Mr 
Hume  exprefTes  himfelf  as  follows:  "  The  writers 
attached  to  this  wonderful  perfon  make  his  character, 
with  regard  to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  moft  ex- 
travagant panegyric  :  his  enemies  form  fuch  a  repre- 
fentation  of  his  moral  qualities  as  refembles  the  moft 
virulent  invective.  Both  of  them,  it  muft  be  confef- 
fed,  are  fupported  by  fuch  ftriking  circumftances  in 
his  fortune  and  conduct,  as  bellow  on  their  represen- 
tation a  great  air  of  probability.  '  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary  (it  is  fail),  than  that  a  perfon  of 
private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  lometimes,  nor  firming 
qualities  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raifed  men  to  the 
higheft  dignities,  fhould  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  the  abilities  to  execute,  fo  great  a  defign  as  the 
fub verting  one  of  the  moft  ancient  as  well  as  belt 
cftabliflied  monarchies  'in  the  world  ?  That  he  fhould 
have  the  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and 


mailer  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ?  fhould  bamfli 
that  numerous  and  firongly  allied  family  ?  Lover  all 
thefe  temerities  under  a  teeming  obedience  to  a  par- 
liament, in  whofe  fervicc  he  pretended  to  be  retain- 
ed ?  Trample  too  upon  that  parliament  in  their  turn, 
and  f corn  fully  expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  him 
ground  of  diflktisraction  I  Erect  in  their  place  the  do- 
minion of  the  faints,  and  give  reality  to  the  moft  vi- 
fionary  idea  which  the  heated  imagination  of  any  fa- 
natic was  ever  able  to  entertain  ?  Supprefs  again  that 
monfier  in  its  infancy,  and  openly  fet  himfelf  tip  above 
all  things  that  ever  were  called  fovereign  in  England  i 
Overcome  firft  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and&all  his 
friends  afterwards  by  artifice  ?  Serve  all  parties  pati- 
ently for  a  while,  and  afterwards  command  them  vie'to- 
riouily  at  kit  ?  Over- run  each  corner  of  the  three  na- 
tions, and  fubdue  with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of 
the  fouth,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north  ?  Be  feared  and 
courted  by  all  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth  r  Call  together  parliaments  with  a 
word  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth  ?  Reduce  to  fubjection  a  warlike  and  dis- 
contented nation  by  means  ot  a  mutinous  army  ?  Com- 
mand a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  feditious  and  fac- 
tious officers  ?  Be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that  he 
would  be  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  millions  a-year,  to 
be  hired  as  mafter  of  thofe  who  had  formerly  hired 
him  for  their  fervant  ?  Have  the  eilates  and  lives  of 
three  nations  as  much  at  his  difpofal  as  was  once  the 
little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and  li- 
beral in  the  fpending  of  them  ?  And,  laftly,  (for  there 
is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glo- 
ry), with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  fplen- 
dor  to  his  pofterity  ?  Die  poiTefled  of  peace  at  home, 
and  triumph  abroad  ?  Be  buried  among  kings,  and 
with  more  than  regal  folemnity  ?  And  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole 
world  ;  which,  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  it 
might  have  been  for  his  conquelts,  if  the  fhortline  of 
his  mortal  life  could  have  ftretched  out  to  the  extent 
of  his  immortal  dehorns  ?' 

"  My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  picture 
drawn  by  fo  mafterly  a  hand :  I  ihall  only  endeavour 
to  remove  from  it  fomewhat  of  the  marvellous  :  a  eir- 
cumftance  which,  on  all  occaiions,  gives  much  ground 
for  doubt  and  fufpicion.  It  feems  to  roe  that  the 
circumftance  of  Cromwell's  life  in  which  his  abilities 
are  principally  difcovered,  is  his  rifing,  from  a  private 
ftation,  in  opposition  to  fo  many  rivals,  fo  much  ad- 
vanced before  him,  to  a  high  command  and  authority 
in  the  army.  His  great  courage,  his  fignal  military 
talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  addrefs,  were  all 
requifite  for  this  important  acquifition.  Yet  will  not 
this  promotion  appear  the  effect  of  fupernatural  abi- 
lities, when  we  confider  that  Fairfax  himfelf,  a  private 
gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  feat  in 
parliament,  had,  through  the  fame  ileps,  attained  even 
to  a  fuperior  rank  ;  and,  if  endued  with  common  ca- 
pacity and  penetration,  had  been  able  to  retain  it. 
To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  rebellion  againft  the  par- 
liament, required  no  uncommon  art  or  induflry  :  to 
have  kept  them  in  obedience  hid  been  the  more  diffi- 
cult enterprize.  When  the  breach  was  once  formed 
between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  fupreme  and 
abfolute  authority,  from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on 
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and  if  be  is  afterwards  pleafed  to  era- 
artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded  on  inoft 

not  as 


occaiions  as  great  condcfcenlkm,  if  not  as  fuperfluous 
caution.  That  Cromwell  was  ever  able  really  to  blind 
or  over-reach  either  the  king  or  the  republicans,  does 
not  appear  :  as  they  poffelfed  no  means  of  refitting  the 
force  under  his  command,  they  were  glad  to  temporize 
with  him ;  and,  by  feeming  to  be  deceived,  to  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themfelves  from  his  do- 
minion. If  he  feduced  the  military  fanatics,  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  their  intereft  and  his  evidently  con- 
curred i  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  groifefl  impofuion  ;  and  that  be 
himfelf  was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthufiafl  as  the 
word  of  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confi- 
dence, needed  but  to  difplay  thofe  vulgar  and  ridi- 
culous habits  which  he  had  early  acquired,  and  on 
which  he  fet  fo  high  a  value.  An  army  is  fo  forcible, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a  weapon,  that  any 
hand  which  wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity, 
perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  afcendant  in 
human  fociety. 

"  The  domeftic  adminiftration  of  Cromwell,  though 
it  difcovers  great  ability,  v  as  conducted  without  any 
plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power:  perhaps  his 
difficult  ikuation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign 
enterprifes,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious 
to  the  national  intereft ;  and  feem  more  the  refult  of  im- 
petuous fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  fore- 
light  and  deliberation.  An  eminent  perfonage,  how- 
ever, lie  was  in  many  refpe&s,  and  even  a  fuperior 
genius  ;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in  his  operations  : 
and,  though  not  defective  in  any  talent  except  that  of 
elocution,  the  abilities  which  in  him  were  moft:  admi- 
rable, and  which  contributed  moft  to  his  marvellous 
fuccefs,  were  the  magnanimous  refolution  of  his  en- 
terprizes,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difcovering 
the  characters  and  praclifing  on  the  weaknefTes  of 
mankind. 

"  If  we  furvey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwell, 
with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindnefs  and 
infirmities  of  the  human  fpecies,  wc  (hall  not  be  in- 
clined to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches 
as  thofe  which  his  enemies  ufually  throw  upon  it.  A- 
midft  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  that  time,  that  he 
fhould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  royal  caufe,  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  ;  fince  even  at  prefent  many 
men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  are  difpofed  to  think, 
that  the  queftion,  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the 
quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  ambiguous. 
The  murder  of  the  king,  the  moft  atrocious  of  all  his 
actions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  mighty  cloud  of 
republican  and  fanatical  illufions  ;  and  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the 
moft  meritorious  action  which  he  could  perform.  His 
fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  effect  of  neceflity,  as 
well  as  of  ambition  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee  how  the  va- 
rious factions  could  at  that  time  have  been  reftrained 
•without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwell  as  a  fon,  a  huf- 
fcand,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  expofed  to  no  coniiderable 
cenfure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praife.  And,  up- 
on the  whole,  his  character  does  not  appear  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unufual  by  the  mixture  of  fo  much  ab- 
furdity  with  fo  much  penetration,  than  by  his  temper- 


ing fuch  violent  ambition  and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifin  Cromwell. 

with  fo  much  regard  to  juftice  and  humanity."  ' * ' 

That  Cromwell  continued  a  moft  complete  and  bi- 
gotted  enthufiafl:  to  the  very  laft,  appears  from  his  be- 
haviour in  his  laft  ficknefs.     His  dileafe,  which  at  firft 
was  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  brought  on  by  the  cares 
and  anxiety  of  his  mind,  foon  degenerated  into  a  ter- 
tian ague.     For  about  a  week  the  diforder  continued 
without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that  every 
other  day  he  walked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  din- 
ner his  five  phylicians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one 
of  them  having  felt  his  pulfe,  faid  that  it  intermitted. 
At  this  Cromwell  was  furprifed,  turned  pale,  fell  into 
a  cold  fweat,  and,  when  he  was  almoft  fainting,  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  carried  to  bed  ;  where,  by  the  af- 
fiftarice  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  little  to  himfelf, 
he  made  his  will  with  refpect  to  his  private  affairs.  The 
next  morning  when  one  of  his  phylicians  came  to  vifit 
him,  Cromwell  afked  him,  why  he  looked  fo  fad  ?  and 
when  anfwer  w7as  made,  that  fo  it  became  every  one 
who  had  the  weighty  charge  of  his  life  and  health 
upon  him,  (l  Ye  phylicians  (fays  Cromwell),  think  I 
fhall  die:  I  tell  you  I  fhall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure 
of  it.     Do  not  you  think  (faid  he  to  the  phyfician, 
looking  more  attentively  at  him),  do  not  think  that  I 
am  mad  :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds 
than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  furnifn  you  with. 
God  Almighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to 
my  prayers  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who 
entertain  a  Itricter  commerce  and  greater  intereft  with 
him.  Go  on  chearfully,  banifhing  all  fadnefs  from  your 
looks;  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a  fer- 
ving  man.  Ye  may  have  a  fkill  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
yet  nature  can  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  toge- 
ther, and  God  is  far  more  above  nature."  As  this  phy- 
fician was  coming  out  of  the  chamber,  he  accidentally 
met  with  another,  to  whom  he  expreffed  his  fear  that 
the  protector  was  turning  light-headed.     But  the  o- 
ther  informed  him  that  the  chaplains,  being  difperfed 
the  preceding  night  into  different  parts  of  the  houfe, 
had  prayed  for  the  protector's   recovery,  and  unani- 
moufly   received  for   anfwer  that  he  fhould  recover. 
Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefs  did  they  at  laft  ar- 
rive, that,  a  public  faft  beino;  kept  at  H3mpton-court, 
they  did  not  fo  much  pray  to  God  for  the  protector's 
health,  as  return   thanks   for  the  undoubted  pledges 
they  had  of  his  recovery.  On  this  account,  though  the 
phyficians  perceived    his  difremper  increafing  every 
hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  danger,  till  it  became 
neceflary  for  him  to  appoint  a  fucceifor  while  he  had 
any  breath  remaining.     But  being  then  in  a  lethargic 
fit,  he  anfwered  from  the  purpofe  ;  upon  which  he  was 
again  afked  whether  he  did  not  name  his  eldcft  fon 
Richard  ?  and  to  this  queftion  he  anfwered.  Yes.    Be- 
ing then  afked  where  his  will  was  which  he  had  for- 
merly made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ;  he 
fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other  places,  but 
in  vain  ;  for  fomebody  had  either  Hole  it,  or  he  him- 
felf had  burnt  it.     Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  the  3d 
of  September  1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  50  years 
and  four  months.     This  day  of  September  he  had  al- 
ways reckoned  to  be  the  mofl  fortunate  for  him  in  the 
whole  year.     A  violent  tempeft,  which  immediately 
fticceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a  fubject  of  difcourfe  to 
the  vulgar.     His  partizans,  as  well  as  his  opponents, 
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Cromwell,  were  fond  of  remarking  this  event :  and  each  of  them 
"""" -v— *■'  endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret  it  as 
belt  fuited  their  particular  prejudices. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  foine,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  poifoned  ;  but  for  this  there  feems  to  be  no 
reafonable  foundation.  His  body  was  opened  by  Dr 
Bates.  He  found  the  brain  fomevvhat  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed;  but  what 
he  reckoned  to  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
diforder  was  a  total  degeneracy  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
fpleen  into  a  matter  refembling  the  lees  of  oil.  This, 
he  thought,  alfo  accounted  for  the  hypochondriac  dif- 
pofitions  to  which  Cromwell  had  from  his  infancy 
been  fubjec"h  Though  the  bowels  were  taken  out, 
and  the  body  filled  with  fpices  wrapped  in  a  fourfold 
cere-cloth,  put  firftinto  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  then  into 
one  of  wood,  yet  the  corruption  was  fo  great  that  the 
humour  wrought  itfelf  through  the  whole,  and  there 
was  a  nece3ity  of  interring  the  body  before  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  funeral.  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  performed  from 
Somerfet-houfe,  with  a  fplendor  not  only  equal  but 
fuperior  to  that  bellowed  upon  crowned  heads.  Some 
have  related  that  his  body  was  depofited  in  Nafeby- 
field :  others,  that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in 
the  deepeft  part  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent  any  infult 
that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it.  But  it  feems 
beyond  doubt  that  his  body  was  interred  at  Weftmin- 
fter  ;  as  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  order  to  dilinter 
him  after  the  refloration,  his  corpfe  was  found  in  a 
vault  in  the  middle  aide  of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel.  In 
the  infide  of  the  cofEn,  and  on  the  breafl  of  the  corpfe, 
was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gflt,  inclofed  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead.  On  one  fide  of  this  plate  were  engraven 
the  arms  of  England  impaled  with  thofe  of  Oliver,  and 
on  the  reverfe  the  following  legend  :  Oliverizis  Protetfor 
Reipublicx  Anglta,  Scotitz,  et  Hibzrnia?,  uatus  25  A- 
prilis  1599,  fnaugurittus  16  Dscsmbris  1653,  mortutis  3 
Septembris  aim.   1 658,  hie  fitas  efl. 

Cromwell  was  of  a  robufl  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly,  though  not  agreeable  afpect.  His  nofe  being 
remarkably  red  and  mining,  was  often  made  the  fub- 
ject  of  ridicule.  He  left  only  two  fons,  Richard  and 
Henry  ;  and  three  daughters  ;  one  married  to  General 
Fleetwood,  another  to  Lord  Fanconberg,  and  a  third  to 
Lord  Rich.  His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  protec- 
tor; and  contrary  to  her  orders  he  buried  her  with 
great  pomp  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  She  could  not 
be  perfuaded  that  ever  his  power  or  his  pcrfon  was 
in  fafety.  At  every  noifc  Hie  heard  lhe  would  exclaim 
that  her  fon  was  murdered;  and  was  never  fatisfkd 
that  he  was  alive  if  ilie  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits 
from  him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  ;  and  by  her 
frugality  and  induftry  had  raifed  and  educated  a  nu- 
merous family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.  She  had  even 
been  obliged  to  fet  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon,  which 
fiie  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Cromwell, 
in  the  invectives  of  that  age,  is  often  fligmatized  with 
the  name  of  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infult,  men- 
tions the  great  accefSon  which  he  would  receive  to  his 
royal  revenues  upon  his  mother's  death,  who  poffeffed 
a  jointure  of  60  pounds  a-year  upon  his  eftate.  She 
was  of  a  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart ;  and  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  remotely  allied  to  the 
royal  family. 
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Cromwell  (Richard),  eldcft  fon  of  Oliver  Crom-  Cromwell 
well,  was  by  his  father  appointed  fuccellbr  to  the  pro-  « 

tectorfhip,  but  very  foon  dtpofed  by  the  army  *.     They  Cronftadt. 
difcharged his  debts,  tookall  the  houleholdituff,  plate,  »«,  %  ■ 
&c.  gave  him  a  protection  for  fix  months,  and  fo  he  J,,^  "' 
retired.     He  was  by  no  means  qualified  tofupport  the  189,  ioo- 
ftation  gained  by  the  afpiring  talents  of  his  father.     He 
was  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  untainted  with  that  fa- 
natical fpirit  which  his  father  hadfofuccefsfully  culti- 
vated.    On  the  refloration  he  went  abroad  ;  but  re- 
turned in  1680  under  the  affumed  name  of  Clark,  and 
fettled  at  Cheihunt  in  Hertfordihire,  where  he  lived 
privately,  and  died  in  171 2,  aged  86. 

CRONENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate  of  HefTe 
Caflel,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain,  on  a  fertile  foil,  and  is  furround- 
ed  with  a  double  wall.     E.  Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat. 


1;. 


50. 


Cronenburg,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Denmark,  in  the 
file  of  Zealand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  where 
the  Danes  take  toll  of  fuch  mips  as  are  bound  for  the 
Baltic.  It  was  very  richly  furnifhed,  but  pillaged  by 
the  Swedes  in  1658,  who  took  away  the  furniture, 
among  which  were  fome  ftatues  of  many  filver.  It  is 
built  upon  piles.     E.  Long.  12.  50.  N.  Lat.  56.  o. 

CRONIUS,  in  chronology,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Athenian  month  Hecaiombseon  ;  which  was  the 
firft  of  their  year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  June  and  beginning  of  July. —  There  were  feafts 
called  Cromcr.es  celebrated  at  Athens  in  this  month,  in 
honour  of  Saturn,  anfwering  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
Romans. 

CR.ONSLOT.    SeeCRONSTADT. 

CRONSTADT,  a  fea-porttown  of  PaifJIa,  where 
the  greateft  part  of  the  navy  is  fituated.  It  (lands  up- 
on the  ifland  of  Retufari,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  and 
was  founded  by  Peter  I.  as  being  provided  with  the 
fa f eft  harbour  in  thefe  parts,  and  as  forming  a  ftrong 
bulwark  by  fea  for  the  defence  of  the  new  metropolis. 
The  only  pafiage  by  which  fhips  of  burden  can  approach 
Peterfburg  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Retufari,  through 
a  narrow  channel ;  one  fide  whereof  is  commanded  by 
Cronftadt,  and  the  oppofite  by  Crcnflot  and  the  cita- 
del. Cronilot,  which  frauds  upon  a  fmall  ifland  of 
fand,  is  a  circular  wooden  building,  and  furrounded 
with  fortifications  of  wood  that  jut  into  the  water.  It 
contains  a  garrifon  of  ico  men.  The  citadel  is  ano- 
ther fmall  wooden  fortrefs,  conftructed  alfo  upon  an 
adjacent  fand-bauk,  and  capable  of  holding  about  30 
foldiers.  All  large  veiTels  mull  fail  between  Cronftadt 
and  thefe  two  fortreftes  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  op- 
polite  batteries  ;  for  the  other  parts  of  the  gulf  are 
only  from  one  to  eleven  feet  in  depth.  All  thefe  for- 
tifications were,  at  the  time  of  their  conftruction, 
efteemed  places  of  confiderable  ftrength ;  but  now  they 
derive  their  confequence  more  from  their  paft  import- 
ance than  from  any  refiftance  they  could  make  againft 
the  attack  of  a  powerful  fleet. 

Cronftadt  is  built  upon  the  fouth-eafiern  extremity 
of  the  ifland,  and  is  defended  towards  the  fea  by 
wooden  piers  projecting  into  the  water,  and  towards 
the  land  by  ramparts  and  baftions.  It  is  a  very  ftrag- 
glin°-  place  ;  and  occupies,  like  all  the  Ruffian  towns,. 
a  larger  fpace  of  ground  than  the  number  of  habita- 
tion s* 
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Cronftafc  tions  feem  to  require;  the  Iioufcs  are  moftly  of  wood, 
II         excepting  a  few  fronting  the  harbour,   which  are  or 
*Crofs.      brick  ituccoed   white.     Among  the  latter  arc  the  im- 
perial hofpital  for  failors,  the  barracks,  and  the  aca- 
demy for  marines  and  officers  of  the  navy.     That  fe- 
minary  ufaally  contains  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred cadets,  who  are  clothed,  maintained,  and  taught 
at  the  expence  of  the  crown.     They  are  admitted  at 
the  ap-e  of  live,  and  are  fuffered  to  remain  until  they 
reach  their  feveteenth  year.     They  learn  accounts, 
mathematics,  drawing,   fortification,  and  navigation; 
and  have  matters  in  the  French,  German,  Engliih,  and 
Swcdifh  languages.  Th  ey  are  trained  to  naval  affairs,  and 
•make  an  annual  cruife  in  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Revel. — 
Cronftadt  has  a  feparate  haven  appropriated  to  the  men  of 
war,  and  another  to  merchant  ihips.  Clofe  to  the  haven 
for  merchant  (hips  is  a  canal  and  fereral  dry  docks,  begun 
in  1 719  by  Peter  I.  for  the  purpofe  of  refitting  the  men 
ofwar.  This  ufeful  work  was  neglected  under  his  fuccef- 
fors,  and  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth.  It  has  been  ftill  further  beautified  and  im- 
proved by  the  prefent  emprefs  ;  and  is  now  applied  for 
building  as  well  as  careening  (hips  of  the  line.     At  the 
extremity  of  thefe  docks  is  a  great  refervoir,  568  feet 
i  n  length,  which  contains  water  fufficient,  and  half  the 
quantity  over,  to  fupply  all  the  docks  ;  which  is  pump- 
ed into  it  by    means  of  afire  engine,  the  diameter  of 
whole  cylinder  is  fix  feet.     The  length  of  this  work, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  canal  to  the  end  of  the  lalt 
dock,  is   4221  feet.     The  fides  of  the  docks  are  faced 
with  (tone,  and  the  bottom    is  paved  with   granite. 
They    are     40  feet  deep    and    150  broad;    and    are 
capable  of    containing  nine  men  of    war  upon    the 
flocks. 

CE.ONSTAT,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Moldavia,  fubject  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
E.  Long.  2J.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

CROP,  the  higheft  part  or  end  of  any  thing  cut  off. 
It  is  particularly  u  fed  for  the  corn  gathered  off  a  field 
in  harveft.     See  Agriculture,  Part  II. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozi  ER,afhepherd's  crook;  afym- 
bol  of  paftoral  authority,  confifting  of  a  gold  or  filver 
ftaff,  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  occaiionally  before 
bifhops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they 
give  the  folemn  benedictions.  The  cuftom  of  bearing 
a  pa'loral  ftaff  before  bifhops  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
from  the  life  of  St  Caefarea  of  Aries,  who  lived  about 
the  year  500.  Among  the  Greeks  none  but  the  patri- 
archs had  a  right  to  the  crofier.  The  corfiers  were  at 
fir  ft  no  more  than  fimple  wooden  ftaves  in  form  of  aT, 
ufed  to  reft  and  lean  upon.  By  degrees  they  were 
made  longer  ;  and  at  length  arrived  to  the  form  we 
now  fee  them  of.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  offi- 
ciate with  a  mitre  and  crofier. 

Crosier,  in  aftronomy,  four  ftars  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  ferving  thofe  who 
fail  in  fourh  latitudes  to  find  the  antarctic  pole. 

CROSLET,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  crofs  is  crofTed 
again  at  a  fmall  di'lance  from  each  of  the  ends.  Up- 
ton fays  it  is  not  fo  often  borne  by  itfelfin  arms  as  other 
croffes  are,  but  often  in  diminutives,  that  is,  in  fmall 
crofrYrs  fcaltered  about  the  field.     See  Heraldry. 

CROSS,  a  gibbet  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  crofswife,  whether  they  crofs  with  right  angles 


at  the  top  like  a  T,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length 
like  an  X.  The  crofs  to  which  our  Saviour  was  fatten- 
ed, and  on  which  he  died,  was  of  the  iormcr  kind; 
being  thus  represented  by  old  monuments,  coins,  and 
erodes  ;  and  St  Jerom  compares  it  to  a  bird  hying,  a 
man  fwimming,  or  praying  with  his  arms  extendsd. 
The  punifhment  of  the  crofs  was  common  among  the 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Peiiians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  jews. 

The  death  of  the  crofs  was  the  moft  dreadful  of 
all  others,  both  for  the  fname  and  pain  of  it  ;  and 
fo  fcandalous,  that  it  was  inflicted  as  the  laft  mark 
of  detcftation  upon  the  vileft  of  people.  It  was  the 
puniihment  of  robbers  and  murderer^,  provided  that 
they  were  Haves  too  ;  but  otherwife,  if  they  were  free, 
and  had  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Rome,  this  was 
then  though*  a  profutution  of  that  honour,  and  too  in- 
famous a  puniihment  for  fuch  a  one,  let  his  crimes  be 
what  they  would. 

The  Mofaic  law  ordained,  that  the  perfons  executed 
fliould  not  be  left  upon  the  tree  after  fun-fet,  becaufe 
he  that  is  hanged  in  this  manner  is  accurfed  of  God. 
Deut.  xxi.  22.  The  jews  believe,  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  remain  upon  the  gibbet,  and  without  burial, 
enjoy  no  peace,  and  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prayers 
of  other  people;  but  wander  up  and  down  till  their 
bodies  are  buried  :  which  agrees  with  the  notions  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  of  this  matter,  as  may  be 
feeu  in  Horn.  II.  4.  and  Virg.  JEne'td.  6. 

The  form  of  a  crofs  being  fuch  as  has  been  already 
defcribed,  the  body  of  the  criminal  was  fattened  to  the 
upright  piece  by  nailing  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  other 
tranfverfe  piece  generally  by  nailing  the  hands  on  each, 
fide.  Now,  becaufe  thefe  parts  of  the  body,  being  the  in- 
ftruments  of  action  and  motion,  are  provided  by  nature 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nerves  than  others  have 
occafion  for  ;  and  becaufe  all  fenfation  is  performed  by 
the  fpirit  contained  in  thefe  nerves  ;  it  will  follow,  as 
Stanhope  obferves,  that  wherever  they  abound,  the 
fenfe  of  pain  muft  needs  in  proportion  be  more  quick 
and  tender. 

The  Jews  confefs,  that  indeed  they  crucified  people  in 
their  nation,  but  deny  that  they  inflicted  this  punifhment 
upon  any  one  alive.  They  firft  put  them  to  death,  and 
then  fattened  them  to  the  crofs  either  by  the  hands  or 
neck.  But  there  are  indifputable  proofs  of  their  cru- 
cifying men  frequently  alive.  The  worfhippers  of 
Baal-peor  and  the  king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive  ;  as 
were  alfo  the  defendants  of  Saul,  who  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  2  Sam.  xxi.  9. 

Before  crucifixion  the  criminal  was  generally  fcour- 
ged  with  cords:  fometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  of 
bones,  were  tied  to  thefe  fcourges,  fo  that  the  con- 
demned perfon  might  fuffer  more  feverely.  It  was  alfo 
a  cuftom,  that  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  ilioald  bear 
his  own  crofs  to  the  place  of  execution.  After  this 
manner  we  find  Chrift  was  compelled  to  bear  his  own 
crofs;  and  as  he  funk  under  the  burden,  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  was  conftrained  to  bear  it  after  him  and  with 
him.  But  whereas  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  our 
Lord  bore  the  whole  crofs,  /.  e.  thelong and  tranfverfe 
part  both,  this  feems  to  be  a  thing  impoffible  ;  and 
therefore  Lipfius  ( in  his  treatife  De  Suppikio  Cruch )  has 
fet  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he  tells  us  that 
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Crofs.      Jefus  only  carried  the  tranfverfe  beam  ;  becaufe  the 

- — v '  long  beam,  or  the  body  of  the  crofs,  was  either  fixed 

in  the  ground  before,  or  made  ready  to  be  fet  up  as  foou 
as  the  priibner  came :  and  from  hence  he  obferves, 
that  painters  are  very  much  miftaken  in  their  defcrip- 
tion  of  onr  Saviour  carrying  the  whole  crofs. 

There  were  feveral  ways  of  crucifying  ;  fometimes 
the  criminal  was  faitened  with  cords  to  a  tree,  fome- 
times he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This 
way  St  Peter  chofe  out  of  refpect  to  his  mailer  jefus 
Chrift,  not  thinking  himfelf  worthy  to  be  crucified 
like  him  ;  though  the  common  way  of  crucifying  was 
by  fattening  the  criminal  with  nails,  one  through  each 
hand,  and  one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through  each 
of  them  :  for  this  was  not  always  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  the  ancients  fometimes  representing  Jefus 
Chrift  crucified  with  four  nails,  and  fometimes  with 
three.  The  criminal  was  fixed  to  the  crofs  quite  11a- 
-  ked  ;  and  in  all  probability  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  not  ufed  with  any  greater  tendernefs  than  others 
upon  whom  this  punifhment  was  indicted.  The  fol- 
diers  divided  his  cloths  among  them,  and  caft  lots  for 
his  tunic,  which  is  an  under  garment  worn  over  the 
flefh  like  a  fhirt. 

The  text  of  the  Gofpel  fhows  clearly,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  was  faftened  to  the  crofs  with  nails;  and  the 
Pfahnift  (xxxii.  17.)  had  foretold  long  before,  that 
they  fhould  pierce  his  hands  and  his  feet:  but  there 
are  great  difputes  concerning  the  number  of  thefe  nails. 
The  Greeks  reprefent  our  Saviour  as  faitened  to  the 
crofs  with  four  nails  ;  in  which  particular  Gregory  of 
Tours  agrees  with  them,  one  at  each  hand  and  foot. 
But  feveral  are  of  opinion,  that  our  Saviour's  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced  with  three  nails  only,  viz.  one 
at  each  hand,  and  one  through  both  his  feet :  and  the 
cuftom  of  the  Latins  is  rather  for  this  lafl  opinion  ;  for 
the  generality  of  the  old  crucifixes  made  in  the  Latin 
church  have  only  three  nails.  Nonnus  thinks  that  onr 
Saviour's  arms  were  befides  bound  faft  to  the  crofs  with 
chains  ;  and  St  Hilary  fpeaks  of  the  cords  wherewith 
he  was  tied  to  it. 

Sometimes  they  who  were  faftened  upon  the  crofs 
lived  a  good  while  in  that  condition.  St  Andrew  is 
believed  to  have  continued  three  days  alive  upon  it. 
Eufebius  fpeaks  of  certain  martyrs  in  Egypt  who  were 
kept  upon  the  crofs  till  they  were  ftarved  to  death. 
Pilate  was  amazed  at  Jefus  Chriu's  dying  10  foou  ; 
becaufe  naturally  he  muft  have  lived  longer,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down  his  life  and  to 
take  it  up  again.  The  thighs  of  the  two  thieves  who 
were  crucified  together  with  our  Saviour  were  broken 
in  order  to  haften  their  death,  that  their  bodies  might 
not  remain  upon  the  crofs  on  the  Sabbath  day  'John 
xix.  31,  32,  3;-)^  au^  t0  comPty  witu  the  *aw  of  Mo- 
fes,  which  forbids  the  bodies  to  be  left  there  after 
fun-fet.  But  among  other  nations  they  were  fuffered 
to  remain  upon  the  crofs  a  long  time.  Someiimes  they 
were  devoured  alive  by  birds  and  beafts  of  prey.  Guards 
were  appointed  to  obferve  that  none  of  their  friends 
or  relations  mould  take  them  down  and  bury  them. 
The  ftory  of  the  Ephefian  matron  and  the  foldier 
who  was  fet  to  guard  the  crofs,  is  very  well  known. 
The  Roman  foldiers  who  had  crucified  Jefus  Chrift  and 
the  two  thieves  continued  near  the  erodes  till  the  bodies 
were  taken  down  and  buried. 

Crofies  were  ufuallv,  in  former  times,  erected  on 
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the  tops  of  houfes,  by  which  tenants  pretended  to  claim 
the  privileges  of  the  Templars  Hofpitallers,  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  their  rightful  lords.  This  was  con- 
demned by  the  ilatute  Wil.  II.  c.  37.  It  wasufual 
alfo,  in  thufe  days,  to  fee  up  cruues  in  places  whe  e 
the  corpfe  of  any  of  the  nobility  relied  as  it  was  carried 
to  be  buried,  jmat  a  tranfeuntibus  pro  ejus  animo  deprc- 
cetur.  Croiies,  &c.  are  forbidden,  to  be  brought 
into  England  by  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  on  pain  of  a  pramumret 
&c. 

Invention  of 'the  Cross,  an  ancient  feaft,  folemnizcd 
on  the  3d  of  May,  in  memory  of  St  Helena's  (the 
mother  of  Conftantine)  finding  Lhe  true  crofs  of  Chrift 
deep  in  the  ground  on  mount  Calvary;  where  fhe. 
erected  a  church  for  the  prefervation  of  part  of  it  :  the 
reft  being  brought  toR.ome  and  repofited  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Crofs  of  Jerufalem. 

Theodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  crofTes  ;. 
that  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  thofe  of  the  two  thieves;  and 
that  they  diftinguiliied  between  them  by  means  of 
a  lick  woman,  who  was  immediately  healed  by  touch- 
ing the  true  crofs.  The  phce  is  faid  to  have  been 
pointed  out  to  her  by  St  Cniiriacus,  then  a  jew,  after- 
wards converted  and  canonized. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  an  ancient  feaft,  held  on  the 
14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heracli- 
tusrellored  to  mount  Calvary  the  true  crofs  111642, 
which  had  been  carried  ofi  14  years  before  by  Cofrces 
king  ofPeriia,  upon  his  taking  Jerufalem  from  the  em- 
peror Phocas. 

The  adoration  of  the  crofs  appears  to  have  been 
praclifed  in  the  ancient  church  ;  inafmuch  as  the  Hea- 
thens, particularly  Julian,  reproach  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians  with  it.  And  we  do  not  find  that  their  apolo- 
gias difclaimed  the  charge.  Mornay,  indeed,  ailerted, 
that  this  had  been  done  by  St  Cyril,  but  could  not 
fupport  his  allegation  at  the  conference  of  Fontainbleau. 
St  Helena  is  laid  to  have  reduced  the  adoration  of  the 
crofs  to  its  juft  principle,  fince  fhe  adored  in  the  wood, 
not  the  wood  itfelf,  which  had  been  direct  idolatry  and 
Heathenifm,  but  him  who  had  been  nailed  to  this 
wood.  With  fuch  modifications  fome  Proieitants  have 
been  induced  to  admit  the  adoration  of  the  crofs.  John 
Hufs  allowed  of  the  phrafe,  provided  it  were  exprefsly 
added,  that  the  adoraiicn  was  relative  to  the  perfon  of' 
Chrift.  But  however  Roman  Catholics  may  feem  to 
triumph  by  virtue  of  fuch  difiinction  and  mitigations, 
it  is  well  known  they  have  no  great  place  in  their  own 
practice.  Imbert,  the  good  prior  of  Gafconv,  was 
f;verely  profecuted  in  1633  for  telling  the  people,  that 
in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the  crofs,  praclifed  in  that; 
church  on  Good  Friday,  they  were  not  to  adore  the 
wood,  but  Cbriii,  who  was  crucified  on  it.  The  cu- 
rate of  the  parifli  told  them  the  contrary  ;  it  was  the 
wood  !  the  wood  !  they  were  to  adore.  Imbert  re- 
plied, it  was  Chrift,  not  the  weed  :  for  which  lie  was 
cited  before  the  archbifliop  of  Bonrdeaux,  fufpended 
from  his  functions,  and  even  threatened  with  chains 
and  perpetual  imprifonmenr.  It  little  availed  him  to 
cite  the  bifiiop  of  Meaux's  diftinclion  ;  it  was  anfwer- 
ed,  that  the  church  allowed  it  not. 

CROSS-Bearsr  (pori-croix,   cruciger),   in  the  Rt 
church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbilhop  or  a  primate, 
who  bears  a  crofs  before  him  on  foiemn  occaiions. 

The  pope  has   the  crofs  borne  before  him   t\try 
where;  a  patriarch  anywhere  out  of  Roc,c  ;  and  pri- 
mates 
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Orefc.  mates,  metreplitans,  and  thofe  who  have  a  right  to 
the  pallium,  throughout  thur  rcfpedive  jurifdictions. 
Gregory  XI.  forbad  all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to 
have  it  borne  in  prefence  of  cardinals.  A  prelate 
bears  a  Tingle  crofs,  a  patriarch  a  double  crofs,  and  the 
pope  a  triple  one  on  their  arms. 

Cs.oss-Bearers  alfo  denote  certain  officers  in  the  in- 
quilition,  who  make  a  vow  before  the  inquifitors  or 
their  vicars  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  fortune  and  life.  Their  buiinefs  is  to  pro- 
vide the  inquifitors  with  necelfaries.  They  were  for- 
merly of  great  ufe  :  but  in  procefs  of  time  fome  of  their 
constitutions  were  changed,  and  they  were  called  of 
the  penance  of  St  Dominic. 

Pefforal  Cross,  is  a  crofs  of  gold  or  iilver,  or  other 
precious  materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds, 
which  the  bifhops,  archbilhops,  &c.  and  regular  ab- 
belles,  wear  hanging  from  the  neck. 

Ordjr  of  the  Cross,  or  Croifade,  an  order  of  ladies 
inftituted  in  1668  by  the  emprefs  Eleonora  de  Gonza- 
gua,  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold  ;  on  occalion  of 
the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little  golden  crofs,  where- 
in were  inclofed  two  pieces  of  the  true  crofs,  out  of 
the  allies  of  part  of  the  palace.  It  feems  the  fire  had 
burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and  melted  the 
cryltal,  yet  the  wood  remained  untouched. 

Maids  of  the  Gross,  a  community  of  young  women 
inftituted  in  1265  at  Roye  in  Picardy,  and  fince  dif- 
perfed  to  Paris  and  other  towns.  They  inflrucl:  young 
perfons  of  their  own  fex.  Some  take  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chaftity,  and  obedience,  others  retain 
their  liberty.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  a  fupe- 
rior. 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  ordi- 
nary compofed  of  fourfold  lines  :  whereof  two  are  per- 
pendicular, and  the  other  two  tranfverfe  ;  for  fo  we 
muft  conceive  of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn 
throughout,  but  meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles, 
near  the  felfpoiat  of  the efcutcheon.  See  Heraldry. 
This  bearing  was  firft  bellowed  on  fuch  as  bad  per- 
formed, or  at  leaft  undertaken,  fome  fervice  for  Chrift, 
and  the  Chriftian  profeffion  ;  and  is  held  by  divers  the 
mod  honourable  charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought 
it  into  fuch  frequent  ufe,  was  the  ancient  expeditions 
into  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  af- 
ter their  pilgrimage,  taking  the  crofs  for  their  cogni- 
zance ;  and  the  enfigu  of  that  war  being  the  crofs.  In 
thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots  carried  St  An- 
drew's crofs  ;  the  French  a  crofs  argent;  the  Englifh 
a  crofs  or  ;  the  Germans,  fable  ;  the  Italians,  azur?  ; 
the  Spaniards,  gules. 

St  George's  Cross,  or  the  red  crofs,  in  a  field  ar- 
gent, is  now  the  ftandard  of  England  -,  that  faint  being 
the  reputed  patron  of  that  nation. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  crofTes  that  the  variety  is  fo 
great ;  the  like  is  found  in  many  other  bearings,  and 
particularly  in  lions,  and  the  parts  of  them  ;  whereof 
Coloinbier  gives  us  no  lefs  than  96  varieties.  Leigh 
mentions  but  46  feveral  crofTes;  Sylvanus  Morgan, 
26;  Upton,  30  ;  Johannes  de  Bado  Aureo,  12;  and 
fo  others,  whom  it  is  needlefs  to  mention.  Upton 
owns  he  dares  not  prefume  to  afcertain  all  the  various 
crofTes  ufed  in  arms,  for  that  they  are  at  prefent  almofl 
innumerable  ;  and  therefore  he  only  takes  notice  of 
fuch  as  he  had  feen  ufed  in  his  own  time. 
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Cross,  in  mining,  two  nicks  cut  in  the  fuperficies 
of  the  earth,  thus  +,  which  the  miners  make  when  "■ 
they  take  the  ground  to  dig  for  ore.  This  ciols  gives 
the  miners  three  days  liberty  to  make  and  to  fct  on 
ftones.  As  many  of  thefe  crofTes  as  the  miner  makes, 
fo  many  mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  the  vein, 
provided  he  fet  on  ftones  within  three  days  after  ma- 
king his  crofs  or  croffes.  But  if  he  make  but  one  crofs, 
and  a  ftander-by  makes  the  fecond,  and  a  ftrangcr 
makes  the  third,  every  one  is  ferved  with  the  next 
mear,  according  as  they  have  firft  or  laft,  fooner  or 
later,  made  their  crofs  or  crofTes  upon  the  ground. 

Cross,  in  coins,  a  name  given  to- the  right  fide  or 
face,  the  other  being  called  the  pile  or  reverfe.  It 
has  been  a  common  error,  that  the  reverfe  was  meant 
by  the  crofs  ;  becaufeat  this  time  in  Britain,  it  is  mark- 
ed with  figures  difpofed  in  that  form  ;  but  the  ftamp- 
ing  the  head  of  the  prince  in  Britain  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a  general  cuftom  of 
ftriking  on  that  part  the  figure  of  a  crofs  ;  while  the 
other,  called  the  pile,  contained  the  arms,  or  fome 
other  device. 

Cross,  inftead  of  a  fignature  to  a  deed,  &c.  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  practice  of  affixing  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  whether  they  could  write  or  not. 

Crcss-Bar  Shot,  a  bullet  with  an  iron  bar  palling 
through  it,  and  Handing  fix  or  eight  inches  out  at 
both  fides.  It  is  ufed  at  fea  for  deftroying  the  enemy's 
rigging. 

Cross- Bill,  in  ornithology.     See  Loxia. 

Cross- Bill,  in  chancery,  is  an  original  bill,  by  which 
the  defendant  prays  relief  againft  the  plaintiff. 

Cross- Bows.     See  Bows  and  Archery. 

Cross- grained  Stuff,  in  joinery.  Wood  is  faid  to  be 
crofs-grained,  when  a  bough  or  branch  has  fhot  out  of 
it ;  for  the  grain  of  the  branch  fhooting  forward,  runs 
athwart  that  of  the  trunk. 

In  wood  well  grown  this  defect:  is  fcarce  perceivable,* 
except  in  working;  but  in  deal-boards  thefe  boughs 
make  knots.  If  the  bough  grew  up  with  the  young 
trunk,  inftead  of  a  knot  is  found  a  curling  in  the  fluff, 
very  fenfible  under  the  plane. 

CRoss-Jack,  pronounced  cro-jeck,  a  fail  extended  on 
the  lower  yard  of  the  mizen-maft,  which  is  hence  called 
the  crofs -jack  yard.  This  fail,  however,  has  generally 
been  found  of  little  fervice,  and  is  therefore  very  fel- 
dom  ufed. 

Caoss-Picce,  a  rail  of  timber  extended  over  the 
windlafs  of  a  merchant-fhip  from  the  knight-heads  to 
the  belfry.  It  is  ftuck  full  of  wooden  pins,  which  are 
ufed  to  fallen  the  running  rigging  as  occafion  requires. 
See  Windlass. 

CRoss-Tining,  in  hufbandry,  a  method  of  harrowing 
land,  confifting  in  drawing  the  harrow  up  the  interval  it 
went  down  before,  and  down  that  which  it  was  drawnup. 

CRoss-Trees,  certain  pieces  of  timber,  fupported  by 
the  cheeks  and  treftle-  trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lower  mafts,  athwart  which  they  are  laid  to  fuftain 
the  frame  of  the  top. 

CRoss-Tree  Yard,  is  a  yard  Handing  fquare,  jnft  un- 
der the  mizen-top,  and  to  it  the  mizen-top  is  fattened 
below.     See  Cross- Jack. 

CRoss-Wort,  in  botany.     SeeVAiENTiA. 
Ordeal  of  the  Cross,  a  fpecies  of  trial  frequently 
practifed  in  the  days  of  fuperftition.     Sec  Ordeal. 
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Crofe  CROSS,  an  English  artiil,  famous  only  for  copying 

S  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.     Of'  this  ta- 

Crotalum^  jent  tjicre  js  a  ft01y  current,  mare  to  the  credit  of  his 
fkill  than  of  his  probity.  He  is  faid  io  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Charles  I.  to  copy  the  celebrated  Madona 
of  Raphael  in  St  Mark's  church  at  Venice  ;  and  that, 
having  obtained  leave  of  the  flare  for  that  purpofe,  he 
executed  his  piece  fo  well  as  to  bring  away  the  origi- 
nal and  leave  his  copy  in  the  place  of  it.  The  decep- 
tion was  not  detected  until  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
the  lofs  ;  and  this  piece  was  bought  in  Oliver's  time 
by  the  Spaniih  ambaffador  for  his  mailer,  who  placed 
it  in  the  Efcurial. 

CROSSEN,  a  handfome  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany, 
and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
fuuated  at  the  continence  of  the  rivers  Bobar  and  O- 
der,  in  a  fertile  country  abounding  in  wine  and  fruits. 
There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Oder  which  is  fortified. 
E.  Long.   15.20.  N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

CROSSOSTYLUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  calyx  is  a  quadrangular,  quadrifid,  tur- 
binated perianthium  :  the  corolla  confifls  of  four  el- 
liptical petals  ;  the  ftamina  are  20  filiform  filaments, 
almofl  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  anthers  fmall  and 
roundifh  ;  the  pericarpium  an  hemifpherica],  unilocu- 
lar berry,  with  many  flrias  on  its  upper  part ;  the  feeds 
numerous  and  roundifh. 

CROTALARIA,  Rattle-wort:  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  32d  order,  P apilianaceee .  The  legumen  is  turgid, 
inflated,  and  pedicellated  ;  the  filaments  are  coalited 
with  a  fiffure  on  the  back.  There  are  11  fpecies,  all 
of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rife  from  18 
inches  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  are  adorned  with  flowers 
of  a  blue  or  yellow  colour.  The  moil  remarkable  fpe- 
cies is  the  retufa,  with  iimple  oblong  wedged  leaves.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  fbme  other  parts 
of  the  Eafl  Indies.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  the  pods 
fmooth,  cylindrical,  inflated,  and  placed  horizontally  : 
they  are  filled  with  feeds,  which,  when  dried,  and 
fhaken  by  the  fljghtefl  wind,  emit  a  rattling  noife  : 
and  this,  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  the  plant  is  native,  is  attributed  to  the  devil, 
who  is  thought  to  deliver  his  oracles  in  this  whimfical 
manner. 

CROTALO,  an  inflrument  of  military  mulic,  like 
that  defcribed  in  the  next  article.  The  Turks  are 
the  firft,  among  the  moderns,  who  introduced  the 
ufe  of  it  for  their  troops.  It  is  now  common  in  Flan- 
ders and  Florence,  and  other  territories  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  has  only  one  tone  ;  bur  irs  effect,  in  marking 
time  may  be  diftimtly  heard  through  the  noife  of  forty 
drums.  This  is  the  fame  infrrument  with  the  ancient 
cymbalum. 

CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  caftagnetta,  or 
mufical  inftrumenr,  found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of 
the  priefts  of  Cybele.  The  crotalum  differed  from 
the  fiflrum  ;  though  authors  frequently  confound  the 
two.  It  confifled  of  two  little  brafs  plates  or  rods, 
v.  hich  were  fhaken  in  the  hand,  and  inftriking  againfl 
each  other  made  a  noife. 

It  was  fometimes  alfo  made  of  a  reed  fplit  length- 
Vol.  V. 
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wife ;  one  part  whereof  they  ftruck  againfl  the  other ;    Crotalus 
and  as  this  made  a  noife  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  crane's         II 
bill,  they  called  that  bird  crotaliftria,  a  player  on  thecro-      Croto- 
tala  ;  and  Ariflophanes  calls  a  great  talker  a  crotalum.  '       " 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  attributes  the  invention  to 
the  Sicilians  ;  and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chrif- 
tains,  becaufe  of  the  indecent  motions  and  geftures 
that  accompany  it. 

CROTALUS,  or  Rattle-snake,  in  zoology,  a  p. 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes  ;  CXLIX 
the  charaders  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  belly  is  furaifh- 
ed  with  fcuta,  and  the  tai^has  both  fcuta  and  fcales  ; 
but  the  principal  character iilic  of  this  genus  is  the 
rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  rattles  coniifl  of 
feveral  articulated  cruflaceons,  or  rather  horny,  hz^s 
which  make  a  conliderable  rattling  noife  when  the 
creature  moves,  and  ferves  to  warn  people  of  their  ap- 
proach. There  are  five  fpecies  ;  and  the  bite  of  every 
one  of  them  is  fo  highly  poifbnous,  that  it  generally 
kills  in  a  fhort  time.  Of  thefe  we  have  no  account- 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  except  that  given  by  Mr 
Catefby  of  the  horridus,  or  American  rattle-fnake. 
This  grows  fometimes  to  the  length  of  8  feet,  and 
weighs  between  8  and  9  pounds.  The  colour  of  the 
head  is  brown  ;  the  eye  red  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  a  yellowilh-brown  colour,  tranfverfely  marked 
with  irregular  broad  black  lids.  The  rattle  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  compofed  of  feveral  horny,  membra- 
nous, cells,  of  an  undulated  pyramidal  figure.  Thefe 
are  articulated  within  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  point  of  the  firft  cell  reaches  as  far  as  the  ba- 
lls of  the  protuberant  ring  of  the  third,  and  fo  on  ; 
which  articulation,  being  very  loofe,  gives  liberty  to 
the  parts  of  the  cells  that  are  incloled  within  the  out- 
ward rings  to  ftrike  againfl  the  fides  of  them,  and  fo 
to  caufe  the  rattling  noife  which  is  heard  when  the 
fnake  fhakes  its  tail.  This  is  the  moil  inactive  and 
flow  moving  of  all  the  fnakes,  and  is  never  the  aogref- 
for  except  in  what  it  preys  upon.  The  above  gentle- 
man is  of  opinion  that  no  remedy  is  yet  difcovered  for 
the  bite  of  this  animal.  Ke  had  frequently  acctfs  to 
fee  Indians  bit  by  it;  and  always  thought  that  thofe 
who  recovered  were  cured  more  through  the  force  of 
nature,  or  by  reafon  of  the  flightnefs  of  the  bite,  than 
by  the  remedies  ufed.  He  tells  us  that  the  Indians 
know  their  defliny  the  moment  they  are  bit;  and  if 
the  bite  happens  to  be  on  any  of  the  large  veins,  they 
apply  no  remedies,  as  knowing  them  to  be  entirely 
ufelefs.  He  believes  the  reports  of  the  fafcinating 
power  of  this  ferpent,  though  he  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  it.  See  the  article  Poison  and  Serpent. 

CROTALYSTRLE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mo- 
rice  dancers,  admitted  to  entettainments.  in  order  to 
divert  the  company  with  their  dancing  and  playing 
on  an  inflrument  called  crotaluvi,  whence  they  had 
their  name. 

CROTCHET,  in  niufic,  one  of  the  notes  or  cha- 
racters of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minim,  and  double  of  a 
quaver. 

Crotch  ets  are  alfo  mzrk3  or  characters,  fervir.gto 
inclofe  a  word  or  fentence  which  is  diftinguifhed  froni 
the  reft,  being  generally  in  this  form  [  ]. 

CROTO,  or  Croto n,  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city 
of  the  Bruttii,  built  by  the  Acheans  ;  an  hundred  and 
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fifty  ftadia  to  the  north  of  Lacinium,  and  in  the  neigh 
boarhood  of  Mctapontum.  It  was  twelve  miles 
compafs  before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy ;  but  afte 
the  defohition  produced  by  that  war,  fcarce  half  of  it  was 
inhabited.  The  citadel  on  one  fide  hung  over  the  fea, 
on  the  other  towards  thel'and.  It  was  naturally  ftrong 
from  its  lituation,  but  afterwards  walled  round;  on 
which  fide  it  was  taken  by  Dionyfius  by  ftratagem,  by 
.means  of  the  rocks  behind  it. 

Pythagoras,  after  his  long  peregrinations  in  fearch 
of  knowledge,  fixed  his  refidence  in  this  place,  which 
fonie  authors  think  his  native  one,  at  leaft  that  of 
his  parents,  fuppofmg  him  to  have  been  born  in  the 
jile  of  Samos,  and  not  at  fome  town  of  that  name  in 
Italy.  This  incomparable  fage  fpent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  training  up  difcipies  to  the  rigid  exercife 
of  fublime  and  moral  virtue,  and  in  ft  rutting  the  Cro- 
tonites  in  the  true  arts  of  government,  fuch  as  alone 
can  infnre  happinefs,  glory,  and  independence. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  philofophy,  the  Croto- 
nites inured  their  bodies  to  frugality  and  hardlhips, 
and  their  minds  to  felf-denial  and  patriotic  dilintereft- 
ednefs.  Their  virtues  were  the  admiration  of  Greece, 
where  it  was  a  current  proverb,  that  the  laft  of  the 
Crotonites  was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks.  In  one  Olym- 
piad, feven  of  the  vittors  in  the  games  were  citizens 
of  Croton  ;  and  the  name  of  Milo  is  almoft  as  famous 
as  that  of  Hercules.  The  vigour  of  the  men  and 
beauty  of  the  women  were  afcribed  to  the  climate, 
which  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  qualities  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  human  fyftem.  Their  phy- 
ficians  were  in  high  repute  ;  and  among  thefe,  Alc- 
meon  and  Democides  rendered  themfelves  molt  con- 
fpicuous.  Alcmeon  was  the  firft  who  dared  to  ampu- 
tate a  limb,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  a  patient  ;  and 
alfo  the  firft  writer  who  thought  of  inculcating  moral 
precepts  under  the  amufing  cloak  of  apologues.  This 
invention  is  more  commonly  attributed  to  iEfop,  as 
he  was  remarkably  ingenious  in  this  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition.  Democides  was  famous  for  his  attachment  to 
his  native  foil.  Though  carefl'ed  and  inriched  by  the 
king  of  Perfia,  whofe  queen  he  had  {hatched  from 
rhc  jaws  of  death,  he  abandoned  wealth  and  honours, 
and  by  a  ftratagem  efcaped  to  the  humble  comforts  of  a 
private  life  at  Croton. — The  Pythagoreans  are  faid  to 
have  difcovered  that  difpofition  of  the  folar  fyftem, 
which,  with-fome  modifications,  has  been  revived  by 
Copernicus,  and  is  now  univerfally  received,  as  being 
moft  agreeable  to  nature  and  experiment.  Theano, 
the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and  many  other  women,  emu- 
lated the  virtues  of  their  hufbands. 

In  thofe  fortunate  days  the  ftate  of  Croton  was  moft 
flourifhing.  Its  walls  inclofed  a  circumference  of 
12  miles.  Of  all  the  colonies  fen t  out  from  Greece, 
this  alone  furniflied  fiiccour  to  the  mother-country 
when  invaded  by  the  Perfians.  By  its  avenging  arms 
the  Sybarites  were  punifhed  for  their  fhameful  dege- 
neracy ;  but  victory  proved  fatal  to  the  conquerors, 
for  riches,  and  all  their  pernicious  attendants,  inlinua- 
ted  themfelves  into  Croton,  and  foon  contaminated 
the  purity  of  its  principles.  Indeed,  the  very  confti- 
tution  of  human  nature  militat-es  againft  any  long  con- 
tinuance in  fuch  rigid  practices  of  virtue  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Crotonites  fell  by  degrees 


into  the  irregularities  they  once  abhorred.  Not  long  Crotoa. 
after,  the  Locrians,  who  were  lefs  corrupted,  defeated  *— ^— 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagra,  and  reduced  the  re- 
public to  diftrefs  and  penury.  This  rellored  the  re- 
maining Crotonites  to  their  priftine  vigour  of  mind, 
and  enabled  t hem  to  make  a  brave,  though  unfnecefs- 
ful,  reliftance,  when  attackedby  Dionyfius  of  Syracuie. 
They  fuffered  much  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and,  by 
repeated  misfortunes,  decreafed  in  ftrength  and  num- 
bers, from  age  to  age,  down  to  that  of  Hannibal, 
when  they  could  not  mufter  20,000  inhabitants.  This- 
fmall  population  being  incapable  of  manning  the  ex- 
tenlive  works  eretted  in  the  days  of  profperity,  Cro- 
ton was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  its  citizens 
tranfported  to  Locri.  The  Romans  fent  a  colony 
hither  200  years  before  Chrift.  In  the  Gothic  war, 
this  city  rendered  itfelf  confpicuous  by  its  fidelity  to 
Juftinian,  and  Totila  befieged  it  long  in  vain. 

CROTON,  wild  ricinus  :  A  genus  of  the  adel- 
phia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
38th  order,  Tricocca.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindrical 
and  quinquedentated,  the  corolla  is  pentapetalous ;  the 
ftamina  from  10  to  15.  The  female  calyx  is  poly- 
phyllous  ;  no  corolla  ;  three  bifid  ftyles  ;  the  capfule 
trilocular  ;  one  feed.  There  are  21  fpecies ;  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  are,  1.  The  tinttorium,  or  plant 
from  which  the  French  turnfole  is  made.  This  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  :  it  is  an  annual  plant, 
riling  about  9  inches  high,  with  an  herbaceous  branch- 
ing ftalk,  garnifhed  with  irregular  or  rhomboidal  fi- 
gured leaves,  which  are  near  two  inches  long  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  wide  in  their  wide  ft  part.  Thefe 
ftandupon  (lender  footftalks  near  four  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  fides  of 
the  ftalks,  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  fpike  is  compofed  of  male  flowers,  having  many 
ftamina  which  coalefce  at  the  bottom  ;  the  lower  part 
hath  female  flowers,  which  have  each  a  roundifh, 
three-cornered,  germen  ;  thefe  afterwards  become  a 
roundifh  capfule  with  three  lobes,  having  three  cells, 
each  including  one  roundifh,  feed.  This  flowers  in 
July  ;  but  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward  on  a 
hot-bed,  they  do  not  ripen  feeds  in  Britain.  From 
this  plant  is  made  the  turnfole  ufed  for  colouring  wines 
and  jellies.  It  is  made  of  the  juice  which  is  lodged 
between  the  empalement  and  the  feeds;  which,  if 
rubbed  on  cloths,  at  firft  appears  of  a  lively  green, 
but  afterwards  changes  to  a  bluifh  purple  colour. 
If  thefe  cloths  are  put  into  water,  and  afterwards 
wrung,  they  will  dye  the  water  to  a  claret  colour. 
The  rags  thus  dyed  are  exported  to  Britain,  and  fold 
in  the  druggifts.  fhops  under  the  name  of  turnfole. 
2.  The  febifera,  or  tallow-tree,  with  rfeomboidal  egg- 
fliaped  leaves,  pointed,  fmooth  and  very  entire.  It 
is  about  the  height  of  a  cherry-tree  ;  its  leaves  in 
form  of  a  heart,  of  a  deep,  filming,  red  colour,  and 
its  bark  very  fmooth.  Its  fruit  is  enclefed  in  a 
kind  of  pod,  or  cover,  like  a  chefnut,  and  confifts 
of  three  round  white  grains,  ofthefize  and  form  of  a 
fmall  nut,  each  having  its  peculiar  capfnla,  and  within 
that  a  little  none.  This  ftone  is  encompaffed  with  a  white 
pulp,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  true  tallow,  as  to 
conliftence,  colour,  and  even  fmell :  and  accordingly  the 
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Chinefe  make  their  candles  of  it ;  which  would  doubtlefs  nefl  for  food 
be  as  good  as  thole  in  Europe,  if  they  knew  how  to  pu- 
rify their  vegetable  tallow  as  well  as  we  do  our  animal 
kind,  and  to  make  their  wicks  as  well.  4.  The  aro- 
maticum,  with  heart-lhaped  ferrated  leaves,  and  an  ar- 
borefcent  ftem.  The  bark  ox  this  tree  is  the  fame  as  the 
cafcarilla  and  eleutheria  ;  though  thefe  have  been  con- 
lidered  by  fome  as  diftincl  barks,  and  fold  in  the  ihops 
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as  different  productions.  It  is  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic 
bitter,  refembling  in  appearance  the  Peruvian  bark, 
but  it  is  more  bitter  and  pungent,  though  not  lb  rough 
and  allringent.  It  was  full  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  lalt  century,  and  feems  firll  to 
have  been  ufed  in  Germany,  where  it  is  ltill  in  very 
high  elleem.  There  it  is  frequently  employed  againll 
common  intermittent  fevers,  in  preference  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  as  being  lefs  fubject  to  fome  inconveniences, 
which  tbe  latter  on  account  of  its  great  aftringency  is 
apt  to  occalion.  It  is  alio  faid  to  have  been  employed 
with  great  fuccefs  in  fome  very  dangerous  epidemic  fe- 
vers attended  with  petechiae,  and  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  flatulent  colics,  internal  he- 
morrhagies,  dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  firnilar  difor- 
ders.  In  Britain  it  has  been  ufed  by  fome  practition- 
ers, particularly  by  the  late  Dr  Keir  of  London,  who 


this  might  be  neceifary  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate ;  but  why  it  fhould  be  wanted  in  a  hot  one  I'eems 
not  clear,  efpecially  as  it  has  not  been  obferved  in  ^roufaz 
other  birds.  It  generally  has  two  broods  in  a  year,  '  " 
except  accidents  happen;  in  which  cafe  it  has  been 
known  to  make  three  nells.  The  eggs  are  about  the 
fize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  fea-green  colour,  fpot- 
ted  at  the  ends.  Their  food  is  various  ;  worms,  in- 
fects, fruits,  and  grain,  according  to  the  feafon.  There 
is  a  variety  called  the  greater  ani,  which  is  about  ths 
fize  of  a  jay,  differing  no  otherwife  from  the  former 
but  in  fize.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  confidered 
as  two  diftincl  fpecies  :  for  they  never  mix  together  ; 
though  each  have  the  fame  manners,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  fmaller  frequent  the  open  favannas, 
the  larger  only  the  falt-marfhes  near  the  fea-coafts. 
It  is  faid  that  they  are  eafily  made  tame,  and  will  learn 
to  talk  like  parrots.  The  male  and  female  are  both 
alike.  Both  fpecies  are  eafy  to  be  fhot,  not  beino-  fo 
wild  as  many  other  birds  ;  but  are  known  to  chatter 
much  on  the  fight  of  a  man,  though  they  do  not  fly 
to  a  great  diftance  ;  hence  are  not  well  relifned  by 
fportfmen,  as,  like  the  jays  in  England,  they  are  the 
occafion  of  hindering  hisfport  in  refpect  toother  game, 
without  making  him  amends  in  their  own  fkfh,  which 


was  of  opinion  that  it  was  by  no  means  employed  fo     is  never  fought  after  for  food,  being  rank  and  unfavoury. 
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generally  as  it  deferved  to  be.  Its  virtues  are  par- 
tially extracted  by  water,  and  totally  by  rectified  fpi- 
rit,  but  it  i-s  moll  effectual  when  given  in  fubftance. 
4.  The  cafcarilla,  defcribed  by  Linnsus  as  producing 
the  officinal  bark  of  that  name,  is,  according  to  Dr 
Wright  f,  the  wild  rofemary  fnrub  of  Jamaica,  the 
bark  of  which  has  none  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
true  cafcarilla  or  eleutheria  above  defcribed. 

CROTONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  feated  on  the  gnlph  of  Taranto,  with  abiihop's 
fee  and  a  citadel.  .E.Long.   17.  27.  N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

CROTOPKAGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picas  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  :  The  bill  is  thin,  compreffed,  greatly  arch- 
ed, half  oval,  and  cultrated  at  top  ;  the  nollrils  are 
round  ;  the  tongue  flat,  and  pointed  at  the  end  ;  the 
tail  confifts  of  ten  feathers  ;  and  the  toes  are  placed 
two  and  two.  The  moll  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  ani, 
which  is  about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird  :  the  colour  of 
the  whole  bird  is  black,  in  fome  parts  gloffed  with 
purple,  and  about  the  neck  faintly  tinged  with  green 
on  the  margins :  the  bafe  of  the  bill  is  furnilhed  with 
black  briftles,  which  turn  forwards  :  the  eye-lids 
have  long  hairs  like  eye-lames  :  the  tail  is  fix  inches 
long,  and  much  enneated  ;  and  the  legs  are  black. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  and 
other  iflands  in  the  Well  Indies  ;  alfo  at  Cayenne  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  Contrary  to  all  other 
birds,  they  have  the  linguiarity  of  many  laying  in 
the  fame  neft  ;  to  make  which,  they  all  unite  in  con- 
cert, and  after  laying  their  eggs,  fit  on  them  clofe  to 
each  other  in  order  to  hatch  them,  each  unanimously 


CE.OTOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  and  in 
Ponthieu.  The  fortifications  are  demolifhed.  It  is 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme.  E.  Long. 
1.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.   15. 

CROUCHED  friars.     See  Croisiers. 

CROUP,  in  medicine.     See  Medicine-/;;^. 

Croup  of  a  Horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of 
the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a  leap,  in  which  tbe 
horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to 
his  belly. 

CROUTE,  Sour  Croute,  or  Kroute.  As  this 
preparation  of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereign 
efficacy  as  a  prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea- 
fcurvy,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  concife 
account  of  the  procefs  for  making  it,  according  to  the 
information  communicated  by  an  ingenious  German 
gentleman. 

The  foundeil  and  moll  folid  cabbages  are  felecled 
for  this  ufe,  and  cut  very  fmall,  commonly  with  an  in- 
ftrument  made  for  this  purpofe,  not  unlike  the  plain 
which  is  ufed  in  this  country  for  flicing  cucumbers. 
A  knife  is  ufed  when  the  preparation  is  made  with 
greater  nicety.  The  cabbage  thus  minced  is  put  into 
a  barrel  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is  ftrewed 
a  handful  of  lalt  and  carraway  feeds;  in  this  manner 
it  is  rammed  down  with  arammev  ftratuj/ifipsr  ftratufv, 
till  the  barrel  be  full ;  when  a  cover  is  put  over  it  and 
preiTed  down  w7ith  a  heavy  weight.  After  Handing 
fome  time  in  this  fiate  it  begins  to  ferment  ;  and  it  is 
not  till  the  fermentation  has  entirely  fubfided  that  the 
head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally  fhut  up  and 


llriving  to  do  the  beft  for  the  general  good  ;  and  when  preferved  for  ufe.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  em- 

the  young  are  hatched,  the  parents,  without  referve,  ployed  in  this  preparation.     The  Germans  write  this 

do  the  bell  to  feed  the  whole  flock.     Still  a  greater  preparation  in  the  following  manner  ;  Saner  kraut,  or 

linguiarity  occurs,  which  is,  that  as  foon  as  each  fe-  finer  kohl ;  that  is,  in  their  language,  "four  herb,  or 

male  lays  her  ego-s  the  covers  them  with  leaves,  doing  four  cabbage." 

the  fame  thing  whenever  flic  is  obliged  to   leave  the  CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de),  a  learned  philofopher 
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Crow,  and  mathematician,  was  born  in  1663;  having  made 
Crowd,  great  progrefs  in  the  mathematics  and  the  philofophy 
"  of  Des  Cartes,  he  travelled- to  Geneva,  Holland,  and 
France  ;  was  fucceiiively  profellbr  in  feveral  univer- 
lities  ;  and  at  length  was  choien  governor  to  Prince 
Frederic  of  Herte-Caffel,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den. He  wrote  many  works  ;  the  moft  elteemed  of 
which  are,  1.  His  Logic,  the  belt  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  1 741 ,  in  6  vols  Svo.  2.  A  Treatife  on  Beauty. 
3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Education  of  Children,  2  vols 
i2mo.  4.  Several  Treadles  onPhilofophical  and  Ma- 
thematical Subjects,  &c.  He  died  at  Laufanne  ill 
1748. 

CROW,  in  ornithology.     See  Corvus. 

Crow,  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  iron  lever,  with  a 
claw  at  one  end  and  a  iharp  point  at  the  other  ;  ufed 
for  heaving  or  purchafmg  great  weights. 

Crow's  Bill,  among  furgeons,  a  kind  of  forceps 
for  drawing  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  out  of 
wounds. 

Crow's  Feci,  in  the  military  art,  machines  of  iron, 
having  four  points,  each  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  fo  made,  that  whatever  way  they  fall  there  is 
ftill  a  point  up  :  they  are  thrown  upon  breaches,  or  in 
partes  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  are  to  march,  proving 
very  troublefome,  by  running  into  the  horfe's  feet  and 
laming  them. 

Cuow-Foot,  on  (hip-board,  a  complication  of  fmall 
cords  fpreading  out  from  a  long  block,  like  the  fmaller 
parts  which  extend  from  the  back  bone  of  a  herring 
(Plate  CL.).  It  is  ufed  to  fufpend  the  awnings  ;  or 
to  keep  the  top-fails  from  finking  violently,  and  fret- 
ting againfl  the  tops. 

Ciiow-Net,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild- fowl 
in  the  winter  feafon,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  day-time. 
This  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or  fine  pack  thread  ; 
the  mefhes  mould  be  two  inches  wide,  the  length  about 
ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three  ;  it  mult  be  verged  on 
the  iide  with  good  ftrong  cord,  and  ftretched  out  very 
ftifron  long  poles  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  When 
you  are  come  to  the  place  where  you  would  fpread 
your  net,  open  it,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full  length  and 
breadth  ;  then  fatten  the  lower  end  of  the  net  all  along 
the  ground,  i'o  as  only  to  move  it  up  and  down;  the 
upper  end  of  the  net  muft  ftand  extended  on  the  long 
cord  ;  the  further  end  thereof  being  ftakedfirft  to  the 
earth  by  a  ftrong  cord  about  five  yards  diftant  from  the 
net.  Place  this  cord  in  an  even  line  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net.  The  other  end  muft  be  at  leaft  25 
yards  diftant  to  reach  into  fome  natural  or  artificial 
flicker,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may  lie  concealed 
from  the  fowl,  otherwife  no  good  fuccefs  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  net  muft  be  placed  in  fuch  exact  order 
that  it  may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl  on  the  leaft 
pull  of  the  cord,  which  muft  be  done  fmartly,  left  the 
fowl  fliould  prove  too  quick  for  you.  This  net  may 
be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  other  birds,  on  corn- 
fields newly  fown  ;  as  alfo  in  ftubble-fields,  provided 
the  ftubble  conceals  the  net  from  the  birds. 

CROWD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  number  of 
people  artembled  in  a  place  fcarce  big  enough  to  hold 
them  all. 

To  Crowd,  in  the  fea-language,  is  to  carry  an  ex- 
traordinary force  of  fail  upon  a  fhip,  in  order  to  ac- 
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celerate  hercourfe  on  fome   important  occafion  ;  as  in    Crcwland, 
purfuit  of,  or  flight  from,    an  enemy  ;   to  efcape    any     Crown, 
immediate  danger,  &c.  '     """       ' 

CROWLAinD,  a  town  in  Lincoln/hire,  feated  in 
the  fens,  in  a  dirty  foil,  and  had  formerly  an  abbey 
of  very  great  note.  There  is  no  coming  at  it  but  by 
narrow  caufeways,  which  will  not  admit  a  cart.  Ii 
has  three  ftreets.  feparaie'd  from  each  other  by  water 
courfes,  whofe  banks  are  fiipported  by  piles,  and  let 
with  willow  trees.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  fifli  and 
fowl,  which  are  in  great  plenty  in  the  adjacent  pools 
and  marines.     W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.   Lat.  52.  40. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings, 
fovereign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a  mark  of  their 
dignity. 

In  l'cripture  there  is  frequent  mention  of  crowns, 
and  the  ufe  of  them  feems  10  have  been  very  common 
alnong  the  Hebrew  s.  The  high  prieft,  wore  a  crown, 
which  was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  forehead, 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour,  01  azure 
blue.  It  feems  aifo  as  if  private  p'riefrs,  and  even 
common  Israelites,  wore  alfo  a  fort  of  crown,  fiuce 
God  commands  Ezekiel  not  to  take  off*  his  crown,  nor 
alTume  the  marks  of  one  in  monrnino-.  This  crown 
was  no  more  than  a  ribbon  or  fillet,  with  which  the 
Jews  and  feveral  people  in  the  eaft  girt  their  heads. 
Aiid  indeed  the  firft  crowns  were  no  more  than  a  ban- 
delet drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind,  as  we 
ftiil  fee  it  represented  on  medals  round  the  heads  of 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  After- 
wards they  confifted  of  two  bandelets  ;  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  ;  at  length 
they  added  flowers,  infomr.ch  that  Gaudies  Sauiini- 
nus  fays,  there  was  rot  any  plant  whereof  crowns  had 
not  been  made.  The  woods  and  groves  were  fearched 
to  find  different  crowns  for  the  feveral  deities  ;  and  they 
were  ufed  not  only  on  the  flatties  and  images  of  the 
gods,  by  the  priefts  in  Sacrificing,  and  by  kings  and 
emperors,  but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  houfes, 
facred  veffels,   victims,  fliips,  &c. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns, 
ftill  feen  an  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  radial 
or  radiating  crown,  a  crown  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  ftones,  and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet  or 
cap,  fomcthing  like  the  mortier. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  various  kinds  of  crowrJI, 
which  they  distributed  as  rewards  of  military  atchieve- 
ments ;  as,  1.  The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and 
bellowed  upon  generals,  who  weie  intiiled  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  leffcr  triumph,  called  ovation.  2.  The 
naval  or  roftral  crown,  compofed  of  a  circle  of  gold, 
with  ornaments  reprefenting  beaks  of  fhips,  and  given 
to  the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  foldier  who 
firft  boarded,  an  enemy's  fhip.  2.  The  crown  called 
in  Latin  vallarzs}  or  cdftrenfis,  a  circle  of  gold  raifed 
with  jewels  or  palifades  :  the  reward  of  him  who  firft 
forced  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  4.  The  mural 
crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and  embattled  :  given 
to  him  w7ho  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a  befieged  place, 
and  there  lodged  a  ftandard.  5.  The  civic  enrwn, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and  given  him 
who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  6.  The  trium- 
phal crown,  con  filling  at  firft  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 
but  afterwards  made  of  gold  ;  proper  to  fuch  generals 

as 
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Crown,  as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  7.  The  crown  call- 
_— v  _  ecj  obpclionatiSy  or graminea,  made  of'grals  growing  on 
the  place  ;  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered 
a  Roman  army  from  a  liege.  S.  The  radial  crown, 
given  10  princes  at  their  t  ran  flat  ion  among  the  gods. 
We  meet  alfo  with  the  euro:, a  aurea,  often  bellowed 
on  foidiers,  without  any  other  additional  term  ;  ath- 
letic crowns,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  w  cd  to  crown 
victims  at  the  public  ga.es,  poets,  orators,  &c.  All 
thele  crow.-.s  were  marks  o'i  nol  il  tj  to  the  wearers; 
'and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and  digni- 
ties, often  determined  the  preference  in  their  favour. 
See  Plate  CL.  For  an  account  of  modern  crowns, 
fee  Heraldry. 

Crown  is  alfo  nfed  to  llgnify  the  polTeffions  and 
dignity  of  a  king.  The  crown  of  England,  according 
to  Sir  William  Blackllone,  is,  by  common  law  and 
conflitutional  cuftom,  hereditary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itfelf:  but  the  right  of  inheritance  may 
from  time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited  by  act  of  par- 
liament, under  which  limitations  the  crown  lliil  con- 
tinues hereditary.     See  Succession. 

PJeas  of  th?  Crown.     See  Pleas. 

Crown,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  coins, 
both  foreign  and  domeitic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five 
millings  Sterling.  In  its  limited  fenfe,  crown  is  only 
applicable  to  that  popular  Engliih  coin  which  bears  the 
name,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  lixty  Engliih  pence  or 
five  {hillings,  or  to  fix  livres  French  money.  But,  in  its 
exteniive fenfe,  it  takes  in  feveral  others,  as  the  French 
ecu,  which  we  call  the  French  crown,  ftruck  in  1641 
for  lixty  fols,  or  three  livres  ;  alfo  the  patagon,  dollar, 
duealoon,  rixdollar,  and  piaftre  or  piece  of  eight. 

Crown,  in  an  eccleiiaftical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
clerical  tonfnre  ;  which  is  the  mark  or  character  of  the 
Romiih  eccleliaftics.  This  is  a  little  circle  of  hair 
fhaved  off  from  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  more  or  lefs 
broad,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  orders  received: 
That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the  fmallelt ;  that  of  priefts 
and  monks  the  largeit.  The  clerical  crown  was  an- 
ciently a  round  lift  of  hair,  fliaved  oifaround  the  head, 
representing  a  real  crown  :  this  is  eafily  obfervable  in 
feveral  ancient  flames,  &c 
minic  and  St  Francis  ftill  retain  it 

Crown,  among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 
rofe  diamond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

Ciiowx-Office,  in  England,  an  office  belonging  to  the 
king's  bench  court,  of  which  the  king's  coroner  or  attor- 
ney is  commonly  mailer.  In  this  office,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral and  clerk  of  the  crown  feveraiiy  exhibit  infor- 
mations for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  at  common 
law,  as  in  the  cafe  of  batteries,  confpiracies,  libelling, 
&c.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king. 

CRowx-Clafs,  denotes  the  fineft  fort  of  window- 
glafs.     See  Glass. 

CRowx-Scabs,  in  farriery.     See  there,  §  xxxvi.  2. 

CROTvs-Wheelofa  Watck,  the  upper  wheel  next  the 
balance,  which  by  its  motion  drives  the  balance,  and 
in  royal  pendulums  is  called  the Jhving-wh eel. 

Crown  Imperial,  in  botany.     See  Fritillaria. 

CRojvN-Work,  in  fortification,  is  an  out-work  run- 
ning into  the  field  ;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy, 


ihe  religious  of  St  Do- 
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gain  fome  hill  or  advantageous  pofl,    and  cover  the    Cr 
other  works  of  the  place.     The  crown-work  confiiis         || 
of  two  demi-baitions  at  the  extremes,  and  an  entire  Croydon, 
baftion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 

CROWNE  (John),  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  ither  was  a  minifier. 
Being  impatient  ot  the  gloomy  rellraint  of  that  coun- 
try, he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  an  old  lady;  of  which  he 
was  foon  as  weary  as  he  had  been  or  America.  He 
then  had  recourfe  to  his  pen,  which  quickly  procured 
him  favour  at  court;  but  this  kind  ot  fubliilence  pro- 
ving precarious,  he  ventured  to  folicit  Charles  ii.  for 
fome  eflablifhnient.  Charles  promifed  to  provide  for 
him,  but  infilled  firll  on  having  another  comt  dy  ;  and 
fnggefted  to  him  the  plan  of  a  Spanilh  play,  'from 
which  Crow ne  produced  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly 
Nice;  but  the  hidden  death  of  the  king  on  the  lail 
day  of  the  reheanal,  plunged  him  at  once  from  his 
pleafing  expectations  into  difappointment  and  diftrefs, 
and  left  him  no  refource  but  his  wits.  Ke  died  lonie 
time^bout  the  year  1703  ;  and  left  behind  him  17  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  fome  of  which  are  acted  with 
great  fuccefs.  His  chief  excellency  lay  in  comedy; 
yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 
His  plots  are  for  the  mod  part  his  own  invention  ;  his 
characters  are  in  general  Itrongly  coloured  and  highly 
finifhed  ;  and  his  dialogue  lively  and  spirited,  attentive- 
ly diverfified,  and  well  adapted  to  the  feveral  fpeakers. 
So  that  on  the  whole  he  may  ailuredly  be  allowed  to 
fland  at  leail  in  the  third  rank  of  our  dramatic  writers. 

CROWNING,  in  architecture,  is  underftood,  in 
the  general,  of  any  thing  that  terminates  or  finifhes 
a  member  or  decoration.  Thus,  a  corniche,  a  pedi- 
ment, &c.  are  called  crownmgs.  Thus  alfo  the  abacus 
is  faid  to  crown  the  capital  ;  and  thus  any  member  or 
moulding  is  faid  to  be  crowned  when  it  has  a  fillet  over 
it  ;  and  a  niche  is  crowned  when  it  is  covered  with  a 
capital. 

Crowning,  in  fea  language,  denotes  the  finifliing 
part  of  a  knot  made  at  the  end  of  "a  rope.  It  is  per- 
formed by  interweaving  the  ends  of  the  different  ftrands 
artfully  amongft  each  other,  fo  as  that  they  may  not 
become  loofened  or  untwilled.  They  are  u'feful  in  all 
kinds  of  ftoppers. 

CR.OWTH,  orCnuTK.     SeeCRUTH. 

CROXAL  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Engliih  divine, 
who  in  his  youth  wrote  the  celebrated  poem  ratified 
The  Fair  Circafflan.  He  had  the  livings  of  Hampton 
in  Middlefex  ;  and  the  united  pariihes  of  St  Mary  So- 
merfet,  and  St  Mary  Mnunthaw,  in  London  ;  both 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1751.  He  publifhed 
many  other  poems  and  tranilations,  with  an  entire 
Engliih  edition  of  Efop's  Fables.  In  confequence  of 
his  attachment  to  Whig  principles,  he  enjoyed  fome 
other  preferments,  and  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
George  II. 

CROYDON,  a  town  in  Surry  in  England.  Its 
fituation  is  low,  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river 
Wandel,  and  it  is  in  a  manner  furronnded  with  hills. 
It  is  pretty  large,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  being  the 
feat  of  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  a  large 
handfome  church,  an  hofpital,  and  a  free  fchool.  }£[. 
o.  5.  N.  L-at.  51.  22. 
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Ecce  lignum  cruris  ;    "  Behold  the  wood  of 
The  people  an  fwer,  in  quo  Jalus  mundi  pe- 


CRUCIAL  incision,  in  forgery,  an  incifion  made 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

CRUCiANELLA,  petty  madder:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  47th  order,  Stcliata.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous 
and  funnel-lhaped,  with  the  tube  filiform  and  the  limb 
unguiculated,  or  having  an  indexed  fegment  on  the 
topof  each  fegment ;  the  calyx  is  diphyllous,  and  there 
are  two  linear  feeds.  There  are  five  fpecies,  natives 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  none  of  them 
poneiled  of  any  remarkable  quality. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  veflel  made  of  earth,  and 
fo  tempered  and  backed  as  to  endure  the  greateii  fire. 
They  are  ufed  to  melt  metals,  and  to  flux  minerals, 
ores,  &c.     See  CHEMisTRY-iWtfx. 

CRU  CIFIX,  a  crofs  upon  which  the  body  of  Chrift 
is  fattened  in  effigy,  ufed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
^excite  in  their  minds  a  ftrong  idea  of  our   Saviour's 

paffion. 

They  efteem  it  anelTential  circnmllance  of  the  reli- 
gious worlhip  performed  at  the  altar  ;  and  on  Good 
Friday  they  perform  the  ceremony  of  adoring  it,  which 
is  done  in  thefe  words,  0  crux  ave,fpes  unlca ,-  "  Hail, 
thou  crofs,  our  only  hope."  The  officiating  pricft  un- 
covers the  crucifix,  elevates  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  fays, 
the  crofs." 

pcndlt;  (<  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  fuffe red 
•death."  Then  the  whole  congregation  bow  with  great 
reverence,  and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  wood. 

CRUCIFIXION,  a  capital  punifhment  by  nailing 
-the  criminal  to  a  crofs.     See  Cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  general,  fome thing  difpofed 
crofs- ways  ;  but  more  especially  ufed  by  boranifts,  for 
flowers  confuting  of  four  petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of 
•a  crofs. 

CRUCITA,  in  botany,  a  genusof  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  the  order 
of  which  is  doubtful.  The  interior  calyx  is  tetra- 
phyllous,  the  exterior  calyx  triphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla,  and  only  one  feed. 

CRUDE,  an  epithet  given  to  fomething  that  has 
not  palled  the  fire  or  had  a  proper  degree  of  coc- 
tion . 

CRUDITY,  among  phyficians,  is  applied  to  undi- 
gested fubftances  in  the  ftomach  ;  to  humours  in  the 
body  which  are  unconcocted,  and  not  prepared  for  ex- 
.pulfion  ;  and  to  the  excrements. 

CRUISE,  from  theGermen^rwi/},  "  acrofs,"  figni- 
■fies  to  crofs  to  and  fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  within  a 
certain  fpace  of  the  fea,  called  the  cruifing  latitude,  in 
queft  of  veflels,  or  fleets  of  an  enemy,  &c. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  Britifh  navy,  are  fmall  men  of  war 
made  life  of  to  and  fro  in  the  channel,  and  elfewhere, 
to  fecure  the  merchant  fhips  and  veflels  from  the  ene- 
my's fmall  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are  gene- 
rally fuch  as  fail  well,  and  are  commonly  well  man- 
ned :  and  indeed  the  fafety  of  the  trade  in  the  chan- 
nel, and  up  and  down  the  foundings,  and  other  places, 
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wherein  to  receive  their 
as  the  opoflum.     See  Di- 


nilhed  with  a  pouch  or  ba 
young  in  time  of  danger 

DELI'HIS. 

CRU  OR,  fometimes  fignifies  the  blood  in  general;  ,, 
fometimes  only  the  venous  blood  ;  and  fometimes  ex- 
travafated  or  coagulated  blood;  but  is  moll  frequent- 
ly ufed  for  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  in  contradi- 
itiiiction.  to  the  limpid  or  ferous  part. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  1  he  buttocks  of  a  horfc, 
the  rump  ;  alfo  a  thong  of  leather  put  under  a  horfe's 
tail,  and  drawn  up  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  cafting  the  faddle  for- 
wards on  his  neck. 

CRUR/EUS,  orCRUREUs,  Mufculvs,  in  anatomy* 
a  flefhy  mafs,  covering  almoft  all  the  forefide  of  the 
os  femoris,  between  the  two  vafti,  which  likewife  cover 
the  edges  of  this  mufcle  on  each  fide.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  ar- 
tery which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  crura  or  legs,  and 
to  the  vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards  the 
heart.     See  Anatomy,  p.  751. 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  all  that  part  of  the  body  con- 
tained between  the  buttocks  and  the  toes. 

CRUSADO,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguese  coin,  ftruck 
under  Alphoufus  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at  the  time 
when  pope  Calixtus  lent  thither  the  bull  for  a  croifade 
againft  the  infidels.  This  coin  has  a  crofs  on  one  fide, 
and  the  arms  of  Portugal  on  the  other. 

CRUSCA,"  an  Italian  term  fignifying  bran,  is  in  ufe 
amongft  us  10  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called 
delta  Crufca,  eltablifhed  at  Florence  for  purifying  and 
perfecting  the  Tufcan  language.  See  Academy, 
n°  11.  The  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office, 
and  the  end  propofed  by  it ;  which  is,  to  refine  the 
language,  and  as  it  were  to  l'eparate  the  bran  from 
it.  Accordingly,  its  device  is  a  neve;  and  its  motto, 
II piu  bet  fior  ne  coglle ;  that  is,  "  It  gathers  the  fi- 
neft  flour  thereof."  In  the  hall  or  apartment  where 
the  academy  meets,  M.  Moneonis  informs  us,  that  eve- 
ry thing  bears  an  allufion  to  the  name  and  device  :  the 
feats  are  in  form  of  a  baker's  bafket;  their  backs  like 
a  fliovel  for  moving  of  corn  ;  the  cufhions  of  grey  fat- 
tin,  in  form  of  facks  or  wallets  ;  and  the  branches 
where  the  lights  are  placed  refembling  facks.  The 
vocabulary  Delta  Crufca  is  an  excellent  Italian  diction- 
ary, compofed  by  this  academy. 

CRUSTA  eactea,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
Achor. 

CRUSTACEOUS  fish,  in  natural  hiftory,  are 
thofe  covered  with  fhells,  confifting  of  feveral  pieces  or 
fcales;  as  thofe  of  crabs,  lobfters,  &c. 

Thefe  are  nfually  fofter  than  the  fhells  of  the  tefta- 
ceous  kind,  which  confift  of  a  fingle  piece,  and  gene- 
rally much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  former  ;  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  oyfter,  fcallop,  cockle,  &c. 

Dr  WoodwTard  obferves,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  that 
of  all  the  fhells  found  in  beds  of  all  the  different  mat- 
ters dug  out  of  the  earth,  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the 
cruftaceous  kind  :  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that 
thefe  being  much  lighter  than  the  reft,  muft  have 
absolutely  requires  the  confiant  keeping  out  fuch  fhips  floated  on  the  furface  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  when 
at  fea.  all  the  ftrata  were  formed  ;  and  there  have  corrupted 

CRUMENTATA,  among  zoologi ft s,  animals  fur-     and  perifked. 
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CRUTH,  or  Crowth,  a  kind  of  mufical  inflru- 
ment formerly  in  ufe  among  the  common  people  in 
Wales.  It  is  of  the  fidicinal  kind,  foufewhat  r'efem- 
bling  a  violin,  22  inches  in  ltiigth,  and  an  inch  and  an 
half  in  thicknefs.  It  has  fix  firings  fupported  by  a 
bridge,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow  :  the  bridge  dif- 
fers from  that  of  a  violin,  in  that  it  is  llat  and  not 
convex  on  the  top ;  a  circumilance  from  which  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  firings  are  to  be  {truck  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  as  to  afford  a  fucceffion  of  concords. 
The  bridge  is  noc  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  fides 
of  the  inflrument,  but  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  and, 
Which  is  further  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of 
the  bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  found-holes, 
which  are  circular,  and  refls  on  the  infide  of  the  back ; 


&c.  The  word  is  formed  of  xp^™,  abfeondo,  « I  hide ;" 
whence  xputt-T»,  crypta. 

Vitrttvins  ufes  the  word  crypta  for  a  part  of  a  build- 
ing, anfwering  nearly  to  our  cellar ;  j  uvenal  for  a  cloaca. 
Hence  cryptc-portkus,  a  fubterraneous  place  arched  or 
vaulted  ;  ufed  as  an  under-work  or  paffage  in  old  walls. 
The  fame  is  alio  ufed  for  the  decoration  at  the  entry 
of  a  grotto. 

Crypta  is  alio  ufed  by  fome  of  our  ancient  writers 
for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under-ground. 

Crypts,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Ruyfch  to- 
glands  iituated  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  to  glands 
of  the  interlines. 

CRYPTOGAMIA,  (from  xp^i-©^,  occultus,  «  con- 
cealed," and  >«//.©-,  nuptia,  "  nuptials"),  the  24th 


the  other  foot,  which  is  proportionably  lhorter,  refting     clafs  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem,    comprehendino-    thofe 
on  the  belly  before  the  other  found-hole.  Of  the  firings,     plants  whofe  fructification  is  concealed,  either  through 


the  four  firfl  are  conducted  from  the  bridge  down  the 
finger-board,  as  in  a  common  violin  ;  but  the  fifth 
and  fixth,  which  are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the 
others,  leave  the  fmall  end  of  the  neck  about  an  inch 
to  the  right.  The  whole  fix  are  wound  up  either  by 
wooden  pegs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  by  iron 
pins,  which  are  turned  with  a  wrefl  like  thofe  of  a 
harp  or  fpinnet.  Of  the  tuning,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fifth  and  fixth  firings  are  the  unifon  and  oc- 
tave of  G  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  fame  of  C  ;  and 
the  fecond  and  firfl,  the  fame  of  D  ;  fo  that  the  fecond 
pair  of  firings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth,  to  the. 
firfl.     See  Plate  CL. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  inflrument,  there 
is  but  little  written  evidence  to  carry  it  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Leland  ;  neverthelefs  the  opinion  of 
its  high  antiquity  is  fo  ftrong  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  where  it  was  ufed,  as  to  afford  a  probable 
ground  of  conjecture,  that  the  cruth  might  be  the  pro- 
totype of  the  whole  fidicinal  fpecies  of  mufical  inflru- 
ments.  Another  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  but  which 
tends  alfo  to  prove  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales, 
arifes  from  a  difcovery  lately  made  and  communica- 
ted to  the  foeiety  of  antiquarians,  refpecting  the  abbey - 
charch  of  Melrofe  in  Scotland,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  feems  that  a- 
among  the  outlide  ornaments  of  that  church  there  is 
the  reprefentation  of  a  cruth,  very  little  different  from 
the  defcription  above  given.  The  inflrument  is  now 
difufed,  in  fo  much  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  from  whom 
we  extract;  tells  us,  that  there  is  but  one  perfon  in 
the  whole  principality  of  North  Wales  that  can  play 
upon  it  ;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  near  60  years  of 
age,  the  fucceilion  of  performers  is  probably  near  an 
end. 

CRUX,  or  St  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflandS) 
fituated  about  60  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Porto-Rico,  and 
fnbjecl  to  Denmark.  From  being  a  perfect,  defart,  it 
has  begun  to  flourifh  exceedingly,  being  made  a  free 
port,  and  receiving  great  encouragement  from  govern- 
ment.    W.  Long.  64.  o.   N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

CRYMODES,  among  phylicians,  a  kind  of  fever 
attended  with  a  fhivering  cold,  and  inflammation  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body. 

CRYPTA,  a  fubterraneous  cell  or  vault,  efpecially 
under  a  church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  families 


minutenefs,  or  within  the  fruit.     See  Botany,  the 
Scheme  and  Explanation,  Vol.  III.  p.  430. 

CRYP  IOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher, 
or  with  fympathetic  ink.     See  Cipher  and  Ink. 

CRYSTAL,  a  fpecies  of  flones  of  the  quartz  kind, 
be^Sugiug  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It  always  appears, 
when  there  has  been  no  interruption  to  its  cryflalliza- 
tion,  in  hexagonal  prifms  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is 
found  of  different  kinds  and  colours.  1.  Opaque  or 
femitranfparent,  and  white  or  of  a  milk  colour.  2.. 
Opaque  and  red,  or  of  a  cornelian  colour,  from  Oran 
in  Barbary.  3.  Opaque  and  black,  from  the  fame 
place.  4.  Clear.  The  fpecilic  gravity  of  thefe  kinds 
of  cryftals  is  from  2650  to  2700.  Proieflbr  Bergman 
extracted  from  them  about  fix  parts  of  argilla  and  one 
of  calcareous  earth  per  hundred  weight ;  but  Mr  Ger- 
rard  found  fome  fo  pure  as  to  contain  neither.  5. 
Clear  and  blackifh  brown,  the  fmoky  topaz,  or  ranch 
topaz  of  the  Germans.  It  is  found  at  Egan  in  Nor- 
way, and  at  Lovifa  in  Finland.  Thefe  cryftals  aie 
faid  to  become  clear  by  boiling  them  in  tallow.  6.  Clear 
and  yellow ;  found  in  Bohemia,  and  fold  inflead  of 
topazes.  7.  Clear  and  violet-coloured  ;  the  amethyfl, . 
from  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Dannemore  in  Upland. 
The  moft  tranfparent  of  thefe  are  called  faife  diamonds. - 
Briflol,  Kerry  flones,  Alencon  diamonds,  &c.  8.  Co- 
lourlefs  rock-cryflal,  properly  fo  called,  found  in  Bo- 
hemia, the  province  of  jemtland,  and  many  other 
places.  9.  Pyramidal  cryfial  with  one  or  two  points. 
Thefe  have  no  prifmatic  fhape,  but  either  fland  uporr 
a  bafe  in  cavities  of  quartz- veins>  have  only  a  ilngle 
pyramid,  and  are  of  various  colours  ;  or  they  lie  in  a 
clayey  earth,  and  have  both  pyramids,  but  no  prifm. 
They  are  found  at  Blnckenburgh  upon  the  Hartz,  and 
at  Morferolh  in  the  Silverland  in  Tranfylvania. 

The  coloured  tranfparent  cryflals  derive  their  tinge- 
from  an  exceedingly  fmall  portion  of  metallic  cakes, 
but  lofe  them  entirely  when  ftrongly  heated.     They 
are  called  falfe  gems ;  viz.  the  red  from  Oran  in  Bar- 
bary, falfe  rubies  ;   the  yellow  from  Saxony,  falfe  to- 
pazes ;    the  green  from  Dauphiny,  very    rare,  falfe - 
emeralds  or  prafes  ;  the  violet  from  Vif  in  Catalonia, 
falfe  amethyfls ;  the  blue  from  Puy  in  Vaiay  in  France, 
falfe  fapphires.     There  are  likewife  opal  or  rainbow 
cryftals,  the  various  colours  of  which  are  thrown  out' 
in'zones  acrofs  the  furface.      They  make  a  very  fine 

or  perfons.       S.  Ciampini,  defcribing  the  outfide  of     appearance,  though  they  never  mine  like  the  oriental 

the  Vatican,  fpeaks  of  the  crypta.  of  St  Andrew,  St  Paul,     opaL 
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Eryftal.        M.  Fbttr'croy  makes  a  remarkable  difference  between 

« '  the  cryftals  and  quartz,  by  affirming  that  the  former 

are  unalterable  in  the  fire,  in  which  they  neither  Lie 
their  harduefs,  tranfparency,  nor  colour,  while  the 
quartz  lofes  the  fame  qualities,  and  is  reduced  by  it  to 
a  white  and  opaque  earth.  He  claifes  the  rock-cry- 
ftals, 

I.  According  to  their  form,  viz.  i.  Infulated  hexa- 
gonal cryftals  ending  in  pyramids  of  fix  faces,  which, 
have  a  double  refraction,  or  fhow  two  images  of  the 
fame  object  when  looked  through.  2.  Hexagonal 
cryftals  united,  having  one  or  two  points.  3.  Te- 
traedral,  dodecaedral,  flatted  cryftals ;  and  which, 
though  hexagonal,  have  neverthelefs  their  planes  irre- 
gular.- 4.  Cryftals  in  large  malfes,  from  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  which  have  a  fimple  refraction. 

II.  With  regard  to  their  colour,  as  being  either 
diaphanous,  reddilh,  fmoky,  or  blackith. 

III.  With  regard  to  accidental  changes,  fome  are 
•  hollow  ;  fome  contain  water  within  one  or  more  cavi- 
ties ;  fome  are  cafed  one  within  the  other  ;  fome  are 
of  a  round  form,  as  the  pebbles  of  the  Rhine  ;  fome 
have  a  cruft  of  metallic  calces  or  of  a  pyrites  ;  fome 
are  fonnd  cryftallized  in  the  infide  of  a  cavity  ;  while 
fome  feem  to  contain  amianthus  or  afbeftus  ;  and  others 
contain  (hirls.  The  fame  author  reckons  among  cry- 
ftals the  oriental  topaz,  the  hyacinth,  the  oriental 
fapphire,  and  the  amethyft.  Mr  Daubenton  has  al- 
ways looked  upon  this  laft  as  a  quartz  of  a  cryftal. 

When  the  rock-cryftals  are  femkranfparent  or  inter- 
mixed with  opaque  veins,  they  are  called  by  the  Swe- 
dish lapidaries  ?nilk-cryftah.  When  they  are  found  in 
the  form  of  round  pebbles,  which  is  occafioned  by 
their  being  tolfed  about  and  rubbed  againft  one  another 
by  floods  or  by  the  fea,  tLey  are  called  by  the  Engiifli 
lapidaries/c^A?  cryftals.  They  come  from  the  Indies, 
Siberia,  and  other  places. 

According  to  Bomare,  the  rock-cryftals  are  gene- 
rally formed  upon  or  among  quartz,  which  ihows  their 
great  affinity,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  greateft  quantity  of  them  is  brought 
from  Mount  Saint  Gothard  in  Switzerland.  Large 
pieces  of  thefe,  weighing  from  5  to  Sop  pounds,  were 
Lund  there  at  Grimfelberg;  another  of  about  1200 
pounds  weight  was  found  fome  years  ago  at  Fifbach  in 
the  Wallais  ;  and  a  piece  fix  feet  long,  four  wide,  and 
equally  thick,  was  found  in  the  ifland  of  Madapafcar, 
where  thefe  natural  productions  are  of  the  molt  extra- 
ordinary fize  and  perfection. 

In  the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  py- 
ramidal cryftal  vafe  two  ells  in  height,  cut  wholly  out 
of  one  piece.  It  is  ufual  with  the  largeft  cryftals  of 
the  German  mountains  to  be  full  of  cracks  and  Maws, 
and  to  be  fo  eonftrncted  internally  as  to  (how  all  the 
prifmatic  colours  ;  but  the  abovementioned  ones  were 
quite  free  from  thefe  blemiflies,  and  refembled  columns 
of  the  pureft  glafs,  only  much  clearer  than  any  glafs 
can  be  made.  Cryftal  is  alfo  found  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  About  Briftol  it  is  found  of  an 
amethyftine  tinge.  In  Silefia  and  Bohemia  in  Ger- 
many it  is  found  ftaLed  with  the  colours  of  the  rubv, 
fapphire,  emerald,  and  topaz;  in  which  cafe  jewellers 
take  great  advantage  of  it,  felling  it  under  the  name 
of  ace':  iental  fapphire. 

The  orders  of  pure  cryftal  are  three  :  The  firft  is 


perfect  columnar  cryftals,  with  double  pyramids,  com-  CryflaL 
poled  of  18  planes,  in  an  hexangular  column,  termi- 
nated by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end  :  the  fc- 
cond  order  is  that  of  perfect  cryftals,  with  double  py- 
ramids, without  a  column,  compofed  cither  of  12  or 
of  16  planes,  in  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined 
clofely  bafe  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
column:  the  third  order  is  that  of  imperfect  cryftals, 
with  fingle  pyramids,  compofed  either  of  12  or  10 
planes,  in  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  column,  affix- 
ed irregularly  at  one  end  to  fome  folid  body,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  other  by  an  hexangular  or  pentangular 
pyramid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  forms  into  which  cryftal, 
when  pure,  is  found  concreted  :  but  under  thefe  there 
are  almolt  infinite  varieties  in  the  number  of  angles, 
and  the  length,  thick nefs,  and  other  accidents  of  the 
columns  and  pyramids. 

When  cryftal  is  blended  with  metalline  particles  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  it  aiiiimes  a  variety  of  fi- 
gures wholly  different  from  thefe,  conftituting  a  fourth 
order  under  the  name  of  metalline  cryftals  :  when  that 
metal  is  lead,  the  cryftal  alfumes  the  form  of  a  cube ; 
when  it  is  tin,  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  with  a  broad 
bafe  ;  when  iron,  the  cryftal  is  found  concreted  in 
rhornboidal  figures  :  thefe  cryftals  are  very  common 
about  mines ;  but  the  common  fpars,  which  are  liable 
to  be  influenced  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  metals, 
and  to  appear  in  the  very  fame  form,  are  to  be  care- 
fully diftinguiihed  from  them.  There  is  one  very 
eafy  teft  for  this  purpole,  which  is,  that  all  fpars  are 
fubject  to  be  diffolved  by  aquafortis,  and  elfervefce 
violently  only  on  its  touching  them  :  but  it  has  nofuch 
effects  on  cryftal. 

The  pebble-cryftal  is  common  enough  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular 
columns,  affixed  to  a  folid  bafe  at  one  end,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  hexangular  column  at  the  other,  is  infi- 
nitely more  fo :  this  is  what  we  call  /prig  or  rock 
cryftal,  and  is  the  fpecies  defcribed  by  molt  authors 
under  the  name  of  cryftal  cf the  /hops,  or  that  kept  for 
medicinal  ufes. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  cryftals,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  rcuft  have  been  once  in  a  foft  ftate, 
fince  fome  are  found  to  have  water  in  their  cavities. 
Profeffor  Bergman  obtained  13  regular  formed  cry- 
ftals, by  flittering  the  powder  of  quartz  to  remain  in  a 
velfel  with  fluor  acid  for  two  years.  Thefe  were  about 
the  lize  of  fmall  peas,  and  were  lefs  hard  than  quartz. 
Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he  received  from  Mr  A- 
chard  two  cryftals,  one  of  the  fparry  kind,  and  the 
other  as  hard  and  tranfparent  as'  rock-cryftal.  The 
firft  he  procured  by  means  of  calcareous  earth,  and  the 
latter  from  the  earth  of  alum,  both  diiTolved  in  water 
impregnated  with  fixed  air,  the  water  filtrating  very 
flowly  through  a  porous  bottom  of  baked  clay.  The 
apparatus  is  defcribed  by  the  author  in  the  Journal  de 
Phyfique  for  January  1 773  :  but  though  the  procefs 
was  attempted  by  Mr  Magellan,  and  afterwards  a  fe- 
coud  time  by  Mr  Achard  himfelf,  neither  of  them 
were  able  to  fucceed.  Mr  Morveau,  however,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Dijon  Memoirs  for  178?,  alferts 
that  he  has  produced  a  very  fmall  artificial  cryftal  ; 
and  gives  the  proper  method  for  fucceeding  in  the 
procefs. 

In 
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Cryftal.        In  the  natural  way  many  of  the  more  compound  fofiile 

i >•— — ■  bodies  are  formed  caieriy  either  of  crydal,  or  of  fpar,  a 

body  in  many  things  refembling  it.  Theorigina]  forma- 
tion and  coaiefcenceof  thofe  bodies  of  which  fparis  the 
baiis,  we  know,  may  have  been  but  of  yederday,  fmce 
we  have  evident  proofs  that  fpar  is  concreting  to  this 
day,  and  that  fparry  bodies  are  forming  every  mo- 
ment. This  is  evident  from  the  fparry  dalactias  in 
the  arches  of  modern  buildings,  particularly  in  one  fo 
lately  built  as  the  new  bridge  at  Weitminfter ;  the 
roofs  of  the  arches  of  which  were  filled  with  thefe 
fpars  within  a  year  after  they  were  built.  It  is  alfo 
demonftrable  that  the  fpars  are  not  formed  of  matter 
exfuding  from  the  {tone,  fmce  brick  arches  abound 
equally  with  them  ;  and  the  brick  vault  which  fup- 
ports  part  of  th  e  grand  terrace  at  London,  was  fome 
time  ago  fb  full  of  them  that  there  was  not  room  to 
walk.  Thefe  obfervations  fufficiently  demondrate  the 
growth  of  fpar  ;  but  the  vegetation  of  crydal  re- 
mained dubious  till  Dr  Hill  mowed  by  fome  experi- 
ments that  cryftal,  as  well  as  fpar,  isdiiiblved  in  every 
kind  of  water,  even  foch  as  appears  to  be  moil  pare 
and  clear.  This  is  alfo  probable  from  an  obfervation 
of  Neumann's,  who  tells  us,  that  he  has  fcen  leaves, 
ftalks  of  plants,  hay,  ft  raw,  hogs  bridles,  &c.  inclofed 
in  fprigs  of  crydal.  From  the  regular  forms  in  which 
thefe  natural  crydals  are  found,  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  falts  into  different  figures  takes  the  name  of 
cry ft alllzation ,  and  both  are  probably  owing  to  the 
•  See  Cry-  fame  caufe*.  Henckel  gives  us  a  remarkable  account 
fallizttitn.  of  the  formation  of  crydal  out  of  human  urine.  He 
once  filled  a  large  round  glafs-vcflel  halfway  up  with 
the  recent  urine  of  a  young  lad,  and  tying  a  bladder 
over  the  mouth  of  the  vefTel,  fet  it  in  a  dove  for  four 
years  together,  never  ftirring  it  during  that  whole 
time.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  found  a  number  of 
fmall  white  ftones  growing  to  the  inlide  of  the  glafs  ; 
they  were  of  the  iize  of  an  oat-feed,  of  a  prifmatic 
figure,  and  tolerably  pellucid  :  they  duck  fo  fad  to  the 
fides  of  the  glafs  that  they  could  not  be  waflied  off  by 
the  fhaking  about  of  the  urine  ;  and  when  taken  out 
had  no  faline  tade,  and  were  not  foluble  even  in  hot 
water. 

Cryftal  is  frequently  cut  ;  and  ludres,  vafes,  and 
toys,  are  made  of  it  as  of  other  beautiful  ftones.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  chofen  perfectly  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  It  is  to  be  tried  by  aquafortis,  or  by  draw- 
ing it  along  a  pane  of  glafs.  The  genuine  crydal  will 
not  be  affecled  by  the  acid,  and  will  cut  glafs  almod 
like  a  diamond.  When  any  piece  of  workmanihip  of 
natural  crydal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  following 
method  is  to  be  ufed  for  recovering  its  brightnefs 
without  hurting  the  poliih.  Mix  together  fix  parts 
of  common  water  and  one  part  of  brandy  ;  boil  thefe 
over  a  brifk  fire,  and  let  the  cryftal  be  kept  in  it  in  a 
boiling  date,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  take  it  out 
and  rub  it  carefully  over  with  a  brnfh  dipped  in  the 
fame  liquor  ;  after  this  it  is  to  be  wiped  with  a  nip. 
kin,  and  by  that  means  its  ftirface  will  be  perfectly 
cleaned,  and  rendered  as  bright  as  at  firft,  without 
any  injury  to  the  points  of  the  cutting  or  the  poliih  of 
the  planes  or  faces,  which  would  probablv  have  hap- 
pened had  the  cleaning  been  attempted  by  mere  rub 
bing  with  a  cloth. 

Natural  crydal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination  into 
Vol.  V. 


a  date  proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline  falts,  and  Cryftal; 
thus  becomes  a  very  valuable  fritt.  The  method  of  "~~ v — 
doing  it  is  as  follows  ;  calcine  natural  crydal  in  a  cru- 
cible ;  when  it  is  red-hot,  throw  it  into  cold  water. 
Repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible  that  no 
da  it  or  aflics  may  get  in  among  the  cryftal.  Dry  this 
calcined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Colouring  Crystal,-  for  the  imitation  of  gems.  Sec 
Doublet. 

Crystal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  factitious  body,  caft  in 
glafs. houfes,  called  cryftal-glafs  ;  being  in  fact  no  more 
than  glafs  carried,  in  the  compofuion  and  manu- 
faclure,  to  a  grearer  perfection  than  the  common 
glafs. 

The  bed  kind  of  glafs-cryftal  is  that  called  Venice- 
cry  flal,  made  at  Moran  near  Venice.     See  Glass. 

I/land  or  Iceland  Crystal,  a  tranfparent  fiflile  (tone, 
brought  from  Iceland,  foft  as  talc,  clear  as  rock-cry - 
dal,  and  without  colour :  remarkable  for  its  unufual 
refraclions. 

It  is  there  found  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
country,  but  is  particularly  plentiful  in  a  mountain, 
not  far  from  the  bay  of  Roezfiord,  where  the  fined 
and  mod  pellucid  pieces  are  found  on  digging.  The 
mountain  lies  in  65  degrees  latitude,  and  has  its  whole 
outfide  made  up  of  it ;  but  though  this  makes  a  very 
bright  and  glittering  appearance,  it  is  not  fo  fine  as 
that  which  lies  at  a  little  depth,  and  is  met  with  on 
opening  the  furface.  This  is  generally  taken  up  out 
of  the  earth  in  mafles  a  foot  long,  and  its  corners  very 
frequently  are  terminated  in  thefe  large  mafles,  by  a 
fort  of  crydals,  very  different  in  figure  and  qualities 
from  the  red  of  the  mafs.  The  done  itfelf  is  of  a 
parallelopiped  figure  ;  but  thefe  excrefcences  are  ei- 
ther fingle  pyramids,  affixed  to  columns  like  common 
crydal,  or  double  pyramids  with  or  without  columns 
between.  The  done  itfelf  is  foft ;  thefe  are  hard,  and 
cut  glafs  :  the  done  calcines  to  lime  in  the  fire  ;  thefe 
run  into  glafs  :  in  fhort,  the  done  itfelf  is  true  fpar, 
and  thefe  are  true  crydal.  Belide  thefe,  there  fome- 
times  grows  out  of  the  ends  of  the  larger  mafles  a  pure 
fine  afbeflos.  This  likewile  is  the  cafe  fometimes  in 
the  fpar  found  about  Barege  in  France,  and  fhows 
how  nearly  together  the  formation  of  bodies,  wholly 
different  from  one  another,  may  happen.  The  gene- 
ral figure  of  the  done  is  parallelopiped  ;  or,  as  fome 
exprefs  it,  rhomboide  ;  and  it  retains  this  not  only 
while  whole,  but  alfo  when  broken  to  pieces.  Every 
fragment  it  naturally  falls  into,  though  ever  fo  finali, 
being  truly  of  the  lhape.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  fome  places  of  this  mountain,  the  fame  fort  of  mat- 
ter is  found  in  form  of  triangular  pyramids,  all  which 
have  the  fame  property  of  the  double  refraction  with 
the  parallelopipeds  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  fo  that  the 
original  error  of  fuppohng  its  qualities  owing  to  its 
fhape,  is  refuted  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  made 
with  other  pellucid  bodies  of  The  fame  figure,  which 
do  not  mow  this  remarkable  property. 

The  Iceland  crydal  is  electrical,  and  when  rubbed 
will  draw  up  ftraws,  feathers,  and  other  light  fub- 
ftances,   in  the  fame  manner  thai  amber  does. 

The  vaft  mafles  of  white  fpar  which  are  found  in  the 
leal  mines  of  Derbyshire,  though  they  are  not  exier- 
n*lly  of  the  parallelopiped  figure  of  the  Iceland  cry- 
dal, nor  have  any  thing  of  its  brightnefs  or  traufpare.  ce 
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Cryftal.    in  the  general  lump  ;  yet  when  they  are  broken  they 

' *— '  feparate  into  rhoraboidal  fragments,  and  lome  of  thefe 

are  found  to  be  tolerably  pellucid  :  all  thofe  which  are 
fo  have  the  property  of  the  Iceland  cryftal  ;  and  being 
laid  upon  paper,  where  a  black  line  is  drawn,  they  all 
Ihow  that  line  double  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  real 
Iceland  cryftal  does. 

Iceland  cryftal  bears  a  red  h  without  lofmg  its 
tranfparency  ;  and  in  a  very  inten  heat  calcines  with- 
out fuiion  :  fteeped  a  day  or  two  in  water,  it  lofes  its 
natural  polilh.  It  is  very  foft  and  eafily  fcratched  with 
the  point  of  a  pin  ;  it  will  not  give  fire  on  being  ftruck 
againft  fteel ;  and  ferments  and  is  perfectly  diflblved  in 
aquafortis.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  from  whence  it  has 
its  name;  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  many  other 
places.  In  England  fragments  of  other  fpars  are  very 
often  mift ak en  for  it,  many  of  them  having  in  fome 
degree  the  fame  property.  It  has  none  of  the  diftin- 
guifning  characters  of  cryftal;  and  is  plainly  a  genus  of 
fpars,  called  from  their  figure  paralltiopipedia,  which, 
as  well  as  fome  other  bodies  of  a  different  genus,  have 
the  fame  properties.  Bartholine,  Huygens,  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  have  defcribed  the  body  at  large,  but 
have  accounted  it  either  a  cryftal  or  a  talc;  errors 
which  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  criierions  of 
foliils  been  at  that  time  fixed  ;  lince  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  recorded  its  property  of  making  an  ebullition  with 
aquafortis,  which  alone  muft  prove  that  it  is  neither 
talc  nor  cryftal,  both  thofe  bodies  being  wholly  unaf- 
fected by  that  menftruum.  It  is  always  found  in  form 
of  an  oblique  pnrallelopiped,  with  fix  fides,  and  is  found 
of  various  fizes,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  pellucid,  and  not 
much  lefs  bright  than  the  pureft  cryftal,  and  its  planes 
are  all  tolerably  fmooth,  though  when  nicely  viewed 
thev  are  found  to  be  waved  with  crooked  lines  made 
by  the  edges  of  imperfect  plates.  What  appears  very 
lingular  in  the  ftructure  of  this  body  is,  that  all  the 
furfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  confequc  it- 
ly  it  will  fplit  off  into  thin  plates,  either  horizontally 
or  perpendicularly  ;  but  this  is  found,  on  a  microfc, 
pic  examination,  to  be  owing  to  the  regularity  of  fi- 
gure, fmoothnefs  offurface,  and  nice  joining  of  tire 
feveral  fanll  parallelopiped  concretions  jf  which  the 
whole  is  compofed,  and  to  the  fame  ca  .  is  probably 
owing  its  remarkable  property  in  refracl: 

The  phenomena  of  this  ftone  are  very  markable, 
were  firtt  fuggefted  by  Bartholine,  and  ha!.  been  exa- 
mined with  great  accuracy  by  M.  Kuyge-  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton. 

1.  Whereas  in  other  pellucid  bor i  js  there  i:  nly  one 
refraction,  in  this  there  are  two ;  fo  that  objec  view- 
ed through  it  appear  double. 

2.  Whereas  in  other  tranfparect  bodies,  a  ray  ailing 
perpendicularly  on  thef  irface,  palT&s  ftriight  tb  ough, 
without  fuffering  any  refraction  ;  and  an  obliqv.  ray 
is  always  divided  ;  in  Iceland  cryftal,  ".very  ray,  whe- 
ther uerpendicular  cr  oblique,  becomes  divided  into 
two,  by  means  of  the  double  refraction.  One  oc  thefe 
refractions  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  line 
of  incidence  out  of  air  into  cryftal,  being  to  the  fine  of 
refraction  as  five  to  three  ;  but  the  other  is  perfectly 
new.  The  like  double  refracth  n  ;;  alfo  obferved  in 
cryftal  of  the  rock,  though  much  lefs  fcnftbly.  When 
an  incident  ray  is  thus  divided,  and   each  moiety  ar- 


rives at  the  farther  furface,  that  refracted  in  the  firft 
furface  after  the  ufual  manner,  is  refracted  entirely 
after  the  ufual  manner  at  the  fecond ;  and  that  re- 
fracted in  the  unufual  manner  in  the  firft  is  entirely  re- 
fracted after  the  like  manner  in  the  fecond  ;  fo  that 
each  emerges  out  of  the  fecond  furface  parallel  to  the 
firft  incident  ray.  Again,  if  two  pieces  of  this  cryftal 
be  placed  over  each  other,  fo  that  the  furfaces  of  the 
one  be  parallel  to  the  correfponding  ones  of  the  other  ; 
the  rays  refracted  in  the  ufual  manner  in  the  firft  fur- 
face of  the  firft,  are  refracted  after  the  ufual  manner  in 
all  the  other  furfaces  ;  and  the  fame  uniformity  appears 
in  the  rays  refracted  after  the  unufual  manner  ;  and 
this  in  any  inclination  of  the  furfaces,  provided  their 
planes  of  perpendicular  refraction  be  parallel. 

From  thefe  phenomena  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  infers, 
that  there  is  an  original  difference  in  the  rays  of  light  ; 
by  means  whereof  fome  are  here  conftantly  refracted 
after  the  ufual  manner  ;  and  others  in  the  unufual 
manner.  Were  not  the  difference  original,  and  did  it 
arife  from  any  new  modifications  impiefled  on  the  rays 
at  their  firft  refraction,  it  would  be  altered  by  new 
modifications  in  the  three  following  ones  :  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  fuffers  no  alteration  at  all.  Again,  he  hence 
takes  occalion  to  fufpect,  that  the  rays  of  light  have 
feveral  fides,  endued  with  feveral  original  properties  : 
for  it  appears  from  the  circumftances,  that  thefe  are 
not  two  forts  of  rays  differing  in  their  nature  from 
each  other,  one  conflantly,  and  in  all  pofitions,  refract- 
ed in  the  ufual,  and  the  other  in  the  unufual  manner  ; 
the  difference  in  the  experiment  mentioned  being  only 
in  the  pofition  of  the  fides  of  the  rays  to  the  plane  of 
perpendicular  refraction.  For  one  and  the  fame  ray 
is  refracted  fometimes  after  the  ufual,  and  fometimes 
after  the  unufual  manner,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
its  iides  to  the  cryftal  :  the  refraction  being  alike  in 
both,  when  the  fides  of  the  rays  are  pofited  the  fame 
w  ■  y  to  both,  but  different  when  different.  Every  ray 
therefore  may  be  coniidered  as  having  four  fides  or 
quarters  ;  two  of  which,  oppofite  to  each  other,  dif- 
v  ' ;  the  ray  to  be  refracted  after  the  unufual  manner; 
and  the  other  two  in  the  ufual.  Thefe  difpofitions, 
I  ing  in  the  rays  before  their  incidence  on  the  fecond, 
tl  :  -;.  and  fourth  furfaces,  and  fuffering  no  alterations  ; 
ft,  what  appears  in  their  paffage  through  them  muft 
be  original  and  connate. 

Father  Beccaria  corrects  the  obfervations  of  Huy- 
gens and  Newton  concerning  the  refraction  of  rock  or 
mountain  cryftaj.  The  double  refraction  of  the  latter 
happens  when  a  ray  paiTes  through  two  fides  that  are 
inclined  to  each  other,  and  confequently  iffues  colour- 
ed ;  whereas  that  of  the  Iceland  cryftal  is  made  by  the 
paiTage  of  a  ray  through  two  parallel  fides,  and  there- 
fore it  iffues  colourlefs.  He  fuggefts,  that  there  may 
be  other  fubftances  in  which  there  is  a  manifold  re- 
fraction. Gravefande  had  a  prifm  of  Brafil  pebble, 
which  had  a  double  refraction  at  each  angle,  but  of  a 
different  kind  from  one  another.  Mr  B.  Martin  pre- 
pared feveral  prifms  of  Iceland  cryftal,  which  exhibited 
not  only  a  doable  but  a  multiple  refraction.  A  fingle 
prifm  produced  a  fix-fold  refraction  ;  and  by  combining 
feveral  prifms,  a  number  of  refractions  was  obtained 
equal  to  the  product  of  thofe  of  the  fingle  prifms  ;  i.  e. 
a  prifm  which  afforded  two  images  applied  to  one  of 
fix,  produced  a  prifm  of  twelve  images,  &c.  He  far- 
ther 
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thetn  will  not  be  coloiuiefs  ;  in  which  pioperty  it  dif- 
fers from  all  other  known  fubftances. 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  general,  iomething  compofed 
of,  or  refembling,  cry  Hal.     See  Crystal. 

Crystallise  Heavens,  in  ancient  allronamy,  two 
fphsres,  imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and 
the  firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  which  fup- 
pofes  the  heavens  folid,  and  only  fufceptible  of  a  lingle 
motion.     See  Astronomy,  n°  247- 

Crystallise  Htlmout.     See  Anatomy,  p.  767. 

CRYSTALLINiE,  or  Crystallines,  in  medi- 
cine, are  puftnles  filled  with  water,  and  fo  called  on 
account  of  their  tranfparency.  They  are  cne  of  the 
word  fymptoms  attendant  on  a  gonorrhoea.  They 
are  lodged  on  the  prepuce,  without  pain  ;  and  though 
caufed  by  coition,  have  nothing  of  infection  attending 
them.  The  caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  contuiion  of  the 
lymphatic  veifels  in  the  part  affected.  Dr  Cockburn, 
who  hath  defcribed  this  cafe,  recommends  for  the  cure 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  lime-water  and  two  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  ufed  warm,  as  a  lotion, 
three  times  a-day. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  general  fignifies  the 
natural  formation  of  any  lubftance  into  a  regular 
figure,  refembling  that  of  a  cryftal.  Hence  the  phrafes 
of  cryftallized  ores,  cryftallized  falts,  &c.  and  even 
the  bafaltic  rocks  are  now  generally  reckoned  to  be 
eftects  of  this  operation:  (See  Basaltes  and  Vol- 
cano). The  term,  however,  is  moft  commonly  ap- 
plied to  bodies  of  the  faline  kind,  and  their  feparation 
in     regular    figures     from    the   water,    or    fluid    in 

which  they  are  diffolved,  is  called  their  cryfialliza-  and  place  it  on  a  flat  Hip  of  glafs  of  about  three  quar- 
tion  *.  The  word  cryftallizafionisuever  applied  to  the  ters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  between  three  and  four 
freezing  of  water,  or  to  the  confolidation  of  metals  inches  long,  fpreading  it  on  the  glafs  with  the  quill,  in 
after  they  have  been  melted  ;  though  it  might  certainly  either  a  round  or  an  oval  figure,  till  it  appears  a  quar- 
be  applied  with  as  much  juflice  to  thefe  fubftances  as  ter  of  an  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter,  and  fo  mallow 
to  any  others  ;  for  all  of  them  concrete  into  a  certain  as  to  rife  very  little  above  the  furface  of  the  glafs. 
regular  form,  from  which  they  never  deviate,  unlefs  When  it  is  fo  difpofed,  I  hold  it  as  level  as  I  can  over 
difturbed.  When  wacer  freezes  flowly,  it  always  the  clear  part  of  a  fire  that  is  not  too  fierce,  or  over 
forms  regular  cryftals  of  ice,  which  are  conftantly  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  at  a  diflaij.ee  proportionable  to 
the  fame  form.     They  are  long,  needle-like  malfes,     the  heat  it  requires  (which  experience  only  can  di 
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with  a.  gold  medal  for  the"  difcovery,  in  the  year  1744. 
Thefe  microfc5pical  cryftals  he  diftinguifhes  from  the 
large  ones  by  the  name  of  configurations  ;  but  this 
term  feems  ina  xurate,  and  the  diftinclion  may  well 
enough  be  preferved  by  calling  the  large  ones  the 
common,  and  the  fmail  ones  the  microfcopical,  cryftals 
of  the  fait.  His  method  of  making  thefe  cbfervations 
he  gives  in  the  following  words  : 

"  1  diffolve  tiie  fubjecr,  to  be  examined,  in  no 
larger  a  quantity  of  rain  or  river  water  than  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  fufficient  tofatarate.  If  it  is  a  body  eafily 
diilblvable  I  make  life  of  ccld  water;  otherwife  I 
make  the  water  warm,  hot,  or  even  boiling,  accor- 
ding as  I  find  it  necefTary.  After  it  is  perfectly  dif- 
folved, 1  let  it  reft  for  fome  hours,  till,  if  overcharged, 
the  redundant  faliae  particles  maj  be  precipitated  and 
fettle  to  the  bottom,  or  fhoot  into  cryftals  ;  by  which 
means  I  am  moft  likely  to  have  a  folution  of  the  fame 
ftrength  at  one  time  as  at  another  ;  that  is,  a  folution 
fully  charged  with  as  much  as  it  can  hold  up,  and  no 
more  ;  and  by  thefe  precautions  the  configurations  ao- 
ptar  alike,  how  often  foever  tried  :  whereas,  if  the 
water  be  lefs  faturated,  the  proportions  at  different 
times  will  be  fubjeet  to  more  uncertainty  ;  and  if  it 
be  examined  before  fuch  feparation  and  precipitation 
of  the  redundant  falts,  little  more  will  be  feen  than  a 
confufed   mafs  of  cryftals. 

"  The  folution  being  thus  prepared,  I  take  up  a 
drop  of  it  with  a  goofe  quill  cut  in  fafhion  of  a  fcoop, 
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and°cryftal- flattened  on  one  fide,  and  joined  together  in  fuch  a  reel),  and  watch  it  veiy  carefully  till  I  difcover  the 

lization.       manner  that  the  fmaller  are  inferted  into  the  fides  of  faline  particles  beginning  to  gather  and  look  white,  or 

the  greater  :  and  thus  thefe    compound    cryftals  have  of  fome  other  colour,  at  the  extremities  of  the  edges, 

the  appearance  of  feathers,  or  branches  of  trees  with  Then  (having  adjufted  the  microfcope  before-hand  for 

leaves.     The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  attending  its  reception,  armed  with  the  fourth  glafs,  which  is  the 

this  cryftallization  is,  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  fitteft  for  moft  of  thofe  experiments),  I  place  it  under 

infertion  of  the  fmaller  pieces  into  the  larger,  is  either  my  eye,  and  bring  it  exactly  to  the  focus  of  the  mag- 

60  or  120  degrees.     The  figures  affumed  by  metals  nifier  ;  and,  after  running  over  the  whole  drop,  I  fix 

of  different  kinds  have  not  been  fo  exactly  inveftiga-  my  attention  on  that  fide  where  I  obferve  any  increafe 

ted,  except  in  the   regulus  of  antimony,  which  is  ob-  or  pufhing  forwards  of  cryflaliine  matter  from  the  cir- 

ferved  alwavs   to  take   a  ftellated   form.     Experience  cumference  towards  the  centre. 

alfo  mows,  that  all  kinds  of  earths,  or  other  mineral  "  This  motion  is  extremely  flow  at  the  beginning, 

matters,  are  capable  of  aflhming  a  cryftalline  form,  uuiefs  the  drop  has  been  overheated,  but  quickens  as 

and  may  eafily  be  made  to  do  fo  by  taking  away  part  the  water  evaporates ;   and,  in  many  kinds,  towards 

of  the  water  which  dilTolves  them.  the  conclufion,  produces  configurations  with  a  fwift- 

DifFerent  falts  affume  different  figures  in  cryfialliza-  nefs  inconceivable,  compofed  of  an  infinity  of  parts, 


tion,  and  are  thus  moft  eafily  dillinguifhed  from  one 
another.  The  methods  of  reducing  them  into  this 
form,  for  fale,  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Che- 
mistry, no573.  Butbefidesthe  large  cryftals  pro- 
duced in  this  way,    each  fait  is  capable  of  affirming  a 


which  are  adjufted  to  each  other  with  an  elegance, 
regularity,  and  order,  beyond  what  the  exacleft  pen- 
cil in  the  world,  guided  by  the  ruler  and  compares, 
can  ever  equal,  or  the  moft  luxuriant  imagination 
fancy. 

4  D  2  "When 
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t(  When  this  action  once  begins,  the  eye  cannot  be 
taken  off,  even  for  a  moment,  without  loiing  fome- 
tking  worth  obfervation  :  for  the  figures  alter  every 
inftant  till  die  whole  procefs  is  over  5  and,  in  many 
forts,  after  all  feems  at  an  end,  new  forms  arife  dif- 
ferent entirely  from  any  that  appeared  before,  and 
which  probably  are  owing  to  fome  fmall  quantity  of 
(alt  of  another  kind,  which  the  other  Separates  from, 
and  leaves  to  act  after  iifelf  has  done  :  and  in  fome 
fabje&s,  three  or  four  different  forts  are  observable, 
few  or  none  of  them  being  Simple  and  homogeneous. 

"  When  the  configurations  are  fully  formed,  and 
all  the  water  evaporated,  moll  kinds  of  them  are  foon 
destroyed  again  by  the  moifture  or  action  of  the  air 
upon  them  ;  their  points  and  angles  lofe  their  fharp- 
neiSj  become  uneven  and  defaced,  and  moulder,  as  it 
were,  away.  But  fome  few  are  permanent,  and  be- 
ing inclofed  between  glaffes,  may  be  preierved  months, 
or  even  years,  entertaining  objects  for  the  micrcScope. 

"  It  happens  oftentimes  that  a  drop  of  faline  Solu- 
tion can  hardly  be  fpread  on  the  flip  of  glafs,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  glafs's  fmoothnefs,  but  breaks  into  little  glo- 
bules, as  it  would  do  if  the  Surface  were  greafy  :  this 
was  very  troublefome,  till  I  found  a  way  of  prevent- 
ing it,  by  rubbing  the  broken  drop  with  my  finger 
over  the  glifs,  fo  as  to  leave  the  Surface  Smeared  with 
it;  on  which  Smeared  place,  when  dry,  another  drop 
of  thefolution  may  be  fpread  very  eaiily  in  what  form 
one  pleafes. 

"  It  likewife  Sometimes  happens,  that  when  a  heat- 
ed drop  is  placed  properly  enough  for  examination, 
the  obServer  finds  he  can  diilinguilh  nothing  :  which 
is  owing  to  faline  fteams  that,  riling  from  the  drop,  co- 
ver and  obfeure  the  object-glafs,  and  therefore  muft 
immediately  be  wiped  away  with  a  foft  cloth  or  lea- 
ther. 

"  In  all  examinations  by  the  microfcope  of  faline 
fohuions,  even  though  made  in  the  day-time,  I  always 
employ  the  light  of  a  candle,  andadvife  every  obfer- 
ver  to  dofo  likewife  :  for  the  configurations  being  ex- 
ceedingly tranfparent,  are  rendered  much  more  diftin- 
gui'hable  by  the  brown  light  a  candle  affords,  than  by 
the  more  white  and  tranfparent  day -light  ;  and  be- 
sides, either  by  moving  the  candle  or  turning  the  mi- 
crofcope, fuch  light  may  be  varied  or  directed  juil  as 
the  object  requires." 

In  this  manner  were  produced  the  beautiful  cryftai- 
lizations  reprefented  Plate  CLII.  They  are  vaftly 
different  from  fuch  cryftals  of  the  fame  falts  as  are 
obtained  by  the  common  procelfes  ;  but  Mr  Baker  af- 
fures  us  they  are  no  lefs  constant  and  invariable  than 
they,  and  that  he  has  repeated  the  experiments  a  great 
number  of  times  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

Fi"-.  1.  Shows  the  microfcopical  cryftals  of  nitre  or 
falt-petre.  Thefe  Shoot  from  the  edges,  with  very 
little  heat,  into  flattilh  figures  of  various  lengths,  ex- 
ceedingly tranfparent,  and  with  Straight  and  parallel 
fides.  They  are  Shown  in  their  different  degrees  of 
progreflion  at  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  ;  where  a  repre- 
sents how  they  firft  begin.  After  numbers  of  thefe 
are  formed,  they  will  often  diffolve  under  the  eye,  and 
difappear  entirely  ;  but  if  one  waits  a  little,  new  Shoots 
will  pufh  out,  and  the  procefs  go  on  afrefh.  Thefe 
firft  figures  Sometimes  enlarge  only  without   alteiing 


their  Shapes,  and  Sometimes  form  in  fuch  fort  as  the  Cryllalliza- 
drop  represents  ;  but  if  the  heat  has  been  too  great,  tion. 
they  Shoot  hastily  into  ramifications  very  numerous 
and  beautiful,  but  very  difficult  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
which  Mr  Baker  therefore  did  not  attempt.  There 
feems  all  the  while  a  violent  agitation  in  the  fluid,  and 
moft  commonly,  towards  the  conclusion,  a  few  oeiae- 
dra:  (compofed  of  eight  triangular  planes,  or  two  qua- 
drangular pyramids,  joined  bale  to  bafe)  make  their 
appearance.- 

2.  Blue  vitriol,  produces  cryftals  round  the  edges, 
very  fliort  at  the  beginning,  but  increasing  gradu- 
ally, as  represented  at  the  figures  1,  2,  3,- which  de- 
note their  difference  of  form,  and  the  progrefs  of  their 
growth.  Thefe  crystalline  Shoots  are  Solid,  regular, 
tranfparent,  and  reflect  the  light  verv  beautifully  from 
their  polished  fides  and  angles.  As  the  watery  part 
evaporates,  numbers  of  long  Slender  bodies  like  hairs 
are  feen  here  and  there,  fome  lying  fide  by  fide,  or 
crofling  each  other  as  at  4,  others  forming  ftar-like 
figures  with  many  radiations;  5,  5).  This  Salt  Shoots  but 
Slowly,  and  therefore  requires  patience.  At  lair  the 
true  cryftals  begin  to  appear  commonly  in  the  middle 
of  the  drop,  and  are  very  prettily  branched,  as  at  6. 

3.  Diff tiled  verdigris,  dil'iblvcd  as  above  directed, 
and  immediately  applied  to  the  microicope,  Shows  a- 
bundance  of  the  regular  figures,  1,  2,  3,4,  5,  6,  7: 
but  if  the  folution  is  fullered  to  Hand  for  a  few  hours, 
and  a  drop  of  it  is  then  heated  over  the  fire  on  a  flip 
of  giafs,  till  it  begins  to  concrete  about  the  Sides,  and 
then  examined,  Sharp-pointed,  Solid,  figures,  biSected 
by  a  line  cut  through  the  middle,  from  which  they  are 
cut  away  toward  the  edges,  begin  to  appear,  and 
mooting  forwards  ( 1,  1,  1).  Thefe  figures  are  often 
Striated  very  prettily  from  the  middle  line  to  the  edges 
obliquely  (2,  2)  ;  and  frequently  they  arife  in  cluftexs; 
and  Shooting  from  a  centre  (3,  3).  Thtfe  figures  are 
along  time  in  growing;  and  whilst  they  are  doing 
fo,  regular  cryftals  appear  forming  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  drop,  of  the  molt  lovely  emerald  colour,  and 
reflecting  the  light  from  their  tides  and  angles,  which 
are  moll  exactly  difpofed,  and  finely  polished.  No 
cryflals  are  formed  in  the  middle  till  the  water  is 
nearly  evaporated  ;  and  then  they  begin  to  form  ha- 
stily, for  which  reafon  they  muft  be  carefully  attend- 
ed. Their  common  figures  refembles  twolcr.gyy'croS- 
fing  each  other  in  an  angle  of  about  6o°,  and  Shooting 
branches  every  way  :  each  of  which  again  protrudes 
other  branches  from  one  and  Sometimes  from  bcth,  its 
Sides  ;  making  together  an  appearance  like  four  leaves 
of  fern  conjoined  by  their  ftalks  (5,  5).  Separate 
clusters  of  the  fame  Sharp  pointed  figures,  as  ihofe  at 
the  edges  of  the  drop,  are  alfo  formed  in  the  middle 
of  it  (6).  Sometimes  alio  they  put  on  another  form 
like  the  leaves  of  dandelion  (7).  Very  beautiful  fi- 
gures are  likewife  produced  by  a  kind  of  combination 
of  Sharp  points  and  branches  (8,  8).  All  thefe  cry- 
stals are  of  a  moft  beautiful  green  colour,  but  deeper 
or  lighter  according  to  the  time  of  their  production. 
The  deepeft  are  constantly  produced  firft,  and  the 
paler  ones  afterwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs fome  circular  figures  are  formed,  extremely  thin, 
and  fo  Slightly  tinged,  with  green  lines  radiating  from 
a  centre,  as  tobealmoft  colourlefs  (9,  9).     When  all 
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eryftalliza- feems  in  a  manner  over,  bundles  of  hair-like  bodies 
appear  frequently  fcattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  drop,  like  thofe  of  blue  vitriol  already  defcribed. 

4.  Aium.  The  microfcopical  cryftals  of  this  fait 
prove  more  or  lefs  perfect  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  folution  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed  in 
making  the  experiment.  The  folution  of  alum,  how- 
ever faturated  with  the  fait,  will  not  be  foand  over- 
ftrong  after  ftanding  fome  days  ;  for  in  that  time 
many  cry  Hals  will  have  formed  in  it.  This  feparation 
will  often  leave  the  remainder  too  weak  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  by  holding  the  vial  over,  or  near  the  lire, 
the  cryftals  will  again  diifolve.  After  it  has  flood  about 
half  an  hour  it  may  then  be  ufed.  The  drop  put  on 
the  glafs  and  properly  heated,  exhibits  commonly  at 
firfl  a  dark  cloud  which  appears  in  motion  fomewhere 
near  the  edge,  and  runs  pretty  fwifdy  both  to  the 
right  and  left,  until  it  is  either  flopped  by  the  inter- 
vention of  regular  cryftals,  or  elfe  it  proceeds  both 
ways  at  once,  till  having  furrounded  the  whole  drop, 
the  two  ends  rufh  together,  and  join  into  one  [a,  a). 
This  cloudy  part,  which  feems  to  be  violently  agitated 
while  it  is  running  round,  appears  on  a  Uriel  examina- 
tion to  confift  of  i'alts,  fhot  into  long  and  very  flender 
lines,  much  finer  than  the  fmaileft  hair,  crofting  each 
other  at  right  angles.  As  they  go  along,  rows  of  folid 
cryftals  are  produced  from  their  internal  edges.  Thefe 
are  compofed  of  many  oblique  plain  fides  (b,  b),  and 
which  have  all  a  tendency  towards  the  figures  of  the 
regular  cr/ftals  to  be  defcribed  prefently.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  drop,  many 
minute  and  circular  figures  are  feen,  riling  at  fome 
little  diftances  from  the  edge,  which  enlarging  them- 
felves  continually,  appear  at  laft  of  a  ftar-like  form 
(c,  c).  The  cryftals  in  the  middle  feldom  appear  till 
the  fluid  feems  almoft  wholly  evaporated  ;  when,  on  a 
hidden,  many  ftraight  lines  appear  pulhing  forwards, 
whole  fides  or  edges  are  jagged,  and  from  which  o- 
ther  iimilar  ftraight  and  jagged  lines  ihoot  out  at  right 
angles  with  the  fir  ft.  Thcfe  again  have  other  fmall 
ones  of  the  fame  kind  mooting  out  likewifc  from  them- 
feives,  and  compofe  altogether  a  rnoft  beautiful  and 
elegant  configuration  (D).  Each  of  thcfe  lines  increa- 
fing  in  breadth  towards  its  end,  appears  fomewhat 
club-headed  (<?,  s,  e).  Sometimes,  inftead  offending 
branches  from  their  fides,  many  of  thefe  Hues  rife  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  refembling  a  kind  of  pallifa doe, 
and  having  numberlefs  minute  traTverfe  lines  running 
between  them  (F).  But  the  molt  wonderful  part  of 
ail,  though  not  producible  without  an  exact  degree  of 
heat  and  right  management,  is  the  dark  ground  work 
(G).  It  confifts  of  an  infinity  of  parallel  lines,  having 
others  eroding  them  at  right  angles,  and  producing  a 
variety  fcarce  conceivable  from  lines  difpofed  in  no  o- 
ther  manner :  the  direction  of  the  lines  (which  are  ex- 
quilitely  ftraight  and  delicate)  being  fo  frequently  and 
differently  changed,  that  one  would  think  it  the  refult 
oflong  ftudy  and  contrivance.  During  the  time  this 
ground  work  is  framing,  certain  lucid  points  prefent 
themfelves  to  view  rnoft  commonly  on  one  iidc.  Thefe 
grow  continually  larger,  with  radiations  from  a  centre, 
and  become  ftar-like  figures  as  before  mentioned. 
Some  of  them  fend  out  long  tails,  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  comets  :  and  at  the  end  of  all,  a  dark 
lineation  in  various  directions  dans  frequently  through. 
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and  occupies  all  or  moil  of  the  fpaces  between  them,  Cryftalliza- 
makmg  thereby  no  ill  1  eprefentation,  when  viewed  by       tion. 
candle-light,  of  a  dark  fky,  illuminated  with  ftars  and 
comets.     The  regular  cryftals  are  often  formed  in  the 
fame  drop  with  the  others  (/  ). 

5.  Bcax.  If  a  drop  of  folution  of  borax  is  held 
too  long  over  the  fire,  it  hardens  on  the  ilip  of  glafs 
m  fuch  a  manner  that  no  cryftals  can  appear.  1  he 
belt  method  is  to  give  it  a  brifk  heat  fur  about  a  fc- 
cond,  and  then  applying  it  to  the  microfcope,  the 
cryftals  will  quickly  form  themfelves  as  reprefented  in 
the  figure. 

6.  Sal a7nmo?iiac  beginswith  lhooting  from  the  edoes 
great  numbers  of  iharp,  but  thick  and  broad,  fpiculse  ; 
from  whofe  fides  are  protruded,  as  they  life,  many  o- 
thers  of  the  fame  fhape,  but  very  fhort  ;  parallel  to 
each  other,  but  perpendicular  to  their  main  Item  (1). 
Thefe  fpiculse  arrange  themfelves  in  all  directions; 
but  for  the  rnoft  part  obliquely  to  the  plane  from 
whence  they  rife,  and  many  are  frequently  feen  pa- 
rallel to  one  another  (r,  1).  As  they  continue  to 
puffi  forwards,  which  they  do  without  increaling  much 
in  breadth,  fome  moot  from  them  the  fmall  fpicul?e 
only  (2)  ;  others  divide  in  a  lingular  manner  by  the 
fplitting  of  the  item  (3)  ;  and  others  branch  out  inta 
fmaller  ramifications  (4).  Before  the  middle  of  the 
drop  begins  to  ihoot,  feveral  exceedingly  minute  be-- 
dies  may  be  difcerned  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,. 
Thefe  in  a  little  while  rife  to  the  top,  and  fcon  diftin- 
guifh  their  fhape  as  at  ($).  Their  grov/ih  is  very 
quick,  and  for  fome  time  pretty  equal  ;  but  at  laic 
fome  branch  gets  the  better  of  the  reft,  and  forms  the 
figure  (0).  The  ether  branches  enlarge  but  little  af- 
ter this,  all  the  attraction  feeming  to  be  lod°ed  in 
that  one  that  firft  began  to  lengthen  ;  and  from  this, 
more  branches  being  protruded,  and  they  again  pro- 
truding others,  the  whole  appears  as  at  (8).  It  is  not. 
uncommon  to  fee  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  fome  cry- 
ftals, where,  inftead  of  the  ftraight  ftems  above  defcri- 
bed, there  is  formed  a  kind  of  zig-zag,  with  fpiculas 
like  thofe  in  the  other  figures  (7). 

7.  Satf  of  Lead,  or  faccharum  fatuniu  A  little  of 
this  fait  diiiblved  in  hot  water,  which  it  immediately 
reneers  milky,  after  ftanding  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
fnbiide,  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  an  examination  by  the 
microfcope.  A  drop  of  it  then  applied  on  a  flip  of 
glafs,  and  held  over  the  fire  to  put  the  particles  in 
action,  will  be  feen  forming  round  the  edge  a  pretty 
even  and  regular  border  of  a  clear  and  tranfparent 
film  or  glewy  fubfrance  [a  a  a  a)  ;  which  if  too  hidden 
and  violent  a  heat  be  given,  runs  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  drop,  and  hardens  fo  on  the  glafs  as  not  to  be 
got  otf  without  great  difficulty.  But  if  a  moderate 
warmth  be  made  ufe  of,  which  likewife  mult  not  be 
too  long  continued,  this  border  proceeds  only  a  little 
way  into  the  drop,  with  a  kind  of  radiated  figure 
compofed  of  fine  lines,  or  rather  bundles  of  lines,  be- 
ginning from  the  centres  in  the  interior  edge  of  the 
border,  and  fpreading  out  at  nearly  equal  diftances 
from  each  other  every  way,  towards  the  exterior 
(b  b  b  b).  From  the  fame  centres  are  produced  after- 
wards a  radiation  inwards,  compofed  of  parallelograms 
of  different  lengths  and  breadths;  from  one,  and 
fometimes  both  the  angles  of  thcfe,  are  frequently 
feen  fhootings  fo  exceedingly  flender,  that  they  are 
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Cryftalliza- perhaps  the  bed  poflible  reprcfentauons  of  a  mathema- 
tion.      cical  line.     The  extremities  of  the  parallelograms  are 

' * "  generally  call  off  at  right  angles;  but  they  are  fome- 
times alio  lee  11  oblique  {cccc).  Centres  with  the  like 
radii  ilTuing  from  them,  and  fome  of  the  glutinous  mat- 
ter for  their  root,  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  drop, 
entirely  detached  from  the  edges  ;  and  in  thefe  it  is 
very  frequent  to  find  a  kind  of  fecondary  radii  pro- 
ceeding from  fome  of  the  primary  ones  ;  and  others 
from  them  again  to  a  great  number  of  gradations, 
forming  thereby  a  very  pretty  figure  (D). 

8.  Salt  of  Tin,  produces  at  the  edges  of  the  drop  a 
number  of  oftaedra,  partly  tranfparent,  Handing  on 
long  necks,  at  finall  diftances  from  each  other,  with 
ano-ular  moots  between  them  (a  a).  At  the  fame 
time,  folid  and  regular  opaque  cubes  will  be  feen  form- 
ing themfelves  in  other  parts  of  the  drop  (b  b).  In 
the  middle  of  the  fame  drop,  and  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  it,  very  different  figures  will  aifo  be  formed  ;  parti- 
cularly great  numbers  of  Hat,  thin,  tranfparent,  hex- 
angular  bodies  (c  c  c)  -,  fome  among  which  are  thicker 
(c),  and  a  few  appear  more  folid,  and  with  fix  Hoping 
lides  riling  to  a  point,  as  if  cut  and  polifhed  (d).  The 
figure  (f)  is  compofed  of  two  high  pyramids  united 
at  their  bafe.  Some  in  this  kind  of  form  are  found 
truncated  at  one  of  their  ends,  and  others  at  both.  Se- 
veral of  the  hexagonal  bodies  may  be  obferved  with 
lloping  fides,  forming  a  fmooth,  triangular,  riling 
plane,  whofe  angles  point  to  three  intermediate  fides 
of  the  he.fagon  (g). 

9.  Epfom  Salt,  begins  to  moot  from  the  edge  in 
jagged  figures  (a).  From  other  parts  differently  fi- 
gured cryfials  extend  themfelves  towards  the  middle, 
fome  of  which  have  fine  lines  proceeding  from  both 
(ides  of  a  main  ftem,  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  thofe  on 
one  fide  mooting  upwards  in  an  angle  of  about  6o°,  and 
thofe  on  the  other  downwards  in  the  fame  obliquity 
(cf).  Others  produce  jags  from  their  fides  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  main  ftem,  thereby  forming  fi- 
gures that  referable  fome  fpecies  of  the  polipody  (<?)  ; 
but  in  others  the  jags  are  Ihorter  (d).  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  main  ftems  continues  (hooting  to  a  confi- 
derable  length,  without  any  branchings  from  the  fides  ; 
but  at  laft  fends  out  two  branches  from  its  extremity 
(g).  Sometimes  a  figure  is  produced  having  many 
fine  and  minute  lines  radiating  from  a  centre  (b). 
The  laft  fhootings  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  (/;)  are 
not  unlike  the  frame-work  of  the  flooring  or  roofing 
of  a  houfe,  but  with  the  angles  oblique  :  and  fome- 
times a  form  of  another  kind  prefents  itfelf  (/*). 

io.  Scarborough  Salt,  begins  to  (hoot  from  the  edges : 
firft  of  all  in  portions  of  quadrilateral  figures,  much 
refembling  thofe  of  common  fait ;  but  two  of  their 
angles,  inftead  of  90,  are  about  ioo°.  They  fhoot 
in  great  numbers  round  the  borders  of  the  drop,  ha- 
ving their  fides  as  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  as  the 
figure  of  the  drop  will  allow  :  fome  proceed  but  a  lit- 
tle way,  others  farther,  before  they  renew  the  fhoot 
[a  a).  In  fome  places  they  appear  more  pointed  and 
longer  (b)  ;  and  fometimes,  inftead  of  the  diagonal, 
one  of  the  fides  is  feen  towards  the  edge,  and  the  o- 
ther  (hooting  into  the  middle  (c).  The  middle  cryf- 
tals  (d  e  f)  feem  to  be  of  the  vitriolic  kind. 

II.  Glauber's  Salt,  produces  ramifications  from  the 
fide  of  the  drop,  like  the  growth  of  minute  plants,  but 


extremely  tranfparent  and  elegant  (c).    Some  of  them,  CryftaUiza- 
however,  begin  to  fhoot  from  a  centre  at  fome  dif-       tion. 

tance  from  the  edge,  and  protrude  branches  from  that  * ' 

centre  in  a  contrary  direction  (Z>).  Sometimes  they 
fhoot  from  one,  and  fometimes  from  more  fides  of  the 
central  point  in  different  varieties  (<r/).  Other  figures 
are  produced  from  different  parts  of  the  edge  of  the 
crop  (a,f„  e)  ;  but  the  moft  runarkable  and  beautiful 
crystallization  forms  laft  of  all  near  the  middle  of  the 
drop.  It  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  lines  proceeding 
from  one  another  at  right  angles  with  tranfparent 
fpaces  and  divilions  running  between  them,  appear- 
ing altogether  like  flreets,  alleys,  and  fquares,  [g  g). 
■When  this  cryftallization  begins,  it  forms  with  great 
rapidity,  affording  the  cbferver  a  very  agreeable  en- 
tertainment :  but  its  beauty  is  of  very  fhort  duration  : 
in  a  few  moments  it  difiblves  and  vanilhes  like  melt- 
ed ice,  which  renders  the  drawing  of  it  very  diffi- 
cult 

12.  Salt  of  J ef nits  bark.  The  few  fhootings  which 
the  fait  produces  at  the  edge  of  the  drop  are  of  no  re- 
gular figure  («).  The  whole  area  becomes  quickly 
tilled  with  great  numbers  of  rhombi,  of  different  fizes, 
extremely  thin  and  tranfparent  (b).  Some  of  thefe 
enlarge  greatly  and  acquire  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
forming  themfelves  into  folids  of  many  fides,  {c,  c). 
Near  the  conclufion  fome  cryfials  of  fea-falt  are  form- 
ed (dd),  and  likewife  a  few  odd  triangular  figures  (e). 

13.  Salt  of  Liquor';  c,  begins  fheoting  from  the  edge 
with  a  fort  of  rhombic  fpicula^  (#).  Some  fc.ir-branch- 
ed  figures  like  thofe  of  vitriol  commonly  appear,  but 
moulder  away  before  rheir  ramifications  are  completed, 
leaving  only  their  ftamina  behind  (b  b).  The  middle 
of  the  drop  is  nutally  overfprcad  with  great  numbers  of 
parallelograms,  fome  exceedingly  tranfparent,  being 
mere  planes  ;  having  fometimes  one,  fometimes  more, 
of  the  angles  canted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce 
pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and  ether  figures.  Others 
have  much  thicknefs,  and  form  parallelopipedsor  prifms 
(c).  Some,  of  the  plane  figures  now  and  then  pro- 
trude an  irregular  kind  of  (hooting  which  appears  very 
pretty  (d). 

14.  Salt  of  Wormwood.  The  firft  fhootings  of  this 
fait  from  the  edges  of  the  drop  appear  of  a  confider- 
able thicknefs  in  proportion  to  their  length  :  their  fides 
are  deeply  and  iharply  jagged  or  indented,  being 
made  up  of  many  fomewhat  obtufe  angles,  and  their 
ends  pointed  with  angles  of  the  fame  kind  [a).  But 
other  fhoots  frequently  branch  out  from  thefe  original 
ones,  and  they  again  fend  forth  others,  making  alto- 
gether a  very  pretty  appearance  (bb).  The  cryfials 
of  this  fait  are  very  different  from  each  other,  confin- 
ing of  fquares,  rhombi,  parallelograms,  &c.  (<■;). 

15.  Salt  of  Tobacco.  If  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
is  given  to  a  folution  of  this  fait  its  firft  fhootings  will 
be  from  the  edges  of  the  drop,  in  (lender  tapering  fi- 
gures, ending  with  very  (harp  points,  but  at  confider- 
able diftances  from  one  another.  Along  with  thefe 
are  formed  other  cryftals,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind, 
but  entirely  detached,  and  farther  within  the  drop, 
having  the  thicker  ends  towards  the  centre  of  the 
drop,  and  the  fharp  points  turned  towards  its  edge 
(a).  When  a  little  more  heat  has  been  given,  other 
fpiculse  are  produced  from  the  edge,  whofe  ends 
fpread  on  either  fide,  and  then  terminate  in  a  point ; 

and 
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Cryfhlliza- and  which  have  all  along  their  fides  triangular  pointed 
don.  cryftals,  placed  alternately  fo  as  to  reprefent  a  zig- 
-^  '  zag,  with  a  line  drawn  jthrough  its  middle  (b).  The 
regular  cryftals  are  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
drop,  and  are  either  hexagons  or  rhombi  (c).  When 
the  moifture  is  nearly  exhaled,  there  are  fometimes 
feen  to  ihoot  from,  or  rather  under  the  fpiculae,  upon 
the  plane  of  the  glafs,  a  reprefentation  of  leaves  very 
fmall  at  their  firft  appearance,  but  gradually  increasing 
(d).  A  violent  agitation  may  be  difcovered  iu  the 
fluid  by  the  firft  magnifier  during  the  whole  procefs : 
but  especially  at  the  beginning,  and  extremely  minute 
cryftals  rifing  from  the  bottom. 

1 6.  Salt  of  Hart/horn.  On  the  application  of  a  ve- 
ry fmall  degree  of  heat,  fait  ofhartihorn  Ihoots  near 
the  edges  of  the  drop  into  folid  figures  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  razors  or  lancets,  where  the  blade  turns  into 
the  handle  by  a  clafp  (;/).  The  cryftals  of  this  fait  are 
produced  with  great  velocity,  and  are  fomewhat  o- 
paque,  fhooting  from  the  edges  of  the  drop,  on  both 
iides  a  main  ftem,  and  with  a  kind  of  regularity,  rug- 
ged branches  like  thofe  of  fome  forts  of  coral  [a  a). 
But  fometimes,  inftead  of  thefe  branches,  Sharp  ipicu- 
Ise,  fome  plain,  and  others  jagged,  are  protruded  to  a 
confiderable  depth  on  one  fide  only  (b).  As-the  fluid 
exhales,  fome  one  of  the  branching  figures  generally 
extends  to  a  great  length,  producing  on  one  fide  fhoots 
that  are  rugged  and  irregular,  and  on  the  other  cu- 
rious regular  branches  refembling  thofe  of  fome  plant 

(0- 

17.  Salt  of  Urine,  ihoots  from  the  edges  of  the  drop 
in  long  parallelograms  like  nitre  [a  a).  But  in  other 
places,  along  the  fides  of  the  drop  folid  angles  are 
formed,  that  feem  tc  be  the  rudiments  of  common 
fait  (b).  Some  of  the  parallelograms  increafe  much 
in  fize,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  middle,  fo  as 
to  change  their  firft  figure,  and  become  three  or  four 
times  bicger  than  the  reft  :  and  thefe  have  a  dividing 
line  that  runs  through  their  whole  length  from  end  to 
end,  whence  iiTue  other  Short  lines  at  fmall  distances, 
oppofite  to  one  another  ;  all  pointing  with  the  fame 
degree  of  obliquity  towards  the  bafe  (c  c).  Among 
thefe  enlarged  figures,  fome  few  moot  fiill  forward 
and  tapering  towards  a  point,  but,  before  they  form 
one,  Swell  again,  and  begin  as  it  were  anew;  and 
thus  they  proceed  feveral  times  before  their  figure  is 
quite  finished  (aa).  The  figures  r,  2,  q,  4,  5,  6,  are 
the  regular  cryftals  of  this  fait  when  it  is  allowed  to 
diiTolve  in  the  air,  and  no  heat  at  all  is  given. 

18.  Rheum,  or  the  clear  liquor  which  diftills  from 
the  noftrils  when  people  catch  cold,  is  Strongly  fiuura- 
ted  with  fait.  A  drop  of  it  on  a  flip  of  glafs  will  foon 
cryftallize  in  a  beautiful  manner,  either  with  or  with- 
out heat ;  but  if  heated  to  about  the  warmth  of  the 
blood,  and  when  viewed  through  the  mifcrope,  many 
lucid  points  will  be  feen  rifing  and  increasing  gradually, 
till  their  form  is  fhown  to  be  quadrangular,  with  two 
tranfparent  diagonals  crolling  each  other  [dd).  Thefe 
diagonals  ihoot  foon  after  far  beyond  the  fquare,  pro- 
truding other  lines  at  right  angles  from  their  fides  ;  and 
thus  they  go  on  to  form  the  moft  elegant  and  beautiful 
cryftals  (bb,  cc).  When  a  drop  of  rheum  is  {ct  to 
cryftallize  without  any  heat,  in  (lead  of  branched  cryf- 
tals over  the  whole  area.  Rich  are  formed  only  in  the 
middle ;  but,  about  the  edges,  jlant-like  figures  are 
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produced  (hooting  feveral  ftems  from  one  point,  and  Cryftalliza- 
refembling  a  kind  of  fea-mofs  (E).  tion. 

19.  Camphire,  though  infoluble  in  water,  diifolves  very  "~ — y ' 

readily  in  fpirit  of  wine.      A  drop  of  this    folution 

fpread  upon  a  flip  of  glafs  crystallizes  inftantly  in  the 
beautiful  manner  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

20.  Manna  eafily  diifolves  in  water,  and  a  drop  of 
the  folution  is  a  very  pretty  object.  Its  firft  ihooiings 
are  radiations  from  points  at  the  very  edoe  of  the 
drop  :  the  radiating  lines  feem  opaque,  but  are  very 
flender  {a  a  a).  Amongft  thefe  arife  many  minute 
tranfparent  columns,  whofe  ends  grow  wider  gradual- 
ly as  they  extend  inlength,  and  terminate  atlaft  with 
fome  degree  of  obliquity  (b).  Some  few  figures  ra- 
diating from  a  centre  every  way,  and  circumfciibed 
by  an  outline,  are  produced  within  the  chop  [dd). 
But  the  moil  furpriiing  and  elegant  configuration  is 
compofed  of  many  clusters  of  radiations  fhooting  one 
from  another  over  great  part  of  the  drop,  and  ma- 
king all  together  a  figure  not  unlike  a  certain  very 
beautiful  fea-plant  (C). 

The  phenomena  of  crystallization  have  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  modern  chemists,  and  a  vaft  number  of 
experiments  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
exactly  the  different  figures  afiumed  by  falts  in  palling 
from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  form.     It  does  not,  however,  ap-  Excefiive 
pear,  from  all  that  has  yet  been  done,  that  any  certain  variety  in 
rule  can  be  laid  down  in  thefe  cafes,  as  the  figure  of  faline  the  forms 
cryftals  may  be  varied  by  the  flighteft  circumftances.  °f  cryftal». 
Thus,  fal  ammoniac,  when  prepared  by  a  mixture  of 
pure  volatile  alkali    with    fpirit  of  fait,    fhoots   into 
cryftals  refembling  feathers  ;  but  if,  instead  of  a  pure 
alkali,  we  make   ufe  of  one  juft  diflilled  from  bones, 
and  containing  a  great  quantity  of  animal  oil,  we  fhall, 
after  fome  cryftallizations  of  the  feathery  kind,  obtain 
the  very  fame  fait  in  the  form  of  cubes. 

Such  falts  as  are  fublimeable  cryftallize  not  only  in 
the  aqueous  way  by  folution  and  evaporation,  but  alfo 
by  fublimation  ;  and  the  difference  betwixt  the  figures 
of  thefe  cryftals  is  often  very  remarkable.  Thus  fal 
ammoniac  by  fublimation  never  exhibits  any  appear- 
ance of  feathery  cryftals,  but  always  forms  cubes  or 
parallelopipeds.  This  method  of  cryftallizing  falts  by 
fublimation  has  not  as  yet  been  inveftigated  by  che- 
mifts  :  nor  indeed  does  the  fubject  feem  capable  of  in- 
vestigation without  much  trouble ;  as  the  leaft  aug- 
mentation of  the  heat  beyond  the  proper  degree  would 
make  the  cryftals  run  into  a  folid  cake,  while  a  dimi- 
nution of  it  would  caufe  them  fall  into  powder.  In 
aqueous  folutions,  too,  the  circumftances  which  de- 
termine the  Shapes  of  the  cryftals  are  innumerable  ;  and 
the  degrees  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in 
the  liquor,  nay,  the  quantity  of  liquor  itfelf,  and  the 
various  confti unions  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  time  of 
cryftallization,  often  occafion  fuch  differences  as  feem 
quite  unaccountable  and  furprifing.  g 

Mr  Bergman  has  given  a  differtation  on  the  various  jvir  Ber<*- 
forms  of  cryftals  ;  which,  heobferves,  always  refemble  man's  ac- 
geometrical  figures  more  or  lefs  regular.     Their  varie-  count  of 
ty  at  firft  appears  infinite;   but  by  a  careful  examina-  their  for- 
tion  it  will  be  found,  that  a  great  number  of  cryftals,  matlon- 
Seemingly  very  different  from  each  other,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  a  fmall  number  of  origi- 
nal figures,  which  therefore  he  thinks  may  be  called 
primitive.     On  this  principle  he  explains  the  formation 
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Cryflalliza-  of  the  cryflalline  gems  as  well  as  falts-;  and  the  refulrs 

tion.       0f  ijis  oblervr.tions  are  as  follow. 
'       w       '       I.  One  of  the  primitive  forms  is  that  named  by  our 
author  fyathaceoiis  ;  and  thefe,  he  fays,  properly  agglu- 
tinated, may  form  the  great  varieiy  of  diflimilar  bodies 
found  among  cryilals. 

In    the  calcareous  fpar  we  find  a  combination  of 


7 
Of  the 
fchoerlace- 
©;US  cryflal. 


rhombij  whole  obtufe  angles  contain  1014  degrees, 
and  the  acute  784..  By  a  combination  of  thefe  is 
formed  the  calcareous  fpar,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  teifera  or  oblique  paralklopiped;  but  by  other 
combinations  of  the  fame  planes,  cryilals  apparently 
of  the  moft  oppolite  forms  may  be  generated.  Thus, 
for  the  formation  of  an  hexaedral  prifm,  confiding  of  fix 
equal  and  fimilar  parallelograms  terminating  at  both 
ends  in  three  rhombi  which  form  a  folid  angle,  we  have 
only  to  fuppofe  a  continual  addition  of  rhombi  equal, 
limilar,  and  parallel  to  the  oblique  parallelopiped  or 
cryflal  of  the  calcareous  fpar.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  fi- 
Plate  gure  ABCDE  (fig.  1.)   to  reprefent  a  nucleus  of  the 

GLUT.        kindjuft  mentioned,  the  axis  of  which  paifes  through 
the  two  oppolite  angles  BE;  it  is  evident,  that  by  a 
continual  applicatiouof  rhombi,  fuch  as  FG,  HI,  &c. 
to  both  fides  of  the  axis,  we  fliall  at  lad  produce  the 
figure  A  B,  fig.  2.  and  which  reprefents  the  hexae- 
dralprifm required.     This  kind  of  cry  ftal,  our  author 
tells  us,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  ftones  called  fchoeris, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  fchoerlaceons  form.     It  be- 
g         longs  likewife  to  fome  others  of  the  calcareous  tribe, 
©arnetcry-      From  the  fchoerlaceons  cryflal  that  of  the  garnet  is 
ftal.  eafily  produced  by  a  ftoppage  of  the  accumulation  of 

the  planes  as  foon  as  the  fides  of  the  prifm  have  acqui- 
red a  rhomboidal  figure.  Thus  a  complete  dodecahe- 
dron is  formed,  which  is  always  the  figure  of  the  gar- 

9  net  when  perfect. 

Hyacinth.  The  figure  of  the  garnet  is  eafily  changed  into  ano- 
ther, frequ£&Hy  alfumed  by  the  hyacinth,  by  the  regular 
application  of  equal  and  iimilar  rhombi  to  each  of  the 
folid  angles,  which  angles  are  formed  by  four  planes. 
The  garnet,  whencomplete,  has  fix  angles  compofed  of 
four  planes,  and  eight  with  three.  The  formation  of 
this  kind  of  cryftal  will  be  underftoood  from  an  infpec- 
tion  of  fig.  5.  In  this  operation  the  four  rhombi  are 
changed  into  an  equal  number  of  oblong  hexagons  ; 
L  H  A  B  into  LH^iB:  and  fo  of  the  other 
rhombi    reprefented  by  the    different    letters  of  the 

10  figure. 

Pyramidal  -  In  fome  cafes  the  original  planes  decreafe  according 
cryftals.  to  a  certain  law ;  and  this,  from  whatever  canfe  it  may 
arifc,  muft  neceffarily  change  the  appearance  of  the 
terminating  planes,  and  occafionally  either  augment 
or  diminilh  their  number.  Thus,  inftead  of  a  prifm, 
we  fhall  have  a  double  pyramid,  one  tending  upwards 
and  other  downwards,  as  will  be  eafily  underftood 
from  what  has  been  already  faid.  This  is  the  form  af- 
fumed  by  the  calcareous  cryftals  commonly  called  pig- 
tooth  by  the  miners. 

If  the  decreafing  feries  of  rhombi  is  (lopped  before 
they  vanifh  ultimately  in  a  p~>int,  the  formation  of 
truncated  pyramids,  of  which  many  examples  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  mud  neceffarily 
take  place.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why 
the  pyramids,  if  flruck  in  one  direction,  will  break 
over  fmoothly  and  eafily,  but  not  in  another. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  original  cryftals 
themfelves  imperfect ;  in  which  cafe  the  large  cryftals, 
formed  by  combining  them  together,  muft  deviate 
more  or  lefs  from  the  perfect  form.  Thus,  let 
ABCDEFG  (fig.  4.  )  rcprefent  the  three  rhombi 
which  conftitute  the  apex  of  a  perfect  fchoerlaceous 
cryflal ;  and  let  us  next  fuppofe  the  rhombus  A  G  trun- 
cated in  the.  direction  of  the  line  a  b,  C  G  along  c  d, 
and  E  G  along  ef.  Thus,  the  regular  hexagonal  fi- 
gure of  the  prifm  A  B  C  D  EF  will  be  changed  into 
an  irregular  one  a  b  c  d  D  ej  F,  confuting  of  nine  un- 
equal fides,  whofe  apex  is  compofed  of  three  irregular 
pentagons,  abBGF,cdDCB,  and  ef¥  G  D.  The 
rough  tourmalins  of  Tyrol  and  Ceylon  particularly  af- 
fume  this  form,  though  it  fometimes  belongs  to  bodies 
both  of  the  calcareous  and  fchoerlaceons  kind. 

Triangular  cryftals  may  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
thofe  of  the  pentagonal  kind  ;  it  being  obvious,  that 
the  periphery  of  a  pentagon,  as  a  b  B  G  F,  approaches 
more  nearly  to  a  triangle  in  proportion  as  the  diftance 
between  a  b  and  B  F  grows  lefs  :  and  when  thefe  di- 
ftances  vanifh  entirely,  a  triagonal  prifm  is  formed, 
terminated  by  three  triangles  :  if  the  cutting  line  a  b 
approach  ftill  nearer  to  the  centre  G,  the  form  ftill 
remains  the  fame. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  the  garnet  cryflal,  whofe 
fhape  is  reprefented  fip\  5.  inltead  of  complete  rhombi, 
has  others  accumulated  about  its  axis,  whole  three  ex- 
ternal angles  are  truncated  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  if  the  longitudinal  margins  of  the  prifm  be  cut  by 
planes  parallel  to  the  axis, cryftals  will  be  formed,  whofe 
fhape  is  reprefented  by  the  fmall  letters  in  the  figure. 
Calcareous  cryftals  are  fometimes  found  of  this  fhape  ; 
but  generally  fo  low,  that  e  nearly  coincides  with  a,  c 
with  d,  Sec.  and  hence  the  pentagon  a  b  c  d  e  becomes 
almofl  of  a  triangular  figure,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  thefe  cryftals  by  fome  authors  who  did  not  under- 
ftand  their  true  origin.  The  pyritaceous  cryilals  fome- 
times afford  inflances  of  this  kind  complete.  Some- 
times the  garnet  confifts  of  24  fides,  by  having  all  the 
margins  truncated  ;  a  change  which  may  eafily  be 
underftood  from  what  has  been  already  mentioned. 
If  the  interfection  c  d  of  the  planes  e  e  and  c  r  fall 
without  the  plane  B  G,  a  figure  of  a  very  different 
kind  will  be  generated. 

Sometimes  the  hyacinthine  cryflal  affumes  the  cru- 
ciform appearance  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  I  K  L  M,  fig.  6. 
Here  the  apex  is  at  C,  the  figure  ABC  b  c  a  being  all 
in  the  fame  inclined  plane,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the 
other  three  homologous  figures.  Now,  in  order  to 
inveftigate  the  formation  of  thefe  cryftals,  let  us  fup- 
pofe the  rhombi  CO,  CP,  and  C  0^,  to  be  comple- 
ted, which  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  high  axis  C,  will 
appear  like  as  many  fquares  fituated  in  the  fubja- 
cent  plane.  Thus  we  may  underftand  the  formation 
of  the  cryftals  of  granite  as  well  as  of  the  hyacinth. 
The  former  may  be  fuppofed  a  quadrangular  prifm 
compo'/ed  of  four  rhombi,  touching  one  another  only 
at  their  apices,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  four 
rhombi  meeting  at  the  apex.  When  this  form  is  a 
little  protracted,  or  augmented  by  applying  to  the 
apices,  fimilar  and  equal  planes,  it  becomes  that  of  the 
hyacinth  ;  whence  the  granite  cryftal  may  be  called 
the  rudiment  of  the  hyacinth  alio.     The  varietv  here 
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mentioned,  of  hyaciuthine  cryftals,  is  met  with  in  the 
Hartz  mines.  Mr  Ehrharr.  fays,  that  they  are  of  a  fi- 
liceons,  and  not  of  a  calcareous,  nature. 

If  planes  fimilar  to  one  another,  but  diilimilar  to 
the  fundamental  ones,  be  added,  a  vail  variety  of 
fhapes  may  be  produced,  of  which  it  is  needlei's  to 
give  more  examples  at  prefent.  Our  author  appeals 
to  experience  for  the  truth  of  it;  and  aliens,  that  the 
loofe  texture  of  calcareous  cryftals  will  clearly  fhow 
their  conitrncHon,  if  carefully  and  completely  broken. 
The  harder  cryftals  can  fcarcely  be  broken  in  fnch  a 
manner  as  to  ihow  their  ft.rucr.ure  ;  but  the  fchoerls  dif- 
cover  it  very  plainly,  and  even  the  garnets  (how  them- 
felves  to  be  coinpofed  of  laminae. 

"  Finally  (fays  Mr  Bergman),  we  may  add  one 
particular  obfervation  concerning  prifmatic  and  hexa- 
gonal calcareous  cryftals  truncated  perpendicularly  ; 
fuch  fometimes  occur,  and  they  cannot  derive  their 
origin,  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  from  the  (pa- 
thaceous  particles,  and  by  no  other  way  can  hexago- 
nal prifms  be  generated.  What,  then,  is  the  caufe 
which  deftroys  their  apices  ?  I  confeis  this  to  be  a 
qneftion  which  I  am  wholly  unable  to  anfwer,  unlefs 
we  may  affiime  an  accumulation  of  planes  more  and 
more  deficient  around  the  axis.  We  may  from  hence 
conclude,  that  fome thing  nnufual  occurs  ;  as  the  trun- 
cated extremity  is  opaque,  while  the  reft  of  the  prifm 
is  tranfparent ;  but  the  upper  hexagonal  fection  is 
finooth  and  polifhed." 

On  the  whole,  our  author  obferves,  that  the  greateft 
varieties  may  occur  in  the  figures  of  cryftals,  though 
all  of  them  may  be  generated  from  thofe  of  the  fpatha- 
seous  form,  and  the  fubftance  of  all  may  be  ultimately 
the  fame  ;  whence  we  ihonld  be  induced  to  put  but 
little  confidence  in  the  figure.  "  If,  then,  (fays  he), 
this  teft,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  moft  remarkable  fo 
far  as  externals  reach,  is  of  fo  little  ufe,  of  what  value 
can  the  others  be  :  and  with  what  fuccefs  can  we  hope 
to  form  a  fyftem  of  mineralogy  upon  fuch  distinctions  ? 
External  criteria  (hould  certainly  not  be  neglected,  but 
he  who  trufts  implicitly  to  them  deceives  himfelf." 

II.  From  a  coniideration  of  the  larger  lamellae  of 
which  cryftals  are  compofed,  our  author  naturally  pro- 
ceeds to  an  inveftigation  of  their  fmaller  condiment 
parts.  Here  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  different  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  all  cry  dais  is  owing  to  varieties  in 
their  mechanical  elements.  A  queftion>  however,  oc- 
curs, Whether  thofe  very  minute  molecules,  which 
may,  as  it  were,  be  called  the  ftambia  of  crydals,  be 
naturally  poifefled  of  a  determinate  angular  figure,  or 
whether  they  acquire  it  by  cryftallization?  In  anfwer 
to  this,  he  mentions  the  following  facts,  which  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  himfelf. 

1.  "If  the  fmall  particles  v  hich  feparate  from  lime- 
water,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  be  infpecled  with  a 
microfcope,  they  will  be  found  fpathaceous. 

2.  "  The  greater  fpathous  tefTerae,  when  accurately 
examined,  are  frequently  found  with  ftriae  running  di- 
agonally, fuch  as  often  appear  in  faline  crydals,  by 
which  their  internal  dructure  is  difcovered. 

3.  "  The  cubes  of  common  fait  not  only  exhibit 
diagonal  driae,  bat  frequently,  upon  each  fide,  fhow 
fqnares  parallel  to  the  external  furface,  and  gradually 
decreafing  inwards  (fig.  7.),  by  which  we  dTcover 
their  internal  dructure:  for  every  cube  is  compofed  of 
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fix  quadrangular  hollow  pyramids,  joined  by  their  f 
apices  and  external  furfaces  ;  each  of  thefe  tilled  up 
by  others  fimilar,  but  gradually  decreafing,  completes  ' 
the  form.  By  a  due  degree  of  evaporation,  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  thtfe  pyramids  feparate  and 
diftmct,  as  in  tig.  8.  or  fix  of  fuch,  either  hollow,  or 
more  or  lets  folid,  joined  round  a  centre.  This  is  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  operation  from  beginning  to  end. 
This  takes  phce  in  the  falited  vegetable  alkali,  or  fal 
digeftivus  Sybil ;  in  the  cryflallized  Ulna  cornea  ;  the 
galena  or  fulphurated  lead;  and  quadrangular  nine, 
which  is  of  the  fpathaceous  form,  produces  a  liinil?' 
congeries  of  pyramids,  and  rhefe  almoft  equally  diilinct 
with  the  preceding  cubic  crydals.  A  folution  of  alum, 
upon  evaporation,  generally  produces  folid  oftaedra  • 
but  fometimes  alfo  it  exhibits  hoilow  pyramids  and 
upon  fuch  of  them  as  are  complete,  the  junctures  are 
very  diftinctly  marked  by  confpicuous  lines. 

4.  "  Sometimes,  too,  other  falts  indicate  the  fame 
conftruetion  by  viable  diagonals.  Fig.  9.  reprefents  a 
fection  of  the  hexagonal  prifm  formed  by  Rochelle  fait. 
The  arrangement  of  the  internal  particles  of  this  fait 
cannot  be  known  when  thecryftal  is  complete  :  but  when 
it  is  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  vefl'el,  as  reprefentcd 
fig.  10.  the  lower  fide  cannot  be  perfect ;  and  this  paral- 
lelogram exhibits  two  diagonals  diitin<5tly,as  repreknted 
fig.  11.  This  is  like  wife  the  cafe  with  the  falc  extracted 
from  human  urine,  called  microcofmicfa/t.  Eelides,  we 
lhould  obferve  of  the  vertical  triangles,  that  they  are  al- 
ternately tranfparent  and  opaque  in  pairs ;  which  plainly 
points  out  a  difference  in  the  iituacion  of  their  elements. 
Some  crydals  of  nitre  are  alfo  marked  with  diagonals  ; 
a  cirenmftance  which  in  others  is  generally  concealed 
by  the  dole  connection  of  the  particles. 

5.  "  If  we  examine  the  hollow  pyramid  of  common 
fait  farther,  we  ihall  find  it  compofed  of  four  triangles, 
and  each  of  thefe  formed  of  threads  parallel  to  the 
bafe ;  which  threads,  upon  accurate  examination,  arc 
found  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  a  ferie-s  of  fmall  cubes: 
Therefore,  although  the  above  circumftances  feera 
plainly  to  point  out  the  formation  of  all  crydals  from 
the  union  and  cohefion  of  pyramids,  whole'  fides,  be- 
ing different  in  form  and  magnitude,  occafion  the  dif- 
ferences of  forms  ;  it  yet  remains  uncertain  whether 
the  fame  internal  ftructure  takes  place  in  thofe  whole 
minutenefs  renders  them  totally  invilible  ;  and  whether 
the  primary  damina  poifefs  a  determinate  figure,  cr 
are  compofed  by  the  union  of  many  fhapelefs  particles. 
We  have  long  known,  that  the  fmalleft  concretions 
which  are  viable  by  a  microfcope  poifefs  a  determined 
figure  :  but  thefe  are  compounds.  In  the  mean  time, 
until  this  veil  be  removed  in  fome  meafure  at  lead,  we 
cannot  avoid  comparing  the  procefs  of  crydallization 
with  the  congelation  of  water. 

"  While  the  watery  panicles  are  concreting,  they 
exert  a  double  tendency;  by  one  of  which  they  are 
formed  into  fpiculas,  by  the  other  thefe  fpiculje  are 
ranged  in  fuch  a  manner  with  refpect  to  one  another 
as  to  form  angles  of  60  degrees  :  from  hence  the  va- 
rieties obferved  in  the  particles  of  fnow  may  be  cafily 
explained.  The  mod  fimple  figure  is  that  where  fix 
equal  radii  diverge  from  a  centre  in  the  angle  above- 
mentioned,  as  in  fig.  12.  The  fame  angle  will  be 
preferved  if  the  extremities  of  thefe  be  joined  by  right 
lines  ;   which  will  alfo  be  the  cafe,  if  each  of  the  tri- 
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Cryftalliza-  angles  thus  formed  be  filled  with  right  lines  parallel  to 
tion.      the  bale,  as  in  rig.  13. 

"  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  particles  which  are  em- 
ployed in  ciyftallization  endowed  with  a  tendency  to 
form  fpiculas,  and  theie  fpiculas  with  a  tendency  to 
arranoe  themfelves  at  equal  angles  of  inclination,  and 
we  lhall  have  both  the  triangles  and  the  pyramids  com- 
pofed  of  them,  even  although  the  primary  ftamina  had 
not  a  determined  figure.  As  the  angles  of  inclination 
vary,  the  triangles  and  pyramids  will  alio  vary  ;  and 
hence  the  different  forms  of  cryftals  will  be  produced, 
which  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  investigated  geome- 
trically, the  angles  being  given. 

III.  Mr  Bergman  now  conliders  the  various  ways  in 
which  cryftals  may  be  produced  ;  which  are,  1.  By  wa- 

whichthcy  ter ;  2.  By  a  liquefying  heat;  3.  By  a  volatilizing  heat. 

may  be  1.  The  inoit  common  method  of  obtaining  cryftals  is 

produced,  jjy  means  of  water  ;  as  by  this  medium  faline  fubftan- 
ces  are  very  readily  taken  up,  and  appear  again  in  a 
folid  form  when  the  liquid  is  properly  dimiuilhed  by 
evaporation.  It  is  not  only  when  dilfolvcd  in  water 
that  they  acquire  determinate  forms  ;  this  happens 
alfo  when  they  are  f  nficiently  attenuated  ar.d  mixed 
with  it ;  for  fubftances  not  foluble  in  water  will  re- 
main fufpended  in  it,  when,  by  fufHcient  diviiion,  they 
have  acquired  as  much  fur  face as  makes  them  approach 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  ;  and  it  iccuis  very 
probable,  that  many  of  the  earths  met  with  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  which  have  a  regular  form,  have  coal- 
efced  in  this  way.  We  mull,  however,  carefully  di- 
ft  in. mi  fit  between  mechanical  mixture  and  true  folu- 
tion,  even  though  both  lhould  agree  in  weight.  When 
folid  bodies  are  mechanically  mixed  with  water,  they 
will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  if  laid  there  in 
powder,  unlcfs  diiiitfed  by  agitation  ;  bur  foluble  fub- 
ftances  totally  and  fpontaueoufly  dillnbiue  themielves 
through  the  menilruum  even  without  any-  agitation, 
though  this  certainly  accelerates  the  foiutioh. 

2.  Another  method  of  obtaining  cryfials  is  by  fulion 
and  flow  cooling.  Thus  fulphur,  when  m'elted  and 
coolc.l,  fnoots  into  long  ftrias,  acquiring  at  the  fame 
time  an  electrical  property  :  bifuuuh,  zmc,  and  rega- 
ins of  antimony,  acquire  a  teffelated  appearance  ;  nay, 
the  lad  of  thefe,  when  fet  to  cool  in  a  conical  mould, 
becomes  ftellated,  not  only  on  the  upper  furface  or  ba- 
ils of  the  mafs,  but  along  the  whole  axis.  Glafs  alfo, 
when  melted  and  (lowly  cooled,  will  fometimes  (hoot 
into  beautiful  cryftals.  Our  author  mentions  his  ha- 
ving fometimes  feen  the  fcoria  of  furnaces,  where  iron 
had  been  melted  with  the  addition  of  calcareous  earth, 
of  a  regular  prifmatic  figure  ;  and  when  crude  iron  has 
been  melted  with  lime,  he  has  fometimes  alfo  found 
complete  octaedra  in  the  fcoria.  In  large  metallic 
maffes,  however,  the  under  parts  are  generally  fo  much 
preHed  by  the  weight  of  thofe  above,  that  they  ihow 
no  figns  of  cryftallization,  though  beautiful  cryfials 
are  often  formed  on  the  furface  of  gold,  filver,  iron,  &c. 

3.  The  particles  of  bodies  volatilized  by  heat,  if  du- 
ring cooling  they  are  fuificiently  at  liberty,  often  obey 
the  laws  of  attraction,  and  form  cryftals.  To  this  clafs 
we  may  refer  thofe  which  are  condenfed  from  the  va- 
pours of  regulus  of  antimony,  called  the  fores  argeyi- 
tlui.  The  galena  which  is  frequently  interfperfed  a- 
morig  the  copp;r-ore  at  Fahkra  fends  forth  a  vapour 
which  condenfes  on  the  upper  ftrata,  forming  hollow 


pyramids,  which  are  the  bafes  of  the  cubes  of  galena,  Cryftallizs- 

entirely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  compofe  common  fait.       tion. 

In  the  heaps  of  arfenical  ore  expofed  to  the  fire  at  v~"    >/— — 

Loefa,  our  author  has  collected  very  beautiful  cryftals, 

of  white,  yellow,  and  red   colours,  partly  tetraedral 

and  partly  o&aedral.     Some  of  thefe  exhibit  hollow 

pyramids,  whole  fides  con  lift  of  threads  parallel  to  the 

bafe,  and  exactly  "fimilar  to  thofe  formed  in  the  moift 

way.     Thefe  cryftals,  when  complete,  frequently  ihow 

the  junctures  of  the  pyramids  very  distinctly  by  ftraight 

lines  ;   and  by  careful  examination,  we  may  be  able  to 

trace  the  whole  procefs  through  its  various  fteps,  from 

the  very  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  operation.  jg 

Prifms  of  any  kind  may  be  formed  by  the  apices  of  Formation 
proper  pyramids  meeting  together  in  a  certain  number  or  prifms 
round  tne  fame  point.  The  apex  may  alfo  be  formed  °»™T10US 
by  a  finglc  pyramid,  having  its  vertical  angle  turned 
outward.  1  has,  by  adding  to  the  cube  ABCD  the 
quadrangular  pyramids  AL£  DCF,  we  lhall  have  u 
four-fidcd  prifm  (fig.  16.)  ;  and  thus,  though  very  fel- 
dom,  common  fait  fometimes  acquires  an  apex.  If 
we  apply  to  one  or  both  of  the  apices  of  the  octae- 
dron  AC'BD,  fig.  17.  a  hollow  pyramid  a  db,  fimilar 
and  equal  to  the  fundamental  figure,  we  will  have  a 
prifm  of  the  fame  kind:  alum,  however,  has  never 
been  obferved  of  a  prifmatic  form  by  our  author,  though 
fometimes  confuting  of  octaedra  imperfectly  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  fig.  18.  Four  fided  pyramids  may  be 
compofed  of  four  letraedra,  and  cenfequcntly  24  of 
the  fame  may  make  up  a  cube  ;  "  and  (lays  our  au- 
thor) it  has  alfo  a  double  apex  of  32.  Thus  we  have 
a  new  conftruction,  which  undoubtedly  fometimes  takes 
place;  for,  as  I  have  already  faid,  arfenical  cryftals  fome- 
times take  the  tetraedral,  fometimes  theoctaedral,  form, 
which  may  therefore  cafily  be  mutually  exchanged. 

"  It  is  with  lefs  facility  that  hexagonal  prifms  are 
formed  of  fuch  pyramids  as  have  the  fame  number  of 
fides,  unlcfs  tetracdra    be  admitted.     In  fig.  19.  four 
hexagonal  and  fix  tetragonal  pyramids  meet  ;  the  for- 
mer are  eafily  refolved  into  fix  and  the  latter  into  four 
tetraedra  (fig.  20.);    48  of  which  confequently  make 
up  the  whole  mafs,  fuppoiing  this   to  be  the  merhod 
followed  by  nature.     1  have  no  dwubt   that   this  con- 
ftruction is  probable  on  many  accounts;  for  it  requires 
only  the  molt   fimple  elements,  and  fuch  as  are  con- 
formable to  the  figures  of  all  cryfials.     That  tetraedra 
adapted  to  this  purpofe  have  fometimes  difiimilar  and 
unequal  fides,  makes  not  againft  the  fuppofition  :   but 
what   is   molt   to  the  purpofe  is,   that  fometimes  fuch 
tetraedra   are    employed  without  the    fmallcft  doubt. 
All  thefe  circumftanccs  are  of  no  fmall  weight ;  but 
as  long  as  no  traces  of  tetraedra  are  to  be  found  among 
the  pyramids  of  common  fait,  the  laws  of  found  rea- 
foning  forbid  us  to  draw   any  general  conclufion.     I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  nature  does  frequently  employ 
pyramids  in  this  operation;  it  remains  for  future  expe- 
riments to  determine  whether  this  be  always  the  cafe." 
IV.  We  come  now  to  conlider  the  ultimate  caufe  of 
cryftallization,  concerning  which  there  have  been  ma-        I9 
ny  different  theories.     Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  Different 
there  cannot  be   any  cryftallization  without  a   faline  theories  of 
principle  in  fome  degree  exifting  in  the  cryftallizing  cryftalliza- 
fubftance.     This  opinion,  however,  is  oppofed  by  Mrtlon- 
Bergman  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  He  fuppofes  cryftallization  to  be  an  effect  of  at- 

tractien ; 
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Gryfralllza-  traction  ;  confequently,  as  all  other  matters  as  well  as 
tion-  falts  are  fabje&  to  the  laws  of  that  attraction,  we  caa- 
""""  "  notconfider  the  regular  and  fymmetrical  form  in  which 
they  arrange  themfelves  as  peculiar  to  faline  bodies; 
and  hence  cryftals  are  alfo  produced  by  fuch  methods 
as  will  fufficicntly  attenuate  and  difen^an-e  the  inte- 
grant  parts  from  each  other. 

2.  The  more  fimple  that  any  faline  body  is,  and 
the  more  free  from  any  kind  of  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  it  into  a  cryftal- 
linc  form.  Thus  the  pure  acids  and  cauftic  alkali 
cannot  be  made  to  affume  the  form  of  cryftals  without 
the  greateft  difficulty. 

5.  The  fimilarity  of  forms  in  cryftals,  Mr  Bergman  ob- 
ferves,  "  does  not  depend  upon  the  acid  ;  as  theprifma- 
ticand  quadrangular  nitre  are  formed  from  the  fame  acid, 
though  joined  indeed  to  different  alkalies.  Neither  is  the 
baits  futiicient  to  determine  the  figure  ;  for  the  vege- 
table, as  well  as  the  mineral  alkali,  when  fa  titrated  with 
marine  acid,  will  produce  cubical  cryftals.  The  external 
appearance,  therefore,  depends  on  the  menftruum  and 
the  bafe  jointly.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine 
from  thence  that  there  is  prefent  a  neutral  or  middle 
fait  whenever  the  figure  of  fuch  a  one  is  difcoverable  ; 
for  not  the  fmalleft  particle  of  alum  is  found  in  nickel 
or  lead  when  united  with  nitrous  acid,  though  both 
thefe  compounds  yield  octaedral  cryftals."  Here  we 
may  again  remark,  that  the  figure  of  cryftals  depends 
upon  circumftances  altogether  unknown,  of  which  Dr 
Eafon,  in  a  paper  on  this  fubject  in  the  Manchcfter 
Tranfactions,  gives  a  remarkable  mftance  in  gypfum, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  with  a  calcareous  bafis  ;  yet  this  compound  is 
found  naturally  cryftallized  in  five  ways,  fo  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  that  mineralogifts  have  diitin- 
guifhed  them  by  five  diftinct  names,  viz.  Lapis  fpe- 
cularis.  2.  Striated  gypfum.  3.  Gypfeous  alabafler. 
4.  Selenites  properly  fo  called.  5.  A  gypfeous  fpar 
frequently  adhering  to  the  veins  of  ore  in  mountains. 
All  of  thefe,  when  chemically  examined,  exhibit  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  phenomena,  and  are  really  nothing  but 
different  cryftallizations  of  the  fame  compound  fait. 

4.  Mr  Bergman  likewife  obferves,  that  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  forms  of  cryftals,  though  the  mat- 
ter remains  the  fame  ;  of  which  examples  have  been 
given  in  the  calcareous  cryftals,  and  in  the  different 
kinds  of  gypfum  juft  mentioned.  Among  the  pyrites 
alfo  we  meet  with  cubes  ftriated  in  a  very  fingular 
manner;  the  lines  of  one  fide  being  perpendicular  to 
thofe  which  diftinguiih  the  different  iides,asrepreiented 
fig.  14. ;  but  among  thefe  there  are  likewife  tetraedra, 
octaedra,  dodecaedra,  and  icofaedra,  to  be  met  with. 

5.  A  great  number  of  cryftals  are  either  totally  de- 
ftituteofany  faline  matter,  or  poffefs  it  in  fuch  a  fmall 
degree  that  no  experiments  hitherto  tried  have  been 
able  to  difcover  the  fmalleft  fenfible  traces  of  it.  Thus 
mica  fometimes  fhoots  into  hexangular  prifms  compo- 
fed  of  parallel  lamellae,  the  elementary  fpiculae  of  which 
are  difpofed  as  in  fig.  15.  ;  gems,  fchoerls,  granites, 
and  other  earthy  bodies,  are  frequently  found  figured, 
though  no  faline  matter  can  be  difcovered  by  analyfis  ; 
and  the  fame  holds  good  of  gold,  filver,  lead,  tin,  bif- 
muth,  and  zinc,  united  with  mercury,  all  of  which  regu- 
lar forms,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  mercury. 

"  If  we  have  recourfe  (concludes  Mr  Bergman)  to 
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the  fuppofuion  of  an  hidden  faline  fubftancc  which  Cryftalliza- 
cannct  be  difcovered  by  art,  it  muft  furely  be  unrea-  tion. 
fonable  to  attribute  to  fuch  a  principle  fo  great  a  pow-  *"" — " — " 
er  as  that  of  arranging  the  particles  in  the  order  ne- 
eeflary  for  cryftallization ;  a  caufc,  beyond  qutftion, 
unequal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effett  :  for  how  is  it 
poiTmle  that  a  falme  matter,  the  prefence  of  the  fmall- 
eft atom  of  which  cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  molt 
delicate  tefts,  {hall  in  pure  water  have  yet  power  to 
effect  the  icy  cryftallization  with  fuch  force  as  to  over- 
come the  ftrongeft  obftacles  ?  How  can  a  faline  mat- 
ter, which  by  no  teft  can  be  difcovered,  have  power, 
in  an  amalgam  of  gold,  to  arrange  the  ponderous  par- 
ticles of  both  metals  in  a  particular  manner  ?  What 
fait  is  able  to  form  the  fteiiaced  rcgulus  cf  antimony? 
What  the  hexagonal  lamellae  of  mica  ?"  20 

On  this  fubjecl  we  may  remark,  that  whether  we  Allofthem 
affirm  or  deny  a  faline  principle  to  be  the  caufe  of  cry-  inf«fficiet,t 
ftallization,  the  ultimate  power  by  which  it  is  effected 
muft  be  equally  unknown.  A  falii  e  principle  can 
make  other  bodies  cryftallize  along  with  it  only  by  vir- 
tue of  the  difpolltion  it  has  of  itfelf  to  affume  a  cry- 
ftalline  appearance  ;  and  we  muft  therefore  feek  for 
the  caufe  of  this  cryftallization  of  the  fait,  as  well  as 
of  the  fubftance  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Mr  Berg- 
man, 2s  well  as  others,  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  on  the  principle  of  attraction;  Lut  with  little 
fuccefs.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  the  panicles  of 
fait  to  be  diftufed  through  the  folvent  fluid  at  equal 
diftanccs  from  each  other;  on  which  account  he  con- 
cludes that  they  muft  come  together  in  regular  fi- 
gures. Mr  Bergman  confiders  die  panicles  which 
form  faline  fubftances  as  endowed  with  a  twofold  ten- 
dency :  one  to  arrange  themfelvesin  fpiculae.  the  other 
for  the  fpiculae  to  arrange  thcmfelves  at  certain  angles 
of  inclination ;  and  as  thefe  angles  vary,  different  forms 
of  cryftals  muft  be  produced.  Both  thefe  effects,  he 
thinks,  may  be  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  a  mutual 
attraction  between  the  particles;  which,  according  to 
the  various  fhapes  and  particular  figures  of  the  atoms, 
at  one  time  arranges  them  in  the  form  of  fpiculae,  and 
again  connects  the  fpiculae  already  formed  under  dif- 
ferent angles  of  inclination. 

This  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  what  other 
chemifts  uniierftand  by  the  polarity  of  the  faline  par- 
ticles, by  which  they  are  arranged  in  certain  directions. 
All  this,  however,  is  totally  infufheient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  If,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
fuppofuion,  the  particles  were  brought  together  by  a 
general  attraction,  after  being  placed  at  equal  di- 
ftances  by  the  folvent  for  feme  time,  we  muft  expect 
to  find  all  kinds  of  falts  cryftallized  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, or  rather  running  into  one  folid  lump.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles,  or  their  tendency  to  ar- 
rangement, affigned  by  Mr  Bergman  as  a  caufe,  is  on- 
ly explaining  the  phenomenon  by  itfelf;  for  it  is  the 
caufe  of  this  tendency  which  is  the  point  inqueftion. 
Now,  that  the  attraction  of  the  faline  particles  to  each 
other  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  crystalline  arrangements, 
is  evident  from  the  following  eon'fiderarioHS  :  1.  The 
cryftals  of  every  kind  of  fait  contain  water  as  an  efTen- 
tial  part  of  their  compofuion  ;  and  if  deprived  of  this, 
they  lofe  their  cryftalline  form  entirely,  and  fall  into 
powder.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  faline  par- 
ticles attract:  not  only  one  another,  but  fome  part  of 
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Cryilalliza-  the  water  which  diffolves  them  ;  whence  it  feemspro- 
tlOB  bible  that  the  prooeiTes  of  cryitallization  and  vegeta- 
tioa  are  analogous  to  each  other.  This  is  likewife 
confirmed  by  the  many  curious  vegetations  of  falts 
known  by  the  name  of  cfflorefcences.  Thcfe  cannot  be 
owing  merely  to  attraction  ;  becaufe  they  frequently 
protrude  from  a  large  falinc  mafs,  in  which  they  ought 
ruber  to  be  detained  by  the  attraction  of  the  reft. 
Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  the  refiduum  of  Glauber's 
fpiril  of  nitre  diftilled  with  a  large  proportion  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  be  expofed  to  a  moift  air,  beautiful  rami- 
fications fomewhat  refembling  fhrubs  will  fometnnes 
fhoot  out  to  the  length  of  more  than  an  inch.  This 
furely  cannot  be  the  effect  of  attraction;  but  ra- 
ther of  fome  repuliive  power  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  large  mafs  at  firft  tend  to  feuarate  from  one  ano- 
f  See  "Itjflo-  ther  f .  2.  Attraction,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  dif- 
re/ctnee.  pofe  the  particles  into  certain  determinate  forms,  can- 
not take  place  where  they  are  all  homogeneous,  which 
muft  be  the  cafe  with  metals  ;  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  forming  cryftals  when  flowly  cooled;  fuch  cryftal- 
lizations,  therefore,  mail  be  produced  by  fome  other 
power. 

Mr  Bergman  confiders  the  congelation  of  water  as 
a  fpecies  of  cryftallization  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  the 
iimilitude,  he  takes  notice,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
matter  of  heat  that  this  element  becomes  fluid.  He 
cbferves  likewife,  thatfaks,  in  theacfof  cryftallizing, 
part  with  heat  as  water  does  in  the  act  of  being  con- 
verted into  ice.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  the 
particles  were  arranged  in  certain  forms  by  the  action 
of  the  heat  when  palling  from  a  latent  to  a  fenfible 
itate.  From  a  late  experiment,  it  would  feem  that 
the  electric  fluid  was  principally  concerned.  This  was 
firft  difcovered  by  Lichtenberg,  and  confifts  only  in 
fprinkling  powdered  rofin  upon  an  elect rophorus,  which 
in  certain  circumftances  arranges  itfelf  into  ftars  with 
radii  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  cryftals  of  fnow.  See 
Electricity. 

CRYSTALS,  in  chemiftry,  falts  or  other  matters 
fhot  or  congealed  in  the  manner  of  cryftal.  See  Che- 
wisiRY-Lidex ;  and  Crystallization. 

CTESIAS,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  who  accompanied 
Cyrus  the  fon  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  ;  by  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner. 
But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a  wound  he  received  in  the 
battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  the  court  of 
Perfia,  where  he  continued  practiling  phyfic  for  17 
years,  and  was  employed  in  feveral  negociations.  He 
wrote  the  Hi  (lory  of  Perfia  in  23  books,  and  a  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Indies  :  but  thefe  works  are  now  loft,  and 
all  we  have  remaining  of  them  is  an  abridgement  com- 
piled by  Photius.  The  molt  judicious  among  the  an- 
cients looked  upon  Ctelias  as  a  fabulous  writer;  yet 
feveral  of  the  ancient  hiltorians  and  modern  Chriltian 
writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of  the  Af- 
fyrian  kings. 

CTESIBIUS,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  a- 
bout  120  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  the  firft  who 
invented  the  pump,  He  alfo  invented  a  clepfydra,  or 
a  water  clock.  This  invention  of  meafuring  time  by 
water  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water  was  let 
drop  upon  wheels  which  it  turned  :  the  wheels  com- 
municated their  regular  motion  to  a  Tmall  wooden 
i-mafe,  which  by  a  gradual  rife  pointed  with  a  ftick  to 


the  proper  hours  and  months,  which  were  engraved  CtefiphoB 
on  a  column  near  the  machine.     This  artful  invention         U 
gave  1  ife  to  many  improvements  ;  and  the  modern  man-      i'uba- 
ner  of  meafuring  time  with  an  hour-glafs  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  clepfydra  ofCtefibius. 

CTESIPHON,  a  celebrated  Greek  architect,  who 
gave  the  defigus  for  the  famous  temple  of  Ephefus, 
and  invented  a  machine  for  bringing  thither  the  co- 
lumns to  be  ufed  in  that  noble  ftructure.  He  flonriih- 
ed  544  B.  C. 

Cte siphon  (anc.  geog.),  a  large  village,  or  rather 
a  fine  city,  of  Chalonitis,  the  molt  fouthern  province 
of  AlTyria.  It  was  fituated  on  the  left  or  ealt  fide  of 
the  Tigris,  oppofite  to  Seleucia  on  this  fide  ;  and  built 
by  the  Parthians,  to  rival  Seleucia.  Here  the  kings 
of  Parthia  palled  the  winter  (Strabo) ;  as  they  did 
the  fummer  at  Ecbatana. 

Ctesiphon  was  alfo  the  name  of  feveral  noted  per- 
fons  of  antiquity.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  advifed  his 
fellow  citizens  to  crown  publicly  Demofithenes  with  a 
golden  crown  for  his  probity  and  virtue.  This  was 
oppofed  by  the  orator  iEfchines,  the  rival  of  De- 
mofthenes,  who  accufed  Ctefiphon  of  feditious  views. 
Demofthenes  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in 
a  celebrated  oration  ft  ill  extant,  and  yEfchines  was  ba- 
nifhed.  2.  A  Greek  architect,  who  made  the  plan  of 
Diana's  temple  at  Ephefus.  3.  An  elegiac  poet, 
whom  king  Attalus  fet  over  his  pofTeilions  in  iLolia. 
4.  A  Greek  hiftorian,  who  wrote  an  hifitory  of  Bce- 
otia. 

CUB,  a  bear's  whelp.  Among  hunters,  a  fox  and 
marteon  of  the  firft  year  are  alfo  called  cubs.  See 
Ursus. 

CUBA,  a  large  and  very  important  ifiaud  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  belonging  to  Spain.  On  the  eaft  fide  it 
begins  at  20.  20.  N.  Lat.  touches  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer on  the  north,  and  extends  from  74.  to  85.  15.  W. 
Long.  It  lies  60  miles  to  the  weft  of  Hifpaniola,  2> 
leagues  north  of  Jamaica,  loo  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Ju- 
catan,  and  as  many  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida  ;  and 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  gulphs  both  of  Mexi- 
co and  Florida,  as  alfo  the  windward  paflages.  By 
this  fitnation  it  may  be  called  the  key  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies. It  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ferdinando,  in  honour  of  king 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  but  it  quickly  after  recovered  its 
ancient  name  of  Cuba.  The  natives  did  not  regard 
Columbus  with  a  very  favourable  eye  at  his  landing  ; 
and  the  weather  proving  very  tempefhious,  he  foon 
left  this  ifland,  and  failed  to  Hayta,  now  called  Hifpa- 
niola, where  he  was  better  received.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  foon  became  mafters  of  it.  By  the  year 
1511  it  was  totally  conquered  ;  and  in  that  time  they 
had  deftroyed,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  feve- 
ral millions  of  people.  But  the  poffeffion  of  Cuba  was 
far  from  anfwering  the  expectations  of  the  Spa- 
iiifh  adventurers,  whofe  avarice  could  be  fatiated 
with  nothing  but  gold.  Thefe  monfters  finding  that 
there  was  gold  upon  the  ifland,  concluded  that  it 
muft  come  from  mines;  and  therefore  tortured  the 
few  inhabitants  they  had  left,  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  a  difcovery  of  the  places  where  thefe  mines  lay. 
The  miferies  endured  by  thefe  poor  creatures  were 
fuch  that  they  al molt  unanimoufly  refolved  to  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives;  but  were  prevented  by  one  of 
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Cuba,  the  Spanilh.  tyrants  called  Vafco  Porcellos.  This  wretch 
threatened  to  hang  himfelf  along  with  them,  that  he 
might  Lave  the  pleafiire,  as  he  faid,  of  tormenting 
them  in  the  luxt  world  worfe  than  he  had*  done  in 
this  ;  and  lb  much  were  they  afraid  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  this  threat  diverted  thefe  poor  favages  from  their 
defperate  refolution.  In  1511,  the  town  of  Havan- 
nah  was  built,  now  the  principal  place  on  the  illand. 
The  hnufes  were  at  firft  built  only  of  wood  ;  and  the 
town  itfelf  was  for  a  long  time  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
in  1536  it  was  taken  by  a  French  pirate,  who  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  700  ducats  to  fave  it  from  be- 
ing burnt.  The  \ery  day  after  the  pirate's  departure, 
three  Spanifh  mips  arrived  from  Mexico,  and  having 
unloaded  their  cargoes,  failed  in  purfuit  of  the  pirate 
fhip.  But  fuch  was  the  cowardice  of  the  officers, 
that  the  pirate  took  all  the  three  iliips,  and  returning 
to  the  Havannah,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  700 
ducats  more.  To  prevent  misfortunes  of  this  kind, 
the  inhabitants  built  their  houfes  of  ftone  ;  and  the 
place  has  lince  been  flrongly  fortified.  See  Havan- 
nah. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,    the  Spanilh  fettle- 
ment  at  Cuba  is  very  important,  on  three  accounts  : 

1.  The  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  confiderable. 

2.  As  being  the  ilaple  of  a  great  trade;  and,  3.  As 
being  the  key  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  principal  pro- 
duce of  this  ifland  is  cotton.  The  commodity,  how- 
ever, through  neglect,  is  now  become  fo  fcarce,  that 
fometimes  feveral  years  pafs  without  any  of  it  being 
brought  into  Europe.  In  place  of  cotton,  coffee  has 
been  cultivated  :  but,  by  a  limilar  negligence,  that  is 
produced  in  no  great  quantity  ;  the  whole  produce 
not  exceeding  30  or  35  thoufand  weight,  one-third  of 
which  is  exported  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Ma- 
drid. The  cultivation  of  coffee  naturally  leads  to  that 
of  fugar  ;  and  this,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  pro- 
duction of  America,  would  of  itfelf  be  fufheient  to 
give  Cuba  that  ftate  of  profperity  for  which  it  feems 
defigned  by  nature.  Although  the  furface  of  the  iiland 
is  in  general  uneven  and  mountainous,  yet  it  has  plains 
fufficiently  extenlive,  and  well  enough  watered,  to  fup- 
ply  the  confumption  of  the  greateft  part  of  Europe 
with  fugar.  The  incredible  fertility  of  its  new  lands,  . 
if  properly  managed,  would  enable  it  to  furpafs  every 
other  nation,  however  they  may  have  now  got  the 
Hart  of  it :  yet  fuch  is  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  to  this  day  they  have  but  few  plantations,  where, 
with  the  fineft  canes,  they  make  but  a  fmall  quantity 
of  coarfe  fugar  at  a  great  expence.  This  ferves  partly 
for  the  Mexican  market,  and  partly  for  the  mother- 
country  ;  while  the  indolent  inhabitants  are  content 
to  import  fugar  for  themfclves  at  the  expence  of  near 
220, 000  1.  annually.  It  has  been  expected  with  pro- 
bability, that  the  tobacco  imported  from  Cuba  would 
compenfate  this  lofs ;  for  after  furnifhing  Mexico  and 
Peru,  there  was  fufficient,  with  the  little  brought  from 
Caracca  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  fupply  all  Spain.  .  But 
this  trade  too  has  declined  through  the  negligence  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  in  no:  gratifying  the  general 
tafte  for  tobacco  from  the  Havannah.  The  Spanilh 
colonies  have  an  univerfal  trade  in  (kins  ;  and  Cuba 
fupplies  annually  about  10  or  12  thoufand.  The  num- 
ber might  ealily  be  increafed  in  a  country  abounding 
with  wild  cattle    where  fom-e  gentlemen  pofTefs  large 


trads  of  ground,  that  for  want  of  population  can  Cube 
fcarce  be  applied  to  any  other  purpoie  ihan  that  of  || 
breeding  cattle.  The  hundredth  part  of  this  iiland  is  Cubitus. 
not  yetcleard.  The  true  plantations  are  all  confined  v/ — 
to  the  beautiful  plains  of  the  Havannah,  and  eventhofe 
are  not  what  they  might  be.  All  thefe  plantations 
together  may  employ  about  25,000  male  and  female 
flaves.  The  number  of  whites,  mellees,  mulattoes,  rnul 
free  negroes,  upon  the  whole  iiland,  amounts  to  about 
30,000.  The  food  of  thefe  different  fptcies  conbfts 
of  excellent  pork,  very  bad  beef,  and  cauava  bread. 
The  colony  would  be  more  flourifhing,  if  its  produc- 
tions had  not  been  made  the  property  of  a  company, 
whofe  exclulive  privilege  operates  as  a  conftant  and 
invariable  principle  of  difcouragement.  If  any  thing 
could  fupply  the  want  of  an  open  trade,  and  atone  for 
the  grievances  occasioned  by  this  monopoly  at  Cuba,  : 
it  would  be  the  advanage  which  this  iiiand  has  for 
fuch  a  long  time  enjoyed,  in  being  the  rendezvous  of 
almoft  all  the  Spanilh  veiTels  that  fail  to  the  new 
world.  This  practice  commenced  almoft  with  the 
colony  itfelf.  ponce  de  Leon  having  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  Florida  in  1512,  became  acquainted  with 
the  new  canal  of  Bahama.  It  was  immediately  dis- 
covered that  this  was  the  btft  route  the  mips  bound 
from  Mexico  to  Europe  could  poilibly  take  ;  and  to 
this  the  wealth  of  the  illand  is  principally,  if  not  al- 
together owing. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  confining  of  fx  . 
equallides.     See  Geometry. 

Cube-  Roof  of  any  Number  or  Quanthy,  is  fuch  a  num- 
ber or  quantity,  which,  if  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  I 
then  again  the  product  thence  ariling  by  that  number 
or  quantity,  being  the  cube-root,  this  faft  product  fhall 
be  equal  to  the  number  or  quantity  whereof  it  is  the 
cube-root  ;  as  2  is  the  cube-root  of  8  :  becaufe  two 
times  2  is  4,  and  two  times  4  is  8  ;  and  ci-\-b  is  the 
cube-root  of  a3-{-^aab+-^abb-+-b3.     See  Aicfera. 

CUBEBS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  fmall  dried  fruit  - 
refembling   a  grain   of  pepper,    but  often  fomewhat 
longer,  brought  into  Europe  from  the  ifland  of  Java.  , 
In  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  they  are  far  infe- 
rior to  pepper, 

CUBIC   equation.  .  See  Algebra. 

CUBIDIA,  a  genus  of  fpars.  The  word  is  derived  ! 
from  ni,e©w, t(  a  die  ;"  and  is  given  them  from  their  be- 
ing of  the  ihape  of  a  common  die,  or  of  a  cubic  fi- 
gnre.  Thefe  bodies  owe  this  lhape  to  an  admixture 
of  lead,  and  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies  of  the 
genus.  1.  A  colourlefs  cryftalline  one,  with  thin 
flakes,  found  in  the  lead-mines  of  Yorkfhire,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  Britain  ;  and,  2.  A  milky  white  one 
with  thicker  cruris.  This  is  found  in  the  lead  mines 
of  Derbyfliire  and  Yorkfhire,  but  is  ufually  fmall, 
and  is  not  frun.l  plentifully.  . 

CUBIT,  in  the  menfuration  of  the  ancients,  along  - 
meafure,  equal  to  the  length  of  a  mans's  arm,  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers.-. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  makes   the  Englifh  cubit  equal  to  jS 
inches  ;   the  Roman  cubit  equal  to  1  foot  5.406  inches  ;  . 
and  the  cubit  of  the  fcripture  equal  to  1  foot  9.888 
inches. 

CUBITtEUS  muscles,  the  name  of  two  mufcles  . 
of  the  h  and .     See  A  n  a  t  o  m  y  ,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,  a  lone  of  the  arm,  reach-  ■ 
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Cuboidcs  ing  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift ;  otherwise  called  ulna 
II  or  the  greater  f affile.     Some  ufe  the  word  for  all  that 

Cucubalus.  part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrift ;  in- 
cluding the  ulna  or  cubitus,  properly  fo  called,  and  the 
radius. 

CUBOIBES,  or  Os  Cubiforme,  in  anatomy,  the 
feventh  bone  of  the  foot;  fo  called  from  its  being  in 
form  of  a  cube  or  die. 

CUCKIISIG-Stool,  an  engine  invented  for  puni fil- 
ing fcolds  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in 
water;  called  in  ancient  times  a  tumbrel,  and  fome  - 
times  a  trebuchet.  In  Domcfday,  it  is  called  cathedra 
ftercoris  :  and  it  was  in  ufe  even  in  the  Saxons  time, 
by  whom  it  was  deicribed  to  be  cathedra  in  qua  rix- 
ofce  mulieres  fedentes  aquis  deviergebantur.  It  was  an- 
ciently alfo  a  punilhment  inflicted  upon  brewers  and 
bakers  tranfsirefiino-  the  laws;  who  were  thereupon 
in  fuch  a  ftool  inimergcdover  head  and  ears  i?i  ftercore, 
fome  {linking  water.  Some  think  it  a  corruption 
from  due  king -ft ool ;  others  from  choakhig  ftool,  quia  hoc 
i;iodo  demerfa  aquis  fere  fuffocantur.     See  Gastiga- 

TORY. 

CUCKOW,  in  ornithology.     See  Cucurus. 
CucKow-Spit,  the  fame  with  froth-Spit.    See  Froth- 
Spit,  and  Cicada. 

CUCUBALUS,  BERRY-BEARING  CHICKWEED  :  A 

genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  22d  order,  Caryophillei.  The  calyx  is 
inflated  ;  the  petals  five,  unguiculated  without  a  nec- 
tariferous corona  at  the  throat ;  the  capfule  is  trilocn- 
lar.  There  are  1 3  fpecies,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are, 

1.  The  beken,  Swedifh  lychnis,  or  gumfepungar,  is 
a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  The  empale- 
ment  of  its  flower  is  curioully  wrought  like  a  net- 
work, and  is  of  a  purpliih  colour.  The  leaves  have 
fomewhat  of  the  flavour  of  peafe,  and  proved  of 
great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca  in  i6°5, 
when  a  fwarm  of  locufts  had  deftroyed  the  harveft. 
The  Gothlanders  apply  the  leaves  to  eryfipelatous 
eruptions.  Korfes,  cows,  fneep,  and  g'^ats,  eat  this 
plant. 

2.  The  noftiflora,  or  night-flowering  lychnis,  grows 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  a  perennial  planr, 
rifing  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves,  placed 
oppofite.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  branches  very 
much  ;  the  flowers  fland  upon  long  naked  footftalks, 
eachfbpporting  three  or  four  flowers  which  have  long 
tubes  with  ftriped  empalements  :  the  petals  are  large, 
deeply  divided  at  top,  and  of  a  palebluifh  colour.  The 
flowers  are  clofed  all  the  day ;  but  when  the  fun  leaves 
them,  they  expand,  and  then  emit   a  very  agreeable 

.  fcent.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the 
fpring  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  mould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery 
bed  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  where  they  may  re- 
main till  autumn.  They  may  then  be  planted  in  the 
borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  flower  the 
following  year. 

3.  Theotites,  or  catch  fly,  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  other  European  countries.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefliy 
perennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into   the  ground 


] 
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from  whence  rifes   a  jointed  ftalk  three  or  four  feet   Cucullm. 

high.     At  the  joints  there  exfudes  a   vifcous   clammy' " ' 

juice,  that  flicks  to  the  fingers  when  handled  ;  and  the 
fmall  infects  which  fettle  upon  thofe  parts  of  the  llalks 
are  thereby  fo  fattened  that  they  cannot  get  off.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greemfh  colour.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  feeds. 

CUCULUS,  the  Cuckow,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  pate  CLI. 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picae  :  the  characters  of 
which  are  :  The  bill  is  fvnooth,  and  more  or  lefs  bend- 
ing ;  the  noftriis  are  bounded  by  a  fmall  rim  ;  the 
tongue  is  fliort  and  pointed  ;  the  feet  and  toes  formed 
for  climbing.     The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are : 

1.  The  canorus,  or  common  cuckow,  weighs  about 
five  ounces  ;  and  is  in  length  1 4  inches,  in  breadth  25. 
The  bill  is  black,  and  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  coverts  of 
the  wings  and  rump,  are  of  a  dove  colour  ;  darker  on 
the  head  and  paler  on  the  rump-  The  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  of  a  pale  grey  ;  the  breafc 
and  beily  white,  cr oiled  elegantly  with  undulated  lines 
of  black.  The  tail  confilts  often  feathers  of  unequal 
lengths  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  black  tipped 
with  white;  the  others  are  marked  With  white  fpots 
on  each  fide  their  (hafts.  The  legs  are  fhort;  and  the 
toes  difpofed  two  backwards  and  two  forwards,  like 
thofe  of  the  wood-pecker,  though  it  is  never  obferved 
to  run  up  the  fides  of  trees.  The  female  differs  in 
fome  refpects.  The  neck  before  and  behind  is  of  a 
brownifh-red;  the  tail  barred  with  the  fame  colour 
and  black,  and  fpotted  on  each  fide  the  fh2ft  with 
white.  The  young  birds  are  brown  mixed  with  black, 
and  in  that  ftate  have  been  defcribed  by  fome  authors 
as  old  ones. 

"  This  bird  appears  in  our  country  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  makes  the  ihorteft  flay  with  us  of  any  bird  of  paf- 
fiige.  It  is  compelled  here,  as  Mr  Stilingfitet  obferves, 
by  thit  confutation  of  the  air  which  caufes  the  fig- 
tree  f.it  forth  its  fruit  ;  though  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  fome  of  thefe  birds  do  not  quit  this  ifland  during 
the  winter  ;  but  that  they  feek  (belter  in  hollow  trees 
and  lie  torpid,  unlefs  animated  by  unufually  warm 
weather."  Mr  Pennant  gives  two  inftancts  of  their 
being  heard  in  February  ;  one  in  1771,  in  the  end  of 
that  month  ;  the  other  in  1769,  on  the  4th  day  ;  but 
after  that  they  were  heard  no  more,  being  probably 
chilled  again  into  torpidity.  There  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  fono;  of  thefe  birds  and  the 
mackarels  continuing  in  full  roe  ;  that  is,  from  about 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  June.  The 
cuckow  is  filent  for  fome  time  after  his  arrival;  his 
note  is  a  call  to  love,  aild  ufedonly  by  the  male,  who 
fits  perched  generally  on  fome  dead  tree  or  bare  bough, 
and  repeats  his  long,  which  he  lofts  as  foon  as  the 
amorous  feafon  is  over.  His  note  is  fo  uniform,  that 
his  name  in  all  languages  feems  to  have  been  derived 
from  it  ;  and  in  all  countries  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  re- 
proachful fenfe : 

The  plain-fong  cuckoiv  grey, 

Whofe  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  anfwer  nay.  Sbahfpeare. 

The  reproach  feems  to  arifc  from  the  cuckow's  ma- 
king ufe  of  the  bed  or  neft  of  another  to  depofite  its 
eggs  in,  leaving  the  care  of  its  young  to  an  improper 

parent .; 
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Cuculus.    parent;  but  Juvenal  with  more  juftice  gives  the  infa-     demolished  ;  but  all  are  left  to  periih  together,  cither 
■'my  to  the  bird  m  whofc  ncft  the  fuppofititious  eggs     entangled  about  the  bum  which  contains  the  neft,  or 

lying jm  the  ground  under  it. 

Tu  tihi  nunc  corruca  places. 


Cuculus. 


were  laid 


f  Part  II. 
art.  14. 


On  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  lingular  bird,  we  have 
a  very  curious  paper  by  Mr  Jenner,  publiihed  in  the 
Philofbphical  TranfacYions  for  i7'38f.  The  firft  ap- 
pearance of  cuckows  in  Britain,  as  already  obfer- 
ved,  is  about  the  middle  of  April;  (the  17th  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Jenuer,  whole  obfervations  were  made 
in  Gloucefterflnre).  The  fong  of  the  male,  which  is 
well  known,  fcon  proclaims  its  arrival.  The  fong  of 
the  female  (if  the  peculiar  notes  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  may  be  fo  called)  is  widely  different,  and  h  s 
been  fo  little  attended  to,  that  perhaps  few  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  :  the  cry  of  the  dab^chick  bears  fome 
refemblancs  to  it. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  birds,  cuckows  do  not  pair. 
When  a  female  appears  on  the  wing,  Ihe  is  often  at- 
tended by  two  or  three  males,  who  feem  to  be  earneft- 
ly  contending  for  her  favours.     From  the  time  of  her 


The  early  fate  of  the  young  hedge-fparrows  (Mr 
Jenner  obferves)  is  a  circurhftauce  that  has  been  noti- 
ced by  others,  but  attributed  to  wrong  caufes.  A 
variety  of  conjectures  have  been  formed  upon  i  t.  Some 
have  fnppofed  the  parent  cuckow  the  author  of  their 
dellructiou;  while  others,  as  erroneoully,  have  pro- 
nounced them  fmothered  by  the  difproponionate  fize  of 
their  fellow-nettling.     Now  the  cuckow's  egg  being 


of  die  birds  juft  burft  from  she  fnell.     Of  the  f 


allacy 

or  the  former  afiertion  alio  1  was  fome  years  a^o  con- 
vinced, by  having  found  that  many  cuckows  ej;o-s 
were  hatched  in  the  frefts  of  other  birds  after  the  old 
cuckow  had  difappeared,  and  by  feeing  the  fame  fate 
than  attend  the  nettling  fparrows  as  during  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  cuckows  in  the  country.      But  belore  I 


appearance  till  after  the  middle  of  fummer  the  nefls  of  proceed  to  the  fairs  relating  to  the  death  of  the  young 
the  birds  feleited  to  receive  her  eggs  are  to  be  found  fparrows,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  befo  e  you  fome  ex- 
in  great  abundance  ;  but,  like  the  other  migrating  amples  of  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  and  the  rearino- 
birds,  lhe  does  not  begin  to  lay  till  fome  weeks  after     of  the  young  cuckow;  Once  even  the  well-known  fact, 

that  this  bufinefs  isintrufted  to  the  care  of  other  birds, 


V 

her  arrival 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  the  cuckow  does  not 
hatch  its  own  eggs  ;  for  which  different  reafons  have 
been  given,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  hedge- 
fparrow,  the  w ate r- wagtail,  the  tit-lark,  the  red- 
breafl,  the  yellow  hammer,  the  green  linnet,  or  the 
whinchat,  is  generally  thenurfe  of  the  young  cuckowT  : 
but  Buffou  enumerates  20  forts  of  nefts  at  leaf!  in 
which  they  have  depofited  their  eggs.  It  may  be  fnp- 
pofed, that  the  female  cuckow  lays  her  egg  in  the 
abfence  of  the  bird  in  whofc  neft  Ihe  intends  to  de- 
pofite  ;  as  it  has  been  known,  that  on  fight   of  one 


has  been   controverted  by  an   author   who  has  lately 
written  on  this  1  abject  f  ;   and  fince,  as  it   is  a  fact,  fo -{-The  Hon. 
much  out  of  the  ordinary  courle  of  nature,  it  may  Hill  Dairies 
probably  be  disbelieved  by  others.  Earring- 

'«  Example  1.  The  titlark  is  frequently  fclccted  by  ton" 
the  cuckow  to  take  charge  of  its  young  one  ;  but  as  it 
is  a  bird  kfs  familiar  than  many  that  I  have  mentioned, 
its  neft  is  not  fo  often  difcovered.  I  have,  nevcrthe- 
lefs,  had  feveral  cuckows  eggs  brought  to  me  that 
were  found  in  titlarks  nefts,  and  had  one  opportunity 
of  feeing  the  young  cuckow  in  the  neft  of  this  bird. 


The 


of  thefe  a  redbreaft  and  its  mate  jointly  attacked  her  I  faw  the  old  bird  feed  it  repeatedly  ;  and,  to  fatisfy 
on  approaching  the  neft,  putting  her  to  flight  ;  and  fo  myfelf  that  they  were  realy  titlarks,  fhot  them  both, 
effectually  drove  her  away,  that  (lie  did  not  dare  to  and  found  them  to  be  fo. 
return.  Among  the  birds  abovementioned,  it  gene- 
rally, according  to  Mr  Tenner's  obfervations,  felects 
the  three  firft,  but  (hows  a  much  greater  partiality  to 
the  hedge-fparrow.  This  latl  commonly  takes  up  four 
or  five  days  in  laying  her  eggs.  During  this  time 
(generally  after  me  has  laid  one  or  two)  the  cuckow 
contrives  to  depofite  her  egy;  among  the  reft,  leaving 
the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge-fparrow. 
This  intrufion  often  occafions  fome  difcompofure  ;  for 
the  old  hedge-fparrow  at  intervals,  whilft  fheis  fitting, 
not  unfrequently  throws  out  fome  of  her  own  eggs, 
and  fometimes  injures  them  in  fuch  a  way  that  they 
become  addle  ;  fo  that  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
only  two  or  three  hedge-fparrows  eggs  are  hatched 
with  the  cuckow's  than  otherwife.  But  whether  this 
be  the  cafe  or  not,  flic  fits  the  fame  length  of  time 
as  if  no  foreisni  ese  had  been  introduced,  the  cuckow's 
egg  requiring  no  longer  incubation  than  her  own. 

When  the  hedse-foarrow  ha^  fat  her  ufual  time, 
and  difeuo-ao-ed    the  younp-  cuckow  and  fome  of  her 


"  Example  2.  A  cuckow  laid  her  egg  in  a  water- 
wagtail's  neft  in  the  thatch  of  an  old  cottage.  The 
wagtail  fat  her  ufual  time,  and  then  hatched  all  the  eggs 
but  one  ;  which,  with  ail  the  young  ones  except  the 
cuckow,  was  turned  out  of  ihe  neft.  The  young 
birds,  confifting  of  five,  were  found  upon  the  rafter  that 
projected  from  under  the  thatch,  and  with  them  was  the 
egg  not  in  the  leaft  injured.  On  examining  the  egg, 
I  found  the  young  wagtail  it  contained  quite  perfed, 
and  juft  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  birds  are  when  ready  to  be 
difengaged  from  the  {hell.  The  cuckow  was  reared 
by  the  wagtails  till  it  was  nearly  capable  of  flying, 
when  it  was  killed  by  an  accident. 

"  Example  3.  A  hedge-fparrow  built  her  neft  in  a 
hawthorn  bufli  in  a  timber  yard.  After  fhe  had  laid 
two  eggs,  a  cuckow  dropped  in  a  third.  The  fparrow 
continued  laying  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  till  flie 
had  laid  five,  her  ufual  number,  and  ihen  far. 

ct  June  20.  1786.  On  infpeeting  the  neft,  I  found 
that  the  bird  had  hatched  this  morning,  and  that  every 
thing  but  the  young  cuckow  was  thrown  out      Under 


own  offspring  from  the  fnell*,  her  own  young  ones, 

jroung  cue-  an(j  ^  Qf  ^ct  eggS  tj,at  remain  unhatched,  are  foon  the  neft  I  found  one  of  the  young  hedge-fparrows  dead, 

monlv  °    "  turned  out,  the  young  cuckow  remaining  pofTerTbr  of  and  one  egg  by  the  fide  of  the  neft  entangled  with  the 

hatched       the  neft,   and  fole  objecl:  of  her  future  care.     The  coarfe  woody  materials  that  formed  its  outlide  cover- 

firft.           young  birds  are  not  previously  killed,  nor  are  the  eggs  ing.     On  examining  the  egg,  I  found  one  end  of  the 
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Cuculus.  (hell  a  little  crackeJ,  and  could  fee  that  the  fparrow 
it  contained  was  yet  alive.  It  was  then  reilored  to 
the  neit,  but  in  a  few  minutes  was  thrown  out.  The 
egg  being  again  fufpended  by  the  outfule  of  the  neit, 
was  laved  a  fecond  time  from  breaking.  To  fee  what 
would  happen  if  the  cuckow  was  removed,  I  took  out 
the  cuckow,  and  placed  the  egg  containing  the  hedge- 
fparrow  in  the  neit  in  its  flead.  The  old  birds,  du- 
ring this  time,  flew  about  the  fpot,  mowing  iigns  of 
great  anxiety  ;  but  when  I  withdrew,  they  quickly 
came  to  the  neit  again.  On  looking  into  it  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterwards,  I  found  the  youug  one  com- 
pletely hatched,  warm,  and  lively.  The  hedge-fpar- 
rows  were  fuffered  to  remain  undilturbed  with  their 
new  charge  for  three  hours  (during  which  time  they 
paid  every  attention  to  it),  when  the  cuckow  was 
again  put  into  the  neft.  The  old  fparrows  had  been 
fo  much  difturbed  by  thefe  intrusions,  that  for  fome 
■  time  they  fhowed  an  unwillingucfs  to  come  to  it. 
However,  at  length  they  came  ;  and  on  examining  the 
neft  again  in  a  few  minutes,  I  found  the  young  fpar- 
row was  tumbled  out.  It  was  a  fecond  time  reltored, 
but  again  experienced  the  fame  fate. 

"  From  thefe  experiments,  and  fuppofmg,  from  the 
feeble  appearance  of  the  young  cuckow  juit  difengaged 
from  the  lhell,  that  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  difpla- 
cing  either  the  egg  or  the  young  fparrows,  I  was  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  old  fparrows  were  the  only 
agents  in  this  feeming  unnatural  bufinefs.  But  I  af- 
terwards clearly  perceived  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
phenomenon,  by  difcovering  the  young  cuckow  in  the 
act  of  difDlacin£  its  fcllow-neltlings,  as  the  following 
relation  will  fully  evince. 

'<  June  r8.  1787,  I  examined  the  neft  of  a  heuge- 
fparrow,  which  then  contained  a  cuckow's  and  three 
hedge-fparrow's  eggs.  On  infpecting  it  the  day  fol- 
lowing, I  found  the  bird  had  hatched,  but  that  the 
neft  now  contained  only  a  young  cuckow  and  one 
young  hedge-fparrow.  The  neft  was  placed  fo  near  the 
extremity  of  a  hedge,  that  I  could  diftinctly  fee  what 
was  going  forward  in  it  ;  and,  to  my  aftonifhment, 
faw  the  young  cuckow,  though  fo  newly  hatched,  in 
the  act  of  turning  out  the  young  hedge-fparrow. 

"  The  mode  of  accompliming  this  was  very  curious. 
The  little  animal,  with  the  alfiftance  of  its  rump  and 
wings,  contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back ;  and 
making  a  lodgement  for  the  burden  by  elevating  its 
elbows,  clambered  backward  with  it  up  the  fide  of  the 
neft  till  it  reacked  the  top  ;  where  refting  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  threw  off  its  load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  dif- 
eno-aced  it  from  the  neft.  It  remained  in  this  fitua- 
tion  a  (hort  time,  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of 
its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  whether  the  bufinefs 
.was  properly  executed,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
neft  again.  With  thefe  (the  extremities  of  its  wings) 
I  have  often  feeii  it  examine,  as  it  were,  an  egg  and 
nefding  before  it  began  its  operations ;  and  the  nice 
fenfibility  which  thefe  parts  appeared  to  poifefs,  feemed 
fufhcienrly  to  compenfate  the  want  of  fight,  which  as 
yet  it  was  deuitute  of.  I  afterwards  put  in  an  egg; 
and  this,  by  a  fimilar  procefs,  was  conveyed  to  the 
edge  of  the  neft  and  thrown  out.  Thefe  experiments 
I  have  fince  repeated  feveral  times  in  different  nefts, 
and  have  always  found  the  young  cuckow  difpofed  to 
act   in  the  fame  manner.     In  climbing  up  the  neit,  it 


fometimes  drops  its  burthen,  and  thus  is  foiled  in  its  Cueulus. 
endeavours  ;  bur,  after  a  little  reipite,  the  work  is  rt- 
fumed,  and  goes  on  almoit  inceilantiy  nil  it  is  eriec"ted. 
It  is  wonderful  to  fee  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
the  young  cuckow,  when  it  is  two  or  three  da^s  old, 
if  a  bird  be  put  into  the  neft  with  it  that  i*  too  weigh- 
ty for  it  to  lift  out.  In  this  ftate  it  feems  ever  reltcfs 
and  uneafy.  But  this  difpofuion  for  turning  out  its 
companions  begins  to  oecliue  rrom  the  time  it  is  two 
or  three  till  it  is  about  twelve  days  old  ;  when,  as  far 
as  I  have  hitherto  feen,  it  ceafes.  Indeed,  the  difpo- 
fuion for  throwing  out  the  egg  appears  to  ceafe  a  few 
days  fooner  ;  for  i  have  frequently  feen  the  young 
cuckow,  after  it  had  been  hatched  nine  or  ten  days, 
remove  a  neftling  that  had  been  placed  in  the  neit 
with  it,  when  it  fuffered  an  egg,  put  there  at  the  fame 
time,  to  remain  unmolefted.  The  fmgularity  of  its 
fhape  is  well  adapted  to  thele  purpofes  ;  for,  different 
from  other  newly -hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the 
fci-'puljs  downwards,  is  very  broad,  with  a  confiderable 
deprefiionia  the  middle.  This  depreffion  feems  form- 
ed by  nature  for  the  defign  of  giving  a  more  lecture 
lodgement  to  the  egg  of  the  hedge-fparrow  or  its  young 
one  when  the  young  cuckow  is  employed  in  removing 
either  of  them  from  the  neit.  When  it  is  about  12 
days  old,  this  cavity  is  quite  rilled  up,  and  then  the 
back  affiimes  the  fhape  of  nettling  birds  in  general. 

"  Having  round  that  the  old  hedge-fparrow  com- 
monly throws  out  fome  ot  her  own  eggs  after  her  neft 
has  received  the  cuckow's,  and  not  knowing  how  the 
might  treat  her  young  ones  if  the  young  cuckow  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  difpoifeffmg  them  of  the  neft, 
I  made  the  following  experiment. 

"  J"ly  9-  A  young  cuikow,  that  had  been  hatched 
by  a  hedge- fparrow  about  four  hours,  was  confined  in 
the  neft  in  Mich  a  manner  that  it  could  not  poflibly 
turn  out  the  young  hedge- fparrows  which  were  hatch- 
ed at  the  fame  time,  though  it  was  almoft  inceilantiy 
making  attempts  to  effect  it.  The  confequence  was, 
the  old  birds  fed  the  whole  alike,  and  appeared  in 
every  refpeet  to  pay  the  fame  attention  to  their  own 
young  as  to  the  young  cuckow,  until  the  13th,  when 
the  neft  was  unfortunately  plundered. 

"  The  fmallnefs  of  the  cuckow's  egg,  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  bird,  is  a  circumftance  that  hitherto, 
I  believe,  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  ornithologift. 
So  great  is  the  difproportion,  that  it  is  in  general 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  houfe-fparrow  ;  whereas  the 
difference  in  the  fize  of  the  birds  is  nearly  as  five  to 
one.  I  have  ufed  the  term  in  general,  becaufe  eggs 
produced  at  different  times  by  the  fame  bird  vary  very 
much  in  fize.  I  have  found  a  cuckow's  egg  fo  light 
that  it  weighed  only  43  grains,  and  one  fo  heavy  that 
it  weighed  §5  grains.  The  colour  of  the  cuckow's 
eggs  is  extremely  variable.  Some,  both  in  ground 
and  penciling,  very  much  refemble  the  houfc-fparrow's ; 
fome  are  indiftinctly  covered  with  bran-coloured  fpots  : 
and  others  are  marked  with  lines  of  black,  refembling, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  eggs  of  the  yellow-hammer. 

"  The  circumftance  of  the  young  cuckow's  being 
deflined  by  nature  to  throw  out  the  young  hedge- 
fparrows,  feems  to  account  for  the  parent  cuckow's 
dropping  her  egg  in  the  nefts  of  birds  fo  fmall  as  thofe 
I  have  particularifed.  If  fhe  were  to  do  this  in  the 
neft  of  a  bird  which  produced  a  large  egg,  and  confe- 
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6rcului.    queiuly   a  large  neftling,  the  young   cuckow  would 

I * '  probably  find  an  infurmountable   difficulty  in  folely 

poueliing  the  neft,  as  its  exertions  would  be  unequal 
to  the  labour  of  turning  out  the  young  birds.  Befides 
though  many  of  the  larger  birds  might  have  fed  the 
neflling  cuckow  very  properly  had  it  been  committed 
to  their  charge,  yet  they  could  not  have  fufFered  their 
own  young  to  have  been  facrificed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  cuckow  in  fuch  great  number  as  the  fmaller 
ones,  which  are  fo  much  more  abundant ;  for  though 
it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  calculate  the  numbers  of 
neftlings  deftroyed  by  means  of  the  cuckow,  yet  the 
uii-hteft  obfervation  would  be  fufficient  to  convince  us 
that  they  mull  be  very  large." 

Here  Mr  Jenner  remarks,  that  though  nature  per- 
mits the  young  cuckow  to  make  this  great  wafte,  yet 
the  animals  thus  deftroyed  are  not  thrown  away  or 
rendered  ufelefs.  At  the  feafon  when  this  happens, 
great  numbers  of  tender  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  are 
feeking  provision  ;  and  if  they  find  the  callow  neftlings 
which  have  fallen  victims  to  the  young  cuckow,  they 
are  furniihed  with  food  well  adapLed  to  their  peculiar 
ftate. 

It  appears  a  little  extraordinary,  that  two  cuckows 
eggs  fliould  ever  be  depofited  in  the  fame  neft,  as  the 
yoang  one  produced  from  one  of  them  muft  inevitably 
perifli  ;  yet  two  inftances  of  this  kind  fell  under  our 
author's  obfervation,  one  of  which  he  thus  relates  : 
f*  Jnne27.  1787.  Two  cuckows  and  a  hedge- fparrow 
were  hatched  in  the  fame  neft  this  morning  ;  onehedge- 
fparrow's  egg  remained  unhatched.  In  a  few  hours 
after,  a  conteft  began  between  the  cuckows  for  the 
poiTeilion  of  the  neft,  which  continued  undetermined 
till  the  next  afternoon,  when  one  of  them,  which  was 
fomevvhat  fuperior  in  fize,  turned  out  the  other,  toge- 
ther with  the  young  hedge-fparrow  and  the  unhatched 
egg.  This  conteft  was  very  remark-.ble.  The  com- 
batants alternately  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  as 
each  carried  the  other  feveral  times  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  neft,  and  then  funk  down  again,  opprefled  by 
the  weight  of  its  burden  ;  till  at  length,  after  various 
efforts,  the  ftrongeft  prevailed,  and  was  afterwards 
brought  up  by  the  hedge-fparrows." 

But  the  principal  circumftance  that  has  agitated  the 
mind  of  the  naturalift  refpecting  the  cuckow  is,  Why, 
like  other  birds,  it  fliould  not  build  a  neft,  incubate 
its  eggs,  and  rear  its  own  young  ? 

There  is  no  apparent  reafon,  Mr  Jenner  thinks,  why 
this  bird,  in  common  with  others,  fliould  not  perform 
all  thefe  feveral  offices  ;  for  it  is  in  every  refpect  per- 
fectly formed  for  collecting  materials  and  building  a 
neit.  Neither  its  external  fliape  nor  internal  ftructure 
prevent  it  from  incubation  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
incapacitated  from  bringing  food  to  its  young.  It 
would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  the  various  opinions 
of  authors  o;i  this  fubjccl  from  Ariftotle  to  the  prefent 
time;.  Thofe  of  the  ancients  appear  to  be  either  vi- 
fionary  or  erroneous  ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  moderns 
towards  its  inveftigation  have  been  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits  :  for  they  have  gone  but  little  fur- 
ther in  their  refearches  than  to  examine  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  ftruclure  of  the  bird;  and  having  found  it 
poireiTcJ  of  a  capacious  ftomach  with  a  thin  external 
covering,  concluded  that  the  preffure  upon  this  parr, 
in  a  fitting  pofture,  prevented  incubation.  They  have 
Vol.  V. 


not  confidered  that  many  of  the  birds  which  incubate 
have  ftomachs  analogous  to  thofe  of  cuckows.  The 
ftomach  of  the  owl,  for  example,  is  proportionably 
capacious,  and  is  almoftas  thinly  covered  with  exter- 
nal integuments.  Nor  have  they  confidered,  that  the 
ftomachs  of  the  neftlings  are  always  much  diftended  with 
food  ;  and  that  this  very  part,  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  confinement  to  the  neft,  fupports  in  a  great 
degree  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  :  whereas,  in  a 
fitting-bird,  it  is  not  nearly  fo  much  preiTed  upon,  for 
the  breaft  in  that  cafe  fills  up  chiefly  the  cavity  of  the 
neft;  for  which  purpofe,  from  its  natural  convexity,  it 
is  admirably  well  fitted. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  be  fufficient  to  fhow,  that 
the  cuckow  is  not  rendered  incapable  of  fitting  through 
any  peculiarity  either  in  the  fituation  or  formation  of 
the  ftomach  ;  yet,  as  a  proof  ftill  more  deciiive,  oar 
obferver  adduces  the  following  fact. 

<e  In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1786,.  I  faw,  in  the 
neft  of  a  hedge-fparrow,  a  cuckow,  which,  from  its 
fize  and  plumage,  appeared  to  be  nearly  a  fortnight 
old.  On  lifting  it  up  in  the  neft,  I  obferved  two 
hedge-fparrows  eggs  under  it.  At  firft  I  fuppoftd 
them  part  of  the  number  which  had  been  fat  upon  by 
the  hedge-fparrow  with  the  cuckow's  egg,  and  that 
they  had  become  addle,  as  birds  frequently  fufFer-fuch 
eggs  to  remain  in  their  nefts  with  their  young  ;  but  on 
breaking  one  of  them  I  found  it  contained  a  living 
foetus  :  fo  that  of  courfe  thefe  eggs  muft  have  been 
laid  feveral  days  after  the  cuckow  was  hatched  5  as  the 
latter  now  completely  filled  up  the  neft,  and  was  by 
this  peculiar  incident  performing  the  part  of  a  fitting- 
bird.  At  this  time  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  f2ct, 
that  the  young  cuckow  turned  out  the  eggs  of  the 
hedge-fparrow  ;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
it  had  loft  the  difpofition  for  doing  this  when  thefe 
eggs  were  depofited  in  the  neft. 

"  Having  under  my  inflection,  in  another  hedge- 
fparrow's  neft,  a  young  cuckow  about  the  fame  fize  as 
the  former,  I  procured  two  wagtails  eggs  which  had 
been  fat  upon  a  few  days,  and  had  them  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  fpot,  and  placed  under  the  cuckow. 
On  the  ninth  day  after  the  eggs  had  been  in  this  fitu- 
ation, the  perfon  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  neft 
(as  it  was  fome  diftance  from  the  place  of  my  refi- 
dence)  came  to  inform  me  that  the  wagtails  were 
hatched.  On  going  to  the  place,  and  examining  the 
neft,  I  found  nothing  in  it  but  the  cuckow  and  the 
fliells  of  the  wagtail's  eggs.  The  fact,  therefore,  of 
the  birds  being  hatched,  I  do  not  give  you  as  coming 
immediately  under  my  own  eye,  but  the  leftimony  of 
the  perfon  appointed  to  watch  the  neft  was  corrobo- 
rated by  that  of  another  wirnefs." 

In  confidering  to  what  caufes  maybe  attributed  the 
Angularities  of  the  cuckow,  Mr  Jenner  fuggefts  the 
following  as  themoft  probable  :  "  Th'efhortrefidence 
this  air  J  is  allowed  to  make  in  the  country  where  it  is  de- 
fined to  propagate  its /pedes;  and  the  call  that  nature,  has 
upon  it,  during  thatjhort  refideuce,  to  produce  a  numerous 
progeny.  The  cuckow's  firft  appearance  here  is  about 
the  middle  of  April,  commonly  on  the  17th.  Its 
egg  is  not  ready  for  incubation  rill  fome  weeks  after 
its  arrival,  feldom  before  the  middle  of  May.  A  fort- 
night is  taken  up  by  the  fitting-bird  in  hatching  the 
egg.    The  young  bird  generally  continues  three  weeks 
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it  mure  than  five  weeks  after  this  period  ;   fo  that  if  a 
cuckow  fhoulJ  be  ready  with  an  egg  much  fooner  than 


the  time 


pointed 


oat, 


not  a  angle  nettling, 


even   one 
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a  the  neft  before  it  flies,  and  the  fofter-parents  feed     time  during  the  feafon  appointed  for  them  to  lay  ;  but   Cuculn*. 

the  cuckow,  not  being  iubject  to  the  common  inter-  *— —v. • 

ruptions,  goes  on  laying,  from  the  time  fhe  begins  till 
the  eve  of  her  departure  from  Britain  ;  for  although 
of  the  earlieft,  would  be  fit  to  provide  for  itfelf  before  old  cuckows  in  general  take  their  leave  the  firft 
its  parent  would  be  inftinctively  directed  to  feek  a  new  week  in  July  (and  I  never  could  fee  one  after  the  5th 
relidence,  and  be  thus  compelled  to  abandon  its  young  day  of  that  month,  though  I  conceive  it  poffible  that 
one  ;  for  old  cuckows  take  their  final  leave  of  this 
co-mtry  the  firft  week  in  July. 

"  Had  nature  allowed  the  cuckow  to  have  ftaidhere 
as  long  as  fame  other  migrating  birds,  which  produce 


here  and  there  a  ftraggling  cuckow  may  be  feen  after 
this  time)  ;  yet  I  have  known  an  inftauce  of  an  egg's 
being  hatched  in  the  neft  of  an  hedge-fparrow  fo  late 
as  the  15th.  And  a  farther  proof  of  their  continuing 
a  {Ingle  fet  of  young  ones  (as  the  fwift  or  nightingale,     to  lay  till  the  time  of  their  leaving  us  may,  I  think,  be 


for  example),  and  had  allowed  her  to  have  reared  as 
large  a  number  as  any  bird  is  capable  of  bringing  up 
at  one  time,  thefe  might  not  have  been  fufficieut  to 
have  anfwered  her  purpofe  ;  but  by  fending  the  cuc- 
kow from  one  neft  to  another,  fhe  is  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftatc  as  the  bird  whofe  neft  we  daily  rob  of  an 
egg,  in  which  cafe  the  ftimulus  for  incubation  is  fuf- 
pended.  Of  this  we  have  a  familiar  example  in  the 
common  domeftic  fowl.  That  the  cuckow  actually 
lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  direction  feems  to  prove 
very  deciiively.     Upon  a  comparifon  I  had  an  oppor- 


fairly  deduced  from  the  appearances  on  diffeetion  of 
the  female  cuckow  above  mentioned,  killed  on  the  3d 
of  July." 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  young  cuckow^ 
there  is  one  that  fhows  itfelf  very  early.  Long  before 
it  leaves  the  neft,  it  frequently,  when  irritated,  af- 
fumes  the  manner  of  a  bird  of  prey,  looks  ferocious, 
throws  itfelf  back,  and  pecks  at  any  thing  prefented 
to  it  with  great  vehemence,  often  at  the  fame  time 
making  a  cuckling  noife  like  a  young  hawk.  Hence 
probably  the   vulgar  opinion,  that  this  bird  changes 


tunity  of  making  between  the  ovarium,  or  racemus  vi-     into  a  hawk  and  devours  its  nurfe  on  quitting  its  neft ; 


tellorum,  of  a  female  cuckow,  killed  jaft  as  flic  had 
begun  to  lay,  and  of  a  pullet  killed  in  the  fame  ftate, 
no  effential  difference  appeared.  The  uterus  of  each 
contained  an  egg  perfectly  formed  and  ready  for  ex- 
cluiiou  ;  and  the  ovarium  exhibited  a  large  clufter  of 
c  rgs,  gradually  advanced  from  a  very  diminutive  fize 
to  the  greateft  the  yolk  acquires  before  it  is  received 
into  the  oviduct.  The  appearance  of  one  killed  on  the 
third  of  July  was  very  different.  In  this  I  could  di- 
ftinctly  trace  a  great  number  of  the  membranes  which 
had  difcharged  yolks  into  the  oviduct ;  and  one  of 
them  appeared  as  if  it  had  parted  with  a  yolk  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  ovarium  ftill  exhibited  a  clufter  of 
enlarged  eggs,  but  the  mod  forward  of  them  was  fcarce- 
ly  larger  than  a  muftard-feed. 

"  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  advance,  that  every 
egg  which  fwells  in  the  ovarium  at  the  approach  or 
commencement  of  the  propagating  feafon  is  brought 
to  perfection  :  but  it  appears  clearly,  that  a  bird,  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  will,  or  to  fome 
hidden  caufe  in  the  animal  economy,  can  either  retard 
or  bring  forward  her  eggs.  Beiides  the  example  of 
the  common  fowl  above  alluded  to,  many  others  oc- 
cur. Ifwedeftroy  the  neft  of  a  blackbird,  a  robin, 
or  almoft  any  fmall  bird,  in  the  fpring,  when  fhe  has 
laid  her  ufual  number  of  eggs,  it  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  inquiries  of 
this  kind,  in  how  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  fhe  will  produce 
a  frefh  fet.  Now,  had  the  bird  been  fuffered  to  have 
proceeded  without  interruption  in  her  natural  courfe, 
the  eo-TS  would  have  been  hatched,  and  the  young 
ones  brought  to  a  ftate  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
felves,  before  the  would  have  been  induced  to  make 
another  neft,  and  excited  to  produce  another'  fet  of 
eggs  from  the  ovarium. 

ed  at  the  time  fhe  was  fitting  on  her  firft  laying  of 
Cffs,  defection  would  have  fhown  the  ovatium  con- 


whence  the  French  proverb,  I/igrat  comme  an  coucoiu 
Sometimes,  when  difturbed  in  a  fmaller  degree,  it 
makes  a  kind  of  biffing  noife,  accompanied  with  a  hea- 
ving motion  of  the  whole  body. 

The  growth  of  the  young  cuckow  is  uncommonly 
rapid.  Its  chirp  is  plaintiff,  like  that  of  the  hedge- 
fparrow  ;  but  the  found  is  not  acquired  from  the  fo- 
fter-parent,  as  it  is  the  fame  whether  it  be  reared  by 
the  hedge-fparrow  orany  other  bird.  Itnever  acquires 
the  adult  note  during  its  ftay  in  Britain. 

The  ftomachs  of  young  cuckows  contain  a  great  va- 
riety of  food.  On  difTecting  one  that  was  brought 
up  by  wagtails,  and  fed  by  thein  at  the  time  it 
was  fhot  (though  it  was  nearly  of  the  fize  and  ful- 
nefs  of  plumage  of  the  parent-bird),  Mr  Jenner  found 
in  its  ftomach  the  following  fubftances  :  Flies  and 
beetles  of  various  kinds  ;  fmall  fnails  with  their  fhells 
unbroken;  grafhoppers  ;  caterpillars;  part  of  a  horfe- 
bean  ;  a  vegetable  fubftancc,  refembling  bits  of  tough 
grafs  rolled  into  a  ball  ;  and  the  feeds  of  a  vegetable 
that  refembled  thofe  of  the  goofe-grafs.  In  the  fto- 
mach of  one  fed  by  hedge-fparrows,  the  contents  were 
almoft  entirely  vegetable  ;  fuch  as  wheat,  fmall  vetches, 
&c.  "  But  this  (fays  our  author)  was  the  only  in- 
ftance  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  feen,  as  thtfe  birds  in 
general  feed  the  young  cuckow  with  fcarcely  any  thing 
but  animal  food.  However,  it  ferved  to  clear  up  a 
point  which  before  had  fomewhat  puzzled  me  ;  far 
having  found  the  cuckow's  egg  in  the  neft  of  a  green 
linnet,  which  begins  very  early  to  feed  its  young  with 
vegetable  food,  I  was  apprehenlive,  till  I  faw  this  fact, 
that  this  bird  would  have  been  an  unfit  fofter-parent 
for  the  young  cuckow. 

"  The  tit-lark,  I  obferve,  feeds  it  principally  with 
If  the  bird  had  been  deftroy-     grafhoppers. 

"  But  the  moft  lingular  uibftance,  fo  often  met 
with  in  the  ftomachs  of  young  cuckows,  is  a  ball  of 
hair  cnrioufly  wound  up.  I  have  found  it  of  various 
fizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  fmall  nutmeg.  It 
feems  to  be  compofed  chiefly  of  horfe  hairs  ;  and  from 


taining  a  great  number  in  an  enlarged  ftate,  and  ad- 
vancing in  the  ufital  progreffive  order.  Hence  it 
plainly  appears,  that  birds  can  keep  back  or  bring 
forward  (under  certain  limitations)  their  eggs  at  any 


the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  infide  covering  of  the 

neft, 
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Cuculus.    neft>  *  conceive  the  bird  fwallows  it  while  a  neftling. 

» v 'In  the  ftomachs  of  old  cuckows  are  often  feen  mailes 

of  hair;  but  thefe  had  evidently  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  hairy  caterpillar,  which  the  cuckow  often  takes 
for  its  food." 

There  feems  to  be  no  precife  time  fixed  for  the  de- 
parture of  young  cuckows.  Mr  Jenner  believes  they 
go  off  in  fuccellion,  probably  as  ioon  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  themfelves  ;  for  although  they  itay 
in  Britain  till  they  become  nearly  equal  in  fize  and 
growth  of  plumage  to  the  old  cuckow,  yet  in  this  very 
ftate  the  loftering  care  of  the  hedge-fparrow  is  not 
withdrawn  from  them.  "  I  have  frequently  (fays  he) 
feen  the  young  cuckow  of  fuch  a  fize  that  the  hedge- 
fparrow  has  perched  on  its  back,  or  half-expanded 
wing,  in  order  to  gain  fufficient  elevation  to  put  the 
food  into  its  mouth.  At  this  advanced  llage,  I  be- 
lieve that  young  cuckows  procure  lbme  food  for  them- 
ielves ;  like  the  young  rook,  for  inftance,  which  in 
part  feeds  itfelf,  and  is  partly  fed  by  the  old  ones,  till 
the  approach  of  the  pairing  feafon.  If  they  did  not 
go  off  in  fucceffion,  it  is  probable  we  ihould  fee  them 
in  large  numbers  by  the  middle  of  Augult ;  for  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  when  in  a  neftling 
ftate,  they  mull  now  appear  very  numerous,  iince  all 
of  them  muft  have  quitted  the  neft  before  this  time. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe ;  for  they  are  not  more  nume- 
rous at  any  feafon  than  the  parent-birds  are  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

The  fame  inftinctive  impulfe  which  directs  the 
cuckow  to  depolite  her  eggs  in  the  nefts  of  other  birds, 
directs  her  young  one  to  throw  out  the  eggs  and  young 
of  the  owner  of  the  neft.  The  fcheme  of  nature  would 
be  incomplete  without  it  ;  for  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for  the  little  birds  deftined 
to  find  fuccour  for  the  cuckow,  to  find  alio  for  their 
own  young  ones  after  a  certain  period  ;  nor  would 
there  be  room  for  the  whole  to  inhabit  the  neft." 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  there  are  more  male  cuckows 
than  females  ;  fiace  two  are  often  feen  in  difpute  where 
a  third  has  been  in  light ;  which,  no  doubt,  was  of  the 
oppofite  fex.  Mr  Pennant  obferved,  that  five  male 
birds  were  caught  in  a  trap  in  one  feafon  ;  and  Mr  La- 
tham fays,  that  "  out  of  at  lead  half  a  dozen  that  I 
have  attended  to,  my  chance  has  never  directed  me  to 
a  female  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wilhed,  that  future  obfer- 
vers  may  determine  whether  our  obfervations  have  rife 
only  in  chance,  or  are  founded  on  the  general  circum- 
ftance."  He  believes  that  the  male  birds  are  more 
liable  to  be  fhot,  their  note  directing  the  gunner  where 
to  take  aim,  while  the  female  is  fecured  by  her  filence. 

Cuckows  may  be,  and  often  are,  brought  up  tame, 
fo  as  to  become  familiar.  They  will  eat  in  this  ftate 
bread  and  milk,  fruits,  infects,  eggs,  and  fkih  either 
cooked  or  raw  ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  I  believe, 
chiefly  live  on  caterpillars  ;  which,  in  a  few  I  have 
obferved  were  all  of  the  fmooth  kind  ;  others  have 
found  vegetable  matter,  beetles,  and  fmall  ftonts. 
When  fat,  they  are  faid  to  be  as  good  eating  as  a 
landrail.  The  French  and  Italians  eat  them  to  this 
day.  The  ancient  Romans  admired  them  greatly  as 
food  ;  Pliny  fays  that  there  is  no  bird  which  can  be 
compared  to  them  for  delicacy. 

In  migrating,  the  major  part  of  thefe  birds  are  fup- 
pofed to  go  into  Africa,  fiuce  they  are  obferved  to  viiit 


the  iiland  of  Malta  twice  in  a  year,  in  their  pafisge  Co 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  is  iuppoied,  to  that  pari 
of  the  world.  They  are  well  known  alio  at  Aleppo. 
To  the  north,  it  is  faid  to  be  common  in  Swecien  : 
but  not  to  appear  fo  early  by  a  month  as  in  Britain. 
Ruffiais  not  deftitute  of  this  bird;  and  Mr  Latham 
has  feen  a  fpecimen  brought  from  Kanufchatka,  now 
in  the  poffeiiionof  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

3.  The  Americanus,  or  cuckow  of  Carolina.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird,  the  upper  mandible  of 
the  bill  black,  the  lower  yellow;  the  large  wing- fea- 
thers are  reddiih  ;  the  relt  of  the  wing,  and  all  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  head  and  neck,  is  of  an  afh-co- 
lour  j  all  the  under  part  of  the  body,  from  the  bill  to 
the  tail,  white  ;  the  tail  long  and  narrow,  compofed 
of  fix  long  aud  four  fhorter  feathers  ;  their  legs  ihort 
and  ltrong.  Their  note  is  very  different  from  the  cuc- 
kow of  Britain,  and  not  lo  remarkable  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  It  is  a  folitary  bird,  frequenting  the  dark- 
eft  receffes  of  woods  and  fhady  thickets.  They  re- 
tire on  the  approach  of  winter. 

3.  The  indicator,  or  honey-guide,  is  a  native  of  A- 
frica.  The  following  defcription  is  given  of  it  by  Dr 
Sparrmanin  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  for  1777. 
'*  This  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow  is  found  at  a  conhder- 
able  diftance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Africa,  being  entirely  unknown  atthac 
fettlement.  The  flrft  place  I  heard  of  it  was  in  a  wood 
called  the  Croot-vaader's  Bofch,  *<  the  Grand-father's 
Wood,"  fituated  in  a  defert  near  the  river  whh.li  the 
Hottentots  call  T'kaut'kai.  The  Dutch  fettlers  there- 
abouts have  given  this  bird  the  name  of  hoiiiguyzer, 
or  "  honey-guide."  from  its  quality  of  di (covering 
wild  honey  to  travellers.  Its  colour  has  nothing  lin- 
king or  beautiful.  Its  fize  is  confiderably  fmaller  than 
that  of  the  cuckow  in  Europe  :  but  in  return,  the  in- 
flincl  which  prompts  it  to  feek  its  food  in  a  lingular 
manner  is  truly  admirable.  Not  only  the  Dutch  and 
Hottentots,  but  likewife  a  fpecies  of  quadruped  named 
ratel  (probably  a  new  fpecies  of  badger),  are  fre- 
quently conducted  to  wild  bee-hives  by  this  bird, 
which,  as  it  were,  pilots  them  to  the  very  fpot.  The 
honey  being  its  favourite  food,  its  own  intereft  prompts 
it  to  be  inftrumental  in  robbing  the  hive,  as  fome 
fcraps  are  commonly  left  for  its  fupport.  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  are  its  times  of  feeding,  and  it  is 
then  heard  calling  in  a  (hriil  tone,  cherr y  cherr;  which 
the  honey- hunters  carefully  attend  to  as  the  fummons 
to  the  chace.  From  time  to  time  they  anfuer  with  a 
foft  whiftle  ;  which  the  bird  hearing,  always  conti- 
nues its  note.  As  foon  as  they  are  in  fight  of  each 
other,  the  bird  gradually  flutters  toward  the  place 
where  the  hive  is  fituated,  continually  repeating  its 
former  call  of  cherr,  cherr:  nay,  if  it  ihould  happen 
to  have  gained  a  coniiderable  way  beforethe  men  (who 
may  eafily  be  hindered  in  the  purfuirby  buflies,  rivers, 
or  the  like),  it  returns  to  them  again,  and  redoubles 
its  note,  as  it  were  to  reproach  them  with  their  inac- 
tivity. At  laft  the  bird  is  obferved  to  hover  for  a  few 
moments  over  a  certain  fpot,  and  then  (iiently  retiring 
to  a  neighbouring  bum  or  refting-place.  the  hunters 
are  fure  of  finding  the  bets  reft  in  that  identical  fpot ; 
whether  it  be  in  a  tree  or  in  ihe  crevice  of  a  rock,  or 
(as  is  moil  commonly  the  cafe)  in  the  earth.  W  hiilt 
the  hunters  are  bufy  in  taking  the  honey,  the  bird  is 
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Cucuhts.  ften  looking  on  attentively  to  what  is  going  forward, 
and  waiting  for  its  fhure  of  the  fpoil.  The  bee-hun- 
ters never  fail  to  leave  a  fmall  portion  for  their  con- 
ductor ;  but  commonly  take  care  not  to  leave  fo  much 
as  would  fatisfy  its  hunger.  The  bird's  appetite  be- 
in  j  whetted  by  this  parlimony,  it  is  obliged  to  commit 
a  fecond  treafon  by  discovering  another  bee's .11  eft,  in 
hopes  of  a  better  fiiary.  It  is  further  obferved,  that 
the  nearer  the  bird  approaches  the  hidden  hive,  the 
more  frequently  it  repeats  its  call,  and  feems  the  more 
impatient.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  fee- 
ing this  bird,  and  have  been  witneis  to  the  deftruction 
of  feveral  republics  of  bees  by  means  of  its  treachery. 
I  had,  however,  but  two  opportunities  of  mooting  it, 
which  1  did  to  the  great  indignation  of  my  Hotten- 
tots. It  is  about  feven  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
rufty  brown  colour  on  the  back,  witii  a  white  breaft 
and  belly."  A  neft  which  was  iltown  to  Dr  Sparnnan 
for  that  of  this  bird,  was  compofed  of  flender  filaments 
of  bavk,  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  ;  the 
neck  and  opening  hung  downwards,  and  a  firing,  in 
an  arched  fbape,  was  fufpended  acrofs  the  opening  faf- 
tencd  by  the  two  ends,  perhaps  for  the  bird  to  perch  on. 

4.  The  Cape  cuckow  (Buff.),  is  a  trifle  fmaller  than 
ours:  the  bill  a  deep  brown  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
bodygreenifh  brown  :  throat,  cheeks,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  tipper  wing  coverts,  of  a  deep  rufous  co- 
lour :  tail  feathers  rufous,  but  paler,  tipped  with 
white;  the  breaft,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
white,  crofted  with  lines  of  black  :  the  legs  reddiih 
brown.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  is 
moft  likely  the  fame  bird  which  is  called  Edolio,  from 
its  pronouncing  that  word  frequently  in  a  low  melan- 
choly tone Voyagers  alfo  mention  another  cuckow, 

which  is  common  to  Loango  in  Africa.  It  is  bigger 
than  ours,  but  of  the  fame  colour;  and  repeats  the 
word  cuckow  like  that  bird,  but  in  different  inflexion 
of  voice.  It  is  faid  that  the  male  and  female  toge- 
ther go  through  the  whole  eight  notes  of  the  gamut  ; 
the  male,  beginning  by  itfelf,  founds  the  three  firft, 
after  which  he  is  accompanied  by  the  female  through 
the  reft  of  the  octave. 

5.  The  honoratus,  or  facred  cuckow,  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  our  cuckow  :  the  general  colour  is  blackilh 
afh  on  the  upper  parts,  marked  with  two  fpots  of 
white  on  each  feather  ;  beneath  white,  tranfverfdy 
fpotted  with  afli  colour  :  the  quills  are  cinereous,  tranf- 
verfely  fpotted  with  white  :  the  tail  is  much  cuneated, 
five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  quills;  the  outer  feather  only  three  inches  long  : 
the  legs  and  claws  are  of  a  pale  afh  colour.  This  fpe- 
cies  inhabits  Malabar,  here  the  natives  hold  it  fa- 
cred. It  feeds  on  reptiles,  which,  perhaps  may  be 
fuch  as  are  the  moft  noxious  ;  if  fo,  this  feeming  fu- 
perftition  may  have  rife  from  a  more  reafonable  foun- 
dation than  many  others  of  the  like  fort. 

6.  The  (hirting  cuckow  is  the  fize  of  a  fmall  thrufh  : 
the  bill  is  bluifh  :  the  upper  part  of  the  body  green, 
with  a  rich  gilded  glofs,  the  under  parts  are  white, 
tranfverfely  waved  with  green  gold  :  the  under  tail 
coverts  almofl  white  ;  the  quills  and  tail  duiky-brown  ; 
the  legs  are  bluiih.  This  inhabits  New  Zealand,  where 
it  is  called  Poofio-arcwro.     See  Plate  CLI. 

7.  The  vetula  is  a  trifle  bigger  than  a  blackbird  : 
the  bill  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long :    the  upper 


mandible  black;  the  lower  whitifh  :  crown  of  the  head  Cuculvuu 
brown,  the  feathers  of  it  loit  and  filky  :  the  upper  ^ 
parts  of  the  bocy  and  the  quills  cinereous  olive  : 
throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  whitifh  ;  the  reft  of 
the  under  parts  rufous  :  the  tail  is  much  cuneated; 
the  two  middle  feathers  cinereous  olive,  the  others 
dufky  black  tipped  with  white  ;  the  outer  feather  very 
fliort  :  legs  blue-black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Ja- 
maica, where  it  is  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges 
all  the  year  round.  It  feeds  on  feeds,  fmall  worms, 
and.  caterpillars,  and  is  very  tame.  This  bird  has  the 
nzmttacco  from  its  cry,  which  is  like  that  word  ;  the 
firft  fy liable  of  this  is  pronounced  harcily,  the  other 
following  in  a  full  octave  lower  than  the'hift.  It  has 
alfo  another  cry  like  qua,  qua,  qua;  but  that  only  when 
alarmed  by  an  enemy.  Belides  infects,  it  will  alfo  eat 
lizards,  fmall  fnakes,  frogs,  young  rats,  and  fometimes 
even  fmall  birds.  The  fnakes  chey  fwallow  head  for- 
moft,  letting  the  tail  hang  out  of  the  mouth  till  the 
fore-parts  are  digefted.  This  bird,  it  is  moft  likely, 
might  be  eafily  tamed,  as  it  is  fo  gentle  as  to  fulfer 
the  negro  children  to  catch  it  with  their  hands.  Its 
gait  is  that  of  leaping,  like  a  magpie;  being  frequent- 
ly feen  on  the  ground  ;  and  its  flight  but  fhort,  chiefly 
.  from  bufli  to  bulh.  At  the  time  when  other  birds 
breed,  they  likewife  retire  into  the  woods,  but  their 
nefts  have  never  yet  been  found  ;  from  which  one 
ihouldbe  inclined  to  think,  that  they  were  indebted 
to  other  birds  for  the  rearing  their  young  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  common  cuckow.  It  has  the  name  of  rain- 
bird,  as  it  is  faid  to  make  the  grtateft  noife  before 
rain.  Common  all  the  year  at  Jamaica.  In  another 
fpecies  or  variety,  common  in  Jamaica,  the  feathers 
on  the  throat  appear  like  a  downy  beard,  whence  pro- 
bably the  name  of  old-man  rain-bird,  given  it  there 
and  by  Ray,  Sloane,  &c. 

8.  The  naevius,  fpotted  cuckow,  or  rail-bird,  is  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  fieldfare  :  the  bill  three  quarters  of 
an  inch ;  the  upper  mandible  black  on  the  top,  and 
rufous  on  the  lides  ;  the  under  wholly  rufous  :  the  ge- 
neral colour  of  the  plumage  is  rufous  in  two  fhades  ; 
the  under  parts  rufous  white :  the  feathers  on  the  crown 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  and  pretty  long,  with  rufous 
tips  and  fome  of  them  margined  with  rufous  :  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  rulous  grey  ;  down  the 
fh.ifts  deep  brown:  back  and  rump  the  fame;  each 
feather  tipped  with  a  rufous  fpot  :  on  each  feather  of 
the  throat  and  neck  is  a  tranfverfe  brownifh  line  near 
the  end  :  the  under  tail  coverts  are  rufous  :  the  quills 
are  grey  brown,  edged  with  rufous,  and  a  fpot  of  the 
fame  at  the  tips  :  the  tail  is  near  fix  inches  long,  much 
cuneated  ;  the  outer  feathers  only  half  the  length  of  the 
middle  ones  ;  colour  of  it  the  fame  as  the  quills  ;  fomc 
of  the  upper  coverts  reach  to  near  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  tail:  the  legs  are  afh-colour  ;  the  ckws 
grtyiih  brown.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. — BufFon  men- 
tions a  variety  of  this  by  the  name  of  rail-bird.  It  is 
much  the  fame  in  fize,  but  has  lefs  rufous,  being  grey 
in  the  place  of  that  colour  :  the  fide  tail-feathers  have 
white  tips  :  the  throat  is  pale  grey  ;  under  the  body 
white  ;  the  tail  a  trifle  longer  than  in  the  other. 
Whether  a  variety  or  different  fex,  isnotknown.  This 
is  common  at  Cayenne  and  Guiana  ;  and  is  feen  often 
perched  upon  gates  and  rails,  whence  its  name  ;  and 
when  in  this  fituation  continually  moves  its  tail.    Thefe 
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Cucnmber,  are  not  very  wild  birds,  yet  do  not  form  themfelves 
Cucumis.   into  troops,  although  numbers  are  often  found  in  the 

f       "       '  fame  diitrict  :  npr  do  they  frequent  the  thick  woods 
like  many  of  the  genus. 

9.  The  cayanus,  or  Cayenne  cuekow,  is  the  fize  of 
a  blackbird  :  the  bill  is  grey  brown,  above  an  inch 
long,  and  a  little  bent  at  the  tip  :  the  plumage  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  is  purpliih  chefnut ;  beneath, 
the  fame,  but  paler  :  the  quills  are  the  fame  as  the 
upper  parts,  tipped  with  brown  :  the  tail  is  the  fame  ; 
near  the  end  black,  and  tipped  with  white  ;  it  is  much 
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white  Turkey  cucumber,  is  a  fmooth  rinded  fruit,  from    Cucumii. 

10   to    15   inches  long,  without  prickles.      (7.)   The  ' "-— ' 

large  fmooth  green  Roman  cucumber  is  a  very  large 
ana  long  fmooth  green  fruit  produced  from  a  flrong 
growing  plant.  (8).  The  long  white  prickly  Dutch 
cucumber,  is  a  white  fruit  8  or  10  inches  long,  let 
with  fmall  black  prickles  ;  the  plants' are  but  bad  bear- 
ers in  Britain. 

2.  The  chata,  or  round-leaved  Egyptian  cucumber. 
According  to  Mr  Hailelquift,  this  grows  in  the  fertile 
earth  near  Cairo  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 


cuneated,  and  above  ten  inches  long  :  the  legs  and  not  in  any  other  place  in  Egypt,  nor  does  it  grow  in 
claws  are  grey  brown.  This  inhabits  Cayenne-,  where 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  piaye}  or  dsvil.  The  natives 
give  it  that  name  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  The  fiefh 
they  will  not  touch  ;  and  indeed  not  without  reafon, 
as  it  is  very  bad  and  lean.  It  is  a  very  tame  fpecies, 
fuffering  kfelf  to  be  almoft  touched  by  the  hand  be- 
fore it  offers  to  efcape.  Its  flight  is  almoft  like  that 
of  a  king's  fiiher ;  frequents  the  borders  of  rivers,  on 
the  low  branches  ;  feeds  on  infects ;  often  wags  its  tail 
•n  changing  place. 

There  are  37  other  fpecies,  which  inhabit  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  principally  diftinguiihed 
by  the  fhape  of  the  tail  and  variations  in  colour. 

CUCUMBER,  in  botany.     See  Cucumis. 

CUCUMIS,  the  Cucumber:  A  genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
34th  order,  Gitcurbitacece.  The  male  calyx  is  quinque- 
detitated,  the  corolla  quinquepartite  ;  the  filaments 
three.  The  female  caiyx  is quinciuedentatcd,  the  corolla 
quinquepartite,  the  piflil  trifid  ;  the  fides  of  the  apple 
fharp  pointed. .  In  this  genus  Linnasus  includes  alio 
the  Melon  ;  (fee  that  article).  There  are  11  fpecies, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

1.  The  fativa,  or  common  cucumber,  hath  roots 
compofei  of  numerous,  long,  (lender,  white  fibres  ; 
long  (lender  ftalks,  very  branchy  at  their  joints,  trail- 
ing on  the  ground,  or  climbing  by  their  clafprrs,  a- 
dorned  at  every  joint  by  lirge  angular  leaves  on  long 
creel  footftalks,  with  numerous  and  monopetalous  bell- 
fhaped  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour,  fucceeded  by  oblong 
roiurh  fruit.  The  varieties  of  this  kind  arc,  (1.)  The 
common  rough  green  prickly  cucumber  ;  a  middle- 
ilzed  fruit,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  having  a 
dark-green  rough  rind,  clofely  fet  with  very  fmall 
prickles  ;  the  plant  is  of  the  hardieft  fort,  but  does 
not  fnow  its  fruit  early.  (2.)  The  fhort  green  prick- 
ly cucumber  is  about  three  or  four  inches  long  ;  the 
rind  rather  fmooth,  and  fet  with  fmall  black  prickles. 
It  is  valuable  chiefly  for  being  one  of  the  earlieft  and 
hardieft  forts.  (3.)  The  long  green  prickly  cucumber, 
grows  from  fix  to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  rather 
thinly  fet  with  prickles.  And  as  there  is  an  early  and 
late  cucumber,  it  is  confiderably  the  bell  variety  for 
the  main  crops,  both  in  the  frames  and  hand-giafs, 
as  well  as  in  the  open  ground  for  pricklers.  Of  this 
there  is  another  variety  with  white  fruit.  ( 4.)  The.  early 
green  clufter  cucumber  is  a  fhortifh fruit,  remarkable  for 
growing  in  duffers,  and  appearing  early.  (5.)  The 
long  fmooth  green  Turkey  cucumber,  is  a  fmooth 
green- rinded  fruit,  growing  from  10  to  15  inches  in 
length,   without    prickles.      The    plants   are  ftrong 


any  other  foil.  It  ripens  with  the  water-melons. 
The  fruit  is  a  little  watery  ;  the  flelh  almoft  of  the 
fame  fubftance  with  the  melons  ;  it  taftes  fomewhat 
fvveet  and  cool  ;  but  is  far  from  being  as  cool  as  the 
water-melons.  This  the  grandees  and  Europeans 
in  Egypt  eat  as  the  m&ft  pleafant  fruit  they  find,  and 
that  from  which  they  have  the  leaft  to  apprehend.  It  is 
the  moft  excellent  fruit  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known. 

The  four  firft  varieties  of  the  cucumis  fativa  are 
thofe  chiefly  cultivated  in  Britain.  They  are  raifed  at 
three  different  feafons  of  the  year:  1.  on  hot-beds, 
for  early  fruit ;  2.  under  bell,  or  hand-glaffes,  for  the 
middle  crop  ;  3.  on  the  common  ground,  which  is  for 
a  late  crop,  or  to  pickle.  The  cucumbers  which  are 
ripe  before  April  are  unwholefome ;  being  raifed  whol- 
ly by  the  heat  of  the  dung  without  the  afhliance  of 
the  fun.  Thofe  raifed  in  April  are  good,  and  are  rai- 
fed in  the  following  manner. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  .a  quantity  of 
frefli  horfe-dung  mult  be  procured  with  the  litter  a- 
mong  it  ;  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  fea-coal  allies 
fhoujd  be  added  to  it.  In  four  or  five  days  the  duns: 
will  begin  to  heat  ;  at  which  time  a  little  of  it  irmy 
be  drawn  flat  on  the  otufide,  and  covered  with  two 
inches  tbicknefs  of  o-ood  earth  :  this  moft  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glafs ;  and  after  two  days,  when  the  earth 
is  warm,  the  feeds  mult  be  fown  on  it,  covered  with 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frefli  earth,  and  the  glafs  then 
fet  on  again.  The  glafs  ruuft  be  covered  with  a  mat 
at  nighr,  and  in  four  days  the  young  plants  will  ap- 
pear. When  thefe  are  feen,  the  reft  of  the  dung  muft 
be  made  up  into  a  bed  for  one  or  move  lights.  This- 
muft  be  three  feet  thick,  beat  clofc  together,  and  co- 
vered three  inches  deep  with  fine  frefli  earth  ;  the 
frame  muft  then  be  put  en,  and  covered  at  night,  or 
in  bad  weather,  with  mats.  When  the  earth  is  hot 
enough,  the  young  plants  from  under  the  bell  muft  be 
removed  into  it,  and  fet  two  inches  diflance.  The 
glaffes  mult  be  now  and  then  a  little  raifed,  to  give 
air  to  the  plants,  and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the 
wet  from  the  fleam  of  the  dune  from  dropping  down 
upon  them.  The  plants  muft  be  watered  at  proper 
times;  and  the  water  ufed  for  this  purpofe  muft  be 
fet  on  the  dung  till  it  becomes  as  warm  as  the  air  in 
the  frame  :  and  as  the  young  plants  increafe  in  bulk, 
they  mult  be  earthed  up,  which  will  give  them  great 
additional  ftreiigth.  If  the  bed  is  not  hot  enough, 
fome  frefli  litter  ihould  be  laid  round  its  fides  :  and  if 
too  hot,  fome  holes  ihould  be  bored  into  feveral  pans 
of  it  with  a  fiake,  which  will  let  out  the  heat  ;  and 
when  the  bed  is  thus  brought  to  a  proper  ccolnefs,  the 
holes  are  to    be  flopped  up  aeain  with    frefli    dun<2> 


growers,  with  very  large  leaves.  (6.)  The  long  fmooth     When  thefe  plants  begin  10  fhoot  their  third  or  rough 
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CucamU.  leaf,  another  bed  mail  be  prepared  for  them  like  the 
firft  ;  and  when  it  is  properly  warm  through  the  earth, 
the  plants  of  the  other  bed  mufl  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  this,  in  which  there  mult  be  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  each  light,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  nine 
inches  over,  filled  with  -light  and  line  frt-th  earth  laid 
hollow  in  form  of  a  bafon  :  in  each  of  thefe  holes  there 
muft  be  fet  four  plants :  thefe  muft  be,  for  two  or 
three  days,  fhaded  from  the  fun,  that  they  may  take 
firm  root ;  after  which  they  muft  have  all  the  fun 
they  can,  and  now  and  then  a  little  frefh  air,  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  When  the  plants  are  four  or 
five  inches  high,  they  muft  be  gently  pegged  down 
towards  the  earth,  in  directions  as  different  from  one 
another  as  may  be;  and  the  branches  afterwards  pro- 
duced fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  a 
month  after  this  the  flowers  will  appear,  and  foon  af- 
ter the  rudiments  of  the  fruit.  The  glafles  fhould 
now  be  carefully  covered  at  night  ;  and  in  the  day- 
time the  whole  plants  fhould  be  gently  fprinkled  with 
water.  Thefe  will  produce  fruit  till  about  midfum- 
mer;  at  which  time  the  fecond  crop  will  come  in  to 
fupply  their  place  :  thefe  are  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  early  crop,  only  they  do  not  require  fo 
much  care  and  trouble.  This  fecond  crop  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
The  feafon  for  fowing  the  cucumbers  of  the  laft  crop, 
and  for  pickling,  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  May, 
when  the  weather  is  fettled:  thefe  are  fown  in  holes 
dug  to  a  little  depth,  and  filled  up  with  fine  earth,  fo 
as  to  be  left  in  the  form  of  a  bafon  ;  eight  or  nine 
feeds  being  put  into  one  hole.  Thefe  will  come  up 
in  five  or  iix  days;  and  till  they  are  a  week  old,  are 
in  great  danger  from  the  fparrows.  After  this  they 
requre  only  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  watered 
now  and  then.  There  mould  be  only  five  plants  left 
at  firft  in  each  hole ;  and  when  they  are  grown  a  little 
farther  up,  the  worft  of  thefe  is  to  be  pulled  up,  that 
there  may  finally  remain  only  four.  The  plants  of 
this  crop  will  begin  to  produce  fruit  in  July. 

The  cucumber  is  taken  in  great  cities  by  the  lower 
people  as  nourilhment ;  but  by  the  better  fort  is  chiefly 
11  fed  as  a  refrigerant,  or  condiment,  to  accompany 
animal  food.  They  have  a  bland  infipid  juice,  with- 
out acidity  or  fweetnefs,  approaching,  as  appears  by 
their  ripening,  to  a  farinaceous  matter.  "When  ufed 
green  they  have  no  nouri  foment,  fo  they  are  only  to 
be  ufed  in  the  rummer  feafon  and  by  the  fedentary. 
Although  cucumbers  are  neither  fweet  nor  acid,  yet 
they  are  confiderably  acefcent,  and  fo  produce  flatu- 
lency, cholera,  diarrhoea,  &c.  Their  coldnefs  and  fla- 
tulency may  be  likewife  in  part  attributed  to  the  firm- 
nefs  of  their  texture.  They  have  been  difcharged 
with  little  change  from  the  ftomach,  after  being  de- 
tained there  fur  48  hoars.  By  this  means,  therefore, 
their  acidity  is  greatly  increafed.  Hence  oil  and  pep- 
per, the  condiments  commonly  employed,  are  very 
ufeful  to  check  their  fermentation.  We  have  lately 
ufed  another  condiment,  viz.  the  fkin,  which  is  bitter, 
and  may  therefore  fupply  the  place  of  aromatics;  but 
ihould  only  be  ufed  when  young. 

Beildcs  the  aboveirentioued  fpecies  which  are  pro- 
per for  the  table,  this  genus  affords  aifo  two  articles 


ior  .he  materia  medica. 


1.  The  elaterium  of  the  fhops,  is  the  infpiffated   Cucumis 
fascula  of  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  wild  cucumber,  call-  J 

ed  alfo  the  afs's  cucumber.  It  comes  to  this  country  Cucurbita. 
from  Spain  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  *  " 
the  plant  is  very  common.  It  Ts  brought  to  us  in 
fmall  flat  whitifh  lumps  or  cakes  that  are  dry,  and 
break  eafily  between  the  fingers.  It  is  of  an  acrid, 
bitter,  and  naufeous  tafte,  and  has  a  ftrong  offenfive 
fmell  when  newly  made  :  but  thefe,  as  well  as  its 
other  qualities,  it  lofes  after  being  kept  fome  time, 
Elaterium  is  a  very  violent  purge  and  vomit,  and  is 
now  very  feldom  ufed.  The  plant  is  commonly  called 
fpirting  cucumber,  from  its  cafting  out  its  feeds  with 
great  violence,  together  with  the  vifcid  juice  in  which 
they  are  lodged,  if  touched  when  ripe  ;  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  noli  v:e 
tangere,  or  "  touch  me  not." 

2.  The  colocynthis,  the  colocynth,  coloquintida,  or 
bitter  apple  of  the  fhops,  is  brought  to  us  from  Aleppo 
and  the  ifland  of  Crete.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
large,  placed  alternate,  almoft  round,  and  ftand  upon 
footftalks  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  white  ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fruit  of  the  gourd  kind,  of  the 
fize  of  a  large  apple,  and  which  is  yellow  when  ripe. 
The  fhelly  or  hufky  outfide  inclofes  a  bitter  pulp  inter- 
fperfed  with  fiattiih  feeds.  If  a  hole  is  made  in  one 
of  thefe  ripe  gourds,  and  a  glafs  of  rum  poured  in, 
and  fuffered  to  remain  24  hours,  it  proves  a  power- 
ful purgative.  The  pulp  itfelf  dried  and  powdered  is 
commonly  ufed  as  a  purgative  in  this  country,  but  is 
one  of  the  moft  draftic  and  difagreeable  we  know.  If 
taken  in  a  large  dofe,  it  not  only  often  brings  away 
blood,  but  produces  colics,  convulfions,  ulcers  in  the 
bowels,  and  fatal  fuper-ptirgations.  The  moft  effec- 
tual corrector  of  thefe  virulent  qualities  is  to  triturate 
it  finely  with  fugar  or  fweet  almonds. 

CUCURBIT,  the  name  of  a  chemical  veffel  em- 
ployed in  diftillation,  when  covered  with  its  head.  Its 
name  comes  from  its  lengthened  fhape,  by  which  it 
refembles  a  gourd  :  fome  cucurbits,  however,  are  fhal- 
low,  and  wide-mouthed.  They  are  made  of  copper, 
tin,  glafs,  and  ftone-ware,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubftances  to  be  diftilled.  A  cucurbit,  provided 
with  its  capital,  conftitutes  the  vefTel  for  diftillation 
called  an  alembic. 

CUCURBITA,  the  Gourd,  andPowpioN  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  34th  order,  Cucurbitacea.  The  calyx  of  the 
male  is  quinquedentated  ;  the  corolla  quinquefid  ;  the 
filaments  three.  The  calyx  of  the  female  is  quinque- 
dentated ;  the  corolla  quinquefid  ;  the  piftil  quinquefid  ; 
the  feeds  of  the  apple  with  a  tumid  margin.  There 
are  five  fpecies. 

1.  The  lagenark,  or  bottle  gourd,  rifes  with  thick 
trailing  downy  ftalks,  branching  into  many  fpreading 
runners.  Thefe  extend  along  the  ground  fometimes 
1  j  or  20  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  large,  round- 
ifh,  heart-fhaped,  indented,  and  woolly.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  white,  fucceeded  by  long  incurvated ~ 
whitifh  yellow  fruit,  obtaining  from  about  two  to  five 
or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  from  about  nine  to  24  inches 
in  circumference,  having  a  ligneous  and  durable  fhcll. 

2.  The  p^oo  or  pompion,  commonly  called  pump- 

kin, 
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Cucurbita.  kin,  hath  ftrong,  trailing,  rough  (talks,  branching 
'  *  *  into  numerous  runners.  Thefe  are  much  larger  than 
the  former,  extending  from  10  to  40  or  50  feet 
each  way.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  large,  round - 
ifli,  lobated,  rough  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large,  round,  fmooth  fruit, 
of  different  forms  and  fizes,  fome  as  big  as  a 
peck,  others  as  big  as  half  a  bulhel  meafure;  fome 
conliderably  lefs,  and  others  not  exceeding  the  bulk 
of  an  orange  ;  ripening  to  a  yellow,  and  fometimes 
to  a  whirifh  colour.  This  fpecies  is  the  mod  hardy 
of  any,  as  well  as  the  moil  extenfive  in  their  growth. 
A  fingle  plant,  if  properly  encouraged,  will  overfpread 
10  or  15  rods  of  ground,  and  produce  a  great  number 
of  fruit,  which,  when  young,  are  generally  a  mixture 
between  a  deep  blue  and  pale  white,  but  change  as 
they  increafe  in  bulk. 

3.  The  verrucofa,  or  waned  gourd,  hath  trailing 
flalks  very  branchy,  and  running  upon  the  ground  10 
or  15  feet  each  way  ;  large  lobated  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  fucceeded  byroundifh,  knobby,  warted  white 
fruit,  of  moderate  fize. 

4.  The  melopepo,  erecl  gourd,  or  fquafli.  This 
rifes  with  an  erect  ftrong  ftalk  feveral  feet  high,  rare- 
ly fending  forth  fide- runners,  but  becoming  bu(hy  up- 
ward. It  is  adorned  with  large  lobated  leaves  ;  and 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  deprefled  knotty  fruit, 
both  white  and  yellow,  commonly  of  a  moderate  fize. 

5.  The  lignofa,  ligneous  (helled  gourd,  often  called 
calabafh.  This  hath  trailing  ftalks,  branching  into 
runners,  which  extend  far  every  way  ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  lobated,  and  rough  ;  the  flowers  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  fmooth  fruit  of  a  moderate  fize, 
with  hard  woody  fhells.  Of  all  thefe  fpecies  there  are 
a  great  many  varieties,  and  the  fruit  of  every  fpecies 
is  obferved  to  be  furprifingly  apt  to  change  its  form. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  of  gourds  and  pompions, 
with  their  refpective  varieties  are  raifed  from  feed 
fown  annually  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  either 
with  or  without  the  help  of  artificial  heat.  But  the 
plants  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  till  about  a  month  old, 
produce  fruit  a  month  or  fix  weeks  earlier  on  that  ac- 
count, and  ripen  proportionably  iboner.  The  firfl 
fpecies  particularly  will  fcarce  ever  produce  tolerably 
fized  fruit  in  Britain  without  the  treatment  abovemen- 
tioned. 

Ufds.  In  Britain  thefe  plants  are  cultivated  on- 
ly for  curiolity  ;  but  in  the  places  where  they  are 
natives,  they  anfwer  many  important  purpofes.  In 
both  the  Indies,  bottle-gourds  are  very  commonly  cul- 
tivated and  fold  in  the  markets.  They  make  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  common  people,  particularly  in  the 
warm  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  Ara- 
bians call  this  kind  of  gourd  charrah.  It  grows  com- 
monly on  the  mountains  in  thefe  defarts.  The  na- 
tives boil  aud  feafon  it  with  vinegar  ;  and  fometimes, 
filling  the  {hell  with  rice  and  meat,  make  a  kind  of 
padding  of  it.  The  hard  (hell  is  ufed  for  holding  wa- 
ter, and  fome  of  them  are  capacious  enough  to  con- 
tain 22  gallons  ;  thefe,  however,  are  very  uncom- 
mon. The  fruit  of  the  pompion  likewife  conftitutes 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  during 
the  hot  months,  in  thofe  places  where  they  grow.  If 
gathered  when  not  much  bigger  than  a  hen  or  goofe 
egg,  and  properly  feafoned  with  butter,  vinegar,  Sec. 


they  make  a  tolerable  good  fauce  for  butcher's  meat 
and  are  alfo  ufed  in  foups.  In  England  they  are  feldom 
ufed  till  grown  to  maturity.  A  hole  is  then  made  in 
one  iide,  through  which  the  pulp  is  fcooped  out :  after 
being  divefted  of  the  feeds,  it  is  mixed  with  diced  ap- 
ples, milk,  Cigar,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  thus  a  kind 
of  pudding  is  made.  '1  he  whole  is  then  baked  in  the 
oven,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  a  pumkin  pye.  For  this 
purpofe  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  many  places  of 
England  by  the  country  people,  who  raife  them  upon 
old  dung  hills.  The  third  fpecies  is  alfo  ufed  in  North 
America  for  culinary  purpofes.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
When  about  half  grown,  boiled,  and  eaten  as  fauce  to 
butcher's  meat.  The  fquafhes  are  alfo  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  by  fome  people  efteemed  delicate 
eating. 

CUCURBITACE.E,  the  name  of  the  34th  order 
in  Linnasus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  conhftino- 
of  plants  which  referable  the  gourd  in  external  figure* 
habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities.  This  order  con- 
tains the  following  genera,  viz.  gronovia,  melothria, 
paffiflora,  anguria,  bryonia,  cucumis,  cucurbita,  fevil- 
lea,  momordica,  ficyos,  trichofanthes. 

CUCURUCU,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  ferpent 
found  in  America,  growing  10  or  13  feet  long.  It  is 
alfo  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  of  a 
yellowilh  colour,  ftrongly  variegated  with  black  (pots, 
which  are  irregularly  mixed  among  the  yellow,  and 
often  have  fpots  of  yellow  within  them.  It  is  a  very 
poifonous  fpecies,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives  ; 
but  its  flelh  is  a  very  rich  food,  and  much  efteemed 
among  them,  when  properly  prepared. 

CUD,  fometimes  means  the  infide  of  the  throat  in 
beads;  but  generally  the  food  that  they  keep  there, 
and  chew  over  again.  See  Comparative  Anatomy, 
n°  93 — 94. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel  in  India,  belonging  to  the  Englilh,  very  near 
the  place  where  Fort  St  David  once  flood.  N.  Lat.  11. 
30.  E.  Long.  79.  53.  30.  This  place  was  reduced  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1781  ;  and  in  1783  underwent 
a  fevere  liege  by  the  Britifli  forces  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Stuart.  At  this  time  it  was  become  the  princi- 
pal place  of  arms  held  by  the  French  on  that  coalt  : 
they  had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  fortify- 
ing it;  and  it  was  garrifoned  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  beft  forces  of  France,  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery, and  every  thing  neceflary  for  making  a  vigorous 
defence. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  fiege,  they 
had  conftructed  flrong  lines  of  defence  all  along  the 
fort,  excepting  one  place  where  the  town  was  covered 
by  a  wood,  fuppofed  to  be  inacceffible.  Through  this 
wood,  however,  General  Stuart  began  to  cut  his  way  ; 
on  which  the  befieged  began  to  draw  a  line  of  fortifi- 
cation within  that  alfo.  The  Britifli  commander  then, 
determined  to  attack  thefe  fortifications  before  they 
were  quite  completed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  vigorous 
attack  was  made  by  the  troops  under  General  Bruce 
The  grenadiers  ailailed  a  redoubt  which  greatly  an- 
noyed them,  but  were  obliged  to  retire;  on  which  the 
whole  army  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  lines.  The 
French  defended  themfelves  with  refolution;  and  as 
both  parties  charged  each  other  with  fixed  bayonets, 
a  dreadful  daughter  enfued.     At  lafl  the  Britifh  were 
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Cudaalore  obliged  to  retreat;  but  the  French  having  imprudent- 
II  \y  come  out  of  their  lines  to  purfue  them,  were  in. 
Cudworth..  t|ie;r  turn  defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  lines 
the/  hid  conftrucied  with  lb  much  pains  and  ib 
gallantly  defended.  The  lofs  on  the  part  of  the 
Britifh  amounted  to  near  1000  killed  and  wounded, 
one  half  of  whom  were  Europeans;  and  that  of  the 
French  was  not  lefs  than  600. 

Though  the  Britiih  proved  victorious  in  this  con- 
teft,  yet  the  victory  coft  fo  dear  that  there  was  not  now 
a  fufficient  number  to  carry  on  the  liege  with  any  ef- 
fect. The  troops  alfo  became  lickly;  and  their  ftrength 
diminished  fo  much,  that  the  beiieged  formed  a  deiign 
of  not  only  obliging  them  to  raife  the  liege,  but  of 
totally  deftroying  them.  For  this  purpofe  4000  men 
were  landed  from  the  fqnadron  commanded  by  M. 
SuiFreitl ;  and  the  conduit  of  the  enterprife  committed 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Damas,  an  experienced  and  valiant 
officer.  On  the  25th  of  June  1783,  he  {allied  out  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Aquitaine,  fuppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  belt  in  the  French  fervice,  and  of  which 
he  was  colonel;  with  other  troops  felected  from  the 
braveft  of  the  garrifon.  The  attack  was  made  by 
day-break  ;  but  though  the  Britiih  were  at  flrft  put 
into  fome  diforder,  they  quickly  recovered  themfelves, 
and  not  only  repulfed  the  enemy,  but  purfued  them  fo 
warmly,  that  the  Chevalier  de  Damas  himfelf  was  killed 
with  about  200  of  his  countrymen,  and  as  many  taken 
prifoners. 

This  engagement  was  attended  with  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  circum fiances  that  happened  during 
the  whole  war,  viz.  A  corps  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  en- 
countering the  French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  overcoming  them.  This  extraor- 
dinary bravery  was  not  only  noticed  with  due  applaufe, 
but  procured  for  that  corps  a  provilion  for  themfelves 
and  families  from  the  prelidencics  to  which  they  be- 
longed. No  other  operation  of  any  confequence  took 
place  during  the  liege,  which  was  now  foon  ended  by 
the  news  of  peace  having  taken  place  between  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  of  Europe. 

CUDDY,  in  a  firft-rate  man  of  war,  is  a  place  ]y- 
in<y  between  the  captain  lieutenant's  cabin  and  the 
quarter-deck  ;  and  divided  into  partitions  for  the  ma- 
iler and  other  officers.  It  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  ca- 
bin near  the  ftern  of  a  lighter  or  barge  of  burden. 
CUDWEED,  in  botany.  See  Gnaphalium. 
CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  very  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England  in  the  17th  century.  In  Janu- 
ary 1657  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  nominated  by  a 
committee  of  the  parliament  to  be  confulted  about  the 
Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  In  1678  he  publifhed 
his  True  Intzlle&ual  Jyftem  of  the  Univsrfe ;  a  work 
which  met  with  great  oppolition.  He  likewife  publifh- 
ed a  treatife,  intitled,  Dens pift'ificatus  :  or,  "  The  di- 
vine Toodnefs  of  God  vindicated,  againft  the  affertions 
of  abfolute  and  nncouditionate  reprobation. "  lie  em- 
braced the  mechanical  or  corpufcular  philofophy  :  but 
with  regard  to  the  Deity,  fpirits,  genii,  and  ideas,  he 
followed  the  Pl.itonifts.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in 
i')83.  The  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  obferves,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  meet 
with  a  greater  ftore-houfe  of  ancient  literature  than  the 
"  Intellectual  Syftem  ;"  and  various  writers,  we  be- 
lieve, have  been  indebted  to  it  for  an  appearance  of 


learning  which  they  might  not  otherwife  have  been  Cudworth 
able  to  maintain.     That  Dr  Cudworth  was  fanciful  in 
fome  of  his  opinions,  and  that  he  was  too  devoted  a 
follower  of  Plato  and  the  Platonifts,  will  fcarccly  be 
denied  even  by  thofe  who  are  moft  fenfible  of  his  gene- 
ral merit.    The  reflections  that  have  been  caft  uponfuch 
a  man  as  the  author,  by  bigotted  writers,  are  altogether 
contemptible.     It  is  the  lot  of  diftinguifhed  merit  to 
be  thus  treated.     Lord  Shaftefbury,  {peaking  on  this 
fubject,  has  given  an  honourable  teftimony  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr  Cudworth.     "  You  know  (fays  his  lord - 
fhip)  the  common  fate  of  thofe  who  dare  to  appear 
fair  authors.     What  was  that  pious  and  learned  man's 
cafe,  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  Syftem  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  ?   I  confefs  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  confider, 
that  though  the  whole  world  were  no  lefs  fatisfied  with 
his  capacity  and  learning,  than  with   his  fincerity  in 
the  caufe  of  Deity  ;  yet  he  was  accufed  of  giving  the 
upper  hand  to  the  Atheift,  for  having  only  Hated  their 
reafons,  and  thofe  of  their  adverfaries,  fairly  together." 
It  is  obferved  by  Dr  Birch,  that  Dr  Cudworth's 
Intellectual  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe  has  railed  him  a 
reputation,  to  which  nothing  can  add  but  the  publi- 
cation of  his  other  writings  ftill  extant  in  manufcript, 
Thatthefe  writings  are  very  valuable  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed.    We   may   be  allured   that  they  difplay   a  great 
compafs  of  fentiment  and  a  great  extent  of  learning. 
Neverthelefs,  from  their  voluminous  quantity,  from  the 
abftrufenefs  of  the  fubjects  they  treat  upon,  and  from 
the  revolutions  of  literary  lafte  and  opinion,  it  is  mo- 
rally certain  that  the  publication  of  them  would  not 
be  fuccefsful  in    the  prefent  age.      Mr  Cudworth's 
daughter  Damaris,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Mafliam 
of  Gates  in  Effex,  was  a  lady  of  genius  and  learning : 
fhe  had  a  great  friendfhip  for  Mr  Locke,  who  refided 
feveral  years  at  her  houfe  at  Oates,  where  he  died  in 
1704. 

CUE,  an  item  or  'uiuendo,  given  to  the  actors  on 
the  ftage  what  or  when  to  fpeak.     See  Prompter. 

CUENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sierra,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706,  but  retaken 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Xucar,  in  W.  Long,  1.  45.  N.  Lat.  40.   10. 

CUERENHERT  (Theodore  Van),  a  very  extra- 
ordinary perfon,  was  a  native  of  Amfterdam,  where 
he  was  born  in  1  ?22.  It  appears,  that  early  in  life  he 
travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  but  the  motives  of 
his  journey  are  not  afcertained.  He  was  a  man  of 
Icience,  and,  according  to  report,  a  good  poet.  The 
lifter  arts  at  firft  he  confidered  as  an  amufement  only  ^ 
-but  in  the  end  he  was,  it  feems,  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  engraving  alone  for  his  fupport.  And  though 
the  different  ftudies  in  which  he  employed  his  time 
prevented  his  attachment  to  this  profeffion  being  fo 
clo'fe  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  at  kit  the  marks 
of  genius  are  difcoverable  in  his  works.  They  are 
flight,  and  haftily  executed  with  the  graver  alone  ;  but 
in  an  open  carelefs  ftyle,  fo  as  greatly  to  refemble  de- 
ficits made  with  a  pen.  He  was  ellablifhed  at  Haer- 
lem  ;  and  there  purfuing  his  favourite  ftudies  in  litera- 
ture, he  learned  Latin,  and  was  made  fecretary  to  that 
town,  from  whence  he  was  fent  feveral  times  as  am- 
bafudor  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  whom  he  addref- 
fed  a  famous  manifefto,  which   that  prince  publifhed 
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6*erpo,  in  1 566.  Had  he  flopped  here,  it  had  been  well; 
Cuff,  but  directing  his  thoughts  into  a  different  channel,  he 
* — " — ^  undertook  an  argument  as  dangerous  as  it  was  abfurd. 
He  maintained,  that  all  religious  communications  were 
corrupted;  and  that,  without  a  iupernatural  miffion, 
accompanied  with  miracles,  no  perfon  had  a  right  to 
adminifter  in  any  religious  office :  he  therefore  pro- 
nounced that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a  Chri- 
ftian  who  would  enter  any  place  of  public  worfhip. 
This  he  not  only  advanced  in  words,  butftrove  to  mow 
the  fincerity  of  his  belief  by  practice ;  and.  for  that 
reafon  would  not  communicate  with  either  Proteftant 
or  Papift.  His  works  were  publilhed  in  three  volumes 
folio  in  1630 ;  and  though  he  was  feveral  times  im- 
prifoned,  and  at  laft  fentenced  to  banilhment,  yet  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  altered  his  fentiments.  He 
died  at  Dergoude  in  1590,  aged  68  years.  It  is  no 
fmall  addition  to  the  honour  of  this  fingular  man,  that 
he  was  the  initructor  of  that  jullly  celebrated  artifl 
Henry  Goltzius.  Cuerenhert  worked  conjointly  with 
the  Galles  and  other  artifts,  from  the  defigns  of  Mar- 
tin Hemfkerck.  The  fubjects  are  from  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  and  confi/t  chiefly  of  middling  fized 
plates  len<nhwife.  He  alfo  engraved  feveral  fubjecls 
from  Fraac.  Floris. 

CUERPO.  To  walk  in  cuerpo,  is  a  Spaniih  phrafe 
for  going  without  a  cloak;  or  without  ail  the  formali- 
ties of  a  full  drefs. 

CUFF  (Henry),  the  unfortunate  fecretary  of  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  EiTex,  was  born  at  Hinton  St 
George  in  Somerfetfhire,  about  the  year  1560,  of  a 
genteel  family,  who  were  polieifed  of  considerable  e- 
llates  in  that  county.  In  1 576,  he  was  entered  of  Tri- 
nity college  Oxford;  where  he  foon  acquired  conii- 
derable  reputation  as  a  Grecian  and  difputant.  He 
obtained  a  fellowfhip  in  the  abovementioned  college ; 
but  was  afterwards  expelled  for  fpeaking  difrefpeclful- 
ly  of  the  founder  (a).  He  was,  however,  foon  after 
admitted  of  Merton  college;  of  which,  in  15S6,  he 
was  elected  probationer,  and  in  1588  fellow.  In  this 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts.  Some  time 
after  he  was  elected  Greek  profeffor,  and  in  1594  proc- 
tor of  the  univerfity.  When  he  left  Oxford  is  uncer- 
tain ;  nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the  means  of 
his  introduction  to  the  earl  of  EiTex.  When  that  no- 
bleman was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr  Cuff 
was  appointed  his  fecretary,  and  continued  intimately 
connected  with  his  lordfhip  until  his  confinement  in 
the  tower ;  and  he  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  ad- 
vifed  thofe  violent  meafures  which  ended  in  their  mu- 
tual deftruclion.  The  earl  indeed  confeiTed  as  much 
before  his  execution,  and  charged  him  to  his  face  with 
being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes.  Mr  Cuff  was 
tried  for  high-treafon,  convicted,  and  executed  at  Ty- 
burn on  the  30th  of  March  1 60 1.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  Camden,  fpeak  of  him  in  very 
harfn  terms.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning  and 
Vol.  V. 


abilities.     He  wrote  two  boolcs ;  the  one  intitled,  The      Cujas 
Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man's  Life ;   the  other,  i 

De  Rebus  Cejiis  in  SancJo  Concilia  Nicauo.     The  firft  Cnlembaci* 
was  publilhed  after  his  death  ;  the  fecond  is  itill  in  ma-  '       " 
mufcripr. 

CUJAS  (James),  in  Latin  Cujacius,  the  beft  civi- 
lian of  his  time,  was  born  at  Touloufe,  of  obfeure  pa- 
rents, in  1520.  He  learned  polite  literature  and  hi- 
flory  ;  and  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  ancient 
laws,  which  he  taught  with  extraordinary  reputation 
zt  Touloufe,  Cahors,  Bourges,  aud  Valence,  in  Dau- 
phine.  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited 
him  to  Turin,  and  gave  him  fingular  marks  of  his  e- 
fkem.  Cujas  afterwards  refufed  very  advantageous 
oflers  from  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  was  delirous  of 
having  him  teach  at  Bologna  :  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
fix  at  Bourges,  where  he  had  a  prodigious  number  of 
fcholars  ;  whom  he  not  only  took  great  pleafure  in 
inftructing,  but  alfiiled  with  his  fubftance,  which  occa- 
lioned  his  being  called  the  The  fat  her  of  his  Scholars.  He 
died  at  Bourges  in  1590,  aged  70.  His  works  are  in 
high  efteem  among  civilians. 

CUJAVA,  a  territory  of  Great  Poland,  having  on 
the  north  the  duchy  of  Prulha,  on  the  weft  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kalifk,  on  the  fouth  thofe  of  Licici  and  Ra- 
va,  and  on  the  weft  that  of  Ploczko.  .  It  contains 
two  palatinates,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Inow- 
loez  and  Breft  ;  as  alfo  Uiadillaw,  the  capital  of  the 
diilrict. 

CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  made  of 
iron  plate,  well  hammered,  ferving  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind. 
Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  the  Ita- 
lian citore,  "  heart  ;"  becaufe  it  covers  that  part  : 
others  from  the  French  cuir,  or  the  Latin  corium, 
"  leather;"  whence  coriaceous:  becaufe  defenfive  arms- 
were  originally  made  of  leather.  The  cuiraiTewasnot 
brought  into  ufe  till  about  the  year  13C0,  though  they 
were  known  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  different  forms. 

CUIRASSIERS,  cavalry  armed  with  cuiralTes,  as 
moil  of  the  Germans  are  :  The  French  have  a  regi- 
ment of  cuiralliers  ;  but  there  have  been  none  in  th« 
Britifh  army  fince  the  revolution. 

CULDEES,  in  church-hillory,  a  fort  of  moniifh 
priells,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Ee- 
ing  remarkable  for  the  religious  exercifes  of  preaching 
and  praying,  they  were  called  by  way  of  eminence, 
cultores  Dei ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  culdees. 
They  made  choice  of  one  of  their  own  fraternity  to 
be  their  fpiritual  head,  who  was  afterwards  called  the 
Scots  bifhop. 

CULEMBACH,  a  diftrict  ormarquifate  of  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  welt 
by  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nuremberg  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  palatinate 
of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Voight- 


4.  u 


land 


(a)  The  founder  of  Trinity  college  was  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who,  it  feems,  would  often  take  a  piece  of  plate 
from  a  friend's  houfe,  and  carry  it  home  concealed  under  his  gown;  out  of  fun,  no  doubt.  Cuff,  being  mer- 
ry with  fome  of  his  acquaintance  at  another  college,  happened  to  fay,  alluding  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  ufual 
joke  abovementioned,  "  A  pox  on  this  beggarly  houfe  !  why,  our  founder  Hole  as  much  plate  as  would  build 
fuch  another."  This  piece  of  wit  was  the  caufe  of  his  expulhon.  The  heads  of  colleges  in  thofe  days  di< 
not  underftand  humour.     Anthony  Wood  was  told  this  ftory  by  Dr  Bathurlt. 
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eelembach  land  and  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.     It  is 
Culex.      about  50  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  30 

; * '  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,     It  is  full  of  forefts  and 

high  mountains  ;  the  moft  contiderable  of  the  latter  are 
thofe  of  Frichtelberg,  all  of  ihem  covered  with  pine- 
trees.  Here  are  the  iburces  of  four  large  rivers,  the 
Maine,  the  Sala,  the  Eger,  and  the  Nab.  This  mar- 
quifate  is  the  upper  part  of  the  burgraviate  of  Nu- 
remberg. 

Culembach,  a  town  of  Germany,  in.  Franconia, 
the  capital  of  the  marquifate  of  the  fame  name.  It 
has  good  fortifications,  and  is  feated  at  the  confluence 
of  two  branches  of  the  river  Maine.  It  was  pillaged 
and  burnt  by  the  Huiiites  in  1430,  and  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nuremberg  in  1573.  E.  Long.  11.  28.  N.  Lat. 

50.    T2. 

CULEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  krgeft  meafure 
of  capacity  for  things  liquid,  containing  20  amphorae, 
or  40  urnse.  It  contained  143  gallons  3  pints,  Englifh 
winc-meafure  ,  and  was  110.95  foiid  inches. 

CULEX,  the  gnat  ;  a  genus  of  infects  belonging 
to  the  order  of  diptera.  The  mouth  is  formed  by  a 
flexible  iheath,  inclofmg  briftles  pointed  like  flings. 
Plate.  CLI.  The  antennae  of  the  males  are  filiform  ;  thole  of  the 
females  feathered.  There  are  lev  en  fpecies.  Thefe 
infects,  too  well  known  by  the  fevere  punctures  they 
inflict,  and  the  itchings  thence  ariiing,  afford  a  moft 
interefting  hiftory.  Before  they  turn  to  flying  infects, 
they  have  beeninfome  manner  fifties,  under  two  dif- 
ferent forms.  You  may  obferve  in  ftagnating  waters, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  winter,  fmall  grubs 
with  their  heads  downwards,  their  hinder-parts  on  the 
fiirface  of  the  water;  from  which  part  aides  tideways 
a  kind  of  vent-hole,  or  fmall  hollow  tube  like  a  funnel, 
and  this  is  the  organ  of  refpiration.  The  head  ii> 
armed  with  hooks,  that  ferve  to  feize  on  infects  and 
bits  of  grafs  on  which  it  feeds.  On  the  fides  are  placed 
four  fmall  fins,  by  the  help  of  which  the  infect  fwims 
about,  and  dives  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  larvae  retain 
their  form  during:  a   fortnight   or  three  weeks,  after 
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which  period  they  turn  to  chryfalids.  All  the  parts 
of  the  winged  infect  are  diftinguifhable  through  the 
outward  robe  that  Lhrouds  them.  The  chryfalids  are 
rolled  up  into  fpirals.  The  fituation  and  fhape  of  the 
windpipe  is  then  altered  ;  it  confifts  of  two  tubes  near 
the  head,  which  occupy  the  place  of  the  ftigmata, 
tare  h  .  '"rich  the  winged  infect  is  one  day  to  breathe. 
Thefe  chryfalids,  cooftantly  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter in  order  to  draw  breath,  abftain  now  from  eating  : 
but  upon  the  leaft  motion  are  feen  to  unroll  themfelves, 
and  plunge  to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  little  paddles 
fituated  at  their  hinder-part.-  After  three  or  four  days 
ftrict  faffing,  thay  pafs  to  the  ftate  of  gnats.  A  mo- 
ment before,  water  was  its  element  ;  but  now,  become 
an  aerial  infect,  he  can  no  longer  exift  in  ir.  He  fwells 
his  head,  and  burfts  his  inclofure.  The  robe  he  lately 
wore  turns  to  a  (hip,  of  which  the  infect  is  the  mail 
and  fail.  If  at  the  inftant  the  gnat  difplays  his  wings 
there  arifes  a  breeze,  it  proves  to  him  a  dreadful  hur- 
ricane; the  water  geis  into  the  Ihip,  and  the  infect, 
who  is  not  yet  loofened  from  it,  finks  and  is  loft.  But 
in  calm  weather,  the  gnat  forfakes  his  dough,  dries 
kimfelf,  flies  into  the  air,  feeks  to  pump  the  alimen- 
tary juice  (  leaves,  or  the  blood  of  man  and  beafts. 
The  fling  which  our  naked  eye  difcovers,  is  but  a  tube, 


containing  five  or  fix  fpicula  of  exqnifite  minutenefs; 
lb  me  dentaicd  at  their  extremity  like  the  head  of  an 
arrow,  others  iliarp-edged  like  razors.  Thele  tpicula 
introduced  into  the  veins,  act  as  pump-fuckers,  into 
which  the  blood  afcends  by  reafon  of  the  imallncfs  of 
the  capillary  tubes.  The  infect  injects  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  liquor  into  the  wound,  by  which  the  blood  be- 
comes more  fluid,  and  is  feen  through  the  microfcope 
palling  through  thofe  fpicula.  The  animal  fwells, 
grows  red,  and  docs  not  quit  its  hold  till  it  has  gorged 
itlelf.  The  liquor  it  has  injected  caufesby  its  ferment- 
ing that  difagreeable  itching  which  we  experience; 
and  which  may  be  removed  by  volatile  alkali,  or  by 
fcratching  the  pari  newly  flung,  and  wafhing  it  with 
cold  water ;  for  later,  the  venom  ferments,  and  you 
would  only  iucreafe  the  tumor  and  the  itching.  Rub- 
bing one's  felf  at  night  with  fuller's  earth  and  water, 
leiiens  the  pain  and  inflammation.  Gnats  perform 
their  copulation  in  the  air.  The  female  depoiites  her 
eggs  on  the  water;  by  the  help  of  her  moveable  hin- 
der part  and  her  legs,  placing  them  one  by  the  fide  of 
another  in  the  form  of  a  little  boat.  Thisvelfel,  com- 
pofed  of  two  or  three  hundred  eggs,  fwims  on  the 
v  ater  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  they  are 
hatched,  if  a  itorm  arifes,  the  boats  are  funk.  Every 
month  there  is  a  fielh  progeny  of  thefe  infects.  Were 
they  not  devoured  by  fwallows,  other  birds,  and  by 
feveral  carnivorous  infects,  the  air  would  be  darkened 
by  them. 

Gnats,  however  troublefome  they  may  be,  do  not 
make  us  feel  them  fo  fcverely  as  the  mufketo-fiies  (cu- 
iex  plpiens)  do.  In  the  day-time  or  at  night  thefe  come 
into  the  houfes  ;  and  when  the  people  are  gone  to  bed  they 
begin  their  difagreeable  humming,  approach  always 
nearer  to  the  bed,  and  at  laft  fuck  up  fo  much  blood  that 
they  can  hardly  fly  away.  Their  bite  caufes  blifters  in 
people  of  a  delicate  completion .  ■  When  the  weather 
has  been  cool  for  fome  days  the  mufquetoes  difappear  ; 
but  when  it  changes  again,  and  efpecially  after  a  rain, 
they  gather  frequently  in  fuch  quantities  about  the 
houfes,  that  their  numbers  are  aftoni fifing.  In  fultry 
evenings  they  accompany  the  cattle  in  great  fwarms, 
from  the  woods  to  the  houfes  cr  to  town;  and  when 
they  are  drivenbefore  the  houfes,  thegnatsfiy  in  where- 
evcr  they  can.  In  the  greateft  heat  of  fummer,  they 
are  fo  numerous  in  fome  places,  that  the  air  feems  to 
be  quite  full  of  them,  efpecially  near  fwamps  and  ftag- 
nate  waters,  fuch  as  the  river  Morris  in  New  Jerfey. 
The  inhabitants  therefore  make  a  fire  before  their 
houfes  to  expel  thefe  difagreeable  guefts  by  the 
fm  ok  e. 

CULIACAN,  a  province  of  North  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Guadalajara.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  new  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  by  New  Bifcay  and  the 
Zacatecas,  on  the  fouth  by  Chiameflan,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  fea.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  and  has  rich 
mines. 

CULLI AGE,  a  barbarous  and  immoral  practice, 
whereby  the  lords  of  manors  anciently  aflumed  a  right 
to  the  firft  night  of  their  vailals  brides. 

CULLEN,  a  parliament-town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  fea-coaft  of  Banft-fnire.  W.  Long.  2.  12.  and 
N.  Lat.  57.  38. 

CULLODEN,  a  place  in  Scotland  within  two 
miles  of  Invernefs,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  complete 

victory 
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h  of  April 
1746.  That  day  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  began  their  march  from 
Nairn,  formed  into  five  lines  of  three  battalions  each; 
headed  by  Major-general  Kufke  on  the  left,  Lord  5em- 
pill  on  the  right,  and  Brigadier  Mordaunt  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  flanked  by  the  hone  under  the  Generals  Kawley 
and  Bland,  who  at  the  fame  time  covered  the  cannon 
on  the  right  and  left.  In  this  order  they  marched 
about  eight  miles,  when  a  detachment  of  Kingflon's 
horfe,  and  of  the  Highlanders,  having  advanced  before 
the  reft  of  the  army,  difcovered  the  van  of  the  rebels 
commanded  by  the  young  pretender.  Both  armies 
immediately  formed  in  the  order  and  numbers  fhown 
in  the  annexed  fcheme. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels  began  to 
cannonade  the  king's  army  :  but  their  artillery  being 
ill  lerved,  did  little  execution  ;  while  the  fire  from 
their  enemies  was  feverely  felt,  and  occalioned  great 
diforder.  The  rebels  then  made  a  puih  at  the  right 
of  the  royal  army,  in  order  to  draw  the  troops  for- 
ward ;  but  finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  turned 
their  whole  force  on  the  left ;  falling  chiefly  on  Bar- 
ren's and  Monro's  regiments,  where  they  attempted  to 
flank,  the  king's  front-line.  But  this  defign  affo  was 
tefeated  by  the  advancing  of  Wolfe's  regiment,  while 


in  the  mean  time  the  cannon  kept  playing  upon  them  Culiol-K. 
with  cartridge-ihot.  General  Hawley,  with  foine  High- 
landers, had  opened  a  palfage  through,  lonie  ftone- 
walls.  to  the  right  for  the  horfe  which  advanced  on 
that  fide;  while  the  horfe  on  the  king's  right  wheeled 
off  upon  their  left,  difperfed  their  body  of  reicrve,  and 
met  in  the  centre  of  their  frontline  in  their  rear; 
when  being  repulfed  in  the  front,  and  great  r 
of  them  cut  off,  the  rebels  fell  into  ve  fu. 

fion.  A  dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  cavalry 
on  their  backs  ;  however,  fome  part  of  the  foot  frill 
preferved  their  order  :  but  the  Kin'  horfe,  fi 

the  refcrve,  galloped  up  briikly,   and  falling  on 
fugitives,  did  terrible  execution.     A  tc  in- 

ftantly  took  place,  with  the  lofsof  a    : 
ed,  and  prifoners,  on  the  part  of  the  rebel;  ; 
royalifls  loft  net  above  200.    The  young  pre 
his  horfe  fnot  under  him  during  the  engagem    11  ; 
after  the  battle  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  faclor  of  L 
Lovat,  about  ten  miles  from  Invernefs,  where  he  ll 
that  night.     Next  day  he  fet  out  for  Fort-Ai 
from  whence  he  purfued  his  journey  through  wild  de- 
farts  with  great  difficulty  and  diftrefs,  till  at  lafl:  i  e 
fafely  reached  France,  as  related  under  the  article  Bri- 
tain, n°  423. 
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Ld.  Lewis  Gordon's  and  Glenbucket's, 
to  be  ready  to  fuccour,  when  needful. 
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CULM,  or  CutMus,  among  botanifts,  a  flraw  or     ordinary,  the  ordinary,  and  the  lead  fized.     r.  The  Culvertail- 
H         haulm  ;  defined  by  Linnseus  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of     culverin  extraordinary  has  54  inches  bore  ;  its  length        ed 


the  graffes,  which  elevates  the  leaves,  flower,  and 
fruit. 

This  fort  of  trunk  is  tubular  or  hollow,  and  has 
frequently  knots  or  joints  diftributed  at  proper  diftan- 
ces  through  its  whole  length.  The  leaves  are  long, 
ileek,  and  placed  either  near  .the  roots  in  great  num- 
bers, or  proceed  fingly  from  the  different  joints  of  the 
italk,  which  they  embrace  at  the  bafe,  like  a  Iheath  or 
glove. 

The  haulm  is  commonly  garnifhed  with  leaves  : 
fometimes,  however,  it  is  naked ;  that  is,  devoid  of 
leaves,  as  in  a  few  fpecies  of  cyprefs-grafs.  Mofl 
graifes  have  a  round  cylindrical  flalk  ;  in  fome  fpecies 
of  fchcenus,  fcirpus,  cyprefs-grafs,  and  others,  it  is  tri- 


angular. 


The  flalk  is  fometimes  entire,  that  is,  has  no  bran- 
ches ;  fometimes  branching,  as  in  fchcenus  aculeatus  &r 
capenfis  ;  and  not  feldom  coufifts  of  a  number  of  fcales, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles. 

Laflly,  in  a  few  graffes,  the  flalk  is  not  interrupted 


with  joints,  as  in  the 


greater 


part.     The  fpace  con- 


paffage  of 


tained  betwixt  every  two  kuots  or  joints,  is  termed  by 
botanifts  tnternodium  and  urticatus  culms. 

This  fpecies  of  trunk  often  affords  certain  marks  of 
distinction,  in  dilcriminating  the  fpecies.  Thus  in  the 
genus  eriocaulon,  the  fpecies  are  fcarce  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied  but  by  the  angles  of  the  cuhnusor  flalks.  Thefe 
in  fome  fpecies  are  in  number  5,  in  others  6,  and  in 
others  10. 

CULMIFEROUS  plants,  (from  culmus,  a  flraw 
or  haulm)  :  plants  fo  called,  which  have  a  fmooth 
jointed  flalk,  ufually  hollow,  and  wrapped  about  at 
each  joint  with  fmgle,  narrow,  {harp-pointed  leaves, 
and  the  feeds  contained  in  chaffy  hufks  ;  fuch  are  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  the  other  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral family  of  the  grasses. 

CULMINATION,  in  aftronoiny,    the 
any  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian,  or  its  greateft 
altitude  for  that  day. 

CULPRIT,  a  term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraign- 
ments, when  a  perfon  is  indicted  for  a  criminal  mat- 
ter.    See  Plea  to  Jndifhuent,  par.  n. 

CULROSS,  a  parliament  town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  river  Forth,  about  23  miles  north-weft  of  Edin- 
burgh. Here  is  a  magnificent  houfe  with  13  windows 
in  front,  built  about  the  year  1590  by  Edward  Lord 
Kinlofs,  better  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Lord  Bruce,  flain  in  the  noted  duel  between  him  and 
Sir  Edward  Sackville.  Some  poor  remains  of  the  Cif- 
tercian  abbey  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen  here,  founded  by 
Malcolm  earl  of  Fife  in  121 7.  The  church  was 
jointly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St  Serf  confeffor. 
The  revenue  at  the  diiTblution  was  768  pounds  Scots, 
belides  the  rents  paid  in  kind.  The  number  of  monks, 
excluiive  of  the  abbot,  were  nine.  W.  Long.  3.  34. 
N.  Lat.  56.  8. 

CULVERIN,  a  long  flender  piece  of  ordnance  or 
artillery,  ferving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  diftance. 
Manege  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  colubrma ; 
ethers  from  coluber,  "  fnake  ;"  either  on  account  of 


32  calibers,  or  13  feet ;  weighs  4800  pounds  ;  its  load 
above  12  pounds  ;  carries  a  fhot  51  inches  diameter, 
weighing  20  pounds  weight.  2.  The  ordinary  cul- 
verin is  12  feet  long  ;  carries  a  ball  of  17  pounds 
5  ounces  ;  caliber  5^  inches  ;  its  weight  4500  pounds. 
3.  The  culverin  of  the  leafl  fize,  has  its  diameter  5 
inches ;  is  12  feet  long  ;  weighing  about  4000  pounds  ; 
carries  a  fhot  3|  inches  diameter,  weighing  14  pounds 
9  ounces. 

CULVERTAILED,  among  fhipwrights,  fignifies 
the  fattening  or  letting  of  one  timber  into  another,  fo 
that  they  cannot  flip  out,  at  the  codings  into  the  beams 
of  a  fhip. 

CUMA,  orCoHi  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  iEolia 
in  Afia  Minor.  The  inhabitants  have  been  accufed  of 
ftupidity  for  not  laying  a  tax  upon  all  the  goods  which 
entered  their  harbour  during  300  years.  They  were 
called  Gumani. 

CUM^E,  or  Cuma  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Campa- 
nia near  Puteoli  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  and 
Cumse  of  yEolia  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Qumai.  One  of  the  Sibyls  fixed  her 
relidence  in  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  call- 
ed the  Cumean  Sibyl. 

CUMBERLAND,  Cumbria,  fo  denominated  from 
the  Cumbri  or  Britons  who  inhabited  it;  one  of  the 
mofl  northerly  counties  in  England.  It  was  formerly 
a  kingdom  extending  from  the  vallum  of  Adrian  to 
the  city  of  Dumbritton,  now  Dumbarton,  on  the  frith 
of  Clyde  in  Scotland.  At  prefent  it  is  a  county  of 
England,  which  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  one  of  the 
royal  family,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  Scot- 
land ;  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  part  of  Lanca- 
fhire  and  Weftmoreland  ;  it  borders  on  the  eaft  with 
Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  and  on  the  weft  is 
waflied  by  the  Irifli  fea.  The  length  from  north  to 
fouth  may  amount  to  55  miles,  but  the  breadth  does 
not  exceed  40.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  lakes, 
and  fountains  ;  but  none  of  its  ftreams  are  navigable. 
In  fome  places  there  are  very  high  mountains.  The 
air  is  keen  and  piercing  ou  thefe  mountains  towards 
the  north  ;  and  the  climate  is  moift,  as  in  all  hilly 
countries.  The  foil  varies  with  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try ;  being  barren  on  the  moors  and  mountains,  but 
fertile  in  the  valleys  and  level  ground  bordering  on 
the  fea.  In  general  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  fhire  are 
barren  and  defolate  ;  yet  even  the  leafl  fertile  parts 
are  rich  in  metals  and  minerals.  The  mountains  of 
Copland  abound  with  copper  :  veins  of  the  fame  metal, 
with  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  were  found  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  among  the  fells  of  Derwent; 
and  royal  mines  were  formerly  wrought  at  Kef- 
wick.  The  county  produces  great  quantities  of  coal, 
fome  lead,  abundance  of  the  mineral  earth  called 
black-lead,  feveral  mines  of  lapis  calaminaris  ;  and  an 
inconfiderable  pear-fifhery  on  the  coaft  near  Raven- 
glafs. 

Cumberland  (Richard),  a  very  learned  Englifh 
divine  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  fon 


the  length  and  flendernefs  of  the  piece  or  of  the  rava-     of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 

»es  it  makes.  In  1672,  he  publifhed  his  excellent  Treatife  of  the 

There  are  three  kinds  of  culverius,  viz.  the  extra-     Laws  of  Nature;  and  in  1686,  An  Effay  toward  the 
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Cuminum  Jewifh  Weights  and  Meafures.  After  the  revolution 
II  he  was  nominated  by  king  William  to  the  biihopric 
Cumculus.  of  Peterborough,  without  the  leafl  folicitation  on  his 
part.  He  purfued__his  ftudies  to  the  lad  ;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  clearing  up  feveral  difficul- 
ties in  hiflory,  chronology,  and  philofophy.  After 
the  age  83,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Coptic  language,  of  which  he  made  himfelf  mafter. 
He  was  as  remarkable  for  humility  of  mind,  benevo- 
lence of  temper,  and  innocence  of  life,  as  for  his  exten- 
live  learning.     He  died  in  1 718. 

CUMINUM,  cumin  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 
U'/iibsllatte.  The  fruit  is  ovate  and  ftriated  ;  there  are 
four  partial  umbels,  and  the  involucra  arequadrifid. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  cyminum.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  perifhing  foon  after  the  feed  is  ripe.  It 
rifes  o  or  10  inches  high  in  the  warm  countries  where 
it  is  cultivated  ;  but  feldom  rifes  above  four  in  Bri- 
tain. It  has  fcmetimes  flowered  very  well  here 
but  never  brings  its  feeds  to  perfection.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  long  narrow  fegments,  like  thofe  of 
fennel,  but  much  fmaller  :  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
and  generally  turned  backward  at  their  extremity  :  the 
flowers  grow  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  : 
they  are  compofed  of  five  unequal  petals,  of  a  pale 
bluifh  colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long,  channel- 
led, aromatic  feeds.  The  plant  is  propagated  for  fale 
in  the  ifland  of  Malta.  In  Britain  the  feeds  mull 
be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  very  mode- 
rate hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  plants.  Thefe,  after, 
having  been  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  good 
earth,  preferving  the  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  will 
flower  pretty  well,  and  may  perhaps  even  perfect  a  few 
feeds  in  warm  feafons.  Thefe  feeds  have  a  bitterifh 
warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not 
of  the  moft  agreeable  kind.  They  are  accounted 
good  carminatives  ;  but  not  very  often  made  ufe  of. 
An  efleutial  oil  of  them  is  kept  in  the  mops, 

CUNiEUS  (Peter),  born  in  Zealand,  in  1586,  was 
diftinguiftied  by  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  langua- 
ges, and  his  fkil)  in  the  JewiCi  antiquities.  He  alfo 
ftudied  law,  which  he  taught  at  Leyden,  in  161  y; 
and  read  politics  there  till  his  death,  in  1638.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treadle,  in  Latin,  on  the  republic 
of  the  Hebrews. 

CUNEIFOR.M,  in  general  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  refembles  a  wedge. 

Cuneiform- Bone,  in  anatomy,  the  feventh  bone  of 
the  cranium,  called  alfo  os  bafdare,  and  os  fyhenoides. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  16. 

CUNEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  infantry 
drawn  up  in  form  of  a  wedge,  the  better  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  ranks. 

CUNICULUS,  in  zoology,     SeeLEPUs. 

Cuniculus,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  in 
diflinclion  from  puteus,  to  exprefs  the  feveral  forts  of 
paflages  and  cuts  in  thefe  fubterranean  works.  The 
cuniculi  are  thofe  direct  paflages  in  mines  where  they 
walk  on  horizontally  ;  but  the  putei  are  the  perpen- 
dicular cuts  or  defcents.  The  miners  in  Germany  call 
ihefe  by  the  name  ft  0 lien,  fchachts  ;  the  the  firft  word 


expreffing  the  horizontal,  and  the  fecond  the  perpen-     Cunila 
dicular  cuts. 

CUNILA,  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  monogynia  Cnn»»ft»g- 
order,  belonging  to   the  monandria  clafs  of   plants  ;  .    ham- 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  42d  or-  '      v~"~ 
der,  Verilc'dlatce.      The    corolla  is  ringent,  with   its 
upper  lip  ere&  and  plane  ;   there  are  two  filaments, 
caftrated,  or  wanting  antherae  ;  the  feeds  are  four. 
There  are  threefpecies,  none  of  which  has  any  remark- 
able property. 

CUNINA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  who  had  the 
care  of  little  children. 

CUNITZ  (Mary),  one  of  the greatefl  geniufes  in 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  in  Silelia.  She  learned 
languages  with  amazing  facility  ;  and  underftood  Po- 
liih,  German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. She  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  feiences  with 
equal  eafe  :  ihe  was  fkilled  in  hiflory,  phylic,  poetry, 
painting,  mufic,  and  playing  upon  inflruments  ;  and 
yet  thefe  were  only  an  amufement.  She  more  parti- 
cularly applied  herfelf  to  the  mathematics,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  aftronomy,  which  lhe  made  her  principal  ftudy, 
and  was  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  moft  able  aftro- 
nomers  of  her  time.  Her  Aftronomical  Tables  ac- 
quired her  a  prodigious  reputation  :  me  printed  them 
in  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  III.  She  married  Elias  de  Lewin, 
M.  D.  ;  and  died  at  Piftehen,  in  1664. 

CUNNINGHAM,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  in 
Scotland ;  and  one  of  the  three  into  which  the  {hire  of 
Air  is  fubdivided.  It  lies  north-eaft  of  Kyle.  Its. 
chief  town  is  Irvin. 

Cunningham  (Alexander),  author  of  a  Hif- 
tory  of  Great  Britain  from  the  revolution  to  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  George  I.  was  born  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land about  the  year  1654,  in  the  regency  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  His  father  was  minifter  at  Ettrick, 
in  the  prefbytery  and  ihire  of  Selkirk.  He  was 
educated,  as  was  the  cuftom  among  the  Scottifh 
prefbyterian  gentlemen  of  thofe  times,  in  Hol- 
land ;  where  he  imbibed  his  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  lived  much  with  the  Englifli  and  Scots. 
refugees  at  the  Hague  before  the  revolution  ;  par- 
ticularly with  the  carls  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland. 
He  came  over  to  England  with  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  many 
leading  men  among  the  whig  party,  that  is,  the 
friends  and  abettors  of  king  William  and  the  re- 
volution. He  was  employed  at  different  times,  in  the- 
character  of  a  travelling  companion  or  tutor;  firft,  to 
the  earl  of  Hyndford,  and  his  brother  Mr  William  Car- 
michael,  folicitor  general,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
for  Scotland  ;  fecondly,  with  the  lord  Lome,  after- 
wards fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  John  duke  of 
Argyle  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  lord  vifcount  Lonfdale. 
In  his  travels,  we  find  him,  at  the  German  courts, 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  Mr  Jofeph  Addifon, 
whofe  virtues  he  celebrates,  and  whofe  fortune,  like 
that  of  our  author,  compelled  him  to. 

"  — become  for  hire, 

"  A  traveling  tutor  to  a  fquire." 

Lord  Lome,  at  the  fame  time  was  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr  Cunningham,  though  not  ftventeen  years  of  age,, 
was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  which  his  father,  the  earl 
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Cunning-  of  Argylc,  hadraifed  for  his  majefty's  Service  in  Flan- 
ham,  ders.  Mr  Cunningham's  connection  with  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  maintain- 
ing an  intimacy  as  long  as  he  lived,  together  with  the 
opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  learning,  in  his  travels, 
what  may  be  called  military  geography,  naturally  tend- 
ed to  qualify  him  for  writing  intelligibly  on  military 
affairs. 

Mr  Cunningham,  both  when  he  travelled  with  the 
noblemen  abovementioned,  and  on  other  occallons, 
was  employed  by  the  Englilh  ministry  in  tranfmitting 
fecret  intelligence  to  them  on  the  molt  important  Sub- 
jects. He  was  alfo,  on  fundry  occafions,  employed 
by  the  generals  of  the  confederate  armies,  to  carry  in- 
telligence, and  to  make  representations  to  the  court  of 
Britain.  In  Carflares's  State-papers,  published  by  Dr 
Macormick  principal  of  the  united  college  of  St  An- 
drew's in  1774,  there  are  two  letters  from  our  author, 
dated  Paris  the  22d  and  26th  of  Anguft  \loi,  giving 
an  account  of  his  conferences  with  the  marquis  de 
Torcy,  the  French  minifter,  relative  to  the  Scots 
trade  with  France.  This  commercial  negociatiou, 
from  the  tenor  of  Cunningham's  letters  compared 
with  his  hiftory,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  often- 
lible  object  of  his  attention;  for  he  fent  an  exact  ac- 
count to  king  William,  with  whom  he  was  perfonally 
acquainted,  of  the  military  preparations  throughout 
all  France. 

Mr  Cunningham's  political  friends,  Argyle,  Sun- 
derland, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  &c.  on  the  acceflion  of 
George  I.  fent  him  as  Britiih  envoy  to  the  republic  of 
Venice.  Ke  arrived  in  that  city  in  171 5;  and  con- 
tinued there,  in  the  character  of  reftdent,  till  the  year 
1720,  when  he  returned  again  to  London.  He  lived 
many  years  after,  which  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  paf- 
fed  in  a  ftudious  retirement.  In  1735,  he  was  vilited 
in  London  by  lord  Hyndford,  by  the  direction  of  his 
lord  Ship's  father,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  when 
he  appeared  to  be  very  old.  He  feems  to  have  lived 
about  two  years  after ;  for  the  body  of  an  Alexander 
Cunningham  lies  interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of  St 
Martin's  church,  who  died  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  15th  day  of  May  1737;  ana  who  was  pro- 
bably the  fame  perfon. 

His  "  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolu- 
tion in  1688  to  the  acceflion  of  George  I."  was  pub- 
li.hed  in  two  volumes  4to,  in  1787.  It  was  written 
by  Mr  Cunningham  in  Latin,  but  was  translated  into 
Ehgliffi  by  the  reverend  William  Thomfon,  L.  L.  D. 
The  original  manufcript  came  into  the  pofiefllon  of  the 
reverend  Dr  Hollingberry,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter, 
fome  of  whofe  relations  had  been  connected  with  the 
author.  He  communicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
and  to  the  reverend  Dr  Douglas  now  biiliop  of  Car- 
liile,  both  of  whom  recommended  the  publication. 
In  a  ihort  preface  to  the  work,  the  archdeacon  fays, 
"■  My  firft  defign  was  to  have  produced  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;  but  knowing  how  few  are  fufficienfly  learned 
to  underhand,  and  how  many  are  inrilpoSed  to  read 
two  quarto  volumes  in  Latin,  however  interefting  and 
entertaining  the  Subject  may  be,  I  altered  my  purpofe, 
and  intended  to  have  fent  it  into  the  world  in  a  tranS- 
lation.  A  nervous  fever  depriving  me  of  the  power, 
defeated  the  fch erne."  But  he  afterwards  transferred 
the   undertaking  to  Dr  Thomfon  ;  and  Dr  Holling- 
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berry  obferves,  that  Dr  Thomfon  "has  expreffed  the  t'unning- 
fenfc  of  the  author  v\  ith  fidelity."    The  work  was  un-       nam 
doubtedly  well  deferving  of  publication.    It  contains     ,    H 
the  hiftory  of  a  very  interefting  period,  written  by  a    (-u°oce" 
man  who  had  a  considerable   degree  of  authentic  in-  ^      „  '  -■ 
formation,  and  his  book  contains  many  curious  parti- 
culars,  not  to  be  found  in  other  hiitories.     His  cha- 
racters are  often  drawn  with  judgment  and  impartiali- 
ty :  at  other  times  they  are  fomewhat  tinctured  with 
prejudice.     This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpect 
to    bifhop  Burnet,    againft  whom   he  appears  to  have 
conceived  a  ftreng  perfonal  diflike.     But  he  was  ma- 
nifeftly  a  very  attentive  obferver  cf  the  transactions 
of  his   own    time;  his  work  contain.,  many  juft  poli- 
tical remarks  ;   and  the  facts  which  he  relates  are  ex- 
hibited  with  great    perfpicuiry   and  often  with   much 
animation.     "I  hroughout  his  book  he  frequently  inter- 
fperfes  fome  account  cf  the  literature,  and  of  the  nioft 
eminent  perfons  of  the  age  concerning  which  he  writes  ; 
and  he  has  alfo  adorned  his  work  with  many  allufions 
to  the  daffies  and  to  ancient  hiftory. 

Alexander  Cunningham,  the  author  of  the  hiftory 
of  '-rear  Britain,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
pc  "  -n  whith  Alexander  Cunningham  who  published  an 
edict'  i  of  Horace  at  the  Hague,  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
in  r  /?.<■,  which  is  highly  efbeemed.  But  from  the 
beft  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  they  were 
certainly  different  perfons;  though  they  were  both  of 
the  fame  name,  lived  at  the  fame  time,  had  both  been 
travelling  tutors,  were  both  laid  to  have  been  eminent 
for  their  Skill  at  the  game  of  chefs,  and  both  lived  to 
a  very  advanced*  age.  The  editor  of  Horace  is  gene- 
rally fa:''!  rorave  died  in  Holland,  where~he  taught  both 
the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  where  he  had  collected 
a  Vtery  large  library,  which  was  fold  in  that  country. 
CtTNUSj  in  anatomy,  the  pudtnditm  muliebre,  or 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  genitals  of  a  woman,  including 
the  labia  p    lei  di  and  fnons  veneris. 

CU N OCEPHALI,in  my  thology,  (from «.vui«  dog." 
and  xe««A»,  "head/"),  a  kind  of  baboons,  or  animals 
with  heads  like  thofe  of  dogs,  which  were  wonder- 
fully endowed,  and  w  ere  preferved  with  great  veneration 
by  the  Egyptians  in  many  cf  their  temples.  It  is 
related  that  by  their  afliftance  the  Egyptians  found 
out  the  particular  periods  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and 
that  one  half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried,  while 
the  other  half  furvived  ;  and  that  they  could  read  and 
write.  This  ft  range  hiftory,  Dr  Bryant  imagines,  re- 
lates to  the  pritfts  of  Eygypt,  ftyled  cahen,  to  the  no- 
vices m  their  temples,  and  to  the  examinations  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo,  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  priefthood.  The  Egyptian  colleges 
were  fituated  upon  rocks  or  hills,  called  caph,  and  from 
their  confecration  to  the  fun,  capk-el:  whence  the 
Greeks  deduced  x£<faA»,  and  from  cahen-caph-el  they 
formed  jtwoxs^axoc  So  that  cahen-caph-el  was  fome  roy- 
al feminary  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  drafted  novi- 
ces to  Supply  their  colleges  and  temples.  By  this  e- 
tymology  he  explains  the  above  hiftory.  The  death 
ofone  part,  while  the  other  Survived,  denoted  the  re- 
gular Succeflion  of  the  Egyptian  priefthood.  The  cu- 
nocephali  are  alfo  Sound  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Thefe  and  the  acephali  were  thus  denomi- 
nated from  their  place  of  refldence  and  frcm  their 
worfhip. 
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CUNODONTES,  a  people  mentioned  by  Solinus 
and  Ifidorus,  and  by  them  iuppofed  to  have  die  teeth 
of  dogs.  They  were  probably  denominated,  fays  Dr 
Bryant,  from  the  object  of  their  worlhip,  the  deity 
Chan-Adon,  which  the  Greeks  expreffed  KiWay,  and 
thence  called  his  votaries  Cuuodo/ites. 

CUNONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doabtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ;  the 
calyx  pentapbylloas  ;  the  ccpfule  bilocuhr,  accumi- 
nared,  polyfpermous  ;  the  ftyles  longer  than  the  flower, 

CUOGGLO,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  {tone 
much  ufed  by  the  Venetians  inglafs-makhig,  and  found 
in  the  river  Feiino.  It  is  a  fmali  (tone  of  an  impure 
white,  of  a  mattery  texture,  and  is  of  the  iliape  of  a 
pebble. 

CUP,  a  veffel  of  capacity  of  various  forms  and  ma- 
terials, chiefly  to  drink  out  of.  hi  the  Ephcm.  Ger- 
man, we  have  a  dcfcnptioR  of  a  cup  made  of  a  com- 
mon pepper-corn  by  Ofwald  Nerlinger,  which  holds 
1 200  other  ivory  cups,  having  each  its  feveral  handle, 
all  gilt  on  the  edges  ;•  with  room  for  400  more. 

Cup,  in  botany.     che  Calv.x. 

Cvp-Ga::s,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a  very  lingular  kind  of  galls  found  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  and  feme  other  trees.  They  are 
of  the  figure  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glafs  without  its 
foot,  being  regular  cones  adhering  by  their  point  or 
apex  to  the  leaf;  and  the  top  or  broad  part  is  hollow- 
ed a  little  way,  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  drinking-glafs 
with  a  cover,  which  was  made  fo  fmall  as  not  to  clofe 
it  at  the  mouth,  but  fall  a  little  way  into  it.  This  co^ 
ver  is  flat,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  very  fmall  protu- 
berance, relembling  the  nipple  of  a  woman's  bread. 
This  is  of  a  pale  green,  as  is  aifo  the  whole  of  the  gal;, 
excepting  only  its  rim  that  runs  round  the  top  :  this  is 
of  a  fcar-iet  colour,  and  that  very  beautiful.  Betides 
this  fpecies  of  gall,  the  oak  leaves  furniih  us  with  fe- 
veral others,  fome  of  which  are  oblong,  fome  round, 
and  others  flatted  ;  thefe  are  of  various  ftzes,  and  ap- 
pear on  the  leaves  at  various  feafons  of  the  year. 
They  all  contain  the  worm  of  fome  fmall  fly  ;  and  this 
creature  paffes  all  its  changes  in  this  its  habitation,  be- 
in-T  fometimes  found  in  the  worm,  fometimes  in  the 
nymph,  and  fometimes  in  the  fly-ftate,  in  the  cavity 
of  it. 

CUPANIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  adelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  58th 
order,  Tricocca.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  triphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  pentapetalous  ;  the  ftamina  five.  The  calyx 
©f  the  female  triphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous  ;  the 
flyle  trifid  ;  and  a  pair  of  feeds.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  America,  and  which  pofTefTes  no 
remarkable  property. 

CUPEL,  in  metallurgy,  a  fmall  veffel  which  abforbs 
metallic  bodies  when  changed  by  fire  into  a  fluid  fco- 
ria  ;  but  retains  them  as  long  as  they  continue  in  their 
metallic  ftate.  One  of  the  moft  proper  materials  for 
making  a  veffel  of  this  kind  is  the  afhes  of  animal 
bones  ;  there  is  fcarccly  any  other  fubftance  which  fo 
flrongly  refills  ver  ^nt  fire,  which  fo  readily  im- 
bibes metallic  fconse,  and  which  is  fo  little  difpofed  to 
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be  vitrified  by  them.     In  want  of  thefe,  fome  make     Cupel, 
ufe  of  vegetable  afhes,  freed  by  boiling  in  water  from    Cupella 
their  faline  matter,  which  would  caufe  them  melt  in      tio"- 
the  Are.  v      v 

The  bones,  burnt  to  perfect  whitenefs,  fo  as  that  no 
particle  of  coaly  or  inflammable  matter  may  remain 
in  them,  and  well  walked  from  filth,  are  ground  into 
moderately  fine  powder  ;  which,  in  order  to  its  being 
formed  into  cupels,  is  moifieneri  with  juli  as  nuch  wa- 
ter as  is  fufneient  to  make  it  hold  together  whes 
ftrongly  preffed  between  the  fingers  j  fome  direct,  ghw 
tinous  liquids,  as  whites  of  eggs  or  gum-water,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  powder  a  greater  tenlcity  ;  but  the  in- 
flammable matter,  however  fmali  in  quantity,  whick 
accompanies  thefe  fluids,  and  cannot  be  ealily  burnt 
out  from  the  internal  part  of  the  mafs,  is  apt  to  revive 
a  part  of  the  metallic  fcoria  that  has  been  abforbed, 
and  to  occallon  the  veffel  to  burfl  or  crack.  The  cu- 
pel is  formed  in  a  brafs  ring,  from  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  not  quite  fo  deep, 
placed  upon  fome  i'mooth  fu'pport  :  the  ring  being  fil- 
ed with  moiflened  powder,  which  is  preffed  clofe  with 
the  fingers  ;  a  round-faced  peflle,  called  a  wtatA,  is 
ftruck  down  into  it  with  a  few  blows  of  a  mallet,  by 
which  the  mafs  is  made  to  cohere,  and  rendered  fuf- 
ficiently  compel,  and  a  mallow  cavity  formed  in  the 
middle  :  the  figure  of  the  cavity  is  nearly  that  of  a 
fphere,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  metal  melted  in  it 
may  run  together  into  one  bead.  To  make  the  ca- 
vity the  fmoother,  a  little  of  the  fame  kind  of  afhes 
levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  not  moiilen- 
ed,  is  commonly  fprinkled  on  the  fnrface,  through  a 
fmall  fine  iieve  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  monk 
again  ftruck  down  upon  it.  The  ring  or  mould  is 
a  little  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top  ;  fo  that  by 
preiling  it  down  on  fome  of  the  dry  powder  fpread  up- 
on a  table,  the  cupel  is  loofencd,  and  forced  upwards 
a  little  ;  after  which  it  is  eafiiy  puihed  out  with  the 
finger,  and  is  then  fet  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  free  from 
duff. 

CUPELLATION,  the  aft  of  refining  gold  or  fi- 
ver by  means  of  a  cupel.  For  this  purpofe  another 
veffel,  called  a  muffle,  is  made  ufe  of,  within  which  one 
or  more  cupels  are  placed.  The  muffle  is  placed  upon 
a  grate  in  a  proper  furnace,  with  its  mouth  facing  the 
door,  and  as  clofe  to  it  as  may  be.  The  furnace  be- 
ing filled  up  with  fuel,  fome  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown 
on  the  top,  and  what  fuel  is  afterwards  neceffary  is 
fupplied  through  a  door  above.  The  cupels  are  fet  in 
the  muffle  ;  and  being  gradually  heated  by  the  fuccef- 
iive  kindling  of  the  fuel,  they  are  kept  red-hot  for 
fome  time,  that  the  moifture  which  they  ftrongly  re- 
tain may  be  completely  diffipated  :  for  if  any  vapours 
fhould  iffue  from  them  after  the  metal  is  put  in,  they 
would  occafion  it  to  fputter,  and  a  part  of  it  to  be 
thrown  off  in  little  drops.  In  the  fides  of  the  muffle 
are  fome  perpendicular  flits,  with  a  knob  over  the  top 
of  each,  to  prevent  any  fmall  pieces  of  coals  or  afhes 
from  falling  in.  The  door,  or  fome  apertures  made  in 
it  being  kept  open,  for  the  inflection  of  the  cupels, 
freih  air  enters  into  the  muffle,  and  paffes  off  through  ' 
thefe  flits :  by  laying  fome  burning  charcoal  on  an  iron 
plate  before  the  door,  the  air  is  heated  before  its 
admiiJion  ;  and  by  removing  the  charcoal  or  fupply 
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-feupelk-  ing  more,  the  heat  in  the  cavity  of  the  muffle  may  be 
tion.  foinewhat  diminifhed  or  increafed  more  fpeedily  than 
can  be  effected  by  fupprefling  or  exciting  the  lire  in 
the  furnace  on  the  outiide  of  the  muffle.  The  renew- 
al of  the  air  alfo  is  neceffary  for  promoting  the  fcori- 
fication  of  the  lead. 

The  cupel  being  of  a  full  red  heat,  the  lead  caft  in- 
to a  fmoorh  bullet,  that  it  may  not  fcratch  or  injure 
the  furface,  is  laid  lightly  in  the  cavity  :  it  immediate- 
ly melts  ;  and  then  the  gold  or  iilver  to  be  cupelled 
are  cautioufly  introduced  either  by  means  of  a  fmall 
iron  ladle  or  by  wrapping  them  in  paper,  and  drop- 
ping them  on  the  lead  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  The 
quantity  of  lead  mould  be  at  kail  three  or  four  times 
that  of  the  fine  metal :  but  when  gold  is  very  impure, 
it  requires  10  or  12  times  its  quantity  of  lead  for  cu- 
pellation.  It  is  reckoned  that  copper  requires  for  its 
icorification  about  10  times  its  weight  of  lead  ;  that 
when  copper  and  gold  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
the  copper  is  fo  much  defended  by  the  gold  as  not  to 
be  feparable  with  lefs  than  20  times  its  weight  of  lead  ; 
and  that  when  copper  is  in  very  fmall  proportion,  as 
a  20th  or  30th  part  of  the  gold  or  filver,  upwards  of 
60  parts  of  lead  are  necelTary  for  one  of  the  copper. 
The  cupel  muft  always  weigh  at  leaft  half  as  much  as 
the  lead  and  copper  ;'  for  otherwife  it  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  receiving  half  the  fcoria  :  there  is  little  dan- 
ger, however,  of  cupels  being  made  too  fmall  for  the 
quantity  of  a  gold  allay. 

The  mixture  being  brought  into  thin  fufion,  the 
heat  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  appearances  ; 
and  in  this  coniifts  the  principal  nicety  in  the  opera- 
tion. If  a  various  coloured  fkin  rifes  to  the  top,  which 
liquefying,  runs  off  to  the  fides,  and  is  there  abforbed 
by  the  cupel,  viiibly  ftaining  the  parts  it  enters  ;  if  a 
freih  fcoria  continually  fucceeds,  and  is  abforbed  near- 
ly as  fall;  as  it  is  formed,  only  a  fine  circle  of  it  re- 
maining round  the  edge  of  the  metal;  if  the  lead  ap- 
pears in  gentle  motion,  and  throws  up  a  fume  a  little 
way  from  its  furface  ;  the  fire  is  of  the  proper  degree, 
and  the  procefs  goes  on  fuccefsfully. 

Such  a  fiery  brightnefs  of  the  cupel  as  prevents  its 
colour  from  being  diftinguifhed,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  lead  riling  up  almoft  to  the  arch  of  the  muffle,  are 
marks  of  too  ftrong  a  heat :  though  it  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  elevation  of  the  fumes  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  ;  for  if  the  heat 
.greatly  exceeds  the  due  limits,  both  the  fumes  and 
ebullition  will  entirely  ceafe.  In  thefe  circumftances 
the  fire  muft  neceflarily  be  diminhhed  :  for  while  the 
lead  boils  and  fmokes  vehemently,  its  fumes  are  apt  to 
carry  off  fome  part  of  the  gold  ;  the  cupel  is  liable  to 
crack  from  thehafty  abforption  of  the  fcoria,  and  part 
of  the  gold  and  filver  is  divided  into  globules,  which 
lying  difcontinued  on  the  cupel  after  the  procefs  is  fi- 
nilhed,  cannot  ealily  be  collected  :  if  there  is  no  ebul- 
lution  or  fumes,  the  fcorification  does  not  appear  to  go 
on.  Too  weak  a  heat  is  known  by  the  dull  rednefs 
■of  the  cupel  ;  by  the  fume  not  rifing  from  the  furface 
of  the  lead ;  and  the  fcoria  like  bright  drops  in  languid 
motion,  or  accumulated,  or  growing  confiftent  all  over 
the  metal.  The  form  of  the  furface  affords  alfo  an 
■ufeful  mark  of  the  degree  of  heat;  the  ftronger  the 
fire,  the  more  convex  is  the  furface  ;  and  the  weaker, 
*he  more  flat  :  in  this  point,  however,  regard  'muft  be 
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had  to  the  quantity  of  metal  ;  a  large  quantity  being  Cupelling 
always  flatter  than  a  fmall  one  in  an  equal  fire.  || 

Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  the  fire  muft  be  in-  Cupreous, 
created  ;    for  greateit  part  of  the  fufible   metal  lead  V  -v— 
being  now  worked  oft,  the  gold  and  filver  will  not 
continue  melted  in  the  heat  that  was  fufficient  before. 
As   the  laft  remains  of  the  lead  are  feparatino-,  the 
rainbow  colours  on  the  furface   become   more  vivid 
lid    variouily  interfeel  one  another  with  quick  mo- 
iens.     Soon  after,  difappearing  all  at  once,  a  fudden 
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luminous  brightnefs  of  the  button  of  gold  and  iilver 
fhc-.vs  the  procefs  to  be  finifhed.  The  cupel  is  then 
drawn  forwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  ; 
and  the  button,  as  foon  as  grown  fully  folid,  taken 
out. 

CUPELLING  furnace.     See  Cupelling  Furnace. 

CUPID,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  god  of  love. 
There  feem  to  have  been  two  Cupids ;  one  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  whofe  delight  it  was  to 
raife  fentiments  of  love  and  virtue;  and  the  other 
the  fon  of  Mars  and  the  fame  goddefs,"  who  in- 
fpked  bale  and  impure  deiires.  1  he  firft  of  thefe, 
called  Eros,  or  true  love,  bore  golden  arrows,  which 
caafed  real  joy,  and  a  virtuous  aftedtion;  the  other, 
called  inferos,  had  leaden  arrows  that  raifed  a  paflion 
founded  only  on  defire,  which  ended  in  fatiety  and 
difgaft.  Cupid  was  always  drawn  with  wings,  to  re- 
prelent  his  inconitancy  ;  and  naked,  to  lhow  that  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own.  He  was  painted  blind,  to  de- 
note that  love  fees  no  fault  in  the  objecl  beloved  ;  and 
with  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  to  fhow  his  power 
over  the  mind.  Sometimes  he  is  placed  between 
Hercules  and  Mercury,  to  fhow  the  prevalence  of  elo- 
quence and  valour  in  love  ;  and  at  others  is  placed 
near  Fortune,  to  fignify  that  the  fuccefs  of  lovers  de- 
pends en  that  inconftant  goddefs.  Sometimes  he  is  re- 
prefenteci  with  an  helmet  on  his  head  and  a.fpear  on 
his  moulder,  to  fignify  that  love  difarms  the  fierceft 
men ;  he  rides  upon  the  backs  of  panthers  and  lions, 
and  ufes  their  manes  for  a  bridle,  to  denote  that  love 
tames  themoft  favage  beafts.  He  is  likewife  pictured 
riding  upon  a  dolphin,  to  fignify  that  his  empire  ex- 
tends over  the  fea  no  lefs  than  the  land. 

CUPOLA,  in  architecture,  a  fpherical  vault,  or  the 
round  top  of  a  dome  of  a  church,  in  the  form  of  a 
cup  inverted. 

CUPPING,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  applying 
cupping-glafles  for  the  difcharge  of  blood  and  other 
humours  by  the  fkin.     See  Surgery. 

CUPRESSUS,  the  cypress-tree  :  A  genus  ofthe 
monaddphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in*the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
51ft  order,  Conifera.  The  male  calyx  is  a  fcaleof  the 
catkin  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  theanthersearefour,  feflilc, 
and  without  filaments.  Thecalyxof  thefemaleisa  fcale 
of  the  ftrobilus,  and  uniflorus  ;  inftead  of  ftyles  there 
are  hollow  dots  ;  the  fruit  is  an  angulated  nut.  There 
are  fix  fpecies  ;  the  moft  remarkable  arethe  following  : 
I.  The  fempervirens,  with  an  upright  ftraight  ftem, 
cloftly  branching  all  around,  almoft  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  into  numerous  quadrangular  branches  ;  rifing 
in  the  different  varieties  from  15  to  40  or  50  feet  in 
height,  and  very  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall,  narrow, 
erect  evergreen  leaves,  placed  imbricatim  ;  and  flowers 
and  fruit  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.      2.    The 
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enpr;ffus,  tkyoidfiS,  or  evergreen  America:!  cyprefs,  commonly 
Cuprum,  called  white  cedar,  hath.  pright  Item,  branchiag 
oat  into  numerous  two  edged  branches,  riling  20  or  30 
feet  high,  ornamented  with  flat  ever-green  leayes  im- 
bricated like  arbor  vits,  and  Small  blue  cones  the  Size 
of  juniper-berries.  3.  The  dilticha,  or  deciduous 
American  cyprefs,  hath  an  erect  trunk,  retaining  a 
large  bulk,  branching  wide  and  regular  ;  grows  50  or 
60  feet  high,  fully  garniihed  with  fmatl,  fpreading 
deciduous  leaves,  arranged  distichous,  or  along  two 
fides  of  the  tranches.  All  thefe  Species  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  and  will  fometimes  alio  grow  from  cut- 
tings ;  but  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  prove  the-hand- 
fomeft  plants.  The  feeds  are  procured  in  their  cones 
from  the  feedfmen,  and  by  expofing  them  to  a  mo- 
derate heat,  they  readily  open,  and  difcharge  the 
feeds  freely.  The  feafon  for  fowing  them  is  any  time 
in  March  ;  and  they  grow  freely  on  a  bed  or  border  of 
common  light  earth  :  efpecially  the  firft  and  third 
fpecies.  The  ground  mutt  then  be  dug,  well  broken, 
and  raked  fmooth,  then  drawing  an  inch  of  earth 
evenly  from  off  the  furface  into  the  alley,  fow  the  feeds 
moderately  thick,  and  directly  fift  the  earth  over  them, 
half  an  inch  deep.  If  in  April  and  May  the  weather 
proves  warm  and  dry,  a  very  moderate  watering  will 
now  and  then  be  neceflary,  and  the  plants  will  rife  in 
fix  or  eight  weeks.  During  the  fummer  they  mult  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  they  mult 
be  gently  watered  twice  a-week.  In  winter  they  muft 
be  occasionally  Sheltered  with  mats  in  the  time  of  hard 
froft.  In  two  years  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting 
from  the  feed-bed,  when  they  may  be  fet  in  nurfery- 
rows  two  feet  afunder  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  they 
will  be  fit  for  the  (hrubbery. 

The  wood  of  the  firSt  fpecies  is  faid  to  relift  worms, 
moths,  and  putrefaction,  and  to  laft  many  centuries. 
The  coffins  in  which  the  Athenians  were  wont  to  bury 
their  heroes  were  made,  fays  Thucydides,  of  this 
wood  ;  as  were  likewife  the  chefts  containing  the  E- 
gyptian  mummies.  The  doors  of  St  Peter's  church 
at  Rome  wereoriginally  of  the  fame  materials.  Thefe, 
after  lafting  upwards  of  600  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  did  not  difcover  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  corrup- 
tion, were  removed  by  order  of  pope  Eugenius  IV. 
and  gates  of  brafs  fubftituted  in  their  place.  The 
fame  tree  is  by  many  eminent  authors  recommended 
as  improving  and  meliorating  the  air  by  its  balfamic 
and  aromatic  exhalations ;  upon  which  account  many 
ancient  pivyficians  of  the  eaStern  countries  ufed  to  fend 
their  patients  who  were  troubled  with  weak  lungs  to 
the  illand  of  Candia,  where  thefe  trees  grew  in  great 
abundance  ;  and  where,  from  the  falubrious  air  alone, 
very  few  failed  of  a  perfect  cure.  In  the  fame  ifland, 
fays  Miller,  the  cyprefs  trees  were  fo  lucrative  a  com- 
modity, that  the  plantations  were  called  dos  filia  ;  the 
felling  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a  daughter's 
portion.  Cyprefs,  fays  Mr  Pococke,  is  the  only  tree 
that  grows  towards  the  top  of  mount  Lebanon,  and 
being  nipped  by  the  cold,  grows  like  a  fmall  oak. 
Noah's  ark  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  made 
of  this  kind  of  wood. 

CUPRUM     Ammoniacale.     See  Chemistry, 
N"°  1034.    This  preparation  is  recommended  in  fome 
kinds  of  fpafmodic  difcafes,  given  in  the  dofe  of  one 
or  two  grains. 
Vol.  V. 
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CUPRUM,  or  Copper.     See  Corr-Er,. 
CUR.ACOA,  or  CuKA^so^v,  one  of  the  larger  An- 
nas, fubject  to  the    Dutch;   fmvated  in    .,  . 
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Long.  68.30.  N.  Lat.  12.30.  This  illand  is  little 
elfe  then  a  bare  rock,  about  leu  le3gr.es  long  and  five 
broad  ;  lying  three  leagues  off  the  coaft  of  Venezuela. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  di  - 
cult.  The  bafon  is  extremely  large,  and  convenient 
in  every  refpect ;  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  fkilfully 
conftructed,  and  always  kept  in  repair.  The  reafon 
of  forming  a  fettlcment  on  this  barren  fpot  was  ro 
carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spaiiifn  colonies 
on  the  continent  ;  but  after  fome  time  the  method  of 
managing  this  trade  was  changed.  Curadbw  itfeiif 
became  an  hnmenfe  magazine,  to  which  the  Spaniai  c  _; 
reforted  in  their  boats  to  exchange  gold,  fiver,  va- 
niila,  cocoa,  cochineal,  bark,  fkins,  and  mules  for  ne- 
groes, linen,  lilks,  IndU  PusfFs,  laces,  fpices,  ribbands, 
quick-Silver,  fteel,  and  iron-ware.  Thefe  voyages, 
though  continual,  did  not  prevent  a  number  of  Butch 
floops  from  palling  from  Curaflbw  to  the  continent. 
But  the  modern  fubftitution  of  rey;iSter-fbips  inftead 
of  galleons,  has  made  this  communication  lefsfrequents 
but  it  will  be  revived  whenever,  by  the  intervention 
of  war,  the  communication  with  the  Spanish  main  fhall 
be  cut  off.  The  difputes  between  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Verfailles  alfo  prove  favourable  to  the  trade 
of  CurafTow.  At  thefe  times  it  furnifhes  provisions 
to  the  Southern  parts  of  St  Domingo,  and  takes  off  all 
its  produce.  Even  the  French  privateers,  from  the 
windward  iflands,  repair  in  great  numbers  to  Cural- 
fow,  notwithstanding  the  distance.  The  reafon  is, 
that  they  find  there  all  kinds  of  neceSlary  Stores  for 
their  veifels  ;  and  frequently  Spanish,  but  always  Eu- 
ropean goods,  which  are  nniverfally  ufed.  Englifh 
privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  parts.  Every  com- 
modity without  exception,  that  is  landed  at  CuraSTow, 
pays  one  per  ce?rt.  port-duty.  Dutch  goods  are  never 
taxed  higher  :  but  thofe  that  are  Shipped  from  other 
European  ports  pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign 
coffee  is  fubject  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote 
the  fale  of  that  of  Surinam.  Every  other  production  of 
America  is  fubject  only  to  a  payment  of  thxeeper  cent. ; 
but  with  an  exprefs  Stipulation  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
veyed directly  to  fome  port  belonging  to  the  republic. 

CURATE,  the  ioweft  degree  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  who  reprefents  the  incumbant  of  a  church, 
parfon,  or  vicar,  and  officiates  divine  fervice  in  his 
Stead:  and  in  cafe  of  pluralities  of  livings,  or  where  a 
clergyman  is  old  and  infirm,  it  is  requisite  there  Should 
be  a  curate  to  perform  the  cure  of  the  church.  He  is 
to  be  licenfed  and  admitted  by  the  bilhopof  the  diocefe, 
or  by  an  ordinary  having  epifcopal  jurifdiction  :  and 
when  a  curate  hath  the  approbation  of  the  bilhep,  he 
ufually  appoints  the  falary  too  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  if  he 
be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath  a  proper  remedy  in  the 
eccleiiaStical  court,  by  a  fequeStration  of  the  profits  of 
the  benefice  ;  but  if  the  curcte  is  not  licenfed  by  the: 
bifliop,  he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law,  where 
he  muft  prove  the  agreement,  &c.  A  curate  having 
no  fixed  eftate  in  his'caracy,  net  being  instituted  and 
induded,  may  be  removed  at  pleafure  by  the  biihop  or 
incumbent.  But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  well 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im- 
propriate, and  no  vicarage  endowed:   thefe  are   not 
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Curatella  removeable,  and  the  impropriators  are  obliged  to  find 
1  them  ;  fome  whereof  have  certain  portions  of  the  tithes 

Curculio.   fetCied  0n   them.     Every  clergyman   that  officiates  in 
*       '  a  church  (whether  incumbent  or  fubftitute)   in  the  li- 
turgy is  called  a  curate.     Curates  muft  fubferibe  the 
declaration-according  to  die  act  of  uniformity,  or  are 
liable  to  imprifonmem,  &c. 

CURATELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clais  of  plants  ; 
and  ill  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  ispcntaphyl- 
Jous  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  ftyles  two  ;  the  capiule  bi- 
partite, with  the  cells  difpermous. 

CURATOR,  among  the  Romans,  an  office  under 
the  emperors,  who  regulated  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandize  and  vendible  commodities  in  the  cities  of 
the  empire.  They  had  likewife  the  fuperintendence  of 
thecuitoms  and  tributes  ;  whence  alfo  they  were  call- 
ed iogijiic. 

Curator,  among  civilians,  a  trnftee  or  perfon  no- 
minated to  take  care  of  the  affairs  and  interefts  of  a 
perfon  emancipated  or  interdicted.  Ju  countries  where 
the  Roman  law  prevails,  between  the  age  of  14  and 
24  years,  minors  have  curators  affigned  them  ;  till  14, 
they  have  tutors. 

Curator  of  an  Univerfity,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
is  an  elective  office,  to  which  belongs  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  univerfity  ;  as,  the  adminiftration  of 
the  revenues,  fh.einipect.iou  of  theprofeiiors,  &c.  The 
curators  are  ehofen  by  the  (rates  of  each  province  :  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden  has  three ;  the  burghermafters  of 
the  city  have  a  fourth. 

CURB,  in  the  manege,  a  chain  of  iron  made  faff 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle  in  a  hole 
called  the  eye,  and  running  over  the  horfe's  beard. 
It  confifts  of  thefe  three  parts  ;  the  hook,  fixed  to  the 
eye  of  the  branch  ;  the  chain  of  SS's  or  links  ;  and 
the  two  rings,  or  mailes.  Large  curbs,  provided 
they  be  round,  are  always  moft  gentle  :  bat  care  is  to 
be  taken,  that  it  reft  in  its  proper  place,  a  little  above 
the  beard,  otherwife  the  bit-month  will  not  have  the 
effect  that  may  be  expected  from  it. 

Englilh  watering  bits  have  no  curbs  ;  the  Turkiffi 
bits,  called genettes,  have  a  ring  that  fervesinfteadof  a 
curb.     See  Genettes. 

Curb,  in  farriery,  is  a  hard  and  callous  fwelling  on 
the  hind  part  of  the  hock,  attended  with  ftiffnefs,  and 
fometimes  with  pain  and  lamenefs.     See  Spavin. 

CURCAS,  a  name  given  in  Egypt  to  an  efctilent 
root,  approaching  to  the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  colo- 
calia.  It  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  in  Malabar  for  a  fmall 
fruit  of  the  fhape  and  iize  of  an  hazel  nut.  Both 
thefe  things  have  the  credit  of  being  ftrong  provoca- 
tives ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  curcas  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  maybe  the  fruit  called  bel  by  Avicenna, 
and  faid  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues.  Garcias  has  been 
led  into  a  very  great  error  by  this  limilarity  of  names 
and  virtues  ;  and  fuppofes  the  curcas  of  Egypt  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Plate  CLI.  CURCULIO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are 
fubclavated,  and  reft  upon  the  fnout,  which  is  promi- 
nent and  horny.  Thefe  infects  are  divided  into  the 
following  families.  1.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum 
longer  than  the  thorax,  and  whofe  thighs  are  iimple. 


2.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum  longer  than  the  tho-    Curculio. 
rax,  and  the  thighs  thicker    and  made  for   leaping.  *— v— ^ 

3.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum  longer  than  the  tho- 
rax and  the  thighs  dentated.  4.  Thofe  which  have 
dentatcd  thighs,  and  a  roftrum  fhorter  than  the  thorax. 
5.  Thofe  whole  thighs  are  without  teeth  or  fpines,  and 
the  roftrum  fhorter  than  the  thorax.  There  are  no 
lefs  than  05  fpecies,  principally  diftinguifhed  by  their 
colour. 

The  larvse  of  the  curculiones  differ  not  from  thofe  of 
moft  coleopterous  infects.  They  bear  a  rtfetnblance 
to  oblong  loft  worms.  They  are  provided  anteriorly 
with  fix  fcaly  legs,  and  their  head  is  likewife  fcaly. 
But  the  places  where  thofe  larvse  dwell,  and  their  tranf- 
formations,  afford  iome  angularities.  Some  fpecies  of 
them,  that  are  dreaded  for  the  mifchief  they  do  in  gra 
naries,  find  means  to  introduce  themfelves,  while  yet 
fmall,  into  grains  of  corn,  and  there  make  their  abode. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  them,  as  they  lie  con- 
cealed within  the  grain.  There  they  grow  at  leifure, 
enlarging  their  dwelling-place  as  they  grow,  at  the 
expence  of  the  interior  meal  of  the  grain  on  which 
they  feed.  Corn-lofts  are  often  laid  wafte  by  thefe 
inlcdts,  whofe  numbers  are  fometimes  fo  great  as  to 
devour  and  deftroy  all  the  corn.  When  the  iniect, 
after  having  eat  up  the  meal,  is  come  to  its  full  fize,  Barluton. 
it  remains  within  the  grain,  hidden  under  the  empty  I*fi&*- 
hufk,  which  fubfifts  alone  ;  and"  there  transformed,  it 
becomes  a  chryfalis,  nor  does  it  leave  it  till  a  perfect 
infect,  making  its  way  through  the  hufk  of  the  grain. 
It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  difcover  by  the  eye  the  grains 
of  corn  thus  attacked  and  hollowed  out  by  thefe  in- 
fects, as  they  outwardly  appear  large  and  full  :  but 
the  condition  the  curculio  has  reduced  them  to,  renders 
them  much  lighter  :  and  if  you  throw  corn  infefted  by 
thefe  infects  into  water,  all  the  tainted  grains  will 
fwim,  and  the  reft  fink  to  the  bottom.  Other  larvse 
of  curculiones  are  not  fo  fond  of  corn,  but  fix  in  the 
fame  manner  on  feveral  other  feeds.  Beans,  peafe, 
and  lentils,  that  are  preferved  dry,  are  liable  to  be 
fpoiled  by  thefe  little  animals,  which  prey  upon  the 
inward  part  of  the  grain,  where  they  have  taken  up 
their  habitation,  and  do  not  come  forth  till  they  have 
completed  their  transformation,  by  breaking  through 
the.  outward  hufk  of  the  grain  :  this  is  difcoverable 
by  catling  thofe  grains  into  water  ;  thofe  that  fwim 
are  generally  perforated  by  the  curculiones.  Other 
fpecies  are  lodged  in  the  infide  of  plants.  The  heads 
of  artichokes  and  thirties  are  often  bored  through  and 
eaten  away  by  the  larvse  of  large  curculiones.  Ano- 
ther fpecies  fmaller,  but  fmgular,  pierces  and  inwardly 
confumes  the  leaves  of  elms.  It  frequently  happens 
that  almoft  all  the  leaves  of  an  elm  appear  yellow,  and 
as  it  were  dead  towards  one  of  their  edges,  while  the 
v/hole  remainder  of  the  leaf  is  green.  Upon  infpec- 
ing  thofe  leaves,  the  dead  part  appears  to  form  a  kind 
of  bag  or  fmall  bladder.  The  two  laminae  or  outward 
pellicles  of  the  leaf,  as  well  above  as  below,  are  en- 
tire, but  diftant  and  feparated  from  each  other,  whilft 
the  parenchyma  that  lies  between  them  has  been  con- 
fumed  by  feveral  fmall  larvse  of  the  curculio,  that  have 
made  themfelves  that  dwelling,  in  which  they  may  be 
met  with.  After  their  transformation  they  comeforth, 
by  piercing  the  kind  of  bladder,  and  give  being  to  a 
curculio  that  is  brown,  fmall,,  and  hard  to  catch,  by 
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Curcuma  reafon  of  the  nitnblenefs  with  which  it  leaps.    The  pro- 
II         perty  of  leaping,  allotted  to  this  fingle  fpecies,  depends  ■ 
Curetes.    on  tj]e  fJaape  and  length  of  its  hinder  legs, 

CURCUMA,  turmeric:  A  genus  of  the  mono* 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of 
plants  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
eighth  order,  Scitantine*,  It  has  four  barren  fta- 
mina,  with  a  fifth  fertile.     The  fpecies  are, 

i.  The  rotunda,  with  a  round  root,  hath  a  flefhy- 
jointed  root  like  that  of  ginger,  but  round;  which 
lends  up  feveral  fpear-fhaped  oval  leaves,  which  rife 
upwards  of  a  foot  high,  and  of  a  fea  green  colour. 
From  between  thefe  arifes  the  flower-ftalk,  fupporting 
aloofe  fpike  of  flowers  of  a  pale-yellowifh  colour,  in- 
clofed  in  feveral  different  fparhas,  or  iheaths,  which 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  Britain.  2.  The  longa,  hath  long  flefliy  roots  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  fpread  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  like  thofe  of  ginger  ;  they  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  finger,  having  many  round 
knotty  circles,  from  which  arife  four  or  five  large  fpear- 
fliaped  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-italks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fcaly  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the 
foot-italks,  which  arife  from  the  larger  knobs  of  the 
roots,  and  grow  about  a  foot  high  ;  they  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  red  colour,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  Indian  reed. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  roots  are  brought  to  Europe  for  ufe.  They  are 
very  tender  ;  fo  will  not  live  in  Britain  unlefs  kept 
conftantly  in  a  flove.  They  are  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  roots.  The  root  communicates  a  beautiful 
but  perilhable  yellow  dye,  with  alum,  to  woollen,  cot- 
ton, or  linen.  In  medicine  it  is  efteemed  aperient 
and  emmenagogic  3  and  of  Angular  efficacy  in  the 
jaundice. 

CURDISTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  feated  between 
the  Turkilh  empire  and  Perfia,  lying  along  the  earl- 
em  coaft  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  comprehends  great 
part  of  the  ancient  AfTyria.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  towns  and  villages,  and  others  rove  from  place 
to  place,  having  tents  like  the  wild  Arabs,  and  are 
alfo  robbers  like  them.  Their  religion  is  partly  Chrif- 
tiau,  and  partly  Mahometanifm  3  but  they  are  very 
loofe  in  regard  to  either. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  of  any 
fluid  body  ;  particularly  milk.  See  the  article  Cheese. 

Paufanias  fays,  that  Ariftseus  fon  of  Apollo,  and  Cy- 
rene  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  were  the  firft  who 
found  the  fecret  of  curdling  milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  for  the  making 
of  cheefe  with  artichoke  flowers  ;  in  lieu  of  the  rennet 
nfed  for  the  fame  purpofe  among  us. 

The  Bifaltse,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  Rochfort 
obferves,  live  wholly  upon  curdled  milk,  i.  c.  on 
curds.  He  adds,  that  curds  are  the  whole  food  of  the 
people  of  Upper  Auvergne  in  France,  and  whey  their 
only  drink. 

CURETES,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  priefts  or  peo- 
ple of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  called  alfo  Corybav.tes.  See 
Corybantes  and  Crete.  The  Curetes  are  faid  to 
have  been  originally  of  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  Jdai  Datfyli,  See 
Dactyl i 


Lucian  and  Diodorus  Siculusreprefent  tJiem  as  very 
expert  in  calling  of  darts  j  though  other  authors  give 
them  no  weapons  but  bucklers  and  pikes  :  but  all  agree 
in  furniihing  them  with  tabors  and  caflanettas  3  and  re- 
late that  they  ufed  to  dance  much  to  the  noife  and 
clafhing  thereof.  By  this  noife,  it  is  faid,  ibey  pre- 
vented Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  young  jupuer, 
whereby  he  was  faved  from  being  deftroyed. 

Some  authors,  however,  give  a  different  account  of 
the  Curetes.  According  to  Pezron  and  others,  the 
Curetes  were,  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  &c.  and  in  the 
countries  of  Crete  and  Phrygia,  what  the  druids  were 
afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  &c.  i.  e.  they  were  priefts 
who  had  the  care  of  what  related  to  religion  and  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods.  Hence,  as  in  thofe  days  it  was 
fuppofed  there  was  no  communication  with  the  gods 
but  by  divinations,  auguries,  and  the  operations  of 
magic ;  the  Curetes  palled  for  magicians  and  enchan- 
ters:  to  thefe  they  added  the  flu dy  of  the  flars,  of 
nature,  and  poefy  ;  and  fo  were  philofophcrs,  aflroiio- 
mers,  &c. 

Voffius,  de  Jdolat.  diflinguifhes  three  kinds  of  Cu- 
retes ;  thofe  of  iEtolia,  thofe  of  Phrygia,  and  thofe  of 
Crete,  who  were  originally  derived  from  the  Phry- 
gians. The  firft,  be  fays,  took  their  name  from  *  J*, 
ton/are  ,-  in  regard,  from  the  time  of  a  combs  t  where- 
in the  enemy  feized  their  longhair,  they  always  kept 
it  cut.  Thofe  of  Phrygia  and  Crete,  he  fuppofes,  were 
fo  called  from  xap©*,  young  man  ;  in  regard  they  were 
young,  or  becaufe  they  nurfed  Jupiter  when  he  was 
young. 

CURFEW,  orCouRFEW,  a  fignal  given  in  cities 
taken  in  war,  &c.  to  rhe  inhabitants  to  go  to  bed. 
Pafquin  fays,  it  was  fo  called,  as  being  intended  to  ad- 
vertife  the  people  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  rob- 
beries and  debaucheries  of  the  night. 

The  mofl  eminent  curfew  in  England  was  that  efla- 
blifhed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed, 
under  fevere  penalties,  that  at  the  ringing  of  a  beli 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  every  one  fhonld  put 
out  their  lights  and  fires  and  go  to  bed  :  whence,  to 
this  day,  a  bell  rung  about  that  time  is  called  a  curfew* 
bell. 

CURIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the  {c<- 
nate-houfe.  There  were  feveral  curise  in  Rome  3  a$ 
the  curia  calabra,  faid  to  be  built  by  Romulus  5  the 
curia  hoftitia,  byTullus  Hoflilius  5  and  the  curia pompeia, 
by  Pompey  the  Great. 

Curia  alfo  denoted  the  places  where  the  curiae  ufed 
to  afTemble.  Each  of  the  30  curias  of  old  Rome  had 
a  temple  or  chapel  affigned  to  them  for  the  common 
performance  of  their  facrihees,  and  other  offices  of 
their  religion  ;  fo  that  they  were  not  unlike  our  pa* 
riflies.  Some  remains  of  thefe  little  temples  feem  t» 
have  fubfifted  many  ages  after  on  the  Palatine-hill, 
where  Romulus  firft  built  the  city,  and  always  refided. 

Curia,  among  the  Romans,  alfo  denoted  a  portion 
or  divifion  of  a  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  tribe 
con  lifted  of  ten  curia;,  or  a  thoufand  men  ;  each  curia 
being  one  hundred.  That  Iegiflator  made  the  firft  di- 
vifion of  his  people  into  thirty  curise.  Afterwards, 
curia,  or  domus  curialis,  became  ufed  for  the  place 
where  each  curia  held  its  afTemblies.  Hence  alfo 
curia  parted  to  the  fenate-houfe  ;  and  it  is  from  hence 
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the  moderns  come  to  ufethe  word  curia,  u  court,"  for 
a  place  of  juitice,  and  for  the  judges,  &c.  there  af- 
fembled. 

Varroderivcsthe  word  from  cava,  (i  care  ;"  q.  d.  an 
atTembly  of  people  charged  with  the  care  of  public  af- 
fairs. Others  deduce  it  from  the  Greeks  ;  maintain- 
ing, that  at  Athens  they  called  jti/p/a  the  place  where 
the  magistrate  held  his  affizes,  and  the  people  ufed  to 
affemble  :  *vp/«,  again,  may  come  from  nvfo$,  autho- 
rity,  power ;  becaufe  it  was  here  the  laws  were  made. 

Curia,  in  ancient  cufloms. — It  was  ufual  for  the 
kings  of  England  to  fummon  the  biihops,  peers,  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  fome  particular  place, 
at  the  chief  fcftivals  in  the  year  :  and  this  amena- 
bly is  called  by  historians  curia  ;  becaufe  there  they 
conlulted  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation  : 
whence  itwas  fometimes  alfo  called/b/emvis  curia, geue- 
raiis  curia,  augujlalis  curia,  and  curia pubiica,  &c.  See 
Wit  en  a- Mot. 

Curia. Baronum.     See  Court- Baron. 

Curia  Claudenda,  is  a  writ  that  lies  againft  him  who 
mould  fence  and  inclofe  the  ground,  but  refufes  or 
defers  to  do  it. 

CURIATII,  three  brothers  of  Alba,  maintained  the 
interest  of  their  country  againft  the  Romans  who  had 
declared  war  againft  thofe  of  Aiba.  The  two  armies 
being  equal,  three  brothers  on  each  fide  were  chofen 
to  decide  the  conteft ;  the  Curiatii  by  thofe  of  Alba, 
and  the  Horatii  by  the  Romans.  The  three  firft  were 
wounded,  and  two  of  the  latter  killed  :  but  the  third, 
joining  policy  to  valour,  ran  away  ;  and  having  thus 
tired  the  Curiatii,  he  took  them  one  after  another  and 
killed  them  all  three. 

CURING,  a  term  ufed  for  the  prefervingfifh,  flefli, 
and  other  animal  fubflances,  by  means  of  certain  ad- 
ditions of  things,  to  prevent  putrefaction.  One  great 
method  of  doing  this,  is  by  fmoking  the  bodies  with 
the  fmokeof  wood,  or  rubbing  them  with  fait,  nitre, 
&c. 

CURIO,  the  chief  and  prieftof  a  curia. — Romulus, 
npon  dividing  the  people  into  curias,  gave  each  divifion 
a  chief,  who  was  to  be  prieft  of  that  curia,  under  the 
title  of  curio  and  fiamen  curia/is.  His  bufinefs  was  to 
provide  and  ofSciate  at  the  facrifices  of  rhe  curia, 
which  were  called  enriouia  ;  the  curia  furnifhing  him 
with  a  fum  of  money  on  that  confederation,  which  pen- 
fion  or  appointment  was  called  curioniuvi.  Each  divi- 
fion bad  the  election  of  its  curia;  but  all  thefe  parti- 
cular curios  were  under  the  direction  of  a  fuperior  or 
general,  called  curio  maximus  ;  who  was  the  head  of  the 
body,  and  elected  by  all  the  curios  aflembled  in  the 
comitia  curialis. 

All  thefe  inftitulions  were  introduced  by  Romulus, 
and  confirmed  by  Numa,  as  HalicarnaiTcus  relates  it. 

CURIOSUS,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire  du- 
ring the  middle  age,  appointed  to  take  care  that  no 
frauds  and  irregularities  are  committed  ;  particularly 
no  abufes  in  what  related  to  the  posts,  the  roads,  &c. 
and  to  give  intelligence  to  the  court  of  what  pafTed  in 
the  provinces.  This  made  the  curiofi  people  of  im- 
portance, and  put  them  in  a  condition  of  doing  more 
harm  than  they  prevented  ;  on  which  account,  Hono- 
rius  caihiered  them,  at  leaf!  in  fome  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, anno  415. 

The  curioli  came  pretty  near  to  what  wc  call  con- 
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trailers.  They  had  their  name  from  cur  a,  <<■  care;" 
quod  cutis  agendis  &  eve€tio?iibus  curfus  pubtici  in/pi- 
ciendis  operant  danut. 

CURLEW,  in  ornithology.     See  Scolopax. 

CURMI,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  iort  of 
malt  liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  barky,  and  was 
drunk  by  the  people  of  many  nations  inilead  of  wine, 
according  to  Diofcorides's  account.  He  accufes  it  of 
cauling  pains  in  the  head,  generating  bad  juices,  and 
disordering  the  nervous  fyiltm.  He  alfo  lays,  that 
in  the  weitern  parts  of  Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  i'uch  a 
fort  of  liquor  was  in  his  time  prepared  from  wheat  in- 
stead of  barley.     See  Ale. 

CURNOCK,  a  meafure  of  corn  containing  four  bu- 
fhels  or  half  a  quarter. 

CURRANS,  or  Currants,  the  fruit  ofafpecies 
of  groilularia.     See  Grossularia. 

The  white  and  red  'fort  arc  moftly  ufed  ;  for  the 
black,  and  chiefly  the  leaves,  upon  hrfl  coming  out, 
are  in  ufe  to  flavour  Engliih  fpirits,  and  counterfeit 
French  brandy.  Currants  greatly  afTuage  drought, 
cool  and  fortify  the  ftomach,  and  help  digeftion  ;  and 
the  jelly  ot  black  currants  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  curing  inflammations  of  the  throat. 

Currants  alfo  fignify  a  fmaller  kind  of  grapes, 
brought  principally  from  Zant  and  Cephalonia.  They 
are  gathered  off  the  bufhes,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  fun, 
and  lb  put  up  in  large  butts.  They  are  opening  and 
pectoral ;  but  are  more  ufed  in  the  kitchen  than  in 
medicine. 

CURRENT,  or  Courant,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  prefent  time.  Thus  the  year  1791  is  the  current 
year,  the  20th  current  is  the  20th  day  of  the  month 
now  running With  regard  to  commerce,  the  price- 
current  of  any  merchandize  is  the  known  and  ordinary 
price  accuftomed  to  be  given  for  it.  The  term  is  alio 
ufed  for  any  thing  that  has  courfe  or  is  received  in 
commerce  ;  in  which  courfe  we  fay,  current  coin,  &c„ 

Current,  in  navigation,  a  certain progreflive  move- 
ment of  the  water  of  the  fea,  by  which  all  bodies 
floating  therein  are  compeiled  to  alter  their  courfe  or 
velocity,  or  both,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  impofed  on 
them  by  the  current. 

In  the  fea,  currents  are  either  natural  and  general, 
as  arifing  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis;  or  accidental  and  particular,  caufed  by  the 
waters  being  driven  againft  promontories,  or  into 
gnlphs  and  ftraits,  where  wanting  room  to  fpread,. 
they  are  driven  back,  and  thus  disturb  the  ordinary 
flux  of  the  fea..  Currents  are  various,  and  directed 
towards  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  of  which  fome 
are  conflant,  others  periodical.  The  moft  extraordi- 
nary current  of  the  fea,  is  that  by  which  part  of  the 
Atlantic  or  African  Ocean  moves  idbout  Guinea  from 
Cape  Verd  towards  the  curvature  or  bay  of  Africa, 
which  they  call  Fernando  Poo  ;  viz.  from  weft  to  caff, 
contrary  to  the  general  motion.  And  fuch  is  the  force 
of  the  current,  that  when  {hips  approach  too  near  the 
fhore,  it  carries  them  violently  towards  that  bay,  and 
deceives  the  mariners  in  their  reckoning.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  shifting  currents  which  do  not  laft, 
but  return  at  certain  periods  ;  and  thefe  do,  moft  of 
them,  depend  upon  and  follow  the  anniverfary  winds 
ormonfoons,  which  by  blowing  in  one  place  may  canfe 
a  current  in  another.     Yarenius  informs   us,  that  at 
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Current.  Java,  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  when  the  monfoons 
blow  from  the  weft,  viz.  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
currents  fet  to  the  eaftward,  contrary  to  the  general 
motion.  Between  the  iiland  of  Celebes  and  Madura, 
when  the  weftern  monfoons  fet  in,  viz.  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  or  when  the  winds  blow  from 
the  north'weft,  or  between  the  north  and  weft,  the 
currents  fet  to  the  fonth-eaft,  or  between  the  fouth 
and  eaft.  At  Ceylon,  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
October,  the  currents  fet  to  the  fouthward,  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  year  to  the  northward  ;  becaufe 
at  this  time  the  fouthern  monfoons  blow,  and  at 
the  other  the  northern.  Between  Cochin-Chiha  and 
Malacca,  when  the  w'eftern  monfoons  blow,  viz.  from 
April  to  Auguft,  the  currents  fet  eaftward  againft 
the  general  motion  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  year  they 
fet  weftward,  the  monfoon  confpiring  with  the  general 
motion.  They  run  fo  ftrongly  in  thefe  feas,  that  un- 
experienced failors  roiftake  them  for  waves  that  beat 
upon  the  rocks,  known  ufually  by  the  name  of  breakers. 
So  for  fome  months  after  the  15th  of  February,  the 
currents  fet  from  the  Maldives  towards  India  on  the  eaft, 
againft  the  general  motion  of  the  fea.  On  the  more 
of  China  and  Cambodia,  in  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  the  currents  fet  to  the 
north-weft,  and  from  January  to  the  fonth-weft,  when 
they  run  with  fuch  rapidity  about  the  flioals  of  Parcel, 
that  they  feem  fwifter  than  an  arrow.  At  Pulo  Con- 
dore,  upon  the  coaft  of  Cambodia,  though  the  mon- 
foons are  fhifting,  yet  the  currents  fet  ftrongly  to- 
wards the  eaft,  even  when  they  blow  to  a  contrary 
point.  Along  the  coafts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as 
far  as  the  Cape  Romania,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
Malacca,  the  current  runs  fouthward  in  November 
and  December.  When  the  monfoons  blow  from  China 
to  Malacca,  the  fea  runs  fwiftly  from  Pulo  Cambi  to 
Pulo  Condore  on  the  coaft  of  Cambodia.  In  the  Bay 
of  Sans  Bras,  not  far  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  is  a  current  particularly  remarkable,  where  the 
fea  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  to  the  landward;  and  this 
more  vehemently  as  it  is  oppofed  by  winds  from  a 
contrary  direction.  The  caufe  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  fome  adjacent  more  which  is  higher  than  this.  In 
the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  the  currents  almoft  conftantly 
drive  to  the  eaftward,  and  carry  fhips  into  the  Medi- 
terranean :  they  are  alfo  found  to  drive  the  fame  way 
into  St  George's  channel. 

The  fetting  or  progreffive  motion  of  the  current 
may  be  either  quite  down  to  the  Bottom,  or  to  a  cer- 
tain determinate  depth.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
rection and  velocity  of  currents  is  a  very  material  ar- 
ticle in  navigation,  it  is  highly  neceffary  to  difcover 
both,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  fhip's  iituation  and 
courfe  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pofiible.  The  moft 
fuccefsful  method  which  has  been  hitherto  practifed 
by  mariners  for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows.  A  com- 
mon iron  pot,  which  may  contain  four  or  five  gallons, 
is  fnfpended  by  a  fmall  rope  faftened  to  its  ears  or 
handles,  fo  as  to  hang  directly  upright,  as  when  pla- 
ced upon  the  fire.  This  rope,  which  may  be  from 
70  to  100  fathoms  in  length,  being  prepared  for  the 
experiment,  is  coiled  in  the  boat,  which  is  hoifted  out 
of  the  fhip  at  a  proper  opportunity,  when  there  is 
little  or  no  wind  to  ruffle  the  furface  of  the  fea.  The 
pot  being  then  thrown  overboard  into,  the  water,  and 


immediately  finking,  the  line  is  ilackcned  till  about  70    Current 
or  80  fathoms  of  the  line  run  out  ;  after  which  the         || 
line  is  faftened  to  the  boat's  item,  by  which  fhe  is  ac-  Currodrs 
corc'inglyreftrained,  and  rides  as  at  an  anchor.     The     panus 
velocity  of  the  current  is  then  eaiily  tried  by  the  log 
and  hall-minute  glafs,  the  ufual  method  of  difcoverinl 
the  rate  of  a  fhip's  failing  at  fea.     The  courfe  of  the 
ftream  is  next  obtained  by  the  compafs  provided  for 
this  operation.     Having  thus  found    the  fetting  and 
drift  of  the  current,  it  next  remains  to  apply  this  ex- 
periment to  the  purpofes  of  Navigation  ;  for  which 
fee  that  article. 

Under-CuRREKTS  are  diftinct  from  the  upper  or  ap- 
parent, and  in  different  places  fet  or  drive  a  con- 
trary way.  Dr  Smith  makes  it  highly  probable,  that 
in  the  Downs,  in  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  &c. 
there  is  an  under-current,  whereby  as  much  water  is 
carried  out  as  is  brought  in  by  the  upper-currents. 
This  he  argues  from  the  offing  between  the  north  and. 
fouth  Foreland,  where  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide,  i.  e. 
it  is  either  ebb  or  flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs  three 
hours  before  it  is  fo  off  at  fea:  a  certain  fign,  that 
though  the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide  of 
ebb  runs  under-foot,  /.  e.  ciofe  by  the  ground  ;  and  fo 
at  the  tide  of  ebb  it  will  flow  under-foot.  This  he 
confirms  by  an  experiment' in  the  Baltic  Sound,  com- 
municated to  him  by  an  able  feaman  prefeiit  at  the 
making  it.  Being  there  then  with  one  ol  the  king's 
frigates,  they  went  with  their  pinnace  into  the  mid— 
ftream,  and  were  carried  violently  by  the  current. 
Soon  after  that,  they  funk  a  bafket  with  a  large  cannon 
bullet  to  a  certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  check- 
to  the  boats  motion;  and  finking  it  ftill  lower  and 
lower,  the  boat  was  driven  a-bead  to  the  windward 
againft  the  upper  current,  the  current  aloft  not  being 
above  four  or  five  fathom  deep.  He  added,  that  the 
lower  the  bafket  was  let  down,  the  ftronger  the  under- 
current was  found. 

From  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  that 
continual  in-draught  of  water  out  of  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar, 
a  pafTage  about  20  miles  broad  ;  yet  without  any  fen- 
fible  rifmgof  the  water  along  the  cosftsof  Barbary,  &c. 
or  any  overflowing  of  the  lands,  which  there  lie  very 
low. — Dr  Halley,  however,  folves  the  currents  fetting 
in  at  the  ftraits  without  overflowing  the  banks  by 
the  great  evaporation,  without  fuppofing  any  under- 
current. 

CURRICULUS,  in  our  ancient  writers,  denotes 
the  year  or  courfe  of  a  year.  Actum  eft  hec  annortirn 
Dominica. xincarnationis  quater  quinquagenis  &  quinquies, 
quinisluftris,  b  tribits curriculus ;  i.e.  intheyear  1028  : 
for  four  times  fifty  makes  two  hundred,  and  five  times 
two  hundred  makes  one  thoufand  j .  five  luftres  are 
twenty-five  years,  and  three  curriculi  are  three  years. 

CURRIEFvS,  thofe  who  drefs  and  colour  leather 
after  it  comes  from  the  tan-yard,     See  Tanning. 

CURRCDREPANUS  (formed  of  currus,  '*  cha- 
riot," and  tyiveasi,  "  fcythe"  or  "  fickle"),  in  ami-  • 
quity,  a  kind  of  chariot  armed  with  fcythes.  The 
driver  of  thefe  chariots  was  obliged  to  ride  on  one  of 
the  horfes,  as  there  was  no  other  feat  for  him  ;  the 
ufual  place  for  him  being  all  armed  with  knives,  as 
waslikewife  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot.  There 
were  no  fcythes  pointing  down  to  the  earth  either  - 
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Currying,  from  the  beam  or  axle- tree  ;  bat  thefe  were  fixed  at 
Turfing,    the  head  of  the  axle-tree  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 

* v '  moveable  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  thereby  could  be 

raifed  or  let  down,  and  drawn  forward  or  let  fall  back- 
ward, by  relaxing  the  rope. 

CURRYING,  the  method  of  preparing  leather  with 
oil,  tallow,  &c. 

The  chief  bulinefs  is  to  foften  and  fnpple  cow  and 
calve-fldns,  which  make  the  upper-leathers  and  quar- 
ters of  fhoes,  covering  of  faddles,  coaches,  and  other 
things  which  muft  keep  out  water.  1.  Thefe  fkins, 
after  coming  from  the  tanner's  yard,  having  many 
rlefliy  fibres  on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them  fome 
time  in  common  water.  2.  He  takes  them  out  and 
flretches  them  on  a  very  even  wooden  horfe  ;  then 
with  a  paring-knife  he  fcrapes  off"  all  the  fuperfiuous 
flelh,  and  puts  them  in  to  foak  again.  3.  He  puts 
them  wet  on  a  hurdle,  and  tramples  them  with  his 
heels  till  they  begin  to  grow  foft  and  pliant.  4.  He 
foaks  thereon  train-oil,  which  by  its  unctuous  quality 
is  the  belt  liquor  for  this  purpofe.  5.  He  fpreads  them 
on  large  tables,  and  fallens  them  at  the  ends.  There, 
with  the  help  of  an  inflrument  called  &  pummel,  which 
is  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  the  under  fide  of  which  is 
full  of  furrows  crofling  each  other,  he  folds,  fquares, 
and  moves  them  forwards  and  backwards  feveral  times, 
under  the  teeth  of  this  inflrument,  which  breaks  their 
too  great  ftiffhefs.  This  is  what  is  properly  called 
currying.  The  order  and  number  of  thefe  operations 
is  varied  by  different  curriers,  but  the  material  part  is 
always  the  fame.  6.  After  the  fkins  are  curried,  there 
may  be  occafion  to  colour  them.  The  colours  are 
black,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  the  other  co- 
lours are  given  by  the  fkinners,  who  differ  from  cur- 
riers in  this,  that  they  apply  their  colours  on  the  flelh 
fide  ;  the  curriers  on  the  hair  fide.  In  order  to  whiten 
fkins,  they  are  rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk  or  white- 
lead,  and  afterwards  with  pumice-ffone.  7.  When  a 
fkin  is  to  be  made  black,  after  having  oiled  and  dried  it, 
he  palTes  over  it  a  puff  dipt  in  water  impregnated  with 
iron  ;  and  after  his  firft  wetting,  he  gives  it  another  in 
a  water  prepared  with  foot,  vinegar,  and  gum-arabic. 
Thefe  different  dyes  gradually  turn  the  fkin  black,  and 
the  operations  are  repeated  till  it  be  of  a  mining  black. 
The  grain  and  wrinkles,  which  contribute  to  the  fup- 
plenefs  of  calves  and  cows  leather,  are  made  by  the 
reiterated  folds  given  to  the  fkin  in  every  direction, 
and  by  the  care  taken  to  fcrape  off"  all  hard  parts  on 
the  colour  fide. 

CURSING  and  Swearing,  an  offence  again  ft 
God  and  religion,  and  a  fin  of  all  others  the  moll  extra- 
vagant and  unaccountable,  as  having  no  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage attending  it.  By  the  laft  ftatute  againft  this 
crime,  19  Geo.  II.  which  repeals  all  former  ones,  every 
labourer,  failor,  or  foldier,  profanely  curfing  or  fwear- 
ing,  fhall  forfeit  1  s.  ;  every  other  perfon  under  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  2  s.  ;  and  every  gentleman  or 
perfon  of  fuperior  rank,  5  s.  to  the  poor  of  the  pariih  ; 
and,  on  a  fecond  conviction,  double  ;  and,  for  every 
fubfequent  offence,  treble  the  fum  firft  forfeited,  with 
all  charges  of  conviction  :  and,  in  default  of  payment, 
fhall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  10  days. 
Any  juftice  of  the  peace  may  convict  upon  his  own 
hearing,  or  the  teftimony  of  one  witnefs  j  and  any 


conftable  or  peace  officer,  upon  his  own  hearing,  may    Curfitor 
fecure  any  offender  and  carry  him  before  a  juftice,         U_ 
and  there  convict  him.     If  the  juftice  omits  his  duty,  ^Curtips- 
he  forfeits  5I.  and  the  conftable  40  s.     And  the  act  is 
to  be  read  in  all  parifh  churches  and  public  chapels  the 
Sunday  after  every  quarter-day,  on  pain  of  5I.  to  be 
levied  by  warrant  from  any  juftice.     Befides  this  pu- 
nifhment  for  taking  God's  name  in  vain  in  common 
difcourfe,  it  is  enacted  by  flat.  3.  Jac.  1.  c.  at.  that  if 
in  any  ftage-play,  interlude,  or  fhow,  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  perfons  therein,  be  jeft- 
ingly  or  profanely  ufed,  the  offender  fhall  forfeit  tol. ; 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

CURSITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of 
chancery  in  England,  whole  bulinefs  it  is  to  make  out 
original  writs.  In  the  ftatute  18  Edw.  III.  they  are 
called  clerks  of  courfe,  and  are  24  in  number,  making 
a  corporation  of  themfelves.  To  each  of  them  is  al- 
lowed a  divifion  of  certain  counties,  into  which  they 
ifTue  out  the  original  writs  required  by  the  fubject. 

CURTATE  distance,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance 
of  a  planet  from  the  fun  to  that  point,  where  a  per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
ecliptic. 

CURTATION,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  interval  be- 
tween a  planet's  diftance  from  the  fun  and  the  cur- 
tate diflance. 

CURTEYN,  Curtana,  was  the  name  of  Edward 
the  ConfefTor's  fword,  which  is  the  firft  fword  carried 
before  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coronation  ; 
and  it  is  faid  the  point  of  it  is  broken  as  an  emblem  of 
mercy. 

CURTIN,  Curtain,  or  Courtin,  in  fortification, 
is  that  part  of  the  rampart  of  a  place  which  is  betwixt 
the  flanks  of  two  baftions,  bordered  with  a  parapet 
five  feet  high,  behind  which  the  foldiers  ftand  to  fire 
upon  the  covered  way  and  into  the  moat. 

CURTIUS  (Marcus),  a  Roman  youth,  who  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his 
country,  about  360  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  A 
wide  gap  had  fuddenly  opened  in  the  forum,  and  the 
oracle  had  laid  that  it  never  would  clofe  before  Rome 
threw  into  it  whatever  it  had  moft  precious.  Curtius 
immediately  perceived  that  no  lefs  than  an  human  fa- 
crifice  was  required.  He  armed  himfelf,  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  folemnly  threw  himfelf  into  the  gulf,  which 
inftantly  clofed  over  his  head. 

Curtius  (Quintus),  a  Latin  hiftorian  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  10  books,  of  which 
the  two  firft  are  not  indeed  extant,  but  are  fo  well 
fupplied  by  Freinfhemius,  that  the  lofs  is  fcarcely  re- 
gretted Where  this  writer  was  born,  or  even  when 
he  lived,  are  points  no  one  pretends  to  know.  By  his 
ftyie  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  or  near  the  Au- 
guftan age  ;  while  fome  are  not  wanting,  who  ima- 
gine the  work  to  have  been  compofed  in  Italy  about 
300  years  ago,  and  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  to  be 
fictitioufly  added  to  it.  Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo  great 
an  admirer  of  this  work,  as  to  declare  one  page  of  it 
to  be  worth  30  of  Tacitus  ;  yet  M.  le  Clerc,  at  the 
end  of  his  Art  of  Criticifm,  has  charged  the  writer 
with  great  ignorance  and  many  contradictions.  He 
has  nevertheless  many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will 
always  make  him  admired  and  applauded. 
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Cnrvatiirc  CURVATURE  of  a  Line,  is  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  its  bending  or  flexure,  by  which  it  becomes  a 
curve  of  fuch  and  i'uch  peculiar  properties. 

CURVE,  in  geometry,  a  line  which  running  on 
continually  in  all  directions,  may  be  cut  by  one  right 
line  in  more  points  than  one.  See  Conic  Sections 
and  Fluctions. 

CURVET,  or  Corvet,  in  the  manege,  an  air  in 
which  the  horfe's  legs  are  raifed  higher  than  in  the 
demi  volt  :  being  a  kind  of  leap  up,  and  a  little  for- 
wards, wherein  the  horle  railes  both  his  fort-legs  at 
once,  equally  advanced,  (when  he  is  going  straight 
forward,  and  not  in  a  circie),  and  as  his  fore-legs  are 
faliing,  he  immediately  railes  his  hind  legs,  equally  ad- 
■"i  and  not  one  before  the  other :  fo  that  all  his 
in  the  air  at  once:  and  as  he  fets  them 
down,  he  marks  but  twice  with  them. 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvilineal,  is  faid  of  fi- 
gures bounded  by  curves  or  crooked  lines. 

CURVlRQSfRA,  in  ornithology.     See  Loxia. 
CURULE  chair,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chair  a- 
dorned  with  ivory,  wherein  the  great  magiftrav.es  of 
Rome  had  a  right  to  lit  and  be  carried. 

The  curule  magistrates  were  the  sediles,  the  prse- 
tors,  cenfors,  and  consuls.  This  chair  was  fitted  in  a 
kind  of  chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  fena- 
tors  who  had  borne  the  offices  of  aediles,  praetors,  &c. 
were  carried  to  the  fenate-houfe  in  this  chair,  as  were 
alio  thofe  who  triumphed,  and  fuch  as  went  to  admi- 
nister justice,  &e.     See  A£dii.e,  Sec. 

CURZOLA,  an  iflandin  the  gulf  of  Venice,  lying 
on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  about  20  miles  long, 
and  has  a  fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bishop's 
fee.  It  belongs  to  the  Venetians.  E.  Long.  17.  15. 
N.  Lat.  43.  6. 

CUSA  (Nicholas  de),  a  learned  cardinal,  born  of 
mean  parentage,  and  named  from  Cufa,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1448  ;  and  be- 
ing appointed  governor  of  Rome  by  Pope  Pius  II.  du- 
ring his  abfence  at  Mantua,  he  was  the  chief  concer- 
ter  and  manager  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  He 
founded  a  church,  and  a  noble  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  at  Cufa  ;  and  left  many  excellent  works 
behind  him,  which  were  collected  and  publifhed  in  three 
volumes  at  Basil  in  1^65.  In  thefe  he  has  made  no 
fcruple  to  detect:  the  lying  traditions  and  fophistries  of 
the  Roman  church. 

CUSCO,  a  large  and  handsome  town  of  South  A- 
merica  in  Peru,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Incas. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  built  in  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  the  best 
market  in  all  America.  Four  large  streets  terminate  in 
this  fquare,  which  are  all  as  straight  as  a  line,  and  re- 
gard the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Spaniards 
tell  us  wonderful  things  of  the  richness  of  the  Inca's 
palace,  and  of  the  temple  of  the  fun  ;  but  more  fober 
travellers  judging  from  what  remains,  think  molt  of 
them  to  be  fabulous.  At  prefentit  contains  eight  large 
parishes,  and  five  religious  honfes,  the  best  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Jefuits  ;  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  about  50,000,  of  which  three-fourths  are 
the  original  natives,  Americans.  From  this  town  there 
is  a  very  long  road,  which  runs  along  the  Cordeleim  ; 
and,  at  certain  distances,  there  are  fmall  houfes  for 
resting  places,  fome  parts  of  which  are  fo  artificially 
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wrought,  that  it  is  surprising  how  a  people  who  had   Cukuta, 
no  iron  tools  could  perform  fuch  workmaniliip.     There     Cuft.' 
are  streams  of  water  run  through  the  town,  which  are  a 
great  convenience  in  lo  hot  a  country  where  it  never 
rains.     It  is  3  75  miles  eait  of  Lima.     W.  Long.  74.  27 

ST  O        *     1       J  / 

.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CUSCUTA,  dodder  :  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetraudria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  the  co- 
rolla monopetalous ;  the  capiule  bilocular.  There 
are  two  fpecies  ;  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Eritain 
viz.  the  Europaea,  dodder,  hell-weed,  or  devil's  guts! 
This  is  a  very  lingular  plant,  almost  destitute  of  leaves, 
parasitical,  creeping,  fixing  itfelf  to  whatever  is  next 
c?,*c'  }l  ^ecays>  at  ^ie  r°°t>  and  afterwards  is  nou- 
rished by  the  plant  which  supports  it.  Hops,  flax 
and  nettles,  are  its  common  (hpport  j  but  principally 
the  common  nettle.  Its  bloifoms  are  white.  As  loon 
as  the  moots  have  twined  about  an  adjacent  plant,  they 
fend  out  from  their  inner  surface  a  number  of  little 
vesicles  or  papillae,  which  attach  themfelves  to  the 
bark  or  rind  of  the  plant.  By  degrees  the  longitudi- 
nal veffels  ol  the  stalk,  which  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied the  vesicles,  flioot  from  their  extremities,  and 
make  their  way  into  the  softer  plant,  by  dividing  the 
veilels  and  insinuating  themfelves  into  the  tenderefl 
part  ofiheilalk;  and  fo  intimately  are  they  united 
with  it,  that  it  is  eafier  to  break  than  to  difengage 
them  from  it.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter.  It  affords 
a  pale  reddish  colour.  Cows,  sheep,  and  fwine,  eat 
it ;  horfes  refufe  it  j  goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

CUSH,  the  eldest  fon  of  Ham,  and  father  of  Nim- 
rod  ;  the  other  fons  of  Cufli  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
tah,  Raamah,  andSabtecha.  Gen.  x.  6 — 8.  Thcugh 
we  know  of  no  other  person  of  fcripture  that  is  cahed 
by  this  name,  yet  there  are  feveral  countries,  that  are 
called  by  it ;  whether  the  fame  man  may  have  dwelt 
in  them  all  at  different  times,  or  that  there  were  fomc 
other  men  of  this  name,  we  are  ignorant. 

The  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  other  interpreters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  generally  translate  Cufli, 
Ethiopia:  but  there  are  many  paffages  wherein  this 
translation  cannot  take  place. 

Cufli  is  the  name  of  the  country  watered  by  the 
Araxes.  They  who  in  translating  the  situation  of 
Eden,  have  made  Cufli  Ethiopia,  gave  rife  to  that 
unwarrantable  opinion  which  jofephus  and  fevcral  o- 
thers  have  entertained  of  the  river  Gihon's  being  the 
Nile.  In  this  place  (Gen.  ii.  13.)  the  LXX  tranfia- 
tion  renders  the  word  Cufh  by  the  name  of  Ethiopia  ; 
and  in  this  mistake  is  not  only  here  followed  by  our 
Englifh  version,  but  in  the  fame  particular  in  feveral 
other  places. 

Cuth  is  the  fame  as  Cufh.  The  Chaldees  generally 
put  the  tau  where  the  Hebrews  ufe  the  fchiu  ,•  they  fay 
cuth,  instead  of  cufh.     See  Cuth. 

But  Ethiopia  is  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  called 
Cufh  ;  and  Jofephus  fays,  that  they  called  themfelves 
by  this  name,  and  that  the  fame  name  was  given  them 
by  all  Aha.  St  Jerom  tells  us,  that  the  Hebrews  call 
the  Ethiopians  by  the  fame  name,  and  the  Septuagint 
give  them  no  other.  Jeremiah  (xiii.  23.)  fays,  "  Can 
the  Cuihsean,  or  Ethiopian,  change  his  colour."  In 
Ezekiel    (xxix.  10.)  the  Lord    threatens  to  reduce 
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Culhion    "Egypt  to  a  dcfart,  from  the  tower  of  Syene  even 

II         unto  the  border  of  Cu'fh,  or  Ethiopia  ;"  and  in  Ifaiah, 

Cuflom     £x;.  ir  \  jie  (AySf  (i  jie  will  recover  the  remnant  ofhi. 

~*nd  Hablt' people,  which  fhail  be   left  from  Affyria,  and  fron 

Egypt,  and  Pathros,  and  from  Cufh."     All  thefe  mark 


is 
om 
pypt,  and  fatnros,  aaa  rrora  tain."  /uttneie  marks 
.  agree  with  Ethiopia  properly  fo  called,  which  lies  to 
the  fouth  of  Egypt. 

Bochart  lias  Jhown  very  clearly  that  there  was  a 
'country  called  "  the  land  of  Ciifh"  in  Arabia  Petrasa, 
bordering  upon  Egypt ;  that  this  country  extended 
ilfelf  principally  upon  the  eaflern  ihore  of  the  Red- 
Sea,  and,  at  its  extremity,  to  the  point  of  this  fea,  in- 
clining towards  Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

Thus  there  are  three  countries  of  the  name  of  Cufh, 
defcribed  in  fcripture,  and  all  confounded  by  interpre- 
ters under  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia. 

CUSHION,  in  engraving,  is  a  bag  of  leather  filled 
with  fand,  commonly  about  nine  inches  fquare,  and 
three  or  four  thick,  ufed  for  fupporting  the  plate  to  be 
engraved. 

Cushion,  ingiloing,  is  made  of  leather,  fallened  to 
a  fquare  board,  from  14  inches  fquare  to  10,  with  a 
handle.  The  vacuity  between  the  leather  and  board 
is  fluffed  with  fine  tow  or  wool,  fo  that  the  outer  fur- 
face  may  be  flat  and  even.  It  is  ufed  for  receiving  the 
leaves  of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being 
cut  into  proper  fizesand  figures. 

CUSI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  very  fmall  and 
very  beautiful  fpecies  of  parrot. 

CUSP,  cufpis,  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a  fpear 
or  fword ;  but  is  ufed  in  aftronomy  to  exprefs  the 
points  or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  luminary. 

Cusp,  inaftrology,  is  ufed  for  the  firft  point  of  each 
of  the  12  houfes,  in  a  figure  or  fcheme  of  the  hea- 
vens.    See  House. 

CUSPIDATED,  in  botany,  are  fuch  plants  whofe 
leaves  are  pointed  like  a  fpear. 

CUSPINIAN  (John),  a  German,  was  born  at  Swein- 
furt  in  1473  ;  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1529.  He  was 
firft  phyfician  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  em- 
ployed by  that  prince  in  feveral  delicate  negotiations. 
We  have  of  his  in  Latin,  1.  A  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  Julius  Cssfar  to  the  death  of  Maximi- 
lian I.  Degory  Wheare,  in  his  Msthodus  Legends 
Hiftori<e,  calls  this (i  luculentumfane  opus,  ir  omnium  lec- 
tionc  digniflimum."  2.  An  hiftory  of  Auftria  ;  being  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  the  preceding.  3.  An  hiftory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  cruelties  to- 
wards Chrifthns.  Gerard  Voffius  calls  Cufpinian 
■magnum  f no  a?-'o  h'tjloru-e  li'.7nen. 

CUSTOM,  a  very  comprehenfrve  term,  denoting 
the  manners,  ceremonies,  and  fafhions,  of  a  people, 
which  having  turned  into  a  habit,  and  palled  into  ufe, 
obtain  the  force  of  laws ;  in  which  fenfe  it  implies 
fuoji  ufages,  as,  though  voluntary  at  firft,  are  yet  by 
practice  become  neceilary. 

Cuftom  is  hence,  both  by  lawyers  and  civilians,  de- 
fined lex  non  fcripta,  <(  a  law  or  right  not  written," 
eftablilhed  by  long  ufage,  and  the  content  of  our  an- 
ceilors  :  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  the  lex 
fcripta,  or  "  the  written  law."  See  Law,  Part  II. 
n°  38 — 4r. 

Custom  and  Habit,  in  the  human  economy.  The 
former  is  often  confounded  with  the  latter.     By  cu- 
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[torn  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  fame  act;     Cuftora 
and  by  habit,  the  effect  that  cuflom  has  on  the  mind  and  Habit, 
or  body.     This  curious  fiibject  falls  to  be  conlidered  w"'v — * 
firft  in  a  moral,  and  fecondly  in  a  phyfi.cal,  light. 

I.  bif,ue?ice  of  Cuflom  and  Habit,  on  the  Mind,  &c. 
Cuflom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our  feel- 
ings, by  warping  and  varying  them,. that  its  opera- 
tions demand  the  attention  of  all  who  would  be  ac- 
quaint ed  with  human  nature.     The  fiibject,  however,  jcaium's 
is  intricate.     Some  pleafures  are  fortified  by  cuflom  :  Elements  of- 
and  yet  cuflom  begets  familiarity,  and  confequeiuly  Critwjm. 
indifference  : 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  : 

But  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wifh'd  for  come, 

And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents.  Sbakcfp. 

In  many  inftances,  fatiety  and  difgufl  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  reiteration :  again,  though  cuflom  blunts 
the  edge  of  dillrefs  and  of  pain  ;  yet  the  want  of  any 
thing  to  which  we  have  been  long  accuflomed  is  a  fort 
of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide  us  through  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an  acceptable  pre- 
fent. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
much  influenced  by  cuflom  :  it  hath  an  effect  upon 
our  pleafures,  upon  our  actions,  and  even  upon  our 
thoughrs  and  fentiments.  Habit  makes  no  figure  du- 
ring the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  middle  age  it  gains 
ground  ;  and  in  old  age  governs  without  controul.  In 
that  period  of  life,  generally  fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a 
certain  hour,  take  exercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to 
reft  at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  direction  of  habit : 
nay,  a  particular  fear,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  effen- 
tial  ;  and  a  habit  in  any  of  thefe  cannot  be  controlled 
without  uneafmefs. 

Any  flight  or  moderate  pleafure,  frequently  reite- 
rated for  a  long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  connection  be- 
tween us  and  the  thing  that  caufes  the  pleafure.  This 
connection,  termed  habit,  has  the  effect  to  awaken  our 
delire  or  appetite,  for  that  thing  when  it  returns  not 
as  ufual.  During  the  courfe  of  enjoyment,  the  plea- 
fure rifes  infenfibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be 
eftablifhed  ;  at  which  time  the  pleafure  is  at  its  height. 
It  continues  not,  however,  ftationary  :  the  fame  cu- 
flomary  reiteration  which  carried  it  to  its  height, 
brings  it  down  again  by  infenfible  degrees,  even  low- 
er than  it  was  at  firft ;  but  of  that  circumflance  after- 
ward. What  at  prefent  we  have  in  view  is  to  prove 
by  experiments,  that  thofe  things  which  at  firft  are 
but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  become 
habitual.  Spirituous  liquors,  at  firft  fcarce  agreeable, 
readily  produce  an  habitual  appetite  :  and  cuftom  pre- 
vails fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond  of  things  origi- 
nally difagreeable,  fuch  as  coffee,  afTafoetida,  and  to- 
bacco. 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably 
confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by  cuflom, 
that  a  failor  in  his  walk  on  fhore  confines  himfelf  com- 
monly within  the  fame  bounds.  The  author  knew  a 
man  whohadrelinquifhed  the  fea  for  a  country-life: 
in  the  corner  of  his  garden  he  reared  an  artificial 
mount  with  a  level  fummit,  refembling  mod  accurately 
a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  fhape  but  in  fize  ;  and 
here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca  governor 
Kane  rnstde  an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  th« 
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Cuftom  i(Uad  •  and  yet  the  inhabitants  adhere  to  the  old  road 
ami  liab  =  ..  though  not  only  longer,  but  extremely  bad.  Play  or 
s  v  gaming,  at  firft  barely  amnfing  by  the  occupation  it 
affords,  becomes  in  time  extremely  agreeable  ;  and  is 
frequently  profecitted  with  avidity,  as  if  it  were  the 
chief  bufmefs  of  life.  The  lame  obfervation  is  appli- 
cable to  the  pleasures  of  the  internal  femes,  thofe  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  in  particular  :  children  nave 
fcarce  any  feme  of  thefe  pleafures  ;  and  men  very 
little  who  are  in  the  ftate  of  nature  without  culture  : 
our  tafte  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves  flowly  : 
but  is  capable  of  growing  ftronger  than  any  other  ap- 
petite in  human  nature. 

To  introduce  an  active  habit,  frequency  of  acts  is 
not  fufficient  without  length  of  time  :  the  quickeft  fuc- 
celhon  of  acts  in  a  lliort  time  is  not  fufficient  ;  nor  a 
flow  facceliion  in  the  longeft  time.  The  effect  muft 
be  produced  by  a  moderate  foft  action,  and  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  eafy  touches,  removed  from  each  other  by  ihort 
intervals.  Nor  arc  thefe  fufficient  without  regularity 
in  the  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ac- 
tion :  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the  fooner 
it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds  equally  in  a  paf- 
five  habit  ;  variety  in  any  remarkable  degree,  pre- 
vents the  effect  :  thus  any  particular  food  will  fcarce 
ever  become  habitual  where  the  manner  of  dreffing; 
is  varied.  The  circumftances  then  requilite  to  aug- 
ment a  moderate  pleafure,  and  at  the  long-run  to 
form  a  haoit,  are  weak  uniform  acls,  reiterated  du- 
ring a  long  courfe  of  time,  without  any  confiderable 
interruption  :  every  agreeable  caufe  that  operates  in 
this  manner  will  grow  habitual. 

AffeBlon  and  averfion,  2s  diftinguifhed  from  paffion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  original  dif- 
polition,  are  in  reality  habits  refpecting  particular  ob- 
jects, acquired  in  the  mariner  above  fet  forth.  The 
pleafure  of  focial  imercourfe  with  any  perfon,  muft 
originally  be  faint,  and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order 
to  eftablilh  the  habit  of  affection.  Affection  thus  ge- 
nerated, whether  it  be  friendship  or  love,  feldom  fwells 
into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  paffion  ;  but  is  how- 
ever the  ftronJ-eft  cement  that  can  bind  together  two 
individuals  of  the  human  fpecies.  In  like  manner,  a 
flight  degree  of  difguft  often  reiterated  with  regula- 
Voi.  V. 
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rity,  grows  into  the  habit  of  avcrfion,  which  coin-    Cuftom 
monly  fublifts  for  life.  and  Habit. 

Objects  of  tafte  that  are  delicious,  far  from  tending 
to  become  habitual,  are  apt  by  indulgence  to  produce 
fatiety  and  difguft  :  no  man  contracts  a  habit  of  fu- 
gar,  honey,  or  fweet-meats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacco. 

Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumphs  die.     The  fwceteit  honey- 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delicioufnefs, 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite  ; 
Therefore  love  mod'rately,  long  love  doth  fo  ; 
Too  fvvift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Roweo  and  Juliet,  ail  2.  fc.  6. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpect  to  all  objects 
that  being  extremely  agreeable  raife  violent  pallions  : 
fuch  paffions  are  incompatible  with  a  habit  of  any  fort ; 
and  in  particular  they  never  produce  affection  or  a- 
veriion  :  a  man  who  at  firft  fight  falls  violently  in 
love,  has  a  ftrong  deiire  of  enjoyment,  but  no  affection 
for  the  woman  (a)  :  a  man  wlie  is  furprifed  with  an 
unexpected  favour,  burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert 
his  gratitude,  without  having  any  affection  for  his  be- 
nefactor :  neither  does  defire  of  vengeance  for  an  atro- 
cious injury  involve  averfion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fay  why  moderate  plea- 
fures gather  llrength  by  cuftom  :  but  two  caufes  con- 
cur to  prevent  that  effect  in  the  more  intenfe  plea- 
fures. Thefe,  by  an  original  law  in  our  nature,  in- 
crease quickly  to  their  full  growth,  and  decay  with  no 
lefs  precipitation  :  and  cultom  is  too  flow  in  its  ope- 
ration to  overcome  that  law.  The  other  caufe  is  not 
lefs  powerful :  exquilite  pleafure  is  extremely  fatiguing ; 
occalioning,  as  a  naturalift  would  fay,  great  expence 
of  animal  lpirits;  and  of  fuch  the  mind  cannot  bear  fo 
frequent  gratification,  as  to  fuperinduce  a  habit:  if 
the  thing  that  raifes  the  pleafure  return  before  the  mind 
have  recovered  its  tone  and  relilh,  difguft  enfues  inftead 
of  pleafure. 

A  habit  never  fails  to  admonifh  us  of  the  wonted 
time  of  gratification,  by  railing  a  pain  for  want  of  the 
object,  and  a  deiire  to  have  it.  The  pain  of  want  is 
always  firft  felt:  the  defire  naturally  follows;  and 
upon  prefenting  the  object,  both  vanifh  inftantaneoufly. 
Thus  a  man  accuftomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end 
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(a  )  Violent  love,  without  affection,  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  following  ftory.  When  Conftantinople  was 
raken  by  the  Turks,  Irene,  a  young  Greekof  an  illuftrious  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  II.  who  was 
at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  youth  and -glory.  His  favage  heart  being  fubdued  by  her  charms,  he  fhut  himfeJf 
up  with  her,  denying  accefs  even  to  his  minifters.  Love  obtained  fuch  afcendent  as  to  make  him  frequently 
abandon  the  army,  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  "War  relaxed,  for  victory  was  no  longer  the  monarch's  favourite  paf- 
fion. The  foldiers,  accuftomed  to  booty,  bewail  to  murmur,  and  the  infection  fpread  even  among  the  command- 
ers. The  Bafha  Muflai 
the  difcoui 
Intlon.  He  ordered 
Irene's  apartmei 
many  warm  carelies. 
utmoft  art  and  care  on  hi  - 

beauty?   After  an 
and  with  the  o- 


e  Bailia  Mufiaj  ja,  confuiting  the  fidelity  he  owed  his  mater,  was  the  firft  who  dnrft  acquaint  him  o 
irfes  held  publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory.  The  fultau,  after  a  gloomy  filence,  formed  his  refo 
"dered  Muftapha  to  alfemble  the  troops  next  morning;  and  then  with  precipitation  retired  to 
ant.  Never  before  did  that  princefs  appear  fo  charming  ;  never  before  did  the  prince  beftow  fo 
reffes.  To  give  a  new  iuftre  to  her  beauty,  he  exhorted  her  women  next  morning  to  beflow  their 
v,  care  on  her  drefs.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army,  and  pulling 
off  her  vail,  demanded  of  the  bafnas  with  a  fierce  look,  whether  they  had  ever  beheld  fuch  a  beauty  ?  After  an 
awful  panfe,  Mahomet  wkh  one  hand  laying  hold  of  the  young  Greek  by  her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  o- 
ther  pulling  -nu  his  fc-j  nitar,  fevered  the  head  from  the  body  at  one  ftroke.  Then  turning  to  bis  grandees, 
with  eyes  wi'd  and  furious,  "  This  fword  (fays  he),  when  it  is  my  will,  knows  to  cut  the  bands  of  love." 
However  ftrange  it  may  a]  -ear,  we  learn  from  experience,  that  deiire  of  enjoyment  may  con  fife  with  the  moft 
brutal  rerfian,-  dire&ed  both  to  the  fame  woman.  Of  this  we  have  a  noted  example  in  the  firft  book  of  Solly '« 
Memoirs  ;  to  which  we  choofe  to  refer  the  reader,  for  it  is  too  grofs  to  be  tranferibed. 
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Cuftom  of  the  ufual  interval,  a  con fu fed  pain  of  want ;  which 
an.i  Habit.  ar  tiril  points  at  nothing  ill  particular,  though  it  loon 
v  fettles  upon  its  accuilonied  object :  and  the  lame  a. ay 
be  obferved  in  perfons  addicted  to  drinking,  who  are 
often  in  an  uneafy  reftlefs  (late  before  they  think  of 
the  bottle,  in  pleasures  indulged  regularly,  and  at 
equal  intervals,  the  appetite,  remarkably  obfequious  to 
cuilom,  returns  regularly  with  the  ufual  time  of  gra- 
tification ;  not  {boner,  even  though  the  object  be 
prcic.ite d.  This  pain  of  want  ariling  from  habit,  feems 
directiy  oppofite  to  that  of  fatiety  ;  and  it  muft  ap- 
pear lingular,  that  frequency  of  gratification  mould 
produce  effects  fo  oppofite,  as  are  the  pains  of  excefs 
and  of  want. 

The  appetites  that  refpect  the  prefervation  and  pro- 
pagation of  oar  fpecies,  are  attended  with  a  pain  of 
want  li  mil  ar  to  that  occasioned  by  habit:  hunger  and 
third  are  uneafy  fenfations  of  want,  which  always  pre- 
cede the  deiire  of  eating  or  drinking;  and  a  pain  for 
want  of  carnal  enjoyment,  precedes  the  defire  of  an 
object.  The  pain  being  thus  felt  independent  of  an 
object,  cannot  be  cared  but  by  gratification.  Very 
different  is  an  ordinary  paffion,  in  which  deiire  pre- 
cedes the  pain  of  want  ;  fuch  a  paffion  cannot  exift 
but  while  the  object  is  in  view  ;  and  therefore,  by  re- 
moving the  object  out  of  thought,  it  vaniilieth  with  its 
deiire  and  pain  of  want. 

The  natural  appetites  abovementioned,  differ  from 
habit  in  the  following  particular:  they  have  an  unde- 
termined direction  toward  all  objects  of  gratification 
in  general  ;  whereas  an  habitual  appetite  is  directed 
to  a  particular  object  :  the  attachment  we  have  by  ha- 
bit to  a  particular  woman,  differs  widely  from  the  na- 
tural paffion  which  comprehends  the  whole  fex  ;  and 
the  habitual  relifh  for  a  particular  dilh,  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  fame  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food.  That 
difference  notwithstanding,  it  is  {till  remarkable,  that 
nature  hath  enforced  the  gratification  of  certain  natu- 
ral appetites  eiTential  to  the  fpecies,  by  a  pain  of  the 
fame  fort  with  that  which  habit  produceth. 

The  pain  of  habit  is  lefs  under  our  power  than  any 
other  pain  that  arifes  from  want  of  gratification  :  hun- 
ger and  thirlt  are  moie  eafily  endured,  efpecially  at 
firft,  than  an  ufual  iutermiilion  of  any  habitual  plea- 
fure  :  perfons  are  often  heard  declaring,  they  would 
forego  ileep  or  food,  rather  than  tobacco.  We  muft 
not  however  conclude,  that  the  gratification  of  an  ha- 
bitual appetite  affords  the  fame  delight  with  the  gra- 
tification of  one  that  is  natural  :  far  from  it  ;  the  pain 
cf  want  only  is  greater. 

The  flow  and  reiterated  acts  that  produce  a  habit, 
flrengthen  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual  pleafure  in 
greater  quantity  and  more  frequency  than  originally  ; 
and  by  that  means  a  habit  of  intemperate  gratification 
is  often  formed  :  after  unbounded  acts  of  intemperance, 
the  habitual  relith  is  foon  reftored,  and  the  pain  for 
want  of  enjoyment  returns  with  fre (li  vigour. 

The  caufes  of  the  prefent  emotions  hitherto  in  view, 
are  either  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  companion,  a  cer- 
tain dwelling-place,  a  certain  amufement  ;  or  a  parti- 
cular fpecies,  fuch  as  coffee,  mutton,  or  any  other 
food.  But  habit  is  not  confined  to  fuch.  A  confrant 
train  of  trifling  diverfions  may  form  fuch  a  habit  in 
the  mind,  that  it  cannot  be  eafy  a  moment  without 
amufement;  a  variety  in  the  objects  prevents  a  habit 


as  to  any  one  in  particular  ;  but  as  the  train  is  uniform  CuPom 
with  refpect  to  amufement,  the  habit  is  formed  accor-  atl<l  Habit, 
dingly  ;  and  that  fort  of  habit  may  be  denominated  a 
generic  habit,  in  oppoiition  to  the  former,  which  is  a 
fpecific  habit.  A  habit  of  a  town-life,  of  country-fports, 
of  folitude,  of  reading,  or  of  bufinefs,  where  fniFicient- 
ly  varied,  are  inflances  of  generic  habits.  Every  fpe- 
cific  habit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic  ;  for  the  ha- 
bit of  any  one  fort  of  food  makes  the  tafie  agree'able, 
and  we  are  fond  of  that  tafte  wherever  found.  Thus 
a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual  object,  takes  up  with 
what  molt  refembles  it  ;  deprived  of  tobacco,  "any- 
bitter  herb  will  do  rather  th-au  want  :  a  habit  of 
punch  makes  wine  a  good  refource  :  acenftomed  to 
the  fweet  fociety  and  comforts  of  matrimony,  the  man 
unhappily  deprived  of  his  beloved  object,  inclines  the 
fooner  to  a  fecond.  In  general,  when  wc  are  deprived 
or  a  habitual  object,  we  are  fond  of  its  qualities  in  any 
other  object. 

The  reafons  are  affigued  above,  why  the  caufes  of 
intenfe  pleafure  become  not  readily  habitual :  but  now 
we  difcover,  that  thefe  reafons  conclude  only  again  ft 
fpecific  habits.  In  the  cafe  of  a  weak  pleafure,  a  ha- 
bit is  formed  by  frequency  and  uniformity  of  reitera- 
tion, which,  in  the  cafe  of  an  intenfe  pleafure,  pro- 
duceth fatiety  and  difguft.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
fatiety  and  difguft  have  no  effect,  except  as  to  that 
thing  fingly  which  occalions  them  :  a  furfeit  of  honey 
produceth  not  a  loathing  of  fugar  ;  and  intemperance 
with  one  woman  produceth  no  difrelifh  of  the  fame 
pleafure  with  others.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
a  generic  habit  in  any  intenfe  pleafure:  the  delight 
we  had  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetite,  inflames 
the  imagination,  and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  fearch 
for  the  fame  gratification  in  v  hatever  other  object  it 
can  be  found.  And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  grati- 
fying the  fame  paffion  upon  different  objects,  produ- 
ceth at  length  a  generic  habit.  In  this  manner  one 
acquires  an  habitual  delight  in  high  and  poignant  fau- 
ces, rich  drefs,  fine  equipages,  crowds  of  company,  and 
in  whatever  is  commonly  termed  pleafure.  There  con- 
curs at  the  fame  time,  to  introduce  this  habit,  a  pe- 
culiarity obferved  above,  that  reiteration  of  acts  en- 
larges the  capacity  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  more  plen- 
tiful gratification  than  originally,  with  regard  to  fre- 
quency as  well  as  quantity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  fpecific  habit  can- 
not be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure,  a  gene- 
ric habit  may  be  formed  upon  any  fort  of  pleafure, 
moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath  variety  of  objects. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  a  weak  pleafure  runs  na- 
turally into  a  fpecific  habit ;  v/hereas  an  intenfe  plea- 
fure is  altogether  averfe  to  fuch  a  habit.  In  a  word, 
it  is  only  in  fingular  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafure 
produces  a  generic  habit ;  but  an  intenfe  pleafure  can- 
not produce  any  other  habit. 

The  appetites  that  refpect  the  prefervation  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  fpecies,  are  formed  into  habit  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner;  the  time  as  well  as  meafure  of  their 
gratification  are  much  under  the  power  of  cuftom  ; 
which,  introducing  a  change  upon  the  body,  occafions 
a  proportional  change  in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the 
body  be  gradually  formed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
at  dated  times,  the  appetite  is  regulated  accordingly; 
and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  a  different 
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Cuftom    habit  of  body   is  introduced  by  a  different  practice, 
and  Habit.  Here  it  would  feem,  that  the  change  is  not  made  upon 
~"v~"  *  the  mind,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  inpaiilve  habits, 
but  upon  the  body. 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ingredients  of 
a  plainer  tafle,  the  competition  is  fufceptible  of  a  fpe- 
cific  habit.  Thus  the  faeet  tafte  of  Sugar,  rendered 
lefs  poignant  in  a  mixture,  may,  in  courle  of  time, 
produce  a  fpecific  habit  for  fuch  mixture.  As  mode- 
rate pi eafu res,  by  becoming  more  intenfe,  tend  to  ge- 
neric habits  ;  fo  intenfe  pleafures,  by  becoming  more 
moderate,  tend  to  fpecific  habits. 

The  beamy  of  the  human  figure,  by  a  fpecial  re- 
commendation of  nature,  appears  to  us  fupreme,  "amid 
the  great  variety  of  beauteous  forms  bellowed  upon 
animals.  The  various  degrees  in  which  individuals 
enjoy  that  property,  render  it  an  object  fometimes 
of  a  moderate,  fometimes  of  an  intenfe,  paflion.  The 
moderate  paflion,  admitting  frequent  reiteration  with- 
out diminution,  and  occupying  the  mind  without  ex- 
haufting  it,  turns  gradually  ltronger  tilt  it  becomes  a 
habit.  Nay,  instances  ^re  not  wanting,  of  a  face  at 
firfl  difagreeable,  afterward  rendered  indifferent  by 
familiarity,  and  at  length  agreeable  by  cuftom.  On 
the  other  hand,  confummatc  beauty,  at  the  very  firil 
glance,  fills  the  mind  fo  as  to  admit  no  increafe.  En- 
joyment lefTons  the  pleafure  ;  and  if  often  repeated, 
ends  commonly  in  fatiety  and  difgufl.  The  impref- 
lions  made  by  confummate  beauty,  in  a  gradual  fuc- 
ceflion  from  lively  to  faint,  coirftitute  a  Series  oppolite 
to  that  of  faint  impreflions  waxing  gradually  more 
lively,  till  they  produce  a  fpecihe  habit.  But  the  mind 
when  accuftomed  to  beauty  contracts  a.  reiifh  for  it  in 
general,  though  often  repelled  from  particular  objects 
by  the  pain  of  fatiety  ;  and  thus  a  generic  habit  is 
formed,  of  which  inconftancy  in  love  is  the  neccifary 
confequence  ;  for  a  generic  habit,  comprehending  e- 
very  beautiful  object,  is  an  invincible  obftruction  to  a 
fpecific  habit,  which  is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
vouth  of  both  fexes,  deferves  more  than  a  curfory 
view.  Though  thepleafant  emotion  of  beauty  differs 
widely  from  the  corporeal  appetite,  yet  when  both 
are  directed  to  the  fame  object,  they  produce  a  very 
ftrong  complex  pailion  :  enjoyment  in  that  cafe  mult 
be  exqnilite  ;  and  therefore  more  apt  to  produce  fa- 
tiety than  in  any  other  cafe  whatever-  This  is  a  ne- 
ver-failing effect,  where  confummate  beauty  in  the 
one  party,  meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great 
fenhbility  in  the  other.  What  we  are  here  explain- 
ing, is  true  without  exaggeration  ;  and  they  mull  be 
infenfible  upon  whom  it  makes  no  iinpreilion  :  it  de- 
ferves  well  to  be  pondered  by  the  young  and  the  amo- 
rous, who,  in  forming  the  matrimonial  fociety,  are  too 
often  blindly  impelled  by  the  animal  plcafnre  merely, 
inflamed  by  beauty.  It  may  indeed  happen  after  the 
pleafure  is  gone,  and  go  it  muft  with  a  fwift  pace, 
that  anew  connection  is  formed  upon  more  dignified 
and  more  tailing  principles  :  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  ;  for  even  fuppofing  good  fenfe,  good 
temper,  and  internal  merit  of  every  fort,  yet  a  new 
con  uect ion  upon  fuch  qualifications  is  rarely  formed  : 
it  commonly,  or  rather  always  happen?,  that  fuch  qua- 
lifications, the  only  foiid  foundation  of  an  indiilbluble 
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connection,  are  rendered  altogether  inviiible  by  finely 
ot  enjoyment  creating  difgufl. 

One  effect  of  cuftom,  different  from  any  that  have 
been  explained,  muft  not  be  omnr-ed,  becaufe  it  makes 
a  great  figure  in  human  nature  :  though  cuftom  aug- 
ments moderate  pleafures,  and  leffens  thofe  that  are 
mtenfe,  it  has  a  different  effect  with  reipect  to  pam  ; 
for  it  blunts  the  edge  of  every  fort  of  pain  and  diitrefs, 
faun  or  acute.  Uninterrupted  mifery,  therefore  is 
attended  with  one  good  effect:  if  its  torments  be  in- 
ceifant,  cuftom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  forming  habits  are  curious. 
Moderate  pleafures  are  augmented  gradually  by  reite- 
ration, till  they  become  habitual  ;  and  then  are  at 
their  height:  but  they  are  not  long  fhtionary  ;  for 
from  that  point  they  gradually  decay,  till  they  vansfli 
altogether.  The  pain  occaiioned  by  want  of  gratifi- 
cation, runs  a  different  courfe  :  itihereafes  uniformly  ; 
and  at  lafl  becomes  extreme,  when  the  pleafure  of 
gratification  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

It  fo  falls  out, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
While  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack'd  and  loft, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  nnd 
The  virtue  that  poficffiou  would  not  fhow  u* 
Whilft  it  was  ours, 

Much  ado  about  Nothing,  acl  3,/c.  2. 

The  effect  of  cuftom  with  relation  to  a  fpecific  habit, 
is  difplayed  through  all  its  varieties  in  the  ufe  of  to- 
bacco. The  tafle  of  that  plant  is  at  firil  extremely 
unpleafant  :  our  difgufl:  leffens  gradually,  till  it  vanifh 
altogether  ;  at  which  period  the  tafle  is  neither  agree- 
able nor  difagreeable  :  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  plant, 
we  begin  to  reiifh  it ;  and  our  reiifh  improves  by  ufe, 
till  it  arrive  at  perfection  :  from  that  period  it  gradu- 
ally decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  ftate  of  increment, 
and  consequently  the  pain  of  want.  The  refult  is,  that 
when  the  habit  has  acquired  its  grcateft  vigour,  the 
reiifh  is  gone  ;  and  accordingly  we  often  fmoke  and 
take  fnuff  habitually,  without  fo  much  as  beino-  con- 
fcious  of  the  operation.  We  muft  except  gratification 
after  the  pain  of  want ;  the  pleafure  of  which  gratifi- 
cation is  the  greateft  when  the  habit  is  the  mofl  vi- 
gorous :  it  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  pleafure  one 
feels  upon  being  delivered  from  the  rack.  This  plea- 
fure however  is  but  occaiionally  the  effect  of  habit ; 
and  however  exqnifite,  is  avoided  as  much  as  pcflible 
becaufe  of  the  pain  that  precedes  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  we  can  diicover 
no  difference  between  a  generic  and  a  fpecific  habits 
but  thefe  habits  differ  widely  with  refpeel  to  the  posi- 
tive pleafure.  We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
the  pleafure  of  a  fpecific  habit  decays  gradually  till  it 
turn  imperceptible  :  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit,  on 
the  contrary,  being  Supported  by  variety  of  gratifies 
tion,  miters  little  or  no  decay  after  it  comes  toils 
height.  However  it  may  be  with  other  generic  ha- 
bits, the  obfervation  certainly  holds  with  refpect  to  the 
pleafures  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  :  the  pleafure  of 
doing  good  has  an  unbounded  fcope,  and  may  be  fo 
variously  gratified  that  it  can  never  decay  ;  fcience  is 
equally  unbounded;  our  appetite  for  knowledge  ha- 
ving an  ample  r.mge  of"  gratification,  where  discove- 
ries are  recommended  by  novelty,  by  variety,   by  uti- 
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Ctrftom         In  ihis  intricate  inquiry,  we  have  endeavoured,  but  to  the  authority  of  cuftom  things  that  nature  hath  left     Cuftom 

and  habit,  without  fuccefs,  to  di {'cover  by  what  particular  means  indifferent.     It  is  cuftom,  net  nature,  that  hath  cfia-  and  habit. 

it  is  that  cuftom  hath  influence  upon  us  :  and  now  no-  blifhed  a  difference  between  the  right  hand  and  the  **  ~" v 

thino-  feems  left,  but  to  hold  our  nature  to  be  fo  ira-  left,  fo  as  to  make  it  aukward  and  difagreeable  to  ufe 

med°as  to  be  fufceptible  of  fuch  influence.     And  fup-  the  left  where  the  right  is  commonly  tiled.     The  va- 

potinr  it  purpofely  io  framed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  rious  colours,  though  they  affect  us  differently,  are  all 

find  out  feveral  important  final  caufes.  That  the  power  of  them  agreeable  in  their  purity:  but  cuftom  has  re- 

of  cuftom  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  our  good,  cannot  guiatec!   that  matter  in  another  manner  ;  a  black  ikin 

have  efcaired  any.  one  who  reflects,  that  bulinefs  is  our  upon    a    human  being,  is  to  us  difagreeable;    and  a 

province,  and  plcafure  cur  relaxation  only.     Now  fa-  white  ikin   probably  not   lefs   fo  to  a  negro.     Thus 

tiety  is  neceflary   to   check  exquiiite  pleaiures,  which  things,  originally  indifferent,  become  agreeable  or  dif- 

otherwife  would  engrofs   the  mind   and  unqualify   us  agreeable  by  the  force  of  cuftom.     Nor  will  this  be 

for  bufinefs.     On  the  other  hand,  as  bulinefs  is  fome-  furprizing  after  the  difcovery  made  above,  that  the 

times  painful,  and  is  never  pleafant  beyond  modera-  original  agreeablenefs  or  difagretablenefs  of  an  obj eel:, 

tion,  the  habitual   increafe  of  moderate  pleafure,  and  is,  by  the  influence  of  cuftom,  often  converted  into  the 

the  converfion  of  pain  into   pleafure,    are  admirably  oppoiite  quality. 

contrived  for  disappointing  the  malice  of  fortune,  and         Proceeding  to  matters  of  tafte,  where  there  is  natu- 

for  reconciling  us  to  whatever  courfe  of  life  may  be  rally  a  preference  of  one  thing  before  another  ;  it  is 


eur  lot  : 

How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
This  fhadowy  defert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourilhing  peopled  towns. 
Here  I  can  lit  alone,  unfeen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  diflreffes,  and  record  my  woes. 

'Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona.,  ail^.Jl,  4 


certain,  in  the  firft  place,  that  our  faint  and  more  de- 
licate feelings  are  readily  fufceptible  of  a  bias  from 
cuftom  ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defec- 
tive tafte,  to  find  thefe  in  fome  meafure  influenced 
by  cuftom  :  drtfs  and  the  modes  of  external  behavi- 
our, are  regulated  by  cuftom  in  every  country  :  the 
deep  red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in  fpite 
As  the  foregoing  difiinction  between  intenfe  and  of  nature  ;  and  ftrangers  cannot  altogether  be  jufti- 
moderate,  holds  in  pleafure  only,  every  degree  of  pain  fled  in  condemning  that  practice,  confidering  the  law- 
beino-  foftened  by  time,  cuftom  is  acatholicon  for  pain  ful  authority  of  cuftom,  or  of  xhefajhi'on  as  it  is  call- 
and  diftrefs  of  every  fort;  and  of  that  regulation  the  ed  :  it  is  told  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  ikirts  of 
final  caufe  requires  no  iiluftration.  the  Alps  facing  the  north,  that  the  fwelling  they  uni- 

Another  final  caufe  of  cuftom  will  be  highly  relifhed  vcrfally  have  in  the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far 
by  every  perfon  of  humanity,  and  yet  has  in  a  great  has  cuftom  power  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  and 
meafure  been  overlooked  ;  which  is,  that  cuftom  hath     to  make  an  object  originally  difagreeable  take  on  an 


a  Greater  influence  than  any  other  known  caufe,  to 
put  the  rich  and  the  poor  upon  a  level :  weak  plea- 
lures,  the  fhare  of  the  latter,  become  fortunately 
ftronger  by  cuftom  ;  while  voluptuous  pleafures,  the 
fhare°of  the  former,  are  continually  lofmg  ground  by 
fatiety.  Men  of  fortune,  who  poh'efs  palaces,  fump- 
tuous  gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  lefs  thanpaflen- 


oppofite  appearance. 

But  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  denominated 
proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  cuftom  has  little 
authority,  and  ought  to  have  none.  The  principle  of 
duty  takes  naturally  place  in  every  other  ;  and  it  ar- 
gues a  fhameful  weaknefs  or  degeneracy  of  mind,  to 
find  it  in  any  cafe  fo  far  fabdued  as  to  iubmit  to  dif- 
fers do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  unequally  torn, 
diftributed  ;   the  opulent  poifefs  what  others    enjoy.  \\.  Ejfetts  of  Cup  0711  ai:d  Habit  ii;the  Ai,iv:al  Ecor.w?iy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  effect  of  habit,  to  produce  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads,  i.  On  the  lim- 
thepain  of  want  in  a  high  degree  while  there  is  little  pic  folids.  2.  On  the  organs  of  fenfe,  3.  On  the 
pleafure  in  enjoyment,  a  voluptuous  life  is  of  all  the     moving   power.     4.   On    the   whole   nervous  power. 

5.  On  the  fyflem  of  blocd-veffels. 

1.  EffeCls  o?i  the  Simple  Solids.     Cuftom  determines 
the  degree  of  flexibility  of  which  they  are   capable. 
By  frequently  repeated  flexion,  the  feveral  particles  of 
which   thefe  folids  confift  are   rendered  more  fupple 
luxury,  even  the  petty  inconveniences  in  travelling,  of     and  moveable  on  each  other.     A  piece  of  catgut,  e.g. 
a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely   fare,  are  fen-     when  on  the  ftretch,  and  having  a  weight  appended  CullensLee- 
ons  evils:   he  lofes  his  tone  of  mind,  turns  peevifh,  and     to  its  middle,  will  be  bended  thereby  perhaps  half  an  tvies  ontle 
would  wreak  his  refentmeut  even  upon    the  common     inch;  afterwards,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame  Mat.  Med. 
accidents  of  life.     Better  far  to  ufe  the  goods  of  For-     weight,  or  by   increafing   the  weight,  the  flexibility  lft  cdlt« 
tune  with   moderation:    a  man   who  by   temperance     will  be  rendered  double.     The  degreeof  flexibility  has 
and  activity  hath  acquired  a  hardy  conftitution,  is,  on     a  great  effect  in  determining  the  degree  of  ofcillation, 
the  one  hand,  guarded  againft  external  accidents  ;  and,     provided  that  elafticity  is  not  affecled ;  if  it  go  beyond 
on  the  other,  is  provided  with  great  variety  of  enjoy-     this,  it  produces  flaccidity.     Again,  cuftom  determines 
ment  ever  at  command.  the  degree  of  tenfion  ;  lor  the  fame  elaflic  chord  that 

We  fliall  clcfe  this  branch  of  the  fuhject  with  an  now  ofcdlates  in  a  certain  degreeof  tenfion,  will,  by 
article  more  delicate  than  abftrufe,  viz.  what  authority  frequent  repetition  of  thefe  ofcillations,  be  fo  far  re- 
cuHom  ought  to  have  over  our  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  laxed,  that  the  txtenfion  mull  be  renewed  in  order  to 
One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  cheerfully  abandon     produce  the  fame  tenfion,  and  confequently  the  fame 

vibra- 


ieall  to  be  envied.  Thofe  who  are  habituated  to  high 
feeding,  eafy  vehicles,  rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  va- 
lets, much  deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  fmall 
fhare  of  hnppinefs,  while  they  are  expofed  to  mani- 
fold diftrefles.     To  fuch  a  man,    enflaved  by  eafe  and 
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Cuftom  vibrations,  as  at  firft.  This  appears  in  many  inftances 
and  Habit,  in  the  animal  economy,  as  when  different  mufcles  con- 
cur to  give  a  fixed  point  or  teniion  to  each  other  : 
and  thus  a  weakly  child  totters  as  it  walks ;  but  by 
giving  it  a  weight  to  carry,  and  by  thus  incrcaiing  the 
teniion  of  the  lyftem,  it  walks  more  fteadily.  In  like 
manner  the  fulneis  of  the  fyftem  gives  ftrength,  by 
diftending  the  vcffiels  every  where,  and  fo  giving  ten- 
fion :  hence  a  man,  by  good  nouriibment,  from  being 
weak,  acquires  a  great  increafe  of  ftrength  in  a  few 
days  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  evacuations  weaken  by 
taking  off  the  teniion. 

2.  Effettson  the  Organs  of  Senfe.     Repetition  gives 
a  greater  degree  of  fenlibility,  in  fo  far  only  as  it  ren- 
ders perception  more  accurate.  Repetition  alone  gives 
lafting  impreffion,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  me- 
mory ;    for  fingle  impreffions  are  but  retained  for  a 
fhort  time,  and  are  foon  forgot.     Thus  a  perfon,  who 
at  prefent  has  little  knowledge  of  cloths,  will,  by  fre- 
quently handling  them,  acquire  a  ikill  of  difcerning 
them,  which  to  others  feems  almoft  impoffible.     Many 
are  apt  to  miftake  this  for  a  nicer  fenlibility,  but  they 
are  much  miftaken  ;  for  it  is  an  univerfal  law,  that  the 
repetition  of  impreffion  renders  us  lefs  acute.     This  is 
well  illuilrated  by  the  operation  of  medicines;  for  all 
medicines  which  act  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  muft,  after 
fome  time,  be  increafed  in  their  dofe  to  produce  the 
fame  effects  as  at  firft.     This  affords  a  rule  in  practice 
with  regard  to  thefe  medicines ;  it  becoming  neceffary, 
after  a  certain  time,  to   change  one    medicine   even 
for  a  weaker  of  the  fame  nature.     Thus  medicines, 
which  even  have  no  great  apparent  force,  are  found, 
by  long  ufe,   to  deftroy  the  fenlibility  of  the  fyflem  to 
other  impreffions.     But  to  this  general  rule,  that,  by. 
repetition,  the  force  of  impreffions  is  more  and  more 
diminifhed,  there  are  fome  exceptions-    Thus  perfons, 
by  a  ftrong  emetic,  have  had  their  flomachs  rendered 
fo  irritable,   that  i-20th  of  the  firft  due  was  fuificient 
to  produce  the  fame  effect.     This,  however,  often  er 
takes  place  when  the  vomit  is  repeated  every   chy  ; 
for  if  the  fame  vomit  be  given  at  pretty  coniiderable 
intervals  the  general  rule  is  obferved  to  hold  good. 
Thus  two  contrary  effects  of  hjbic  a^e  to  be   noted  ; 
and  it  is  proper  toobferve,  that  the-  greater  irritability 
is  more  readily  produced  when  the  firft  impreffion  is 
great,  as  in  the  cafe  firft  given  of  the  ftrong  emetic. 
This  may  be  farther  illuilrated  by  the  effect  of  fear, 
Which  is  commonly  obferved  to  be  diminifhed  on  repe- 
tition ;  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  cuftom  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  inftances  of  perfons,  who 
having   once  got  a  great  fright,  have  for  ever  after 
continued  Haves  to  fears  excited  by  impreffions  of  the 
like  kind,  however  flight,  which  muft  be  imputed  en- 
tirely to  excefs  of  the  firft  impreffion,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved.     To  this  head  alfo  belongs  the.  alTb- 
ciation  of  ideas,  which  is  the  foundation  of  memory 
and  all  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  entirely  the 
effect  of  cuftom  ;  with  regard  to  the  body  alfo,  thefe 
affociations  often  take  place.     And  fometimes,  in  pro- 
ducing effects  on  the  body,  aifociations  feemingly  op- 
pofite  are  formed,  which,  through  cuftom,  become  ab- 
solutely neceffary;   e.  g.  a  perfon  long  accuftomed  to 
deep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  noife,  is  fo  far 
from  being  incommoded  on  that  account,   that  after- 
wards fuch  noife  becomes  neceffary  t-o  produce  fleep. 


It  will  be  of  ufe  to  attend  10  this  in  medical  practice  ;    Cuflom 
for  we  ought    to  allow   for,  however    oppofite  -it  may  an^HaWt* 

(eem  at  the  lime,  whatever  i.iualiy  attended  the  pnr-  * w ' 

pofe  we  defignto  effect.  Thus,  m  the  inftance  of 
licep,  we  muft  not  exculde  noife  when  we  want  to 
procure  reft,  or  any  caufes  which  may  feeffi  oppofite 
to  fuch  an  effect,  provided  cuflom  has  rendered  ihcra 
neceffary. 

3.  Effctts  on  the  Moving  Fibres.  A  certain  degree 
of  tenfion  is  neceffary  to  motion,  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  cuftom  ;  e.g.-d  fencer,  accuftomed  toonc 
foil,  cannot  have  the  fame  fteadiuds  or  activity  with 
one  heavier  or  lighter.  It  is  neccnary  alfo  that  every 
motion  mould  be  performed  in  the  fame  fituation,  or 
poilure  of  the  body,  as  the  perfon  has  been  accuftom- 
ed to  employ  in  that  motion.  Thus,  in  ar;y  cbirur- 
gical  operation,  a  certain  pofture  is  recommended  ; 
but  if  the  operator  has  been  accuftomed  to  another, 
fuch  a  one,  however  aukward,  becomes  neceffary  after- 
wards to  his  right  performance  of  that  operation. 

Cuftom  alfo  determines  the  degree  of  ofcillation  of 
which  the  moving  fibres  are  capable.  A  perfon  accu- 
ftomed to  ftrong  mufcular  exertions  is  qune  incapable 
of  the  more  delicate.  Thus  writing  is  performed  by 
fmall  mufcular  contractions  ;  but  if  a  perfon  has  been 
accuftomed  to  ftronger  motions  with  thefe  mufcles,  he 
will   write  with   much  lefs  fteadinefs. 

This  fubject  of  teniion,  formerly  attributed  to  the 
fnnple  fibres,  is  probably  more  ftrictly  applicable  to  the 
moving  :  for  befuies  a  tenfion  from  flexion,  there  is 
alfo  a  tenfion  from  irritation  and  fympathy  ;  e.  g.  the 
teniion  of  the  ftomach  from  food,  gives  tenfion  to  the 
whole  body.  Wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  give  tenfion 
e.  g.  a  perfon  that  is  fo  affected  with  tremor  as  fcarce- 
ly  to  hold  a  glafs  of  any  of  thefe  liquors  to  his  head, 
has  no  fooner  fwallcwed  it,  than  his  whole  body  be- 
comes Itcady  ;  and  after  the  fyftem  has  been  accu- 
ftomed to  fuch  fiimuli,  if  they  are  not  applied  at  the 
ufiial  time,  the  whole  body  becomes  flaccid,  and  of 
confequence  nnfteady  in  its  motions. 

Again,  cuftom  gives  facility  of  motion.  This  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  diftenfion  which  the  nervous 
power  gives  to  the  moving  fibres  themfelves.  But  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  occafioned,  the  effect  is  obvi- 
ous ;  for  any  new  or  unufual  motion  is  performed  with 
great  difficulty. 

It  is  fuppoied   that  fenfation  depends  on  a  commu-  - 
nication  with  the  feiiforium  commune,  by  means  of  or-  ■ 
gans  fufficiently  diftended  with  nervous  influence.  We  - 
have  found,  that  fenlibility  is  riiminifhed  by  repetition. 
And  we  have  now  to  obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  it 
may  be  increafed  by  repetition,  owing  to  the  nervous 
power  itfclf  flowing  more  esfily  into  the  part  on  ac- 
count of  cuftom.     Attention  to  a  particular  object  may 
alfo  determine  a  geater  influx  into  any  particular  part, 
and  thus  the  fenlibility  and  irritability^of  that  particu- 
lar part  may  be  increafed. 

But  with  regard  to  facility  of  motion,  the  nervous 
power,  no  doubt,  flows  inoft  eafily  into  thefe  parts  to 
which  it  has  been  accuftomed  :  yet  facility  of  motion 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  this,  but  in  part  alfo  on 
the  concurrence  of  the  action  of  a  great  many  muf- 
cles ;  e.  §■.  Window  has  obferved,  that  in  performing 
anj-  motion,  a  number  of  mufcles  concur  to  give  a  fixed 
point  to  thofe  intended  chiefly    to  act,  as  well   as  to 
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Cnflom     others  that  are  to  vary  and  modify  their  action.     This, 
m.d  Habit,  however,  is  aliifled  by  repetition  and  the  freer  influx  ; 
as  by  experience  we  know  the  proper  attitude  for  giving 
a  fixed  point  in  order   to  perform  any  action  with  fa- 
cility and  fteadinefs. 

Cuftom  gives  a  fpontaneons  motion  alfo  which  feems 
to  recur  at  flated  periods,  even  when  the  exciting 
caufes  are  removed.  Thus,  if  the  ftomach  has  been 
accuftomed  to  vomit  from  a  particular  medicine,  it  will 
require  a  much  fmaller  dofe  than  at  firft,  nay,  even 
the  very  fight  or  remembrance  of  it  will  be  fufficieiu 
To  produce  the  effect  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
ftances  of  habitual  vomiting,  from  the  injudicious  ad- 
miniflration  of  emetics.  It  is  on  this  account  that  all 
fpafmodic  affect  10  us  fo  eafily  become  habitual,  and  are 
fo  difficult  of  cure  :  as  we  muff  not  only  avoid  all  the 
exciting  eaufes,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  but  alfo 
their  ailbcianons. 

Cuftom  alfo  gives  ftrength  of  motion  ;  flrength  de- 
pends on  ftroug  ofcillations,  a  free  and  copious  influx 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  on  denfe  folids.  But  in 
what  mannerall  thefecircumflauces  have  been  brought 
about  by  repetition,  has  been  already  explained.  The 
effect  of  cuftom,  in  producing  ftrength,  may  be  thus 
illustrated  :  a  man  that  begins  with  lifting  a  calf,  by 
continuing  the  fame  practice  every  day,  will  be  able  to 
lift  it  when  grown  to  the  fullfize  of  a  bull. 

All  this  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  practice 
of  phytic,  though  but  too  little  regarded  ;  for  the  reco- 
very of  weak  people,  in  great  meafure,  depends  on 
the  ufe  of  exercife,  fuited  to  their  ftrength,  or  rather 
within  it,  frequently  repeated  and  gradually  increafed. 
Farther,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  cuftom  regu- 
lates the  particular  celerity  with  which  each  motion  is 
to  be  performed  :  for  a  perfon  accuftomed,  for  a  con- 
fiderable time  to  one  degree  of  celerity,  becomes  in- 
capable of  a  greater  ;  e.g.  a  man  accuftomed  to  flow- 
walking  will  be  out  of  breath  before  he  can  run  20 
paces.  The  train,  or  order,  in  which  our  motions  are 
to  be  performed,  is  alfo  eftablifhed  by  cuftom;  for  if 
a  man  hath  repeated  motions,  for  a  certain  time  in  any 
particular  order,  he  cannot  afterwards  perform  them 
in  any  other.  Cuftom  alfo  very  frequently  affociates 
motions  and  fenfations  :  thus,  if  a  perfon  has  been  in 
nfe  of  affociating  certain  ideas  with  the  ordinary  fti- 
mulus  which  in  health  excites  urine,  without  thefe 
ideas  the  ufual  inclination  willfcarce  excite  that  excre- 
tion ;  and  when  thefe  occur,  will  require  it  even  in 
the  abfence  of  the  primary  exciting  caufe  ;  e.  g.  it 
is  very  ordinary  for  a  perfon  to  make  urine  when  go- 
ing to  bed  ;  and  if  he  has  been,  for  any  length  of  time, 
accuftomed  to  do  fo,  he  will  ever  afterwards  make 
urine  at  that  time,  though  othcrwife  he  would  often 
have  no  fuch  inclination:  by  this  means  fome  fecre- 
tions  become,  in  a  manner,  fubject  to  the  will.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  going  to  ftool  :  and  thus  affords 
us  a  good  rule  in  the  cafe  of  coftivenefs  ;  for  by  en- 
deavouring to  fix  a  ftated  time  for  this  evacuation,  it 
will  afterwards,  at  fuch  time,  more  readily  return.  It 
is  farther  remarkable,  that  rno'ions  are  infeparably  af- 
fociated  with  other  motions:  this,  perhaps,  very  often 
proceeds  from  the  neceffiary  degree  of  teiifion  ;  but  it 
alfo  often  depends  merely  on  cuftom,  an  intlancc;  of 
which  we  have  in  the  uniform  motions  of  our  eyes. 

4.  Effetts  on  the  whole  Nervous  Power.     We  have 


found,  that,  by  cuftom,  the  nervous  influence  may  be    Cuflom 
determined  more  eafily  into  one  part  than  another;  and  Habit. 

and  therefore,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  are  ftrong-  ,<""-^ 

ly  connected,  the  fenfibihty,  irritability,  and  ftrength. 
of  any  particular  part,  may  be  thus  increafed.  Cu- 
ftom alfo  has  the  power  of  altering  the  natural  tem- 
perament, and  of  inducing  a  new  one.  It  is  alfo  in 
the  power  of  cuftom  to  render  motions  periodical,  and 
periodically  fpontaneous.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have 
in  fleep,  which  is  commonly  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
nervous  power  being  exhaufted,  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  fleep,  e.  g.  a  reft  of  the  voluntary 
motions  to  favour  the  recruit  of  that  power:  but  if 
this  were  the  cafe,  the  return  of  fleep  fhould  be  at  dif- 
ferent times,  according  as  the  caufes  which  diminifh 
the  nervous  influence  operate  more  or  lefs  powerfully ; 
whereas  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife,  thefe  returns  of 
fleep  being  quite  regular.  This  is  no  lefs  remarkable 
in  the  appetites,  that  return  at  particular  periods,  in- 
dependent of  every  caufe  but  cuftom.  Hunger,  e.  g. 
is  an  extremely  uneafy  fenfation  ;  but  goes  off  of  it- 
felf,  if  the  perfon  does  not  take  food  at  the  ufual  time. 
The  excretions  are  farther  proofs  of  this,  e.  g.  going 
to  ftool,  which,  if  it  depended  on  any  particular  irri- 
tation, fhould  be  at  longer  or  fhorter  intervals  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  aliment.  There  are  many 
other  inltances  of  this  difpofition  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence to  periodical  motions,  as  the  ftory  of  the  idiot  of 
Stafford,  recorded  by  'Dr  Plot  (Spectator,  n°  447.), 
who,  being  accuftomed  to  tell  the  hours  of  the  church- 
clock  as  it  ftruck,  told  them  as  exactly  when  it  did  not 
ftrike  by  its  being  out  of  order.  Montaigne  tells  us 
of  fome  oxen  that  were  employed  in  a  machine  for 
drawing  water,  who,  after  making  300  turns,  which 
was  the  ufual  number,  could  be  ftimulated  by  no  whip 
or  goad  to  proceed  farther.  Infants,  alfo,  cry  for  and 
expect  the  breaft  at  thofe  times  in  which  the  nurfc 
has  been  accuftomed  to  give  it. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  human  economy 
is  fubject  to  periodical  revolutions,  and  that  thefe  hap- 
pen not  oftener  may  be  imputed  to  variety  :  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  they  happen  oftener  in  the 
body  than  mind,  becaufe  that  is  fubject  to  greater  va- 
riety. We  fee  frequent  inftances  of  this  in  difeafes, 
and  in  their  crifes ;  intermitting  fevers,  epilepfies, 
afthmas,  &c.  are  examples  of  periodical  affections: 
and  that  critical  days  are  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  in 
this  country  as  in  Greece,  and  fome  others,  may  be 
imputed  to  the  variety  and  inftability  of  our  climate ; 
but  perhaps  ftill  more  to  the  lefs  fenfibility  and  irrita- 
bility of  our  fyftem  ;  for  the  exhibition  of  medicine 
has  little  effect  in  difturbing  the  crifes,  though  it  be 
commonly  affigned  as  a  caufe. 

We  are  likewife  fubject  to  many  habits  independent 
of  ourfelves,  as  from  the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  particularly  the  fun,  which  determines  the  bo- 
dy, perhaps,  to  other  daily  revolutions  befides  fleeping 
and  waking.  There  are  alfo  certain  habits  depending 
on  the  feafons.  Our  connections,  likewife,  with  re- 
fpect  to  mankind,  are  means  of  inducing  habits.  Thus 
regularity  from  affociating  in  bufinefs,  induces  regular 
habits  both  of  mind  and  body. 

There  are  many  difeafes  which,  though  they  arofe 
at  firft  from  particular  caufes,  at  laft  continue  merely 

Thefe  are  chiefly  of  the 
nervous 


through  cuftom  or  habit. 
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Caftom  nervous  fyftem.  We  ihould  therefore  ftudy  to  coun- 
andHibit,  teract  fuch  habits;  and  accordingly  Hippocrates,  among 
Cuftoms.  ofjjgj-  things  for  the  care  of  epilcpfy,  orders  an  entire 
change  of  the  manner  or  life.  We  Hkewife  imitate 
Ellis  in  the  chincough  ;  which  often  refills  all  remedies 
till  the  air,  diet,  and  ordinary  train  of  lire,  are  chan- 
ge 

5.  Erf  efts  on  theBIood-vsffels*  From  what  has  been 
faid  on  the  nervous  power,  the  distribution  of  the  fluids 
mail  neceffarily  be  variously  affected  by  cuftom,  and 
with  that  the  diftribntion  of  the  different  excretions  ; 
for  though  we  make  an  eftimate  of  the  proportion  of 
the  excretions  to  one  another,  according  to  the  climate 
and  feafons,  they  mufc  certainly  be  very  much  varied 
by  cuftom. 

On  this  head  we  may  obferve,  that  blood-letting 
has  a  man  if  eft  tendency  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  the 
blood;  and  if  this  evacuation  be  repeated  at  ftated 
times,  fuch  fymptoms  of  repletion,  and  fuch  motions 
are  excited  at  the  returning  periods,  as  render  the  ope- 
ration neceilary.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  in  fome 
fpontaneous  hemorrhagies.  Thefe,  indeed,  at  firft, 
may  have  fome  exciting  caufes,  but  afterwards  they 
feem  to  depend  chiefly  on  cuftom.  The  belt  proof  of 
this  is  with  regard  to  the  menftrual  evacuation.  There 
is  certainly  fomething  originally  in  females,  that  de- 
termines that  evacuation  to  the  monthly  periods.  Con- 
ftant  repetition  of  this  comes  to  fix  it,  independent  of 
ftroiig  caufes,  either  favouringor  preventing  repletion; 
e.  g.  blood-letting  will  not  impede  it,  nor  filling  the 
body  induce  it:  and  indeed,  fo  much  is  this  evacua- 
tion connected  with  periodical  motions,  that  it  is  little 
in  our  power  to  produce  any  effect  by  medicines  but 
at  thofe  particular  times.  Thus  if  we  would  relax 
the  uterine  fyftem,  and  bring  back  this  evacuation 
when  fupprelTed,  our  attempts  would  be  vain  and  fruit- 
lefs,  unlefs  given  at  that  time  when  the  menfes  fliould 
have  naturally  returned. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  or  the  duties, 
toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  a  king  or  fbate  upon 
merchandize  exported  and  imported,  form  a  branch  of 
the  perpetual  taxes.     See  Tax. 

"  Theconliderations  upon  which  this  revenue  (or  the 
more  ancient  part  of  it,  which  arofe  only  from  exports) 
was  inverted  in  the  king,  were  faid  to  be  two  :  1.  Be- 
caufehe  gave  the  filbject.  leave  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
and  to  carry  his  goods  along  with  him.  2.  Becaufe  the 
king  was  bound  of  common  right  to  maintain  and  keep 
up  the  ports  and  havens,  and  to  protect  the  merchant 
from  pirates.  Some  have  imagined  they  are  called  with 
us  cuftoms,  becaufe  they  were  the  inheritance  of  the 
king  by  immemorial  ufage  and  the  common  law,  and 
not  granted  him  by  any  feature  :  but  Sir  Edward  Coke 
hath  clearly  mown,  that  the  king's  firft  claim  to  them 
was  by  grant  of  parliament  3  Edw.  I.  though  the  re- 
cord thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  indeed  this  is 
in  exprefs  words  confeifed  by  ftatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  7. 
wherein  the  king  promifes  to  take  no  euitoms  from 
merchants,  without  the  common  alTent  of  the  realm, 
11  laving  to  us  and  our  heirs  the  cuftoms  on  woo], 
fkins,  and  leather,  formerly  granted  to  us  by  the 
commonalty  aforefaid."  Thefe  were  formerly  called 
hereditary  cuflovis  of  the  crown;  and  were  due  on  the 
exportation  only  of  the  faid  three  commodities,  and 
ef  none  other  :  which  were  ftyled  zatfraple  commodi- 


ties of  the  kingdom,  becaufe  they  were  obliged   to  be    Cnfloiw. 

brought  to   thole   ports  where    the   king's  ftaple  Was   "" 

eitabliifie  I,  in  order  to  be  there  firft  rated,  and   then 
exported.     They  were  denominated  in  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  our  ancient  records,  cufiuma,   (an  appellation 
Which  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  French  word  cou- 
ftum,  or  coutum,  which   fignifies    toll  or  tribute,  and 
owes  its  own  etymology  to  the  word  coufi,  which  lig- 
nifies  price,  charge,  or,  as  we  have  adopted    it    in 
Englifli,  coft)  ;  not  confuetudines ,  which  is  the  languge 
of  our  law  whenever  it  means  merely  ufages.    The  du- 
ties on  wool,  fheep-fkins  or  woolfells,  and  leather  ex- 
ported, were  called  cufiuma  antiqtufive  magna  :  and 
were  payable  by  every    merchant,  as  well  native   as 
ftranger  ;  with  this  difference,  that  merchant-ftrangers 
paid  an  additional  toll,  viz.  half  as  much  again  as  was 
paid  by  natives.     The  cufiuma  J-arva  et  nova  were  an 
impoft  of  3  d.  in  the  pound  due  from  merchant-ftran- 
gers only,  for  all  commodities  as  well  imported  as  ex- 
ported ;   which  was  ufually  called  the  alien's  duty,  and 
was  firft  granted  in  ;i   Edw.  I.     But  thefe  ancient 
hereditary  cuftoms,  efpecially  thofe  on  wool  and  wool-  - 
tells,  came  to  be  of  little  account  when  the  nation 
became  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  a  home  manufac- 
ture, and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool   by  fta- 
tute n  Edw.  III.  c.   1. 

"  Other  cuftoms  payable  upon  exports  and  imports 
were  diftinguiflied  into  fublidies,  tonnage,  poundage, 
and  other  impofts.  Sublidies  were  fuch  as  were  im- 
pofed  by  parliament  upon  any  of  the  ftaple  commodi- 
ties before  mentioned,  over  and  above  the  cufiuma 
antiqua  et  mag?ia  :  tonnage  was  a  duty  upon  all  wines 
imported,  over  and  above  the  prifage  and  butlerage 
aforefaid:  poundage  was  a  duty  impofed  ad  va/orevt, 
at  the  rate  of  12  d.  in  the  pound,  on  all  other  mer- 
chandize whatfoever  :  and  the  other  impofts  were 
fuch  as  were  occafionally  laid  on  by  parliament,  as 
circumftances  and  times  required.  Thefe  distinctions 
are  now  in  a  manner  forgotten,  except  by  the  officers 
immediately  concerned  in  this  deparrment  ;  their  pro- 
duce being  in  effect  all  blended  together,  under  the 
one  denomination  of  the  c?>flo;;js.'" 

By  thefe  we  underftand,  at  prefent,  a  duty  or  n!ackH 
fublidy  paid  by  the  merchant  at  the  quay  upon  ail  Comment.  >. 
imported  as  well  as  exported  commodities,  by  autho- 
rity of  parliament;  unlcfs  wtiere,  for  particular  na- 
tional reafons,  certain  rewards,  bounties,  or  drawbacks, 
are  allowed  for  particular  exports  or  imports.  The 
cuftoms  thus  imprfed  by  parliament  are  chiedy  con- 
tained in  two  books  of  rates,  fet  forth  by  parliarer:- 
taty  authority  ;  one  figned  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grime- 
fton,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Charles  il.'s 
time  ;  and  the  other  an  additional  one  figned  by  Sir 
Spenfer  Compton,  fpeaker  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
to  which  alfo  fubfequent  additions  have  been  msde. 
Aliens  pay  a  larger  proportion  than  natural  fubjecis, 
which  is  what  is  now  generally  underftood  by  the  aliens 
duty  ;  to  be  exempted  from  which  is  one  principal 
caufe  of  the  frequent  applications  to  parliament  for 
acts  of  naturalization. 

Thefe  cuftoms  are  then,  we  fee,  a  tax  immediate- 
ly paid  by  the  merchant,  although  ultimately  by  the 
confumer.  And  yet  thefe  are  duties  felt  Ieaft  by 
the  people  ;  and,  if  prudently  mansged,  the  people 
hardly  coniider  that  they  pay   them  at  all.     For   the 
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Cufcoms  merchant  is  eafy,  being  fenftble  he  does  not  pay  iliem 
for  hitnfelfj  and  ihe  confumer,  who  really  pays 
them,  confounds  them  with  the  price  of  the  comma- 
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dity:  in  the  fame  manner  as  Tacitus  obferve's,  that 
the  emperor  Nero  gained  the  reputation  of  abolifhing 
the  tax  of  the  fale  of  Haves,  though  he  only  transfer- 
red it  from  the  buyer  to  the  feller;  fo  that  it  was,  as 
he  exp relies  it,  remiffum  magis  fpecie ,  quam  vl :  quia, 
cum  venditor-  pendere  juberetur, .in partem pretii  empiori- 
bus  accrefcebat.  But  this  inconvenience  attends  it  on  the 
other  hand,  that  thefe  imports,  if  too  heavy,  are  a 
cheek  and  cramp  upon  trade;  and  efpecialiy  when  the 
value  of  the  commodity  bears  little  or  no  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  duty  impofed.  This  in  con- 
fequence  gives  rife  alfo  to  fmnggling,  which  then  be- 
comes a  very  lucrative  employment  :  and  its  natural 
and  molt  reafonable  puniihment,  viz.  confifcation  of 
the  commodity,  is  in  fuch  cafes  quite  ineffectual ;  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  all  that  the 
fmuggler  has  paid,  and  therefore  all  that  he  can  lofe, 
being  very  inconliderable  when  compared  with  his  pro- 
fpect  of  advantage  in  evading  the  duty.  Recourfe 
muft  therefore  be  had  to  extraordinary  punhbments 
to  prevent  it ;  perhaps  even  to  capital  ones  :  which  de- 
ftroys  allproportion  of  puniihment,  and  puts  murderers 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  fuch  as  are  really  guilty  of 
no  natural,  but  merely  a  pofitive,  offence. 

There  is  alfo  another  ill  confequence  attending  high 
imports  on  merchandize,  not  frequently  conhdered, 
but  indifputably  certain  ;  that  the  earlier  any  tax  is 
laid  on  a  commodity,  the  heavier  it  falls  upon  the 
confumer  in  the  end  ;  for  every  trader  through  whole 
hands  it  partes  muft  have  a  profit  not  only  upon  the 
raw  material  and  his  own  labour  and  time  in  prepar- 
ing it,  but  alfo  upon  the  very  tax  itfelf,  which  he  ad- 
vances to  the  government  ;  otherwife  he  lofes  the  ufe 
and  intereft  of  the  money  which  he  fo  advances.  To 
inrtaucein  the  article  of  foreign  paper.    The  merchant 
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Custgs  Rotulorum,  an  officer  who  has  the  curtody  Cuftos  Ro- 
of the  rolls  and  records  of  the  feffions  of  peace,  and  ai-     tuloium 
fo  of  the  commillion  of  the  peace  itfelf. 

He  ulually  is  fome  perfon  of  quality,  and  always  a  ,. 
jurtice  of  the  peace,  of  the  quorum,  in  the  county 
where  he  is  appointed. 

Cusros  Sphitualaau,  he  that  exercifes  the  fpiritual 
jurifcliction.  of  a  uiocefe,  during  the  vacancy  of  anv 
fee,  which,  by  the  canon-law,  belongs  to  the  deaii 
and  chapter  ;  but  at  prefent,  in  England,  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  the  province,  by  prefcription. 

Cvstos  Tcf/ipora/ium,  was  the  perfon  to  whom  a  va- 
cant fee  or  abbey  was  given  by  the  king,  as  fupreme 
lord.  His  office  was,  as  fteward  of  the  goods  and 
profits,  to  give  an  account  to  the  efcheator,  who  did 
the  like  to  the  exchequer. 

CUT-a-feather,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a  Chip 
has  too  broad  a  bow,  it  is  common  to  fay,  Jhe  will  not 
cut  a  feather ;  that  is,  fhe  will  not  pal's  through  the 
water  fo  fwift  as  to  make  it  foam  or  froth. 

Cut  Pur/e,  in  law ;  if  any  perfon  clam  irjbcrete,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  another,  cut  his  purfe  or 
pick  his  pocket,  and  fteal  from  thence  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence,  it  is  felony  excluded  clergy. 

Cut-pur fes  or  J  accularii,  were  more  feverely  punifhed 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws. 

Cur  Water,  the  iharp  part  of  the  head  of  a  rtiip  be- 
low the  beak.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  cuts  or  divides 
the  water  before  it  comes  to  the  bow,  that  it  may  not 
come  too  fuddenly  to  the  breadth  of  the  fhip,  which 
would  retard  her. 

CUTANEOUS,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  belongs  to  the  cutis  or  fkin.  Thus,  wc 
lay  cutaneous  eruptions;   the  itch  is  a  cutaneous  difeafe. 

CUTH,  or  Cuthah  (anc.  geog.),  a  province  of 
Affyria,  which,  as  fome  fay,  lies  upon  the  Araxes, 
and  is  the  fame  with  Cufh  :  but  others  take  it  to  be  the 
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ceive  again  till  he  fells  the  commodity,  perhaps  at  the 
end  of  three  months.  He  is  therefore  equally  intitled 
to  a-profit  upon  that  duty  which  he  pays  at  thecuftom 
houfe,  as  to  a  profit  upon  the  original  price  which  he 
pays  to  the"  manufacturer  abroad  ;  and  confiders  it 
accordingly  in  the  price  he  demands  of  the  ftationer. 
When  the  ftationer  fells  it  again,  he  requires  a  profit 
of  the  printer  or  bookfeller  upon  the  whole  fum  ad- 
vanced by  him  to  the  merchants  :  and  the  bookfeller 
does  not  forget  to  charge  the  full  proportion  to  the 
ftudent  or  ultimate  confumer  ;  who  therefore  does  not 
only  pay  the  original  duty,  but  the  profits  of  thefe 
three  intermediate  traders,  who  have  fncceffively  advan- 
ced it  for  him.  This  might  be  carried  much  farther  in 
any  mechanical,  or  more  complicated,  branch  of  trade. 

Custom- Hcmf j,  an  office  ertablilhed  in  the  mari- 
time cities,  or  port-towns  for  the  receipt  and  manage- 
ment of  the  cuftoms  and  duties  of  importation,  ar.d  ex- 
portation, impofed  on  merchandifes,  and  regulated  by 
books  of  rates. 

GUSTOS  brevium,  the  principal  clerk  belonging 
to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
receive  and  keep  all  the -writs  nude  returnable  in  that 
court,  filing  every  return  by  itfelf;  and,  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  to  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the 
records  of  the  nifi  prius,  called  the  pofleas. 
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and  which  to  this  very  day,  fays  Dr  Wells,  is  by  the 
inhabitants  called  Chitfejian.  F.  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  Cuthah  and  Scythia  are  the  fame  place,  and  that 
the  Cuth'ues  who  were  removed  into  Samaria  by  Sal- 
manefer  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  came  from  Cufh  or  Cuth, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  13.  See  the  article  Cush. — 
The  Cuthites  worlhipped  the  idol  Nergal.  id.  ibid.  30. 
Thefe  people  were  tranfplanted  into  Samaria  in  the 
room  of  the  Ifraelites,  who  before  inhabited  it.  Cal- 
met is  of  opinion,  that  they  came  from  the  land  of 
Cufh,  or  Cuthah  upon  the  Araxes  ;  and  that  their 
firrt  fettlement  was  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  fub- 
dued  by  Salmanefer  and  the  kings  of  Syria  his  pre- 
deceffors.  The  fcripture  obferves,  that  the  Cuth- 
ites, upon  their  arrival  in  this  new  country,  conti- 
nued to  worlhip  the  gods  formerly  adored  by  them 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Efarhaddon  king  of  Affy- 
ria, who  fuccecded  Sennacherib,  appointed  an  I fraeli- 
tifli  ptieft  to  go  thither,  and  inrtruct  them  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews.  But  thefe  people  thought 
they  might  reconcile  their  old  fuperftition  with  the 
V/orfhjp  of  the  true  God.  They  therefore  framed 
particular  gods  for  themfelves,  which  they  placed  in 
the  feveral  cities  where  they  dwelt.  The  Cuthites 
then  worfhippyd  both  the  Lord  and  their  falfe  gods 
together,  aud  chofe  the  loweft  af  the  people  to  make 
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Cuticle     priefls  of  them  in  the  high  places  ;   and  they  conti- 
nued this  practice  for  a  long  time.     But  afcerwai 
they  forfook  the  worihip  of  idols,  and  adhered  only 
to  the  law  of  Mofes,  as  the  Samaritans  who  are  de- 
fcended  from  the  Cuthites  do  at  ihis  day. 

CUTICLE,  the  fcarf-fkin.     See  Anatomy,  n°  74. 

CUTICULAR,  the  fame  with  Cutaneous. 

CUTIS,  the  fkin.     See  Anatomy,  n°  76. 

CUTTER,  a  fmall  vellel,  commonly  navigated  in 
the  channel  of  England.  It  is  furniihed  with  one 
null,  and  rigged  as  a  iioop.  Many  of  thefe  veffels  are 
ufed  in  an  illicit  trade,  and  others  are  employed  by 
government  to  take  them  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  ei- 
ther under  the  direction  of  the  admiralty  or  ctiftom- 
hoafe.  See  a  reprefentation  of  a  cutter  of  this  fort  in 
the  plate  referred  to  from  the  article  Vessel. 

Cutter,  is  alfo  a  fmail  boat  ufed  by  (hips  of  war. 

Cutter  of  the  Tallies,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
whofe  bafinefs  is  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  to  cut 
or  notch  the  fum  paid  upon  them;  and  then  to  call 
them  into  court,  to  be  written  upon.     See  Tally. 

CUTTING,  a  term  ufed  in  various  fenies  and 
various  arts  ;  in  the  general,  it  implies  a  divilion  or 
feparation. 

.  Cutting  is  particularly  ufed  in  heraldry,  where 
the  (hield  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  from  right 
to  left,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  in  the  feffe-way. 

The  word  alfo  is  applied  to  the  honourable  ordina- 
ries, and  even  to  animals  and  moveables,  when  they  are 
divided  equally  the  fame  way  ;  fo,  however,  as  that 
one  moiety  is  colour,  the  other  metal.  The  ordinaries 
are  faid  to  be  cut,  cotiped,  when  they  do  not  come 
full  to  the  extremities  of  the  ihield. 

Cutting,  in  chirurgery,  denotes  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  ftone  out  of  the  bladder  by  fection.  See 
Lithotomy. 

Cutting  in  coinage.  When  the  laminae  or  plates 
of  the  metal,  be  it  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  are  brought 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined,  pieces  are 
cut  our,  of  thicknefs,  and  nearly  of  the  weight,  of 
the  intended  coin  ;  which  are  now  called  p/anchets,  till 
the  king's  image  hath  been  flamped  on  them.  Thein- 
ftrument  wherewith  they  cut,  confifts  of  two  pieces  of 
iteel,  very  iharp,  and  placed  over  one  another  ;  the 
lower  a  little  hollow,  reprefenting  a  mortar,  the  other 
a  peftle.  The  metal  put  between  the  two,  is  cut  out 
in  the  manner  defcribed  under  coinage. 

Note.  Medallions,  where  the  relievo  is  to  be  great, 
are  not  cut,  but  cart  or  moulded. 

Cutting,  in  the  manege,  is  when  the  horfe's  feet 
interfere  ;  or  when  with  the  ihoe  of  one  foot  he  beats 
off  the  fkin  from  the  partem  joint  of  another  foot. 
This  is  more  frequent  in  the  hind  foot  than  the  fore  : 
the  caufes  are  either  wearinefs,  weaknefs  in  the  reins, 
not  knowing  how  to  go,  or  ill  (hoeing. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  laying  one  ftrong 
lively  colour  over  another,  without  any  made  or  foften- 
ing.  The  cutting  of  colours  has  always  a  difagreeable 
effect. 

Cutting  in  wood,  a  particular  kind  of  fculpture 
or  engraving  ;  denominated  from  the  matter  wherein 
it  is  employed. 

It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes  ;  as  for  figured  let- 
ters,   head  and   tail-pieces   of  books  ;  and    even  for 
fchemes  and  other  figures,  to  fave  the  expence  of  en- 
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per,  caiiicoes,  linens,  &c. 

fhe  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  well  as  that 
in  copper,  is  afcribed  to  a  gold  fmith  of  Florence  ;  but 
it  is  to  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  they  are  both  in- 
debted  for  their  perfection.  See  Engraving,  and 
Printing. 

One  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented  a  manner  of  cutting 
in  wood,  by  means  whereof  the  prints  appeared  as  it 
painted  in  clear-obfcnre.  In  order  to  this,  he  made 
three  kinds  of  ftamps  for  the  fame  defign  ;  which  were 
drawn,  after  one  another,  though  the  prefs  for  the 
fame  print :  they  were  fo  conducted,  as  that  one  ferved 
for  the  grand  lights,  a  fecond  for  the  demi-teints,  and 
a  third  tor  the  outlines  and  the  deep  fhadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried 
to  a  very  great  pitch  above  two  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  might  even  vie,  for  beauty  andjuftnefs,  with  that 
of  engraving  in  copper.  At  prefent  it  is  in  a  low  con- 
di  ion,  as  having  been  long  neglected,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  artifts  wholly  employed  on  copper,  as  the 
more  eafy  and  promiiing  province  :  not  but  that  wood- 
en cuts  have  the  advantage  of  thofe  in  copper  on  mauv 
accounts;  chiefly  for  figures  and  devices  in  books;  as 
being  printed  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fa  ne  prefs 
as  the  letters  :  whereas  for  the  other,  there  is  required 
a  particular  impreUion.  In  the  reprefentation  of  plants 
and  flowers,  and  in  defigns  for  paper-hangings,  where 
the  outline  only  is  wanted  to  be  printed,  in  a  bold 
full  manner,  this  method  will  be  found  cheaper  and 
more  effectual  than  the  ufe  of  copper-plates. 

The  cutters  in  wood  begin  with  preparing  a  plank 
or  block  of  the  fize  and  thicknefs  required,  and  very 
even  and  fmooth  on  the  fide  to  be  cut  :  for  this,  they 
ufualiy  take  beech,  pear-tree,  or  box  ;  though  ihc  lat- 
ter is  the  beft,  as  being  the  clofefl,  and  lealt  liable  to 
be  worm  eat.  The  wood  being  cut  into  a  proper 
form  and  fize,  fhonld  be  plained  as  even  and  truly  as 
poffible  :  it  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  drawing  or  chalk- 
ing of  the  defign  to  be  engraved.  But  the  effect  may 
be  made  more  apparent,  and  the  ink,  if  any  be  ufed 
in  drawing,  be  prevented  from  running,  by  fpreading 
thinly  on  the  furface  of  the  wood  white  lead  temper- 
ed with  water,  by  grinding  with  a  brum  pencil,  and 
afterwards  rubbing  it  well  with  a  fine  linen  rag  whilft 
it  is  wet :  and  when  it  is  dry,  brulhing  off  any  loofe 
or  powdery  part  with  a  foft  pencil. 

On  this  block  they  draw  their  defign  with  a  pen  or 
pencil,  juft  as  they  would  have  it  printed.  Thofe 
who  cannot  draw"  their  own  defign,  as  there  are  many 
who  cannot,  make  ufe  of  a  defign  furnished  them  by 
another  ;  fattening  it  upon  the  block  with  parte  made 
of  Soar  and  water,  with  a  little  vinegar  or  gum 
tragacanth  ;  the  ftrokes  or  lines  turned  towards  the 
wood . 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  they  warn  it  gently  over 
with  a  fponge  dipped  in  water  ;  which  done,  they 
take  off  the  paper  by  little  and  little,  ilili  rubbing  it 
a  little  firft  with  the  tip  of  the  finger;  till  at  length 
there  be  nothing  left  on  the  block  but  fhe  ftrokes  of 
ink  that  form  the  defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of 
the  block  as  is  to  be  fpared  or  left  {landing.  Fi- 
gures are  fometimes  cut  out  of  prints,  by  taking  away 
all  the  white  part  or  blank  paper,  and  cemenred  with 
gum-water  to  the  furface  of  the  w^ood.     The  reft  they 
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cutoff,  and  take  away  very  curioufly  with  the  points 
of  very  [harp  knives,  or  little,  chiflels  or  gravers,  ac- 
cording to  the  bigne'fs  or  delicacy  of  the  work;  for 
they  need  no  other  initruinems. 

It  differs  from  engraving  in  copper,  becaufe  in  the 
former,  the  impreilion  comes  from  the  prominent  parts 
or  ftrokes  left  uncut;  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  comes 
from  the  channels  cut  in  the  metal. 

The  manner  of  printing  with  wooden  prints  is  much 
more  expeditious  and  eaiy  than   that  of  copper-plate  ; 
becaufe  they  require  only   to  be  dipt  in  the  printing- 
ink,  and  impreifed  on  the  object  in   the  fame  manner 
and   with   the  fame   apparatus   as  the  letter-printing 
is  managed  ;    and  for  purpofes   that  do  not  require 
great  correclnefs,  the  imprefflon  is  made  by  the  hand 
only,  a  proper  handle  being  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the 
print,  by  which  it  is  firft  dipped  in  the  ink,  fpread  by 
means   of  a  brum  on  a    block  of  proportionable  lize 
covered  with  leather  ;  and  then  lifted  up  inltantly, 
and  dropped  with  foine  little  force  on  the  paper  which 
is  to  receive  the  impreilion. 

Cuttings,  or  Hips,  in  gardening,  the  branches  or 
fprigs  of  trees  or  plants,  cut  or  flipped  off  to  fet  a- 
gain ;   which  is  clone  in  any  moift  fine  earth. 

The  beft  feafon  is  from  Auguft  to  April  ;  but  care 
is  to  be  taken  when  it  is  done,  the  fap  be  not  too  much 
in  the  top,  leaft  the  cut  die  before  that  part  in  the  earth 
have  root  enough  to  fupport  it  :  nor  yet  mull  it  be  too 
dry  or  fcanty ;  the  fap  in  the  branches  allifling  it  to 
take  root.  „ 

In  providing  the  cuttings,  fuch  branches  as  have 
joints,  knots,  or  burrs,  are  to  be  cur  off  two  or  three 
inches  beneath  them,  and  the  leaves  to  be  ftripped  off 
fo  far  as  they  are  fet  in  the  earth.  Small  top-branch- 
es, of  two  or  three  years  growth,  are  fitteft  for  this 
operation. 

CUTTLE-fish.  See  Sepia.  The  bone  of  the 
cuttle-fiih  is  hard  on  one  fide,  but  foft  and  yielding  on 
the  other  ;  fo  as  readily  to  receive  pretty  neat  impref- 
lions  from  medals,  &c.  and  afterwards  to  ferve  as  a 
mould  for  calling  metals,  which  thus  take  the  figure 
ofthe  original  :  the  bone  is  likcwife  frequently  em- 
ployed for  cleaning  or  polifhing  filver.  This  fifh  con- 
tains in  a  certain  diftincc  veffela  fluid  as  black  as  ink  : 
which  it  isfaid  to  fhed  when  purfued,  and  thus  to  con- 
ceal itfelf  by  difcolouring  the  water.  The  particular 
qualities  of  this  liquor  are  not  yet  determined.  Dr 
Leigh  fays,  he  faw  a  letter  which  had  been  written 
with  it  ten  years  before,  and  which  ftill  continued. 
Some  report  that  the  ancients  made  their  ink  from  it  ; 
and  others,  that  it  is  the  bafisof  China,  or  India-ink  : 
but  both  thefe  accounts  appear  to  have  little  founda- 
tion. Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  inks  made  ufe  of  in  his 
time,  after  obferving  that  the  cuttle-fifh  is  in  this  re- 
fpecr.  of  a  wonderful  nature,  adds  exprefsly,  that  ink 
was  not  made  from  it. 

CUTTS  (John  lord),  a  foldierofmoft  hardybravery 
in  king  William's  wars,  was  lbn  of  Richard  Cutts, 
Efq ;  of  Matching  in  Effex  ;  where  the  family  were 
fettled  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  and  had  a  great 
cftate.  He  entered  early  into  the  fervice  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke  of 
Lorrain  in  Hungary,  and  fignalized  himfelf  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner  at  the  taking  of  Buda  by 
the  Imperialifts  in  1686  ;  which  important  place  had 


been  for  near  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.     Mr  Adciifon,  in  a  Latin  poem  worthy  of  the 
Augultan  age,  plainly  hints  at  Mr  Cutt's  diftinguiih- 
ed  bravery  at  that  iiege.     Returning   to  Enplane!  at 
the  revolution,  lie  had  a  regiment  of  foot;   was  crea- 
ted baron  of  Gowran  in  Ireland,  Dec.  6.   1690 -;  ap- 
pointed governor  ofthe  ifle  of  Wight,  April  14.  1693  ; 
was  made  a  major  general ;   and,  when  the  afiaflina- 
tion  project,  was  difcovered,   1695-6,  was  captain  of 
the  king's  gnard.     In  1698  he  was  complimented  by 
Mr  John  Hopkins,  as  one  to  whom  "  a  double  crown 
was  due,"  as  a  hero  and  a  poet.     He  was  colonel  of 
the  Coldftream,  or  fecond  regiment  of  guards,  in  1701 ; 
when  Mr  Steele,  who  was  indebted  to  bis  interell  for 
a  military  commiilion,  inferibed  to  him  his  firft  work, 
"  The  Chriftian  Hero."     On  the  acceffion  of  queen 
Anne  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces 
in  Holland  ;  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ire- 
land, under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  March  23.    1  704-5  ; 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  that  king- 
dom, to  keep  him  out  oi  the  way  of  action  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  broke   his  heart.     He   died  at   Dublin, 
Jan.  26.  1706-7,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  cathedral 
of  Chrilt  church.     He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  ©f 
queen  Mary;  and  publiihed,  in  1687,  "  Poetical  ex- 
ercifes,  written  upon  fevtral  occalions,  and  dedicated 
to  her  royal  Highnefs  Mary  princefs  of  Orange."     It 
contains,  bciides  the  dedication  ligned  J.  Cutts,  verles 
to  that  princefs  ;  a  poem  on  Wifdom  ;  another  to  Mr 
Waller  on  his  commending   ii  ;   leven  more  copies  of 
verfes  (one  of  them  called  La  Mufe  Cavalier,  which  had 
been  afcribed  to  lord  Peterboiongh,  and  as  fuch  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Walpole  in  the  lilt  of  that  nobleman's 
writings),  and  11  longs  ;  the  whole  compofmg  but  a 
very  thin  volume  ;  which  is  by  no  means  fo  fcarce  as 
Mr   Walpole   fuppofes  it  to  be.      A   fpecimen  of  his 
poetry    (of  which   the  five   firft  lines  are  quoted  by 
Steele  in  his  fifth  Tatler)  is  here  added  : 
Only  tell  her  that  I  love, 

Leave  the  reft  to  her  and  fate  ; 
Some  kind  p  ai.et  from  above 
May  perhaps  her  pity  move; 

Lovers  oii  their  itars  mull  wait, 
Only  tell  her  that  I  love. 
Why,  oh,  why  fluuld  T  defpair  ? 

Mercy's  pictui  'd  in  her  eye  : 
If  fhe  once  voiuhfafe  to  hear, 
Welcome  hope,  and  welcome  fear.. 

She's  too  good  to  let  me  die ; 
Why,  oh,  why  fhould  I  defpair  ? 
CYATHUS,  xi/«6oc  (from  the  verb  xVi,vi  to  pour 
out),  was  a  common  meafure  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind.  It  was  e- 
qual  to  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pint.  The 
cyathus  was  made  with  an  handle  like  our  punch-ladle. 
The  Roman  topers  were  ufed  to  drink  as  many  cyathi 
as  there  were  mufes,  i.  e.  nine  ;  alfo  as  many  as  there 
were  letters  in  the  patron's  name.  Thus,  they  had 
modes  of  drinking  fimilar  to  the  modern  health-drink- 
ing or  toafling.  They  fay,  that  the  cyathus  of  the 
Greeks  weighed  10  drachms  ;  and  Galen  fays  the  fame  ; 
though  elfewhere  he  fays,  that  a  cyathus  contains  12 
drachms  of  oil,  13  drachms  and  one  fcruple  of  wine, 
water,  or  vinegar,  and  18  drachms  of  honey.  Galen 
fays,  that  among  the  Veterinarii  the  cyathus  contain- 
ed two  ounces. 

CYAXARES,  fon  of  Phraortes,  was  king  of  Me- 
dia 
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€yaxares  dia  and  Perfia.     He  bravely  defended  his  kingdom, 
1         which  the  Scythians  had  invaded.     He  made  war  a- 
Cybele-    gainft  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia ;  and  fubjected    to  his 
power  all  Alia  beyond  the  river  Halys.     He  died  af- 
ter a  reign  of  40  years,  in  the  year  of  Rome  160. 

Cyaxares  II.  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame 
as  Darius  the  Mede.  He  was  fon  of  Aftyages  king 
of  Media.  He  added  feven  provinces  to  his  father's 
dominions,  and  made  war  againft  the  Affyrians,  whom 
Cyrus  favoured. 

CYBEBE,  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  k.v$i>$ui}  becaufe 
in  the  celebration  of  her  feftivals  men  were  driven  to 
madnefs. 

CYBELE,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  fame  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vefla,  Bo- 
na Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene, 
&c.  According  to  Diodorus,  fhe  wras  the  daughter 
of  a  Lydian  prince,  and  as  foon  as  Ihe  was  born  fhe 
was  expofed  on  a  mountain.  She  was  preferved  by 
fucking  fome  of  the  wild  beads  of  the  foreft,  and  re- 
ceived the  Name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain  where 
her  life  had  been  preferved.  When  fhe  returned  to 
her  father's  court,  ihe  had  an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a 
beautiful  youth  whom  her  father  mutilated,  &c.  All 
the  mythologifts  are  unanimous  in  mentioning  the 
amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele.  In  Phrygia  the  feftivals 
of  Cybele  were  obfeved  with  the  greateft  folemnity. 
Her  priefls  called  Corybautes,  Gaili,  &c.  were  not  ad- 
mitted in  the  feiviceof  the  goddefs  without  a  previous 
mutilation.  In  the  celebration  of  the  feftivals,  they 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  the  air  with 
fhrieks  and  howlings  mixed  with  the  confufed  noife  of 
drums,  tabrets,  bucklers,  and  {pears,  This  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  forrow  of  Cybele  for  the  lofs  of 
her  favourite  Atys.  Cybele  was  generally  reprefented 
as  a  robuft  woman  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  to 
intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  held  keys  in 
her  hand,  and  her  head  was  crowned  with  riling  tur- 
rets, and  fometimes  with  the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She 
fometimes  appears  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
tame  lions:  Atys  follows  by  her  fide,  carrying  a  ball 
in  his  hand,  and  fupporting  himfelf  upon  a  fir  tree 
which  is  facred  to  the  goddefs.  Sometimes  file  is  re- 
prefented with  a  fceptre  in  her  hand,  with  her  head 
covered  with  a  tower.  She  is  alfo  feen  with  many 
breafts,  to  fhow  that  the  earth  gives  aliments  to  all  li- 
ving creatures  ;  and  fhe  generally  carries  two  lions  un- 
der her  arms.  From  Phrygia  the  worfhip  of  Cybele 
palled  into  Greece,  and  was  folemnly  eftablifhed  at 
Eleulis  under  the  name  of  the  Elenfinlan  myfierhs  of 
Ceres.  The  Romans,  by  order  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
brought  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  from  Peffinus  into 
Italy  ;  and  when  the  fliip  which  carried  it  had  run  on 
a  {hallow  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence 
of  Claudia  was  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her 
girdle.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  myfteries  of  Cybele 
were  firfl  known  about  2^7  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  or  1580  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  The 
Romans  were  particularly  fuperflitious  in  warning  eve- 
ry year,  on  the  6th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  the  fhrine 
of  this  goddefs  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Almon. 
There  prevailed  many  obfeenities  in  the  obfervation 
«f  the  feftivals ;  and  the  priefls  themfelves  were  the 
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moft  eager  to  ufe  indecent  exprefTions,  and  to  fhow 
their  unbounded  licentioufnefs  by  the  impurity  of  their 
actions. 

_  CYBELICUM  m armor,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  in  a  mountain  of  that 
name  in  Phrygia.  It  was  ot  an  extremely  bright 
white,  with  broad  veins  of  bluifh  black. 

CYCAS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  belonolng 
to  the  firfl:  natural  order,  Palma.  The  fruit  is  a  dry 
plum  with  a  bivalved  kernel.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies defcribed  by  Linnaeus,  viz.  the  circinalis,  or  fago- 
tree,  which  grows  fpontaneoully  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  runs  up 
with  a  ftraight  trunk  to  40  feet  or  more,  having  many 
circles  the  whole  length,  occafioned  by  the  oltflcavcs 
falling  off;  for  they  Handing  in  a  circular  order  round 
the  Item,  and  embracing  it  with  their  bale,  Vhencver 
they  drop,  they  leave  the  marks  of  their  adhelion  be- 
hind. The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  grow  to  the 
length  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  pinnse  or  lobes  are 
long,  narrow,  entire,  of  a  Ihining  green,  all  the  way 
of  a  breadth,  lance-fhaped  at  the  point,  are  clofely 
crouded  together,  and  flancFat  right  angles  on  each 
fide  the  midrib,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  bunches  at  the  footftalks  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  about  the  fize 
of  large  plums,  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe,  andafweet 
flavour.  Each  contains  a  hard  brown  nut, 
a  white  meat,  which  taftes  like  a  chefnut. 

This  is  a  valuable  tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  as 
it  not  only  furniihes  a  conliderable  part  of  their  conftant 
bread,  but  alfo  fupplies  them  with  a  large  article  of 
trade.  The  body  contains  a  farinaceous  fubltance, 
which  they  extract  from  it  and  make  into  bread  in 
this  manner:  they  faw  the  body  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
after  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  pour  water  upon  the 
mafs :  this  is  left  for  fome  hours  to  fettle.  When  fit, 
it  is  ftrained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  finer  particles 
of  the  mealy  fubftance  running  through  with  the  wa- 
ter, the  grofs  ones  are  left  behind  and  thrown  away. 
After  the  farinaceous  part  is  fufiiciently  fuhfided,  the 
water  is  poured  off,  and  the  meal  being  properly  dried, 
is  occafionally  made  into  cakes  and  baked.  Thefe 
cakes  are  faid  to  eat  nearly  as  well  as  wheaten  bread, 
and  are  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year. 

The  fame  meal  more  finely  pulverized,  and  reduced 
into  granules,  is  what  is  called  Sago,  which  is  fent 
into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  fold  in  the  fhops  for  a 
great  itrengthener  and  reftorative. 

There  is  a  fort  of  fago  made  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
is  fent  to  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  from  the 
Eaft ;  but  the  Weft  India  fago  is  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  other.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  from  the  pith 
of  the  areca  oleracea.     See  Areca. 

The  brood  boom  (or  bread-tree)  of  the  Hottentots, 
a  plant  lately  difcovered  by  profeffor  Thunberg,  is 
defcribed  as  a  new  fpecies  of  this  genus,  by  the  name 
of  cycas  Cajfra,  in  the  Nova  dcta  Reg.  Soc.  Scietet. 
Upf.  vol.  ii.  p.  2S3.  tab.  V.  The  pith,  or  medulla, 
which  abounds  in  the  trunk  of  this  little  palm,  Mr 
Sparman  informs  us,  is  collecled  and  tied  up  in  drelTed 
calf  or  fheep-fkins,  and  then  buried  in  the  earth  for 
the  fpace  of  feveral  weeks,  till  it  becomes  fufficiently 
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Cyceon    mellow  and  tender  to  be  kneaded  up  with  water  into 
H         a  parte,  of  which  they  afterwards  make  fmall  loaves  or 
Cyclamen.  cakes,  and  bake  them  under  the  alhes.      Other  Hot- 
'       v         lentots,  not  quite  fo  nice,  nor  endued  wiih  patience 
enough  to  wait  this  tedious  method   of  preparing   it, 
are  laid  to  dry  and  roalt  the  pith  or  marrow,  and  after- 
wards make  a  kind  of  brown  frumenty  of  it. 

CYCEON,  from  *«**»,  "to  mix;"  a  name  given 
by  the  ancient  poets  and  piiyiiciaris  to  a  mixture  of 
meal  and  water,  and  fometimes  of  other  ingredients. 
Thcfe  conftituted  the  two  kinds  of  cyceon  ;  the  coarfer 
being  of  the  water  and  meal  alone  ;  the  richer  and 
more  delicate  conipofed  of  wine,  honey,  hour,  water, 
and  cheefe.  Homer,  in  the  nth  Iliad,  talks  of  cy- 
ceon made  with  cheefe  and  the  meal  of  barley  mixed 
with  wine,  but  without  any  mention  either  of  honey 
cr  water;  and  Ovid,  deferibing  the  draught  of  cyceon 
given  by  the  old  woman  of  Athens  to  Ceres,  tocfltions 
only  flour  and  water.  Diofcorides  imderifood  the 
word  in  both  thefe  fenfes;  but  extolled  it  molt  in  the 
coarfe  and  fimple  kind  :  he  fays,  when  prepared  with 
water  alone,  it  refrigerates  and  nourifhes  greatly. 

CYCINNIS,  a  Grecian  dance,  fo  called  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  one  of  the  fatyrs  belonging  to 
Bacchus.  It  conlifted  of  a  combination  of  grave  and 
gay  movements. 

CYCLADES  ijstsulae;  idands  anciently  fo  called, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  from  the  Cyclus  or  orb  in  which 
they  lie  ;  beginning  from  the  promontory  Geraeftum 
of  Eubcea,  and  lying  round  the  illand  Delos,   (Pliny). 

Where  they  are,  and  what  their  number,  is  not  fo 
generally  agreed.  Strabo  fays,  they  were  at  fir  ft 
reckoned  12,  but  that  many  others  were  added  :  yet 
moft  of  them  lie  to  the  fouth  of  Delos,  and  but  few  to 
the  north,  fo  that  the  middle  or  centre,  afefibed  to 
Delos,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  loofe,  not  a  geometrical 
i'enfe.  Strabo  recites  them  after  Artemidorus,  as  fol- 
lows :  Helena,  Ceos,  Cynthus,  Seriphus,  Melus,  Si- 
phus,  Cimolus,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  Naxus,  Parus, 
Syrus,  My  conns,  Tenus,  Andrus,  Gyarus  ;  but  he 
excludes  from  the  number,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  and 
Gyarus. 

CYCLAMEN,  Sowbread  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  thepentandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  21ft  or- 
der, Precipe.  The  corolla  is  verticillated,  with  the  tube 
very  fhort,  and  the  throat  prominent  ;  the  berry  is 
covered  with  the  capfule.  There  are  but  two  fpecies  : 
which,  however,  produce  many  beautiful  varieties. 
They  are  low,  herbaceous,  flowery  perennials  of  the 
tuberous  r»ored  kind,  with  numerous,  angular,  heart- 
fhaped,  fpotted,  marbled  leaves ;  with  many  fleihy 
foot-ftalks  fix  inches  high,  carrying  monopetalous, 
five-parted  reflexed  flowers  of  various  colours.  All  the 
varieties  are  extremely  ornamental,  and  fome  of  the 
flowers  very  fragrant.  They  may  be  planted  in  any 
of  the  common  borders,  but  require  to  be  fheltered 
from  hard  frofts  by  being  covered  with  mats.  They 
ihonld  alfo  have  a  light  dry  foil,  ctherwife  their  roots 
are  apt  to  rot.  The  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  the  particular  varieties  by  dividing  their  roots. 

The  root  of  the  cyclamen  has,  when  frefh,  an  ex- 
tremely acrimonious  burning  tafte,  which  it  lofes  al- 
jnoft  entirely  on  being  dried.     It  is  recommended  as 


an  errhine  ;  in  cataplafms  for  fchirrous  any  cancerous      Cycle 
tumors ;  and  internally  as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and  || 

aperient.      It  operates  very  flowly,  but  with  great  vi-    Cyclops, 
rulence  and  inflaming  the  fauces  and  inteftines.  v 

CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a  certain  period  or  feries 
of  numbers  which  regularly  proceed  from  the  fir  ft  to 
the  laft,  and  then  rtturnagain  to  the  firft,  and  fo  cir- 
culate perpetually.     See  Chronology,  n°  26. 

CicLi;  of  iitditlion,  a  period  of  1 5  years  in  ufc  a- 
mong  the  Romans.  It  has  no  connection  with-  the 
celeflkl  motion,  bat  was  inftituted,  according  fo  Ba- 
ronius,  by  Conltantine  ;  who  having  reduced  the  time 
which  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  ferve  to  15  years, 
he  was  conftquently  obliged  every  15  years  to  im- 
pofe,  or  indicete  according  to  the  Latin  exprtffion, 
an  extraordinary  tax  for  the  payment  of  thole  who 
were  difeharged  ;  and  hence  arofe  this  cycle,  which 
from  the  Latin  word  inducers,  was  ftyled  tndiEtiofT. 

Cycle  of  the'  Moon,  called  alfo  the  golden  member ,  and 
the  Mctonlc  cycle  from  its  inventor  Meton  the  Athe- 
nian, is  a  period  of  19  years,  which  when  they  are 
completed,  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  return  on 
the  fame  days  of  the  month,  fo  that  on  whatever  days 
the  new  and  full  moons  fall  this  year,  19  years  hence 
they  will  happen  on  the  very  fame  days  of  the  month, 
though  not  at  the  fame  hour,  as  Melon  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  primitive  church  thought ;  and  therefore 
at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  when  the  method  ot 
finding  the  time  for  obferving  the  feaft  of  Eafter  was 
eitablifhed,  the  numbers  of  the  lunar  cycle  were  in- 
lerted  into  the  kalender,  which  upon  the  account  of 
their  excellent  ufe,  were  fet  in  golden  letters,  and  the 
year  of  the  cycle  called  the  golden  number  of  that 
year. 

Cycle  of  the  Sun,  a  revolution  of  28  years,  which 
being  elapfed,  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letters  return 
10  their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order 
as  before,  according  to  the  Julian  kalendar. 

CYCL'SUS,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon,  ufed  in  fcraping  the  fkull,  in  cafe  of 
fractures  of  that  part. 

CYCLOID,  a  curve  on  which  the  doctrines  of  pen- 
dulums, and  time  mea hiring  inftruments,  in  a  great 
meafure  depend  ;  MrHuygensdemonitrated,  that  from 
whatever  point  or  height  a  heavy  body,  ofciilating  oh 
a  fixed  centre,  begins  to  defcend,  while  it  continues 
to  move  in  a  cycloid,  the  time  of  its  falls  or  ofcillaticns 
will  be  equal  to  each  other.  It  is  likewife  demonftra- 
ble,  that  it  is  the  curve  of  quickeft  defcent,  /.  e.  a 
body  falling  in  it,  from  any  given  point  above,  to  ano- 
ther, not  exactly  under  it,  will  come  to  this  point  in 
a  lefs  time  than  in  any  other  curve  palling  through 
thofe  two  points. 

CYCLOPAEDIA,  or  Encyclopaedia,  denotes  the 
circle  or  compafs  of  arts  and  fciences.  A  cyclopaedia, 
fay  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedic,  ought  to 
explain  as  much  as  poffible  the  order  and  connection 
of  human  knowledge. 

CYCLOPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fons  of  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite  ;  the  principal  of  whom  were  Brontes 
Stercpes,  and  Peracmon  ;  but  their  whole  number  a- 
mounted  to  above  an  hundred.  Jupiter  threw  them 
into  Tartarus  as  foon  as  they  were  born,-  but  they 
were  delivered  at  the  interceilion  of  Tellus,  and  be- 
came 
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came  the  afliftants  of  Vulcan.     They  were  of  prodigi-     a  whitiih  colour  li 


ous  ftature,  and  had  each   only  one    eye,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads. 

Some  mythologies  fay,  that  the  Cyclops  fignify  the 
vapours  railed  in  the  air,  which  occalion  thunder  and 
lightning  ;  on  which  account  they  are  reprefented  as 
forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Others  repre- 
ftnt  them  as  the  tirit  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  who  were 
cruel,    of  a  gigantic  form,    and  dwelt  round  mount 

CYCLOPTERUS,  the  sucker,  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  names,  f  he 
head  isobtiue,  and  furniihed  with  Jaw-teeth  :  there  aie 
four  rays  in  the  gills  ;  and  the  bclly-flns  are  connected 
together  in  an  orbicular  form.     The  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  lumpus,  or  lump-fiih,  grows  to  the  length  of 
19  inches,  and  weighs  feven  pounds,  The  lhape  of  the 
body  is  like  that  of  the  bream,  deep  and  very  thick, 
and  it  fwims  edge-ways.  The  back  is  iharp  and  ele- 
vated ;  the  bei'ly  flat,  of  a  bright  crimfon  colour.  A- 
long  the  body  there  run  feveral  rows  of  iharp  bony 
tubercles,  and  the  whole  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall 
ones.  The  pectoral  fins  are  large  and  broad,  almoft 
uniting  at  their  Lafe.  Beneath  thefe  is  the  part  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  rocks,  Sec.  It  conlifts  of  an 
oval  aperture,  furrounded  with  a  fleihy,  mufcular,  and 
obtnfe  foft  fubfiance  ;  edged  with  many  fmall  thread- 
ed appendages,  which  concur  as  fo  many  clafpers. 


e  the  impreilton  of  a  feal,  fi 
ed  by  twelve  fmall  pale  yellow  tubera,  by  v,  hich     ,.  - 
bably  it  adheres  to  the  hones  like  the  other  fpecies. 

3.  The  leiler  1'ucking-hm  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  Briiilh  feas.  It  is  about  lour  inches  in  length  ; 
theikin  without  fcales,  Qippery,  and  of  a  dufky  colour. 
It  hath  ado  an  apparatus  for  achtring  to  ftones  and 
rocks  iunilar  to  the  others. 

CYDER,  or  Cider,  an  excellent  drink  made  of 
the  juice  or  apples,  efpecially  of  the  more  ct  rious  table 
kinds;  the  juice  or  thefe  being  citeemod  more  cordial 
and  pleafant  than  that  of  the  wild  or  harih  kinds.  In 
making  this  drink  it  hath  long  been  thought  neceiisiv, 
in  every  part  of  England,  to  lay  the  harder  cyder' 
fruits  in  heaps  for  fome  lime  before  breaking  thei 
pulps;  but  the  Devonibire  people  have  much  in 
ved  this  practice.  In  oilier  counties  the  method  \s  to 
make  thefe  heaps  of  apples  in  a  faoufe,  or  under  forne 
covering  inclofed  on  every  fide.  This  method  baih 
been  found  defective,  becaufe,  by  excluding  the  free 
air,  the  heat  foon  became  too  violent,  avid  a  great 
perfpimion  enfued,  by  which  in  a  ihort  time  the 
lofs  of  juices  was  fo  great,  as  to  reduce  the  fruit  to 
half  their  former  weight,  attended  with  a  general  roc- 
tennefs,  rancid  fmell,  and  difagreeable  ta'iie.  In  the 
South-hams,  a  middle  way  has  been  ptirfued,  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  and  loi's  attending  the  above.  They 
make  their  heaps  of  apples  in  an  open  part  of  an  or- 
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tail  and  vent-iins  are  purple.     By  means  of  this  part  it     chard,  where,  by  the  means  of  a  free  air  and  lefs  per- 
adheres  with  vaft  force  to  any  thing  it  pleafes.     As  a     fpiration,  the  defired  maturity  is  brought  about,  with 


proof  of  its  tenacity,  it  hath  been  known,  that  in  fling- 
ing a  filh  of  this  fpecies  juft  caught  into  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter, it  fixed  itfelf  fo  firmly  to  the  bottom,  that  on  ta- 
king theliih  by  the  tail,  the  whole  pail  by  that  means 
was  lifted,  though  it  held  fome  gallons,  without  once 
making  the  filh  quit  its  hold.     Thefe  fifli  refort  in 


multitudes  di 


fpring  to  the   coaft  of  Sutherland 


near  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs.     The  feals  which  fwarm 


an  inconfiderable  wafte  of  the  juices  and  decay  of  the 
fruit,  entirely  free  of  ranknefs ;  and  though  fome  ap- 
ples rot  even  in  this  manner,  they  are  very  few-,  and 
are  ftill  fit  for  ufe  ;  all  continue  pimnp  and  full  of 
juices,  and  very  much  heighten  the  colour  of  cyders, 
without  ill  tafte  or  fmell. 

In  purfuing  the  Devonihire   method,   it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,   1.  That  all  the  promifenous  kinds  of  apples 


beneath,  prey  greatly  upon  them,  leaving  the  fkins  ;  that  have  dropped  from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time, 
numbers  of  which,  thus  emptied,  float  afhore  at  that  are  to  be  gathered  up  and  laid  in  a  heap  by  thtm- 
feafon.     It  is  eafy  to  diftinguilh  the  place  where  the     felves,  and  to  be  made  into  cyder  after  having  fo  lain 


about  ten  days.  2.  Such  apples  as  are  gathered  from 
the  trees,  having  already  acquired  fome  degree  of  ma- 
turity, are  likewife  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  by  themfelves 
for  about  a  fortnight.  3.  The  later  hard  fruits,  w  inch 
are  to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  the  approach  of  froft  is 
apprehended,  are  to  belaid  in  a  feparate  heap,  where 
they  are  to  remain  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  by  which, 
notwithftanding  froft,  rain,  &c.  their  juices  will  re- 
ceive fuch  a  maturation,  as  will  prepare  them  for  a 
kindly  fermentation,  and  which  they  could  not  have 
attained  on  the  trees  by  means  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
feafon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  riper  and  mellower  the 
fruits  are  at  the  time  of  collecting  them  into  heaps, 
the  shorter  lhould  be  their  continuance  there  ;  and  on 
e  liparis  takes  the  name  <£*ea-fna\l from  the     the  contrary,  the  harfher,  immaturer,  and  harder  they 
foft  and  unctuous  texture  of  its  body,  refembling  that     are,  the  longer  they  fliould  reft. 

of  the  land-fnail.  It  is  almoft  transparent,  and  foon  Thefe  heaps  ihould  be  made  in  an  even  and  open 
diffolves  and  melts  away.  It  is  found  in  the  fea  near  part  of  an  orchard,  without  an  regard  to  covering 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  hath  been  feen  full  of  from  rain,  dews,  or  what  elfe  may  happen  during  the 
fpavvn  in  January.  The  length  is  five  inches  ;  the  apples  flaying  there  ;  and  whether  they  be  earned  m 
colour  a  pale  brown,  fometimes  finely  ftreaked  with  a  a*d  broken  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  the  thing  is  ail  the 
darker.     Beneath  the  throat  is  a  round  deprefllon  of     fame.     If  it  may  be  objected  that  during  their  having 


feals  are  devouring  this  or  any  other  unctuous  filh,  by 
a  fmoothnefs  of  the  water  immediately  above  the 
fpot.  This  fad  is  now  eflabliihed  ;  it  being  a  tried  pro- 
perty of  oil  to  ftill  the  agitation  of  the  waves  and 
render  them  fmooth.  Great  numbers  of  lump-fiih  are 
found  in  the  Greenland  feas  curing  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  when  they  refort  near  the  more  to 
fpawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably  large,  which  the 
Greenlanders  boil  to  a  pulp  and  eat.  They  are  ex- 
tremely fat,  which  recommends  them  the  more  to  the 
natives,  who  admire  all  oily  food.  They  call  them  ni- 
pifits  or  cat-fijh,  and  take  quantities  of  them  during 
the  feafon.  The  filh  is  fometimes  eaten  in  Eng- 
land, being  ftewed  like  carp  ;  but  is  both  flabby  and 
inlipid 
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lain  together  in  the  heap,  they  may  have  imbibed  great 
humidity,  as  well  from  the  air  as  from  the  ground, 
rain,  dews,  &c.  which  arc  mixed  with  their  juices  ; 
the  anfwer  is,  this  will  have  no  other  effect  than  a 
kindly  diluting,  natural  to  the  fruit,  by  which  means 
a  fpeedier  fermentation  enfues,  and  all  heterogeneous 
humid  particles  are  thrown  off. 

The  apples  are  then  ground,  and  the  pummice  is 
received  in  a  large  open-mouthed  veilel,  capable  of 
containing;  as  much  thereof  as  is  fufficient  for  one  ma- 
king,  or  one  cheefe.  Though  it  has  been  a  cuftom  to 
let  the  pummice  remain  fome  hours  in  the  veffel  appro- 
priated to  contain  it,  yet  that  practice  is  by  no  means 
commendable  ;  for  if  the  fruits  did  not  come  ripe  from 
the  trees,  or  otherwife  matured,  the  pummice,  remain- 
ing in  the  vat  too  long,  will  acquire  fuch  harfhnefs  and 
coarfenefs  from  the  fkins  as  is  never  to  be  got  rid  of; 
and  if  the  pummice  is  of  well  ripened  fruit  the  con- 
tinuing too  long  there  will  occalion  it  to  contract  a 
iharpnefs  that  very  often  is  followed  with  want  of  fpi- 
rit and  pricking  ;  nay,  fometimes  it  even  becomes  vi- 
negar, or  always  continues  of  a  wheyifh  colour  ;  all 
which  proceeds  from  the  heat  of  fermentation  that  it 
almoft  inftantly  falls  into  on  lying  together  ;  the  pum- 
mice therefore  fliould  remain  no  longer  in  the  vat 
than  until  there  may  be  enough  broke  for  one  preffmg, 
or  that  all  be  made  into  a  cheefe,  and  preffed  the  fame 
day  it  is  broken. 

In  Plate  CL1V.  is  a  perfpective  view  of  the  cyder- 
prefs  and  apple- mill. 

A,  B,  the  bottom  or  lower  beam  ;  C,  D,  the  upper 
beam  ;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  the  uprights  ;  4,  4,  e,  e,  fpurs  ; 
Z,  2,  12,  braces,  or  crofs-pieces;  a,  b,  capitals;  X, 
blocks;  g,  the  fcrew  ;  E.  the  back  or  receiver;  F, 
the  cheefe  or  cake  of  pummice,  placed  on  the  flage  or 
bafon  ;  G,  the  flage  or  bafon  ;  10,  10,  beams  that 
fupport  the  pieces  of  which  the  bafon  is  compofed  ; 
11,  perpendicular  pieces  for  fupporting  thefe  beams  ; 
H,  the  buckler ;  R,  S,  Q_,  a  circular  trough  of  the 
apple-mill  ;  T,  L,  V,  compartments  or  divifions,  for 
different  forts  of  apples;  M,  the  mill-ftone  ;  L,  M, 
axis  of  the  mill  ftone  ;   N,  the  fpring-tree  bar. 

Cyder- Spirit,  a  fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cyder 
by  diftillation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from 
wine.  The  particular  flavour  of  this  fpirit  is  not  the 
mo  ft  agreeable,  but  it  may  with  care  be  diverted 
wholly  of  it,  and  rendered  a  perfectly  pure  and  infipid 
fpirit  upon  rectification.  The  traders  in  fpirituous  li- 
quors are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
fuch  a  fpirit  as  this :  they  can  give  it  the  flavours  of 
fome  other  kinds,  and  fell  it  under  their  names,  or 
mix  it  in  large  proportion  with  the  foreign  brandy, 
rum,  and  arrack,  in  the  fale,  without  any  danger  of 
adifcovery  of  the  cheat. 

CYDIAS,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  in  the  nth  Olympaid.  This  celebrated 
piece  was  bought  by  the  orator  Hortenfius  for  164 
talents. 

CYDNUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Cilicia  ;  rifing 
in  mount  Taurus,  to  the  north  of  Tarfus,  through 
whofe  middle  it  ran,  in  a  very  clear  and  cold  flream, 
which  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  Alexander  on  bath- 
ing; in  it  ;  Falling  into  the  fea  at  a  place  called  Rhep-- 
ma,  a  breach,  the  fea  breaking  in  there,  and  affording 


the  people  of  Tarfus  a  ftation  or  port  for  their  fhips.    Cydonk. 
The  water  of  the  Cydnus  is  commended  by  Strabo,  as 
of  fervicein  nervous  diforders  and  the  gout. 

CYDOMA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  three  moft  il- 
luftrious  cities  of  Crete,  lituated  in  the  north-weft  of 
the  ifland,  with  a  locked  port,  or  walled  round.  The 
circumftances  of  the  founding  of  Cydon  are  uncertain. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  fays,  that  it  was  at  firft  named 
Apollonia  from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Apollo.  Paulanias 
afcribes  the  founding  of  it  to  Cydon  the  fon  of  Tege- 
tus,  who  travelled  into  Crete.  Herodotus  affirms,  that 
it  was  founded  by  the  Samians,  and  that  its  temples 
were  erecled  by  them.  Alexander,  in  the  firft  book 
of  the  Cretans,  informs  us,  that  it  received  its  name 
from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Mercury.  Cydon  was  [he 
largeft  city  in  the  ifland  ;  and  was  enabled  to  hold  the 
balance  between  her  contending  neighbours.  She  fuf- 
tained  fome  famous  fieges.  Phaleucus,  general  of  the 
Phoceans,  making  an  expedition  into  Crete  with  a  fleet 
and  a  numerous  army,  inverted  Canea  both  by  fea  and 
land  ;  but  loft  his  army  and  his  life  before  its  walls. 
In  fucceeding  times,  when  IVletellusfubdued  the  ifland, 
he  affailed  Cydon  with  all  his  forces  ;  and  after  com- 
bating an  obltinate  reliftance,  fubjtcted  it  to  the  power 
of  Rome.  Cydon  occupied  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Canea  ;  only  extending  half  a  league  farther  towards 
St  Odero  ;  where  on  the  iea  fliore  the  remains  are  ltill 
to  be  feen  of  fome  ancient  walls  which  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  very  folid  conftruction.     See  Canea. 

CYBONIA,  the  quince  ;  fo  called  from  Cydon,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  its  abounding  with  this 
fruit.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  apple  and 
pear  ;  but  as  there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  fruits,  we  follow  Mr  Miller,  who  treats  the 
quince  as  a  genus  by  itfelf. 

Species.  I.  The  oblonga,  with  an  oblong  fruit, 
lengthened  at  the  bafe.  2.  The  maliforma,  with  oval 
leaves  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  lengthened  at 
their  bafe.  3.  The  hilitanica,  withobverfe  oval  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide.  There  are  fome  other 
varieties  of  this  fruit  propagated  in  fruit-gardens,  and 
in  the  nurferies  for  fale ;  one  of  which  is  a  foft  eatable 
fruit,  another  very  aftringent,  and  a  third  with  a  very 
fmall  fruit  cottony  all  over,  which  is  fcarce  worth 
keeping.  Thefe  Mr  Miller  fuppofed  to  be  feminal  va- 
riations, but  the  three  others  to  be  diftinct  fpecies. 
The  Portugal  quince  is  the  moft  valuable  :  its  pulp 
turns  to  a  fine  purple  when  flewed  or  baked,  and  be- 
comes much  fofter  and  lefs  auftere  than  the  others  ;  fo 
is  much  fitter  for  making  marmalade.  The  trees  are  all 
eafily  propagated,  either  by  layers,  fuckers,  or  cuttings ; 
which  mull  be  planed  in  a  moift  foil.  Thofe  railed 
from  fuckers  are  feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thofe  which 
are  obtained  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  are  fubject 
to  produce  fuckers  again  in  greater  plenty  :  which  is 
not  fo  proper  for  fruit-bearing  trees.  Thefe  trees 
require  very  lkt!s  pruning  ;  the  chief  thing  to  be 
obferved  is,  to  keep  their  ftems  clear  from  fuckers, 
and  cut  off  fuch  branches  as  crofs  each  other  :  like- 
wife  all  upright  luxuriant  fhoots  from  the  middle  of 
the  tree  fliould  be  taken  off,  that  the  head  may  not 
be  too  much  crowded  with  wood,  which  is  of  ill  con- 
fcquence  to  ail  fruit-trees.  Thefe  forts  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  ftocks  raifed 
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by  cuttings  ;  fo  that  the   bell  forts  may  be  cultivated 

this  way  in  greater  plenty  than  by  any  other  method. 

Thefe  are  alio  in  great  eitcem  to  bud  or  graft  pears 

upon  ;  which  for  fummer  or  autumn  fruits  are  a  great 

improvement  to   them,  efpecially   thofe  deiigned  for 

walls  and  efpaliers  ;  for  the  trees  upon  thefe  ftocks    do 

not  Ihoot   fo  vigoroully  as  thofe  upon  free-ftocks,  and 

therefore  may   be  kept    in  lefs  compafs,  and    iboner 

produce  fruit :  but  hard  winter-fruits  do  not  fucceed     triangular  form,  whereon  are  paffed  five  r  which 

fo  well  upon  thefe  ftocks,  their  fruit  being  fubject  to     are  touched  and  ihiftcd  along  the  triangle  with' an  iron 

crack,    and  are  commonly    ftony,  efpecially  all  the     rod  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  fupported  in  the 

breaking  pears:  therefore  thefe  ftocks  are  only  fit  for     right  by  a.  ring,  to  give  it  the  freer  motion.     Duran- 

melting  pears  and  a  moift  foil.  dus  fays,  that  the  monks  ufed  the  word  cymbal  for  the 

CYGNUS,  or  Swan,  in  ornithology.     See  Anas,      cloifter-bell  ufed  to  call  them  to  the  refectory. 

Cygnus,  the  Swan,  in  altronomy,  a  conftellation         CYME  (anc.  geog.),   a  city   built  by   Pelops  on 


Is  of  the  kings  of  Crete,  and  thofe  of 
Rhodes  and  Samothracia,  v\  ere  reputed  to  excel  in  the 
muiic  of  the  cymbal. 

The  Jews  bad  their  cymbals,  or  at  leaft  inftruments 
which  trauilators render  cymbals;  but  as  to  their  mat- 
ter and  form,  critics  are  ftill  in  the  dark.  The  mo- 
dern cymoal  is  a  mean  inftrument,  chiefly  in  life  among 
vagrants,  gypfics,  &c.     It  contuts  offtcel  wire,  in  a 


of  the  northern  hemifphere,  between  Lyra  and  Ce 
pheus.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Cygnus,  in 
Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  19  ;  in  Tycho's  18  ;  in  He- 
velius's  47  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  81. 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  fuppofed 
to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram. 

Rolling,  or  Loaded Cili.xder,  a  cylinder  which  rolls 
up  an  inclined  plane  ;  the  phenomena  of  which  are  ex- 
plained under  Mechanics. 

CYLINDROID,    in  geometry,  a  folid  body,    ap- 


his return  from  Greece.  Cyme  the  Amazon  gave 
its  name,  on  expelling  the  inhabitants,  accordiao-  to 
Mela.  Latin  authors,  as  Nepos,  Livy,  Mela,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  retain  the  appellation  Cyme,  after  the  Greek 
manner.  It  flood  in  Aeolia^  between  Myrina  and 
Phocsea  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  long  after,    in   Peutinger's 

map,  is  let  down  nine  miles  diftant  from- Myrina. 

From  this  place  was  the  Sy cilia  Cumaea,  called  fry- 
thraa,  from  Erythra,  "  a  neighbouring  place."  It 
was  the  country  of  Ephorus.     Heiiod  was  a  Cumean 


proaching   to  the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing  originally  (Stephanas)  ;  his  father  coming  to  fettle  at 

from  it  in  fome  refpecls,  as  having  the  bafes  elliptical,  Afcra  in  Eceotia. 

but  parallel  and  equal.  CYMENE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 

CYLINDRUS,  in   natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  Greeks  to  a  plant  with  which  they  ufed  to  dye  woollen 

nus  of  ihell-fifn,  of  which  there  are  many  elegant  things  yellow,  and    with  which  the  women  of  thofe 


and  precious  fpecies 

CYMA,  in  botany,  the  tender  ftalks  which  herbs 
fend  few  th  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpriug,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

Cyna,  or  Cymatihm,  in  architecture,  a  member 
or  moulding  of  the  corniche,  the  profile  of  which  is 
waved,  that  is,  concave  at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom. 

CYMBAL,  x.u/j.Sd.xov,  a  muiical  inftrument  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients.  The  cymbal  was  made  of  brafs, 
like  our  kettle  drums,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  their 
form,  but  fmaller,  and  of  different  ufe.  Ovid  gives 
cymbals  the  epithet  of  genialia,  becaufe  they  were 
ufed  at  weddings  and  other  diversions. 

Cafiodorus  and  Ilidore  call  this  inftrument  acetabu- 
lum, the  name  of  a  cup  or  cavity  of  a  bone  wherein  an- 
other is  articulated  ;  and  Xenophon  compares  it  to  a 
horfe's  hoof;  whence  it  muft  have  been  hollow:  which 
appears,  too,  from  the  figure  of  feveral  other  things 
denominated  from  it  :  as  a  balin,  caldron,  goblet,  calk, 
and  even  a  ihoe,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Empedocles,  which 
were  of  brafs. 

In  reality,  the  ancient  cymbals  appear  to  have  been 
very  different  from  our  kettle  drums,  and  their  ufe  of 
another  kind  :  to  their  exterior  cavity  was  faftened  a 
handle  ;  whence  Pliny  compares  them  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  Rabanus  to  phials. 


times  ufed  alfo  to  tinge  the  hair  yellow,  that  being  the 
favourite  colour  in    thofe    ages.     The  cymene  of  the 
Greeks  is  evidently  the  fame  plant  with  the  lutea  herba 
of  the  Latins  ;  or  what  we  call  dyers  weed.     See  Re- 
seda. 

CYiNLdEGIRUS,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the  poet 
/Efchylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  pur- 
fued  the  rlying  Perlians  to  their  mips,  and  feized  one 
of  their  velfels  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  imme- 
diately fevered  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  feized 
the  vend  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  loft 
that  alfo,  he  fall  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth. 

CYNANCHE,  a  fpecies  of  quinzy,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  inflamed  and  fwelled,  fo  that  it  hangs  out 
beyond  the  teeth. 

CYNANCHUN,  bastard  dogsbane  :  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  30th  order,  Contorta;.  The  nectarium is  cylindrical 
and  quinquedentated.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable,  1.  The  acu- 
tum,  commonly  called  Moatpelier  fcammony  ;  and,  2. 
The  monfpcliacum,  or  round-leaved  Montpelier  fcam- 
mony.  They  abound  with  a  milky  juice  like  the 
fpurge,  which  iffues  out  wherever  they  are  broken  , 


Fhey  were  ftruck  againft  one  another,  in  cadence,  and  this  milky  juice  when  concreted  has  frequently 

and  made  a  very  acute  found.     Their  invention  was  been  fold  for  fcammony.     Thefe  plants  propagate  fo 

attributed  to  Cybele  ;  whence  their  ufe  in  feafts  and  fail   by  their  creeping  roots,  that  few  people  care  to 

facrifices  :  letting  afide  this  occafion   they  were  feldom  admit  them  into  gardens. 

ufed  but  by  diifolute  and  effeminate  people.   M.  Lampe,  CYNARA,  the  Artichoke  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 

who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjecl:,  attributes  lygamia  squalls   order,  belonging  to   the  fyngenefia 

the  invention  to  the  Curetes,  or  inhabitants  of  mount  clafs  of  plants.    The  calyx  is  dilated,  imbricated  with 

Ida  in  Crete;  it  is  certain  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Cory-  cornous  fquamse,  and  emarginated  with  a  (harp  point. 
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Tynara.     Of  this  genus  there  are  four  fpecics,  but  only  two  are 
*       '  cultivated  for  ufe. 

1.  The  fcolyiiius,  or  garden  artichoke,  hath  large, 
thick,  perennial  roots,  crowned  by  a  confidersble  eln - 
fter  of  large  pennatifid,  erect  leaves,  two  or  three  feet 
long.  In  the  middle  are  upright  ftalks  rifing  a  yard 
high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  large  rough  fcaly  head, 
compofed  of  numerous,  oval,  calycinal  fcales  ineloling 
the  tioi'ets,  fating  on  a  broad  fleihy  receptacle,  which, 
with  the  flefhy  bafe  of  the  fcales,  is  the  only  eatable 
part  of  the  plant.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 
(1.)  The  conical  green-headed  French  artichoke,  ha- 
ving the  fmall  leaves  terminated  by  fpines,  a  tall  llalk, 
the  head  fo  me  what  conical,  and  of  a  light  green  co- 
lour, with  the  fcales  pointed  at  top,  opening  and  turn- 
ing outward.  (2.)  The  globular- headed  red  Dutch 
artichoke,  having  leaves  without  fpines,  a  ftmng  ftalk, 
the  head  large,  globular,  a  little  compreffed  at  top, 
and  of  a  reddifa-green  colour  ;  broad  obtufe  fcales 
emarginated  at  top,  growing  clofe,  and  turning  in- 
ward. Of  thefe  varieties  the  laffc  is  defervedly  the 
molt  efteemed,  both  on  account  of  its  fuperiority  in 
iize  and  the  agreeablenefs  of  its  flavour.  Both  varieties 
art  perennial  in  their  root:  but  the  leaves  and  fruit- 
fiem  die  to  the  ground  in  winter  ;  and  their  roots  re- 
maining, feud  up  freth  leaves  and  items  every  fummer, 
producing  a  fnpply  of  artichokes  for  20  years  if  requi- 
red. The  flowers  and  feed  of  all  the  plants  of  this  ge- 
nus are  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  head  ;  the  fcales 
of  which  are  the  proper  calyx  of  the  flower,  which  con- 
fifts  of  numerous  fmall  bltiifli  florets,  fucceeded  by 
downy  feeds  fitting  naked  on  the  receptacle. 

2.  The  cardunculus,  or  cardoon,  greatly  refembles 
the  artichoke,  but  is  of  larger  and  more  regular  growth  ; 
the  leaves  being  more  upright,  taller,  broader,  and  more 
regularly  divided  ;  and  the  ftalksof  the  leaves  blanched 
are  the  only  eatable  parts  of  the  plant. 

Culture.  Both  the  varieties  of  the  artichoke  are 
propagated  by  flips  or  fuckers,  arifmg  annually  from 
the  ftool  or  root  of  the  old  plants  in  fpring,  which  are 
to  be  taken  from  good  plants  of  any  prefent  plantation 
in  March  or  the  beginning  or  April,  and  planted  in  the 
open  quarter  of  the  kitchen-garden,  in  rows  five  feet 
afunder  ;  and  they  will  produce  artichokes  the  fame 
year  in  autumn.  It  fhould,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
though  artichokes  are  of  many  years  duration,  the  an- 
il lal  produce  of  their  fruit  will  gradually  leileu  in  the 
lize  of  the  eatable  parts  after  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
fo  that  a  frefh  plantation  fhould  be  made  every  three  or 
four  years.  The  cardoon  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and 
profpers  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
it  is  propagated  by  feed  lowed  annually  in  the  full 
ground  in  March  ;  either  in  a  bed  for  trafplantation, 
or  in  the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  plants  are  very  large,  fo  muftftand  at  confiderable 
difrances  from  one  another.  By  this  means  you  may 
have  fome  fmall  temporary  crops  between  the  rows,  as 
of  lettuce,  fpinach,  endive,  cabbage,  favoy,  or  broc- 
coli plants.  In  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  in  Oc- 
tober, the  cardoons  will  be  grown  very  large,  and  their 
footftalks  have  acquired  a  thick  fubftance  ;  you  rnuft 
then  tic  up  the  leaves  of  each  plant,  to  admit  of  earthing 
them  clofeiy  all  round  for  blanching,  which  will  take 
up  fix  or  eight  weeks  ;  and  thus  the  plants  will  come 


in  for  ufe  in  November  and  December,  and  continue 
all  winter. 

CYN^US  of  Theffaly,  thefcholar  of  Demofthenes, 
flourifhed  275  years  before  ChrifL  Pyrrhus  had  fo 
high  an  efteem  tor  him,  that  he  fent  him  to  Rome  to 
folicit  a  peace  ,  and  fo  vaft  was  his  memory,  that  the 
day  after  his  arrival  he  fainted  all  the  fenators  and 
knights  by  name.  Pyrrhus  and  he  wrote  a  Treatife  of 
War,  quoted  by  .Tully.     . 

CYNICS,  a  feet  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  va- 
lued themfelves  upon  their  contempt  of  riches  and 
ftate,  arts  and  fciences,  and  every  thing,  in  fhort,  ex- 
cept virtue  or  morality. 

The  cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  and  infii- 
tution  to  Antifthciies  of  Athens,  a  difciple  cf  Socrates  ; 
who  being  afked  of  what  ufe  his  philoiopby  had  been 
to  him,  replied,  "  It  enables  me  to  live  with  myfelf." 
Diogenes  was  the  moft  famous  of  his  difciples,  in 
whofe  life  the  fyftem  of  his  philofophy  appears  in  its 
greateft  perfection.  He  led  a  moft  wretched  life,  a  tub 
having  ferved  him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be- 
fore him  wherever  he  went.  Yet  he  was  neverthe- 
lefs  not  the  more  humble  on  account  of  his  ragged 
cloak,  bag,  and  tub  ;  for  one  day  entering  Plato's 
houfe,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  fplendid  entertain- 
ment there  for  feveral  perfons  of  diilincuon,  he  jump- 
ed up  upon  a  very  rich  couch  in  all  his  dirt,  faying, 
"  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato."  "  Yes  (replied 
Plato),  but  with  great  pride,  Diogenes."  He  had  the 
utmoft  contempt  for  all  the  human  race  :  for  he  walked 
the  itreets  of  Athens  at  noon  day  with  alighted  lan- 
thorn  in  his  hand,  telling  the  people,  "  He  was  in 
fearch  of  a  man."  Amongft  many  excellent  maxims 
of  morality,  he  held  fome  very  pernicious  opinions; 
for  lie  nfed  to  fay,  that  the  uninterrupted  good  fortune 
of  Harpalus,  who  generally  palled  for  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  was  a  teftimony  again  ft  the  gods.  He  re- 
garded chaftity  and  modefly  as  weakneffes:  hence 
Laertius  obfervesof  him,  that  he  did  every  thing  open* 
ly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  Venus  ;  though  he 
adds,  that  Diogenes  only  ran  to  an  excefs  of  impu- 
dence to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it.  But  impu- 
dence was  the  characteriflic  of  thefe  philofophers  ;  who 
argued,  that  what  was  right  to  be  done,  might  be  done 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  chief  principle  of 
this  feet,  in  common  with  the  ftoics,  was,  that  we 
fhould  follow  nature.  But  they  differed  from  the  ftoics 
in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim  ;  the  cynics  being 
of  opinion,  that  a  man  followed  nature  that  gratified 
his  natural  motions  and  appetites  :  while  the  ftoics  un- 
derstood right  reafon  by  the  word  nature. 

Ctnjc  Spafm,  a  kind  of  convulfion,  wherein  the  pa- 


s  the  bowlings  of  dogs. 


CYNIPS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging 
to  the  hymenoptera  order.  The  month  is  armed  with 
jaws,  but  has  no  probofcis  :  the  fting  is  fpiral,  and 
rnoftly  concealed  within  the  body.  The  quercus  folii, 
or  oak-leaf  cynips,  is  of  a  Ir.irnifhed  fhining  brown  co- 
lour. The  antennse  are  black  ;  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
chefnut-brown  ;  and  the  wings  white,  but  void  of  mar- 
ginal fpots.  It  is  in  the  little  fmooth,  round,  hard 
galls,  found  under  the  oak-leaves,  generally  faftened  to 
the  fibres,  that  this  infect  is  produced,  a  fingle  one  in 
each  gall.    Thefe  latter  are  ligneous,  of  a  hard  compact 
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fubftance,  formed  like  the  refl,  by  the  ext'ravafation  of 
the  fap  of  the  leaf,  cccalioned  by  the  puncture  of  the 
gall-fly  when  it  depofits  its  eggs.  Sometimes  in/lead 
of  the  cynips,  there  is  feen  to  proceed  from  the  gall  a 
/  larger  infeCt  of  a  brown  colour,  which  is  an  ichneumon. 
This  ichneumon  is  not  the  real  inmate  of  the  gall,  or 
he  that  formed  it.  He  is  a  parafite,  whofe  mother 
depofited  her  egg  in  the  yet  tender  gall ;  which,  when 
hatched,  bring*  forth  a  larva  that  dellroys  the  larva  of 
the  cynips,  and  then  comes  out  when  it  has  undero-one 
its  metamorpholis  and  acquired  its  wings. 

The  qaercus  gemmse,  or  oak-bud  cynips,  is  of  a 
very  dark  green,  nightly  gilded  :  its  antennse  and 
feet  are  of  a  dun  colour,  ra:her  deep.  It  depofits  its 
eggs  in  the  oak  buds,  which  produces  one  of  the  fineft 
galls,  leafed  like  a  rofc-bud  beginning  to  blow.  When 
the  gall  is  fmall,  that  great  quantity  of  leaves  is  com- 
preiled,  and  they  are  fet  one  upon  another  like  the 
tiles  of  a  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  gall  there  is  a 
kind  of  ligneous  kernel,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  ca- 
vity ;  and  in  that  is  found  the  little  larya,  who  feeds 
there,  takes  its  growth,  undergoes  its  metamorpbofis, 
and  breaks  through  the  inclofure  of  that  kind  of  cod 
in  order  to  get  out.  The  whole  gall  is  often  near  an 
inch  in  diameter,  fometimes  more  when  dried  and  dif- 
played  ;  and  it  holds  to  a  branch  by  a  pedicle. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  Ipecies. 

CYNOCEPHALUS,  in  zoology,  the  trival  name 
of  a  fpecies  ofSiwiA. 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound's  tongue  :  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia,  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  4ilt  order,  Afperifolia.  The  corolla  is  fuunel- 
ihaped,  with  its  throat  clofed  up  by  little  arches  formed 
in  it  ;  the  feeds  depreiled,  and  affixed  to  the  ftyle  or 
receptacle  only  on  their  inner  fide.  There  are  eight 
fpecies,  none  of  them  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
The  root  of  one  of  them,  viz.  the  officinale,  or  com- 
mon greater  hound's  tongue,  was  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  fuppofed  to  poiTefs  narcotic  virtues  ;  but 
it  is  difcharged  from  the  prefent  practice.  The  fmell 
of  the  whole  plant  is  very  difagreeable.  Goats  eat  it  ; 
fheep,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

CYNOMETRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono 
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fcyraua&mri,  in  which  ftrangers  or  thofe  of  the  half- 
blood  performed  their  exerciies  ;  the  cafe  of  Hercules, 
to  whom  the  place  was  confecrated.  It  had  alfo  a 
court  of  judicature,  to  try  illegitimacy,  and  to  examine  cyr,tru* 
Whether  perfons  were  Athenians  of  the  whole  or  half 
blooa.  Here  Atuifthenes  fet  up  a  new  feci  of  philofo- 
phers  called  Cymes,  either  from  the  place,  or  from  the 
Inarhng  or  the  impudent  diipofition  of  that  feci:. 

CYNOSCEPHALiE  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  in 
ineUaly  near  ocotuila ;  where  the  Romans,  under 
O.  Flaminius,  gained  a  great  victory  over  Philip,  fon 
ot  Demetrius  king  of  Macedon.  Thefe  Cynofcephalse 
are  fmall  tops  ot  feveral  equal  eminences  ;  named  from 
their  refcmblar.ee  to  dogs  heads,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch. 

CYNOSSEMA,  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  on  the  pro- 
montory Maitufia,  over  againfl  Sigeum,  in  the  ioutli 
of  the  Cherfonefus  Thracia  ;  named  either  from  the 
figure  of  a  dog,  to  which  fhe  was  changed,  or  from  her 
fad  rtverfe  ot  fortune   (Pliny,  Mela). 

CYNOSURA,  m  aftronomy,  a  denomination  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  urfa  miner,  or  "  the  little  bear,"  by 
which  failors  fleer  their  courfe.  The  word  is  formed 
of  xi/vos-xfa,  q.  d.  the  dog's  tail.     This  is  the  conflella- 


tion  next  our  pole,  confifting  of  feven  ftars,  four 
whereof  are  difpofed  like  the  four  wheels  of  a  cha- 
riot, and  three  lengthwife  reprefenting  the  beam  ; 
whence  fome  give  it  the  name  of  the  chariot,  or 
Charles's  wain. 

Cynosura,  Cynoftira,  or  Cynofuris,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
place  in  Laconica  ;  but  whether  maritime  or  inland, 
uncertain.  Here  iEfculapius,  being  thunderflruck, 
was  buried  (Cicero). 

Cynosura  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  promontory  of 
Marathon  in  Attica,  obverted  to  Enbcea. 

Cynosura,  in  mythology,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete. 
She  nurfed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  flar  which 
bears  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  urfa  mi- 
nor. 

CYNOSURUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Cramina.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  and  multiflorous  ;  the 
receptacle  proper,  unilateral,  and  foliaceous.     There 


gynia    order,    belonging  to    the    decandria   clafs  of    are  ten  fpecies,  four  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain, 


plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thol 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetra- 
phyllous  ;  the  antheras  bifid  at  top  ;  the  legumentcar- 
nous,  crefcent-fhaped,  and  monolpermous. 

CYNOMORiUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo 


nandria  order,  belonging 


viz.  the  criftatus,  or  crefted  dog-tail  grafs  ;  the  echi- 
natus,  or  rough  dog-tail-grafs  ;  the  casruleus,  or  blue 
dog-tail  grafs  ;  and  the  paniceus,  or  bearded  dog-tall 
grafs. 

CYNTHIUS  and  Cynthia,   in  mythology,  fur- 


to   the  monoscia    clafs  of    names  of   Appollo  and  Diana,  derived  from  Cynthia 


plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
50th  order,  Amentacece.  The  male  calyx  is  an  imbri- 
cated catkin  ;  there  is  no  corolla  :  the  calyx  ofthe  fe- 
male is  in  the  fame  catkin  ;  no  corolla  ;  one  flyle  ;  and 
one  ronndifh  feed. 


the  name  of  a  mountain   in  the  middle  ofthe  inand  of 
Delos. 

CYNTHIUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  the  Aland 
Delos,  fo  high  as  to  cverffiadow  the  whole  ifland.  On 
this  mountain  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana : 


CYNOPHONTIS,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  obferved     hence  the  epithet  Cynthius  (Virgil),  and  Cynthia  (La- 


in the  dog-days  at  Argos,  and  fo  called  «-o  rsc : 
«r>Gvs.v,  i.e.  from  killing  dogs  ;  becaufe  it  wasufual  on 
this  day  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met  with. 

CYNOREXY,  an  immoderate  appetite,  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  difeafe  ;  called  alfo  fames  canina  and  bulimy. 
'  CYNOSARGES,  a  place  in  the  fuburbs  of  Athens, 
named  from  a  white  or  fwift  dog,  who  fnatched  away 
part  of  the  facrifice  offering  to  Hercules.  It  had  a 
Vol.  V. 


a 
A 


can,  Statins) 

CYNURIA,  or  CrxuRivs  Ager,  (anc.  geog), 
diflrict.  of  Laconic),  on  the  confines  of  Argclis. 
territory  that  proved  a  perpetual  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Argives  and  Spartans  (Thucydides).  For 
the  manner  of  deciding  the  difpute,  fee  Thyrea. 

CYPERUS,  in  botany  :    A   genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia order,   belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
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Cyphon     and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order, 
!  Calaviar'ia.    The  glumes  are  p3leaceous,and  imbricated 

Cyprianus.  towards  each  fide  ;  the  corolla  is  wanting,  and  there  is 
one  naked  feed.  There  are  20  fpecics  ;  the  only  remark- 
able are  the  round  and  the  long  fweet  cyperus.  The 
former  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  indies,  and  grows  by 
the  fides  of  rivulets,  ditches,  and  the  like.  The  root 
is  knotty,  wrapped  round  with  fibrous  firings  not  eafy 
to  break,  of  a  brows  colour  without  and  grey  within  ; 
of  a  pleafant  fcent,  efpecially  when  frefh  and  well  dried  ; 
the  leaves  are  green,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  reed 
and  leek.  The  latter,  commonly  called  Englifli  or 
Flemijh  cyperus,  grows  in  the  water,  and  along  banks 
and  river  fides.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  an  olive,  full 
of  little  knots  or  fpecks,  of  an  oblong  figure,  grey 
colour,  fweet  and  fomewhat  lharp  tatte,  and  almoft 
without  fmellwhenit  is  newly  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
The  roots  of  both  plants  are  eileemed  cordial,  diure- 
tic, and  cephalic,  refiflers  of  poifons,  and  expellersof 
wind.  Long  cyperus  is  much  tiled  by  perfumers  and 
glovers. 

CYPHON,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punifhment  ufed 
by  the  Athenians.  It  was  a  coller  made  of  wood  ;  fo 
called  becaufe  it  conftrained  the  criminal  who  had  this 
punifhment  inflicted  on  him  to  bow  down  his  head. 

CYPHOMISM,  Cyphonismus,  from  xu9a''y  which 
has  various  fignifications  ;  derived  lrom  *t/<poc,  crooked: 
a  kind  of  torture  or  punifhment  in  ufe  among  the  an- 
cients. 

The  learned  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  it  was. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  that  mentioned  by  St  Jerom  in 
his  Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  chap.  2.  which  confifted 
in  fmearing  the  body  over  with  houey,  and  thus  ex- 
pofing  the  perfon,  with  his  hands  tied,  to  the  warm 
fun,  to  invite  the  flics  and  other  vermin  to  perfecute 
him. 

CYPR/EA,  or  Cowrie,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  It 
is  an  animal  of  the  Umax  or  fnail  kind  ;  the  fhell  is  one 
involuted,  fubovated,  obtufe,  iinooth  valve.  The  aper- 
ture on  each  lide  is  linear,  longitudinal,  and  teethed. 
There  are  44  fpecies,  diitinguifhed  by  the  form  of 
their  ihells.  The  pediculus,  or  common  go  wrie,  is  re- 
prefetucd  on  Plate  CLIV. 

This  genus  is  called  cypraa  venerea  from  its  be- 
ing peculiarly  dedicated  to  Venus;  who  is  faid  to  have 
endowed  a  fhell  of  this  genus  with  the  powers  of  ar<?- 
mora,  fo  as  to  impede  the  courfe  of  the  (hip  which  was 
fent  by  Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth  with  orders  to  ca- 
ftrate  the  young  nobility  of  Corcyra. 

CYPRESS.     See  Cupressus 

CYPRIANUS  (Thafcius-Cascilius),  a  principal  fa- 
ther of  the  Chriflian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in 
Africa,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  begining  of 
the  third  century.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  pa- 
rents than  that  they  were  heathens  ;  and  he  himfelf 
continued  fuch  till  the  laft  12  years  of  his  life.  He 
applied  himfelf  early  to  the  fludy  of  oratory  ;  and 
fome  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Lactantius,  inform 
us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Carthage  with  the  high- 
eft  applaufe.  Cyprian's  converfion  is  fixed  by  Pear- 
fon  to  the  year  246  ;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  as 
St  Jerome  obferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  rhe- 
toric in  the  defence  of  paganifm.  It  was  brought 
about  by  one  Cascilius,  a  prieft  of  the  Church  of  Car- 


thage, whofe  name  Cyprian  afterwards  took  ;  and  be-  Cyprianus. 

twecn    whom    there    ever  after  fubfifted  fo   clofe  a  *""" "~ * 

friendfhip,  that  Cascilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cy- 
prian the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  alfo  a 
married  man  himfelf;  butasfoon  as  he  was  convert- 
ed to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  Hate  of  continence 
which  was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  not  be- 
ing yet  become  general.  Being  now  a  Chriftian,  he 
was  to  give  the  afual  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  his  con- 
verfion ;  and  that  was  by  writing  againft  paganifm 
and  in  defence  of  Chriflianity.  With  this  view  he 
compofed  his  piece  De  Gratia  Dei,  "  or  concerning 
the  grace  of  God,"  which  he  addreffed  to  Donatns. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Apologetic 
of  Tertulian,  and  the  Odtavius  of  Minutius  Felix.  He 
next  coinpoied  a  piece  De  ]doloru?u  Vatiilate,  or  "  up- 
on the  vanity  of  idols."  Cyprian's  behaviour,  both 
before  and  after  his  bapiiim,  was  fo  highly  pltafmg 
to  the  bifhop  of  Carthage,  that  he  ordained  him  a 
prieft  a  lew  months  after.  It  was  rather  irregular  to 
ordain  a  man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate  ;  but  Cyprian 
was  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon,  and  thought  capable 
of  doing  fuch  lingular  fcrvice  to  the  church,  that  it 
feemed  allowable  in  this  cafe  to  difpenfe  a  little  with 
the  form  and  discipline  of  it.  For  befides  his  known 
talents  as  a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation of  lanctity  fince  his  converlion  ;  having  not 
only  feparated  himfelf  from  his  wife,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  which  in  thofe  days  was  thought  an  ex- 
traordinary act  of  piety,  but  alio  conligned  over  all 
his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  things  of  God.  It  was  on  this  account  no  doubt, 
too,  that  when  the  bifhop  of  Carthage  died  the  year 
afier,  that  is  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  fo 
proper  to  fucceed  him  as  Cyprian.  The  quiet  and  re- 
pofe  which  the  Chriflians  had  enjoyed  during  the  laft 
40  years,  had,  it  feems,  greatly  corrupted  their  man- 
ners ;  and  therefore  Cyprian's  firft  care,  after  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  bifhopric,  was  to  correct  diforders 
and  reform  abufes.  Luxury  was  prevalent  among 
them  ;  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  fo  flrict 
as  they  fhould  be,  efpecially  in  the  article  of  drefs. 
This  occafioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece  De  kabitu 
virginum,  or  "  concerning  the  drefs  of  young  wo- 
men ;"  in  which,  befides  what  he  fays  on  that  parti- 
cular head,  he  inculcates  many  leifons  of  modefty  and 
fobriety.  In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  be- 
gan to  ilfue  out  very  fevere  edicts  againft  the  Cbri- 
ftians,  which  particularly  affected  thofe  upon  the  coaft 
of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  250,  the  heathens 
in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  of  Carthage,  iniifted 
loudly  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the  lions  :  a 
common  method  of  deftroying  the  primitive  Chrifli- 
ans. Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  his  church  at 
Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  perfections.  He  wrote  in  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, pious  and  inftrucf  ive  letters  to  thofe  who  had 
been  his  hearers ;  and  alfo  to  the  libellatici,  a  name 
by  which  thofe  pufillanimous  Chriflians  were  called, 
who  procured  certificates  of  the  heathen  magiftrates, 
to  fhow  that  they  had  complied  with  the  emperor's  or- 
ders in  facrificing  to  idols.  At  his  return  to  Carthage 
he  had  feveral  councils  on  the  repentance  of  thofe  who 
had  fallen  during  this  perfecution,  and  other  points  of 
discipline  ;    he  oppofed   the  fchemes  of  Navatus  and 

Novatianus ; 
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Cyprinus.  Novatianus  ;  and  contended  for  the  rcbaptifing  of  thofe 
who  had  been  baptifed  by  heretics.  At  kit  he  died  a 
martyr  in  the  prefecution  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  in 
25S.  Cyprian  wrote  81  letters,  and  feveral  treatifes. 
The  belt  edition  of  his  works  arc  thofe  of  Pamelius  in 
1568;  of  Rigaltius  in  1648;  and  of  Oxford  in  16S2. 
His  works  have  alio  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by 
Dr  Marihall. 

CYPRINUS,  in  ichthyology ;  a  gennsof  fillies,  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  abdooiinaies.  The  mouth  is 
toothlefs  ;  there  are  three  rays  in  the  gill  :  the  body 
is  fmooth  and  white;  and  the  belly-fins  have  frequently 
nine  rays.  There  are  31  fpecies,  principally  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  vent-fin.  The 
moil  remarkable  are. 

1.  The  carpio,  or  carp.  This  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1514,  by  Leonard  Mafchal,  to 
whom  we  are  alio  indebted  for  that  excellent  apple  the 
pepin.  Ruffia  wants  thefe  filh  at  this  day.  Sweden  has 
them  only  in  the  ponds  of  people  of  falhion.  They 
chiefiy  abound  in  rivers  and  lakes  of  Polifh  Pruffia, 
where  they  are  fometimes  taken  of  a  vail  fize.  They 
are  there  a  great  article  of  commerce,  and  fent  in  well- 
boats  to  Sweden  and  Ruffia.  The  merchants  purchafe 
them  out  of  the  waters,  of  the  nobleiTe  of  the  country, 
who  draw  a  good  revenue  from  this  article.  The  an- 
cients do  not  feparate  the  carp  from  the  fea-fifh.  They 
are  fometimes  found  in  the  harbour  of  Dantzicbet ween 
the  town  and  a  place  called  He/a. 

Carp  are  very  long-lived.  Gefner  brings  an  in- 
ftance  of  one  that  was  near  ioo  years  old.  They 
grow  alfo  to  a  very  great  fize  ;  fome  authors  fbeak 
of  carp  weighing  200  pounds  weight,  and  five  feet  in 
length.  The  carp  is  a  prodigious  breeder  :  its  quan- 
tity of  roe  has  been  fometimes  found  fo  great,  that 
when" taken  out  and  weighed  again  A  the  fifh  itfelf,  the 
former  has  been  found  to  preponderate.  From  the 
fpawn  of  this  fifh,  caviare  is  made  for  the  Jews,  who 
hold  the  fturgeon  in  abhorrence.  The  carp  is  ex- 
tremely cunning,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  fly- 
led  the  river-fox.  They  will  fometimes  leap  over  the 
nets  and  efcape  that  way  ;  at  other  times  they  willim- 
merfe  themfelves  fo  deep  in  the  mud  as  to  let  the  net 
pafs  over  them.  They  are  alfo  very  fliy  in  taking  a 
bait ;  yet  at  the  fpawning-time  they  are  fo  iimple  as  to 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  tickled,  handled,  and  caught  by 
any  body  that  will  attempt  it.  This  fifh  is  apt  to  mix 
its  milt  with  the  roe  of  other  fifh.  ;  from  which  is  pro- 
duced a  fpurious  breed,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  carp  and  tench,  which  bore  the  greateft 
refem  -lance  to  the  firfl.  The  fame  has  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved of  the  carp  and  bream. 

In  Polifh  Pruffia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany, 
the  fale  of  carp  conftitutes  a  part  cf  the  revenue  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  :  fo  that  the  proper  management 
of  that  fifh  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fyffemr  founded  on 
the  experience  of  feveral  generations.  Of  the  me- 
thods there  pradtifed,  we  have  an  account  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaclions  for  1771,  art.  37.  communica- 
ted by  Mr  J.  Reinhold-Forfter  :  who  fays,  he  has  feen 
carp  treated  and  maintained  according  to  thofe  me- 
thods, "above  a  yard  long,  and  of  25  pounds  weight ;" 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining  their  age.  "  In 
the  pond,  however,  at  Charlottenburg  (he  adds),  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  I  faw  more 


than   two  or    three  hundred   carp,   between   two   and  Cyprh:u*. 

three  feet  lung;   and   1   was  told  by  the  keeper   they    - 

were  between  50  and  60  years  (landing.     Thty  v\ere 
tame,  and  came  to  the  ihorc  in  order  to  be  fed  ;   tliey 
fwallowed   with   eafe   a  piece  of  white  bread   of  the 
fize  oi  half  a  halfpenny  roll." — MrForfler,  in  this  pa- 
per, alfo  vouches  a  moil  extraordinary   circumftauce, 
namely,  the  poffibility  of  the  carp's  r,ot  only  living  for 
a  conliderable  time  out  of  water,  but  of  its  growing 
fat  hi  its  new  element.     The  author  has  feen  the  ex- 
periment fuccefsfully  tried,  and  attended  to  the  whole 
procefs,  in  a  nobleman's  houfe  where  he  then  reikled, 
in  the  principally  of  Anhalt-DeiTau.     The  fifh  beini 
taken  out  of  the  water,  is  wrapped  up  in  a  large  quan^ 
tity  of  wet  mofs,  fpread  on  a  piece  of  net,  which   is 
then  gathered  into  a  pr.rfe;  in  fuch  a  manner,  how- 
ever,  as  to  allow  him  room  to  breathe.     The  net  is 
then  plunged  into  water,  and  hung  up  to  the  cielin'r 
of  a  cellar.      At  firft  the  dipping  mult  be  repeated  e^ 
very  three  or  four  hours  ;  but  afterwards   the  carp 
need  only  to  be  plunged  into  the  water  once  in  about 
fix  or  feven  hours.     Bread  foaked  in  milk  is  firft  gi- 
ven him  in  fmall  quantities.     In  a  fhort  time,  the  fifh 
will  bear  more,  and  grow  fat  under  this  feemingly  un- 
natural treatment.     Mr  Dairies  Earrington,  in  a  note, 
confirms  a  part  of  the  preceding  account,  by  mention- 
ing the  practice  of  a  certain  fiihmonger  near  Claremar- 
ket,  who,  in  the  winter,  frequently  expofes  a  buffiel  at 
lea  ft  of  carp  and  tench,  for  fale,  in  the  fame  dry  veiTel, 
for  fix  or  feven  hours ;   many  of  which  are  not  fold,  and 
yet  continue  in  health,  though  breathing  nothing  but 
air,   during  the  time  abovementioned,  for  feveral  days 
fucceffively. 

2.  The  barbus,  or  barbel,  is  fo  extremely  coarfe  as 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  ancients  till  the  time  of  the 
poet  Anfonius,  who  gives  it  no  great  character.  They 
frequent  the  ftill  and  deep  parts  of  rivers,  and  live  in 
fociety,  rooting  like  fwine  with  their  noils  in  thefoft 
banks.  It  is  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand  ;  and  people  have  been  known  to  take  num- 
bers by  diving  for  them.  In  fummer  they  move  a- 
bout  during  night  in  fearch  of  food;  but  towards  au- 
tumn, and  during  winter,  confine  themfelves  to  the 
deepeft  holes.  The  barbel  is  about  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  will  weigh  18  pounds ;  the  belly  white  ;  the 
dorfal  fin  is  armed  with  a  remarkable  ftrong  fpine, 
iharply  ferrated,  with  which  it  can  inflict  a  very  fe- 
vere  and  dangerous  wound  on  the  incautious  handler, 
and  even  do  much  damage  to  nets.  They  are  the 
worft  and  coarfefl  of  frefh-  water  fifh,  and  fclcom  eaten 
but  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  who  fometimes  boil 
them  with  a  bit  of  bacon  to  give  them  a  relifh.  Their 
roe  is  very  noxious,  affecting  thofe  who  unwarily  eat 
of  it  with  a  naufea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  a  flight 
(welling. 

3.  The  tinea,  or  tench,  was  treated  with  the  fame 
difrefpeel  by  the  ancients  as  the  barbel ;  but  is  now 
in  much  more  repute.  It  has  by  fome  been  called  the 
phy(;cian  of  the  fifh;  and  its  flinie  has  been  (aid  to  be 
of  fo  healing  a  nature,  that  the  wounded  fillies  apply 
it  as  a  ilyptic.  In  Britain  it  is  reckoned  a  v.  hoie- 
fome  and  delicious  food  ;  but  the  Germans  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  By  way  of  contempt  they  call  it  the 
floemaktr.  Gefner  even  fays,  that  it  is  iniipid  and  un- 
wholefome.     It  does  not  commonly  exceed  four  or  five 

4  L  2  pounds 
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though  fome  have  been  known  to     of  the   carp  kind,  though  he   cannot  determine   the  Cyprimu. 
They  love  ftill  waters,  and  are     fpecies  to  which  they  belong.     They  have  a  greater  *" — * — w 

iimilaruy  to  the  bleak  than  to  any  other,  but  he  thinks 
they  cannot  be  the  young  fry  of  this  fpecies  ;  becaufe 
the  bleak  is  found  in  many  of  the  Eritiih  ftreams,  but 
the  white  bait  only  in  the  Thames, 
of  this  fiih  is  only  two  inches. 

10.  The  auratus,  or  golden  fifh,  a  fmall  fifh  dome- 
fticated  by  the  Chinefe,  and  generally  l<ept  for  orna- 


pounds  in  weight, 
weigh  ten  or  twenty 

rarely  found  in  rivers  :  they  are  very  foolifhand  ealily 
caught.  The  tench  is  thick  and  fhort  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  dulky  ;  the 
dorfal  and  ventral  fins  of  the  fame  colour  ;  the  head, 
(ides,  and  belly,  of  a  greenilh  caff,  moil  beautifully 
mixed  with  gold,  which  is  in  its  greatefl  fplendor  when 
the  filh  is  in  the  hi^heft  feafon. 


The  ufual  length 


The  o-udgeon  is  generally  found  in  gentle  ftreams,     ment  by  great  people  in  their  courts  and  gardens.  They 


and  is  of  a  fmall  lize,  the  largefl  not  exceeding  half  a 
pound  weight.  They  bite  eagerly  ;  and  are  ailembled 
by  raking  the  bed  of  the  river :  to  this  fpot  they  im- 
mediately crowd  in  lhoals,  in  expectation  of  food. 

5.  Thebrama,  or  bream,  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes, 
©r  the  deep  parts  of  flill  rivers.  Jt  is  a  hill  thai  is 
very  little  efteemed,  being  extremely  infipid. 

6.  The  rutilus,  or  roach,  is  a  common  filh,  found  in 
many  of  the  deep  ilill  rivers  of  England.  They  arc 
gregarious,  keeping  in  large  fhoals.  It  has  never 
been  known  to  exceed  five  pounds  in  weight. 

7.  Theleucifcus,  or  dace,  like  the  roach  is  gregari- 
ous, haunts  the  fame  places,  is  a  great  breeder,  very 
lively,  and  during  fhmmer  is  very  fond  of  frolicking 
near  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  never  exceeds  the 
weight  of  a  pound  and  an  half:  the  fcales  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  roach. 

8.  The  cephalus,  or  chub,  is  a  very  coarfe  fifli  and 
full  of  bones.  It  frequents  the  deep  holes  of  rivers  ; 
and  in  fummer  commonly  lies  on  the  furface  beneath 
the  fhade  of  fome  tree  or  bulh.  It  is  very  timid,  fink- 
ing to  the  bottom  on  the  leaft  alarm,  even  at  the  paf- 
iing  of  a  fhadow  ;  but  they  will  foon  refume  their 
former  fituation.  It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars, 
grafhoppers,  and  other  coleopterous  infects  that  hap- 
pen to  fall  into  the  water  :  and  it  will  even  feed 
on  cray-fi(h.  It  will  rife  to  a  fly.  Some  of  this  kind 
have  been  known  to  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds. 

9.  The  alburnus,  or  bleak.  Thefe  fifh  are  very  com- 
mon in  many  of  the  rivers  in  England,  and  keep  toge- 
ther in  large  fhoals.  At  certain  feafons  they  feem  to  be 
in  great  agonies :  they  tumble  about  near  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  ar>i  incapable  of  fwimming  far  from  the 
place  :  but  in  about  two  hours  they  recover  and  dif- 
appear.  Fifh  thus  affected,  the  Thames  fifhermencall 
triad  bleaks.  They  feem  to  be  troubled  with  a  fpecies 
of  qordtus,  or  hair-worm,  which  torments  them  fo, 
that  they  rife  to  the  furface  and  then  die.  The  bleak 
feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix  inches  in  length.  Artificial 
pearls  are  made  with  the  fcals  of  this  fifh,  and  pro- 
bably alfo  with  thofe  of  the  dace.  They  are  beat  in- 
to a  fine  powder,  then  diluted  with  water,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  which  is  afterwards 
filled  with  wax.  The  French  were  the  inventors  of  this 
art.  During  the  month  of  July  there  appear  in  the 
Thames,  near  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  innumer- 
able multitudes  of  fmall  fiih,  known  to  the  Londoners 
by  the  name  of  white  bait.  They  are  efleemed  very 
delicious  when  fried  with  fine  flour,  and  occafion,  du- 
ring the  feafon,  a  vafl  refort  of  the  lower  order  of  epi- 
cures to  the  taverns  at  the  places  where  they  are  taken 
at.  There  are  various  fuppofitions  concerning  thefe 
fifties,  all  of  which  terminate  in  reckoning  them  the 
fry  of  fome  other  fifh.     Mr  Pennant  thinks  they  are 


er. 


breed  them  in  fmall  ponds  made  for  the  purpofe,  in 
bafons,  and  even  in  porcelain  veffels.  This  fiih  is  no 
larger  than  our  pilchard.  The  male  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  middle  of 
the  body  :  the  reft  is  of  a  gold-colour ;  but  it  is  fa 
bright  and  fplendid,  that  the  fineft  gilding,  according 
to  F.  le  Comte,  cannot  approach  it.  The  female  is 
white:  but  its  tail  and  halt  of  its  body  referable  the 
lui'tre  of  lilver.  F.  du  Hakle,  however,  obferves,  that 
a  red  and  white  colour  are  not  always  the  diftingui fil- 
ing marks  of  the  male  and  female ;  but  that  the  fe- 
males are  known  by  feveral  white  fpots  which  are  feen 
round  the  orifices  that  ferve  them  as  organs  of  hear- 
and  the  males,  by  having  thefe  fpots  much  bright- 
Gold-fifh  are  light  and  lively  ;  they  love  to  fport 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  foon  become  familiarifed, 
and  may  even  be  accuflomei  to  come  and  receive  their 
food  on  founding  a  fmall  rattle.  Great  care  is  necef-  GroJleSs 
fary  to  preferve  them  ;  for  they  are  extremely  deli-  Defcripthtt 
cate,  and  fenlible  of  the  leaft  injuries  of  the  air:  a"/c^"na' 
loud  noife,  fuch  as  that  of  thunder  or  cannons  ;  a 
ftrong  fmell,  a  violent  fhaking  of  the  vcifel,  or  a  fingle 
touch,  will  oft-times  deftroy  them.  Thefe  fifh  liv« 
with  little  nourifhment :  thofe  fmall  worms  which  are 
engendered  in  the  water,  or  the  earthy  particles  that 
are  mixed  with  it,  are  fufficient  for  their  food.  The 
Chinefe,  however,  take  care,  from  time  to  time,  to 
throw  into  the  bafons  and  refervoirs  where  they  are 
kept  fmall  balls  of  parte,  which  they  are  very  fond  of 
when  dillblved  ;  they  give  them  alfo  lean  pork  dried 
in  the  fun  and  reduced  to  a  fine  and  delicate  powder, 
and  fometimes  fnails  :  the  fiime  which  thefe  infects 
leave  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  is  a  great  delicacy  for 
them,  and  they  eagerly  haften  to  feed  on  it.  In  win- 
ter they  are  removed  from  the  court  to  a  warm  cham- 
ber, where  they  are  kept  generally  fhut  up  in  a  por- 
celain veffel.  During  that  feafon  they  receive  no  nou- 
rifhment ;  however,  in  fpring,  when  they  are  carried 
back  to  their  former  bafon,  they  fport  and  play  with 
the  fame  ftrengrh  and  livelinefs  as  they  did  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

In  warm  countries  thefe  fifh  multiply  faft,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  collect  their  fpawn,  which  floats  on 
the  water,  and  which  they  almoft  entirely  devour. 
This  fpawn  is  put  into  a  particular  veffel  expofed  to 
the  fun,  and  preferved  there  until  vivified  by  the  heat : 
gold-fifh,  however,  feldom  multiply  when  they  are  kept 
in  clofe  vafes,  becaufe  they  are  then  too  much  con- 
fined. In  order  to  render  them  fruitful,  they  muft  be 
put  into  refervoirs  of  confiderable  depth  in  feme  places 
at  leaft,  and  which  are  conftantly  fupplied  with  frefh 
water.  At  a -certain  time  of  the  year,  a  prodigious 
number  of  barks  may  be  feen  in  the  great  river  Tang- 
tfe-klang}  which  go  thither  to  purchafe  the  fpawn  of  thefe 

fiih. 
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•Cyprinus  fifh.  Towards  the  month  of  May,  the  neighbouring  in. 
II         habitants  ihutup  the  river  in  feveral  places  with  mats  and 

Cyprus,  hurdles,  which  occupy  an  extent  of  almoft  nine  or  ten 
leagues  ;  and  they  leave  only  a  fpace  in  the  middle  fuf- 
hcient  for  the  pafi'age  of  barks.  The  fpawn  of  the  fiih, 
which  the  Chinefe  can  diftinguifh  at  firft  light,  al- 
though a  ftranger  could  perceive  no  traces  of  it  in  the 
water,  is  flopped  by  thefe  hurdles.     The  water  mixed 
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Cyprus,  according  to  Eratofthenes,  was  fir  ft  difce- 
vered  by  the  Phoenicians,  two  or  three  generations  be- 
fore the  days  of  Afterius  and  Minos  Kings  of  Crete  ; 
that  is,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  computation', 
2co6  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was  at  that 
tune  fo  full  of  wood  that  it  could  not  be  tilkd,  and 
the  Phoenicians  firft  cut  down  that  wood  for  mehing 
copper,  with  which  the  Maud  abounded  ;  and  after- 
with  fpawn  is  then  drawn  up,  and  after  it  has  been  put  Wards,  when  they  began  to  fail  without  fear  on  the 
into  large  veiTels,  it  is  fold  to  merchants,  who  traufport  Mediterranean,  that  is,  after  the  Trojan  war  they 
it  afterwards  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  This  water  built  great  natives  of  the  wood  produced  on  the  ifland. 
is  fold  by  meafure,  and  purchafed  by  thofe  who  are  Jofephus,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  defendants 
deiirous  of  flocking  their  ponds  and  refervoirs  with  fiih.     of  Cittim,  the  ion  of  Javan,  and  grandfon  of  Taphat 

lefs  of  thefe  fifli  even  in     were  the  original  inhabitants   of  Cyprus.     According 


Notwithstanding  the  tenderr 
their  native  climate,  they  are  now  naturalized  in  Bri 
.tain,  where  they  even  breed.  They  were  firft  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  year  1691  ;  but  were  not 
generally  known  till  172S,  when  a  great  number 
were  brought  over,  and  prefented  firft  to  Sir  Matthew 
Dekker,  and  by  hint  circulated  round  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  from  whence  they  have  been  diftri- 
buted  to  molt  parts  of  the  country 


__g 

to  his  account,  Cittini,  feeing  his  brother  Tarfhiih  fet- 
tled in  Ciiicia  where  he  built  the  city  of  Tarfus,  fet- 
tled with  his  followers  in  this  oppofite  iflan'd  ;  and  ei- 
ther he  or  his  defcendants  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
city  of  Cittern ,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the 
molt  ancient  in  theifland.  As  Cyprus  was  too  nar- 
row to  contain  the  great  numbers  who  attended  him, 
he  left  here  as  many  as  might  ferve  to  people  the 
Nothing  can  be  more  amuiing  than  a  glafs  bowl  country,  and  with  the  reft  palled  over  into  Macedon. 
containing  fuch  fifhes  :  the  doable  refractions  of  the  The  Maud  of  Cyprus  was  divided  among  feveral 
glafs  and  water  reprefent  them,  when  moving,  in  a  petty  kings  till  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Hefub- 
lhifting  and  changeable  variety  of  dimenhons,  lliades,  dued  them  all;  but  left  each  in  poffeflion  of  his  king- 
and  colours;  while  the  two  mediums,  allifted  by  the  dom,  obliged  them  only  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute, 
concavo  convex  fhape  of  the  veffel,  magnify  and  diftort  and  to  fend  fupplies  of  men,  money,  and  ihips,  when 
them  vaftly  :  not  to  mention  that  the  introduction  of  required.  The  Cyprian  princes  lived  thus  fubj eel  to 
another  element  and  its  inhabitants  into  our  parlours  the  Perfians  till  the  reign  of  Darius  Kyftafpes,  when 
engages  the  fancy  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  Some  they  attempted  to  fhake  ofFthe  yoke,  bat  with  bad  fuc- 
people  exhibit  this  fort  of  fiih  in  a  very  fanciful  way  ;  cefsj  their  forces  being  entirely  defeated,  and  them- 
lor  they  caufe  a  glafs  bowl  to  be  blown  with  a  felves  again  obliged  to  iiibmir.  They  made  another 
large  hollow  fpace  within  that  does  not  communicate  more  fuccefsful  attempt  about  the  year  before  Chrift 
with  it.  In  this  cavity  they  put  a  bird  occasionally  ;  357;  but,  however,  could  never  totally  free  them- 
fo  that  you  may  fee  a  goldfinch  or  a  linnet  hopping  felves  from  their  Subjection.  It  is  very  probable  that 
as  it  were  in  the  tnidft  of  the  water,  and  the  fifhes  they  fubmirted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though  hifto- 
fwimming  in  a  circle  round  it.  The  iimple  exhibition  nans  are  lilent  as  to  that  event.  On  the  death  of  the 
of  the  fifhes  is  agreeable  and  pleafant  ;  but  in  fo  com-  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  dominion  of  Cyprus  was 
plicated  a  way  becomes  whimiical  and  unnatural,  and  difputed  by  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  the  fon  or  Lagus. 
liable  to  the  objection  due  to  him.  At  laft  Antigonus  prevailed,  and  the  v.  hole  ifland  fub- 

$hii  varlare  capit  rem prodigialiter  imam.  mitted  to    llilQ  about  304  years  before  Chrift.       He  and 

CYPRlPEDIOM,  the  lady's  sLirPER,  in  botany  :     his  fon  Demetrius  kept  pollcfiion  of  it  for 
A  genus  of  the  diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gy- 


naridria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  7th  order,  Orchidia.  The  nectari- 
ura  is  ventricofe,  iniiated,  and  hollow.  There  are 
three  fpecies  :  of  which  .mly  one,  viz,  the  calceolus 
is  a  native  of  Britain.     It  grow_s  in  rough  ground  in 


pt  polleiuon  or  it  ior  11  years, 
when  it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy,  and  quietly  pof- 
fefled  by  him  and  his  defcendants  till  58  years  before 
Chrift,  when  it  was  moil  unjuftly  feized  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  it  began  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  proconfular  provinces,  and  to  be  govern- 
ed by  magiftrates  fent  thither  by  the  fenate.     In  the 


different  parts  of  the  iiland.     The  other  fpecies  arena-  year  64S  it  was  conquered  by  trie  Saracens  ;  but  reco 

tives  of  America.     None  of  them  are  ealily  propaga-  veredby  the  Romans  in  957.     They  held  it,  however, 

ted  in  gardens,  and    therefore  muft  be  tranfplanted  but  for  a  very  fhort  time,  and  the  barbarians  kept  pof. 

from  thofe  places  where  they  are  natives.  felnon  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  croifades.     It  was  then 

CYPRUS,  an  iiland  fituated  in  the  Levant,  ormoft  reduced  by  the  croifaders:  and  Richard  I.  of  England 

cafterly  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  between  33  gave  it  to  the  princes  of  the  Lufignan  family,  who 

and   36  degrees  of  eaft    longitude,    and   30    and  34  held  it  till  the  year  1570.     They  divided  it  into  12 

of  north  latitude.     In  ancient   times  this    Maud  was  provinces,  in  each  of  which  was  a  capital  city  from 

known  by   the  name    of  Acamis,  Ceraftis,    Afpalia,  which   the  province  was  denominated.     So  confider- 

Amathus,  Macaria,  Cryptos,  Colinia,  Sphecia,  Paphia  able  was  the  ifland  at  this  time,  that  betides  the  cities 

Salaminia  iErofa,  and  Cyprus.     The  etymologies  of  abovementioned,  and  others  of  lefs  note,  it  contain- 

thefe  names  are  neither  very  eafily  found,  nor  are  they  ed  8co  villages.     In  1570  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 

of  much  importance.     The  name  by  which  it  was  molt  and  though  it  hath  ever  fince  continued   under  their 

generally  known  is  that  of  Cyprus,  faid  to  be  derived  tyrannical  yoke,  is  ftill  fo  considerable  as  to  be  govern- 

from  cypros,  the  name  of  a  fhrub  or  tree   with   which  ed  by  a  beglerbeg,  andfeven  fangiacs  under  him. 

the  ifland  abounded  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  cyprefs.  The  air  in  this  ifland  is  for  the  moftpart  very  un- 

wholefome, 


.  yr*u* 
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Cyrano,  wholefome,  on  account  of  the  many  fens  and  marines 
Cyrenaica.  with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  foil  is  an  ex- 
*  v  '  cellent  fertile  clay  ;-and  would  produce  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  in  abundance,  if  properly  cultivated. 
There  are  but  few  fprings  or  rivers  in  this  ifland  ;  fo 
that  when  the  rains  do  not  fall  plentifully  at  the  ufual 
feafons,  the  inhabitants  are  much  dill  re  fled  by  the 
fcarcity  of  water.  By  reafon  of  the  uncultivated  ftate  of 
the  country,  they  are  alfo  greatly  irifefled  with  poifon- 
ous  reptiles  of  various  kinds.  The  people  are  extreme- 
ly ignorant  and  lafcivious,  as  indeed  they  are  remark- 
ed to  have  been  from  the  remoteft  antiquity.  Anci- 
ently the  worfhip  of  Venus  was  eftablilhed  in  this  ifland, 
whence  her  title  among  the  poets  of  the  Cyprian  queen; 
and  fuch  an  inclination  had  the  inhabitants  to  become 
the  votaries  of  this  goddefs,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, that  the  young  women  ufed  to  pruftitute  them- 
felves  in  her  temple  in  order  to  raife  themfelves  por- 
tions. ISlor  are  their  fucceflbrs  faid  to  be  much  better 
at  this  day.  The  exports  of  the  ifland  are  lilks,  oil, 
cotton,  wine,  fait,  and  turpentine  :  the  imports  are 
French  and  Venetian  broad  cloths  ;  and  fometimes  a 
few  bales  of  Engliih  manufacture,  cutlery  wares,  fu- 
gar,  tin,  lead,  &c. 

Knights  of  Cyprus,  an  order  inftittued  by  Guy  de 
Lufignan,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  to  whom  Richard  I. 
of  England,  after  conquering  this  ifland,  made  over 
his  right. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac),  a  French  author,  born  in 
Gafcony,  about  the  year  1620.  He  firfl  entered  into 
the  army,  where  his  natural  courage  engaged  him  fre- 
quently in  duels  in  the  quality  of  a  fecond  :  which, 
with  other  ralh  actions,  procured  him  the  ti tie  of  the 
Interpid.  But  the  little  profpeel  he  faw  of  prefer- 
ment made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war  for  the 
exercife  of  wit.  His  comic  hillories  of  the  ftatcs'and 
empires  in  the  fun  and  moon,  (how  him  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Canelian  philofophy,  and  to  have  a  lively 
imagination.  Lord  Orrery  clafles  him  with  Swift  for 
his  turn  of  humour,  which  he  fays  the  latter  adopted 
and  purfucd. 

CYRENAICA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  cor- 
refpondingto  theprefent  kingdom  and  defert  of  Barca 
and  Tripoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  barbarous  nations  differing  little  from  great  gangs  of 
robbers.  Afterwards  fome  colonies  f torn  Greece  fet- 
tled here,  and  Cyrenaica  became  fo  powerful  a  ftate, 
that  it  waged  war  with  Egypt  and  Carthage,  often 
with  fuccefs.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftalpes,  Arce- 
filaus,  the  reigning  prince  in  Cyrenaica,  was  driven 
from  the  throne  ;  on  which  his  mother  Pheretima  ap- 
plied for  afliflance  to  the  king  of  Cyprus.  Her  fon  af- 
terwards returning  to  Barca,  the  chief  city  of  Cyrene, 
was  there  aflaflinated,  together  with  his  father-in-law. 
Pheretima  finding  herfelf  difappointed  by  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  applied  to  Darius  Hyflafpes,  and  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Perfians  reduced  Barca.  Flere  fhe  beha- 
ved with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  canting  all  thofe  who 
had  been  concerned  in  her  ion's  death  to  be  impaled, 
and  the  breafts  of  their  wives  to  be  cut  off'  and  af- 
fixed near  them.  She  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards 
devoured  by  worms  ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  di- 
vine judgment  for  her  cxceihve  cruelty.  The  pri- 
foners  in  the  mean  time  were  fent  to  Darius,  who  fet- 
tled them  in  a  diflricl.  of  Baclria,  from  them  called 


Barca.  Cyrenaica,  however,  feems  to  have  remained  Cyrenaici 
free  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  con- 
quered it  along  with  Egypt.  Soon  after  his  death  the  Cyrffl. 
inhabitants  recovered  their  liberty  ;  but  were  in  a  fhort '  w  ' 
time  reduced  by  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Under  thefe 
kings  it  remained  till  Ptolemy  Phylcon  made  it  over  to 
his  baflard  fon  Apian,  who  in  the  658th  year  of  Rome 
left  it  by  will  to  the  Romans.  The  fenate  permitted  all 
the  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  ;  and  this 
immediately  filled  the  country  with  tyrants,  thofe  who 
were  moil  potent  in  every  city  or  diffricl  endeavour- 
ing toaflume^the  fovereignty  of  it.  Thus  the  kingdom 
was  thrown  into  great  confufion  ;  but  Lucullus  in  a 
good  meafure  reftored  the  public  tranquillity  on  his 
coming  thither  during  the  firfl  Mithridatic  war.  It  was 
found  impofiible,  however,  totally  to  fbpprefs  thefe 
difturbances  till  the  country  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province,  which  happened  about  20  years 
after  the  death  of  Apian,  and  76  before  Chrift.  Upon 
a  revolt,  the  city  of  Cyrene  was  ruined  by  the  Romans; 
but  they  afterwards  rebuilt  it.  In  procefs  of  time  it 
fell  to  the  Arabs  ;  and  then  to  the  Turks,  who  are  the 
prefent  mailers  of  it. 

CYRENAICS,  a  feet  of  ancient  philofophers,  fo 
called  from  their  founder  Ariflippus  of  Cyrene,  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Socrates. 

1  he  great  principle  of  their  doclrine  was,  that  the 
fuprcme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is  pleafure  ;  whereby 
they  not  only  meant  a  privation  of  pain,  and  a  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  I  in  an  aiicmblage  of  all  mental  and 
fenfual  pleafnrrs,  particularly  the  lafl. 

Cicero  makes  frequent  mention  of  Ariftippus'sfchool ; 
and  fpeaks  of  it  asyicldingdebauchees.  1  hree  difciples 
of  Ariilippus,  after  his  death,  divided  the  fefl  into 
three  branches;  under  which  divilion  it  languilhed 
and  funk  -,  the  full  called  the  Hegefac  fchool  ;  the  fe- 
cond the  Aunicevitm ;  and  the  third  the  Theodoran ; 
from  the  names  of  their  authors. 

CYRENE  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  one  of  the  cities  called  Pentapolis,  diflant  from 
Apojlonia  its  fea-port,  10  miles,  lituated  on  a  plain, 
of  the  form  of  a  table,  according  to  Stiabo.  A  colony 
of  the  Thereans.  Though  they  were  defcendants  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  yet  they  differed  from  them  in 
their  turn  of  mind  or  difpofuion,  applying  themfelves 
to  philofophy  ;  and  hence  arofe  the  Cyrenaic  feci,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Ariilippus,  who  placed  all  hap- 
pinefs  in  pleafure.  The  Cyreneans  were  a  people 
much  given  to  aurigation,  or  the  ufe  of  the  charic  t, 
from  their  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  (Pindar,  Epho- 
rus,  Strabo.) 

CYRIL  (St)  billiop  of  Jerufalem,  fucceeded  Maxi- 
mus  in  350.  He  was  afterwards  depofed  for  the  crime 
of  expofing  to  fale  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  ap- 
plying the  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor  during  a 
great  famine.  Under  Julian  he  was  reflored  to  his 
fee,  and  was  firmly  eftablifhed  to  all  his  old  honours 
and  dignities  under  Theodofius  ;  in  which  he  conti- 
nued unmoleited  to  his  death  in  386.  The  remains 
of  this  father  confift  only  of  23  catechefes,  and  one  let- 
ter to  the  emperor  Conftantius. 

Cvrill    (St)  patriarch   of  Alexandria,    fucceeded 
Theophilus,  his  uncle,  111412.     Scarce  was  he  inflal- 
led,  when  he  began  to  exert  his  authority  with  great 
vigour;  he  drove  the  Novatians  and  Jews  from  Alex- 
andria, 
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Cyrus.     andria,  permitting  their  wealth  and  fynagogues  to  be 
1      *       '  taken  from  them.     This  proceeding  highly  difpleafed 

Oreft.es  , the  governor  of  the  city,  who  jaw  that  if  the  bi- 
fhop's  authority  was  not  foon  fappreiled  it  might  grow 
too  ftrong  for  that  or'  the  magiitrate.  Upon  which  a 
kind  of  civil  war  broke  out  between  Oreiles  and  the 
bifliop ;  many  tumults  were  raifed,  and  fome  battles 
fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria.  St  Cyrill  alfo 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  again!  Neftorius  bi- 
ihop  of  Conftaatinople,  who,  in  tome  of  his  homilies, 
had  aiferted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  call- 
ed the  mother  of  God.  The  difpute  at  firft  proved 
unfavourable  to  Cyrill,  whole  opinion  was  not  only 
condemned,  but  himfelf  deprived  of  his  bilhopric  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  after  rcleafed, 
and  glided  a  complete  victory  over  Neftorius,  who  in 
43 1  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftantinoplc.  Cyrill 
returned  to  his  fee  at  Constantinople,  where  he  died 
in  444.  St  Cyrill  alfo  wrote  againft  Theodorusof 
Mopiuefta,  Diodorus  of  Tarfus,  and  Julian  the  apo- 
ftate 
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ter  this  manner  Cyrus  was  preferred  and  brought  up 
among  the  king's  ihepherds. 

One  cay,  as  the  neighbouring  children  were  at  play 
together,  Cyrus  was  chofen  king  ;  and  having  punifh- 
ed  one  of  his  little  play-fellows  with  tome  fevcriry,  for 
diiobeying  his  commands,  the  chilu's  parent  con-plain- 
ed or  Cyrus  to  Aftyages.  This  prince  fent  for  young 
Cyrus,  and  oblerving  fomething  great  in  his  air,  his 
manner  and  behaviour,  together  with  a  great  rcfem- 
Vance  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  he  made  particular 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  difcovered,  that,  in  reality 
Cyrus  was  no  other  than  his  grandfon.  Harpagu- 
who  was  the  mftrument  of  preferving  him,  was  punifh- 
ed  with  the  death  of  his  own  ton  :  however,  .a^yaoes 
believing  that  the  royahy  which  the  foothfayers  had 
promifeu  to  the  young  prince,  was  only  that  which  he 
had  lately  exercifed  among  the  ihepherds  children,  trou- 
bled himfelf  no  more  about  it.  Cyrus  being  grown  up 
Harpagus  difclofed  the  whole  fecret  of  his  birth  to  himj 
together  with  the  manner  wherein  he   had  delivered 

Ke 

prom«ed  to 

rarniih  him  with  forces  in  order  to  make  him  mafter 


tate.  He  compofed  commentaries  on  St  John's  gofpel,  him  from  the  cruel  refoiuiion  of  his  grandfather. 
and  wrote  feveral  ether  books.  His  works  were  pub-  encouraged  him  to  come  into  Medi°,  and  promifc 
lilhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  163S,  in  fix  volumes  folio. 
CYRUS,  the  ion  of  Cambyfes  the  Periian,  by  Man- 
dane the  daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  the  Medes. 
The  two  chief  hiltorians,  who  have  written  the  life  of 
Cyras,  are   Herodotus  and   Xenophon ;   but  their  ac- 


or  the  country,  and  depofc  Aftyages.     Cyrus  hearkeu- 


counts  of  him  are  different,  in  as  much  as  the  latter 
makes  iiis  father  a  king  of  Perfia,  and  the  former  a 
meaner  man.  The  account  of  Herodotus,  as  Dr  Pri- 
deaux  obferves,  indeed  contains  narratives  that  are 
much  more  ftrange  and  fupriling,  and  confequently 
more  diverting  and  agreeable  to  the  reader  :  and  for 
this  reafon  more  have  chofe  to  follow  him  than  Xeno- 
phon. 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  Aftvao-es  kinz  of  the 
Medes,  dreamed,  that  a  vine  fprung  from  the  womb 
of  his  daughter  Mandane,  the  branches  whereof  over- 
fhadowed  all  Alia  ;  whereupon  having  confuked  the 
foothfayers,  he  was  told  that  this  dream  portended  the 
future  power  and  greatnefs  of  a  child  who  ihould  be 
born  of  his  daughter  ;  and  further,  that  the  fame  child 
ihould  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.     Aftyages,  topre- 


ed  to  thefe  proportions,  engaged  the  Periians  to  take 
arms  againft  the  Medes,  marched  at  the  head  of  them 
to  meet  Aftyages,  defeated  him,  and  poffeiied  himfelf 
of  Media.  He  carried  on  many  other  wars  ;  and  at 
length  fat  down  before  Babylon,  which  after  a  lono- 
liege  he  took.  ° 

The  relation  of  Cyrus's  life  from  Xenophon  is  as 
follows :  Aftyages  king  of  Media  married  his  daugh- 
ter Mandane  to  Canto)  fes  king  of  Perfia,  ton  to  Achse- 
menes  king  of  the  fame  nation.  Cyrns  was  born  at 
his  father's  court,  and  was  educated  with  all  the  care 
bis  birth  required.  When  he  was  about  the  age  of 
12  years,  his  grandfather  Aftyages  fent  for  him  to 
Media,  together  with  his  mother  Mandane.  Some 
time  after,  the  king  of  Affyria's  ton  having  invaded 
Media,  Aftyages,  with  his  ton  Cyaxares  and  his  grand- 
ioii  Cyrus,  inarched  againft  him.  Cyrus  diftinguiih- 
ed himfelf  in  this  war,  and  defeated  the  AlTyrians. 
Cambyfes  afterwards  recalled  him,  that  he  might  have 


vent  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction,  inltead  of    him  near  his  own  perfon;  and  Aftyages  dying,  his  ton 


marrying  his  daughter  to  tome  powerful  prince,  gave 
her  to  Cambyfes  a  Periian  of  mean  condition,  and  one 
who  had  no  great  capacity  for  forming  any  important 
defijn,  nor  for  fnpporting  the  ambition  of  his  ton,  by 
his  own  riches  and  authority.  Nor  did  Aftyages  flop 
here  ;  the  apprehenfions  he  was  under,  left  Mandane" s 
ton  might  perhaps  find  that  afnftance  in  his  own  con- 
rage,  or  tome  lucky  circumftances  which  his  family 


Cyaxares,  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide  to  Cyrus,  toc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Media. 

Cyrus,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  was,  by  his  father 
Cambyfes,  made  general  of  the  Periian  troops  ;  and 
fent  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  to  the  affiftance  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  with  his 
allies  the  Cappadocians,  Carians,  Phrygians,  Cilicians, 
and  Paphlagonians,  were  preparing  to  attack.     Cva- 


the  rcfentment  of  Mandane,  put  the  child  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  the  king's  Ihepherd,  in  order  to 
expofe  him.  The  (hepherd's  wife  was  to  extremely 
touched  with  the  beauty  of  Cyrus,  that  toe  defired  her 
hufband  rather  to  expofe  her  own  ton,  who  was  born 
fome  time  before,  and  preferve  the  young  prince.     Af- 


defeated. 

After  this,  Cyrus  carried  the  war  into  the  countries 
beyond  the  river  Halys,  entered  Cappadocia,  and  tob- 
dued  it  entirely.  From  thence  he  marched  againft 
Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  beat  him  in  the  firft  battle  ; 
then  beiicged  him  in  Sardis  his  capital ;  and  after  a 

fiege 


Cyrus. 


v/as  not  able  to  fupply  him  with,  induced  him  to  take  xares  and  Cyrus  prevented  them,  by  falling  upon  them 
a  refolution  of  difpatching  the  child,  if  there  fhould  be  and  difperiing  them.  Cyrus  advanced  as  far  as  Baby- 
any.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  he  underftood  his  daugh-  Ion,  and  fpread  terror  throughout  the  country.  From 
ter  was  with  child,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers,  this  expedition  he  retired  to  his  uncle,  towards  the 
whofe  name  was  Harpagus,  to  deftroy  the  infant  as  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Affyria,  and  was  received  by 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world.     Harpagus,  fearing  Cyaxares  in  the  tent  of  the  Affyrian  king  whom  he  had 
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Cyras,  fiege  of  fourteen  days  obliged  him  to  furrender.  See  all  the  Eaft  5  or  as  he  fpeaks  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22,  23, 
oesus.  After  this,  Cyrus  having  almolt  reduced  and  Ezr.  i.  1.  2.)  "  or  all  the  earth/'-  when  he  pcr- 
Afia,  reparfed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  war  upon     mitted  the  jews  to  return  into  their  own  country,  in 

the  year  of  the  world  3^66,  before  Jefus  Chrift  538. 
The  enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  making  ufe  of  this 
prince's  affection  to  his  own  religion,  prevailed  with 
him  to  put  a  Hop  by  his  orders  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  at  Jeruialem ;  (Ezr.  iv.  5.)  The  pro- 
phets frequently  foretold  the  coming  of  Cyrus  ;  and 
Ifaiah  (xliv.  28.)  has  been  fo  particular  as  to  declare 
his  name  200  years   before  he  was  born.     Jofephus 


Cr 
all 

the  AiTyrians.  He  marched  directly  to  Babylon,  took 
it,  and  there  prepared  a  palace  for  his  uncle  Cyaxares, 
whether  he  might  retire,  if  at  any  time  he  had  an  in- 
clination to  come  to  Babylon  ;  for  he  was  not  then  in 
the  army.  After  all  thefe  expeditions,  Cyras  return- 
ed to  his  father  and  mother  into  Perfia,  where  they 
were  llill  living  ;  and  going  fome  time  after  to  his 
uncle  Cyaxares  into  Media  he  married  his  coufin  the 

only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  all  Cyaxares's  dominions,     (Antiq.  1.   II.  c.  2.)  fays,  that  the  Jews  of  "Bab}/ Ion 
and  went  with  her  to  Babylon,  from  whence  he  fent     fhowed  this  palTage  of  the  prophet  to  Cyrus;  and  that 


men  of  the  fir  ft  rank  and  quality  to  govern  all  the  fe 
veral  nations  which  he  had  conquered.  He  engaged 
again  in  feveral  wars,  and  fubdued  all  the  nations 
which  lie  between  Syria  and  the  lied  Sea.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  70  years,  after  a  reign  of  30  :  but  au- 
thors differ  very  much  concerning  the  manner  of  his 


this  prince,  in  the  edict  which  he  granted  them  for 
their  return,  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  empire 
of  the  world  from  the  God  of  Ifrael  ;  and  that  the 
fame  God  had  defcribed  him  by  name  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  and  foretold  that  he  fhould  build  a 
temple  to  him  at  jerufalem.     Cyrus  is  pointed  out  in 


death.     Herodotus,  Juftin,  and  Valerius  Maximus  re-  fcripture   under  the  name  of  the  righteous  man  and 

late,  that  he  died  in  the  war  againft  the  Scythians  ;  the  lhepherd  of  Ifrael,  (Ifaiah  xli.  2.  10.  xlvi.  11.  and 

and  that  falling  into  an  ambufh  which  queen  Tomyris  xliv.  28.)     Notwithstanding  this,  God  fays  of  him, 

had  laid  for  him,  fhe  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  (Ma.  xlv.  5.)     "I  girded  thee,  though  thou  haft  not 

and  caft  into  a  vellel  full  of  blood,  faying,  "  Thou  haft  known  me."  And  Jeremiah  calls  Cyrus  and  his  people, 

always  thirfted  after  human  blood,  now  glut   thyfelf  who  overthrew  the  Babylonifh  empire,  thieves  and  rob- 

with  it."     Diodorus  the  Silician  fays,  that  he  was  ta-  bers.     The  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  is  clearly  fet 

ken  in  an  engagement  and  hanged.     Ctefias  allures  us,  down  by  the  prophets,  and  may  be  feen  under  the  ar- 

that  he  died  of  a  wound  which  he   received   in  his  ticks  Babylon  and  Belshazzar.  Archbiihop  Ufher 

thigh  :   but  by  Xenephon's  account  he  died  peaceably  fixes  the  birth  of  Cyrus  to   the  year   of  the    world 

in  his  bed,  amidft  his  friends  and  fervants  ;  and  certain  3.105;    his  firft  year  at    Babylon    to   3466,    and    his 


it  is, 


that  in  Alexander's    time   his   monument   was  death  to  3475.     The  eaftern  people  will  have  it,  that 

fhown  at  Pafagarda  in  Perfia.  Cyrus  by  the  mother's  fide  was  defcended  from  fome 

From  all  [his,  it  is  eafy  to  conclude  that  we  are  but  of  the  Hebrew  prophets;   as  alio  that  his  wife  was  a 
impe 
princ 

Cbaldtean  empire.     We  learn  fewer  particulars  of  it  nearly  allied. 


perfectly  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  this  great     jew,  which  is  the  rea'fon  (lay  they),  that  this  prince 
nee,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian,  and  deftroyer  of  the     fo  attached  himfelf  to  the  Jtws,  to  whom  he  was  fo 


from  fcripture,  but  then  they  are  more  certain  than 
any  that  we  have  produced.  Daniel  (viii.  3 — 20.) 
in  the  famous  vilion  wherein  God  ihowed  him  the  ruin 
of  feveral  great  emperors,  which  were  to  precede  the 
birth  of  the  Meffiah,  represents  Cyrus  to  us  under  the 
idea  of  "  a  ram,  which  had  two  horns:  and  the  two 
horns  were  high,  but  the  one  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  higher  came  up  laft.  This  ram  pufhed 
weftward,  and  northward,  and  fouthward,  fo  that  no 


Cyrus  IJ.  was  the  younger  fon  of  Darius  Nothus, 
and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  fent  by  his 
father  at  the  age  of  16  to  a  fit  ft  the  Lacedemonians 
againft  Athens.  Artaxerxes  fuccecded  to  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  Nothus;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an 
afpiring  foul,  attempted  to  affafiinate  him.  He  was 
difcovered,  and  had  been  punifhed  with  death,  had  not 
his  mother  Paryfatis  faved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioners  by  her  tears  and  intreatics.  This  circum- 
beafts  might  ft  and  before  him;  neither  was  their  any  fiance  did  not  in  the  leaft  check  the  ambition  of  Cy- 
that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  did  ac-  rus :  he  was  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  fea-coafts, 
cording  to  his  will,  and  became  great."  The  ram's  where  he  fecretly  fomented  rebellion  and  levied  troops 
two  horns  lignify  the  two  empires  which  Cyrus  re-  under  various  pretences.  At  laft  he  took  the  field 
united  in  his  perfon  ;  that  of  the  Medes,  and  that  of  with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000 
the  Perfians.  The  laft  was  greater  and  more  power-  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Clearchus.  Artaxer- 
xes met  him  with  900,000  men  near  Cunaxa.  The 
battle  Was  long  and  bloody  ;  and  Cyrus  might  have 
perhaps  obtained  the  vicfory,  had  not  his  uncommon 
raftmefs  proved  his  ruin.  It  is  faid  that  the  two  royal 
brothers  met  in  perfon,  and  their  engagement  ended 
in  the  death  of  Cyrus,  401  years  before  the  Auguflan 
age.  Artaxerxes  was  fo  anxious  of  its  being  univer- 
fally  reported  that  his  brother  had  fallen  by  his  hand, 
that  he  put  to  death  two  of  bis  fubjects  for  boafting 
that  they  had  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks  who  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  obtained  much  glory  in  the 


fed  than  the  empire  of  the  Medes  :  or  otherwife,  thefe 
two  horns  fignify  the  two  branches  of  Cyrus's  fuccef- 
fors.  His  fon  Cambyfes  dying,  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  and  was  conti- 
nued down  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who,  as  Cahnet 
thinks,  is  the  great  horn  which  the  he-goat,  that  de- 
notes Alexander,  run  againft.  In  chap  vii.  5.  Daniel 
compares  Cyrus  to  a,bear,  with  three  ribs  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  to  which  it  was  faid,  "  Arife,  devour  much 
fleih."  Cyrus  fucceeded  his  father  Cambyfes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  Darius  the  Mede,  by  Xeno 


phon  called  Cyaxares,  and  Aftyages  in  the  apocryphal  battle  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  they  remained 

chapter  (xiii.  1.)  of  Daniel,  in  the   kingdom  of  the  victorious  in  the  field  without  a  commander.     They 

Medes  and  empire  of  Babylon.     He  was  monarch  of  were  not  difcouraged  though  at  the  diftance  of  above 
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600  leagues  from  their  country,  and  furrounded  on 
every  fide  by  a  powerful  enemy.  They  unanimoufly 
linked  in  the  election  of  commanders,  and  trayerfed  all 
Alia,  in  fpite  of  die  continual  attacks  of  the  Perfians  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  truly  celebrated  in  ancieiu  hi/lory 
than  the  bold  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand.  The  jour- 
ney that  they  made  from  the  place  of  their  firft  embar- 
kation till  their  return  has  been  calculated  at  1155 
ieagnes  performed  in  the  fpace  of  15  months,  including 
all  tiie  time  which  was  devoted  to  take  reft  and  refreih- 
ment.  This  retreat  has  been  celebrated  by  Xenophon, 
who  was  one  of  their  leaders,  and  among  the  friends 
and  fupporters  of  Cyrus. 

CYST,  the  bag  or  tunic  including  all  incyfted  tu- 
mors, as  the  fcirrhus,  atheroma,  lieotoma,  melice- 
res,  &c. 

CYSTIC,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  two  arte- 
ries and  two  veins. 

Cystic  duct.     See  Anatomy,  n°  97. 

CYTHERA,  oruhi,  (anc.  rjeog.)  an  hland  oppofite 
to  Mallea  a  promontory,  and  to  .3oiie  a  town  of  La 
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head  for  our  five  feet  high,  with  oblong,  oval,  trifo- 
liate leaves,  and  yellow  iiowers,  termh  iting  all  the 
branches  in  upright  l'pikes,  appearing  in  July.    4.  The  Cyzicuin. 
lnrfatus,  or  hairy  evergreen  Neapolitan  cytifus,  riles 
with  an  upright  Oirubby  grey  (tern,  fending  out  many 
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ers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in  ihort  pendi 
fpikes,  appearing  in  June.  5.  The  Auihiacus,  . 
ftnan,  or  f  artarian  evergreen  cytifus,  hath  a  fl 
Item,  dividing  low  into  many  greenilh  branches,  foj  m- 
mg  a  bulhy  head  three  or  four  feet  high,  hiving  (booth 
whmQi-green  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  iiowers  in  clofc 
umbellate  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  having  a 
duller  of  leaves  under  each  head.  Thefe  flowers  ap- 
pear in  May,  x 

Culture,  Sec.  All  the  forts  are  hardy,  and  wil!  pro- 
fper  in  any  common  foil  and  expofare  :  though,  as  the 
hirfutusis  fometimes  affected  byfcveie  froit,  it  Jhonld 
have  a  dry  foil,  and  a  fomewhat  Iheltered  fituation. 


cornea  ;  witii  a  cognominal  town,  which  has  an  ex-     They  may  all  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  cut  tin   s    and 
cellent  port  called  Scandea.     The  iflaud  was  facred     all  the  culture  they  require  in  the  nurfery  is?o  nave 
to  Venus,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  that  goddefs 
exhibited  in  armour  at  Cythera,  as  in  Cyprus.     Now 
Cerlgo. 

CYTHEREA,  in  mythology,  the  furname  of  Ve- 
nus, fo  called  from  Cytheras  an  iiland,  where  fhe  had  a 


the  ground  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  dug  annually 
between  the  rows.  Though  they  are  generally  coii'- 
fidered  onlyas  ornamental  ihrubs,  yet  the  firft  {pedes, 
if  originally  trained  to  a  item,  ami  fuffered  to  fland, 
will  grow  to  the  fize  of    pretty  large  timber  trees. 


Nereides,  reclining  in  a  languishing  poiture  in  a  fea 
fhell.  They  give  the  name  of  Cythenades  to  the 
Graces  which  attended  her  on  the  fhore  without  quit- 
ting her,  except  on  thofe  occafions  when  Ihe  rather 
choie  to  be  waited  on  by  the  Pleafures. 

CYTINLTS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  dodecan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  nth  or- 
der, Sarmcntacede.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  f.iperior; 
there  is  no  corolla;  the  antherse  are  16,  and  feffile ; 
the  fruit  an  octolocular  polyfpermous  berry. 

CYTISUS,  tree  trefoil  :  A  genus  of  the  decan- 
dm  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  or- 
der, Papilio  !.T:ate.  The  calyx  is  bilabiated,  with  the 
upper  lip  bifid  ;  inferior,  tridentate  ;   the  legumen  at- 


frequentlyufed  for  making  chairs,  tables,  bed-lteads, 
and  other  furniture  ;  and  is  laid  to  equal  the  fineft  ma- 
hogany in  beauty.  A  fpecies  of  cytifus,  called  by 
Linnasus  cytifus  cajan,  is  known  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  is  a  native,  by  the  name  of  the  pigeo/f-pea^ 
from  the  feeds  being  the  common  food  for  thefe  birds 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  feeds  are  alfo  fome- 
times ufed  as  food  for  the  human  fpecies  ;  and  as  they 
are  of  a  very  binding  quality,  afford  a  wholefome  nou- 
rilhment  during  the  wet  feafon,  when  dyfenterics  are 
fo  frequent. 

CYZICENS,  Cyzicena,  amongtheancientGreeks, 
were  a  fort  of  magnificent  banqueting-houfes,  always 
looking  towards  the  north,  and  ufuaily  opening  upon 
gardens. 

They  had  their  name  from  Cyzicus,  a  city  very  ccn- 


teuuated  at  the  bafe.     There  are  n  fpecies;  of  which  fiderable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings;  lituated  in 

the  moft  remarkable  are,  1.  The  laburnum,  or  large  an  iiland  of  Mylia,  bearing  the  fame  name, 
deciduous   cytifus,    hath    a  large    upright  tree-ftem,  CYZICUM,  or  Cyzicus  (anc.  geog.),  cue  of  the 

branching  into  a  full-fpreading  head,  20  or  30  feet  noblefc  cities  of  the  Hither  Alia  ;  fituated  in  a  coo;no- 

high,  having  fmooth  greenilh  branches,  oblong  oval  initial  iiland  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  coaft  of  Mylia; 

entire  leaves,  growing  by  threes  on  long  (lender  foot-  joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges  (Strabo)  ;  the 

ftalks ;  and  from  the  fides  of  all  the  branches  nume-  firft   by  Alexander  :  the  city,  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 


rous  yellow  flowers  collected  into  long  fpikes,  hanging 
loofely  downward,  and  appearing  in  May.  2.  The 
feflilifolius,.  often  called  cytifus  fecundus  clufi's,  have  a 
low  flirubby  Item  dividing  into  numerous  erect  brown- 
i(h  branches,  forming  a  bulhy  head  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  growing  by 
threes  ;  fomc  on  vsvy  lhort  foot-ftalks,  others  fitting 
clofe  ;  and  bright  yellow  flowers  in  lhort  erect  fpikes 
at  tbeends  of  the  branches,  appearing  in  June.  3.  The 
nigricans  grows  with  a  ihort  flirubby  Item,  dividing 
low  into  many  erect  flender  branches,  forming  a  bulhy 
Vol.  V. 


funs  (Pliny).  Rendered  famous  by  the  liege  of  Mi- 
thridates,  which  was  raifeJ  by  Lucullus. — The  inhabi- 
tants were  made  a  free  people  by  the  Romans,  but  for- 
feited their  freedom  under  Tiberius.  It  was  adorned 
with  a  citadel  and  walls  round  it  ;  had  a  port  and 
marble  towers;  and  three  magazines,  one  for  arms, 
another  for  warlike  engines,  and  a  third  for  con;. 
Cyziceni,  the  people;  noted  by  the  anc:ents  tor  their 
timidity  and  effeminacy  :  hence  the  proverb  in  Zeiio- 
dotns  and  others,  TincluraCyzsnica,  applied  toperfons 
guilty  of  an  indecency  through  fear  :  but  Statures  Cy- 
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iiceni,  nmmniCyziceni,  denote  things  executed  to  per- 
fection. 

CZACKTHURN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Auftria,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  It  is  feat- 
ed  between  the  rivers  Draveand  Muhir.  in  E.  Long. 
17.   19.  N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

CZAR,  a  title  of  honour,  affiimed  by  the  grand- 
dukes,  or,  as  they  are  now  ftyled  emperors  of  llnffia. 

The  natives  pronounce  it  tzar,  or  zaar  ;  and  this,  by 
corruption  (it  has  been  fancied)  from  Cafar  "  em- 
peror," from  fome  imagined  relation  to  the  Pvoman 
emperors.  But  this  etymology  does  not  feem  correct. 
When  the  czar  Peter  formally  required  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  an  acknowledgement  of  his  imperial  titles, 
and  that  the  appellation  of  Emperor  mould  never  be 
omitted,  there  was  great  difficulty  made  about  it, 
efpecially  at  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  which  occafioiied 
him  to  produce  the  famous  letter,  written  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  from  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany, 
to  Vaffili  Ivanovitch,  confirming  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offenfive  and  dcfenfive  againft  Sigifmond  king  of  Po- 
land. In  this  difpatch,  which  is  dated  Auguft  the 
4th,  1514,  and  is  ratified  with  the  feal  of  the  golden- 
bull,  Maximilian  addreues  Vaffili  by  calling  him  Kayfcr 
and  Herrfcher  allsr  Ru[feu ;  "  emperor  and  ruler  of  all 
the  Ruffias."  But  independently  of  this  document, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  courts,  in 
their  intercourfe  with  that  of  Mofcow,  ftyled  the  fo- 
vereigns  indifcriminately  Great  Duke,  Czar,  and  Em- 
peror. With  refpect  to  England  in  particular,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  Chancellor's  Account  of  Ruffia,  fo 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Ivan  Vaffilie- 
vitch  II.  is  called  Lord  and Emperor  of  all Ruffia;  and 
in  the  Englifh  difpatches,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  that  of  Anne,  he  is  generally  addreffed  under  the 
fame  appellation.  When  the  European  powers,  how- 
ever, ftyled  the  tzar  E?nperor  of  Mufcovy ,  they  by  no 
means  intended  to  give  him  a  title  fimilar  to  that 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  emperor  of  Germany;  but 
they  beftowed  upon  him  that  appellation  as  upon 
an  Aliatic  fovereign,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
now  fay  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan.  When 
Peter,  therefore,  determined  to  affume  the  title  of  em- 
peror, he  found  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  had 
been  conferred  upon  his  predeceflbrs  by  moft   of  the 


European  powers  ;  yet  when  he  was  defirous  of  aflix-  Czaflaa 
ing  to  the  term  the  European  fenfe,  it  was  coniidered  i| 
as  an  innovation,  and  was  productive  of  more  negoti-  Ozon- 
ations than  would  have  been  requiiite  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  moft  important  ilate  affair.  At  the 
fame  time  it  occalioned  a  curious  controverfy  among 
the  Learned,  concerning  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
titles  by  which  the  monarchs  of  this  country  have  been 
diftinguilhed.  From  their  refearches,  it  appeared  that 
the  early  fovereigns  of  Ruflia  were  called  great  dnke, 
and  that  Vaffili  Ivanovitch  was  probably  the  firft  who 
ftyled  himfelf tzar,  an  expreffion  which  in  the  Sclavoni- 
an  language  fignifies  king;  and  that  his  fucceiibrs  conti- 
nued to  bear  within  their  own  dominions  that  title  as  the 
moft  honourable  appellation,  until  Peter  the  Great  firft 
took  that  of  Fovelitel  or  emperor.  After  many  delays 
and  objections,  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  con- 
fented,  about  the  year  1722,  to  addrefs  the  fovereign 
of  Ruffia  with  the  title  of  emperor  ;  without  prejudice, 
neverthelefs,  to  the  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

CZASLAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name.  Here  is  the  higheft  rower 
in  all  Bohemia ;  and  near  this  place  the  king  of  Pruflia 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Auftrians  in  1742.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Crudenka,  in  E.  Long.  15.  33. 
N.  Lat.  49.   50. 

CZENSTOKOW,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Cracovia,  with  a  fort,  in  which  they  keep  a 
rich  treafure,  called  "  the  treafure  of  the  virgin  Ma- 
ry." The  pilgrims  flock  hither  fo  much  for  the  fake 
of  a  convent  near  it,  that  it  is  called  the  Loretto  of 
Poland.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river  in  Warte, 
E.  Long.    19.   15.  N.  Lat.  50.   48. 

CZERNIC,  a  town  of  Carniola,  in  Auftria,  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  ij.  o.  N.  Lat.  46  12.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  lake  ;  for  a  particular  defcription  of  which  fee 
the  article  Circhnitzer. 

CZERNIKOU,  a  confiderable  town  of  Mufcovy, 
and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftl'e. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Dezna,  in  E.  Long.  32.  13. 
N.  Lat.  51.   20. 

CZONGRODT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and 
capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Teiue  and  Keres.  E.  Long.  20. 
57.  N.  Lat.  45.  50. 
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D  A  C  D.  D  A  C 

THE  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  three  guineas  :  nor  can  they,  bat  by  dint  of  money,  re- 
third  confonant.  lieve  themfelves  from  this  oppreffion! 
Grammarians  generally  reckon  D  among  the  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  markets,  the  Europeans 
lingual  letters,  as  fuppofmg  the  tongue  to  have  the  treat  with  the  Moorifh  brokers  fettled  upon  the  Irot, 
principal  fhare  in  the  pronunciation  thereof ;  though  the  and  appointed  by  the  government.  They  likewife  lend 
Abbot  de  Dangeau  feems  to  have  reafon  in  making  it  their  name  to  the  individuals  of  their  own  nation  as 
a  palate  letter.  The  letter  D  is  the  fourth  in  the  He-  well  as  to  Indians  and  Armenians  living  in  their  fctile- 
brew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Greek;  and  Latin  merits,  who,  without  this  precaution,  would  infallibly 
alphabets;  in  the  five  firft  of  which  languages  it  has  be  plundered.  The  Moors  themfelves,  in  their  private 
the  fame  name,  though  fomewhat  differently  fpoke,  transactions,  fome  times  avail  themfelves  of  the  lame  pre- 
e .  g.  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dahth,  in  Syriac  Doicth,  tence,  that  they  may  pay  only  two,  inflead  of  five  per 
and  in  Greek  Delta.  cent.  A  diftindtion  is  obferved,  in  their  contracts,  be- 
tween the  cottons  that  are  befpoke  and  thofe  which  the 
weaver  ventures,  in  fome  places,  to  manufacture  on  his 


The  form  of  our  D  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  La 
tins,  as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  medals  and  inferip- 
tions  ;  and  the  Latin  D  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  a, 
rounded  a  little,  by  making  it  quicker  and  at  two 
flrokes.  The  A  of  theGreeks,  again,  is  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  character  of  the  Hebrew  Daleth  ;  which 


own  account.  The  length,  the  number  of  threads,  and 
the  price,  of  the  former  are  fixed  :  nothing  further  than 
the  commiffion  for  the  latter  is  fiipulated,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  to  enter  into  the  fame  detail.     Thofe  na- 


forai  it  ftill  retains,  as  is  mown  by  the  Jefuit  Souciat,  tions  that  make  a  point  of  having  fine  goods,  take  pro- 
per meafures  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  advance  mo- 
ney to  their  workmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  weavers,  who  in  general  have  but  little  employ- 
ment at  that  time,  perform  their  work  with  lefs  hurry 
than  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, when  the  demand  is  preffing. 

Some  of  the  cottons  are  delivered  unbleached,  and 
others  half-bleached.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  this 
cuflom  might  be  altered.  It  is  very  common  to  fee 
cottons  that  look  very  beautiful,  go  off  in  the  bleach- 
ing. Perhaps  the  manufacturers  and  brokers  forefee 
how  they  will  turn  out ;  but  the  Europeans  have  not 
fo  exquifite  a  touch,  nor  fuch  an  experienced  eye  to 
difcern  this.  It  is  a  circumflance  peculiar  to  India, 
that  cottons,  of  what  kind  foever  they  are,  can  never 
be  well  bleached  and  prepared  but  in  the  place  where 
they  are  manufactured.  If  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  get  damage  before  they  are  (hipped  for  Europe, 
they  mult  be  fent  back  to  the  places  from  whence  they 
came. 

DACE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Cyprinus. 

This  fifh  is  extremelycoramon  in  the  rivers  in  Britain, 
and  gives  the  expert  angler  great  diverfion.  The  dace 
will  bite  at  any  fly ;  but  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  fond 
of  theflone  caddis,  or  May-fly,  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
latter  end  of  April  and  the  whole  month  of  May. 
Great  quantities  of  thefe  may  be  gathered  among  the 
reeds  of  fedges  by  the  water-iide  ;  and  on  the  hawthorn 
bufhes  near  the  waters.  Thefe  are  a  large  and  hand- 
fomc  bait ;  but  as  they  laft  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  year 
in  feafon,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  ant-fly.  Of  thefe 
the  black  ones  found  in  large  mole-hills  or  ant-hills 
are  the  belt.  Thefe  may  be  kept  alive  a  long  time  in  a 
bottle,  with  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  hill,  and  fome 
roots  of  grafs  ;  and  they  are  in  feafon  throughout  the 
months  of  Jane,  July,  Auguft,  and  September.  The 
belt  feafon  of  all  is  when  they  fwarm,  which  is  in  the 

4  M  2  t&i 


in  his  Differtation  on  the  Samaritan  Medals 

D  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  five  hundred; 
which  arifes  hence,  that,  in  the  Gothic  characters,  the 
D  is  half  theM,  which  iignifies  a  thou/and.  Hence 
the  verfe, 

Litera  D  velut  A  quingentos  (ignificablt. 

A  dath  added  a-top,  D,  denotes  it    to  Hand   for  five 
thoufand. 

Ufed  as  an  abbreviation,  it  has  various  figniflcations : 
thus  D  Hands  for  Doctor  ;  as,  M.  D.  for  Doctor  of 
Medicine  :  D.  T.  Doctor  of  Theology;  D.  D.  im- 
plies Doctor  of  Divinity,  or  "  donodedit  ;"  D.  D.  D. 
is  ufed  for  "  dat,  dicat,  dedicat ;"  and  D.  D.  D.  D.  for 
i(  dignum  Deo  don  am  dedit." 

DAB,  in  ichthyology,  the  Engliih  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies of  Pleuronectes, 

DABUL,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Cambaye,  on  a  navigable  river.  It  was  formerly  very 
flouri thing,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  It  belongs  to 
the  Portuguefe,  and  its  trade  confifts  principally  in  pep- 
per and  fait.     E.  Long.  73.  55.  N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

DACCA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
gal in  the  Eaft  Indies,  lituated  in  E.  Long.  89.  10. 
N.  Lat.  24.  o. — The  advantages  of  the  fituation  of 
this  place,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  round  it,  have 
long  fince  made  it  the  centre  of  an  extenfive  commerce. 
The  courts  of  Delhi  and  Muxadavad  are  furnifhed  from 
thence  with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  con- 
fumption.  They  each  of  them  maintain  an  agent  on 
the  fpot  to  fuperinteud  the  manufacture  of  them  ;  and 
he  has  an  authority,  independent  of  the  magiftrate, 
over  the  brokers,  weavers,  embroiderers,  and  all  the 
workmen  whofe  bufinefs  has  any  relation  to  the  object 
of  his  commiffion.  Thefe  unhappy  people  are  forbid- 
den, under  pecuniary  and  corporal  penalties,  to  fell,  to 
wiy  perfon  whatever,  a  piece  exceeding  the  value  of 


'  Dacoa, 
Dace. 
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Dachaw  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Augnft  ;  and  they  may 
Dacier.  be  kept  many  months  in  a  veilel  wafhed  out  with  a  fo- 
lution  of  honey  in  water,  even  longer  than  with  the 
earth  and  grafs-soots  in  the  vial ;  though  that  is  the 
mo/1  convenient  method  with  a  fmall  parcel  taken 
for  one  day's  fiihing.  In  warm  weather  this  fifh  very 
feldom  refufes  a  ny  at  the  top  of  the  water ;  but 
at  other  times  he  muft  have  the  bait  funk  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  bottom.  The  winter  fifhing  for 
dace  requires  a  very  different  bait :  this  is  a  white  mag- 
got with  a  reddifh  head,  which  is  the  produce  of  the 
eggs  of  the  beetle,  and  is  turned  up  with  the  plough 
in  great  abundance.  A  parcel  of  thtfc  put  hi  any  vei- 
fel,  with  the  earth  they  were  taken  in,  will  keep  many 
months,  and  are  an  excellent  bait.  Small  dace  may  be 
put  into  a  glafsjar  with  frcfn  water  ;  and  there  p'reler- 
ved  alive  for  a  long  time,  if  the  water  is  propel  ly  chan- 
ged. They  have  been  obfcrvc'd  to  eat  nothing  b,ut  the 
animakula  of  the  water.  They  will  grow  very  tame 
by  degrees. 

DACHA W,  a  town  of  Bavaria  in  Germany.  It  is 
pretty  large,  well  built,  and  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
the  river  Amber.  Here  the  elector  has  a  palace  and 
fine  gardens.     E.  Long.  11.  50.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

DA.CIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  country  which  Trajan, 
who  reduced  if  to  a  province,  joined  to  Moefta  by  an 
admirable  bridge.  This  country  lies  extended  betw  een 
the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  from  the 
river  Tibifcus,  quite  to  the  north  bend  of  the  Danube  ; 
fo  as  to  extend  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  and  to  the  Euxine  ;  on  the  north-fide 
next  the  Carpates,  terminated  by  the  river  Hieraius, 
now  the  Prinh  ;  on  the  welt  by  the  Tibifcus  or  Teiis  ; 
comprifing  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  all  Tranfylvama 
and  Walachia,  and  a  part  of  Moldavia.  Daci,  the 
people  ;  a  name  which  Strabo  takes  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Davi  of  Comedies  :  neighbours,  on  the  weft, 
to  the  Cetae  ;  an  appellation  common  alfo  in  Come- 
dies. Jofephus  mentions  a  fet  of  religious  men  among 
the  Daci,  whom  he  calls  Fiijii,  and  compares  with  the 
Eifeni  ;  of  thefe  Plifti  no  other  author  makes  any  men- 
lion.  Daciais,  the  epithet  ;  affiimed  by  fome  em- 
perors, (Juvenal.)  There  was  a  Dacia  Aureliani,  a 
part  of  lliyricum,  which  was  divided  into  the  eaftern 
and  weftern  ;  Sirmium  being  the  capital  of  the  latter, 
rind  Sardica  of  the  former.  But  this  belongs  to  the 
lower  age. 

DACIER,  (Andrew),  born  at  Caflres  in  Upper 
Lauguedoc,  1651,  had  a  great  genius  and  inclination 
for  learning,  and  ftudied  at  Sanmur  under  Tannegui 
le  Fevrc,  then  engaged  in  the  inft  ruction  of  his  daugh- 
ter, who  proved  afterwards  an  honour  to  her  fex.  This 
gave  rife  to  that  mutual  tendernefs  which  a  marriage 
of  40  years  could  never  weaken  in  them.  The  duke  of 
Monraufier  hearing  of  his  merit,  put  him  in  the  lift  of 
commentators  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  and  enga- 
ged him  in  an  edition  of  Pompeins  Feftus,  which  he 
publifhed  in  i68r.  His  edition  of  Horace  printed  at 
Paris  in  10  vols  in  i:mo,  and  his  other  works,  rsifed 
him  a  great  reputation.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  inferiptions  in  1695.  "When  the  hi- 
flqry  of  Louis  XIV.  by  medals  was  finiflied,  he  was 
chofen  to  prefent  it  to  his  majefty  ;  who  being  inform- 
ed of  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  in  it,  fettled  upon 
him  a  penlion  of  2000  livres,  and  appointed  him  keep- 


er cf  the  books  of  the  king's  clofet  in  the  Louvre.     Dacier,. 
When  that  poft  was  united  to  that  of  library -keeper  to     Daclyf. 

the  king,  he  was  not  only  continued  in  the  privileges  of  "* — s/ 

his  place  during  lire,  but  the  furvivance  was  granted  to 
his  wife,  a  favour  oi  v.  hi :h  there  had  been  noinftance 
before.  But  the  death  of  Madam  Dacier  in  1720,  ren- 
dered this  grant,  which  was  fo  honourable  to  her,  in- 
effectual. He  died  September  18.  1722,  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  throat.  In  his  manners,  fetuiments,  and  the  whole 
1  1  his  comiucf,  he  was  a  complete  model  of  that  ancient 
phi  ofophy  of  which  he  was  fo  great  an  admirer,  and 
which  he  improved  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  Chri- 
stianity. 

Dacier  (Anne),  daughter  of  Tannegui  le  Fevre, 
profefTor  of  Greek  at  Saomur  in  France.  She  early 
ihowed  a  fine  genius,  which  her  father  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  fatisfattion.  After  her  father's  death 
iiie  went  to  Paris,  whither  her  fame  had  all  eady  reach- 
ed; flie  was  then  preparing  an  edition  of  Callinachus, 
which  flic  publifhed  in  1674.  Having  mown  fome 
fheets  or  it  to  Mr  Huet,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and 
tofeveral  other  men  of  learning  at  the  court,  the  work 
was  fo  highly  admired,  that  the  duke  of  Monraufier 
made  a  propoial  to  her  of  publifning  ftveial  Latin  au- 
thors for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  She  rejected  this  pro- 
poial at  firft,  as  a  talk  to  which  the  was  not  equal. 
But  the  duke  iniifted  upon  it ;  fo  that  atlaft  he  gain- 
ed her  conftnt  ;  upon  which  flie  undertook  an  edition 
of  Florus,  publifhed  in  1674.  Pier  reputation  being 
now  fpread  overall  Europe,  Chriftina  queen  of  Swe- 
den ordered  count  Konigfmark  to  make  her  a  compli- 
ment in  her  name  :  upon  which  Made moifelle  le  Fevre 
fent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter,  with  her  edition  of  Flo- 
rus :  to  which  her  majefty  wrote  an  obliging  aniwer  ; 
and  net  long  after  fent  her  another  letter,  to  perfhade 
her  to  abandon  the  Proteltant  religion,  and  made  her 
considerable  offers  10  fettle  at  her  court.  In  1683  flie 
married  Mr  Dacier  ;  and  foon  after  declared  her  defign 
to  the  duke  of  Mon tau tier  and  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  of 
reconciling  herfelf  to  the  church  oi  Home,  which  me 
had  entertained  for  fome  time  :  but  as  Mr  Dacier  was 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  reafonablcnefs  of  inch  a 
change,  they  retired  to  Caflres  in  r 68 4,' where  they 
had  a  fmall  eftate,  in  order  ic  examine  the  points  of 
controverfy  between  the  Proteflahts  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  at  laft  determined  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  made  their  public  abjuration  in  1685.  Af- 
ter this,  the  king  gave  both  hufband  and  wife  marks 
of  his  favour.  In  1693,  flie  applied  herfelf  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  fon  and  daughter,  who  made  a  prodigi- 
ous progrefs  :  the  fon  died  in  1694,  and  the  daughter 
became  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Longchamp.  She  had 
another  daughter,  who  had  united  in  her  all  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments  that  could  adorn  the  fex  ;  but  flie 
died  at  18.  Her  mother  has  immortalized  her  me- 
mory in  the  preface  to  her  tranflation  of  the  Iliad. 
Madam  Dacier  was  in  a  very  infirm  ftate  of  health  the 
two  laft  years  of  her  life  :  and  died,  after  a  very  pain- 
ful ficknefs,  Auguft  27-  1720,  aged  69.  She  Mas  re- 
markable for  her  firmnefs,  generality)  equality  of  tem- 
per, and  piety. 

DACTYL,  datlylus,  a  foot  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  confifling  of  a  long  fyllable,  followed  by  two 
Short  ones  :   as  carmine 

Some  fay  it  is  derived  from  c/«jtTu>vc;,  <<  a  finger," 

becaufe 
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Dadyks    becaufe  it  is  divided  into  three  joints,  the  firft  of  which        An  inftance  ofa  dactylic  verfc  we  have  in  Virgil 


S 

Dactylic. 


Bis  patria  cecidere  menus  :   qtiin  protinut  omnia 
Per  legerent oculh iEs.  vi.    33. 


is  longer  than  the  other  two, 

The  dactyl  is  faid  to  have  been   the  invention  of 
Dionyfius  or  Bacchus,  who  delivered  oracles  in  this         DACTYLIOMANCY,  Dacv  yliomani      ,  a  for 
meafure  at  Delpaos    before  Apoilo.     The  Greeks  call     of  divination  performed  by  means  of  a  riue      Th 
at  -•*"«'•*      fhe  dactyl  anu  fpondee  are   the  mot     word  is  competed  of  the  Greek  <W«*/os  «  ring"  of 
conhderaole  of  the  poetical    feet  ;   as  being  the  mea- 
fnres  ufed  in  heroic  verfe,    by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c. 
Thefe  two  are  of  equal  time,  but  not  equal  motion. 
The  fpondee  has  an  even,  ftrong,  and  ileady  pace, 
like  a  trot  :  the  dactyl  refembles  the  nimbler  ftrokes 
of  a  gallop, 


Dactylus  was  alfo  a  fort  of  dance  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  chiefly  performed,  Hefychius  obferves, 
by  the  athietse. 

Dactyls  alfo  denote  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree, 
more  nfually  called  date: 


Jccxruhtot  "  nng, 
cJWi/xoc  "linger,"  and  (amtuo.  "  divination." 

Dactyliomancy  confifted  principally  in  holding  aring, 
iufpended  by  afine  thread,  over  a  round  table,  on  the 
edge  whereof  were  nude  divers  marks  with  the  twen- 
ty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  ring  in  fliaking, 
or  vibrating  over  the  table,  flopped  over  certain  of  the 
letters,  which,  being  joined  together,  corepofed  the 
anfwer  required.  But  the  operation  was  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  feveral  fuperftitious  ceremonies  ;  for 
firft  the  ring  was  to  be  confecrated  with  a  great  deal 
of  myftery  :   the  perfon  who  held  it  was  to  be  clad  in 


DACTYL1    miEi  ;     the    Fingers   of  Mount  Ida,     linen  garments  to  the  very  fhoes  ;  his  head  was  to  be 


Concerning  thefe,  Pagan  theology  and  fable  give  very 
different  accounts.  The  Cretans  paid  divine  worfhip 
to  them,  as  thofe  who  had  nurfed  and  brought  up  the 
god  Jupiter  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  the 
fame  as  the  Corybantes  and  Curetes.  Nevertheleis 
Strabo  makes  them  different ;  and  fays,  that  the  tradi- 
tion in  Phrygia  was,  that  "  Curetes  and  Corybantes 
were  defcended  from  the  Dactyli  Idsei :  that  there  were 
originally  an  hundred  men  in  the  ifland,  who  were  call- 
ed Daily li  Ida'} ;  from  whom  fpraug  nine  Curetes,  and 
each  of  thefe  nine  produced  ten  men,  as  many  as  the 
fingers  of  a  man's  two  hands;  and  that  this  gave  the 
name  to  the  an ee flora  of  the  Dactyli  Idsei."  Ke  re- 
lates another  opinion,  which  is,  that  tnerc  were  but 
five  Dactyli  Idsei;  who,  according  to  Sophocles,  were 
the  inventors  of  iron  :  that  thefe  five  brothers  had  five 
lifters,  and  that  from  this  number  they  took  the  name 
of fingers  of  mount  Ida,  becaufe  they  were  in  number 
ten  ;  and  that  they  worked  at  the  foot  of  this  moun- 
tain. Diodorus  Siculus  reports  the  matter  a  little  dif- 
ferently. He  fays  "  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
of  Crete  were  the  Dactyli  Idsei,  who  had  their  refi- 
dence  on  mount  Ida  :  that  fome  faid  they  were  an 
hundred  ;  others  only  five,  in  number  equal  to  the  fin- 
gers of  a  man's  hand,  whence  they  had  the  name  of 
Dafiyli:  that  they  were  magicians,  and  addicted  to 
myftical  ceremonies  :  that  Orpheus  was  their  difciple, 
and  carried  their  myfteries  into  Greece  :  that  the  Dac- 
tyli invented  the  ufe  of  iron  and  fire,  and  that  they 
had  been  recompenfed  with  divine  honours." 

Diomedes  the  Grammarian  fays,  The  Dactyli  Idsei 
were  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Cybele :  called  Idai,  becaufe 
that  goddefs  was  chiefly  worfhipped  on   mount  Ida  in 
rdia 


lhaved  all  round  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  was  to  hold  ver- 
vain. And  before  he  proceeded  on  any  thing,  the 
gods  were  firft  to  be  appeafed  by  a  formulary  of  pray- 
ers, &c.  Ammianus  IvLarcellinus  gives  the  procefs  at 
large  in  his  29th  book. 

DACTYLIS,  Cock's-icot  grass:  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  ciafs  cf 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gramlna.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  and  com- 
preffed,  and  the  one  valve  longer  than  the  oilier, 
carinated,  or  having  the  rachis  prominent  and  {harp. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  cynofuroides  or  fmooth 
cock's-foot  grafs,  and  the  glomeratus  or  rough  cock's- 
foot  grafs.  Both  are  natives  of  Biitain  :  the  firft 
grows  inmarfhy  .places,  and  the  latter  is  common  in 
meadows  and  pafture-grounds.  This  laft  is  eat  by 
horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  ;  but  refined  by  cows. 

DACTiLUS,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
to  the  Piiolas. 

DADUCHI,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Ceres.  That 
goddefs  haying  loft  her  daughter  Proferpine,  faynry- 
th'ologifts,  began  to  make  fearch  for  her  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  night.  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  dark, 
fhe  lighted  a  torch,  and  thus  fet  forth  on  her  travels  • 
throughout  the  world:  for  which  reafon  it  is  that  fhe 
is  always  fecn  represented  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her 
hand.     On    this  account,   and   in  commemoration  of 


this  pretended   ex 


.pioit, 


it  became  a  cuftorn  for  the 
priefts,  a:  the  feafts  and  facrifices  of  the  goddefs,  to 
run  about  in  the  temple,  with  torches  after  this  man- 
ner ;  one  of  them  took  a  lighted  torch  from  off  the 
altar,  and  holding  it  with  his  hand,  ran  with  it  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  temple,  where  he  gave  it  to  another, 
faying;  to  him,  Tibi  trado  :  this  fecond  ran  after  the 


Phrygia;  and  Da£iyli,  becaufe  that,  to  prevent  Saturn 

from  hearing  the  cries  of  infant  Jupiter,  whom  Cybele  like  manner  to  another  part  of  the  temple,  and  gave 
had  committed  to  their  cuftody,  they  ufed  to  ling  cer-  it  to  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  From  this  cere- 
tain  verfes  of  their  own  invention,    in  the  Dactylic 


meafure.  •   See  Curetes  and  Corybantes. 

DACTYLIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to 
dactyls. 

Anciently,  there  were  dactylic  as  well  as  fpondiic 
flutes,  tibia  dailylica.  The  dactylic  flutes  confifted  of 
unequal  intervals  ;  as  the  dactylic  foot  does  of  unequal 
meafures. 

Dactylic  Verfes  are  hexameter  verfes,  ending  in  a 
dactyl  inftead  of  a  fpondee;  as  fpondaic  verfes  are 
thofe  which  have  a  fpondee  in  the  fifth  foot  inftead 
of  a  dactyl. 


mony  the  priefts  became  denominated  dadachi.  caJtyy,t 
q.  d.  "  torch-bearers  ;"  from  <f«c,  "  an  unctuous  re/i> 
nous  wood,  as  pine,  fir,  &c."  whereof  ihe  ancients 
made  torches  ;  and  tya,  "Ihave,  I  hold." —  The  Athe- 
nians  alfo  gave  the  name  deduchus  to  the  high-prieftof 
Hercules. 

DiEDALA,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia,  where 
Daedalus  was-bnried,  according  to  Pliny. — Alfo  two 
feftivals  in  Bceotia,  fo  called ;  erne  of  them,  obferved 
at  Alal  com  mos  by  the  Platseaus  in  a  large  grove,  where 
they  expofed  in  the  open  air  pieces  of  boiled  fit  fh,  and 
carefully  obferved  whether  the  crows   that  came  to 

prey 
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tJ.rdr.la,    prey  upon  them  directed   their  flight.     All  the  trees 
'Da:dalus.    upon  which  any  of  thefe  birds  alighted  were    irnme- 

' * '  diately  cut  down,  and  with  them  itatues  were  made, 

called  Dadala,  in  honour  of  Daedalus.  The  other  fef- 
tivai  was  of  a  more  folemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated 
every  60  years  by  all  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  iutermiilion  of  the  (mailer  festivals 
for  that  number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Pla- 
taeans.  Fourteen  of  the  ftatues  called  D^edala  were 
diflributed  by  lot  among  the  Plataeans,  Lebadaeans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomeniaus,  Thefpians,  Thebans,  Ta- 
nagrseans,  and  Chaeroneans,  becaufe  they  had  effected. 
a  reconciliation  among  the  Platseaus,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  recalled  from  exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes 
was  reftored  by  Callander  the  fou  of  Antipater. 
During  this  feftival  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  ftatue  which  was  dreffed  in  fe- 
male garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euroics.  This 
procelfion  was  attended  to  the  top  of  mount  Cithasron 
by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who  had  places  aftigned 
them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar  of  fquare  pieces  of  wood 
cemented  together  like  Hones  was  erected,  and  upon 
it  were  thrown  large  quantities  of  combuftible  mate- 
rials. Afterwards  a  bull  was  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  and 
an*  ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Bceotia,  and  by  the  mofl  opulent  that  attend- 
ed. The  poorell  citizens  offered  fm all  cattle;  and  all 
thefeoblations,  together  with  theDjedala,  were  thrown 
into  the  common  heap  and  fet  on  fire,  and  totally  redu- 
ced to  allies.  They  originated  in  this  :  When  Juno, 
after  a  quarrel  with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Eubcea, 
and  refufed  to  return  to  his  bed,  the  god,  anxious 
for  her  return,  went  to  confult  Cithseron  king  of 
Plataea,  to  find  fome  effectual  mcafure  to  break  her 
obftinacy.  Cithaeron  advifed  him  to  drefs  a  ftatue  in 
woman's  apparel,  and  carry  it  in  a  chariot,  and  pub- 
lickly  to  report  it  was  Plataea  the  daughter  of  Afopus, 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Juno,  informedof  her  hufband's future  mar- 
riage, repaired  in  hafte  to  meet  the  chariot,  and  w_as 
ealily  united  to  him,  when  (he  difcovered  the  artful 
meafures  he  made  ufe  of  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

D /ED  ALUS,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Eupalamus,  de- 
scended from  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  was 
the  mofl.  ingenious  artift  of  his  age  ;  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  wedge,  and  many 
other  mechanical  inftruments,  and  the  fails  of  fhips. 
He  made  ftatues  which  moved  of  themfelves,  and  feem- 
ed  to  be  endowed  with  life.  Talus  his  filler's  fon 
promifed  to  be  as  great  as  himfelf  by  the  ingenuity  of 
his  inventions  ;  and  therefore  from  envy  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  him.  After  the 
murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus,  with  his  fori  Icarus, 
fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where  Minos  king  of  the 
country  gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  Daedalus  made 
a  famous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  affifted  Pafiphae 
the  queen  to  gratify  her  unnatural  paffion  for  a  bull. 
For  this  action  Daedalus  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the  laby- 
rinth which  he  had  conftrucled.  Here  he  made  him- 
felf wings  with  feathers  and  wax,  and  carefully  fitted 
them  to  his  body  and  that  of  his  fon,  who  was  the 
companion  of  his  confinement.  They  took  their  flight 
in  the  air  from  Crete  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  fun  melted 
the  wax  on  the  wings  »f  Icarus,  whofe  flight  was  too 


high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean  which    Dame* 

from  him  has  been  called  the  icarian  Sea.     The  father  * 

by  a  proper  management  of  his  wings  alighted  at 
Cumas,  where  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence 
directed  his  courfe  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Pie  left  many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in 
Sicily,  which  ftili  exifted  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  Si- 
culus.  Pie  was  difpatched  by  Cocalus,  who  was  afraid 
of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  declared  war  againlt 
him  becaufe  he  had  given  an  afylum  to  L  aedalus.  The 
flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete  with  wings  is  explain- 
ed byobferving  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fails,  which 
in  his  age  might  pafs  at  a  diftance  for  wings.  Pie  lived 
1400  years  before  the  Chriflian  era.  There  were  two 
ftatuaries  of  the  fame  name  ;  one  of  Sicyon  fon  of 
Patroclus  ;  the  other  a  native  of  Bithynia. 

D/EMQM  Aa/^-oiy,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
certain  (pirns  or  genii,  which  they  fay  appeared  to 
em   either  to  do  them  lcrviee  01  to  hurt  them. 

The  Greek  word  <Paiy.a>v  is  derived  (according  to 
Plato,  in  his  Cratylus,  p.  39S.  ed.  Ssrrani,  vol.  i.)  from 
eTan^av,  "  knowing  or  intelligent ;"  but  accordi  g  to 
others  from  <Paioy.ai,  "  to  dillribute,"  (fee  the  Seholiaft 
on  liomer,  II.  i.  ver.  222).  Either  o\  thefe  deriva- 
tions agrees  with  the  office  afcribed  to  daemons  by  the 
ancient  heathens,  as  the  Ipirit  intruded  with  the  in- 
fpeclion  and  government  of  mankind.  For,  accor- 
ding to  ihe  philofophtrs,  c:aernons  held  a  middle  rank 
between  the  celeftial  gods  and  men  on  earth,  and  car- 
ried on  all  intcrcourfe  between  them  ;  conveying  the 
addreffes  of  men  to  uie  gods,  and  the  divine  benefits 
to  men.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  ce- 
leftial divinities  did  not  themfelves  interpofe  in  hu- 
man affairs,  but  committed  the  entire  adminiftration 
of  the  government  of  this  lower  world  to  thefe  fubal- 
tern  deities  :  Neqne  enim  pro  v/ajejlate  deum  coeleftium 
fuer it,  hac  curare  ;  (Apnleius  de  dco  Socratis,  p.  677^. 
CunEla  coeleftium  voluntate,  nitrnine  &  airtkoritate,  Jed 
d<emonu?;i  cbfquio,  &  opera,  <£r  miniferio  fieri  arbitran- 
dum  eft  ;  (Id.  p.  675  J  Hence  they  became  the  objects 
of  divine  worfhip.  "  If  idols  are  nothing,"  fays  Celfus 
(apudOrigen  con.  Celf.  lib.  viii.  p.  393.),  "what  harm 
can  there  be  to  join  in  the  public  feftivals  ?  If  thty  are 
daemons,  then  it  is  certain  that  they  are  gods,  in  whom 
we  are  to  confide,  and  to  whom  we  fhould  offer  facri- 
fices  and  prayers,  to  render  them  propitious." 

Several  of  the  heathen  philofophers  held,  that  there 
were  different  kinds  of  daemons;  that  fome  of  them 
were  fpiritual  iubftances  of  a  more  noble  origin 
than  the  human  race,  and  that  others  had  once  been 
men. 

But  thofe  daemons  who  were  the  more  immediate 
object s  of  the  eftablifhed  worfliip  amongft  the  ancient 
nations  were  human  fpirits,  fuch  as  were  believed  to 
become  daemons  or  deities  after  their  departure  from 
their  bodies.  Plutarch  teaches  (Fit.  Rovntl.  p.  36. 
ed.  Paris)  "  that  according  to  a  divine  nature  and  ju- 
ftice,  the  fouls  of  virtuous  men  are  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  daemons  ;  and  that  from  daemons,  if  they  are 
properly  purified,  they  are  exalted  into  gods,  not  by 
any  political  inftitutions,  but  according  to  right  reafon/' 
The  fame  author  fays  in  ancther  place  (de  If.  4r  O/ir. 
p.  361.),  "  that  Ifis  and  Ofiriswerc,  for  their  virtue, 
changed  from  good  daemons  into  gods,  as  were  Her- 
cules 
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Basmoniac.  cules  and  Bacchus  afterwards,  receiving  the  united  ho- 
nours both  of  gods  and  daemons."  Heiiod  and  other 
poets  who  have  recorded  the  ancient  hiflory  or  tradi- 
tions on  which  the  public  faith  and  worihip  were  foun- 
ded, aflert,  that  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  very  good,  became  daemons  after  death, 
and  difpenfers  of  good  things  to  mankind. 

Though  damo/i  is  often  ufed  in  a  general  fenfe  as 
equivalent  to  a  deity  ;  and  is  accordingly  applied  to 
fate  or  fortune,  or  whatever  elfe  was  regard  as  a  god  : 
yet  thofe  daemons  who  were  the  more  immediate  ob- 
jects of  divine  worfhip  amongil  the  heathens  were  hu- 
man fpirits  ;  as  is  ihown  in  Farmer  on  Miracles, 
chap.  iii.  feet.  2. 

The  word  dee  man  is  ufed  indifferently  in  a  good  and 
in  a  bad  fenfe.  In  the  former  fenfe,  it  was  very  com- 
monly ufed  among  the  ancient  heathens.     "  We  mad 
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upon  men  and  hearts..     Amongil  evil  daemons  there  Demoniac. 

was  a  great  diftinction  with  rclpeft  to  the  offices  af- ' 

figned    them;    fame  compelled   men  to   wickeduefs, 
others  flimulated  them  to  madnefs.     See  Demoniac. 

Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  daemon  of  So- 
crates. He  pretended  to  his  frieuds.and  difciples,  and 
even  declared  10  the  world,  that  a  friendly  fpirit, 
whom  he  called  his  d*mon,  directed  him  how  to  acton 
every  important  occalion  in  his  life,  and  reftrained  him 
from  imprudence  of  conduct. 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  this  great  philo- 
sopher, while  we  admire  him  as  the  noblelt  pattern 
of  virtue  and  moral  wifdom  that  appeared  in  the  hea- 
then world,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  whether 
what  he  gave  out  concerning  his  daemon  were  a  trick 
of  impolture,  or  the  reverie  of  a  heated  imagination, 
or  a  fober  and  true  account  of  a  favour  which  heaven 


not  (fays  Menander)   think  any    daemon  to  be  evil,      defigned  to  confer  on  fo  extraordinary  a  man. 
hurtful  to  a  good   life,  but  every  god  to   be  good."  To  afcertain  in  this  cafe  the  object  of  our  inqui- 

Nevertheiefs,  thofe  are^certainly  miftaken  who  affirm,  ries,  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  as  the  fuperficial  think- 
that  da mon  never  fignifies  an  evil  being  till  after  the  er  may  be  apt  to  imagine.  When  we  conlider  the 
times  of  Chrift.  Pythagoras  held  daemons  who  fent  dignity  of  ientiment  and  iimplicity  of  manners  which 
difeafes  to  men  and  cattle  {Diogen.  Laert.Vit.  Py-  Socrates  difplayed  through  the  general  tenor  of  his 
thagor.y.  514.  ed.  Amflel.)  Zaleucus,  in  his  preface  life,  we  cannot  readily  bring  ourfclves  to  think  that 
to  his  Laws  {apud  Stohaum,  Serm.  42.)  fuppofes  that  he  could  be  capable  of  fuch  a  trick  of  impoflure.  No- 
an  evil  daemon  might  be  prefent  with  a  man,  to  influ-  thing  of  the  wildnefs  of  an  enthuiiaft  appears  in  his 
ence  him  to  injudice.  The  daemons  of  Empedocles 
were  evil  fpirits,  and  exiles  from  heaven;  (Plutarch, 
risp/  tx  ,a»  <Puv  JW£e3-8*/).  And  in  his  life  on  Dion 
(p.  958)  he  fays,  "  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  evil  and  mifchievous  daemons,  out  of  envy  and 
hatred  to  good  men,  oppoie  whatever  they  do."  Scarce 
did  any  opinion  more  generally  prevail  in  ancient  times 
than  this,  viz.  that  as  the  departed  fouls  of  good  men 


character;  the  modefty  of  his  pretenfions,  and  the 
refpect  which  in  his  converfation  and  conduct  he  uni- 
formly teitified  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  focial  life, 
Sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  free  from  the  influence 
of  blind  enihufiafm  :  we  cannot  infer,  therefore,  that, 
like  the  aftronomer  in  Raflelas,  he  was  deceived  with 
refpect  to  his  daemon  by  an  over-heated  imagination. 
It  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  believe,   that  God   would   dif- 


became   good  daemons,  fo    the  departed  fouls  of  bad     tinguifh  an  heathen  in  fo  eminent  a  manner,  and  yet 


men  became  evil  daemons 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  by  demons  we 
are  to  underftand  devils,  in  the  Septuagint  verfion  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  Others  think  the  word  is  in  that 
verfion  certainly  applied  totheghofts  of  fuch  dead  men 
as  the  heathens  deified,: in  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  Pf.  cvh  37. 
That  damon  often  bears  the  fame  meaning  in  the  New 
Teftament,  and  particularly  in  Acts  xvii.  18.  \  Cor.  x. 
21.  1  Tim.  tv.  1,  Rev.  ix.  13.  is  ihown  at  large  by 
Mr  Jofeph  iVfede  (Works,  p.  623,  et  feq.).  That  the 
word  is  applied  always  to  human  fpirits  in  the  New 
Teftament,  Mr  Farmer  has  attempted  to  fliow  in  his 
Eifay  on  Demoniacs  p.  208.  et  feq.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  damon  in  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  it  is  ufed  by  them  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  was 
by  the  heathen  philofophers,  especially  the  latter  Pla- 
tonifts;  that  is  fometimes  for  departed  human  fpirits, 
and  at  other  times  for  fuch  fpirits  as  had  never  inha- 
bited human  bodies.     In  the  fathers,  indeed,  the  word 


leave  him  uninftructed  in  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion. Surely,  if  ever  fcepticifm  be  reafonable,  itmuft 
be  in  fuch  matters  as  the  prefent. 

Yet,  if  it  be  ftill  infilled,  that  fome  one  of  thefe 
three  notions  concerning  the  daemon  of  Socrares  inuft 
be  more  probable  than  the  others  ;  we  would  rather 
efteem  Socrates  an  enthuiiaft  in  this  inftauce,  than 
degrade  him  to  the  bafe  character  of  an  impoftor,  or 
fuppofe  that  a  fpiritual  being  actually  revealed  hira- 
felf  to  the  philofopher,  and  ccndefccnded  to  become  : 
his  conftant  attendant  and  counfeilor.  People  are  of- 
ten under  the  influence  of  an  over-heated  imagination 
with  regard  to  feme  one  thing,  and  cool  and  fober  as 
to  every  thing  elfe.  x  ~ 

DAEMON  I  AC  (from  damon),  a  human  being  wbofe  Definition, 
volition  and  other  mental  faculties  are  overpowered 
and  reftrained,  and   his  body  poireffed  and  actuated, 
by  fome  created  fpiritual  being  of  fuperior  power.  2 

Such  feems  to  be  the  -determinate  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  Difpute 


is  more  commonly  taken  in  an  evil  fenfe,  than  in  the     but  it  is  difputed  whether  any  of  mankind  ever  were  concerning 


ancient  philofophers.  Befides  the  two  forementioned 
kinds  of  daemons,  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers, held  a  third,  viz.  fuch  as  fprang  from  the 
congrefs  of  fuperior  beings  with  the  daughters  of  men. 
In  the  theology  of  the  fathers,  thefe  were  the  worft 
kind  of  daemons. 

Different  orders  of  daemons  had  different  ftations  and 
employments  affigned  them  by  the  ancients.  Good 
daemons  were  confidered  as  the  authors  of  good  to 
mankind ;  evil  daemons  brought  innumerable  evils  both 


in  this  unfortunate  condition.  datmonfe 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  neither  good  nor  evil  acs" 
fpirits  are  known  to  exert  fuch  authority  at  prefent 
over  the  human    race  :  but    in   the  ancient   heathen 
world,  and  among  the  Jews,  particularly  in   the  days 
of  our  Saviour,  evil  fpirits,  at  leaft,  are  thought  by  isTotionsof  - 
many  to  have  been  more  troublefome.  the  Greeks 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined,  that  their  dei-  and  Ro- 
ties,  to   reveal  future  events,  frequently  entered  into  nians  con-  - 
the  prophet  or  prophetefs  who  was   confulted,  over-  ceming 

powered  P°^ffions>  • 
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Dsemoniac  powered  their  faculties,  and  uttered  refponfes  with 
—— -v— -*  their  organs  of  fpeech.  Apollo  was  believed  to  enter 
into  the  Pythonefs,  and  to  dictate  the  prophetic  an- 
fwers  received  by  thofe  who  confult'ed  her.  Other 
oracles  befides  that  of  Delphi  were  fuppofed  to  unfold 
futurity  by  the  fame  machinery.  And  in  various 
other  cafes,  either  malignant  daemons  or  benevolent 
deities  were  thought  to  enter  into  and  to  actuate 
human  beings.  TheLymphatici,  the  Gerriti,  ihzLarvati, 
of  the  Romans,  were  all  of  this  defcripdon  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  by  the  ufe  of  the  word  JV.taov/^o/asvo/,  {how  that 
they  referred  to  this  caufe  the  origin  of  madnefs. 
Among  the  ancient  heathens,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  fuperior 
beings  entered  occafionally  into  men,  overpowered  the 
faculties  of  their  minds,  and  actuated  their  bodily  or- 
gans. They  might  imagine  that  this  happened  in  in- 
flates in  which  the  effects  were  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  different  caufes  ;  but  an  opinion  fo  generally 
prevalent  had  furely  i'orae  plaulible  foundation. 

The  Jews  too,  if  we  may  trult  the  facred  writings 
or  jofephus,  appear  to  have  believed  in  dasmoniacal 
pofTeffion.  The  cafe  of  Saul  may  be  recollected  as 
one  among  many  in  which  fuperior  created  beings 
were  believed  by  the  Jews  to  exert  in  this  manner 
their  influence  over  human  life.  The  general  tenor 
of  their  htftoryand  language,  and  their  doctrines  con- 
cerning good  and  evil  fpirits,  prove  the  opinion  of  das- 
moniacal poffeilion  to  have  been  well  known  and  ge- 
nerally received  among  them. 

In  the   days  of  our   Saviour,  it  would  appear  that 
kind  in  ge- dasmoniacal   poffeiTion  was  vary  frequent   among  the 
ralinthe     Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations.      Many  were   the 
days  of  our  ev-^  £pjrjts  whom  Jefus  is  related    in  the  gofpels  to 
avurar.      have  ejected  from  patients  that  were  brought  unto  him 
as  polfeffed    and    tormented  by  thofe  malevolent  dae- 
mons.    His  apoftles  too,  and  the  firft  Chriftians,  who 
were  mod  active  and  fuccefsful  in  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity,  appear  to  have  often  exerted  the  mira- 
culous powers  with  which  they  were  endowed  on  fi- 
milar  occasions.     The  dsemons  difplayed  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  malevolence  which  fufficieutly  diftin- 
rniilhed  them  from   human  beings  ;  and  the  language 
in  which  the  dsemoniacs  are  mentioned,  and  the  ac- 
tions and   fentiments  afcribed   to  them  in  the   New 
Testament,  {how  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  did 
not  conhder  the  idea  of  dasmoniacal  pofTeffion  as  being 
merely  a  vulgar  error  concerning  the  origin  of  a  difeafe 
6         or  difeafes  produced  by  natural  caufes. 
Jefus  The   more  enlightened  cannot  always  avoid  the  ufe 

chriftand  0f  metaphorical  modes  of  expreflion ;  which  though 
:s  founded  upon  error,  yet  have  been  fo  eftablilhed  in 
language  by  the  influence  of  cuitom,  that  they  cannot 
be  fuddenly  difmiffed.  When  we  read  in  the  book  of 
Jotiua,  that  the  fun  on  a  certain  occafion  ftood  ftill, 
to  allow  that  hero  time  to  complete  a  victory  ;  we 
eafily  find  an  excufe  for  the  conduct  of  the  facred  hi- 
ftoriau,  in  accommodating  his  narrative  to  the  popular 
ideas  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  relative  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  all  fimilar  inftances,  we  do 
not' complain  much  of  the  ufe  of  a  {"ingle  phrafe,  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  the  prevalence  of  fome  ground- 
Ms  opinion,  the  faltity  of  which  is  well  known  to  the 
writer. 

Kut  in  defcriptions  of  characters,,  in  the  narration  of 


mud  have 

believed 

dc-smoim- 

C.ll  pofiif- 

fion  to  be 
real. 


facts,  and  in  the  laying  tfewn  of  fyftems  of  doctrine,  Datr.oniar, 

we  require  different  rules  to  be  obferved.     Should  any  v <■ 

perfon,  incompliance  with  pep.1.,.  o.j  nions,  talk  in 
ferioas  language  of  the  exitlence,  diipofuions,  decla- 
rations, and  actions  of  arace  of  be;;  gs  whom  he  knew 
to  be  abfolutely  fabulous,  we  fin  -t-y  could  not  praife 
him  for  candid  integrity  :  we  mult  fuppofe  him  to  be 
either  exulting  in  irony  over  the  weak  credulity  of 
thofe  around  him,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  weak- 
nefs,  with  the  difhonefty  and  the  felfifh  views  of  an 
impoftor.  And  if  he  himfelf  lhould  pretend  to  any 
connection  with  this  imaginary  fyftan  of  beings  ;  and 
mould  claim,  in  confequence  of  his  connection  with 
them,  particular  honours  from  his  contemporaries  ; 
whatever  might  be  the  diguky  of  his  character  in  all 
other  refpects,  nobody  could  hefitate  even  for  a  mo- 
ment to  brand  him  as  an  impoftor  of  the  bafeft  cha- 
racter. 

Precifely  in  this  light  mu ft  we  regard  the    conduct 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  if  the  idea  of  dasmo- 
niacal poileffion  were  to  be  conhdered  merely  as  a  vul- 
gar error.     They  talked  and  acted  as  if  they  believed 
that  evil  fpirits  had  actuaUy  entered  into  thofe   who 
were   brought  to   them  as  poflefled  with  devils,  and 
as  if  thofe  fpirits  were  actually  expelled  by  their  au- 
thority   out  of  the  unhappy  perfons  whom  they  had 
poilefled.     They  expected,    they    demanded   too,    to 
have  their  proieffions  and  declarations  believed,  in  con- 
fequence of  their  performing  fuch  mighty  works,  and 
to    be  honoured   as  having  thus   triumphed  over  the         » 
powers  of  hell.     The  reality  of  dasmoniacal  poifeflion  Reafona- 
ftands  upon  the  fime  evidence  with  thegofpel  fyftem  in  blenefs  of 
general.  th.is  doc- 

Neither  is  any  thing  abfurd  or  unreafonable  in tline' 
this  doctrine.  It  does  not  appear  to  contradict  thofe 
ideas  which  the  general  appearances  of  nature  and  the 
ferics  of  events  fuggeft  concerning  the  benevolence 
and  wifdom  of  the  Deity,  and  the  counfels  by  which 
he  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  univerfe.  We  often 
fancy  ourfelves  able  to  comprehend  things  to  which 
our  underflanding  is  wholly  inadequate  :  we  perfuade 
ourfelves,  at  times,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  works 
of  the  Deity  muft  be  well  known  to  us,  and  that  his 
defigns  muff  always  be  fuch  as  we  can  fathom.  We 
are  then  ready,  whenever  any  difficulty  arifes  to  us,  in 
confidering  the  conduct  of  Providence,  to  model  things 
according  to  our  own  ideas  ;  to  deny  that  the  Diety 
can  poffibly  be  the  author  of  things  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  ;  and  to  alien,  that  he  muft  act  on  every  occa- 
fion in  a  manner  connflent  with  our  narrow  views. 
This  is  the  pride  of  reafon  ;  and  itfeems  tohavefug- 
geted  the  ftrongeft  objections  that  have  been  at  any 
time  urged  againft  the  reality  of  dasmoniacal  pofTef- 
fion. But  the  Deity  may  furely  connect  one  order  of 
his  creatures  with  another.  We  perceive  mutual  re- 
lations and  a  beautiful  connection  10  prevail  through 
all  that  part  of  nature  which  falls  within  the  fphere 
of  our  obfervation.  The  inferior  animals  are  con- 
nected with  mankind,  and  fubjecled  to  their  autho- 
rity, not  only  in  inftances  in  which  it  is  exerted  for 
their  advantage,  but  even  where  it  is  tyrannically  aim- 
fed  to  their  deftructioij.  Among  the  evils  to  which 
mankind  have  been  fubjecled,  why  might  not  their 
being  liable  to  dasmoniacal  pofTefiion  be  one  ?  While 
the    Supreme  Being  retains  the  fovereignty  of   the 

aniverfe, 
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Damonbc.  univerfe,  he  may  employ  whatever  agents  he  thinks 

■ v — •*  proper  in  the  execution  of  his  purpofes  :  lie  may  either 

commiJIon  an  angel  or  let  loofis  a  devil  ;  as  well  as 
bend  the  human  will,  or  communicate  any  particular 
impulfe  to  matter. 

All  that  revelation  makes  known,  all  that  human 
reafon  can  conjecture,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  va- 
rious  orders    of  fpiritaal    beings,    go:>d  and    bad,    is 
perfectly  coniiftent  with,  and  even  favourable  to,  the 
doctrine  of  dsemoniacal  poffeffion.     It  was  generally 
believed  through  the  ancient  heathen  world  ;  it  was 
equally  well  known  to  the  Jews,  and  equally  reflected 
by  them  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament  in 
fuch  language,  and  fuch  narratives  are  related  concern- 
ing it,  that  thegofpels  cannot  well  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as   pieces   of  impofture,  and    Jefus 
Chrift  mud  be  confidered  as  a  man  who  difhoneftly 
toak  advmtage  of  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  his 
contemporaries,  if  this  doctrine  be  nothing  but  a  vulgar 
error  ;  it  teaches  nothing  inconfittent  with  the  general 
conduct  of  Providence  -,  it  is  not  the  caution  of  phi!o- 
fophy,  but  the  pride  of  reafon,  that  fuggefts  objections 
8         againit  this  doctrine. 
Argument*      Thofe,  again,  who  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  angels 
of  the  An-  or  devils  have  ever  intermeddled  fo  much  with  the 
tidsmoni-   concerns  of  human  life,  urge  a  number  of  fpecious  ar- 
»nifb.  guments  in  oppolition  to  thefe. 

The  cafes  ^e  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  fay  they,  did  be- 
in  which  lieve  in  the  reality  of  dasmoniacal  poffeffion.  They 
the  Greeks  fuppofed  that  fpiritual  beings  did  at  times  enter  into 
and  Ro-  the  fons  or  daughters  of  men,  and  diftinp-uifh  them- 
mans  iup-  feives  in  that  fituation  by  capricious  freaks,  deeds  of 
pofed  ds-  wanton  mifchief,  or  prophetic  enunciations.  But  in 
poffeffiop  tne  hillances  in  which  they  fuppofed  this  to  happen,  it 
was  only'  is  evident  that  no  fuch  thing  took  place.  Their  ac- 
inftances  counts  of  the  ftate  and  conduct  of  thofe  perfons  whom 
of  madnefs,  they  believed  to  be  poffeffed  in  this  fuper natural  man- 
*cc*  ner,  fhow  plainly  that  what  they  afcribed  to  the   in- 

fluence of  daemons  were  merely  the  effects  of  natural 
difeafes.  Whatever  they  relate  concerning  thelarvati, 
the  csrriti,  and  the  lymphatic!,  fhows  that  thefe  were 
merely  people  diibrdered  in  mind,  in  the  fame  unfor- 
tunate fituation  with  thofe  madmen  and  idiots  and 
melancholy  perfons  whom  we  have  among  ourfelves. 
Feftus  defcribes  the  Larvati  as  being  furiofi  et  m;?ite 
vioti.     Horace  fays, 

Hellade  percujfa,   Marlus  cum  pracipiiat  Je, 

Ctrritus  fu'it  ? 

PlatO^il]  his  Simceus, fays,  x<hi;  yif  ptyoi,(i$a?rrtTGii  fjuariK»s 

«9j6uk,  tfXaSoi/?.     Lucian  defcribes  dsemoniacs  as  lunatic, 

and  as  flaring  with  their  eyes,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 

and  being  fpeechlefs. 

IO  It  appears  Hill  more  evidently,  that  all  the  perfons 

amfe    fpoken  of  as  pofleffed  with  devils  in  the  New  Tef- 
m  true  of       r  1 

the  Dxmo-  tament,  *vere  either  mad  or  epileptic,  and   preciiely 
niacs  of  the  in  the  fame  conditio!  with  the  madmen  and  epileptics 
New  Tef-  of  modern  times.     The  Jews,  among  other  reproaches 
tasient.       which  they  threw  out  againft  our  Saviour,  faid,  He 
hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad ;  why  hear  ye  him  P  The  ex- 
preffnns  he  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad,  were  certainly  ufed 
on  this  occafion  as  fynonymous.     With  all  their  vi- 
rulence, they  would  not  furely  afcribe  to  him  at  once 
two  things  that  were  inconfiftent  and  contradictory. 
Thofe  who  thought  more  favourably  of  the  character 
af  Jefus,  alerted  concerning  his  difcourfes,  in  reply  to 
Vol.  V. 


his  adverfaries,  The fe  are  ti9t  the  words  of  kim  that  hat    Dantotiwi 

adamoti;  meaning,  nodoubt,  that  hefpokein  a  more  ra- * 

tional  manner  than  a  :  could  be  expected  lo  fpc 

The  Jews  appear  to  1  a vc  afcribed  to  the  influence  of 
daemons,  not  only  that  fpecies  of  inadnefs  in  which  ihe 
patient  is  raving  and  furious,  but  alfo  m  \ 

nefs.  Of  John,  who  fecluded  himfelf  from  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  and  was  diftinguiihed  for  abftinence 
and  acts  of  mortification,  they  laid,  He  hath  ad  avion. 
The  youth,  whofe  father  applied  to  Jefus  to  free  him 
from  an  evil  fpirit,  defcribing  his  unhappy  condition 
in  thefe  words,  Have  mercy  on  my  fori,  for  he  is  lunatic 
and  fore  vexed  with  a  damon ;  for  oft  times  hefaltsthintt 
the  fire,  and.  oft  into  the  water,  was  plainly  epileptic. 
Every  thing  indeed  that  is  related  in  the  New  1  c (la- 
ment concerning  dsemoniacs,  proves  that  thev  were 
people  affected  with  fuch  natural  difeafes  as  "are  far 
from  being  uncommon  among  mankind  in  the  prefent 
age.  When  the  fymptoms  of  the*  difordcrs  cured  bv 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  as  cafes  of  dsemonlacal 
poffeffion,  correfpond  fo  exactly  with  thofe  of  difeafes 
well  known  as  natural  in  the  prefent  age,  it  would  be 
abiurd  to  impute  them  to  a  fupernatural  caufe.  It  is 
much  more  confident  with  common  feufc  r.nd  found 
philofophy  to  fuppofe,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apo- 
ftles wifely,  and  with  that  condefcenfion  to  the  weak- 
nefs and  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfed, 
which  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  the  character  of  the 
Author  of  our  holy  religion,  and  muft  always  be  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  character  of  the  true  Chriitian, 
adopted  the  vulgar  language  in  fpeakmg  of  thofe  unfor- 
tunate perfons  who  were  groundlefsly  imagined  to  be 
poffeffed  with  dsemons,  though  they  well  knew  the 
notions  which  had  given  rife  to  fuch  modes  of  cx- 
preffion  to  be  ill-founded,  then  to  imagine  that  dif- 
eafes, which  arife  at  prefent  from  natural  caufes,  were 
produced  in  days  of  old  by  the  intervention  of  dse- 
rnons, or  that  evilfpirits  It  ill  continue  to  enter  into 
mankind  in  all  cafes  of  inadnefs,  melancholy  or  cpi- 
lepfy. 

Beiides,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fafficient  reafon  for 
receiving  any  doctrine  as  true,  that  it  has  been  gene- 
rally received  through  the  world.  Error,  like  an  epi- 
demical difeafe,  is  communicated  from  one  to  another. 
In  certain  circumftances,  too,  the  influence  of  imagi- 
nation predominates,  and  reftrains  the  exertions  of 
reafon.  Many  falfe  opinions  have  extended  their  in-v 
fluence  through  a  very  wide  circle,  and  maintained  it 
long.  On  every  fuch  occafion  as  the  prefent,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  us  to  enquire,  not  fo  much  how  gene- 
rally any  opinion  has  been  received,  or  how  long  it 
has  prevailed,  as  from  what  caufes  it  has  originated, 
and  on  what  evidence  it  refts. 

When  we  contemplate  the  frame  of  nature,  we  be- 
hold a  grand  and  beautiful  fimplicity  prevailing  thro' 
the  whole  :  Notwithftanding  its  immenfe  extent,  and  inference 
though  it  contains  fuch  numberlefs  diverfitics  of  being ;  irom  the 
yet  the  fimpleft  machine  conllructed  by    human   an  analogy  of 
does  not  difplay  eafier  fimplicity,  or  an  happier connec-  Dature" 
tion  of  parts.     We  may  therefore  venture  to  draw  an 
inference,  by  analogy,  from  what  is  obfervable  of  the 
order  of  nature  in   general   to  the  prefent  cafe.     To 
permit  evil  fpirits  to  intermeddle  with  the  concerns  of 
human  life,  would  be  to  breakthrough  that  order  which 
the  Deity    appears  to  have   eftablifhed    through    his 
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Dsmoniacs  works  ;   it  would  be  to  introduce  a  degree  of  confu- 
1         (ion  unworthy  of  the  wifdora  of  Divine  Providence. 
Dai  lie.  Such  are  the  molt  rational  arguments  that  have  been 

urged  on  both  fides  in  this  controverfy.  Perhaps  the 
dsemonianifts  have  the  ftronger  probabilities  on  their 
fide  ;  but  we  will  not  prefumc  to  take  upon  ourfelves 
the  office  of  arbitrators  in  the  difpute. 

DEMONIACS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  branch  of 
the  Anabaptiits  ;  whofe  difiinguifhing  tenet  is,  that  the 
devils  fhail  be  faved  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

DAFFODIL.     See  Narcissus. 

DAGNO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania, 
with  a  bi [hop's  fee.  It  is  the  capita]  of  the  diftrict  of 
Ducagini,  and  is  feated  on  the  rivers  Diino  and  Nero, 
near  their  confluence.  It  is  1  5  miles  fomh-eafl:  of  Scu- 
tari, and  15  north-cad  of  Aleilio.  E.  Long.  19.  48. 
N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

DAGO,  or  Dagho,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
on  the  coait  of  Livonia,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland 
and  Riga.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  may  be 
about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  nothing  con- 
siderable but  twocaftles,  called  Dagger-wort  and  Paden. 
E.  Long.  22  30.  N.  Lat.  58.  48. 
•  See  1  Sam.  DAGON,  the  falfe  god  of  Afhdod*,  or,  as  the 
Chap.  V.  Greeks  call  it,  Azotus.  He  is  commonly  reprefented 
as  a  monfter,  half  man  and  half  fifh ;  whence  mo/l 
learned  men  derive  his  name  from  the  Hebrew  dag, 
which  fignifies  "  a  fifh."  Thofe  who  make  him  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  bread-corfi,  derive  his  name  from  the 
Hebrew  Dagan,  which  fignifies  frumetitum ;  whence 
Philo  Biblkis  calls  hi  mZsi;cAp*Tpei©i,,  Jupiter  Aratrius. 

This  deity  continued  to  have  a  temple  at  Aflidod 
during  all  the  ages  of  idolatry  to  the  time  of  Mac- 
cabees: for  the  author  of  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees 
tells  us,  that"  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Maccabees,  having 
beaten  the  army  of  Apollonius,  Demeuius's  general, 
they  fled  to  Azotus,  and  entered  into  Bethdagon  (the 
temple  of  their  idol)  ;  but  that  Jonathan  fct  fire  to 
Azotus,  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  all  thofe 
who  were  fled  into  it." 

Dagou,  according  to  fome,  was  the  fame  with  Ju- 
piter, according  to  others  Saturn,  according  to  others 
Venus,-  and  according  to  moft  Neptune. 

DAHGESTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  bounded  by 
Circaffia  on  the  north,  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  on  the  eaft, 
by  Chirveiu  a  province  of  Pcrlia  on  the  foath,  and  by 
Georgia  on  the  weft.  Its  chief  towns  are  Tarku  and 
Derbent,  both  fkuat-ed  on  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

DAHOME,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  en  the  coatl  of 
Guinea,  to  the  north  of  Whidah,  or  Fida.  The  king 
of  this  country  conquered  Whidah,  and  very  much  dis- 
turbed the  fhve-trade  of  the  Europeans. 

DAILLE  (John),  a  Protectant  miniiter  near  Pa- 
ris, was  one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of}  the  17th 
.  century,  and  was  the  moft  efteemed  by  the  Catholics 
of  all  the  controverfial  writers  among  the  Protectants. 
He  was  tutor  to  two  of  the  giandfons  of  the  illiiftrious 
Mr  Du  P  'Is  Mornak  Mr  Daille  having  lived  14 
years  with  fo  excellent  a  mailer,  travelled  into  Italy 
with  his  tMro  pupils  :  one  of  them  died  abroad  ;  with 
the  othe:  he  faw  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, Holland,  and  England,  and  returned  in  162T. 
He  was  received  minifler  in  1623,  and  firft  exercifed 
his  office  in  the  family  of  Mr  Du  Pleffis  Mornai ;  but 
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this  did   not  laft  long,  for  that  lord  died  foon   after.      Dairi 
The  memoirs  of  this  great  man  employed  Mr  Daille         || 
the  following  year.    In  1625  he  was  appointed  mini-     Dakir. 
Iter  of  the  church  of  Sainur,  and  in  1626  removed  to  '       w 
Paris.     He  fpent  all  the  reft  of  his  life  in  the  fervice 
of  this  laft  church,  and  compofed  fever  al  works.     His 
firft  piece  was  his  mafterpiece,  and  an  excellent  work, 
Of  the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers,  printed  1631.     It  isaftrono- 
chainof  reafoning,  which  forms  a  moral  demonftrstion, 
againft  thofe  who  would  have  religious   difpmes  de- 
cided by  the  authority  of  the  fathers.     He  died  in  1670, 
aged  77. 

DAIRI,  or  Dairo,  in  the  hifiory  of  Japan,  is  the 
fovereigu  pontiff  of  the  Japanefe  ;  or,  according  to 
Kxmpfer,  the  hereditary  ecclefiaftical  monarch  of  Ja- 
pan. In  effect,  the  empire  of  Jspan  is  at  pre  fen  t  un- 
der two  fovereigns,  viz.  an  ecclefiaftical  one  callad  the 
dairo,  and  a  fecular  one  who  bears  the  title  of  kt/bo. 
The  hit  is  the  emperor,  and  the  former  the  oracle  01 
the  religion  of  the  country. 

DAIRY,  in  rural  affairs,  a  place  appropriated  foi- 
the  management  of  milk,  and  the  making  of  butter, 
cheefe,  &c.     See  Butter,  Cheese,  &c. 

The  dairy-houfe  fhould  always  be  kept  in  the  neateft 
order,  and  fo  fituated  as  that  the  windows  or  lattices 
never  front  the  fouth,  fouth-caft,  or  foiuh-weft.  Lat- 
tices are  alfo  to  be  preferred  to  windows,  as  they  ad- 
mit a  more  free  circulation  of  the  air  than  glazed 
lights  poffibly  can  do.  It  has  been  objecled,  that  they 
admit  cold  air  in  winter  and  the  fun  in  fummer  ;  but 
the  remedy  is  eafily  obtained,  by  making  a  frame  the 
fize  of  or  fomewhat  larger  than  the  lattice,  and  conftmc- 
ting  it  fo  as  to  Hide  backward  and  forward  at  pleafure. 
Packthread  ftrained  acrofs  this  frame,  and  oiled  cap 
paper  pafled  thereon,  will  admit  the  light,  and  keep 
out  the  fun  and  wind. 

It  is  hardly  poihble  in  the  fummer  to  keep  a  dairy- 
houfe  too  cool  ;  on  which  account  none  ihould  be  fitua- 
ted far  from  a  good  fpring  or  current  of  water.  They 
fnould  be  neatly  paved  either  with  red  brick  orfmooth 
hard  ftone  ;  and  laid  with  a  proper  defcent,  fo  that  no 
water  may  lodge.  This  pavement  Ihould  be  well  warn- 
ed in  the  fummer  every  day,  and  all  the  ntenfils  be- 
longing to  the  dairy  Ihould  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 
Nor  Ihould  we  ever  fuffer  the  churns  to  be  fcalded  in 
the  dairy,  3s  the  fteam  that  arifes  from  hot  water  will 
injure  the  milk.  Nor  fhould  cheefe  be  kept  therein, 
nor  rennet  for  making  cheefe,  nor  a  cheefe-prefs  be 
fixed  in  a  dairy,  as  the  whey  and  curd  will  diffufe  their 
acidity  throughout  the  room. 

The  proper  receptacles  for  milk  are  earthen  pans, 
or  wooden  vats  or  trundles;  but  none  of  thefe  Ihould 
be  lined  with  lead,  as  that  mineral  certainly  contains  a 
poifonous  quality,  and  may  in  fome  degree  affect,  the 
milk  :  but  if  people  are  io  obflinate  as  to  perfift  in 
ufing  them,  they  fhould  never  forget  to  fcald  them, 
fcrub  them  well  with  fait  and  water,  and  to  dry  rhem 
thoroughly,  before  they  depofite  the  milk  therein. 
Indeed  all  the  utenfils  fhould  be  cleaned  in  like  manner 
before  they  are  ufed  ;  and  if  after  this  they  in  the  leaft 
degree  fmell  four,  they  muft  undergo  a  fecond  fcrub- 
bing  before  they  are  fit  for  ufe. 

DAKIR,  in  Englifh  ftatutes,  is  ufed  for  the  twenti- 
eth part  of  a  laft  of  hides.     According  to  the  ftatute  of 
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lad  of  hides  confifts  of  twenty  dakirs,  and  every  dakir 
often  hides.  Bat  by  1  Jac.  cap.  33.  one  lait  of  hides 
or  (kins  is  twelve  dozen.     See  Dicker. 

DAIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  che  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ,  and  m  the 
natural  method  rankin  g  under  the  3 1  it  ord er,  VeprscuU . 
The  involucrum  is  tetraphyllous  ;  the  corolla  quadrifid 
or  quinquefid ;  the  fruit  a  monofpermous  berry. 

DAISY.     See  Bellis. 

DALACA,  an  ifland  of  the  Red  Sea,  over-againit 
the  coaft  of  Abex,  about  72  miles  in  length  and  15  in 
breadth.  It  is  very  fertile,  populous,  and  remarkable 
for  a  pearl  fiihery.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  and 
great  enemies  to  the  Mahometans.  There  is  a  town 
of  the  fame  name  feated  oyer-againil  Abalfia. 

DALBERGIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  octan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  two  filaments  or  ftamina  quadrifid  at  top. 
The  fruit  is  pedicellated,  not  gaping,  leguminous, 
membrano-compreiled,  and  bearing  feeds. 

DALEA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Dalecarlia,  on  the  eafl  by  the  Wcrmeland 
and  the  lake  of  Wener,  on  the  fouth  by  Gothland,  and 
on  the  north  by  Norway  and  the  fea. 

DALEBURG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Dalia,  feated  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  lake  Wener,  50  miles  north  of  Gottenburg.  E. 
Long.  13.  o-  N.  59.  o. 

DALECARLIA.  a  province  of  Sweden,  fo  called 
from  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  which  it  lies,  near 
Norway.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  they 
call  valleys  ,•  and  is  about  175  miles  in  length  and  too 
in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  mountains,  which  abound  in 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  pro- 
digious depth.  The  towns  arc  very  fmall,  and  Idra  is 
the  capital.  The  inhabitants  are  rough,  robaft,  and 
warlike  ;  and  all  the  great  revolutions  in  Sweden  had 
their  rife  in  this  province.  The  riverrifes  in  the  Dof- 
rine  mountains  ;  and,  running  fouth-eafl  thro'  the  pro- 
vince, falls  into  the  gulph  of  Bothnia. 

DALECHAMF  (James),  a  phylician  in  Norman- 
dy, in  the  16th  century,  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  Plants, 
and  was  well  fkilled  in  polite  learning.  He  wrote  notes 
on  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  and  tranilated  Athensus 
into  Latin.  Ke  practifed  phyfic  at  Lyons  from  1552 
to  1558,  when  he  died,  aged  75% 

DALECHAMPIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  0 
adelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  cl; 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
38th  order,  Tricocc*.  The  involucrum  of  the  male  is 
common  and  quadripartite  ;  the  calyces  hcxaphyilous  ; 
corolla  none  ;  the  ae&arium  laminated  or  fcaly  ;  the 
ftamina  mouodclphmis  or  coalited  at  the  bafe,  and  po- 
lyandrous  or  numerous.  The  female  involucrum  is 
common  and  tfiphyllous  ;  corolla  none  ;  ftyle  one ;  the 
capfole  tricoccous. — There  is  bat  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
fcandens,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  climbing  plant, 
which  rifes  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  nothing  but  having  its  leaves  armed  with  brill- 
ly  hairs,  which  fling  the  hands  of  ihofij  who  unwarily 
touch  them. 

DALEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
capital  of  a  diftrict  of  the  fame  name.     It  was  taken  by 
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the  French  in  1672,  who  demolished  tiic  fortifications. 
It  is  ieatedon  the  river  Bervine,  five  miles  north-eait 
of  Liege.  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 
D'ALEMBERT.  See  Alembert. 
DALEN  (Cornelius  Van),  an  eminent  engraver, 
who  rlourifhed  about  the  year  1640.  lie  was  a  native  of 
Holland  j  but  under  what  maker  lie  learned  the  art  of 
engraving,  is  uncertain.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  pro- 
per  judgment  of  his  merit;  for  fometimts  his  prints 
refemble  thofe  of  Cornelius  Vifcher,  of  Lucas  Voftcr- 
man,  of  P.  Pontius,  of  Bolfwert,  and  other  njafters. 
A  fet  of  antique  ftarues,  engraved  by  him,  arc  in  a 
bold,  free  ftyle,  as  if  founded  upon  that  of  Goltziusj 
others,  again,  feeni  imitationsoi  that  of  Francis  Poilly. 
In  all  thefe  different  manners  he  has  fucceeded  ;  and 
they  plainly  manifeft  the  great  command  he  had  with 
his  graver,  for  he  .worked  with  that  inftrument  only. 
He  engraved  a  great  variety  of  portraits,  fome  of 
which  are  \c:y  valuable,  and  form  the  bell  gs  well  as 
the  larger  part  of  his  works. 

DALKEITH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Mid-Lothian, 
fix  miles  fouth-eall  of  Edinburgh  5  W.  Long.  2.  20.. 
N.  Lat.  55.  50.  It  is  the  principal  refideuce  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  has  here  a  noble  houfe  and 
extenfive  parks.  In  this  houfe,  which  at  the  time  was 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Monk,  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  was  planned. — The  Duke's  deleft  ion 
has  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  Iicre  is  a  confider- 
able  market  weekly  on  Thurfdays,  which  fupplies  in 
part  both  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow. 

DALMAT1A,  a  province  or  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bofnia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice, on  the  eafl  by  Servia,  and  on  the  welt  by  Mor- 
lachia.  Spalatro  is  the  capital  of  that  part  belonging 
to  the  Venetians  j  and  Raguza,  of  3  republic  of  that 
name  ;  the  Turks  have  a  third,  whole  capital  is  Herze- 
govina. The  air  is  wholeiome,  and  the  foil  fruitful ; 
and  it  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and  oil. 

DALTON,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  in  England.  It 
is  feated  on  the  fpring-head  of  a  river,  in  a  champaign 
country,  not  far  from  the  fea;  and  the  ancient  cafile 
is  made  ufe  of  to  keep  the  records,  and  prifoners  for 
debt  in  the  liberty  of  Fumes.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N. 
Lat.  54.  18. 

Dalton  (John),  D.D.  an  eminent  divine  and  poet, 
was  the  fon  of  the  B.ev.  Mr  John  Da! ton  rector  of 
Dean  near  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford ;  and  became  tutor  or  governor  to  the  Lord 
Beauchamp,  only  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  late 
Duke  of  Somerfet ;  during  which  time  he  adapted 
Milton's  admirable  Mark  of  Comus  to  the  ftage,  by  a 
judicious  infertion  of  f evcral  fongs  and  different  pafTages 
fele&ed  from  other  of  Milton's  works,  as  well  as  of 
feveral  fongs  and  other  elegant  additions  o(  his  own, 
fuited  to  the  characters  and  to  the  manner  of  the  ori- 
ginal author.  During  the  run  of  this  piece  lie  induftn- 
oully  fought  out  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton's,  opprcf- 
led  both  by  age  and  poverty  ;  and  procured  her  a  be- 
nefit from  it,  the  profits  of  which  amounted  to  a  very 
considerable  fun.  He  was  promoted  by  "the  king  to  a 
prebend  of  Worcefter;  where  he  died  on  the  22d  of 
July  1763.  Befides  the  above,  he  wrote  a  defcriptive 
poem,  addrefled  to  two  ladies  at  their  return  from  vie  w- 
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£>ain       iug  the  coal- mines  near  Whitehaven  ;  and  Remarks  on 
1 2  luiiorical  dtiigns  of  Raphael,  and  the  Msifeum  Cra- 
Damafcus.    cum  p.  Egyptiacum. 

~~~'J  ~~  DAM,,  a  boundary  or  confinement,  as  to  dam  up  or 
d.nu  out.  lnjra  damnum  Juum,  within  the  bounds  or 
limits  of  his  own  property  or  jurifdiction. 
DAMA,  in  zoology.  SeeCERvus. 
DAMAGE,  inlaw,  is  generally  underitoodof  a  hurt 
or  hindrance  attending  a  perfon's  eftate  :  but,  in  com- 
mon law,  it  is  part  or  what  the  jurors  are  to  inquire 
of  in  giving  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a 
civil  action,  whether  real  orperfonal ;  for  after  giving 
verdict  on  the  principal  caufe,  they  are  likewife  alked 
their  confeiences  touching  cofts  and  damages,  which 
contain  the  hindrances  that  one  party  hath  fullered 
from  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  other.     See  Costs. 

DAMAN,  a  maritime  town  of  the  Eail  Indies,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  gulph  of  Cambay.  It  is  divided 
by  the  river  Daman  into  two  parts;  one  of  which  is 
called  New  Daman,  and  is  a  handfome  town,  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  good  Portuguefe  garrifon. 
The  other  is  called  Old  Daman,  and  is  very  ill  built. 
There  is  a  harbour  between  the  two  towns,  defended 
by  a  fort.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1535. 
The  Mogul  has  attempted  to  get  poileliion  of  it  feveral 
times,  but  always  without  effect.  E.  Long.  72.  35. 
N.  Lat.  21.  5. 

DAMASCENUS  (John),  an  illuftrious  father  of 
the  church  in  the  8th  century,  born  at  Damafcus, 
where  his  father,  though  at  Chrillian,  enjoyed  the  office 
of  counfellor  of  ftate  to  the  Saracen  caliph;  to  which 
the  fon  fucceeded.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the  mo- 
naftery  of  St  Sabas,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  writing  books  of  divinity.  His  works  have  been  often 
printed:  but  the  Paris  edition  in  171 2,  avolsfolio,  is 
cftecmed  the  beft. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofopher, 
born  at  Damafcus  in  the  year  540,  when  the  Goths 
reigned  in  Italy.  He  wrote  the  life  of  his  mailer  Ifi- 
dorus  ;  and  dedicated  it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned 
and  philofophical  lady,  who  had  alio  been  a  pupil  to 
Ilidorus.  In  this  life,  which  was  copiou fly  written,  he 
frequently  made  oblique  attacks  on  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion. We  have  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  fome  ex- 
tracts preferved  by  Photius.  Damafcius  fucceeded 
Theon  in  the  rhetorical  fchool,  and  Ilidorus  in  that  of 
philolbphy,  at  Athens. 

DAMASCUS,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Syria  in  A- 
ii.i,  feated  in  E.  Long.  47.  18.  N.  Lat.  35.  o.  Some 
of  the  ancients  fuppofe  this  city  to  have  been  built  by 
one  Damafcus,  from  whom  it  took  its  name  ;  but  the 
mod  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  found- 
ed by  Uz  the  eldefl  fon  of  Aram.  It  is  certain,  from 
Gen.  xiv.  5.  that  it  was  in  being  in  Abraham's  time, 
and  confequently  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
moll  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  time  of  king 
David  itfeemsto  have  been  a  very  conliderable place; 
as  the  facred  hiflorian  tells  us,  that  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mafcus lent  20,000  men  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer 
kino- of  Zobah.  We  are  not  informed  whether  at  that 
time  it  was  governed  by  kings,  or  was  a  republic.  Af- 
terwards, however,  it  became  a  monarchy  which  pro- 
ved very  troublcfome  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrae],  and 
would  even  have  deftroyed  it  entirely,  had  not  the  Dei- 
ty piiraculoufly  interpofed  in  its  behalf.     At  lad  this 


monarchy  was  deftroyed  by   Tiglath  Pilcfer  king  of  Damafcus 
Affyria,  and  Damafcus  was  never  afterwards  governed    Damafia. 
by  its  own  kings.    From  the  Anyrians  and  Babylonians  '      v       ' 
it  palled  to  the  Perlians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great.    After  his  death  he  belong- 
ed, with  the  reft  of  Syria,  to  the  Seleucidse  ;   till  their 
empire  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans  about  70  years  be- 
fore Chrift.     From  them  it  was  take;,  by  the  Saracens 
in  633  ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.'— 
Notwithftanding  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkilh  govern- 
ment, Damafcus  is  ftill  a  conliderable  place,     it  is  ii- 
tuated  in  a  plain  of  fo  great  extent,  that  one  can  but 
jull  difcern    the  mountains  which  compafs   it  on  the 
other    fide.     It  Hands  on  the  well  fide  of -the  plain, 
about  two  miles  from   the  head  of  the  river  Barrady, 
which  waters  it.     It  is  of  along,  ftrait  figure,  extend-  N 
ing  about- two  miles  in  length,  adorned  with  mofques 
and  Ueeples,  and  encompaifed  with  gardens  computed 
to  be  full  30  miles  round.     The  river  Barrady,  as  foon 
as  it  iffues  from  the  clefts  of  the  Antilibanus  into  the 
plain,  is  divided  into  three  flreams,  whereof  the  mid- 
dlemoft  and  biggeft  runs  directly  to  Damafcus,  and  is 
diftributed  to  all  the  cifterns  and  fountains  of  the  city. 
The  other  two  feemed  to  be  artificial ;  and  are  drawn 
round,  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  on 
the  borders  of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  let  by 
little  currents,  and  difperfed  every  where.  The  houfes 
of  the  city,whofe  (treets  are  very  narrow,  are  all  built 
on  the  outlide  either  with  fun-burnt  brick,  or  Fltmifh 
wall :  and  yet    it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the 
gates  and  doors  adorned  with   marble  portals,  carved, 
and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety  ;  and  within 
thefe  portals  to  find  large  fquare  courts  beautified  with 
fragrant  trees  and   marble  fountains,  and  compalled 
round  with  fplendid  apartments.     In  thefe  apartments 
the  ceilings  are  ufiully  richly  painted  and  gilded  ;  and 
their  duans,  which  are  a  fort  cf  low  ftages  feated  in  the 
pleafanteft  part  of  the  room,  and  elevated  about  16  or 
18  inches  above  the  floor,  whereon  the  Turks  eat,  fleep, 
fay  their  prayers,  &c.  are  floored,  and  adorned  on  the 
fides  with  variety  of  marble  mixed  inmofaic  knots  and 
mazes,   fpread  with  carpets,  and  furnilhed  all  round 
with  bolfters  and  cuihions,  to  the  very  height  of  luxu- 
ry.    In  this  city  are  fhown  the  church  of  John  the  Bap- 
till,  now    converted  into  a  famous  mofque  ;   the  houfe 
of   Ananias,  which    is  only   a  fmall  grotto    or  cellar 
wherein  is  nothing  remarkable  ;  and  the  houfe  of  Ju- 
das with    whom  Paul  lodged.     In  this  laft  is  an  old 
tomb,    fuppofed   to  be   that  of  Ananias;  which  the 
Turks  hold  in  fuch  veneration,  that  they  keep  a  lamp 
continually  burning  over  it.    There  is  a  callle  belong- 
ing to  Damafcus,  which  is  like  a  little  town,  having 
its  own  ftreets  and  houfes  ;  and  in  this  callle  a  maga- 
zine of  the  famous  Damafcus  Heel  was  formerly  kept. 
The  fruit-tree  called  the  damafcene,    and  the  flower 
called  the  damajk  rofe,  were  tranfplanted  from  the  war- 
dens belonging  to  this  city  ;  and   the  filks  and  linens 
known  by  the  name  of  damafas,  were  probably  invented 
by  the  inhabitants.  , 

DAMAScus-fleel.     See  Damask. 

DAMASIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Vindelicia  on 
the  Licus.     Afterwards  called  Augufta.     Now  Wzigs- 
burg  in    Suabia,    on    the    Lech.     £.  Long.   10.   50. 
N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

DAMASK,  a  fort  of  filken fluff,  having  fome  parts 

raifed. 
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raifed  above  the  ground,  reprefenting  flowers  or  other 
figures.  Damafk.  fhould  be  of  d relied  filks,  both  in 
warp  and  woof.  It  has  its  name  from  its  being  ori- 
ginally brought  from  Damafcus  in  Syria. 

There  is  alfo  a  fluff  in  France  called  the  caffart  da- 
majk,  made  in  imitation  of  the  true  damafk,  having 
woof  of  hair,  coarfe  lilk,  thread,  wool,  or  cotton.  Some 
have  the  warp  of  iilk  and  the  woof  of  thread  ;  others 
are  all  thread  or  all  wool. 

Damask  is  alfo  a  kind  of  wrought  linen,  made  in 
Flanders,  fo  called,  becaufe  its  large  flowers  re- 
ferable thofe  of  damafks.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  tables  ; 
a  table-cloth  and  a  dozen  of  napkins  are  called,  a  da- 
■majk-fervice. 

Damask  is  alfo  applied  to  a. very  fine  fleel,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Levant,  chiefly  at  Damafcus  "in  Syria; 
whence  its  name.  It  is  ufed  for  fword  and  cutlafs 
blades,  and  is  finely  tempered. 

DAMASKEENING,  or  Damasking,  the  art  or 
operation  of  beautifying  iron,  fleel,  &c.  by  making 
inciiions  therein,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  filver 
wire  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  adorning  fword-blades,  guards, 
and  gripes,  locks  of  piflols,  &c. 

Damaikeening  partakes  of  the  mofaic,  of  engraving, 
and  of  carving:  like  the  mofaic,  it  has  inlaid  work; 
like  engraving,  it  cuts  the  metal,  reprefenting  divers 
figures  ;  and,  as  in  chafing,  gold  and  filver  is  wrought 
in  relievo.  There  are  two  ways  of  damafking  ;  the 
one,  which  is  thefinelt,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut  deep 
with  proper  intlruments,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  filver 
wire  :  the  other  is  fuperficial  only. 

DAMELOPRE,  a  kind  of  biknder,  ufed  in  Hol- 
land for  conveying  merchandife  from  one  canal  to  an- 
other ;  being  very  commodious  for  pafling  under  the 
bridges. 

DAMIANISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  acephali-feveritse.  They  agreed  with  the 
catholics  in  admitting  the  Vlth  council,  but  difowned 
any  diflinclion  of  perfons  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  pre- 
ferred one  fingle  nature,  incapable  of  any  difference  : 
yet  they  called  God  "  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghofl." 

DAMIETTA,  a  port-town  of  Egypt,  lituated  on 
the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  four  miles  from  the 
fea,  and  ioo  miles  north  of  Grand  Cairo.  E.Long. 
32.  and  N.  Lr.t.  31.  The  prefent  town  flands  upon 
a  different  lite  from  the  ancient  Damietta  fo  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  the  European  princes.  The 
latter,  according  to  Abulfeda,  was  a  "  town  fur- 
rounded  by  walls,  and  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
eaflern  branch  of  the  Nile."  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
inform  us,  that  it  was  called  Thamiatis  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  but  that 
it  was  then  very  inconfiderable.  It  increafed  in  im- 
portance every  day,  in  proportion  as  Pelufium,  which 
was  frequently  plundered,  loft  its  power.  The  total 
ruin  of  that  ancient  town  occalioned  the  commerce  of 
the  eaflern  parts  of  the  Delta  to  be  transferred  to  Da- 
mietta.  It  was,  however,  no  longer  a  place  of  flrength, 
when,  towards  the  year  238  of  the  Hegira,  the  em- 
perors of  Conflantinople  took  poffefTion  of  it  a  fecond 
time.  The  importance  of  a  harbour  fo  favourably  fitu- 
ated opened  the  eyes  of  the  caliphs.  In  the  year  244 
of  the  Flegira,  Eltnetouakkelfurrouuded  it  with  flrong 


walls.     This  obflacle  did   not  prevent  Roger   king   of  Damietta. 

Sicily  from  taking  itfrom  the  Mahometans  in  the  year  l * — 

550  of  the  Hegira.  He  did  not,  however,  long  en- 
joy his  conquelt.  Salah  Eddin,  who  about  that  period 
mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  expelled  the  Eutoptans 
from  Damietta.  Fifteen  years  after  they  returned  to 
beliegeit  ;  but  this  able  fultan  baffled  all  their  efforts. 
Notwithftanding  their  land  army  was  fupported  by  a 
fleet  of  1200  fail,  they  were  obliged  to  make  3  dif- 
graceful  retreat. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  place  to  be  conflantly  be- 
fieged.  In  the  year  6ij  of  the  Hegira,  under  the 
reign  of  Eladel,  the  crufaders  attacked  it  with  a  very 
conliderable  force.  They  landed  on  the  weftern  lhore 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  their  firil  care  was  to  furround  their 
camp  with  a  ditch  and  pallifado.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  was  defended  by  two  towers,  furnifhed  with  nu- 
merous garrifons.  An  enormous  iron  chain,  ftretch- 
ing  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  hindered  the  approach 
of  veflels.  The  crufaders  carried  by  ilorm  the  tower 
on  the  fame  fide  with  their  camp,  broke  the  chain, 
and  opened  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  their  fleet. 
Ntjm  Eddin,  the  fultan's  fon,  who  was  encamped  near 
Damietta,  covered  it  with  an  army.  To  (lop  the  ene- 
mies veflels  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Nile.  The  - 
Franks  overturned  it,  and  the  prince  adopted  the  mea- 
fure  of  choking  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  he 
almofl  rendered  imuafTable  by  feveral  large  boats  he  funk 
there.  After  alternate  and  various  fucceffes,  many 
bloody  battles,  and  a  liege  of  1  7  months,  the  Chriflian 
princes  took  Damietta  by  ftorm.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  fo  much  blood  fplit,  and  of 
an  armament  which  had  coil  immeufe  funis.  Completely 
invefled  near  the  canal  of  Achmoun,  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  by  the  Egyptian  army,  they  purchafed 
their  lives  and  their  liberty  by  the  fftcrifice  of  their 
conquefl. 

One-and-thirty  years  after  this  defeat  St  Louis  car- 
ried Damietta  without  linking  a  flroke.  The  Arabs, 
however,  foon  recovered  it ;  but  tired  of  keeping  a 
place  which  continually  drew  upon  them  the  mofl 
warlike  nations  of  Europe,  they  totally  deftroyed 
it,  and  rebuilt  it  further  up  in  the  country.  This 
modern  Damietta,  firft  called  Menchif,  as  Abulfeda 
tells  us,  has  preferved  the  memory  of  its  origin  in 
afquare  flill  called  by  that  name.  Writers  in  ge- 
neral have  confounded  thefe  two  towns,  afcribinp-  to 
the  one  the  attributes  of  the  other.  The  modern 
Damietta  is  rounded  in  a  femicirele  on  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  the 
mouth  of  it.  The  eye,  placed  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  crefcent,  takes  in  its  whole  extent. 
It  is  reckoned  to  contain  80,000  fouls.  It  has  fe- 
veral fquares,  the  mofl  confiderable  of  which  has  re- 
tained the  name  oiMenchie.  The  bazars  are  filled  w  ith 
merchants.  Spacious  oka/s,  or  kha?u,  colleclino-  under 
their  porticos  the  fluffs  of  India,  the  filks  of  mount 
Lebanon,  fal  ammoniac,  and  pyramids  of  rice,  pro- 
claim that  it  is  a  commercial  town.  The  honfes,  thofe 
in  particular  which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are 
very  lofty.  They  have  in  general  handforre  faloons 
built  on  the  top  of  their  terraces,  which  are  cheerful 
belvideres,  open  to  every  wind,  where  the  Turk,  effe- 
minately reclining  on  a  fopha,  paifes  his  life  in  fn:o- 
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Bamietta.   king,  in  looking  on  the  fea,  which  bounds  the  hori- 

« '  zon  on  one  fide,  on  the  great  lake  that  extends   itfelf 

on  the  other,  and  on  the  Nile,  which  running  be- 
tween them,  traverfes  a  rich  country.  Several  large 
mofques,  adorned  with  lofty  minarets,  are  difiperfed 
over  the  town.  The  public  baths,  lined  with  marble, 
are  distributed  in  the  lame  manner  as  thofe  of  Grand 
Cairo.  The  linen  you  are  ferved  with  is  clean,  and 
the  water  very  pure.  The  heat  and  the  treatment  in 
them,  fo  far  from  injuring  the  health,  ferve  to  Strength- 
en, nay  even  to  improve  it,  if  ufcd  with  moderation. 
This  cultom,  founded  on  experience,  is  general  in 
Egypt. 

The  port  of  Damietta  is  continually  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  boats  and  fmall  veiiels.  Thofe  called 
Scharm  ferve  to  convey  the  merchandize  on  board  the 
Jhips  in  the  road,  and  to  unload  them  ;  the  others  car- 
ry on  the  coafting  trade.  This  town  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  Syria,  with  Cyprus,  and  Marseilles.  The 
rice  called  Mezelaoui,  of  the  fin  eft  quality  there  is  in 
Egypt,  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  plains.  The 
exports  of  it  amount  annually  to  about  lix  millions  of 
livres.  The  other  articles  of  the  product  of  the  coun- 
try are  linens,  fal-ammoniac,  corn,  &c.  A  ruinous 
policy  for  the  country  prohibits  the  exportation  of  this 
laft  article  ;  but  the  law  is  evaded,  and  i:  paffes  under 
the  name  of  rice. 

The  Chriitians  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcas,  fettled  in 
this  town,  have  for  feveral  ages  carried  on  its  principal 
commerce.  Turkilh  indolence,  content  with  extort- 
ing from  them  from  time  to  time,  fuffers  them  to  be- 
come rich.  The  exportation  of  rice  to  foreign  coun- 
tries is  prohibited  ;  but  by  means  of  ibme  douceurs  to 
the  cuftomhoufe  officers,  the  people  of  Provence  load 
annually  feveral  mips  with  it.  The  Bogaz  preventing 
them  from  entering  the  Nile,  their  cargoes  arc  con- 
veyed on  board  by  the  boats  of  the  country.  This  in- 
convenience is  the  foui'ceof  endlefs  vexation  and  abufes. 
The  boat,  which  is  loaded  in  the  evening  with  rice  of 
the  firft  quality,  is  frequently  not  that  which  arrives  at 
the  (hip  ;  an  inferior  quality  is  fubftituted  for  it  during 
the  night.  The  Marfeilles  captains,  aware  of  thefe 
rogueries,  without  being  able  to  prevent  them,  endea- 
vour to  p!jy  off  trick  againft  trick,  fo  that  this  com- 
merce has  become  a  general  fcene  of  knavery.  Em 
the  badnefs  of  the,  port  is  ftill  more  detrimental  to  Da- 
mietta. The  road  where  the  veiiels  lie  being  expofed 
to  every  wind,  the  flighteft  gale  obliges  the  captains 
to  cut  their  cables  and  take  Shelter  at  Cyprus,  or  to 
ftand  off  to  fea.  It  would  be  eafy,  by  cutting  a  canal 
only  of  half  a  league,  to  open  a  paflage  for  Ships  into 
the  Nile,  where  there  is  deep  water.  This  work, 
which  might  be  executed  at  very  little  expence,  would 
render  Damietta  a  noble  harbour  ;  but  defpotifm,  in- 
feniible  to  the  intereft  of  the  people,  is  aiways  fur- 
rounded  by  destruction  in  its  progrefs,  and  wants  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  create. 

The  tongue  of  land  on  which  Damietta  is  Situated, 
ftraitened  on  one  fide  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  weftern  extremity  of  lake  Menzale,  is  only  from 
two  to  fix  miles  wide  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  inter- 
feefed  by  innumerable  rivulets  in  every  direction,  which 
render  it  the  mo  ft  fertile  fpot  in  Egypt.  The  foil 
there  produces,  communlbus  annhy  8obufhels  office  for 


one.     The  other  produce  is  in    the  fame  proportion.  Damietta, 
It  is  there  that  nature,   lavishing  profufely  her  pomp  Damocle?. 

and  riches,  prefents   flowers,  fruits,  and  harvests,  at  " * ' 

every  feafon  of  the  year.  Winter  never  deprives  it  of 
theie  advantages  ;  its  beauties  are  never  impared  by 
fummer.  Deitructive  heats,  as  well  as  chilling  colds, 
are  equally  unknown  in  that  happy  fpot.  The  ther- 
mometer varies  only  fiom  9  to  24  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.  Damietta  is  indebted  for  this  charm- 
ing temperature  to  the  immenfe  quantity  of  water 
with  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  verdure  is  no 
where  fo  frefh ;  the  trees  are  no  where  covered 
with  fuch  quantities  of  fruit.  The  rivulets  around 
the  fields  of  rice  arc  lined  with  feveral  kinds  of 
reeds,  lome  of  which  rife  to  a  great  height.  The 
reed  calamus  is  here  found  in  abundance,  which  is 
made  ufe  of  for  writing  by  the  orientals.  Its  Slen- 
der ftalk  bears  long  narrow  leaves,  which  hang  grace- 
fully, and  fpreading  branches  covered  with  white  dow- 
ers. Here  alfo  are  to  be  feea  forefts  of  papyrus,  of 
which  ths  ancient  Egyptians  made  their  paper.  Strabo, 
who  calls  it  BUttus,  gives  an  accurate  description  of  it.  It 
is  here  alio  that  the  Lotus,  of  which  the  Arabs  have 
preferved  the  primitive  name  of  Nuphar,  exalts  its 
lofty  Stalk  above  the  waters.  Its  large  calyx  blows  ei- 
ther of  an  azure  blue  or  of  a  brilliant  white,  and  it 
appears  with  the  majefty  of  the  king  of  the  aquatic 
plants.  The  marines  and  the  canals  in  the  interior 
parts  of  country  are  filled  with  this  fuperb  flower, 
which  diffufes  a  moft  agreeable  odour. 

There  are  a  great  many  villages  around  Damietta, 
in  moil  of  which  are  manufactures  where  the  moft 
beautiful  linens  of  the  country  are  fabricated.  The 
finest  napkins  in  particular  are  made  there,  fringed 
with  filk.  You  are  ferved  at  table  with  them,  but 
especially  on  ceremonial  vifits,  when  the  Slave  prefents 
yon  with  one  to  wipe  your  mouth  with,  after  you  have 
drank  your  Sherbet,  or  eat  the  fweetmeats,  which  arc 
carried  round  en  a  filver  plate  to  all  the  company. 
Thefe  fmall  towns,  generally  furrounded  with  little 
woods,  or  trees  promifcuontiy  planted,  form  a  whim- 
fical  and  picturefque  aOemblage.  By  the  fide  of  the 
fycamoreand  the  melancholy  tamarind,  one  fees  the 
elegant  caflla  tree,  with  its  clusters  of  yellow  flowers, 
like  thofe  of  the  cytifus.  The  top  of  the  date-tree, 
loaded  with  enormous  bunches,  riles  above  the  grove. 
The  cafiia,  with  its  fweet-fcented  flower,  grows  under 
its  fliade.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees  cover  the  la- 
bourer's cabin  with  their  golden  fruit.  The  banana- 
tree  with  its  long  leaves,  the  pomegranate  with  its 
fcarlet  flower,  and  the  fig- tree  with  its  fugary  fruit, 
throw  a  vaft  variety  into  thefe  laudfcapes. 

DAMNSI,  anciently  a  people  of  Britain:  fituated 
between  the  Selgovas  to  the  fouth  and  the  Caledonii 
to  the  north.     Now  Clyde/dak. 

DAMKONH.     SeeDANMONir. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionyfiu* 
the  Elder  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant's  wealth, 
and  pronounced  him  the  happieft  man  on  earth.  Dio- 
nyltus  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  for  a  while  the 
charge  of  royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happinefs 
which  a  fovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  afcended  the 
throne,  and  while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  fplen- 
dor  that  furrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  fword  hang- 
ing 
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ing  over  His  head  by  a  horfe  hair.  This  fo  terrified 
him  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanifhed  at  once,  and 
he  begged  Dtonyfius  to  remove  him  from  a  Situation 
which  cxpofed  his  life  to  fuch  fears  and  dangers. 

DAMON,  the  name  of  feveral  illtutrious  ancients  ; 
particularly  of  a  Pythagorean  philofopher  very  inti- 
mate with  Pythias.  When  he  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  Dionyfius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  g»  and  fettle  his  domeftic  affairs,  on  promife  of  re- 
turning at  a  dated  hour  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Pythias  pledged  himfclf  to  undergo  the  puniihment 
which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Damon,  mould  he  not  re- 
turn in  time,  and  he  consequently  delivered  himfclf 
into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the 
appointed  moment,  and  Dionyiius  was  fo  ft  ruck  with 
the  fidelity  of  thofe  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
puniihment,  and  intreated  them  to  permit  him  to  fhare 
their  friendship  and  enjoy  their  confidence. 

DAMPIER.  (William),  a  famous  navigator,  de- 
fcended  from  a  good  family  in  Somerfetlhire  in  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  1652.  Lofing  his  father  when  very 
young,  he  was  lent  to  the  fea,  where  he  foon  diftinguiih- 
ed  himfelf,  particularly  in  the  South  Sea.  His  voyage 
round  the  world  is  well  known,  and  has  gone  through 
many  editions.  He  appears  afterward  to  have  enga- 
ged in  an  expedition  concerted  by  the  merchants  of 
JBriftol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  Captain 
Woods  P\.ogers ;  who  failed  in  Auguft  1708,  aud  re- 
turned in  September  171 1:  but  we  have  no  further 
particulars  of  his  life  or  death. 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hiflory  (from  the  Saxon  word 
damp,  Signifying  vapour  or  exhalation),  are  certain 
noxious  exhalations  iffning  from  fome  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  which  prove  almoft.  inftantly  fatal  to  thofe 
who  breathe  them. 

Thefe  damps  are  chiefly  obferved  in  mines  and  coal- 
pits :  though  vapours  of  the  fame  kind  often  iffue  from 
old  lavas  of  burning  mountains  ;  and,  in  thofe  countries 
where  volcanoes  are  common,  will  frequently  enter 
houfes,  and  kill  people  fuddenly  without  the  leaft  warn- 
ing of  their  approach.  In  mines  and  coal-pits  they 
are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  called  by  the  miners  and  col- 
liers the  choke  and  fire-damps ,-.  and  both  go  under  one 
general  name  of  foui  airs.  The  choke-damp  is  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  fixed  air;  and  afually  infefts  thofe 
places  which  have  been  formerly  worked,  but  long 
neglefted,  and  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name 
of  vjaftes.  No  place,  however,  can  be  reckoned  fafe 
from  this  kind  of  damps,  except  where  there  is  a  due 
circulation  of  air ;  and  the  procuring  of  this  is  the  only 
proper  means  of  preventing  accidents  from  damps  of  all 
kinds.  The  choke-damp  fuflbcates  the  miners  fuddenly, 
with  all  the  appearances  found  in  thofe  that  are  fufFb- 
cated  by  fixed  air.  Being  heavy,  it  defcends  towards 
the  loweft  parts  of  the  workings,  and  thus  is  danger- 
ous fo  the  miners,  who  can  fcarce  avoid  breathing  it. 
The fire-davip,  which  feems  chiefly  tc  be  compofed  of 
inflammable  air,  rifes  to  the  roof  of  the  workings,  as 
being fpeciflcally  lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere  ; 
and  hence,  though  it  will  fuffbeate  as  well  as  the  o- 
ther,  it  feldom  proves  fo  dar serous  in  this  way  as  by 
its  inflammable  property,  by  which  it  often  takes  fire 
at  the  candles,  and  explodes  with  extreme  violence. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  n°  no.  there  is  an  account  of 


fome  explofions  by  damps  of  this  kind,  on  which  we  Damps. 
have  the  following  obfervations.  1.  Thofe  who  are  in 
the  place  where  the  vapour  is  fired,  fuddenly  find  them- 
felves  furronnded  with  flames,  but  hear  little  or  no 
noife  ;  though  thofe  who  are  in  places  adjacent,  or  a- 
bove  ground,  hear  a  very  great  one.  2.  Thofe  who 
are  furrounded  by  the  inflamed  vapour  feel  themfelves 
fcorched  or  burnt,  but  are  not  moved  out  of  their 
places,  though  fuch  as  unhappily  {'land  in  the  way  of 
it  are  commonly  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  ihock, 
and  often  thrown  with  great  force  out  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit ;  nor  are  the  heavieft  machines  found  able  to  re- 
fift  the  impetuofity  of  the  blaft.  3.  No  fmell  is  perceived 
before  the  fire,  but  a  very  ftrong  one  of  brimflone  is 
afterwards  felt.  4.  The  vapour  lies  towards  the  roof, 
and  is  not  perceived  if  the  candles  are  held  low  ;  but 
when  thefe  are  held  higher,  the  damp  defcends  like  a 
black  mift,  and  catches  hold  of  the  flame,  lengthening 
it  to  two  or  three  handftils ;  and  this  appearance  ceafes 
when  the  caudles  are  held  nearer  the  ground.  5.  The 
flame  continues  in  the  vault  for  feveral  minutes  after 
the  crack.  6.  Its  colour  is  blue,  fomething  inclinii  5 
to  green,  and  very  bright.  7.  On  the  explolion  of  the 
vapour,  a  dark  fmoke  like  that  proceeding  from  fired 
gunpowder  is  perceived.  S.  Damps  are  generally  ob- 
ferved to  come  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  to 
continue  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  They  return  fe- 
veral times  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but  obferve  no 
certain  rule. 

Befides  thefe  kinds  of  damps,  which  are  very  com- 
mon, we  find  others  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaclions,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  we  can 
fay  nothing.  Indeed  the  account  feems  fomewhat  fu- 
fpicious.  They  are  given  by  Mr  Jeffop,  from  whom 
we  have  the  foregoing  obfervations  concerning  the  fire- 
damp, and  who  had  thefe  from  the  miners  in  Derby- 
fnire.  After  defcribing  the  common  damp,  which 
confifls  of  fixed  air,  "  They  call  the  fecond  fort  (fays 
he)  the peafe-bioomdamp,  becaufe,  as  they  fay,  it  fmells 
like  peafe-bloom.  They  tell  me  it  always  comes  in  the 
fummer- time  ;  and  thofe  grooves"  are  not  free  which 
are  never  troubled  with  any  other  fort  of  damps.  I 
never  heard  that  it  was  mortal  ;  the  fcent,  perhaps, 
freeing  them  from  the  danger  of  a  furprife  :  but  bv 
reafon  of  it  many  good  groove?  lie  idle  at  the  beft  and 
moft  profitable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  inbterrane- 
ous  waters  are  the  loweft.  They  fancy  it  proceeds  from 
the  multitude  of  red-trefoil  flowers,  by  them  called  As- 
neyfuckles,  with  which  the  limeflone  meadows  in  the 
Peake  do  much  abound.  The  third  is  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  pefiilential  of  any ;  if  all  be  true  which  is  faid  con- 
cerning it.  Thofe  who  pretend  to  have  feen  it  (for  it 
is  vifible)  defcribe  it  thus  :  In  the  higheft  part  of  the 
roof  of  thofe  paffages  which  branch  out  from  the  main 
groove,  they  often  fee  a  round  thing  hanging,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  foot-ball,  covered  with  a  fkin  of  the 
thicknefs  and  colour  of  a  cob-web.  This,  they  fay,  if  it 
is  broke  by  any  accident,  as  the  fplinrer  of  a  ftone,  or 
the  like,  difpe'rfeth  itfelf  immediately,  and  fufFocates 
all  the  company.  Therefore,  to  prevent  cafualties,  as 
foon  as  they  have  efpied  it,  they  have  a  way,  by  the 
help  of  a  flick  and  long  rope,  of  breaking  it  at  a  di- 
ftance  ;  which  done,  they  purify  the  place  well  with 
fire,  before  they  dare  enter  it  again.     I  dare  not  a- 

vouch 
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Damps,  vouch  the  truth  of  this  ftory  in  all  its  circumftances, 
becaiifc  the  proof  of  it  feeins  impoffiblc,  fince  they  fay 
it  kills  all  that  are  likely  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  parti- 
culars :  neither  dare  1  deny  but  fuch  a  thing  may 
have  been  fecn  hanging  on  the  roof,  liuce  I  have  heard 
many  'affirm  it." — borne  damps,  fcemingly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  laft  mentioned,  arc  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
Damps.  «  Amongft  the  noxious  mineral  exhalations 
(fays  he),  we  may  place  thofe  which  arc  found  in  the 
mines  of  Sal-gem  in  Poland.  Tbefe  frequently  appear 
in  form  of  light  flocks,  threads,  and  fpiders  webs.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  property  oi  fuddenly  catching- 
fire  at  the  lamps  of  the  miners  with  a  terrible  noife 
and  explofion.  They  inftantly  kill  thole  whom  they 
touch.  Similar  vapours  are  found  in  fome  mines  of 
ioifil  coal." 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  damps  we  have  as 
yet  no  certain  theory;  nor,  though  the  experiments 
of  aerologitls  are  abundantly  able  to  ihow  the  compo- 
fition  and  manner  of  forming  thefe  noxious  airs  arti- 
ficially, have  they  yet  thrown  much  light  on  the  me- 
thod by  which  nature  prepares  them  on  a  large  fcale.. 
There  are  two  general  ways  in  which  we  may  fuppofe 
this  to  be  done  ;  one  by  the  ftagnation  of  atmofpheri- 
cal  air  in  old  wafte  places  of  mines  and  coal-pits,  and 
its  converfion  into  thefe  mephitic  exhalations  ;  the 
other  by  their  original  formation  from  the  phlogiftic 
or  other  materials  found  in  the  earth,  without  any  in- 
terference of  the  atmofphere.  In  favour  of  the  for- 
mer opinion  it  may  be  urged,  that  old  waftes  are  ne- 
ver free  from  damps,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  kind  re- 
fembling  fixed  air  ;  nor  are  they  always  deficient  in 
the  inflammable  kind.  The  fame  is  alfo  true  of  old 
wells,  or  even  cellars,  and  in  ihort  in  every  place 
where  the  air  ftaguates  for  any  confiderable  time.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  inftances  of  fixed 
air  coming  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  vaft  quanti- 
ties, where  no  confiderable  ftagnation  of  the  atmo- 
fphere could  be  fufpected  ;  as  for  inftance,  in  the  grot- 
to del  Card  in  Italy,  where  a  continual  ftream  of  it  has 
iffued  from  time  immemorial.  The  fame  feeins  to  be 
the  cafe  with  the  tops  of  fome  high  mountains,  parti- 
cularly Mount  Blanc,  the  higheft  in  Europe  ;  on  the 
top  of  which  M.  Sauffure  found  the  atmofphere  fo 
much  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  that  lime-water  ex- 
-pofed  to  it  very  quickly  gathered  a  cruft  on  its  furface. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  eruptions 
of  Vefuvius,  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  mountain  are  infefled  with  a 
kind  of  peftilential  vapours  named  by  them  mofctes, 
which  iffne  from  the  old  lavas  thrown  out  by  the  vol- 
cano. Thefe  are  of  the  nature  of  the  damps  in  the 
mines  or  coal-pits,  and  ifiue  forth  in  fuch  quantity  as 
either  to  infect  the  jtmofphcre  for  a  very  confiderable 
way  round,  or  to  do  mifchief  by  being  carried  from 
place  to  place  by  the  atmofpherical  currents,  which 
are  not  ftrong  enough  to  uiffipate  them  for  fome  time. 
From  fome  late  accounts,  the  famiel  (or  fcorching 
winds,  as  they  have  been  represented)  in  the  eaflern 
countries,  feem  to  be  no  other  than  ftreams  of  fixed 
air  of  confiderable  extent,  which  exert  their  rifual  and 
fatal  effcebs  on  thofe  who  breathe  them.  A  ftrong  ar- 
.guinent  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  thefe  winds 

a 


cannot  crofs  a  river,  it  being  the  nature  of  water  to    Hamps. 
abforb  fixed  air,  and  thus  defiroy  them.  u— x ' 

Hence  it  \i  rendered  probable  that  thefe  mephitic 
vapours  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  open  atnio- 
fphere,  and  confequently  cannot  always  be  the  effect 
of  ftagnation  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  at  all  appear  that 
mere  ftagnation  can  affect  the  quality  of  the  atmo- 
fphere either  one  way  or  other.  This  fluid  cannot 
have  its  properties  altered  but  by  fomething  immerfed 
in  it  upon  which  it  can  aft,  and  by  means  of  which 
action  its  component  parts  may  be  changed  or  fepa- 
rated.  While  this  procefs  is  going  on,  there  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  an  abfor[tioK  of  air,  accompanied 
indeed  frequently  with  an  emiffion  of  fome  aerial  fluid 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  abforbed.  Mr 
Scbeele,  in  his  Eifay  on  Fire,  has  fhown  by  a  number 
of  experiments  the  effect  of  expoling  certain  fubftan- 
ces  to  the  action  of  air,  both  on  the  fubftances  them- 
felves  and  on  the  aerial  fluid.  The  refult  of  all  thefe 
is  no  other  than  what  we  might  expect  from  a  very  flow 
combuflion,  and  which  perhaps  may  on  inquiry  be 
found  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  air  can  be  dtcom- 
pofed.  If  the  fubftance  expofed  to  the  air  was  capa- 
ble of  abforbing  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  had  un- 
dergone a  change,  there  was  always  an  evident  dimi- 
nution, but  not  otherwife.  Thus,  on  inclofing  fome 
cauftic  fixed  alkali  in  a  phial  of  atmofpheric  air,  a  con- 
fiderable diminution  took  place  ;  and  the  alkali,  by  be- 
coming fatu  rated  with  fixed  air,  fhowed  that  a  decom- 
polhion  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  dephlogifticated 
part  of  the  air  had  feparated  from  the  other,  attached 
itfelf  to  the  fixed  alkali,  and  become  fixed  air  by  uni- 
ting with  a  certain  proportion  of  phlogiftic  matter. 
Hence  we  may  conceive,  that  in  any  place  where  the 
air  was  confined  over  a  vaft  quantity  of  cauftic  alkaline 
fait,  it  would  foon  become  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
animal  life,  and  we  might  fay  that  a  damp  would  be 
formed.  But  this  would  be  a  damp  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  from  that  ufually  met  with  in  mines  ;  for 
here  the  dephlogifticated  p.irt  of  the  atmofphere  be- 
ing converted  into  fixed  air,  and  abforbed  by  the  fait, 
only  the  poifonous  mephitic,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called  phlogifticated,  air  would  remain,  fo  that  no  fixed 
air  could  ever  be  feparated  from  it. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  inftead  of  the  alkaline 
fait  a  quantity  of  burning  charcoal  is  confined  in  a 
place  where  there  is  not  a  proper  circulation  of  air, 
and  we  will  foon  fee  that  a  damp  of  the  very  fame 
kind  with  that  called  by  miners  the  choke-damp 
will  be  formed.  But  this,  according  to  the  laie  dif- 
coveries,  takes  place  by  reafon  of  the  diffipation  of 
the  charcoal  by  heat,  and  its  union  with  the  dephlo- 
gifticated part  of  the  atmofphere,  which  always  con- 
ftitutes  fixed  air.*  In  this  cafe,  however,  the  damp  *  gee  j 
muft  be  but  of  fhort  continuance,  and  will  foon  be  ;0„y  ami 
diffipated  after  the  charcoal  is  extinguiibed  ;  but  if,  in-  Fixed  AW. 
ftead  of  the  charcoal,  we  fubftitute  a  large  quantity 
of  fermenting  liquor,  from  whence  ihe  fixed  air  is  na- 
turally emitted,  a  damp  will  be  formed  much  more 
difficult  to  be  diffipated  rhan  the  former,  becaufe  it 
renews  itfelf  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  and,  unlefs  there 
is  a  very  cenftant  circulation  of  air,  it  will  be  danger- 
ous to  enter  the  place  where  it  is. 

From  the  laft  example  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the 

manner 
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(  manner  in  which  theft  damps,  confifting  chiefly  of 
'  fixed  air,  arc  formed.  We  know  noi  indeed  thorough- 
ly the  nature  of  fermentation;  but  we  are  affured 
that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an  internal  heat  • 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  raifed  to  the  utmoft  hei  ••fit' 
infomuch  that  large  quantities  of  moift  vegetable  Tub' 
fiances,  packed  together,  will  fometimes  burfl  out  into 
fiamc.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  times  neceilary  for 
the  extrication  of  fixed  air,  that  the  heat  fhould  come 
to  this  extremity.  The  example  of  fermenting  liauors 
mows,  that  in  fome  cafes  a  very  moderate  heat  is  fuf-     vel,  for  gainin 
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With  regard  ro  wh.lt  is   called    the  fin-damp,  tftc    Damp*. 
•  feems  to  be  mere  plain.     In  .he  Phil.    Tranf.  *-— 

rT.  l^>   we  navc   Erte   following  a  t  of  one   of 

this  kind  which  feemed  evidently   to  iflhe    from    tl  • 
earth.     "  This  work  ' 


-  is  upon  a  coal  of  five  yards  in 
tfneknefs;  and   hath  been   begun  upoh  about   fix  or 
fignt  atid  thirty-years  ago.     \v  hen  it  was  firft  found 
it  was  extremely  mil  of  water,  fo  that   it  could  net  be 
wrought  down  lo  the  bottom  o;  the  roal  ;  bur  a  wife     >. 
r  cave,  was  driven  out  of  the  middle  of  it,  upon  a  le- 
,  for  gaining  room  to  work,  and  drawing  down  the 
ficient  for  the  purpofc,  _  Now,  though  the  compari-      fpnng  of  water  that  lies  in  the  coal  to  the  eve  of 
fon  may  feem  fomewhat  inadequate  between  the  folid     pit.     hi  driving  of  which  witchet,  after  they  had  eone 
fubftanceof  the  earth   and  a  fermenting  liquid,  ycc     a  confiderable  way  under  ground,  and  were Teamed  of 
we  know  that  a  gentle  heat  conftanfly  takes  place  in     wind,  the  fire-damps   did  begin  by  little  and  iittleto 

breed,  and  to  appear  in  crevices  and  flits  of  the  coal, 
where  water  had  lain  before  the  opening  of  the  coal' 
with  a  fmall  bluifii  flame,  working  and  moving  conti- 
nually; but  notour  of  its  firft  feat,  unlefs  the  w 
men  held    their  candles  to  it  ;  and   then  being  weak, 
the  blaze  of  the  candle  would  drive  it  with  a°fudi 
fizz  away  to  another  crevice,   where  it  would  foon  i  '- 
ter  appear  blazing  and  moving  as  formerly.  This  v 
the  firft  knowledgeof  it  iu  this  work,  which  the  work- 
men made  but  a  fport  of;  and  fo  partly  neglected,  till 
it  had  gotten  fome  ftrengfh  ;  and  then  upon  a  morning, 
the  firft  collier  that  went  down,  going  forwards  in  the 
witchet  with  his  candle  in  his  hand,  the  damp  pre- 
fently  darted  oat  fo  violently  at  his  candle,  thatitftruck 
the  man  clear  down,  finged  all  his  hair  and  cloths,  and 


fubftances  will  emit  fixed  air  on  being  expofed  to 
heat.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  therefore,  that,  on 
the  large  fcale  of  nature,  the  quantity  of  materials  may 
compenfate  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  heat,  and  thus  oc- 
casion a  conftant  emiliioa  of  fixed  air  ;  which,  though 
flow  in  comparifon  of  what  is  effected  in  our  experi- 
ments by  a  violent  artificial  heat,  may  yst  accumu- 
late in  the  narrow  fpaces  of  mines  in  fach  a  manner 
as  to  be  very  troiblefomc.  In  volcanic  countries, 
where  the  heat  of  the  earth  is  much  greater,  the  emif- 
fion  of  fixed  air  is  in  proportion  ;  and  thus  we  may 
account  for  that  continual  dream  of  it,  which  iffues 
from  the  grotto  del  Cani,  an;!  perhaps  other  phces. 
The  ■■-,  which  are  faid  to  proceed  from  old  lavas, 


can   only    he   accounted  for   by  fuppofing    the    heat,     difabled  him  from  working  for  awhile  aftc 


which  originally  took  place  in  them,  to  be  in  fome 
meafure  renewed  ;  or  that  they  have  been  again,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  difpofed  to  take  fire  as  formerly  : 
but  this  we  offer  merely  as  a  conjecture  ;  there  not 
being  as  yet  diffident  data  to  determine  any  thing  po- 
sitively upon  the  fubject. 

It  may  be  obje&ed  to   the  hypothefis  jult  now  laid 


other  fmall  warnings  it  gave  them,  infomuch  that  they 
refolved  to  employ  a  man  on  pur'pofe  that  was  more  re- 
folute  than  the  reft,  logo  down  a  while  before  them 
every  morning,  to  chafe  it  from  place  to  place,  and  fo 
to  weaken  it.  Kis  ufual  manner  was  to  put  on  the 
word  rags  he  had,  and  to  wet  them  ail  in  water,  and 
when  he  came   within  the  danger  of  it,  then  he  fell 


down,  that,  if  there  is  a  continual  difpofition  in  the  down  groveling  upon  his  belly,  and  fo  went  forward, 
earth  to  produce  fixed  air,  the  whole  fnrface  of  it  muft  holding  in  one  hand  a  long  wand  or  pole,  at  the  head 
pour  out  fach  a  quantity  as  would  deftroy  every  living  whereof  he  tied  candles  burning,  and  readied  them  by 
creature    upon   it.     This   indeed  might   be   granted,      degrees  towards  it ;   then  the  damp  would  fly  at  them, 

and  if  it  miffed  of  putting  them  our,  would  quench  it- 


re  t!ie  fnrface  of  the  earth  quite  bare,  and  deflitiue 
cJ~  vegetation  :  but  we  know  that  fixed  air  is  compofed 
of  the  dephlogifticated  kind  and  phlogifion  ;  and  that 
thefe  two  ingredients,  after  being  once  joined,  may 
be  fcparated  from  each  other,  and  reafltime  their  pro- 
per characters.     There  is  no  abfurdity,  therefore,  in 

pofing  that  the  fixed  air  may  be  continually  de- 
compofed  by  the  vegetables  which  grow  all  over  the 
furface  of  the  earth ;  and  the  atmofphere  not  only 
thus  preferved  from  any  taint  from  it,  but  fupplied 
with  a  quantity  of  pure  dephlogifticated  air,  which 
it  is  certain  that  vegetables  do  emit.  It  is  alfo  cer- 
tain, that  wherever  the  atmofphere  is  differed  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  bare  furface  of  the  ground  for 
fome  time,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  will 
be  produced,  unlefs  there  is  a  conftant  circulation 
of  atmofpherical  air  to  carry  off  the  former  before  it 
has  time  to  produce  anv  fenfible  effect.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  the  damps  in  wells,  cellars,  and  even 
in  the  confined  places  of  old  caftles  and  ruinous  build- 
ings, where  the  air  is  not  in  contact  with  the  furface  of 
the  ground  itfelf,  but  With  mere  heaps  of  rubbiih  and  old 
walls. 

Vol.  V. 


felfwitha  blafl,  and  leave  an  ill-fcented  fmoke  behind. 
Thus  they  dealt  with  it  till  they  hid  wrought  the  coal 
down  to  the  bo:tom,  and  the  water  following;  and  not 
remaining  as  before  in  the  body  of  it,  among  fulphu- 
reous  and  braffy  metal  that  is  in  fome  veins  of  the 
coal,  the  fire-damp  was  not  feen  nor  heard  of  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1675.  which  happened  as  fol- 
loweth. 

"  After  long  working  of  this  (  '.  it  was  found  up- 
on the  riling  grounds  that  there  her  roach-of 
coal  at  the  depth  of  14  yards  n  .  which  proved 
to  be  34  yards  thick,  and  fomething  more  fulpbureons. 
This  encouraged  us  to  fink  in  one  of  the  pits  we  had 
formerly  ufed  on  the  five-yards  coal. — As  we  funk  the 
lower  part  of  it,  we  had  many  appearances  of  the  fire- 
damp in   the  watery  crevices  of  the  rocks  we  funk 

through,  flaming  and   dart:"  -     r    h  fide  of  the 

pit,  and  fhowing  rainbow-like  colours  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  bottom  ;  but  up  .     iiig  up  of 

the  water  with  buckets,  which  ftirred  the  air  inthepit, 
it  would  leave  burning,  till  the  colliers  at  work,  with 
their  breath  and  fweat,  and  the  fmoke  of  their  candles, 
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Damps,  thickened  the  air  in  the  pit,  and  then  it  would  appear 
again;  they  lighted  their  candles  at  it  Sometimes  when 
they  went  out  ;  and  fo  in  this  pit  it  did  no  farther 
harm." 

In  another  pit,  however,  it  foon  appeared,  and  at  laft 
produced  a  molt  terrible  explofion.  This  was  occa- 
sioned by  one  of  the  workmen  going  imprudently  down 
with  a  lighted  candle,  after  a  ceffation  of  work  tor  feme 
days,  and  the  force  exerted  by  it  feemed  equal  to  that 
of  gun-powder. 

The  formation  of  inflammable  air  in  mines  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  vitiation  of  the  atmofphere  ;  for 
there  is  no  natural  procefs  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, by  which  fuch  a  change  could  be  accom- 
plished. In  one  instance,  however,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  a  fire-damp  being  produced,  not  only  with- 
out any  coniiderable  Stagnation  of  atmofpherical  air, 
but  where  there  is  the  beft  circulation  imaginable. 
This  is  in  large  bellows  ufed  in  metallurgic  works, 
which  are  fometimes  burSt  by  an  explolion  ofinrlam 
mable  matter  proceeding  from  the  rancid  matters 
with  which  the  leather  is  greafed.  Dr  Prieftley  has 
Shown,  that  in  flammable  air  is  compo  fed  of  pure  ele- 
mentary fire,  charcoal  or  phlogifton,  and  a  little  wa- 
ter ;  and  that  this  composition  may  take  place  even 
in  vacuo.  All  thefe  materials  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Coal,  a  bituminous  fubftance, 
is  abundantly  able  to  Supply  the  phlogifton  ;  the  na- 
tural moifture  of  the  earth  affords  water,  and  the 
heat,  however  gentle,  which  constantly  exifts  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  may  be  Sufficient  to  produce  a 
quantity  of  inflammable  air,  which  gradually  accumu- 
lating in  thofe  places  where  there  is  not  a  constant 
Stream  of  atmofpherical  air  to  carry  it  off,  will  foon 
produce  the  dreadful  effects  already  mentioned. 

A  much  more  important  consideration  than  the 
formation  of  damps,  however,  is  the  proper  method  of 
avoiding  their  pernicious  effects.  The  inflammabi- 
lity of  one  kind  affords  an  eafy  method  of  preventing 
it  from  accumulating,  viz.  by  Setting  fire  to  it.  This 
may  be  done  with  Safety,  unlefs  it  has  been  Suffered  to 
go  too  far  before  the  experiment  is  made  :  for  the  in- 
flammable air,  being  much  lighter  than  any  other 
kind,  will  naturally  rife  to  the  top  ;  So  that  a  man,  ly- 
ing flat  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plolion, and  holding  up  a  lighted  candle  fixed  upon  a 
pole,  may  at  once  free  the  mine  from  fuch  a  trouble- 
some gueSt.  But  where  it  has  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  too  great  quantity,  So  that  this  method 
cannot  be  ufed,  or  in  the  other  kind,  which  is  not  in- 
flammable, the  method  commonly  practifed  is  to  pro- 
duce  a  constant  circulation  of  air  as  much  as  poflible 
through  all  parts  of  the  mine.  To  procure  this,  they 
make  a  perpendicular  opening  which  they  call  zjloank. 
or  Jhaft,  fo  that  the  mine  may  have  two  or  more 
openings  ;  and  thus  by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  open  atmofphere  and  that  in  the 
mine,  there  is  a  continual  draught  of  air  through 
them  both.  This  current  will  always  be  Stronger  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  external  at- 
mofphere and  that  of  the  mine:  and  likewife  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  two 
Shafts.  But  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is 
variable,  it  happens,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
that  there  is  not  a  fufficient  difference  between  that 


of  the  atmofphere  and  in  the  mine  to  produce  the  ne-     Damfel 
ceSSary  circulation.     This  happens  principally  in  the         H 
Spring  and  autumn  ;  at  which  SeaSons  it  is  neceffary  to     Daiiae. 
light  Sires  in  the  Shafts,  which  are  always  efficacious  for  v 
the  purpole  defired. 

Among  the  other  uSes  to  which  dephlogifticated  air 
might  be  applied,  Mr  Cavallo  reckons  that  of  Securing 
people  from  the  dangerous  effects  of  damps  in  mines, 
and  other  Subterraneous  places.  "  If  a  large  blad- 
der," fays  he,  l(  into  which  a  Solution  of  lime  in  wa- 
ter is  introduced,  be  filled  with  dephlogifticated  air, 
and  a  Small  wooden  or  glaSs  pipe  be  adapted  to  its 
neck,  a  man  may  hold  that  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
may  breathe  the  dephlogiiticated  air  ;  and  thus  equip- 
ped he  may  enter  into  theSe  Subterranean  places, 
amidft  the  various  elaftic  fluids  contained  in  them. 
A  large  bladder  of  dephlogifticated  air  will  Serve 
Sor  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  is  a  length  of 
time  fufficient  for  various  purpefes  ;  befides,  if  longer 
time  is  required  to  be  fpent  in  thefe  places,  a  per- 
fon  may  have  two  or  more  bladders  of  dephlogifticated 
air  along  with  him,  and  may  Shift  as  foon  as  the  air  of 
one  is  contaminated.  Without  the  neceffity  of  any 
more  complicated  apparatus,  the  bladders  full  of  de- 
phlogifticated air  maybe  kept  flopped  by  putting  corks 
into  the  glafs  or  wooden  pipes  that  are  tied  to  their 
necks.     This  air  might  alio  be  ufed  for  diving-bells." 

DAMSEL,  from  the  French  damoifel  or  damoifeau.y 
an  appellation  anciently  given  to  all  young  people  of 
either  fex,  that  were  of  noble  or  genteel  extraction,  as 
the  tons  and  daughters  ofprinces,  knights,  and  barons  : 
thus  we  read  of  Damfel  Pepin,  Damfel  Louis  le  Gros, 
Damfel  Richard  prince  of  Wales. 

From  the  fons  of  kings  this  appellation  fir  St  paffed 
to  thofe  of  great  lords  and  barons,  and  at  length  to 
thefe  of  gentlemen  who  were  not  yet  knights. 

At  prefent  damfel  is  applied  to  all  maids  or  girls  not 
yet  married,  provided  they  be  not  of  the  vulgar. 

DAN,  or  Jor-pan,  which  laft  literally  denotes  "  the 
river  Dan  ;"  fo  named  from  the  people  where  it  has 
its  Source,  which  is  a  lake  called  Phiala,  from  its  round 
figure,  to  the  north  of  its  apparent  rifing  from  the 
mountain  Panium  or  Paneum,  as, \\  as  difcovered  by 
Philip,  Tetrarch  of  Trachonites  ;  for  on  throwing  light 
bodies  into  the  Phiala,  he  found  them  to  emerge  again 
at  Paneum  (Jofephus).  From  Paneum  it  runs  in  a 
direct  courfe  to  a  lake  called  Samachonites  ,-  as  far  as 
which  it  is  called  Jordan  the  Lefs ;  and  thence  to  the 
lake  Genefareth,  or  of  Tiberias,  where  it  comes  in- 
creased by  the  lake  Samachonitis  and  its  Springs,  and 
is  called  the  Greater  Jordan;  continuing  its  direct 
courSe  Southwards,  till  it  Sails  into  the  ASphaltites. 

Dan  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  to  the  weSt  of  the  Source 
of  the  Jordan  ;  formerly  called  Lais  (Jofhua,  Judges, 
JoSephus).  This  was  the  north,  as  Beerfheba  was  the 
South,  boundary  of  the  Ifraelites  ;  as  appears  from  the 
common  exprefiion  in  Scripture,  from  Dan  to  Beerjhe- 
ba.  At  Dan  Jeroboam  erected  one  of  the  golden 
calves  (1  Kings  xii.). 

Dan,  the  tribe,  extended  itfelf  weft  ward  of  Judah, 
and  was  terminated  by  Azotus  and  Dora  on  the  Medi- 
terranean (Jofephus). 

DANAE,  in  antiquity,  a  coin  Somewhat  more  than 
an  obolus,  ufed  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead, 
to  pay  their  paffage  over  the  river  Acheron. 

Danae,; 


panae 

I 

Danaus. 
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Danae,  in  fabulous  hiiicry,  was  the  daughter  of  A-     nor  kino-  of  Aro™      r 
crir„,s  kiag  of  Argos,  ,*  Eu$ice.    She  £  connaod    S^M&K,  $g2S?X>'*  "" 


faved  by  fome  fifhermen,  and  carried  to  Polydecies 
king  of  the  place,  whofe  brother,  called  Ditfys,  '  edu- 
cated the  child  called  Perfeus,  and  tenderly  treated  the 
mother.  _  Polydecies  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  but  as  he 
was  afraid  of  her  fon,  he  fent  him  to  conquer  the 
Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wifhed  Medufa's'head  to 
adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going  to  celebrate 
with  Hippodamia  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus.  When 
Perfeus  had  victoriously  finilhed  his  expedition,  he  re- 
tired to  Argos  with  Danae  to  the  houfe  of  Acrifms, 
whom  he  inadvertently  killed.  Some  fuppofe  that  it 
wTas  Proems  the  brother   of  Acrifms   who  introduced 

himfelf  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower  ;  and  inftead  of     death  he  was  honoured  with  afpkndid  monument  in 
a  golden  mower,  it  was  maintained   that  the  keepers     the  town  of  Argos,  which    Mill  exiited  intheaoeof 
of  Danae  were  bribed,  by  the  gold  of  her  fedueer. 
Virgil  mentions  that  Danae  came  to  Italy  with  fome 

fugitives  of  Argos,  and  (hat  ihe  founded  a  city  called     Ters  with  the  fons  of  his  brother,  a  connection  which 
Ardca.  the  deemed  unlawful  and  impious. 

DANAIDES  (fab.  hift.),  the  fifty  daughters  of  Da-  DANCE,  or  Dancing,  as  at  prefent  practifed  mar 

nans  king  of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  iEgyptus  came  be  defined,  "  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  bod/,  ad- 
from  Egypt  with  his  fifty  ions,  they  were  promifed  in  juried  by  art  to  the  meafures  or  tune  of  inflruments 
marriage  to  their  coufnis  ;  and  before  the  celebration  of  or  of  the  voice." — But,  according  to  what  fome 
their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who  had  been  informed  by  an  reckon  more  agreeable  to  the  true  genius  of  the 
oracle  that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  art,  dancing  is  "  the  art  of  expreffing  the  fentimenta 
his  fons-in-law,  made  his  daughters  folemnly  promife  of  the  mind,  or  the  paffions,  by  meafured  flees  or 
that  they  would- deflroy  their  hufbands.  They  were  bounds  that  are  made  in  cadence  by  regulated  motions 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  father  ;  and  all  except  of  the  body,  and  by  graceful  gel'mres";  all  performed 
Hypermneitra  ftained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of     to  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments  or  of  the  voice." 

There  is  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  practice 
of  dancing  among  mankind.  It  is  found  to  exiff. 
among  all  nations  whatever,  even  the  molt  rude  and 
barbarous;  and,  indeed,  however  much  the  affiftance 
of  art  may  be  neceffary  to  make  any  one  perfect  in  the 


tus  to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kindlyTe- 
ceived  by  their  uncle  ;  who  either  apprehenfive  of  their 
number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle,  which  threatened  his 
rum  by  one  of  his  fons-in-law,  caufed  his  daughters  to 
whom  tney  were  promifed  in  maruage,  to  murder  them 
the  nrft  night  of  their  nuptials.  His  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted. Hypermneitra  alone  fpared  the  life  of  Lynceus: 
(See  Danaides).  Danaus  at  firft  perfecuted  Lynceus 
with  unremitted  fuij  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled 
to  him,  and  he  acknowledged  him  for  hisfon-in-law  and 
fucceflbr  after  a  reign  of  50  years.  Pie  began  his  reign 
about  1586  years   before  the  Chriftian  era  ;  and  after 

ent 

Paufamas.    According  to  itfchylus,  Danaus  left  E- 
nor  to  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  his   daugh- 
ter, 


their  coufms  the  firft  night  of  their  nuptials;  and  as 
a  pledge  of  their  obedience  to  their  father's  injunc- 
tions, they  prefented  him  each  with  the  head  of  the 
murdered  fons  of  iEgyptus.  Hypermneitra  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  her  father,  and  anfwer  for  her 

diibbediencein  fiifferingherhnfbandLynceustoefcape;      practice,  the  foundation  muff,  certainly  lie  in  the  me- 
but  the  unanimous   voice  of  the  people    declared  her     chanifm  of  the  human  body  itfelf. 


innocent,  and  me  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddefs  of 
Perfuafion.  The  lifters  were  purified  of  this  murder 
by  Mercury  and  Minerva  by  order  of  Jupiter  ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they  were 
condemned  to  fevere  punifhment  in  hell,  and  were 
compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  veffel  full  of  holes,  fo  that 
the  water  ran  out  as  foon  as  poured  into  it  ;  and 
therefore  their  labour  was  infinite,  and  their  punifliment 
eternal.  The  heads  of  the  fons  of  Egyptus  were  bu- 
ried at  Argos  ;  but  their  bodies  were  left  at  Lerna, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

DANAUS  (fab.  hift.),  afon  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe, 
who  after  his  father  death  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
brother  iEgyp'us  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Some  time 
after,  a  difference  arofe  between  the  brothers,  and  Da- 
naus fet  fail  with  his  fifty  daughters  in  queft  of  afet- 
tlement.  He  vilited  Rhodes,  where  he  confecrated  a 
ftatue  to  Minerva,  and  arrived  fafe  on  the  coaft  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  Gela- 


The  connection  that  there  is  between  certain  founds 
and  thofe  motions  of  the  human  body  called  dancing, 
hath  feldom  or  never  been  inquired  into  by  philofo- 
phers,  though  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  fpeeulation. 
The  power  of  certain  founds  not  only  over  the  human 
fpecies,  but  even  over  the  inanimate  creation,  is  indeed 
very  furprifing.  It  is  well  known,  that  ihe  molt  folid 
walls,  nay  the  ground  itfelf,  will  be  found  to  make  at 
fome  particular  notes  in  mufic.  This  ftrongly  indi- 
cates the  prefence  of  fome  univerfally  diffiifed  and  ex- 
ceedingly elaftic  fluid,  which  is  thrown  into  vibrations 
by  the  concuffions  of  the  atmofphcre  upon  it,  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  founding  body. — If  thtfe  con- 
cuffions are  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  the  large  quantity  of 
elaftic  fluid  vibrate  that  is  difperfed  through  a  ftone 
wall  or  a  considerable  portion  of  earth,  it  is  no  won- 
der they  fhould  have  the  fame  effect  upon  that  invifiblc 
and  exceedingly  fubtile  matter  that  pervades  and  feenis 
to  refide  in  our  nerves. 
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Dance.  Some  there  are  that  have  their  nerves  conftructed 
in  Inch  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
founds  which  affect  others,  and  fonie  fcarce  with  any, 
while  others  have  fuch  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  in 
this  cafe,  that  they  cannot,  without  thegreateft  diiii- 
culty,  lit  or  Hand  ftiil  when  they  hear  a  favourite  piece 
of  mufic  played , 

It  is  conjectured  by  very  eminent  philofophers,  that 
all  the  fenfations  and  paihons  tow  inch  we  are  (abject 
do  immediately  depend  upon  the  vibrations  excite;;  in 
the  nervaus  fluid  abovqmentioned.  Hence,  mnlical 
founds  have  thegreateft  poweroyer  ihofepcople  who  are 
of  a  delicate  feniible  frame, and  who  have  itrongpaffions. 
If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  palfion  in  the  hu- 
man nature  immediately  depends  upon  a  certain  affect- 
lion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  z  certain  motion  or  vi- 
bration in  the  nervous  fluid;  we  flialj  immediately  fee 
.the  origin  of  the  different  dances  among  different  na- 
tions. One  kind  of  vibration,  for  inllance,  raifes  t lie 
paffions  of  anger,  pride,  &c.  which  are  indifpenfably 
neceffary  in  wavlike  nations.  The  founds,  for  fuch 
there  are,  capable  of  exciting  a  ftrailar  vibration,  would 
naturally  conltitute  the  martial  mufic  among  fuch  na- 
tons,  and  dances  conformable  to  it  would  be  inftitu- 
ted.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  particularly  among" 
barbarous  nations,  as  we  fnallprefently  have  occaiion 
to  remark.  Other  vibrations  of  the  nervous  fluid 
produce  the  pa  (lions  of  joy,  love,  &c. ;  and  founds 
capable  of  exciting  thefe  particular  vibrations  will 
immediately  be  formed  into  mufic  for  dances  of  ano- 
ther kind. 

As  barbarous  people  are  obferved  to  have  the  ftr  rig- 
eft  paffions,  fo  they  are  alfo  obferved  to  be  the  o 
eaiily  affected  by  founds  and  the  moft  addicted  to  dai  - 
cing.  Sounds  to  us  the  moft  difagreeablc,  the  drum- 
ming with  flicks  upon  an  empty  calk,  or  the  noife  n 
by  blowing  into  reeds  incapable  of  yielding  one  muli- 
cal  note  tolerable  tons,  is  agreeable  mu  lie  to  them. 
Much  more  are  they  affected  by  the  found  of  in  lini- 
ments which  have  any  thing  agreeable  in  them.  Mr 
Gallini  informs  us,  that  "  The  fpirit  of  dancing  pre- 
vails almoft  beyond  imagination  among  both  men 
women  in  moft  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  even  more  than 
inflinct,  it  is  a  rage,  in  fome  countries  in  that  part  of 
the  globe. — Upon  the  gold  coaft  efpecially,  the  inha- 
bitants are  fo  piflionately  fond  of  it,  that  in  the  midft 
of  their  bardeft  labour,  if  they  hear  a  perfon  ling,  or 
anymufical  in  ft  nuneni  played,  they  cannot  refrain  from 
dancing, — There  are  even  well  attefted  ftpries  of  fome 
negroes  flinging  thtmfelves  at  the  feet  of  an  European 
playing  on  a  fiddle,  intreating  him  to  defift,  iinlefs  lie 
had  a  mind  to  tire  them  to  death  ;  it  being  impoffible 
for  them  to  ceafe  dancing  while  he  continued  playing." 
— The  fame  thing  is  found  to  take  place  in  America, 
■  though,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  are  found 
to  be  of  a  more  fierce  and  barbarous  nature  than  the 
African  nations,  rheir  dances  are  ftill  more  uncouth 
and  barbarous  than  thofe  of  the  negroes.  In  Mexi- 
co, fays  Gallini,  they  have  alfo  their  dances  and  mu- 
fic, but  in  the  moft  uncouth  and  barbarous  ftyle.  For 
their  fyra phony  they  have  wooden  drums,  fomething 
in  form  of  a  kettle-drum,  with  a  kind  of  pipe  or  fla- 
gellet,  made  of  a  hollow  cane  or  reed,  but  very  gra- 
ting to  an  European  ear.  It  is  obferved  they  love  eyery 
thing  that  makes -a  noife,  how  difagreeablc  foevcr  the 


found  is.  They  will  alfo  hum  over  fomething  like  a  Dance. 
tune  when  they  dance  30  or  40  in  a  circle,  ftretching  ' 
out  their  hands,  and  laying  them  on  each  others  ihoul- 
ders.  They  (tamp  and  jump,  and  ufe  the  moft  antic 
geilures  for  levcral  hours,  till  they  are  heartily  weary. 
And  one  or  two  of  the  company  fome  times  itep  out 
of  the  ring  to  make  {'port  for  the  rell,  by  fhowing  teats 
of  activity,  throwing  their  lances  up  into  the  air, 
catching  then;  again,  bending  backwards,  and  ipring- 
iiig  forwards  with  great,  agility." 

The  origin  of  dan  ing  among  the  Greeks  was  moft 
certainly  the  fame  as  among  all  other  nations  ;  but  as 
they  proceeded  a  certain  length  in  civilization,  their 
dances  were  of  confequence  more  regular  and  agree- 
able than  thole  of  the  more  barbarous  nations,  'ihey 
reduced  dancing  into  a  kind  of  regular  fyftem  ;  and  had 
dances  proper  tor  exciting,  by  means  or  the  fympathy 
abovementioned,  any  paihon  whatever  in  the  minds  of 
the  beholders.  In  this  way  they  are  faid  to  have  pro- 
ceeded very  great  lengths,  tons  ahfolutely  incredible. 
At  Athens,  it  is  faid,  that  the  dance  ot  the  Eumeni- 
des  or  Furies  on  the  theatre  had  fo  expreffive  a'cha- 
racter  as  toftrike  the  fpeciators  with  irrefiftibJe terror  : 
men  grown  old  in  the  profcilion  of  arms  trembled  ; 
the  multitude  ran  out  ;  women  With  child  mifcarriedj 
people  imagined  they  law  in  earned  thofe  terrible  dei- 
ties commiflioned  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven  to  pur- 
fue  and  ptir.illi  crimes  upon   earth. 

The  Greeks  had  martial  dances,  w;hich  they  reckoned 
to  be  very  ufeful  for  keeping  up  the  warlike  fpirit  of 
their  youth  ;  but  the  Romans,  though  equally  warlike 
with  the  Greeks,  never  had  any  thing  of  the  kind. — 
This  probably  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  that  roman- 
tic turn  for  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  remarkable.  The 
Romans  had  no  heroes  among  them,  fuch  as  Heresies, 
illes,  or  Ajax  ;  no;  dots  the  whole  Roman  hiiiory 
ftirnifh  an  example  of  a  general  that  made  war  after  the 
manner  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Though  their  foldiers 
were  as  valiant  as  ever  the  Greeks  could  pretend  to  be, 
object  with  them  was  the  honour  of -the  republic, 
and  not  their  own  perfpnal  praife.  Hence  there  was 
iefsfury,  and  much  more  cool  deliberate  valour,  exerci- 
fed  by  the  Romans,  than  any  other  nation  whatever. 
The  paffions  of  pride,  refentment,  obftinacy,  See.  were 
excited  in  them,  not  by  the  mechanical  means  of  mufic 
and  dancing,  but  by  being  taught  that  it  was  their 
chief  honour  to  tight  for  the  republic. --It  does  not  how- 
ever appear,  that  the  Romans  were  at  all  lefs  capable 
of  being  affected  in  this  mechanical  manner  than  the 
Greeks.  When  dancing,  was  once  introduced,  it  had 
the  very  fame  effects  at  Rome  as  at  Athens. 

Among  the  Jews,  dancing  feems  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  worfhip  on  fome  occafions,  as  we 
learn  from  fome  paffages  in  the  Pfalms,  though  we  do 
not  find  cither  that  or  tinging  pofitively  enjoined  as  a 
divine  precept. — In  the  Chriftian  churches  mentioned 
in  the  New  Teflament,  there  is  no  account  of  dancing- 
being  introduced  as  an  act  of  worfhip,  though  it  iscer- 
tain  that  it  was  ufed  as  fuch  in  after  ages.  Mr  Gal- 
lini tells  us,  that  "  at  Limoges,  not  long  ago,  the 
people  ufed  to  dance  the  round  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  which  is  under  the  invocation  of  their  patron 
faint ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm,  inftead  of  the 
Cloria  Patri,  they  fung  as  follows  :  St  Marcel,  pray 
for  us,  and  we  will  da?ice  in  bouour  of  you." — Though. 
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dancing  would  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  higheft  dc 
■  gree  of  profanation  in  a  religious  affembly,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  dancing,  confidered  as  an  cxpreikon  of 
joy,  is  no  more  a  profanation  than  finging,  or  than 
iirnpie  fpeaking;  nor  can  it  be  thought  in  the  leaft 
more  abfurd,  that  a  Chrifiian  fhouid  dance  for  joy  that 
jefus  Child  is  rifen  from  the  dead,  than  that  David  dan- 
ced before  the  ark  when  it  was  returned  to  him  after  a 
long  abfence. 

Plato  reduces  the  dances  of  the  ancients  to  three 
eights,  i.  The  military  dances,  which  tended  to  make 
the  body  robud,  active,  and  weli-difpoied  for  all  the 
exercifesof  war.  2.  The  domedic  dances,  which  had 
for  their  object  an  agreeable  and  innocent  relaxation 
and  amufement.  3.  The  mediatorial  dances,  which 
were  in  ufe  in  expiations  and  facrifiees. — Of  1  . 
dances  there  were  two  forts  :  the gy?nnopedique  dance, 
or  the  dance  of  children  ;  and  the  enoplian,  or  a:: 
dance.  The  Spartans  had  invented  the  firfl  for  an 
early  excitation  of  the  courage-of  their  children,  and 
to  lead  them  on  infenfibly  to  the  exercife  of  the  armed 
dance.  This  childrens  dance  ufed  to  be  executed  ia 
the  public  place.  It  was  compofed  of  two  ciioirs:  the 
one  of  gro  ..  n  men,  the  other  of  children  ;  whence,  be- 
ing chiefly  Gefigncd  for  the  letter,  it  took  its  name. 
They  were  bun  of  them  in  a  date  of  it  .  The 
choir  of  the  children  regulated  their  motions  by  tli  : 
of  the  men,  and  all  danced  a:  the  fame  time,  . 

the  poems  or    Thales,  Alcrnan,  and  Dionyfodotus 

The  enoplian  at  pyrrhic  was  danced   by    young  men 
armed  c<ip-a-pee,  who   executed,  to  the  found  of  the 
flute,  all  the  proper  movements  either  for  attack 
for  defence.     It  was  compofed  of  four   parts. — The 
firfl,  iht  f-cJip.  i  gv  fuaviv.i;  which  confided  in  a  1 
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overtaking  a  flying  enemy,  cr  for  getth  »  away  from 
him  when  an  overmatch. — The  fecond  part  was  the 
xiphifm;  this  was  a  kind  of  mock-fight,  in  which  the 
dancers  imitated  all  the  motions  of  cere  its;  aim- 
ingadroke,  darting  a  javelin,  ordexteroufly  dodging, 
parrying,  or  avoiding  a  blow  or  thrud.  The  third 
part,  called  the  komos,  confided  in  very  hi  ;h  1c  ips  or 
vaultings,  which  the  dancers' frequently  r<  :  .  for 
the  better  ufiug  themfelvCs  occ;  to  leap  over  a 

ditch,  or  fpring  over  a  wall.  The  tetracomos  was  the 
fourth  and  tall  part:  this  was  a  fquare  figure,  execu- 
ted by  flow  and  majeftic  movements;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  was  every  where  executed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Of  ail  the  Greeks,  theSpartans  weretbofewho  mod 
cultivated  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Athenseus  relates,  that 
they  had  a  law  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  exercife 
their  children  at  it  from  the  age  of  five  years.  This 
warlike  people  conftantly  retained  the  cudom  of  accom- 
panying their  dances  with  hymns  and  fongs.  The 
following  was  fung  for  the  dance  called  trichoria,  faid 
to  be  indituted  by  lycnrgus,  and  which  had  its  name 
from  its  being  compofed  of  three  choirs,  one  of 
children,  another  of  young  men,  and  the  third  of  old. 
The  old  men  opened  the  dance,  faying,  <c  In  time  pad 
we  were  valiant."  The  young  men  anfwered,  "  We 
are  fo  at  p.  efenr,"  "  We  ftiall  be  dill  more  fo  when 
our  time  comes/'  replied  the  chorus  of  children.  The 
Spartans  never  danced  but  with  real  arms.  In  procefs 
ef  time,  however,  other  nations  came  to  ufe  only  wea- 
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pons  of  wood  on  fueh  occafttms.  ,  itwaSonfyfo    »*<*. 

late  as  the  days  of  Athenseus,  who  lived  111  the  fecond  ' * — 

century,  that  die  dancers  of  the  Pyrrhic,  inftead  of 
arm?,  carried  only  iiafks,  ivy-bemnd  Wands  (thyrfue) 
or  reeds.  But,  even  in  Ariftotle's  days,  they  had  be- 
gun to  ufe  rhyrfufesmftead  of  pikes,  and  lighted  torches 
in  lieu  of  javelins  and  Iwords.  V.  ith  Uielc  torches  they 
executed  a  dance  called  the  conflagration  of  the 

Of  the  dances  for  amufement  and  recreation, 
were  but  firaply  gambols,  oriportive  ex"ercifes,  \  h 
had  no  character  ofimitation,  and  of  which  ibegrcaicr 
partexid  to  thisday.     The  others  were  more  complex 
more  agreeable,  figured,  and  were  always  accompanied 
with  finging.     Among  the  fird  or  fimpie  ones  Was  the 
afcolhefmus i   whichconfi    cd  in jui  ping,  with  < 
only,  on  bladders  filled  with  air  or  with  wine,  and:, 

tlfidc  with  oil.      Phc  dyx  nCcj 

■    itii  both' feet clofe.      1  s  \  .'.     . :U; 

in  England   the     :  ■  .        .—  i  1    [he  feconc    ki  s 

ihts:it-e-prefst  of  which  there  is  a  deferi 

in  Lotiginus,  andtheloni    t  dances:   tl  .  in  tl 

of  their   inftitution,  had  nothing  but   wha 
was  decent;     .  .      ielt;  bt    .  in  time,  thei    tncremt 
came  to  Le  raved,  as  to  be  employed  in  expref- 

ui  Jung  but  voluptuoufnefs,   and  i^:;  the  grci  ... 
■  )'• 

b  s  there  were  no  fedivals- nor  re ]> 
•nlemblies  but  what  were  accon  anied  \\  ith  iongs 
ai  i  nces.  It  v/as  not  held  poffible  to  celebrate  any 
ii  .  7,  or  to  be  initiated,  without  the  intervemioi  >  1 
thefe  tv.  o  arts.  In  fhort,  they  were  looked  1  pen  to  be 
fo  eflential  in  theie  kinds  oi  ceiemonies,  that  tc  t:;prefs 
the  crime  of  inch  as  were  guilty  of  revealin  .  the  facred 
myfieries,  the     employed  the  v  _...- ,  ■'•  tc  b<  .  .  t 

of  the  dance."  The  1  ft  ancient  wi  thefe  religious 
dances  is  the  Bacchic  ;  w  liich  v.  ss  m  :  onl  c<  ufeci  attd 
to  Bacchus,  but  to  all  the  deities  whole  fedival  was  ce- 
lebrated with  a  kind  ofeuthufiafm.  The  mod  grave 
and  majeftic  was  the  hypon  .  tic:  it  was  executed  to 
the  lyre,  and  accon  panted  with  the  voice.— At  his  re- 
turn from  Crete.  Thefcus  indituteda  dance  at  which 
rlf  afflfi  1 1  head  of  a  ]  ?rou§  End  fpleu- 
- .   _      ...  round  the  .  •  .    _       ".'  .     The 

c  e  w  as  c  .    .      :  , .  .        . 

,  andt]  .     In  thei     .  te  move- 

men  iwerefrt  1  the  right  to  the  left ;  in  the  antidro- 
he  left  to  the  right.  In  the  ftationary,  they 
danced  ..  .  :he  altar  ;  fo  that  the  flationary  did  not 
mean  an  abfolnte  paufe  or  red,  but  only  a  more  flow 
or  grave  ru<  -  arch  is       .     ided     that  in 

this  dance  there  is  a  prof  and  mydery.  He  thinks,  thai 
by  the  ftrophe,  isindicated  the  motion  of  the  world  from 
eaft  -o  we. I ;  By  the  a'ntiftrophe,  the  motion  of  the  pla- 
nets from  the  wed  to  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the  dationary, 
the  f]  ability  of  the  earth.  To  this  dance  Thefcus  gave 
the  name  of  geranoj,  or  '*  the  crane  ;"  becaufe  the  fi- 
p-ureswhich  charafterifed  it  bore  arefemblar.ee  to  thofe 
defcribed  by  cranes  in  their  flight. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  practice  of  dancing  as  an 
art,  there  are  few  directions  that  can  be  of  muchfervice. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr  Gallini's  defcrip- 
tion  cf  the  feveral  fteps  or  movements. 

"  The  dancing  (fays  he)  is  generally  on  a  theatre, 
or  in  a  faloon  or  room.  At  the  theatre  tliereare  four 
parts  to  be  confidered.     1.  The  neared  front  to  the 

fpeclators. 
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Dance,     Spectators.    2.  and  3.  The  two  fides  or  wings, 
furthefl  front  from  tbe'Specrators. 

"  In  a  faloon  or  room,  the  place  in  which  are  the- 
fpectators  decides  the  appellation  respectively  to  them 
of  right  and  left.-     The  dancer  lhould  place  himSelf  in 
as  advantageous  a  point  of  view  to  them  as  poffible. 

"  In  the  dance  itfelf,  there  are  to  be  distinguished, 
the  attitude  of  the  body,  the  figure,  the  petitions,  the 
bends,  the  riSmgs  or  leaps,  the  Steps,  the  cabriole,  the 
fallings,  the  Aides,  the  turns  of  die  body,  the  cadences. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  body  requires  the  representing 
one's  felf  in  the  moft  graceful  manner  to  the  company. 

"  The  figure  is  to  follow  the  trade  prefcribed  to  the 
Steps  in  the  dance. 

"  The  pofttiou  is  that  of  the  varied  attitudes,  which 
mufl  be  at  once  Striking  and  eafy,  as  alfo  of  the  differ- 
ent exertions  of  the  legs  and  feet  in  dancing. 

"  The  bends  arc  inSlexionsqf  the  knees,  of  the  body, 
of  the  head,  or  the  arms. 

"  The  rijlngs  are  the  contrail  to  the  bends,  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  knee.  One  of  thefe  two  motions  necef- 
farily  precedes  theother. 

"  'Thcftep  is  the  motion  by  the  foot  or  feet  from 
one  place  to  another. 

"  The  leap  is  executed  by  fpringing  Lip  into  the  air ; 
it  begins  with  a  bend,  and  proceeds  with  a  quick  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  legs,  fo  that  both  feet  quit  the  ground. 

"  The  cabriole  is  the  eroding,  or  cutting  of  capers, 
during  the  leap,  before  the  return  of  the  feet  to  the 
ground. 

"  The  falling  is  the  return  of  the  feet  to  the  ground, 
by  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  body. 

IC  The  flide  is  the  action  of  moving  the  foot  along 
the  ground  without  quitting  it. 

li  The  turn  is  the  motion  of  the  body  towards  either 
fide,  or  quite  round. 

"  The  cade/ice  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
meafures,  and  of  the  times  of  movement  the  moft 
marked  in  the  mufic. 

'■'  The  track  is  the  line  marked  by  the  dance:  it 
may  be  either  flraight  or  curve,  and  is  fufceptible  of  all 
the  inflexions  correspondent  to  the  various  defigns  of 

the  compofer There    are   the  right,  the  diametral 

line,  the  circular  line,  and  the  oblique  line.  The  right 
line  is  that  which  goeslcngthwife,  reckoning  from  one 
end  of  the  room  towards  theother.  The  diametral  line 
is  acrofs  the  room,  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  The 
circular  line  is  waving,  or  undulatory,  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  oblique  lineproceeds  obliquely  from 
one  quarter  of  the  room  towards  another — Each  of 
■thefe  lines  may  directly  or  feparately  form  the  dancer's 
track,  diveriified'with  fteps  and  positions. 

"  The  regular  figure  is  when  two  or  more  dancers 
move  in  contrary  directions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  when 
one  moves  towards  the  right,  the  other  moves  to  the 
left. — The  irregular  line  is  when  the  couples  figuring 
together  are  both  on  the  fame  fide. 

"  Commonly  the  man  gives  the  right  hand  to  the 
lady  in  the  beginnniug  or  ending  of  the  dance,  as  we 
fee  in  the  vzinuet,  louvre,  &c. 

'<  When  a  greater  number  of  dancers  figure  together, 
they  are  to  execute  the  figure  agreeably  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  dance,  with  Special  attention  to  keep  an 
eye  conftantly  on  the  partner. — When,  in  any  given 
iance,  the  dancers  have  danced  for  Some  time  in  the 


Same  place,  the  track  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  the     Dance, 
conductor  of  the  ft  eps,  but  not  of  the  figure;  but  when  "* — ^— 
the  dance    continues,  without  being  confined   to  the 
fame  place,  then  the  track  mult  be  confidered  as  the 
conductor  both  of  the  fteps  and  oS  the  figure. 

I  <  Now,  to  obServc  the  figure,  the  dancer  muft  have 
placed  himielf  at  the  beginning  of  the  tract  upon 
which  he  is  to  dance,  and  comprehend  the  figure  beiore 
he  himielf  begins  it.  He  is  to  remark  and  conceive 
whether  the  figure  is  right,  diametral,  circular,  or  ob- 
lique ;  if  it  is  progrefiive  or  retrogrefuve,  or  towards 
the  right  or  left.  He  fhould  have  the  air  played  or 
Sung  to  him,  to  understand  the  movement. — Vv  here  the 
tracks  crofs  one  another,  the  Steps  of  each  of  the  couples- 
muit  leave  a  Sufficient  distance  between  them  not  to 
con  i  ufe  the  figure. 

"  There  are  commonly  reckoned  ten  kinds  of  posi- 
tions, which  aredivided  into  true  zi\c\  falfe,  five  each. — 
There  are  three  principal  parts  of  the  foot  to  be  obser- 
ved;  the  tots,  the  heel,  and  the  ancle. 

"  The  true  positions  are  when  the  two  feet  are  in  a 
certain  uniform  regularity,  the  toes  turned  equally  out- 
wards  The  falfe  are  divided  into  regular  and  irregu- 
lar. They  differ  from  the  ti  tie,  in  that  the  toes  are  either 
both  turned  inwards;  or  if  the  toes  of  one  foot  arc 
turned  outwards,   the  others  arc  turned  inward. 

II  In  the  firft  of  the  true  pofitions,  the  heels  of  the 
two  feet  are  clofe  together,  fo  that  they  touch  ;  the 
toes  being  turned  out.  In  the  Second,  the  two  feet  are 
open  in  the  fame  line,  fo  that  the  diftancc  between  the 
two  heels  is  precifely  the  length  of  one  foot.  In  the 
third,  the  heel  of  one  foot  is  brought  to  the  ancle 
of  the  other,  or  Seems  to  lock  in  with  it.  In  the-  fourth, 
the  two  feet  are  the  one  before  the  other  a  foot's  length, 
distance  between  the  two  heels,  which  are  on  the  fame 
line.  In  the  fifth,  the  two  feet  are  acrofs,  the  one 
before  the  other  ;  fo  that  the  heel  of  one  foot  is  direct- 
ly oppofite  to  the  toes  of  the  oilier. 

"■  in  the  firft  of  the  falfe  pofitions,  the  toes  of  both 
feet  are  turned  inwards,  fo  that  they  touch,  the  heels 
being  open.  The  Second  is,  when  the  feet  are  afunder 
at  a  Soot's  distance  between  the  toes  of  each,  which  arc 
turned  inward,  the  heels  being  on  a  line.  The  third 
is,  when  the  toes  of  one  foot  are  turned  outwards,  the 
other  inwards,  So  that  the  two  feet  form  a  parallel. 
The  fourth  is,  when  the  toes  of  the  two  feet  are  turn- 
ed inwards  :  but  the  toes  of  one  foot  are  brought  nearer 
the  ancle  of  the  other.  The  fifth  is,  when  the  toes  of 
the  two  feet  are  turned  inwards,  but  the  heel  of  one 
foot  is  oppofite  to  the  toes  of  the  other. 

"  There  are  mixed  pofitions,  compofed  of  the  truo 
and  falfe  in  combination  ;  which  admit  of  fuch  an  infi- 
nite variety,  and  are  in  their  nature  fo  imfuSceptible 
of  defcription  by  words,  that  it  is  only  the  fight  of  the 
performance  that  can  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  them. 

"  Of  the  bends  of  the  knee  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the 
one  fimple,  the  oxher  forced.  The  Simple  bend  is  an  in- 
flexion oS  the  knees  without  moving  the  heel,  and  is  ex- 
ecuted with  the  foot  flat  to  the  ground.  The  forced 
bend  is  made  on  the  toes  with  more  force  and  lower. 

"  Much  is  to  be  obferved  on  the  head  of  fteps.  Firft, 
not  to  make  any  movement  before  having  put  the  body 
in  an  upright  pofture,  firm  on  the  haunches. 

"  Begin  with  the  inflexion  of  the  knee  and  thigh; 
advance  one  leg  foremoSt ;  with  the  whole  foot  on  the 
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Dane.       ground,  laying  tne  ftrefs  of  the  body  on  the  advanced  inentary  indication  of  the  art ;  and  an  explanation,  fuch 

lC5'*  t-u               r           i.     i     •      ,      «.      ,       ,  asit  is,  of  fome  of  the  technical  terms  of  it." 

<*  There  are  fome  who  begm  the  ftep  by  the  point  Stage-D^cES.     Tne  Greeks  were  the  firft  who  u- 

of  the  toes  j  but  that  has  an  air  of  theatrical  arfecta-  nited  the  dance  to  their  tragedies  and  comedies  ■  not 

tion.     Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  a  graceful  eafe  indeed  as  making  part  of  thofe  fpectaclcs    but-  m't 

and  dignity  of  flep.     The  quantity  of  Heps  ufed  in  as  an  acceiiary. 
dancing  are  almoft  innumerable  ;  they  are  neverthelefs 


icrely 


The  Romans,  .as  ufual,    copied  after  the  Greeks; 
reducible  under  five  denominations,  which  may  ferve     but  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  they  left  their  infiruftors 

far  behind  them.     Two  very  extraordinary  men  mad- 


well  enough 


to 


give  a  general  idea  of  the  different 


movements  that  may  be  made  by  the  leg,  viz.  the  di- 
rect flep,  the  open  ilep,  the  circular  flep,  the  twilled 
ftep,  and  the  cut  Ilep. 

"  The  dirett  ilep  is  when  the  foot  goes  upon  a  right 
line,  either  forwards  or  backwards. 

u  The  open  flep  is  when  the  legs  open.  Of  this  ilep 
there  are  three  kinds :  one  when  they  open  outwards ; 
another,  when,  defcribing  a  kind  of  circle,  they  form 
an  in-knee'd  figure;  a  third,  when  they  open  fide- 
ways  ;  this  is  a  fort  of  right  flep,  becaufe  the  figure  is 
in  a  right  line. 

i(  The  round  flep,  is  when  the  foot,  in  its  mo- 
tion, makes  a  circular  figure,  either  inwards  or  out- 
wards. 

"  The  tvj'iftcd  ilep,  or  pis  tortille,  is  when  the  foot 
in  its  motion  turns  in  and  oat.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  this  flep  ;  one  forwards,  another  backwards,  the 
third  fidelong. 

11  The  cy.t  ilep  is  when  one  leg  or  foot  comes  to  ftrike 
againft  the  other.  There  are  alfo  three  forts  of  this 
flep  ;   backwards,  forwards,  and  fidelong. 

"  The  fleps  may  be  accompanied  with  bendings, 
rifings,  leaps,  cabrioles,  fallings,  Hidings,  the  foot  in 
the  air,  the  tip-toe,  the  refl  on  the  heel,  quarter- turns, 
half-tarns,  three-quarter  turns,  and  whole-turns. 

<e  There  may  be  p rail i fed  three  kinds  of  bends,  or 
finkings,  in  the  ileps  ;  viz.  bending  before  the  ilep 
proceeds,  in  the  act  of  ilepping,  and  at  the  laft  of  the 
fteps. 

il  The  beginning  or  initial  link-pace  is  at  the  firft 
fetting  off,  on  advancing  the  leg. 

**  The  bend  in  the  "act  of  ilepping  continues  the 
march  or  walk. 

»  The  final  link-pace  clofes  the  march. 

"  The  riling  is  juil  the  reverfeof  the  bend,  or  link- 
pace,  which  lhall  have  preceded  it. 

li  Some  great  mailers  in  the  art  of  dancing,  having 
obferved  that  mufic,  which  is  infeparable  from  it,  was 
capable  of  being  preferved  and  conveyed  by  the  muli- 
cal  characters,  imagined  by  analogy,  that  the  like  ad- 
vantage could  be  procured  to  the  compofition  of  dan- 
ces. Upon  this  plan  they  attempted  what  is  called 
the  chorography ,  an  art  which  they  fuppofewas  either 
utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  or  not  tranfmitted  to 
us  from  them 


their  appearance  at  that  time  :  they  invented  a  new 
fpecies  of  entertainment,  and  carried  it  to  an  altonifh- 
ing  degree  of  perfection.  Nothing  was  then  talked  of 
but  the  wonderful  talents  and  amazing  performances  of 
Pylades  and  Bathylas,  who  were  the  firft  to  introduce 
among  the  Romans  what  the  French  call  the  balht  tf 'ac- 
tion, wherein  the  performer  is  both  aclorand  dancer. 

Pylades  undertook  the  hard  talk  of  reprefenting, 
with  the  affiftauce  of  the  dance  alone,  flrong  and  pa- 
thetic fituations.  He  fucceeded  perhaps  beyond  his 
own  expectation,  and  may  be  called  the  fijfcher  of  that 
ftyle  ot  dancing  which  is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
grave  or  feriens  pantomime. 

Bathylus  an  Alexandrian,  and  a  freedman  of  Me- 
cenas,  took  upon  himfelf  to  reprefent  fuch  fubjecls  as 
required  a  certain  iivelinefs  and  agility.  He  was  hand- 
fome  in  his  perfon  ;  and  the  two  great  feourges  of 
Roman  follies,  Periius  and  eipecialiv  Juvenal,  fpeak 
of  him  as  the  gallant  of  every  woman  in  Rome.  The 
latter,  in  his  cynic  ftyle,  even  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  when  Bathylus  performed  the  dance  called,  after 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  female  dancer,  Ckiromenoi- 
Leda,  the  graveft  matron  was  turned  off  her  guard,  and 
the  young  virgin  longed  for  the  dancer's  addrefles. 

Nature  had  been  excellively  partial  to  thofe  two- 
men.  They  were  endowed  with  genius,  and  all  the 
exterior  charms  that  could  captivate  the  eye.  Ey  their 
fludy,  application,  and  a  deiire  to  eftablifh  a  lafting 
reputation,  they  displayed  to  the  greatefl  advantage 
all  the  refources  which  the  art  of  dancing  could  fupply. 
Thefe,  like  two  phenomena,  disappeared,  and  never 
did  the  world  fee  "  their  like  again."  Government 
withdrew  her  protection,  the  art  gradually  funk  into 
obicurity,  and  became  even  entirely  forgotten  on  the 
acceffion  of  Trajanus  to  the  empire. 

Thus  buried  with  the  other  arts  in  entire  oblivion, 
dancing  remained  uncultivated  till  about  the  15th  cen- 
tury, when  ballets  were  revived  in  Italy  at  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  given  by  a  nobleman  of  Lombardy 
at  Tortona  on  account  of  the  marriage  between  Galeas 
Cuke  of  Milan  and  Ifabella  of  Arragon.  Every  re- 
fource  that  poetry,  mufic,  dancing,  and  machinery 
could  fupply,  was  employed  and  cxhaufted  on  the  oc~ 
cafion.  The  defcription  given  of  fo  fuperb  an  enter- 
tainment excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  ex- 


<  It  mav  indeed  be  eafilv  allowed,  that  the  track  or     cited  the  emulation  of  feveral  men  of  genius,  who  im 


figure  of  a  dance  may  be  determined  by  written  or  en- 
graved lines  ;  but  thofe  lines  will  necefTarily  appear  fo 
perplexing,  fo  intricate,  fo  difficult,  if  not  imp  ifible 
to  feize,  in  their  various  relations,  that  they  are  only 
fit  to  difguil  and  difconrage,  without  the  poihbility  of 
their  conveying  a  fatis factory  or  retainable  imlruclion. 
— Thence  it  is,  that  the  article  of  Chorography  in  the 
French  Encyclopedic  is  univerfally  exploded  as  unintel- 
ligible and  ufelefs  :  though  nothing  more  than  an  ele- 


proved  the  hint  to  introduce  among  their  countrymen 
a  kind  of  fpeclacle  equally  pleaiing  and  noble. 

It  would  feem,  however,  that  at  firft  the  women  had 
no  ihare  in  the  public  or  theatrical  dance;  at  leaft  we 
do  not  fee  them  mentioned  in  the  various  entertainments 
given  at  the  opera  in  Paris  till  the  21ft  of  January 
1681.  when  the  then  Dauphinefs,  the  princefs  of 
Conti,  and  fome  other  ladies  of  the  firft  diftinclion  in 
the  court,  of  Louis  XIV.  performed  a  ballet  with  the 

opera.. 


Dunce. 
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Dance,  opera  called  he  Triomphe  de  /' Amour.  This  union  of 
' — «— '  the  two  faxes  ferved  to  enliven  and  render  the  fpectacle 
more  pleating  and  far  more  brilliant  than  it  ever  was  at 
any  other  period.  It  was  received  with  fo  much  ap- 
plaufc,  that  on  the  161I1  of  May  following,  when  the 
lame  opera  was  acted  in  Paris  at  the  theatre  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  it  was  thought  indifpenfable  for  the  fuccefs 
of  that  kind  of  entertainment  to  introduce  female  dan- 
cers. They  have  continued  ever  fince  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal fuppon  of  the  opera. 

The  dance  is  now  in  fuch  commendation,  that,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  the  opera-houfe  feems  rather  an 
academy  for  dancing  than  calculated  for  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  lyric  poems.  The  difgufting  and  immoderate 
length  of  their  recitatives  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
that  general  taftc  for  dancing  which  prevails  amongft 
them.  A  wit  being  afked  one  day  what  could  be  done 
to  keep  up  an  opera  threatened  with  a  mofl  complete 
damnation  I  "Do!  (fays  he);  why,  lengthen  the 
dances  and  jsiorten  the  petticoats."  So  evident  it  is, 
that  finging,  though  apparently  the  chief  purpofe  of 
,in  opera,  is  by  no  means  the  mofl  pleating  part  of  the 
entertainment  to  the  fpechuors. 

Thus,  what  was  at  firf!  introduced  as  a  mere  accef- 
fary  to  the  mufical  performance,  became  in  procefs  of 
time  its  only  fuppon  ;  and  this  circtunltance  excited 
the  emulation  of  ieveval  eminent  ballet-mafters.  The 
art,  however,  of  compofing  thofe  grand  dances,  which 
are  now  fo  much  admired,  was  for  many  years  in  a 
(late  of  infancy,  till  Monlieur  Noverrc  ftept  forth  and 
gave  it  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  feems  impof- 
fible  to  exceed.  This  celebrated  ba]k>mafter  and  per- 
former, in  a  work  lately  published,  has  with  great 
elegance  and  ingenuity  delineated  the  nature,  objects, 
and  powers  of  dancing,  enumerated  the  proper  reqni- 
fites  to  give  it  effect,  and  mown  how  much  i:  may  be 
ennobled  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  kindred  ans. 

Ballets,  he  obferves,  have  hitherto  been  the  faint 
(ketch  only  of  what  they  may  be  one  day.  An  art 
entirely  fubfervient,  as  this  is,  to  tafte  and  genius,  may 
receive  daily  variation  ami  improvements.  Kiftory, 
painting,  mythology-,  poetry,  all  join  to  raife  it  I 
that  obfeurity  hi  which  it  lies  buried  ;  and  it  is  truly 
vfurprifingj  that  compofers  have  hitherto  difdained  fo 
many  valuable  reiources. 

According  to  our  author,  the  rcafon  why  this  art 
has  remained  fo  long  in  its  infancy,  is  becaufe  its  ef- 
fects have  been  retrained  to  the  tranfttory  ones  of 
fire-works  calculated  only  to  pleafe  the  eye  ;  and  it 
n  '"-"  was  fuppofed  to  hive  powers  fuiricient  to  fpeak 
to  the  heart  :  whereas  it  may  vie,  he  fays,  with  the 
b.e ft  dramatic  pieces,  rro>.-e  equally  interesting,  and 
c"  'tiva^e  the  fpectator  by  the  charms  of  the  moil  com- 
plete tllufion. 

If  ballets,  therefore,  fays  he,  "  are  for  the  mofl 
part  uninte  retting  and  uniformly  dull ;  if  they  fail  in  the 
characteriftic  exprcfilon  which  conflitutes  their  efTence, 
the  defect  does  not  originate  from  the  art  itfelf,  but 
irtoold  be  afcribed  to  the  artifts.  Are  then  the  latter 
to  be  told,  that  dancing  is  an  imitative  art?  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think  that  they  know  it  not,  fince 
we  daily  fee  the  generality  of  compofers  fkcrifice  the 
beauties  of  the  dance,  and  give  up  the  graceful  naivete 
of  fentiment,  to  become  the  fervile  copiefls  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  figures,    known  and  hackneyed    for 


above  a  century  ;  fo  that  the  ballets  of  Phaeton,  or     Dar.ce. 
of  any  ancient  opera,  revived  by  a  modern  compofer,  *~ — * — 
would  prove  fo  very  fimilar  to  former  ones,  that  one 
would  think  rhey  have  undergone  no  alterations,  and 
are  the  fame  in  every  ftep. 

11  Eallet-maflers  lhould  confult  the  productions  of  ■ 
the  mofl  eminent  painters.  This  would  bring  them 
nearer  to  nature,  and  induce  them  to  avoid,  as  often 
as  poffible,  thatfymmetry  of  figures,  which,  by  repeat- 
ing the  object,  prefent  two  different  pictures  on  one 
and  the  fame  canvas. 

"  Thofe  Symmetrical  figures  from  right  to  left,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  are  fupportable  only  in  the 
entrees, which  are  not  meant  to  exprefs  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular, but  are  only  calculated  to  afford  fome  relief  to 
the  principal  dancers.  They  may  be  introduced  in  a 
general  dance  at  the  conclufion  of  an  entertainment, 
they  may  alfo  be  admitted  in  the  pas  of  four,  fix, 
&c.  though  in  my  opinion  it  be  ridiculous  even  in 
this  cafe  to  prefer  the  difplay  of  bodily  flrength  and 
agility  to  exprefliou  and  fentiment.  But  fuch  figures 
mull  give  way  to  nature  in  what  we  term  ballets  d' 'ac- 
tion. An  inftance,  though  perhaps  not  very  forcible, 
may  ferve  to  elucidate  and  fupport  my  argument. 

ti  At  the  fudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of 
fome  young  fauns,  a  troop  of  nymphs  take  them- 
felves  to  flight  with  equal  affright  and  precipitation. 
The  former  arc  in  purfuit  of  the  latter  with  that 
eagernefs  which  the  very  hope  of  pleafure  can  in- 
fpire.  Now  they  flop  to  obferve  what  impreffion  they 
have  made  on  the  nymphs;  thefe  at  the  fame  time, 
and  fnr  a  fimilar  reafou,  check  their  career  :  with 
fear  they  furvey  their  ptirfurers,  endeavour  toguefs  a: 
their  intentions,  and  provide  for  a  retreat  to  fome 
fpor,  where  they  may  reft  fecure  from  the  dangers 
that  threaten  them.  Both  troops  now  join,  the 
nymphs  1  .lilt,  def:  nd  therafeWes,  and  ?.t  laft  effect  their 
efcnpe  with  no  lefs  fWiftnefs  than  dexterity. 

Ci  This  I  call  a  bufy  active  fecne  in  which  the 
dance,  as  it  were,  fhould  fpeak  with  energy.  Here 
fludied  and  fyntmetrical  figures  cannot  be  introduced 
without  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  truth,  without  de- 
ftroying  the  rules  of  probability,  z<id  without  weaken- 
ing the  action  and  lemming  its  effect. — This  fecne 
fhould  be  confpicuous ;  for  its  beautiful  diforder,  and 
the  art  of  the  compofer,  mull  here  be  the  handmaid  of 
nature. 

(i  A  ballet- matter,  devoid  of  tafte  and  difecrnmenr, 
will  make -of  this  a  mechanical  piece  of  dancing,  and 
thus  deprive  it  of  the  effect  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce for  want  of  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  it.  His 
nymphs  and  fauns  will  be  arranged  upon  a  parallel  line, 
he  will  place  the  former  in  attitudes  awkwardly  uni- 
form, and  infifl  on  the  latter  holding  up  their  arms  to 
an  even  altitude  ;  ratlier  than  deviate  from  the  beaten 
path,  and  the  antique  rules  of  opera  dancing,  he  will 
cautiously  avoid  to  have,  on  the  right  and  left,  his 
nymphs  placed  in  unequal  numbers,  but  will  reduca 
a  fcene  of  action,  which  ought  to  be  fupported  with 
fpirit,  to  an  exercife  equally  affected  and  unintereft- 

"  perhaps  fome  ill-difpofed  critics,  fo  far  ftrangers 
to  the  art  as  not  to  judge  of  it  from  its  various  effects, 
will  maintain,  that  the  above  fcene  fhould  prefent  only 
two  different  objects,  the  one  pourtrayed  in  the  love- 
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fick  fauns,  the  other  exprefied  by  the  affright  of  the 
nymphs,  But  how  many  Shades  may  ferve  to  embcl- 
li;h  thole  pictures  ?  how  varied  may  be  the  Strokes 
of  the  pencil  ?  how  opposite  ihe  lights  ?  and  what  a 
number  of  tints  ought  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
draw  from  this  twofold  lunation  a  multiplicity  of  ima- 
ges, each  more  lively  and  Spirited  than  the  other  f 

"  As  all  nun  mare  the  fame  palfions,  and  thefe  dif- 
fer in  proportion  to  their  fenfations  and  feelings,  they 
may  therefore  be  worked  upon  more  or  lefs  powerful- 
ly in  proportion  as  they  manifest  themieives  outward 
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1  hrymcas,  one  of  the  oldeft  tragedy  writers,  fays,  that    Dance. 
he  could  find  in  our  ballet  as  many  figures  as  the  lea  ' 
rolls  waves  in  a  high  winter  tide. 

A  well  compofed  ballet,  therefore,  may  do  without 
the  affiftance  of  words :  M.Noverre  even  remarks,  that 
thefe  only  ferve  to  weaken  the  adlion,  and  panlj  d<.ftroy 
us  effects.  He  has  no  opinion  of  apantomime  w  i  i<  h, 
ia  order  to  be  understood,  inuft  borrow  the  help  o  • 
verbal  explanation.  «  Any  ballet  whatever  (fays  he) , 
deftuute  of  intrigue,  aakm,  and  intereft,  d 
nothing  more  than  the  mechanical  beauties  ofihean" 
and,  though  decorated  with  a  pompous  tide,  unintel- 
ligible throughout,  is  not  unlike  ihofe  portraits  and 
pictures  to  which  the  painters  of  old  fubleribed 
names  of  the  perfonages  and  aftion  they  i..eaut 


ly  with  more  or  lefs  force  and  impetuosity.  This 
principle  once  acknowledged,  and  natare  indeed  in- 
forces  it  daily,  it  would  certainly  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe  to  diverrify  the  attitudes  anj  vary  the  expreffion  ; 
for  then  the  pantomime  action  of  each  pe'rfonage 
would  be  diverted  of  a  difgufting  uniformity.  The 
truth  of  imitation  and  the  Skill  of  the  painter  would 
confpicaoiuly  appear  in  giving  a  different  afpect  to 
the  features,  lb  me  of  them  expreffive  of  a  kind  of  fe- 
rocity, others  betraying  lefs  eagernefs,  thefe  calling  a 
more  tender  look  ;  and  to  the  reft,  the  languishing 
air  or'  voluptuonfnefs.  The  fketch  of  this  firfl  picture 
naturally  leads  to  the  compolition  of  the  fecond :  here 
fome  nymphs  appear  divided  between  fear  and  deiire  ; 
there  fome  others  cxprefs  by  the  contraft  of  their  at- 
titudes the  various  emotions  of  their  foul.  Some 
are  more  fcornful  than  their  companions,  whilft  others 
betray  a  curiolity  equal  to  their  fears.  This  enfemble 
gives  life  to  the  whole  picture,  and  is  the  more  plea- 
ling  that  it  is  perfectly  continent  with  nature.  From 
this  exposition,  you  will  not  hefnate  to  agree  with  me, 

that  fymmetry,  the  offspring  of  art  itfelf,  mould  never     willpourtray  actuation;  each  gefture  convey  a' thought, 
find  place  in  the  ballets  d'action.  and  each  glance  a  new  fentiment  :  every  part   will 

"  I  Shall  beg  leave  to  enquire  of  all  thofe  who  rea-      pleafe,  becaufe  the  whole  will  be  a  true  and  faithful 
fon  from  habitual  prejudice,  whether  they  will  look     imitation  of  nature." 

for  their  favourite  fymmetry  in  a  herd  of  fheep  flying  A  ballet,  in    whatever  ftyle  it  may  be,  mould,  ac- 

from  the  wolf,  or  amongft  wretched  peafants  leaving     cording  to  Ariftotle,  be  compofed,  as  well  as  poetry, 


tie 
to  re- 
present :  becaufe  they  were  imperfect  in  j  )iht  oi  imi- 
tation, the  Situations  weakly  expreilcd,  the  outlines  in- 
correct, and  the  colours  iinfeemly. 

"  When  dancers  Shall  feel,  and,  Proteus  like,  trans- 
form themfelves  into  various  Shapes  lo-cxprefs  to  tl  : 
life  theconfliaofpaflious;  when  their  features,  their 
very  looks,  (hall  fpeak  their  inwaj  d  feelings  ;  when,  ex- 
tending their  arms  beyond  the  narrow  circle  picfcri- 
bed  by  the  rigid  rules  of  pedantry,  and  with  equal 
grace  and  judgment  giving  them  a  fuller  feepe,  they 
lhall  by  proper  liruations  defcribc  thegradtal  and  fuc- 
ceffive  progrefs  of  the  paiiions  ;  when,  in  fine,  they 
call  good  fenfe  and  genius  to  the  affiltance  of  their  art, 
then  they  may  expect  to  diftinguifh  tkemfelves:  ex- 
planatory fpeeches  will  become  ufelefs  ;  a  mute  but 
powerful  eloquence  will  be  fnbftituted  to  much  better 
effect ;  each  motion  will  be  a  fentence  ;  every  attitude 


their  huts  and  fields,  in  order  to  Shelter  tnem- 
felves from  the  fury  of  a  party  of  enemies  ?  By  no 
means.  But  the  art  lies  in  concealing  art  itfelf  ;  my 
aim  is  by  no  means  to  introduce  diforder  and  confu- 
lion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  have  regularity  even  in 
irregularity.  What  I  moft  infill:  upon  is,  the  intro- 
ducing of  well  concerted  groups,  fixations  forcibly 
expreiTed,  but  never  beyond  nature,  and  above  all,  a 
certain  eafe  in  compolition,  which  betrays  not  the 
labour  of  the  compofer.  As  for  the  figures,  they  are 
likely  to  pleafe  only  in  proportion  as  they  quickly  fuc- 
ceed  each  other,  and  are  deviled  with  equal  tafte  and 
elegance." 

A  ballet  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  our  author  proceeds 
to  obferve,  is  a  picture,  drawn  from  life,  of  the  man- 
ners, drelTes,  ceremonies,  and  cuftoms  of  all  nations. 
It  muft  therefore  be  a  complete  pantomime,,  and 
through  the  eyes  fpeak,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  foul 
of  the  fpectator.  If  it  wants  expreffion,  if  it  be  de- 
ficient in  point  of  lituation  and  fcenery,  it  degenerates 
into  a  Spectacle  equally  fiat  and  monotone. 

According  to  Plutarch,  a  ballet  is,  if  the  expreffion 
may  be  allowed,  a  mute  converfation,  or  a  ipeaking 
and  animated  picture,  wllofe  language  confifts  ot  mo- 
tions, figures,  and  geftures. — Thefe  figures,  fays  our 
author,  are  unlimited  in  their  number,  becaufe  there 
«re  a  thoufand  tilings  that  the  ballet  may  exprefs. 
Vol.  V. 


c:  egrec 
J  hey, 


of  two  different  parts,  which  he  calls  parts  of  quality 
and  parts  of  quantity.  Nothing  exiils  in  nature  wilh- 
ont  matter,  form,  and  figure;  the  ballet  therefore  be- 
comes a  mere  nonentity,  if  it  be  deficient  in  any  of 
thofe  elTential  parts,  which  mark  and  constitute  the  be- 
ing of  any  one  thisg  animate  or  inanimate.  The  mat- 
ter here  is  the  fubject  intended  for  reprefentation  ;  its 
form  confifts  in  the  ingenious  distribution  of  the  plan  ; 
and  the  various  compounding  parts  constitute  its  figure. 
Form  therefore  contains  the  parts  of  quality,  and  the 
extent  the  parts  of  quantity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  ballets  are  in  fome 
fubject  to  the  rules  of  poetical  compolition. 
neverthelefs,  differ  from  tragedies  and  comedies,  m 
that  the  former  are  not  fubject  to  the  three  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  action  :  Yet  they  require  an  unity  of 
plot,  in  order  that  the  various  fcenes  may  meet  and 
end  on  ihe  fame  point. — The  ballet,  therefore,  may  be 
termed  the  brother  of  the  drama  ;  though  not  reiti  ail- 
ed to  its  Stricter  rules  :  which  only  ferve  to  cramp  the 
imagination,  check  its  flight,  and  confine  genius ;  and 
if  adhered  to,  muft  fet  aiide  all  thought  of  composition 
of  ballets,  by  depriving  them  of  their  chief  ornament, 
pleading  variety. 

M.  Noverre  considers  tragedy  as  the  fubject  moft 
fui  table  for  the  art  of  dancing.  The  former  abounds 
in  noble  incidents,  filiations,  &c.  and  thefe  produce 
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:Dance.      thebeft  ftage  effects.     Befides,  the  paffions  are  more 

v ■  forcibly  expreiled  by  great  characters  than  by  common 

men:  the  imitation  is  of  courfe  lefs  difficult,  the  ac- 
tion in  the  pantomime  more  iigniricant,  natural,  and 
intelligible. 

"  The  bufmefs  of  a  fkilful  matter  (he  obferves),  is 
to  forefee,  as  it  were,  at  one  glance,  the  general  died 
that  may  refult  from  the  enfemble,  and  never  give  the 
preference  to  one  tingle  part  over  thewhole.  The  only 
way  for  him  to  beltow  his  thoughts  on  the  greateit 
number,  is  to  forget  for  a  while  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  the  drama ;  if  his  whole  attention  fhould  entire- 
ly be  taken  up  with  the  parts  of  his  firft  dancers  of 
bothfexes,  the  action  is  fufpended,  thefcenesare  flow 
in  their  progrefs,  and  the  whole  performance  mull  fall 
ihort  of  its  deiired  effect. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Merope,  by  Voltaire,  the  princi- 
pal characters  are,  Merope,  Polifonte,  Egifle,  and 
Narbas  :  But  although  the  parts  of  the  inferior  actors 
are  not  of  equal  importance,  yet  they  all  concur  to  the 
general  action,  and  to  the  progreflion  of  the  drama, 
which  would  appear  deficient  in  fome  parts,  ihould  ei- 
ther of  thofe  characters  be  wanting  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion.  No  ufelefs  perfonage  Ihould  be  obtruded  on  the 
ftage.  Every  thing  therefore  that  may  tend  to  weak- 
en the  effect  of  the  drama  ought  to  lie  carefully  avoid- 
ed, and  only  that  number  of  actors  introduced  which 
is  barely  requilite  for  the  execution  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

"  A  ballet  is  a  production  of  the  fame  kind.  It 
muft  be  divided  into  acts  and  fcenes,  each  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  act  itfelf,  muft  have  its  beginning,  its 
middle,  and  its  end;  that  is,  in  other  words,  expolition, 
plot,  and  denouement. 

ft  I  have  obferved  above,  that  the  principal  per- 
formers in  a  ballet  Ihould  be  forgotten  for  a  while :  My 
reafon  is,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  eafier  to  give  lin- 
king parts  to  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Ariadne  and 
Bacchus,  Ajax  and  Ulyfles,  &c.  than  to  24  perfous 
in  their  retinue:  If  thefe  have  nothing  to  fay,  they 
are  fuperfluous,  and  of  courfe  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed; but,  if  they  are  to  fpeak,  let  their  converfa- 
cion  be  confonant  with  that  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters. 

"  The  difficulty,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  afligning 
a  primary  and  diftinctive  part  to  Ajax  or  Ulyfles  ;  fince 
it  fprings  naturally  from  the  importance  of  their  fitua- 
tion  in  the  play  ;  but  in  introducing  the  figures  in  a 
becoming  flyle,  giving  them  parts  of  more  or  lefs  im- 
portance, connected  with  the  action  of  the  two  he- 
roes ;  in  introducing  women,  fome  of  whom  will  ap- 
pear concerned  for  Ajax,  and  the  greater  number 
ihowing  their  partiality  for  Ulyfles.  The  triumph  of 
the  latter,  the  former's  death,  prefent  to  the  man  of 
genius  a  feries  of  images  that  vie  with  each  other  in 
point  of  interefting  and  pittorefque  iituations.  Thefe, 
by  means  of  colouring  fkilfully  contrafted,  cannot  but 
produce  the  moft  lively  fenfations.  In  fine,  a  ballet 
pantomime  fliould  be  dramatic  in  all  its  parts;  and  the 
figure-dancers,  who  fucceed  to  the  principal  perfor- 
mers, ought  to  continue  the  fcene,  not  by  a  number 
of  fymmetrical  figures  and  ftudied  fteps,  but  by  that 
kind  of  animated  expreflion  which  keeps  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fpectators  to  the  main  fubject  for  which  the 
preceding  actors  have  prepared  the  audience. 


"  Yet,  either  through  ignorance  or  in  confequence  Dance, 
of  a  vitiated  habit,  there  are  but  few  well  fupported  v— - >• — 
ballets.  Dance  is  introduced  for  the  mere  purpofe  of 
dancing  :  the  end  is  fuppofed  to  be  anfwered  by  the 
mechanical  motions  of  the  feet,  or  by  high  jumping, 
and  that  the  idea  which  people  of  real  taltemay  have 
of  a  ballet  is  fully  anfwered,  when  inactive  performers 
are  introduced  in  it,  who  mix  and  joftle  each  other, 
prefentinga  confufed  heap  of  pictures,  fketched  with- 
out taite,  aukwardly  grouped,  and  totally  devoid  of 
that  harmony  and  expreflion,  the  offspring  of  the  foul, 
which  alone  can  embeiliih  art  by  giving  it  life." 

M.  Noverre,  in  conlidering  the  knowledge  neceflary 
for  attaining  perfection  in  the  prefent  art,  obferves, 
that  mythology,  ancient  poetry,  and  chronology,  ought 
to  be  the  primary  ftudies  of  a  ballet-mutter  ;  who  ought 
alfo  to  poflefs  a  genius  for  poetry  and  painting,  fmcc 
the  art  borrows  all  its  charms  from  a  perfect  imitation 
of  nature. 

A  flight  knowledge  of  geometry  cannot  but  prove 
very  advantageous,  as  it  will  help  the  mailer  to  intro- 
duce his  figures  in  due  proportion,  to  calculate  exact- 
ly, and  execute  with  precifion.  By  means  of  that  un- 
erring guide,  he  will  retrench  every  fuperfluous  accef- 
fary,  and  thus  enliven  the  performance.  Tafle  will  in- 
troduce elegance,  genius  create  variety,  and  judgment 
direct  the  whole. 

What  is  a  ballet  but  a  piece  of  more  or  lefs  compli- 
cated machinery,  which  ftrikes  or  furprifes  the  behol- 
der by  its  various  effects,  only  in  proportion  as  thofe 
are  diverfified  and  fudden  \  That  chain  and  connec- 
tion of  figures,  thofe  motions  fucceeding  each  other 
with  rapidity,  thofe  various  forms  turning  contrary 
ways,  that  mixture  of  different  incidents,  the  enfemble 
and  harmony  which  mark  the  fteps  and  accompany  the 
exertions  of  the  dancers  ;  do  not  all  thefe  give  you  the 
idea  of  a  mechanifm  moft  ingenioully  contrived  ? 

Ballets  are  often  built  on  preternatural  fubjects  : 
feveral  of  them  require  the  afliftance  of  machinery. 
For  inftance,  few  of  the  fubjects  taken  from  Ovid  will 
be  fit  for  reprefentation,  without  a  change  of  fcenery, 
flights  through  the  air,  metamorphofes,  &c.  This 
author  therefore  muft  never  be  taken  for  a  model,  un- 
lefs  the  ballet-matter  himfelf  be  an  expert  mechanift. 
None  are  to  be  found  out  of  the  capital  but  journey- 
men and  ftage-fweepers,  whom  the  patronage  of  fome 
mighty  fon  of  the  fock  has  preferred  by  degrees  to  that 
employment.  The  talents  of  thofe  npftarts  confift  in, 
and  reach  not  beyond,  the  capacity  of  putting  up  the 
lights  which  they  were  wont  to  fnufffor  many  years, 
or  Jetting  down  aukwardly  a  glory  of  the  moft  wretch- 
ed ftyle.  The  theatres  in  Italy  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  machinery;  .  thofe  of  Germany,  built  upon  the 
fame  plan,  are  not  lefs  deficient  in  point  of  that  en- 
chanting part  of  ftage-exhibition  ;  fo  that  a  ballet- 
mafter  muft,  in  thefe  countries,  find  himfelf  greatly 
embarrafled,  if  unfkilled  in  the  mechanical  arts,  he 
cannot  convey  his  ideas  with  perfpicuiiy,  by  building 
for  that  purpofe  fmall  models,  which  are  better  under- 
ftood  by  the  generality  of  workman  than  the  cleareft 
verbal  explanation. 

The  theatres  of  Paris  and  London  are  the  beft  fup- 
plied  with  thefe  refources.  The  Englifh  are  very  in- 
genious :  their  ftage  machinery  is  more  amplified  than 
the  French  :  and  of  courfe  produce  a   quicker  effect. 

A- 
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Dance.  Amongfb  them  all  thefe  kinds  of  works  are,  molt  ex- 
quisitely finiihcJ  ;  that  tieatuefs,  care,  and  exactitude, 
which  is  remarkable  throughout  every  pirt,  greatly 
contribute  to  the  preciiion  of  the  whole,  i'hofe  chief- 
d'oeuvres  of  mecbanifm  particularly  difplay  themfelves 
iu  their  pantomimes  ;  which,  however,  are  low  and 
trivial,  devoid  of  taiteand  intereft,  and  built  upon  the 
meaner!  incidents.  It  may  be  laid  that  this  kind  of 
entertainment,  which,  is  got  up  at  a  prodigious  ex- 
pence,  is  only  calculated  to  pleafe  thofe  eyes  which  are 


J 
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live,  the  ballet  cannot  fail  of  being  equally  fc.  Mu- 
fic  well  compofed  fliould  paint  and  ipeak;  and  the 
dance  let  to  thofe  founds,  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  echo 
to  repeat  the  words.  If  on  t be  contrary  it  be  mute, 
it  it  ipcak  not  to  the  ear  of  the  dancer,  then  al]  fen- 
timent  and  expreffion  are  baniflied  from  tiie  perform- 
ance. 

As   nothing  can  appear  trifling  to  the  man   of  ge- 
nius, nothing  ihouLi   feem  fo  to  the  ballet- mailer.     It 


will  ferve  to  render  more  clear  and  intelligible  the  pre 
cepts  which  he  has  to  lay  down  for  his  pupils.  It  will 
be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  diftinguiih  properly  be- 
tween the  natural  and  habitual  defects  in  their  confor- 
mation. Thefe  are  the  greateft  obftacles  that  fo  often 
impede  the  progrefs  of  young  beginners.  Thus  once 
knowing  the  caufe,  he  will  be  able  to  remedy  the  evil  ; 
as  his  leilon  and  precepts  will  then  be  the  refult  of 
itrict  attention,  they  never  can  fail  of  becoming  pro- 
fitable. 

Drawing  is  too  ufeful  in  the  compofition  of  ballets 
for  the  mailer  not  to  pay  a  ferious  attention  to  that 
art ;  it  will  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  forms  ;  it 


will  give  to  the  figures  an  air  of  novelty  and  elegance,     quickly  to  exert  every  effort,  before   the  parts  to  b 
animate  the  groups,  throw  the  body  into  graceful  po- 
fitions,  and  lhow  the  attitudes  in  a  jnit  precifion. 

A  ballet-mailer  who  is  no  proficient  in  mullc,  will 
make  a  bad  choice  of  his  airs.  He  will  not  enter  into 
the  fpirit  or  character  of  them.  The  motions  of  his 
dancers  will  not  beat  time  with  that  precifion  and  de- 
licacy which  are  abfolutely  necetfary,  unlefs  he  is  en- 
dued with  that  fenlibility  of  organ  which  is  more  com 


corrected  have  acquired  ftrength  and  confiilence,  be- 
fore nature  has  unalterably  taken  her  bent,  and  the 
error  becomes  too  habitual  and  inveterate. 

Among  other  perfonal  defects,  there  are  two  which 
deferve  particular  notice :  The  firit  is  that  of  being 
javrtte,  "  knock-knee'd  ;  the  other  of  being  arque  or 
"bow-leggd." 

A  man  is  faid  to  hejarrete  or  in-knee'd   when  the 


far  above  what  may  be  acquired  by  long  practice  and 
fteady  application. 

A  good  choice  of  mufic  is  as  effential  to  dancing 
as  the  choice  of  words  and  the  phrafing  of  a  fpeech  is 
to  eloquence.  It  is  the  tune  and  time  of  the  mufic 
that  fix  and  determine  the  motions  of  the  dancers.  If 
the  former  be  uniform  and  devoid  of  taite,  the  bal- 
let will,  like  its  model,  be  dull  and  unmeaning. 

By  this  immediate  connection  between  mufic  and 
dancing,  it  clearly  appears,  that,  from  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  former,  the  ballet-mailer  will  derive 
the  greateft  advantages.  He  will  then  be  able  to  im- 
part his  thoughts  to  the  compofer  ;  and  if  talte  and 
knowledge  combine  together,  he  will  either  fet  die 
mufic  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  furnifh  the  compofer  with 
the  principal  outlines,  to  characterife  the  action 
pf  the*  dancer  ;     as   this  will  be  varied  and  expref- 
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is  impollible  for  him  to  diftinguiih  himfelf  in  his 
ihocked  at  nothing  ;  and  that  it  would  meet  with  no  felfion,  unlefs  he  applies  to  ilixdy  thofe  arts  which  have 
iuccefs  on  the  French  theatres,  where  no  other pleafan-  been  juil  mentioned.  Yet  to  i  11  flit  that  he  fhould"be 
try  is  permitted  but  fuch  as  is  not  incompatible  with  inciter  of  them  all  in  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is 
decency,  abounds  with  delicacy  and  wit,  and  is  no  attainable  only  by  thofe  who  give  theinfelvts  entirely  up 
ways  levelled  againil  morals  and  humanity.  to  the  ftudyof  each  of  them  in  particular,  would  be  rc- 

A  compofer  who  wiihes  to  rife  fuperior  to  the  gene-  quiring  a  mere  impoffibility. 
rality  of  ballet-mafters,  fnould  itudy  the  painters,  and 
trace  them  in  their  various  manners  of  drawing  and 
compofing.  Both  arts  have  the  fame  object  in  view 
whether  it  be  for  taking  likeneifes,  mixing  the  colours, 
and  preferving  the  clare-obfeure  ;  or  for  grouping  the 
Jig. ires  properly;  laying  on  the  draperies,  throwing 
the  former  into  elegant  attitudes,  and  giving  them  life 
and  expreifbn. 


All  that  can  be  deemed  itrictly  requifite,  therefore 
is  a  general  knowledge,  a  flight  tincture  of  thofe  i'cieu- 
ces  which,  by  the  connection  they  have  with  each 
other,  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art  and  to  its  reputation.  From  the  natural 
union,  however,  that  fubfiits  between  the  arts,  and 
from  the  harmony  which  reigns  amonglt  them,  that 
ballet-mailer  will  ennoble  his  compofition  with  the  molt 
Upon  the  fame  principal,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy     fire,  fpirit,  livelinefs,  and  intereft,  who  has  moft  ge- 


nius and  imagination,  and  whole  knowledge    is  moft 
extenfive. 

As  to  performers,  and  their  perfonal  qualifications  : 
The  firil  point  to  which  it  is  directed  to  pay  attention 
when  one  takes  up  the  profeilion  of  a  dancer  (at  leaft 
fo  foon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  reflection),  is  his  bo- 
dily formation  :  If  one  is  confeious  of  any  natural  de- 
fects which  feem  irremediable  by  art,  it  will  be  beft 
immediately  to  renounce  every  idea  that  may  have  been 
formed  of  the  advantage  arifingfrom  popular  appro- 
bation. But  where  perfonal  defects  can  be  reformed 
by  application,  itudy,  or  the  advice  and  aflifiance  of 
judicious  mailers,  then  it  becomes  an  eiTential  concern 


monly  the  gift  of  nature  than  the  refult  of  art,  and  is     haunches  are  itraight,  and  incline  inwardly,  the  thighs 

lie  near,  and  the  knees  are  protuberant,  and  fo  clofe 
that  they  touch  and  knock  together  at  every  ftep 
even  when  the  feet  are  at  a  diitance  ;  fo  that  fuch  a 
perfon,  from  the  knees  to  the  feet,  makes  the  figure  of 
a  triangle  :  in  people  of  this  formation,  likewife,  there 
is  a  clumfinefs  in  the  inftep  of  the  ancle,  a  great  eleva- 
tion in  the  initep,  while  the  tendo  Achillis  is  not  only 
very  fiender,  but  much  extended  in  the  articula- 
tion. 

The  other  defect,  of  being  arque  or  bow-legged,  is 
the  oppofite  of  the  former  ;  and  exiils  in  the  fame 
parts,  namely,  from  the  haunches  to  the  i'eet,  which 
defcribe  a  fort  of  bow  or  arch;  for  the  haunches  being 
in  this  cafe  hollow,  the  thighs  and  knees  Hand  open, 
and  at  a  diitance,  and  produce  the  fame  effect  in  the 
lower  extremities,  fo  that  they  can  never  be  brought 
in  proper  contact  like   thofe  of  a  well-ibaped  perfon  ; 

4  P  2  their 
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Dance,      their  feet  alio  are  long  and  fiat,  the  ancle  juts  out,  and 

«/ '  the    ttndo  Ackillis   is  large   and  cloi'cly   mferted.      A 

fiiigle  view  of  thefe  diametrically  oppoiue  defects,  prove 
more  forcibly  than  any  argument;,,  that  the  instruc- 
tions which  might  correct  the  errors  of  one  of  thofe 
fort  of  dancers,  would  tend  only  to  increafe  the  de- 
fers of  the  other;  and  that  confequently  their  aim 
and   itudy  ought  to   be  correfpondeutly  oppofite. 

The  dancer  whofe  defect  is  of  the  fir  ft  kind,  that  of 
beiag  jarrtt^,  mult  tife  the  means  which  art  furniihes 
hita  with,  to  feparate  and  widen  the  too  clofely  con- 
nected parts.  The  fir  ft  ftep  to  this  end  is  to  turn  the 
thighs  outwardly,  endeavouring  to  move  them  in  that 
polition,  by  taking  the  advantage  of  the  free  rotation 
which  the  thigh  bone  has  in  the  cotlloidal  cavity  of  the 
haunches:  alfiited  by  this  exercife,  the  knees  will  fol- 
low the  fame  direction,  and  return  as  it  were  to  their 
proper  polition.  The  kneepan  (which  feems  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  knee  from  being  thrown  too  far 
backward  from  its  infertion)  will  ftand  perpendicular 
over  the  point  of  the  foot,  while  the  thigh  and  leg 
thus  placed  defcribe  a  line  that  will  enfure  firmnefs 
and  liability  to  the  whole  body. 

.  The  fecond  remedy  to  be  ufed  is,  to  keep  the  knees 
ina  conftant  bend,  and  to  make  them  appear  very  much 
ftretched,  without  their  being  really  lb.  This  mult 
be  the  refult  of  long  and  conftant  practice  ;  but  when 
the  habit  is  firmly  contra&ed,  it  is  impollible  to  return 
to  the  former  vicious  polition,  without  cauling  an  ili- 
fupportable  pain  and  lnnnbnefs.  Some  dancers  have 
been  able  to  conceal  this  defect  fo  artfully,  that  it  was 
entirely  uudifcoverable  unlefs  in  dancing  llrait-capers 
or  in  very  quick  movements.  The  reafon  of  its  be- 
coming viiible  at  fuch  times  is,  that  the  contraction  of 
the  mufcles  in  the  effort  of  leaping  makes  them  (tiff 
about  the  articulation,  and  forces  every  part  into  its 
former  and  natural  iituation;  the  knees  thus  ltrained, 
turn  inwardly  and  (for  the  time)  regain  their  ufual 
protuberance,  which  becomes  an  obftacle  to  the  difplay 
of  the  entre-chat.  The  more  thefe  parts  conned,  to  the 
greater  diitance  will  the  lower  extremities  be  thrown; 
hence  the  legs,  neither  being  able  to  beat  nor  crofs, 
remain  motionlefs  at  the  time  of  the  knees  rolling  over 
each  other,  while  the  entre-chat,  being  neither  cut,  beat, 
nor  eroded  by  the  feet,  is  deprived  of  that  life  and  bril- 
liancy which  are  its  chief  merit. 

A  perfon  thus  formed,  mould  entirely  renounce  the 
entre-chat,  cabrloles,  and  every  kind  of  dance  that  re- 
quires very  quick  and  complicated  movements,  as  it 
will  infallibly  render  him  weak  and  powerlefs ;  for  the 
haunches  being  fo  ftrair,  the  mufcles  that  are  attached 
to  them  (whereon  the  motions  of  the  trunk  depend), 
have  not  a  proper  and  eafy  play,  which  will  be  always 
in  proportion  to  the  dimenfion  of  thefe  bones,  becaufe 
then  the  mufcles  moot  out  or  divide  from  a  point  more 
diftanced  from  the  centre  of  gravity  :  therefore  the 
grander  fort  of  dancing,  and  terra  a  terre,  is  the  beft 
adapted  to  fuch  dancers;  and  we  may  add,  that  what- 
ever theylofeon  the  fcore  of  ftrength,  they  regain  in 
elegance  and  addrefs.  They  are  luxuriant  and  lhining 
in  the  fimpleft  parts ;  eafy,  even  in  difficult  ones,  where, 
no  great  elibrts  are  required  ;  juft  in  their  execution  ; 
elegant  in  their  difplay;  and  their  fpring  is  ^always 
exerted  with  an  infinity  of  grace,  as  they  dexterouily 
tmploy  every  refource  with  the  motion  of  the   inftep 


can  give  them.  Thefe  arc  advantages  which  atone  for 
want  of  perfonal  ftrength  ;  and  in  dancing  agility  and 
addrefs  are  always  preferable  to  the  mere  eflorts  of 
force 

The  art  of  concealing  or  overcoming  the  defect  of 
fuch  performers  as  we  have  charactcrifed  by  being 
araue  or  bow-legged,  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  oppo- 
fite of  the  former  ;  namely,  by  endeavouring  to  brinp- 
together  the  parts  that  are  too  much  feparated,  and 
leifening  that  vacancy  which  is  particularly  obfervablc 
between  the  knees.  Thefe  require  no  lefs  exercife 
than  the  former  in  turning  the  thighs  outwardly,  and 
generally  are  lefs  able  to  difguife  their  faults  ;  for  be- 
ing more  robuit  and  vigorous,  there  is  lefs  pliability  in 
their  mufcles,  and  their  joints  move  lefs  ealily.  And 
it  muft  be  added,  if  the  deformity  refults  from  a  na- 
tural diftortion  of  the  bone,  labour  will  be  as  ufejefs 
as  all  the  aids  of  art  will  be  impotent. 

It  was  remarked,  that  dancers  of  the  firft  clafs,  or 
jarrtt?,  ihould  prefcrve  a  flight  genuflexion  or  bend  in 
their  performance  ;  while  thefe,  for  the  oppofite  rea- 
fon, ought  to  keep  their  limbs  either  extended  or 
ftretched,  and  to  crofs  more  clofely,  by  that  means 
diminifhing  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  natural  fe- 
paration.  Such  dancers  are  nervous,  lively,  and  bril- 
liant in  all  cafes  which  require  more  ftrength  than  ele- 
gance ;  vigour  and  agility  may  be  inferred  from  their 
mufculav  force,  and  the  firmnefs  and  refiftance  of  their 
articular  ligaments;  lively  in  their  dancing,  becaufe 
they  crofs  low  rather  than  high  ;  and  requiring  on 
that  account  lefs  fpace  in  beating  time,  they  perform 
it  with  more  livelinefs  :  they  difplay  more  brilliancy, 
becaufe  the  light  becomes  vifible  between  the  limbs 
at  the  moment  of  crolfing  and  recroiling  :  and  this  is 
precifely  the  clair-obfcure  of  dancing  ;  for  if  the  time 
m  the  entre-chat  or  crofs- caper  is  neither  cut  nor  beat, 
but  rolled  or  huddled  over,  there  is  no  light  to  give 
diftinction  to  the  ihadows,  and  the  limbs  fo  clofely 
joined,  prefent  an  indiftinct  and  eff'ectlcfs  mafs. 

Thefj  dancers  have  lefs  addrefs  than  the  others,  as 
they  generally  depend  on  their  ftrength  ;  and  indeed 
their  ftrength  is  a  conftant  obftacle  to  eafe  and  pliancy; 
if  it  forfakesthem  a  (ingle  moment,  they  appear  auk- 
ward  and  ridiculous  :  nor  can  they  conceal  their  iitua- 
tion by  any  trifling  difplay  ;  that  requiring  mere  ad- 
drefs, would  give  them  time  to  recover,  which  their 
want  of  natural  elafticity  oLherwife  prevents. 

Dancers  who  are  jarretes,  are  weak,  llender,  and  de- 
licate ;  the  others,  ftrong  and  vigorous,  large  made 
and  nervous.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  flout, 
fquat-built  men,  are  heavy  and  fluggifh  ;  which  they 
doubtlefs  are  in  refpect  of  bodily  weight :  but  the 
notion  is  erroneous  fo  far  as  regards  dancing  ;  for 
activity  owes  its  very  exiftence  to  mufcular  ftrength, 
and  every  man  who  has  not  a  requifite  (hare  of  that 
will  always  fall  heavy.  The  reafon  is  evident ;  the 
weak  parts,  in  the  infiant  of  falling,  not  being  able  to 
refifl:  the  ftronger  (that  is  the  weight  of  the  body, 
which  acquires  a  momentu7n  in  proportion  to  the  height 
it  falls  or  defcends  from),  yield  and  bend  ;  and  it  is  at 
the  moment  of  relaxation  or  flexion  that  the  noife  of 
the  fall  is  heard  ;  a  circumftance  greatly'  leffened,  or 
rather  entirely  avoidcd,'when  the  body  is  able  to  main- 
tain itfelf  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  and  while  the 
mufcular  fpring  is  fufficient  to  oppofe  that  defending 

force. 
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cvenciully  depend  on  the  thigh,  which  entirely  com- 
mands all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  turns  them 
in  conference  of  its  own_rotato:y  motion;  fo  that, 
m  fact,  whatever  motion  or  polition  that  takes,  the 
uiee,  loot,  and  leg,  are  obliged  to  follow. 


M.  Noverre  condemns  the  tourne-ha 


auuen  as  a  cium- 


fy  and  ufelefs  invention,  which,  inftead  of  producin 
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Dance,     force,  and  vigorously  refill  a  Shock  which  would  other- 
wife  deftroy  it. 

Nature  has  not  exempted  the  fair  fex  from  thofe  im- 
perfections we  have  been  taking  notice  of;  but  art 
and  the  ule  of  petticoats,  come  fortunately  to  the  help 
of  the  female  dancer.     The  hoop  conceals  a  multitude 
of  defects,  which  the  critic's  curious  eye  cannot  afcend 

to  difcover.  Molt  of  them  dance  with  their  knees  any  good  effect,  ferves  only  to  lame  thofe  who  1 
open,  as  if  they  were  natuf ally  arquees ;  bat,  thanks  to  by  giving  a  distortion  to  the  waift,  much  more  difa- 
this  bad  habit,  and  to  the  petticoats,  they  appear  more  greeable  than  what  it  was  intended' to  remove, 
brilliant  than  the  men  ;  becaule,  as  they  beat  from  the  The  hmpleft  and  molt  natural  means  are  thofe  which 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  they  perform  the  time  quicker  reafon  and  good  fenfe  ought  to  adopt  ;  and  of  thefe  a 
than  men,  who,  concealing  nothing  from  the  fpe  eta  tor,  moderate  but  continual  exercife  is  indifpenfable :  the 
are  obliged  to  beat  at  a  greater  extent,  and  to  do  it  practice  of  a  circular  motion  or  turning  of  the  legs 
originally  from  the  haunch,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  of  boldly  beating 

The   vivacity  of  the  fex  contributes  much  to  the     at  full  extent  from  the  haunch,  is  the  only  certain  ex- 
brilliancy   of  their  execution  ;   though    certainly  not     ercife  to  be  preferred.     It  iiifenfibly  gives  freedom 


lefs  is  owing  to  the  petticoats,  which,  by  concealing 
the  length  of  the  limbs,  catch  the  attention,  and  fix 
it  more  advantageoully  :  thus  all  the  fire  of  the  beats 
being  united  in  one  point,  appears  more  lively  and 
brilliant  ;  while  the  eye  embraces  one  object  only, 
without  being  hurried  and  confufed,  in  proportion  to 
the  fpace  it  has  to  overlook 


fpring,  and  pliancy  ;  while  the  motions  acquired  by 
ufing  the  machine  have  more  an  air  of  conftraint, 
than  of  that  liberty  and  eafe  which  mould  mine  con- 
fpicuous  in  them. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  a  Strong  and  vigorous 
perfon  ought  to  fpring  higher  and  better  than  a  {len- 
der or  weaker  man.  But  experience  (fays  M.  Noverre) 


To  perfection   in   dancing,  Mr  Noverre  obferves,  daily  proves  the  contrary.  We  fee  many  dancers,  who 

nothing  is  more  neceffary  than  the  outward  turn  of  the  cut  the  time  very  ftrong,  who  beat  with  much  vigour 

thigh  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  natural  to  mankind  than  and  firmnefs,  and  yet  cannot  fpring  to  any  considerable 

the  contrary  pofition  :  it  is  born  with  us.     It  will  be  perpendicular  elevation  :  for  an  oblique  elevation,  or  on 

fuperfiuous,  in  eftablilhing  this  truth,  to  cite  for  ex-  one  fide,  ought  here  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  former ; 

ample  the  Afiatics,  the  Africans,  or  any  people  who  the  latter. is  faint,  and  depends  entirely  upon  addrefs  in 

dance,  or  rather  leap  and  move,  without  art  or  prin-  the  dancer.     There  are  others,  again,  whofe  (lender 

ciple.     If  we  attend  only  to  children,  or  the  ruftic  in-  form  renders  their  execution  lefs  bold,  and  rather  ele- 

habitants  of  the  villages,  we  fhall  fee  that  they  all  turn  gant  than  forcible,  rather  lively  than  nervous,  but  wiio 

their  feet  inwardly.     The  other  pofition  is  purely  in-  can   rife  to  an  extraordinary  height  :  it  is  to  the  fnape 

vention  ;  and  a  proof,  far  from  equivocal,  of  this  fault  and  formation    of  the  foot,  and  to  the  length  and  ela- 

being  an  imaginary  one,  is,  that  a  painter  would  tranf-  fticity  of  the  tendon,  that  this  power  of  elevation  is 


grefs  as  much  againft  nature  as  the  rules  of  his  art, 
were  he  to  place  the  feet  of  his  portrait  in  the  litua- 
tion  of  a  dancer's.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  to  dance 
elegantly,  walk  gracefully,  or  addrefs  ourfelves  with 
eafe  and  manlinefs,  we  muft  abfolutely  reverfe  the  na- 
ture of  things  ;  and  force  our  limbs,  by  artificial  ap- 
plications equally  tedious  and  painful,  to  affume  a  vcry 
differcnt  Situation  from  what  they  originally  received. 

Such  a  change,  however  neceffary  in  this  art,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  laying  its  foundation  in  the 
eariieft  Stages  of  infancy,  when  every  bone  and  muf- 
cle  is  in  a  ffate  of  pliability,  and  capable  of  receiving 
any  direction  which  we  choofe  to  give  them. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  the  outward  pofition  of 
the  limbs  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  proper  arts 
to  be  employed.  Molt  beginners  perfuade  themfclves 
that  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  forcing  the  feet  to  turn 
outward  ;  and  though  this  part  may  readily  take  fuch 
a  direction,  from  their  fupplenefs,  and  being  fo  eaiily 
moved  at  their  articulation  with  the  leg  ;  yet  this  me- 
thod is  fo  far  falfe,  as  it  tends  to  difplace  the  ancle- 
bones,  and'belides  has  not  any  effect  upon  either  the 
knees  or  thighs. 

Neither  is  it  poffible  to  throw  the  knees  outwardly 
without  the  afliitance  of  the  thigh.  The  knees  have 
only  two  motions,  bending  and  extension  ;  the  one 
drawing  the  leg  backward,  the  other  throwing  it  for- 
ward :   they  have  no  power,  therefore,  of  themfe 


Dauce. 


originally  owing  ;  the  knees,  the  loins,  and  the  arms, 
all  co-operate  in  this  action  ;  the  Stronger  thepreiihre 
upon  the  rnufcles,  the  greater  is  the  re- action,  and  the 
fpring  or  leap  is  proportionally  high.  The  alternate 
motion  of  the  knees  participate  with  thofe  of  the  in- 
flep  and  terido  AchlUis,  though  the  latter  are  ftill  the 
molt  ellential  auxiliaries  ;  the  rnufcles  of  the  trunk 
lend  their  afiiftance,  and  preferve  the  body  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction;  while  the  arms,  running  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  mutual  affiflance  of  all  the  parts,  ferve 
as  wings  to  counterbalance  the  machine. 

Obferve  all  thofe  animals  that  have  long  and  Slender 
ancles,  as  Stags,  roebucks,  Sheep,  cats,  monkeys,  &c. 
and  you  will  perceive  that  they  have  a  quicknefs  and 
facility  of  Springing  and  leaping,  which  animals  dif- 
ferently formed  in  that  part  can  never  obtain. 

But  were  a  man  endowed  with  ail  the  other  qualities 
ellential  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  yet  Still  without 
Strength  and  firmnefs  in  his  loins  he  never  can  be  a 
good  dancer.  This  Strength  is  certainly  the  gift  of 
nature  ;  but  it  may  be  much  improved  by  the  affiduity 
of  an  able  teacher.  .  We  daily  fee  dancers  who  have 
neither  perpendicularity  nor  firmnefs,  and  whofe  per- 
formance is  altogether  unftable  and  irregular:  and  we 
likewife  fee  others,  who,  though  they  poSlefs  not  fo 
great  a  degree  of  native  force,  have  all  the  appearance 
of  linewy  firmnefs  and  mufeular  Strength,  in  their 
haunches,   back,  and  loins.     Art  has  fu rnilhed  a  fib-  - 

•"determine  or  ami  me  an  outward  pofition ;  but  muft     ftrmte   for  nature,    in  the   leilbns  of  fouie  excellent 

teachers,-, 
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Dance,     teacher,  who  has  convinced   them,  that  when   once 

— ,v 1  []iey  forcgo  an  attention  to  the  loins,  it  is  impofhble 

to  keep  themfelves  in  a  right  perpendicular  line  ;  and 
therefore  all  their  exertions  will  be  devoid  of  tafte  : 
that  all  wavering  and  in/lability  in  this  part  is  incon- 
iijtent  with  perpendicularity  and  firmnefs,  and  will  cer- 
tainly caufe  diltortion  of  the  fhape  and  waift  :  that  the 
depreffure  and  linking  of  the  body  deprives  the  lower 
parts  of  that  liberty  which  is  neceflary  to  their  eafy 
motion  :  that  hence  the  body  is  undetermined  in  its 
pofitions  ;  frequently  drags  the  limbs;  and  conftantly 
lofes  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  therefore  cannot  re- 
cover an  equilibrium,  but  after  various  efforts  and  con- 
tortions totally  repugnant  to  the  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious motion  of  good  dancing. 

Such  is  the  performance  of  thofe  dancers  who  have 
no  ftrength  in  their  loins,  or  at  leafl  do  not  exert  what 
they  poflefs.  In  order  to  dance  well,  the  body  fliould 
be  firm  and  fteady  ;  it  mould  particularly  be  motion- 
lefs  and  free  from  wavering  while  the  legs  are  in  exer- 
tion ;  for  when  the  body  follows  the  actions  of  the 
feet,  it  difplays  as  many  grimaces  and  diftortions  as 
the  legs  execute  different  fteps  ;  the  performance  is 
then  robbed  of  its  eafe,  uniformity,  harmony,  txadt- 
nefs,  firninefs,  perpendicularity,  and  equilibrium;  in 
a  word,  of  all  thofe  beauties  and  graces  which  are  fo 
eflential  to  make  dancing  give  pleafure  and  delight. 

Many  dancers  are  of  opinion,  that  to  be  loft  and 
luxuriant,  the  knees  muft  be  bent  very  low.  But  in 
this  they  are  molt  certainly  miftaken;  for  a  more  than 
ordinary  flexion  of  the  knees  gives  rather  a  drynefs 
and  infipidity  to  dancing  ;  and  a  dancer  may  be  very 
inelegant,  and  jerk,  as  it  were,  all  his  movements,  as 
well  in  bending  very  low  as  in  not  bending  at  all.  The 
reafon  will  appear  natural  and  evident,  when  we  reflect, 
that  the  time  and  motions  of  the  dancer  are  ftrictly 
fubordinate  to  the  time  and  movements  of  the  mulic  : 
purfuing  this  principle,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  flexion  of  the  knees  is  greater  than  what  the 
air  or  time  of  the  dance  requires,  the  meafure  then 
drawls  along,  languilhes,  and  is  loft.  To  recover  and 
catch  again  the  time  which  this  unneceflary  flexion  had 
deftroyed,  the  extenfion  of  the  knee  mult  be  equally 
quick  ;  and  it  is  this  fudden  tranfition  which  gives  fuch 
a.  harfhnefs  and  fterility  to  the  execution,  and  renders 
it  as  difguflful  as  the  oppolite  fault  of  ftiffnefs  and  in- 
flexibility. 

That  luxuriant  foftnefs  requires  more  to  its  perfec- 
tion than  merely  an  exact  flexion  and  extenfion  of  the 
kftees;  the  fpring  of  the  inftep  mult  add  its  afliftance, 
while  the  loins  muft  balance  the  body  to  preferve  thefe 
fprings  in  proper  bounds.  It  is  this  rare  harmony  of 
motion  (fays  M.  Noverre)  which  has  procured  the  ce- 
lebrated Dupre  the  glorious  title  of  the  Cod  of  Dance. 

There  are  many  dancers,  and  of  an  inferior  clafs 
only,  who  can  diiplay  a  great  variety  of  fleps,  badly 
enough  chofen  to  be  lure,  and  often  difpkyed  without 
either  judgment  or  tafte  ;  but  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
find  among  them  that  exactnefs  of  ear  (that  rare  but 
innate  talent  of  a  dancer),  which  gives  life  to  and 
ftamps  a  value  upon  fleps,  and  which  diffufes  over  all 
their  motions  a  fpirit  that  animates  and  enlivens 
them. 

There  are  fome  ears  flupid  and  infenfible  even  to  the 
lr.oft  Ample,  plain,  and  ftriking  movements  ;  there  are 


others,  more  cultivated  or  refined,  that  can  feci  and 
comprehend  the  meafure,  but  cannot  feize  its  intrica- 
cies ;  and  there  are  others  again  to  whom  the  molt  dif- 
ficult airs  and  movements  are  cafy  and  intelligible,  and 
at  once  comprehended.  It  is  never thelefs certain,  that 
a  dancer  may  have  a  very  perfect  and  nice  feeling,  and 
yet  not  make  his  feelings  intelligible  to  the  audience, 
if  he  has  not  the  art  of  commanding  thofe  refonrces 
which  depend  upon  a  proper  exertion  of  the  coup-de-pied: 
aukwa-rdnefs  becomes  vilible  where  the  exacteft  propor- 
tion was  neceflary  ;  and  every  ftep  which  would  have 
been  becoming,  and  produced  the  happieft  effect,  had 
it  been  fmartly  introduced  at  the  conclulion  of  the 
meafure,  will  now  be  cold  and  lifelefs,  if  all  the  limbs 
are  in  motion  at  once.  It  requires  more  time  to  move 
the  whole  body  than  to  exert  any  Angle  member  ;  the 
flexion  and  extenfion  of  the  inftep  is  more  readily  and 
quickly  made  than  the  reciprocal  motion  of  all  the 
joints.  This  piinciple  allowed,  that  the  dancer  is  de- 
ftitute  of  precilion,  who  (fuppofing  he  pofleflls  a  mu- 
lical  ear)  knows  not  how  to  tune  his  fleps  ;  the  elafti- 
city  of  the  inftep,  and  the  more  or  lefs  active  play  of 
the  mufcles,  add  to  the  natural  fenfibili  y  of  the  ear, 
and  flamp  value  and  brilliancy  on  the  dance.  The 
joint  charms  of  the  harmony  fpiingingfrom  the  move- 
ments of  the  mulic,  and  the  motions  of  the  dancer, 
captivates  even  thofe  whofe  ears  are  the  moft  infenfible 
and  leafl  fufceptible  of  muAcal  imprefhon. 

There  are  fome  countries  where  the  inhabitants  in 
general  are  endowed  with  this  innate  mufical  tafte. 
The  Palatinate,  Wii temberg,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Auitria,  and  Bohemia,  fupply  the  orcheftrts  of  the 
German  princes  with  many  excellent  muficians  and 
eminent  compofers.  The  Germans,  indeed,  art  born 
with  a  very  lively  and  juil  tafte  for  mufic,  and  have  in 
them  the  feeds  of  true  harmony  ;  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  concerts,  both  in  the  flreets  and  in 
the  Ihops  of  their  mechanics,  performed  with  the 
greatefl  fkill  and  exactnefs. 

Such  a  natural  and  native  tafte  of  mnfic  as  we  have 
been  mentioning,  is  ufually  accompanied  by,  or  in- 
cludes in  it,  a  flmilar  one  for  dancing  ;  they  are  kin- 
dred arts  ;  the  tender  and  haimonious  accents  of  the 
one  excites  and  produces  the  agreeable  and  expfef- 
flve  motions  of  the  other,  and  their  union  entertains 
the  eye  and  ear  with  animated  pictures  of  fentiment; 
thefe  two  fenfes,  again,  convey  to  the  heart  the  inte- 
refting  images  which  affect:  them,  while  the  heart,  in 
its  turn,  communicates  them  to  the  mental  faculty  : 
thus  the  pleafure  refulting  from  the  harmony  and  in- 
telligence of  thefe  two  arts,  enchants  the  fpectator, 
and  fills  him  with  the  moft  feducing  pleaiures  of  vo- 
luptoufnefs. 

Dancing  is  probably  no  where  varied  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  in  the  provinces  of  Germany  ;  where  the  well 
known  dances  of  one  village  are  flrangers  in  the  adja- 
cent hamlet ;  their  fongs  of  mirth  and  merriment  have 
no  lefs  different  airs  and  movements,  though  they  arc 
all  marked  with  that  of  gaiety.  Their  dances  are 
plealing  and  engaging,  becaufe  the  offspring  of  Ample 
nature  ;  their  motions  exprefs  joy  and  pleafure  ;  and 
the  exactnefs  with  which  the  whole  is  performed,  gives 
a  peculiar  agreeablenefs  to  their  fteps,  geftures,  and 
attitudes.  Do  they  fpring? — a  hundred  perfons,  af- 
fembled  round  an  oak,  or  fome  ancient  pillar,  feize 
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Dance,     the  time  at  one  inftaut,  bound  up,  and  dtfcend  with  the 

*'—"'  fame  exactnefs.     Do  they  wilh  to  mark  the  meafure 

by  a  coup-de-pisd  ? — all  ltrike  with  one  coifent  ;  or 
when  they  catch  up  their  women,  you  fee  them  all  in 
the  air  at  an  equal  height,  nor  do  they  defcend  but  at 
the  precife  note  that  marks  the  time. 

The  counter-point,  which  is  donbtltfs  the  touch- 
ftone  of  a  delicate  ear,  is  to  them  an  object  of  no  dif- 
ficulty ;  hence  their  dance  is  fo  particularly  animated, 
and  the  nicety  of  that  organ  has  the  effect  of  giving 
their  different  motions  an  air  of  gaiety  and  variety  al- 
together exquilite. 

A  dancer  whofe  ear  is  untuned  to  harmony,  cifplays 
his  fteps  without  order  or  regulariry,  wanders  from  his 
part,  and  purfues  the  meafure  without  being  able  to 
reach  it :  devoid  of  judgment,  his  dancing  has  nei- 
ther ientiment  nor  expreiiion  ;  and  the  muiic  which 
fhould  direct  his  motions,  regulate  his  Heps,  and  guide 
his  time,  ferves  only  to  expofe  his  imperfections  and 
infufficiency.  The  ftudy  of  rnufic  fhould  therefore  be 
applied  to  for  the  purpofe  of  obviating  this  defect,  and 
giving  more  fenlibilicy  and  exatnefs  to  the  organs  of 
hearing. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  fhould  proceed  to 
give  a  defcription  of  all  the  intricacies  and  combina- 
tions of  fteps  that  are  or  can  be  exerted  in  dancing; 
or  enlarge  upon  the  mechanical  particulars  of  the  art. 
A  diilertation  on  the  latter  would  be  inlipid  and  dif- 
guftful  ;  for  the  language  of  the  feet  and  limbs  is 
addreffed  to  the  eyes,  not  to  the  ears  :  and  a  detail 
of  the  former  would  be  endlefs,  fince  every  dancer  has 
his  peculiar  manner  of  joining  or  varying  the  time. 
It  may  be  fufficient  jail  to  mention  on  this  point,  that 
it  is  in  dancing  as  in  mufic,  and  with  dancers  as  with 
muficians :  Dancing  does  not  abound  with  more  fun- 
damental fteps  than  muiic  with  notes ;  but  there  are 
octaves,  breves,  femibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  double 
and  treble  crotchets  ;  times  to  count  and  meafures  to 
follow.  This  mixture,  however,  of  a  fmall  number  of 
fteps,  and  a  few  notes,  furniihes  dancers  with  a  mul- 
titude of  connections  and  a  variety  of  figures  :  tafte 
and  genius  will  always  find  a  fource  of  novelty  in  ar- 
ranging them  in  different  manners,  and  to  exprefs  va- 
rious ideas.  Slow  and  lengthened,  or  quick  and  pre- 
cipitate fteps,  and  the  time  correfpondently  varied, 
give  birth  to  this  endlefs  diverfity. 

Countiy-D  axce.     See  Couxtri  -Dance. 

Country-Dance,  commonly  fo  written,  and  hence 
feeming  to  imply  a  ruftic  way  of  dancing  borrowed 
from  country  people  or  peafants,  is  by  others  fuppofed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  Contre-danfe,  where  a 
number  of  perfons  placing  themfelves  oppoike  one  to 
another  begin  a  figure. 

Rope-DAXCEH,  fchtsnobates,  a  perfon  who  walks, 
leaps,  dances,  and  performs  feveral  other  feats  upon  a 
fmall  rope  or  wire. 

The  ancients  had  their  rope-dancers  as  well  as  we. 
Thefe  had  four  feveral  ways  of  exerciling  their  art  : 
The  firft  vaulted,  or  turned  round  the  rope  like  a  wheel 
round  its  axis,  and  there  hung  by  the  heels  or  neck. 
The  fecond  flew  or  Hid  from  above,  refting  on  their 
ftomach,  with  the  arms  and  legs  extended.  The  third 
ran  along  a  rope  ftretched  in  a  right  line  or  up  and 
down.  Laftly,  the  fourth  not  only  walked  on  the 
rope,  but  made  furpriiing   leaps  and  turns  thereon. 
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They    had    likewife,   the    cremnobates   and   orobates  ;     Dance . 
that  is,   people  who  walked  on  the  brinks  of  prtcipi-  j 

ces:   Nay  more,   Suetonius  in  Galba,  c.   6.   Seneca  in    Dancing, 

his  85th  Epiitle,  and  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  make  men-  *      * 

tion  ot  elephants  that  were  taught  to  walk  on  the  rope. 
St  Vitus' 's  Daxce.     See  Medicine-///^*. 

DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of 
any  bordure,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely,  the 
largeneis  of  the  indentures  being  the  only  thing  chat 
diitinguifhes  it  from  indented. 

DANCING.     See  Dance. 

DANUXG-Girls  of  Egypt.     See  Alm  e. 

Dancing-girls  are  employed  all  over  the  eaft,  as. 
affording  great  diveriion  at  all  public  entertainments.. 
They  are  all  proftitutes;  and  by  the  laws  of  their  fo- 
ciety  are  bound  to  refufe  110  one  for  their  price, 
which  is  rated  according  to  their  beauty  and  other 
accompliihments.  There  are  even  particular  fcts  of 
them  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gentoo 
temples  and  the  ufc  of  the  bramin  priefts  who  attend 
them.  Thefe  poor  creatures  fay  that  they  were  firft 
debauched  by  their  god,  and  afterwards  by  him  con- 
figned  over  to  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  who  belong  to  his 
temples. 

Thefe  dancing-girls,  whether  in  a  fettled  or  un- 
fettled  condition,  live  in  a  band  or  community  under 
the  direction  of  fome  fuperannuated  female  of  the 
fame  profeffion,  under  whom  they  receive  a  reo-ular 
education,  and  are  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  love 
and  leafing,  like  fcholars  in  an  academy.  Thus  they 
acquire  the  art  of  captivating  the  affections  of  the 
other  fex  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  one  of  the  princes  or  chief  people  of  the 
country  to  take  a  liking  to  one  of  thefe  giris,  and 
wafte  immenfe  fums  on  her,  though  at  the  fame  time 
their  own  haram  is  flocked  with  beauties  far  fuperior, 
and  who  are  belides  poffeffed  of  the  natural  modefty 
of  the  fex,  to  which  the  others  have  not  the  fmallelt 
pretentions.  Thus  fome  of  thefe  girls  acquire  ini- 
menie  wealth.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  for 
inftance,  on  a  part  of  the  continent  bordering  on  the 
diftrict  of  that  iiland,  the  dancing  girls  founded  a 
village,  after  being  driven  from  Goa  by  the  zeal  of  the 
archbifhop.  Here  they  refide  in  a  body  corporate,  and 
attend  the  parties  of  pleafure  of  the  noblemen  and 
principal  inhabitants,  for  it  is  not  every  one's  purfe 
that  can  afford  them.  Here  many  of  them  acquire 
conliderable  fortunes  by  this  fcandalous  traffic,  and 
throw  it  into  a  common  ftock  for  the  fake  of  carry- 
ing on  merchandife ;  being  concerned  in  fhipping  and 
the  moft  profitable  voyages,  for  which  they  have  regu- 
lar factors  and  brokers. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  women  varies  according-  to  the 
country  they  live  in  ;  but  in  all  it  is  the  moft  gor- 
geous imaginable.  They  are  loaded  with  jewels,  lite- - 
rally  from  top  to  toe,  fince  even  on  their  toes  they 
wear  rings.  Their  necks  are  adorned  with  carcanets, 
their  arms  with  bracelets,  and  their  ancles  with  chains 
of  gold  and  filver,  often  enriched  with  precious  {tones.  . 
They  alfo  wear  nofe -jewels,  which  at  firft  have  an  odd 
appearance,  bat  to  which  the  eye  is  foon  reconciled. 
Inlndoftan,  thefe  dancing-girls,  as  well  as  the  other 
women  of  the  country,  have  a  peculiar  method  of  pre- 
fervingand  managing  their  breaft?,  which  at  the  fame 
time    makes    no  inconliderable  part  of  their   firerv. 

They 
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Dancing,   They  inclofe  them  in  a  pair  of  hollow  cafes,  cxadly 

v 'fated  to  them;  made  of  very  light  wood,  linked  to- 
gether, and  buckled  at  the  back.  Thefe  at  once  con- 
line  their  breads  io  that  they  cannot  grow  to  any  dif- 
guftfuily  exuberant  iize;  though,  from  ihtir  fmooth- 
nefs  and  pliancy,  they  play  fo  freely  with  every  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  that  they  do  not  crufh  the  tender 
texture  of  the  flefh  in  that  part,  like  the  Itilf  whale- 
bone flays  in  ufe  among  the  Europeans.  The  out- 
lide  of  them  is  fpread  over  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or 
iilver,  or  fet  with  gems,  if  they  can  afford  it.  Ano- 
ther occafional  ornament  the  dancing-girls  put  on, 
particularly  when  they  refovt  to  their  gallants,  viz. 
a  necklace  of  many  loofe  turns,  compofed  of  flowers 
ftrung  together,  which  they  call  vugrees,  fomevrhat 
refembling  Spaniili  double  jeflamy,  but  of  a  much 
ftrono-er  and  more  agreeable  fragrant  odour,  and  far 
preferable  to  any  perfumes.  "  They  have  nothing  (fays 
Mr  Grofe)  of  that  naufeous  boidnefs  which  charac- 
terifes  the  European  proftitutes,  their  ftyle  offeduc- 
tion  being  all  foftnefs  and  gentlenefs." 

With  regard  to  the  performances  of  thefe  women  as 
dancers,  we  have  various  accounts.  The  author  of  Me- 
moirs of  the  late  War  in  Alia,  acquaints  us,  < :  that  their 
attitudes   as  well  as  movements  are  not  ungraceful. 
Theirperfons  are  delicately  formed,  gaudily  attired,  and 
highly  perfumed.     By  the  continuation  of  wanton  at- 
titudes, they  acquire,  as  they  grow  warm  in  the  dance, 
a  frantic  lafcivioufnefs  themfelves,  and  communicate, 
by  a  natural  contagion,  the  mo  ft  voluptuous  defires  to 
the  beholders."     Mr  Ives  feems  to  have  been  very  cool 
on    this    fubject.      "  I  could  not  (fays  he)  fee  any 
thing  in  their  performance  worthy  of  notice.     Their 
movements  are  more  like  tumbling  or  (bowing  poftures 
than   dancing.     Their  drefs  is  thin  and  light ;  and 
their  hair,  necks,  ears,  arms,  wrifts,  fingers,  legs,  feet, 
and  even  the  toes,  are  covered  with  rings  of  gold  and 
filver,  made  after  a  clumfy  manner.     They  wear  two 
rings  in  their  nofes  ;  and  by  their  flaring  looks  and  odd 
gefticulations,  you  would   rather  fufpect   them  to  be 
inad  women  than  morris-dancers.     The  band  of  mulic 
that  attends  them  is  not  lefs  fingular  in  its  way  :  it  is 
chiefly  compofed  of  three  or  four  men,  who  hold  two 
pieces  of  bell  metal  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
make  an  incenant  noife  ;  another  man  beats  what  he 
is  pleafed  to  call  a  drum  ;   and  that  they  may  not  want 
vocal  mulic  to  complete  the  band,  there  are  always  two 
others  appointed  to  ling.     Thefe  laft  generally  lay  in 
ihcir  mouths  a  good  loading  of  beetel  nut  before  they 
begin;  which,  after  having  been  well  chewed,  tinges 
the  laliva  with  fuch  a  rednefs,  that  a  ftranger  would 
iudge  them  to  bleed  at  the  mouth  by  too  violent  an  ex- 
ertion of  their  voice.  Thefe  gentry  are  called  ticky-taw 
boys,  from  the  two  words  tich-taiu,  which  they  conti- 
.     nually repeat,  and  chant  wi'.h  great  vehemence.     The 
dancing-girls  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  their  religi- 
ous ceremonies,  as  when  ihepricfts  bring  forth  the  ima- 
ges of  their  gods  into  the  open  fields  on  a  car  ornamen- 
ted with  lafcivious  figures,  ihefe  girls  dance  before  the 
linages  amidfi  a  great  crowd  of  people  ;  and  having 
been  fdc<fted  for  their  fuperior  beauty,  are  very  pro- 
fitable to  their  matters,  the  prielis,  who  are  faid  to  pro- 
ftitute  them  to  all  comers." 

Mr  Grofe   informs  us,  that  "  thefe  dances  would 
hardly  at  firft  reliih  with  Europeans,  efpecially  as  they 


are  accompanied  with  a  mafic  far  from  delightful,  con-     Dancing 
filling  of  little  drums  called  guu.gums,  cymbals,  and  a  I  _ 

fort  of  fife,  which  make  a  hideous  din,  and  are  played  kP^aild'"1' , 
on  by  men,  whole  dfeminacy,  grimaces,  and  uncouth 
fhrivelled  features,  all  together  fhock  the  eye  and  tor- 
ture the  ear.  However,  by  ufe  we  become  reconciled 
to  the  noife,  and  may  obferve  fome  not  unpleafing  airs, 
with  which  the  dancers  keep  time  :  the  words  often 
exprefs  the  matter  of  a  pantomime  dance,  inch  as  a 
lover  courting  his  miftrefs ;  a  proenrefs  bringing  a  let- 
ter, and  endeavouring  to  feduce  a  woman  from  one 
gallant  in  favour  of  another;  a  girl  timorous  and  a- 
iraid  of  being  caught  in  an  intrigue.  All  thefe  lovc- 
fcencs  the  girls  execute  in  character  dances,  and  with 
no  defpicable  expreflion,  if  they  are  proficients  in  their 
art ;  for  then  their  geftures,  air,  and  lteps,  are  marking 
and  well  adapted.  In  fome  of  their  dances,  even  in 
public,  modefty  is  not  much  rtfpeeled  by  the  lafcivious 
attitudes  into  which  they  throw  themfelves,  without 
cxpofing  any  nudity  ;  being  richly  clad  and  bedecked 
with  jewels  after  their  manner.  But  in  private  parties 
to  which  they  are  called,  as  in  gardens,  they  give 
themfelves  a  greater  loofe,  and  have  dances  in  refeive  j 
in  which,  though  (till  without  any  groffnefs  in  dil'co- 
vering  their  bodies,  they  are  miftreiles  of  fuch  motions 
and  lewdnefs  of  looks  and  geftures  as  are  peihaps  more 
provoking. 

DANDELION,  in  botany.  See  Leontodon. 
DANDINI  (Pietro),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1646,  and  received  his  firfl  inftruclion 
in  the  art  of  painting  from  Valerio  Spada,  who  excel- 
led in  fmall  drawings  with  a  pen.  Whilft  he  was  un- 
der the  care  of  that  artift,  he  gave  fuch  evident  proofs 
of  a  ready  genius,,  that  he  was  then  placed  as  a  dif- 
ciple  with  his  uncle  Vincentio  Dandini,  a  mailer  of 
great  reputation  through  all  Italy,  who  had  been 
bred  up  under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  afterwards 
travelled  through  molt  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  ftu- 
dying  the  works  of  thofe  who  were  molt  diftin- 
guifhed  ;  and  relided  for  a  long  time  at  Venice, 
where  he  copied  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Paolo  Veronefe.  He  next  vifited  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena,  to  defign  the  works  of  Correggio  ;  omitting  no 
opportunity  that  might  contribute  to  improve  his 
hand  or  his  judgment.  When  he  returned  to  Flo- 
rence, the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III.  the  grand  duchefs 
Victoria,  and  the  prince  Ferdinand,  kept  him  perpetiu 
ally  employed,  in  frefco  painting  as  well  as  in  oil ;  his 
fubjects  being  taken  not  only  from  facred  or  fabulous 
hiftory,  but  from  his  own  invention  and  fancy,  which 
frequently  fnrnifhed  him  with  fuch  as  were  odd  and 
lingular,  and  efpecially  with  whimfical  caricatures. 
He  died  in  1712. — This  mafter  had  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  imitating  the  fiyle  of  even  the  moft 
celebrated  ancient  painters  of  every  fchool,  particu- 
larly Titian,  Veronefe,  and  Tintoretto  ;  and  with  a 
force  and  elegance,  equal  to  his  fubjects  of  hiftory, 
he  painted  portraits,  landfcapes,  architecture,  flowers, 
fruit,  battles,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  likewife  fea- 
pieces  ;  proving  himfelf  an  univerfal  artift,  and  excel- 
lent in  every  thing  he  undertook. 

He  had  a  fon,  Ocfavio,  who  proved  not  inferior  to 
him  in  any  branch  of  his  profeflion,  and  was  an  honour 
to  his  family  .and  his  country. 

D.\ndini   (Csefare),  hiftory  painter,  was  born  at 
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made  prefeft  of  die  province  of  Babvlon.  In  the  reign 
of  Danns  the  king  of  die  Medes,  'he  refufed  to  adore 
the  golden  ltatue  of  the  king,  and  was  call  into  the 
lions  den,  when  thofe  beafts,  tho'  pinched  with  hanger, 
did  him   no   manner  of  hurt.     And  he  explained  &the 
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Florence;  and  was  the  elder  brother  and  firflinftrae- 
tor  of  Vincentio  Dandini  the  uncle  of  Pietro.  This 
f  mailer  had  fucceflively  ftudied  as  a  difcipie  with  Ca- 
valier Curradi,  Pallignano,  and  Chriflofano  Allori  : 
from  whom  he  acquired  a  very   pieafing   manner  of 

detigning  and  colouring.     He  was  extremely  correel     characters  written  on  the  wall  of  the  room  where  Bel 
in  his  drawing,  and  finiihed  his  pictures  highly.  Several     fhazzar  was  feafling. 

noble  altar-pieces  in  the  churches  of  Florence  are  of  It  is  believed  that  Daniel  died  in  Ch?Uea  and  that 
his  hand  ;  and  one,  which  is  in  the  chapel  l'Annon-  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permiiiion  grantedby 
data,  is  particularly  admired.  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  of  returning  to  their  own  country! 

DANEGELT,  an  annual  tax  laid  on   the  Anglo-     St  Epiphanius  fays  he  died  at  Babylon  ;  and  herein  he 
Saxons,  firft  of  i  s.  afterwards  2  s.  for  every  hide  of     is  followed  by  the  generality  of  hiftoria'ns. 
land  through  the  realm,  for  maintaining  fuch  a  number         The  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  the  coming  of 
of  forces  as  were  thought  fufheient  to  clear  the  Briciih     the  Meiiiah,  and  the  other  great  events  of  after-times 
feas  of  Danilh  pirates,  which  heretofore  greatly  an-     are   fo  clear  and  explicit,  that,  as  St  Jerom  tells  us' 
noyed  the  coafts.  Porphyry  objected  to  them,  that  thofe  which  related 

Da  me  gelt  was  firft  impofed  as  a  ftanding  yearly 


tax  on  the  whole  nation,  under  king  Ethelred,  A.  D. 
991.  That  prince,  faysCambJen,  Britan.  142.  much 
diftrefTed  by  the  continual  invafions  of  the  Danes,  to 
procure  a  peace,  was  compelled  to  charge  his  people 
with  heavy  taxes,  called  danegslt — At  firft  he  paid 
10,000  1.  then  16,000  1.  then  24,000  1.  after  that 
36,000  1.  and  laftly  48,000  1. 

Edward  the  Confeilbr  remitted  this  tax  :  William  I. 
and  II.  reafTumed  it  occasionally.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  accounted  among  the  king's  ftanding 
revenues  ;  but  king  Stephen,  on  his  coronation-day, 
abrogated  it  for  ever. 

No  church  or  church-land  paid  a  penny  to  the  dans- 
gelt ;  becaufe,  as  is  fet  forth  in  an  ancient  Saxon  law, 
the   people  of  England  placed  more  confidence  in  the 


to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  chap.  xi.  mull  have 
been  written  after  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ; 
whereas  this  prophecy  was  translated  into  Greek  100 
years  before  his  time,  and  the  tranflation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  great  kindnefs 
for  the  Jews  and  their  religion.  And  thofe  prophe- 
cies fondling  the  fuccefles  of  Alexander,  chap.  viii. 
5.  xi.  3.  were  lhown  to  Alexander  by  the  Jews,  in 
confequence  of  which  they  obtained  feveral  privileges 
from  him  ;  {Ant.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.)  The  ftyle  of  Daniel 
is  not  fo  lofty  and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other  pro- 
phets ;  it  is  clear  and  concife,  and  his  narrations  and 
defcriptions  limple  and  natural:  in  fhort,  he  writes 
more  like  a  hiftorian  than  a  prophet. 

The  Jews  do  not   reckon  Daniel  among  the  pro- 
phets ;  part  of  his  book,  that  is,  from  the  fourth  verfe 


prayers  of  the   church  than  in  any  military  defence     of  his  fecond  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  feventh  chap- 


they  could  make. 

DANDOLO  (Henry),  doge  of  Venice,  a  brave 
admiral  and  politician.  With  a  Venetian  fleet  he  took 
Conftantinople  in  1203,  and  had  the  moderation  to  re- 
fufe  to  be  emperor.     He  died  in  1250 


ter,  was  originally  written  in  the  Chaldee  language  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  in  that  part  he  treats 
of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonifh  affairs  :  all  the  reft  of 
the  book  is  in  Hebrew.  The  fix  firft  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Baby- 


DANET  (Peter),  abbot  of  St  Nicholas  de  Verdun,     Ion,  and  what  befel  the  Jews  under  their  government. 


was  one  of  the  perfons  chofen  by  the  duke  of  Montau 
fier  to  write  on  the  claflics  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin. 
He  had  a  fhare  in  Phsedrus,  which  he  publifhed  with 
notes  and  explications  in  Latin.  He  alio  wrote  a  dic- 
tionary in  Latin  and  French,  and  another  in  French 
and  Latin.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1709. 

DANIEL,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  was 
born  in  Judea  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  the  25th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jofiah.  He  was  led  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  other  young  Hebrew  lords,  after  the  ta 


In  the  fix  lafthe  is  altogether  prophetical,  foretelling 
not  only  what  fhould  happen  to  his  own  church  and 
nation,  but  events  in  which  foreign  princes  and  king- 
doms were  concerned. 

Daniel  (Samuel),  an  eminent  poet  and  hiftorian, 
was  born  near  Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire  in  the  year 
1562,  and  educated  at  Oxford  :  but  leaving  that  uni- 
veriity  without  a  decree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  Englifh 
hiftory  and  poetry  under  1  he  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's  family.      He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the 


kino-of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  took  them  lady  Ann  Clifford  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Spencer 

into^his  fervice.    That  prince  gave  them  matters  to  in-  was  created  poet-laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth.     In  king 

ftrucr.  them  in  the  language  and  fciences  of  the  Chal-  Jame's  reign  he  was  appointed  gentleman   extraordi- 

deans,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fed  with  the  mofl  de-  nary,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy- 


conduct  of    Daniel    pieafing*  Nebuchadnezzar,    that  and  died  in  1619.                               ,^r.          ,           , 

prince  gave  him  feveral  ports  of  honour.     It  is   com-  Daniel  (Gabriel),  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  and  one  of 

monly  believed,  that  this  prophet  when  but  12  years  of  the  beft  French  hiftorians,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1049. 

ao-e,  made  known  the  innocence  of  the  chafte  Sufan-  He  taught  polite  literature,  pmlofopny     and  divmity, 

mh  ;  but  the  learned  are  not  agreed,   that  the  young  among  the  Jefuits  ;.  and  was  fuperior  of  their  houfe  a 

Daniel,  who  confounded  the  old  men,  was  the  fame  Paris,    where  he  died  in  1728.     There   are  a  great 

with  this  prophet.    However,  he  explained  Nebuchad-  number  of  his  works   P"Hifod  m  French,  of  wh  ch 

nezzar's  dream  of  the  myfterious  rtatue,  whichjfo retold  the  principal  are,  1.  A n  »^0^^'  °J[  ^ 

the  four  great  monarchies;  on  which  account  he  was  he  alfo  wrote  an  abridgement  in  nine  volu 
Vol.  V. 
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Danmonii,  3.  All  Hi/lory  of  the  French  Militia,  in  2  vols  4to. 
Dante.  3.  Aa  Anfwer  to  the  Provincial  Letters.  4.  A  Voyage 
to  the  World  of  Defcartes.  5.  Letters  on  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Theorifls,  and  on  Probability.  6.  New 
difficulties  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  Brutes  :  And, 
7.  A  theological  treatife  on  the  efficacy  of  Grace. 

DANMONII,  an  ancient  Britilh  nation,  fuppofed  to- 
ll avc  inhabited  th attract  of  country  which  is  now  called 
Cornwal  and  Devonlhire,  bounded  on  the  fotuh  by  the 
Britifh  Ocean,  on  the  weft  by  St  George's  Channel, 
on  the  north  by  ihs  Severn  Sea,  and  on  the  eait  by  the 
country  of  the  Durotriges.     Some  other  Britilh  tribes 
were  alfo  feated  within  thefe  limits  ;    as  the  Coilini 
and  Oflidamnii,  which  were  probably  particular  clans 
of  the  Danmonii ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Baxter,  they 
were  the  keepers  of  their  flocks  and  herds.     As  the 
feveral  tribes  of  the  Danmonii  fubrnitted  without  much 
rebalance  to  the  Romans,  and  never  joined  in  any  re- 
volt againft  them,  that  people  were  under  no  neceffity 
of  building  many  forts,  or  keeping   many   garrilbns 
in  their  country.     This  is  the  reafon  why  fo  few  Ro- 
man antiquities  have  been  found  in  that  country,   and 
fo  little  mention  is  made  of  it  and  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants by  Roman  writers.     Ptolemy  names  a  few  places, 
both  on  the  fea-coafts  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  this 
country,  which  were  known  to,  and  frequented  by,  the 
Romans.     The  moil   coniiderable  of  thefe  places  are 
the  two  famous  promontories  of  Bolerinm  and  Ocri- 
num,  now    the    Laudfend  and  the   Lizard  ;  and    the 
towns  of  ifca  Dannioniorum  and  Taraare,  now  Exe- 
ter and  Saltalh.     As  the  Danmonii  fubmitted  io  tame- 
ly to  the  Romans,  they  might  perhaps  permit  them  to 
live,  for  fume  time   at  leall,  under  their  own  princes 
and  theirown  laws ;   a  privilege  which  we  know  they 
granted  to  fome  other  Britiili  itates.     In  the  moll  per- 
fect ftate  of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain,  the 
country  of  the   Danmonii  made  a  part  of  the  province 
called  Flava  Caefarie.niis,  and  was  governed  by  the  pre- 
lident  of  that  province.     After  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  kingly  government  was  immediately  revived 
amongft  the  Danmonii   in   the   perfon  of  Vortigern, 
who  was  perhaps  defcended  from  the  race  of  their  an- 
cient princes,  as  his  name  fignifles  in  the  Britilh  lan- 
guage a  chieftain  or  the  head  of  a  family. 
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fequence  of  this  event,  from  which  his  friends  endea- 
voured to  raife  him,  by  perfuading  him  to  marriage. 
After  fome  time  he  followed  their  advice,  and  repent- 
ed it  ;  for  he  unfortunately  made  choice  of  a  lady  who 
bore  fome  refembiance  to  the  celebrated  Xantippe. 
The  poet,  not  pollening  the  patience  of  Socrates,  ie- 
paratcd  himielt  from  her  with  inch  vehement  exprtf- 
iions  of  diilike,  that  he  never  afterwards  admitted  her 
to  his  prefence,  though  fhe  had  born  him  feveral 
children.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  gained  fome 
credit  in  a  military  character  :  dillinguiihmg  himftlf 
by  hisbravtiyin  an  action  where  the  Florentines  obtain- 
ed a  iignal  victory  over  the  citizens  of  Arezzo.  He 
became   Hill  more  eminent  by  the  acquilitiou  of  civil 


Dante. 


honours;  and  at  the  age  of  35  he  roie  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dignity 
was  conferred  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people.  From 
this  exaltation  the  poet  hiuifelf  dated  his  principal 
misfortunes,  as  appears  from  the  fragment  ot  a  letter 
quoted  by  Lionardo  Briaiii,  one  of  his  early  biogia- 
phers,  where  Dante  fpeaks  of  his  political  failure  with 
that  liberal  franknefs  which  integrity  infpires.  Italy 
was  at  that  time  diffracted  by  the  contending  factions 
of  the  Ghibellius  and  the  Guclphs  ;  the  latter,  among 
whom  Dante  took  an  active  part,  were  again  divided 
into  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites.  Dante,  fays  Gra- 
vina,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  unite  thefe  inferior 
parties  :  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  nnjuftly  pcrfecuted  by  thofe  of  his 
own  faction.  A  powerful  citizen  of  Florence,  named 
Corfo  Donati,  had  taken  meafures  ro  terminate  thefe 
interline  broils,  by  introducing  Charles  of  Valois,  bro- 
ther to  Philip  the  Fair  king  or  France.  Dante,  with 
great  vehemence,  oppofed  this  difgraceful  project,  and 
obtained  the  banilhmcnt  of  Donati  and  his  partizans. 
The  exiles  applied  to  the  pope  (Boniface  VIII.), 
and  by  his  affiitanee  fucceeded  in  their  defign.  Charles 
of  Valois  entered  Florence  in  triumph,  and  thofe  who 
had  oppofed  his  admiffion  were  baniihed  in  their  turn. 
Dante  had  been  difpatched  to  Rome  as  the  ambaiTa- 
dor  of  his  party  ;  and  was  returning,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  revolution  in  his  native  city.  His 
enemies,  availing  themfelves  of  his  abfence,  had  procu- 
red ah  iniquitous  fentence  againft  him,  by  which  he 
DANTE  (Aligheri),    one    of    the    firft  poets    of     was  condemned    to  banifhment,    and    his  poifeffions 


Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1265,  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family.  Boccacio,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
period,  has  left  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  treatife, 
on  the  life,  the  (Indies,  and  manners  of  this  extraordi- 
nary poet ;  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mailer,  and  for 
whofe  memory  he  profeiTed  the  highefl  veneration. 
This  biographer  relates,  that  Dante,  before  he  was 
nine  years  old,  conceived  a  paffion  for  the  lady  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  lingular  poem.  Her  age 
was  near  his  own  ;  and  her  name  was  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  a  noble  citizen  of  Flo- 
rence. The  paffion  of  Dante,  however,  like  that  of  his 
fiicceiTor  Petrarch,  feems  to  have  been  of  the  chafte 
and  platonic  kind,  according  to  the  account  he  has 
himfelf  given  of  it,  in  one  of  his  early  productions  in- 
titled  Vita  Nuova  ;  a  mixture  of  myderious  poetry  and 
profe  ;  in  which  he  mentions  both  the  origin  of  his  af- 
fection and  the  death  of  his  miftrefs,  who,  according 
to  Boccacio,  died  at  the  age  of  24.  The  fame  author 
aiTerts,  that  Dante  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  in  con- 


were  confffcated.  His  two  enthuliaftic  biographers, 
Boccacio  and  Manetti,  exprefs  the  warmeft  indigna- 
tion againft  this  injnilice  of  his  country.  Dante,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  took  refuge  in  Siena,  and 
afterwards  in  Arezzo,  where  many  of  his  party  were 
aflembled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  furprife  the  city 
of  Florence,  by  a  fmall  army  which  Dante  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  attended  :  the  defign  mifcarricd,  and 
our  poet  is  conjectured  to  have  wandered  to  various 
parts  of  Italy,  till  he  found  a  patron  in  the  great  Can- 
della  Scala,  prince  of  Verona,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
in  his  poem.  The  high  fpirit  of  Dante  was  ill  fuited 
to  courtly  dependence  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  loft  the 
favour  of  his  Veroneze  patron  by  the  rough  franknefs 
of  his  behaviour.  From  Verona  he  retired  to  France, 
according  to  Manetti;  and  Boccacio  affirms  that  he 
difpmed  in  the  theological  fehools  of  Paris  with  great 
reputation.  Bayle  queftions  his  vifiting  Paris  at  this 
period  of  his  life  ;  and  thinks  it  improbable,  that  a  man, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  niagiftrat.es  of  Florence, 

ihould 
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Dante.     ihould  condefcend  to  engage  in  the  public  fquabhles  of     railed  a  handfome  m 
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the  Paruian  theologilts  ;    bat  the  ip:m   both  of   Dante     of  the  poet,  with  the  follow  ine  Inicri 


lonumem  over  the  negkded  allies     Dante. 


and  the  times  in  which  he  lived  fufficiencly  account 
for  this  exercife  of  his  talents  ;  and  his  reiidence  in 
France  at  this  feafo.i  is  confirmed  by  Boccacio,  in  his 
life  of  our  poet,  which  Bayle  fee  ais  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  confuhir.g. 

The  election  of  Henry  count  of  Luxeinburph  to 
the  empire,  in  November  1208,  afforded  Dante  a  pro- 
spect of  being  reftorcd  to  his  native  city,  asheattached 
himfelf  to  the  intereft  of  the  new  emperor,  in  whole 
fervice  he  is  iappofed  to  have  written  his  Latin  trea- 
tife  De  Mcnarchia,  in  which  he  ailerteci  the  rights  of 
the  empire  againft  the  encroachments  ef  the  Papacy. 
In  the  year  1311,  he  inftigated  Henry  to  lay  liege  to 
Florence;  in  which  enterprife,  fays  one  of  the  bio- 
graphers, he  did  not  appear  in  perfon,  from  li.onves  of 
refpect  towards  his  native  city.  The  emperor  was  re- 
palfed  by  the  Florentines  ;  and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  fucceeding  year,  deprived  Dame  of  ail 
hopes  concerning  re-eftabliihment  in  Florence.  After 
this  difappointment,  he  is  iappofed  to  have  pailed  fome 
years  in  roving  about  Italy  in  a  flate  of  poverty  and 
diitrefs,  till  he  found  an  honourable  cftabhfhment 
at  Ravenna,  under  the  protection  of  Guido  rsovello 
da  Polenta,  the  lord  of  that  city,  who  received  this  il- 
luitrious  exile  with  the  moft  endearing  liberality,  con- 
tinued to  protect  him  through  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  and  extended  his  maniheence  to  the  allies 
of  the  poet. 

Eloquence  was  one  of  the  many  talents  which  Danre 
pofTcfled  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  this  account  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  employed  on  fourteen  different 
er.1b3lh.e3  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  moft  of  them.  His  patron  Guido  had  occa- 
iion  to  try  his  abiliies  in  a  fervice  of  this  nature,  and 
difpatched  him  as  his  ambaffador  to  negociate  a  peace 
with  the  Venetians,  who  were  preparing  for  hoftilities 
againft  Ravenna.  Maneeci  aliens  that  he  was  unable 
to  procure  a  public  atidicencc  at  Venice,  and  returned 
to  Ravenna  by  laud,  from  his  apprehenlions  of  the 
Venetian  fleet  ;  when  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and 
the  mortification  of  failing  in  his  attempt  to  prcferve 
his  generous  patron  from  the  impending  danger,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  death  on  the 
14th  of  September  1321.  He  died,  however,  in  the 
palace  of  his  friend  ;  and  the  affectionate  Guido  paid 
the  moft  tender  regard  to  his  memory.  This  magni- 
ficent patron  (fays  Bocccio)  commanded  the  body  to 
be  adorned  with  poetical  ornaments,  and,  after  being 
carried  on  a  bier  through  the  firccts  of  Ravenna  by  the 
moft  illa'trious  citizens,  to  be  deposited  in  a  marble 
coffin.  He  pronounced  himfelf  the  funeral  oration, 
and  expreffed  his  defign  of  erecting  a  fplendid  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  the  deceafed  :  a  defign  which  his 
fuhfequent  misfortunes  rendered  him  unable  to  accom- 
pliih.  At  his  reqnefl,  many  epitaphs  werewritten  on 
the  poet  :  the  beft  of  them  (fays  Boccacio)  by  Giovan- 
ni del  Virgilio  of  Bologna,  a  famous  author  of  th.it 
time,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Dante.  Eoccacio  then 
cites  a  few  Latin  verfes,  not  worth  tranferibing,  fix  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Bayle  as  the  compofition  of  Dante 
himfelf,  on  the  authority  of  Paul  Jovius.  In  1483 
Bernardo  Bembo,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  cardinal, 


IptlOl)  : 

Exigua  tumult  Danthcs  hie  furte  pcebas 
Squalenti  nutii  ce!_;nifa  psne  Ctu; 

At  nunc  nsarmoreo  iubniius  conderis  arcu, 
Omnibus  et  cuitu  fplenciidiore  nites  : 

Nimirum  iiembus,  Muutincenfus  Etrufcis. 
Hoc  tibi,  quern,  in  prinds  has.  coiuere,  dedit. 


Before  this  period  the  Florentines  h 


ad  vainly  endea- 


voured to  obtain  the  bones  of  their  great  poet  from 
the  city  of  Ravenna.  In  the  age  ol  Leo  X.  they 
made  a  fecoad  attempt,  by  a  lbl  emu  application  to  the 
pope  for  that  purpolc  ;  and  the  great  Michael  Angelo, 
anei-.thufiaftic  admirer  of  Dante,  very  liberally  offered 
to  execute  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  poet.  The 
hopes  of  the  Florentines  wereagaia  unfuccefsfnl.  The 
particulars  of  their  lingular  petition  may  be  found  in 
the  notes  to  Cociivi's  Lite  of  Michael  Angelo. 

At  what  time,  and  in  what  place,  be  executed  the 
great  and  lingular  work  which  has  rendered  him  im- 
mortal, his  numerous  commentators  feem  unable  to 
determine.  ■  Boccacio  aliens,  that  he  began  it  in  his 
35th  year,  and  had  finilhed  icven  cantos  of  his  Infer- 
no before  his  exile  ;  that  in  the  plunder  of  his  ho  a  fe, 
on  that  event,  the  beginning  of  his  poem  was  fortu- 
nately preferved,  but  remained  for  fome  time  neglec- 
ted^ till  its  merit  being  acciceutly  discovered  by  an 
intelligent  poet  named  Dino,  it  was  fent  to  the  mar- 
quis Marccllo  Maiefpina,  an  Italian  nobleman,  by  whom 
Dante  was  then  protected.  The  marquis  reftored  thefe 
loft  papers  to  the  poet,  and  intreated  him  to  proceed 
in  a  work  which  opened  in  fo  promifing  a  manner.  To 
this  incident  we  are  probibly  indebted  for  the  poem  of 
Dante,  which  he  muft  have  continued  under  all  the 
difadvantages  of  an  unfortunate  and  agitated  life.  It 
does  not  appear  at  wha*  time  he  completed  it  ;  per- 
haps before  he  quitted  Verona,  as  he  dedicated  thePa- 
radife  to  his  Veronefe  patron.  The  critics  have  vari- 
onfly  accounted  for  his  having  called  his  poem  Come- 
dia.  He  gave  it  that  title  (faid  one  of  his  fons),  be- 
caufe  it  opens  with  diftrefs  and  clofes  with  felicity. 
The  very  high  eftiinationia  which  this  production  was 
held  by  his  country,  appears  froma  fmgular  inftitution. 
The  republic  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1373,  affigned  a 
public  ftipend  to  a  perfon  appointed  to  read  lectures 
on  the  poem  of  Dante  :  Boccacio  was  the  firft  perfon 
engaged  in  this  office  ;  but  his  death  happening  in  two 
years  after  his  appointment,  his  comment  extended 
only  to  the  feventeen  firft  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  The 
critical  diifertations  that  have  been  written  on  Dante 
are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  to  which  Homer  has 
given  birth;  the  Italian,  like  the  Grecian  bard,  has 
been  the  fubjecl  of  the  high  eft  panegyric,  and  of  the 
groffeft  invective.  Voltaire  has  fpoken  of  him  with 
that  precipitate  vivacity,  which  fo  frequently  led  that 
lively  Frenchman  toinfultthe  reputation  of  the  nobleft 
writers.  In  one  of  his  entertaining  letters,  he  fays  to 
an  Italian  abbe,  "  Je  fais  grand  cas  du  courage,  avec 
lequel  vous  avez  ofe  dire  que  Dante  etoit  tin  foil,  et  foil 
ouvrage  un  monftre. — Le  Dante  pourra  entrer  dans  les 
bibliotheques  des  curieux,  mais  il  ne  fera  jamais  lu." 
But  more' temperate  and  candid  critics  have  not  been 
wanting  to  difplay  the  merits  of  this  original  poet.  Mr 
Wartouhas  introduced  into  his  laft  volume  on  Englifh 
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Dante,     poetry,  a  judicious  and  fpirited  fummary  of  Dante's 

Dantzic.    performance. 

' " '  Dante  (John  Baptift),  a  native  of  Perugia,  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  called  the  new  Da  dams,  for  the 
wings  he  made  himfclf,  and  with  which  he  Hew  feveral 
times  over  the  lake  Thrafymemis.  He  fell  in  one  of 
his  enterprifes;  the  ironwork  with  which  he  managed 
one  of  his  wings  having  failed  ;  by  which  accident  he 
broke  his  thigh  :  but  it  was  fet  by  the  furgcons,  and 
he  was  afterwards  called  to  Venice  to  proftfs  ma  the  - 
matics. 

DANTZIC,  the  capital  of  Pol ifh  Pruflia,  (landing 
on  a  branch  of  the  Viflnla,  about  four  milts  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic  ;  in  E.  Long.  18.  56. 
N.Lat.  54.20.  This  city  is  famous  in  hiftory  on 
many  accounts,  particularly  that  of  its  being  former- 
ly  at  the  head  of  the  Hanfeatic  affbeiation,  common- 
ly called  the  Hanfe-tawns .  It  is  large,  beautiful,  po- 
pulous, and  rich  ;  its  houfes  genera]  ly  are  five  ftorics 
high;  and  many  of  its  ftreeis  are  planted  with  chef- 
nut-trees.  One  of  the  fuburbs  is  called  Scotland  ; 
and  the  Scots  have  great  privileges  in  confequence  of 
their  gallant  defence  ef  the  town,  under  one  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Douglas,  when  it  was  beiieged  by  the  Poles. 
It  is  faid  there  are  upwards  of  30,000  pedlars  of  that 
ration  in  Poland  who  travel  on  foot,  and  feme  with 
three,  four,  or  five  horfes.  In  king  Charles  II.'s  time 
they  were  about  53,cco  :  in  that  reign  Sir  John  Den- 
ham  and  Mr  Killigrew  were  fent  to  take  the  number 
of  them,  and  to  tax  them  by  the  poll,  with  the  king  of 
Poland's  licence  ;  which  having  obtained,  tiny  brought 
home  L.  10,000  Serling,  betides  their  charges  in  the 
journey.  Dantzic  has  a  fine  harbour ;  and  is  ftill  a 
rnoft  eminent  commercial  city,  although  itfeems  to  be 
fomewhat  paft  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  probably 
about  the  time  thac  the  preiident  de  Thou  wrote  his 
much  efteerned  Eifloriafai  Temporis,\\hcTtm>  under  the 
year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its  commerce  and 
grandeur.  It  is  a  republic,  claiming  a  fmall  adjacent 
territory  about  forty  miles  round  it,  which  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  republic  of  Poland. 
Its  magiftracy,  and  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  are 
Lutherans  ;  although  the  Roman ifts  and  Calvaniits  be 
equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  has  26  parilhes,  with  many 
convents  and  hofpitals.  The  inhabitants  have  been 
computed  to  amount  to  200,000  ;  but  later  computa- 
tions fall  very  confide]  ably  ihort  of  it,  as  appears  by 
its  annual  bill  of  mortality,  exhibited  by  Dr  Bufching, 
who  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1752,  there  died  but 
1846  perfons.  Its  own  (hipping  is  numerous  ;  but 
the  foreign  {hips  conftantly  referring  to  it  are  more 
fo,  whereof  1014  arrived  there  in  the  year  17J2  ;  in 
which  year  alio  12S8  Pol  ifh  veffels  came  down  the 
Viftula,  chiefly  laden  with  corn,  for  its  matchlcfs  gra- 
naries ;  from  whence  that  grain  is  diftributed  to  many 
foreign  nations,  Poland  being  juftly  deemed  the  great- 
elf  magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and  Baiuzic  the 
grcateft  port  for  deftributing  it  every  where  :  befides 
which,  Dantzic  exports  great  quantities  of  naval  (tores, 
and  vaft  variety  of  other  articles.  Dr  Bufching  af- 
firms, that  it  appears  from  ancient  records,  as  early  as 
the  year  997,  that  Dantzic  was  a  large  commercial 
city,  and  not  a  village  or  inconsiderable  town,  asfome 
pretend.  The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often 
changed  their  mafters,  and  have  fometimes  been  un- 


der the  protection  of  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  ;  but  ge-  Dantzic 
neraily  have  Ihown  a  great  predilection  for  the  king-  || 
dom  and  republic  of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely  tori-  Daphene. 
val  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them  of  their  im- 
munities, which  reach  even  to  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.  1  hough  (trongly  fortified,  and  pofieffed  of 
1  jo  large  brafs  cannon,  n  could  net,  through  its  iitua- 
tion,  hand  a  regular  liege,  being  furroundeu  with  emi- 
nences. In  1724,  the  inhabitants  dilcovered  a  remark- 
able attachment  and  fidelity  towards  Stanifkus  king 
of  Poland,  not  only  when  his  enemies,  the  Ruffians, 
were  at  their  gates,  but  even  in  roficfiicn  of  the  citv. 
1  his  city  was  exempted  by  the  late  king  of  Pruiua 
from  thole  claims  which  he  made  on  the  tieighbenrins 
countries  •,  noiwithiianding  which,  his  Prufiian  n;a- 
jelty  loon  after  thought  proper  to  feize  on  the  terri- 
tories belonging*^)  Dantzic,  under  pretence  of  their 
having  been  formerly  part  of  Polilh  Pruflia.  Ke  then 
proceeded  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  port-duties  belong- 
ing to  that  city,  and  erected  a  cufiom-houfc  in  the 
harbour,  where  he  laid  arbitrary  and  infupportable  du- 
ties upon  goods  exported  or  imported.  To  complete 
the  iyiicxn  of  oppreihon,  cuitom-boufes  were  erected 
at  the  very  gates  of  Dantzic,  fo  that  no  perfons 
could  go  in  or  out  of  the  town  without  being  learch- 
ed  in  the  ftricteft  manner.  Such  is  the  treatment 
which  tiie  city  of  Dantzic  has  received  from  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  though  few  cities  have  ever  exiltcd  which 
have  been  comprehended  in  fo  many  general  and  par. 
ticular  treaties,  and  whofe  rights  and  liberties  have 
been  {0  frequently  fecured,  and  guarantied  by  fomany 
great  powers,  and  by  fuch  a  long  and  regular  fuccefliou 
of  public  acts,  as  that  of  Danzic  has  been.  In  the  year 
1784,  it  was  blockaded  by  his  troops  on  various  pre- 
tences ;  but  by  the  interpofition  of  the  emprefs  of  Raf- 
fia and  of  the  king  of  Poland,  they  were  withdrawn  ; 
and  a  compromife  having  taken  place,  the  city  was 
refiored  to  its  former  immunities.  Neverthehfs,  its 
trade  has  lince  been  rather  upon  the  decline,  the  mer- 
chants chooling  to  fettle  where  their  property  n  ay 
be  more  fecure. 

DANUBE,  the  largeft  and  mod  confiderable  river 
in  Europe,  riling  in  the  Black  Foreft,  near  Zunbcrg  ; 
and  running  N.  E.  through  Swabia  by  Ulm,  the  ca- 
pital of  that  country  ;  then  running  E.  through  Baf- 
faria  and  Auftria,  paffes  by  Ratifbon,  Paflau,  Ens,  and 
Vienna.  It  then  enters  Hungary,  and  runs  S.  E.  from 
Prefburg  to  Buda,  and  fo  on  to  Belgrade;  after  which 
it  divides  Bulgaria  from  Molachia  and  Moldavia,  dii- 
chargingitfelf  by  feveral  channels  into  the  Black  Sea, 
in  the  province  of  Beffavabia.  Towards  the  mouth, 
it  was  called  the  Jfler  by  the  ancients  ;  and  it  is  now 
faid,  that  four  of  the  mouths  are  choaked  up  with  land, 
and  that  there  are  only  two  remaining.  It  begins  to 
be  navigable  for  boats  at  Ulm,  and  receives  feveral 
large  rivers  as  it  pafl'es  along.  It  is  fo  deep  between 
Buda  and  Belgrade,  that  the  Turks  and  Chriftianshave 
had  men  of  war  upon  it  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  navigable 
to  the  Black  Sea,  on  account  of  the  cataracts.  The 
Danube  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe.  It  was 
worfhipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians. 

DAPHNE,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  by 
the  goddefs  Terra,  -of  whom  Apollo  became  enamour- 
ed.    This  paflicn  had  been  railed   by  Cupid  ;   with 
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wlioai  Apollo,  proud  of  his  lace  conqueft  of  the  fcr- 
pent    Python,  had  difputed   the  power  of  fob  darts. 
Daphne  heard  with  horror  the  addreiies  of  the  god 
and  endeavoured  to  remove  herfelf  from  his  importu- 
nities by  flight.     Apollo  purfned  her,  and  Daphne, 


] 
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v.HI  be  in  bloom  when  few  trees,  especially  of  the 
lhrubby  mho,  prefent  their  honours.  It  will  be  in 
February,  nay,  fonietnr.es  in  January  ;  then  will  the 
twigs  be  garnifhed  with  flowers  all  around  from  one 
end  to  the  other.     Each  twig  has  the  appearance  of  a 


fearful  of  being  caught,  nureated  the  afhuance  of  the  fpike  of  flowers  of  the  moft  confummate  luftre  ;  and 
gods,  who  changed  her  into  a  laurel.  Apollo  crown-  as  the  leaves  are  not  yet  out,  whether  you  behold  this 
ed  his  head  with   the  leaves  or   the  laurel,  and  for     tree  near  or  at  adiltar.ee,  it  has  a  moft  enchanting 


ever  ordered  thai  that  tree  Ihould  be  facred  to  his  ci 
vinicy.  tiome  fay  that  Daphne  was  admired  by  Leu- 
cippus, fon  of  CEnomaus  king  of  Pifa,  who  to  he  in 
her  company  difguifed  his  fex  and  attended  her  in  the 
woods  hi  the  habit  of  a  huntrefs.  Leucippus  gained 
Daphne's  efteem  and  love  ;  but  Apollo,  who  was  his 
powerful  rival,  difcovered  his  fex,  and  Leucippus  was 
killed  by  the  companions  of  Diana.  Daphne  was  al- 
fo  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Tirehas,  prieftefs  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  She  was  confecrated  to  the  fervice 
of  Apollo  by  the  Epigoni,  or  according  to  others  by 
the  goddefs  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl  on  account 
of  the  wildnefs  of  her  looks  and  expreffions  when  ihe 
delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles  were  generally  in  verfe ; 
and  Homer,  according  to  fome  accounts,  has  intro- 
duced much  of  her  poetry  in  his  compolitions. 


Daphne  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  village  near  to,  or     nefs  quarters. " 


appearance.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  fenfe  of  fmell? 
Hig  is  peculiarly  regaled  by  the  flowers;  their  fpky 
fweetnefs  is  ditfufed  around,  and  the  air  is  perfumed 
with  their  odours  to  a  confidera'ole  diftance.  Many 
flowers,  deemed  fweet,  are  not  liked  by  all  ;  but  the 
agreeable  inoftenfive  fweetnefs  of  the  mezereon  has  c- 
ver  delighted  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  whilft  the  luftre 
of  its  blow  has  feafted  the  eye.  Neither  is  this  the 
only  pleafure  the  tree  bellows  :  for  befides  the  beany 
of  the  leaves,  which  come  out  after  the  flowers  are 
fallen,  and  which  are  of  a  pleafant  green  colour  and 
an  oblong  figure,  it  will  be  full  of  red  berries  in  June, 
which  will  continue  growing  till  the  autumn.  Of 
thefe  berries  the  birds  are  very  fond  ;  fo  that  whoever 
is  delighted  with  thofe  fongfters,  mould  have  a  quan- 
tity of  them  planted  all  over  the  ou tildes  of  his  wilder- 


in  the  fuburbs  of,  Antiochia  of  Seleucis  in  Syria ;  with 
a  large  grove,  w7ell  watered  with  fprings  :  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  grove  flood  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Its  extent  was  80  lladia  or  10  miles;  the  diftance 
from  the  city  live  miles:  A  place  pleafant  and  agree- 
able, from  the  plenty  of  water  and  the  temperature  of 


2.  Gnidium,  the  flax-leaved  daphne,  is  a  low  de- 
ciduous ihrub  ;  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  about 
Montpelier.  This  fpecies  fcldoin  grows  higher  than 
three  feet.  The  branches  arc  very  ilender,  and  orna- 
mented with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed  leaves, 
much  like  thofe  of  the  common  flax.  1  he  flow  ers  are 
produced  in  panicles  at    the  ends  of  the   branches  : 


the  air,  and  ius  foft  breathing  breezes.     The  grove 

was  of  bay-trees,  intermixed  with  cyprefs  ;  which  laft     They  are  fmall,  come  out  in  June,  but  arc  rarely  fuc 

multiplied  fo  faft,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  it.     Pom-     ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 


pey  gave  fome  land  for  enlarging  the  grove.  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  built  a  very  large  temple  of  Daph- 
naeus  Apollo.  The  place  at  length  became  fo  infa- 
mous, that  people  of  modefty  and  character  avoided 
refortiug  thither:  fo  that  Daplmici  mores  became  pro- 
verbial. 

Daphne  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  diftric~t  on  the  lake 
Sainachonitis,  in  the  Higher  Galilee,  very  pleafant  and 


3.  Cneorum,  the  fpear-leaved  daphne  or  cneo- 
rum,  is  a  very  low  deciduous  ihrub  ;  native  of  Switzer- 
land, Hungary,  the  Alps,  and  Pyrenean  mountains. 
This  rifes  with  a  lhrubby ,  branching  ftalk,  to  about 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  an  half  high.  The  leaves  are  nar- 
row, fpear-ihaped,  andgrow irregularly  on  thebranch- 
es.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  ends 
of  the  little   twigs  :  They  make  their  appearance  in 


plentifully  watered  with  fprings,  which  feed  the  Lefs     March,  are  of  a  purple    colour,  and  pofieifed  of  a  fra- 
Jordan ;  whence  its  name  feems  to  arife,  probably  in 
imitation  of  that  near  Antioch  of  Syria  on  the  river 
Orontes. 

Daphne,  Spurge -laurel ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  octandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  31ft  order, 
Veprccula.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  quadri- 
fid  and  marcefcent,  inclofing  the  ftamina.  The  fru.it 
is  a  monofpermous  berry.  There  are  15  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

I.  Mezereum,  the  mezereon  or  fpurge-olive,  is  a  low 
deciduous  Ihrub.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  has 
been  alfo  difcovered  in  England  in  fome  woods  near 
Andover  in  Hampfhire.  Of  this  elegant  plant  there 
are  four  varieties  :  1.  The  white  ;  2.  The  pale-red  ; 
3.  The  crimfon  ;  and,  4.  The  purple-flowering. — 
Hanbnry  is  very  lavifh  of  his  praife  of  thefe  fhrubs. 
He  fays,  "  they  have  each  every  perfection  to  recom- 
mend them  as  ffowering-fhrubs.     In  the  firft  place, 


little  inferior  to  that  of  the  mezereon  ;  but 
they  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

4.  Tartonraira,  the  oval  leaved  daphne  or  tarton- 
raira,  a  very  low  deciduous  ihrub,  is  a  native  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet.  The  branches  are  numerous,  ir- 
regular, Tough,  and  covered  with  a  light-brown-co- 
loured bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  very  fmall,  foft  to 
the  touch,  and  mining.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  :  They  are  white, 
come  out  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  ber- 
ries which  feldom  ripen  in  England.  This  fort  fliouid 
have,  a  dry  foil  and  warm  fituation. 

5.  Alpina,  the  alpine  daphne  or  chamelsea,  is  a 
low  deciduous  fhrub  native  of  the  Alps,  Geneva, 
Italy,  and  Auflria.  This  will  grow  np  to  the  height 
of  about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe, 
and  hoary  andcrneath.  The  flowers  came  out  in  clus- 
ters from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  very  fra- 


they  arc  of  low  growth, "feldom  arifrng  to  more  than  grant  :   They  appear  in  March,  and  are  fucceeded  by 

three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  therefore  are  proper  red  berries  that  ripen  in  September, 

even  for  the  fmalleft  gardens.    In  the  next  place,  they  6.  Thymelsea,  the  roilkwort-leaved  daphne  or  the 

to  tbymclaea  j 
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Daphne,    thymelsaa  ;  a  low  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of  Spain  and 

' '  the  fouth  of  France.     The  thyinelce  will  grow  up  to  the 

height  of  a  yard.  The  ilalks  of  this  fpecies  are  up- 
right, branched,  and  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpecT  referable  thofe  of  milk-wort.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  cinders  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks :  They 
are  of  a  greenilh  colour,  have  no  fcot-ftalks,  appear  in 
March,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellow ilh  berries, 
which  will  be  ripe  in  Anguft.  This  fort  requires  a 
dry  foil  and  a  warm  lituation. 

7.  Vilofa,  the  hairy-leaved  daphne,  a  very  low  de- 
ciduous fhrub,  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
ftalks  are  ligneous,  about  two  feet  high,  and  fend 
forth  branches  alternately  from  the  fides.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  plane,  hairy  on  both  fides,  and  grow- 
on  very  iliort  foocftalks.  The  flowers  have  very  nar- 
row tubes,  are  lmall  and  make  no  great  fnow  :  They 
come  out  in  June,  and  are  not  fucteedtd  by  ripe  feeds 
in  England.  This  fhrub,  in  fome  fituations,  retains 
its  leaves  all  winter  in  fuch  beauty  as  to  caufe  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  low-growing  evergreens ;  but  as  in 
others  it  is  fometimes  fluttered  with  the  firfl  bleak 
winds,  it  is  left  to  the  gardener  whether  to  place  this 
ihrub  among  the  deciduous  trees  or  evergreens. 

8.  Laureola,  the  fpurge  laurel  or  evergreen  daph- 
ne ;  a  low  evergreen  fhrub,  common  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  alio  in  Switzerland  and  France.  This  fhrub 
feldom  grows  more  than  a  yard  or  four  feet  high;  it 
fends  out  many  branches  from  the  bottom,  and  thefe 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  light-brown  bark  that  is 
very  thick.  The  bark  on  the  younger  branches  is 
fmooth  and  green  ;  and  thefe  are  very  clofely  garnifh- 
ed  with  leaves  of  a  delightful  ftrong  lucid  green  co. 
lour.  Thefe  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are 
produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  have  the  appear- 
ance, at  a  fmall  diftauce,  of  clutters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  They  are  fpear-fhaped,  fhining,  fmooth, 
and  thick:  their  edges  are  entire.  Hanbory  extols 
this  plant  with  a  degree  of  enthutiafm:  continuing, 
"  and  till:,  is  another  excellent  property  of  this  tree, 
that  it  is  thus  poilefled  of  fuch  delightful  leaves  for  its 
ornament.  Thefe  leaves,  when  growing  under  the 
drip  of  tress,  fpreadopen,  and  exhibit  their  green  pure 
and  untarnifhed,  in  its  natural  colour;  when  planted 
fingly  in  expofed  places,  they  naturally  turn  back  with 
a  kind  of  twift,  and  the  natural  green  of  the  leaf  is  of- 
ten alloyed  with  a  brownifh  tinge.  This  fhrub  is  alfo 
valuable  on  account  of  its  flowers  ;  not  becaufe  they 
make  a?.y  great  mow,  but  from  their  fragrance,  and 
the  time  they  appear;  for  it  will  be  in  blow  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  and  will  continue  fo  until  the 
lniddle  or  latter  end   of  April  before  the  flowers    fall 

.  off;  during  which  tirne  they  never  fail  to  diffufe  a- 
broad  their  agreeable  odours  which  are  refrefhinn  and 
moffenfive.  In  the  evenings  efpecially,  they  are  more 
than  commonly  liberal  ;  iliforouch  that  a  few  plants 
will  often  perfume  the  whole  end  of  a  garden;  and 
when  this  happens  early,  before  many  flowers  appear, 
the  unikilful  in  dowers,  perceiving  an  uncommon  fra- 
gvir.cy,  are  at  once  (truck  with  furprize,  and  immedi- 
ately begin'  enquiring  from  whence  it  can  proceed. 
Neither  are  its  odours  confined  to  a  garden  only  ;  but, 
when  planted  near  windows,  they  will  enter  parlours, 
and  afcend  even  into  bed-chambers,  to  the  great  com- 


fort of  the  poffefibr,  and  furprize  of  every  frefh  vi  fi- 
ler." Thefe  flowers  make  but  little  fhow  ;  for  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenilh-yellow.  They  are  pro- 
duced amongft  the  leaves  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks, 
in  fmall  clutters,  and  will  often  be  fo  hid  by  them,  a9 
to  be  unnoticed  by  any  but  the  curious.  They  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  which  are  firfl  green,  and 
afterwards  black  when  ripe.  Thefe  berries  will  bs 
in  fuch  plenty  as  to  be  very  ornamental  ;  but  will 
foon  be  eaten  up  by  the  birds  ;  which  is  another  good 
property  of  this  tree,  as  it  invites  the  different  forts 
of  whiffling  birds  to  flock  where  it  is  planted  in  great 
plenty. 

Propagation.  The  mezereon  ripens  its  feeds  in  Bri- 
tain, which  may  at  any  time  be  eahly  obtained,  if  they 
are  fecured  from  birds.  Previous  therefore  to  fowing, 
the  healthie't  and  moft  thriving  trees  of  the  white,  the 
pale,  and  the  deep- red  forts,  fhould  be  marked  out,  and 
as  foon  as  the  berries  begin  to  alter  from  green,  they 
mnft  be  covered  with  nets,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
birds,  which  would  otherwifc  devour  them  all.  The 
berries  will  be  ripe  in  July  ;  and  due  obfervance  muft 
be  had  to  pick  them  up  as  they  fall  from  the  trees, 
and  to  keep  the  forts  fcparate.  As  foon  as  they  are 
all  fallen,  or  you  have  enough  for  your  purpofe,  they 
may  then  be  fown.  The  belt  foil  lor  thefe  plants  is  a 
good  fat  black  earth,  fuch  as  is  found  in  kitchen-gar- 
dens that  have  been  well  manured  and  managed  for 
many  years.  In  fuch  foil  as  this  they  will  not  only 
come  up  better,  but  will  grow  to  a  greater  height 
than  in  any  other.  No  particular  regard  need  be  paid  to 
the  fituation  ;  for  as  this  tree  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  it  will  grow  in  a  north  border,  and 
flouriJh  there  as  well  as  in  a  fouth  ;  nay,  if  there  be 
any  difference  the  north  border  is  more  eligible  than 
the  fouth.  The  ground  being  made  fine,  and  cleared 
of  roots  of  all  forts,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  hardly 
half  an  inch  depth.  The  mould  being  riddled  over  them 
that  depth,  let  the  beds  be  netted  up,  and  they  will 
want  no  other  attention  until  the  fpring.  Thefe  feeds 
will  fometimes  remain  in  the  ground  two  years  ;  but 
for  the  moft  part  they  come  up  the  fpring  after  fow- 
ing ;  and  the  feedlings  will  require  no  other  care  du- 
ring the  fuinmer  than  weeding,  and  gentle  watering 
in  dry  weather.  After  they  have  been  in  the  feed-bed 
one  year,  the  ftrongeft  may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted 
in  the  nurfery,  to  make  room  for  the  others  ;  though, 
if  they  do  not  come  up  very  clofe,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  let  them  remain  in  the  feed-bed  until  the  fecond 
autumn  :  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  care,  and 
planted  in  beds  at  a  foot  afnndcr  each  way.  This 
will  be  diftance  enough  for  ihcfc  low-growing  fhrubs. 
Oclober  is  the  beft  month  for  planting  them  out  final- 
ly ;  for  although  they  will  grow  if  removed  any  time 
between  then  and  fpiing,  yet  that  will  certainly  be  a 
more  proper  feafon  than  when  they  are  in  full  blow. 
Such  is  the  culture  of  this  fhrub.  The  other  fpecies 
of  this  genus  require  a  different  management. 

The  fpurge  laurel  is  propagaied  by  feeds,  in  th« 
fame  manner,  as  the  common  mezereon.  The  feeds 
muft  be  preferved  from  the  birds  by  nets,  until  they 
are  ripe.  Soon  after,  they  moft  be  fown  as  is  direct- 
ed for-the  mezereon.  They  will  often  be  two  years 
before  they  come  up  ;  during  which  time,  and  after- 
Wards,  they  may  have  the  fame  management   as  has 

been. 
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been  laid  down  for  the  common  mczereon  until  they  fire,  or  they  will  be  fuhjeel  to  be  deftroyedin  bad  wea- 

be  finally  fee  our.     This   Ihrub  will  grow   in  almolt  ther. 

any  foil  or  fituation,    but  riourilhes  moll    under    the  Medicinal  properties.  The  root  of  the  jnezereon  was 

ihade  and    drip    of   taller  plants,    giving   a    peculiar  long  ufed  in  theLilboiulietdrink  tor  venereal  complaints, 

cheerfulnefs  to  the  bottoms  of  groves  and  clumps  in  particularly  nodes  and  other  fymptomsreiiftino-  the  ufe 


Daphne, 

Daphne- 

phoria. 


winter. 

All  the  other  forts  are  with  fume  difficulty  propa- 
gated and  retained.  They  will  by  no  means  bear  re- 
moving, even  when  feedlings  ;  and  if  ever  this  is  at- 
tempted, not  one  in  an  hundred  m  a  ft  be  expected  to 
grow.  They  are  railed  by  feeds,  which  arx  received 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally  ;  and  he 
who  is  desirous  of  having  chefe  plants,  mud  manage 
them  in  the  following  manner  :  Let  a  compoit  be  pre- 
pared of  thefe  equal  divifions;  one-fourth  part  of  lime- 
rubbiih  ;  one-fourth  part  of  drift  or  fea  fend  ;  another 
of  fplinters  of  rocks,  fouie  broad  and  others  fmaller  ; 


of  mercury  ;  but  with  the  compoiition  of  this  article  we 
were  unacquainted,  till  an  account  of  it  was  publifhcd  in 
the  Edinburgh  Phyiical  Eifays,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro 
of  London.  On  chewing' it  a  little,  it  proves  very  pun- 
gent, and  its  acrimony  is  accumulated  about  the  fauces, 
and  is  very  durable.  It  is  employed  chiefly  under  the 
form  of  decoction  ;  and  it  enters  the  aecoctum  farfa- 
pariilse  compofitum  of  the  London  college  ;  but  it  has 
alfo  been  ufed  in  powder  combined  with  fome  inactive 
one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root.  It  is  apt  to  occafion  vo- 
miting and  purging  ;  fomuft  be  begun  in  grain-dofes, 
and  gradually  increafed.  It  is  oiten  ufefnlly  com- 
bined   with  mercury.      i  he   bark  of  the  root  contains 


and  the  other  part  of  maiden  earth  from  a  rich  paf- 

ture.  Let  thefe  be  mixed  all  together,  and  filled  in-  moft  acrimony,  though  fome  prefer  the  woody  part, 
to  largiih  pots.  In  each  of  thefe  pots  put  a  feed  or  Mezercon  hasalfo  been  used  with  good  effects  in  tu- 
two,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  the  fined  of  the 
mould.  We  receive  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  ;  fo  that 
there  is  little  hopes  of  their  coming  up  until  the  fpring 
following:  Let,  therefore,  tire  pots  be  fet  in  the  ihade 
all  the  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  into  a 
warm  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  every  influence 
of  the  fun's  rays  all  winter.  In  March  let  them  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  and  the  plants  will  feon 
afterappear.  This  bed  will  caufe  them  to  be  ftrongpiants 
by  the  autumn  ;  and  when  all  danger  of  fro  ft  is  over, 
they  may  be  uncovered  wholly,  and  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  open  air.  In  the  autumn,  they  fhould  be  re- 
moved into  the  greenhoufe,  or  fet  under  an  hot- bed 
frame  all  winter;  and  in  fpring  they  lhould  be  placed 
where  they  are  to  continue,  moulding  them  up  the 
height  of  the  pot ;  the  pots  being  fufficiently  broken 
to  make  way  for  their  roots  as  they  ihoet,  and  then 
left  to  nature. — The  fituation  of  the  four  tenderer 
forts  maft  be  well  flickered:  and  if  ir  be  naturally 
rocky,  fandy,  and   dry,  it  will  be  the  better  ;   for  in 

the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  they  ftrike  into     his  hair  hung  loofe  and  diiheveiled,his  htad  was  cover 
the  crevices  ofrocks,  and  flouriih  where  there  is  hard-     ed  with  a  golden  crown,  and  he  wore  on  his  feet  fnoe 


good 
mors  and  cutaneous  eruptions  not  venereal.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  corrolive.  Six  of  the  berries  will 
kill  a  wolf.  A  woman  gave  12  grains  of  the  berries 
to  her  daughter  who  had  a  quartan  ;-.gue  ;  (he  vomited 
blood,  and  died  immediately. 

DAPHNEPHORIA,,  a"  fedival  in  honour  of  A- 
polio,  celebrated  every  niutliycarby  the  Boeotians.  It 
was  then  ui'ual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with  garlands  of 
laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  placed  on  the  top  a  bra- 
zen glob-,  on  which  were  fufpended  fmaller  ones.  In 
the  middle  was  placed  a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe 
of  inferior  fize,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a 
fafrron  coloured  garment.  The  globe  on  the  top  re- 
prefented  the  fun  or  Apollo.  That  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the  flats. 
The  crowns,  which  were  63  in  number,  reprcfented  tiie 
fun's  annual  revolution.  This  bough  was  carried  in  io- 
lemnproceilion  by  a  beautiful  youth  ofanillnftriousfami- 
ly,  and  whofe  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth  v,  as 
drefled  in  rich  garments  which  reached  to  the  ground, 


ly  any  appearance  of  foil. 

This  is  one  method  of  obtaining  thefe  fhrtibs.  A- 
nother  way  is,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  The  fituation  and  nature  of  the 
foil  mould  be  as  near  that  above  defcribed  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  the  mould  fhould  be  made  fine  in  fome  pla- 
ces, and  a  feed  or  two  fown  in  each.  After  this,  pegs 
fhould  be  ftuck  down  on  each  fide  of  them,  to  direct 
to  the  places  were  they  are  fown.  The  exacted  care 
maft  be  obferved,  all  fummer  to  pull  up  the  weeds 
as  often  as  they  appear  ;  for  if  they  are  permitted 
to  get  ftrong,  and  have  great  roots  they  will  pull 
up  the  feeds'  with  them.  In  the  fpring  following, 
if  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear.  Daring 
the  fummer,  they  fhould  be  watered  in  dry  weather; 
and,  for  the  firit  winter  or  two,  fhould  have  fome 
furze-bmhes  pricked  all  round  them,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, which  will  break  the  keen  edge  of  the  frofly 
winds,  andpreferve  the  young  plants  until  they  are 
drong  enough  to  defend  themfelves. 

The  cneornm  and  the  alpine  chamelaea  are  very 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  the  coldeft  iitaation  ;   but  the 


s 
called Iphicratida,  from  Iphicrares  an  Athenian,  wl  0 
rirftinvenied  them.  He  was  called  &«<pv»$o|>os,  laurel- 
bearer  ;  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  oflice  of  pried 
of  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of  his  neareft  re- 
lations, bearing  a  rod  adorned  with  garlands,  and  be- 
hind him  followed  a  train  of  virgins  with  branches  in 
their  hands.  In  this  order  the  proceilion  advanced  as 
far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  fnrnamed  Ifmenius,  where 
fupplicatory  hymns  were  fung  to  the  god. — This  fcfti- 
val  owes  its  origin  to  the  following  circumftance  : 
When  an  oracle  advifed  the  ./Etolians,  who  inhabited 
Arne  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  abandon  their  ancient 
poffeilions  and  go  in  qued  of  a  fettlement,  they  invaded 
the  Theban  territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pilla- 
ged by  an  army  of  Pelafgians.  As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo's  feftival  was  near,  both  nations,  who  reli- 
oiou'ily  obferved  it,  laid  aiide  all  hoftilities,  and  ac- 
cording to  cuflom  cut  down  laurel  boughs  from  mount 
Helicon,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Melas, 
and  walked  in  proceflion  in  honour  of  the  divinity. 
The  day  that  this  fol enmity  was  obferved, Polercatas  the 
general  of  the  Boeotian  army  faw  a  youth  in  a  dream, 


ive  a  warm  foil,  and  a  well-fheltered     that  prefented  him  with  a  complete  fait  of  armour,  and 

commanded 
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commanded  the  Boeotians  to  offer  folemn  prayers  to  DARDANUS,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Eleftra,  who,  Dardanus 
Apollo,  and  walk  in  proceffion  with  laurel  boughs  in  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Jafion,  left  Samothrace 
their  hands  every  ninth  year.  Three  days  after  this  his  country,  and  paffed  into  Afia  Minor,  where  he  mar- 
dream,  the  Boeotian  general  made  a  fally  and  cut  off  ried  Batia,  the  daughter  of  Teucria,  king  of  Teucria. 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  betiegers,  who  were  compelled  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  afcended  the 
by  this  blow  to  relinquifh  their  enterprife.  Polematas  throne,  and  reigned  62  years.  He  built  the  city  of 
immediately  iuftituted  a  novennial  feftival  to  the  god,  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  king- 
who  feemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boeotians.  dom  of  Troy.     He   was  fucceeded  by  Erichthonius. 

DAP1FER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand-mafter     According  to  fome,  Corybas,  his  nephew,  accompa- 
of  a  prince's  houfehold.     This  title  was  given  by  the     nied  him  to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced  the  worlhip 

of  Cybele.  Dardanus  taught  his  fubjects  to  worfhip 
Minerva,  and  he  gave  them  two  ftatues  of  the  goddefs, 
one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
According  to  Virgil,  Dardanus  was  an  Italian  by  origin. 
DARE,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with  dace.  See 
Dace. 

DARES,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the  Tro- 


Emperor  of  Conftantinople  to  the  Czar  of  Ruffia  as  a 
teftimony  of  favour.  In  France  the  like  officer  was  in- 
ftituted  by  Charlemagne,  under  the  title  of  dapiferat  j 
and  the  dignity  of  dapifer  is  ftill  fubfifting  in  Germany, 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  aifuming  the  title  of  arch  dapi- 
jer  of  the  empire,  whofe  office  is,  at  the  coronation  of  the 


emperor,  to  carry  the  firft  diih  of  meat  to  table  on 
horfeback. 

DAPPLE-bay,  in  the  manege  :  When  bay  horfes 
have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  they  are  called  dapple-bays. 

Dapple.  Black  :  When  a  black  horfe  has  got  fpots  or 
marks  more  black  or  fhining  than  the  reft  of  his  fkin, 
he  is  called  a  dapple-Slack. 

DARANTASIA,  (anc.  geog.),  called  Forum  Glau- 
dil  by  the  Romans  ;  a  town  of  the  Centrones  in  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  fituated  between  Lemincum  and  Augufta 


jan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  which  he 
wroie  the  hiftory  in  Greek.  This  hiftory  was  extant 
in  the  age  of  /Elian  ;  the  Latin  tranflatiou,  now  ex- 
tant, is  univerfally  believed  to  be  fpurious,  though  it 
is  attributed  by  fome  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  This  tranf- 
lation  firft  made  its  appearance  A.  D.  1477,  at  Milan. 
Homer  fpeaks  of  him,  //.  v.   10.   and  27. 

DARIC,  in  antiquity,  a  famous  piece  of  gold,  firft 
coined   by  Darius   the  Mede  about   538  years  before 


Prsetoria.  Now  Moufiiers^nAMouftiers  enTarantaife,     Chrift;  probably  during  his  flay  at  Babylon,  outofthe 


in  Savoy. 

DARAPTI,  among  logicians,  one  of  the  modes  of 
fyllogifras  of  the  third  figure,  whofe  premifes  are  uni- 
verfal  affirmatives,  and  the  conclufionis  a  particular  af- 
firmative :  thus, 

Dar-     Every  body  is  divifible  ; 

ap-         Every  body  is  a  fub'tancc  ; 

ti,         Therefore,  fome  fubftance  is  divifible. 

DARDA,  a  town  and  fort  of  Lower  Hungary, 
built  by  the  Turks  in  1686,  and  taken  by  the  lmpe- 
rialilts  the  next  year,  in  whofe  hands  it  remains.  It  is 
feated  ©n  the  rive  Draw,  10  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube,  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  ofEf- 
feck.     E.  Long.   19.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

DARDANELLES,  two  ancient  and  ftrong  caftles 
of  Turkey,  one  of  which  is  in  Romania,  and  the  other 
in  Natolia,  on  each  fide  the  canal  formerly  called  the 
Hellefpont.  This  keeps  up  a  communication  with  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Propontis  or  fea  of  Marmora. 
The  mouth  of  the  canal  is  four  miles  and  a  half  over  : 
and  the  caftles  were  built  in  1659,  to  fecure  the  Turk- 
ifh  fleet  from  the  infults  of  the  Venetians.  The  fhips 
that  come  from  Conftantinople  are  fearched  at  the 
caftle  on  the  fide  of  Natolia,  to  fee  what  they  have  on 
board. 

DARDANIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftricf  of  Moefia 
Superior  to  the  South.  Now  the  fouth  part  of  Servia, 
towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,!)^/-- 
dani  was  the  name  of  the  people,  who  feeru  to  have  been 
defcendants  of  the  Dardam  of  Troas.  Alfo  a  fmall  di- 
ftrift  of  Troas,  along  the  Hellefpont,  (Mela,  Virgil.) 
— And  the  ancient  name  ofSamothracia,  (Pliny)  ;  from 
Dardanus,  who  removed  thither. 

DARDANIUMriioMONTORiUM,  (Pliny)  ;  Dar- 
danis,  (Strabo)  :  A  promontory  of  Troas,  near  A- 
bydos,  running,  out  into  the-  Hellefpont;  with  a  cog* 
nominal  town  at  it,  called  alfo  Dardanus  and  Darda- 
kum  s  All  which  give  name  to  the  Dardanelles. 


vail  quantity  of  gold  which  bad  been  accumulated  in 
the  treafury.  From  thence  it  was  difperfed  over  the 
eaft,  and  alfo  into  Greece  ;  fo  that  the  Perfian  daric, 
which  was  alfo  called  /later,  was  the  gold  coin  beft 
known  in  Athens  in  ancient  times.  According  to  Dr 
Bernard,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our 
guineas;  but  as  it' was  very  fine,  and  contained  lit- 
tle alloy,  it  may  be  reckoned  worth  about  25s.  fter- 
ling.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  darics  Wer& 
ftamped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer  clothed  in  a  long 
robe,  and  crowned  with  a  fpiked  crown,  holdinga  bow 
in  his  left  hand  and  an  arrow  in  his  right ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  with  the  effigies  of  Darius.  All  the  other 
pieces  of  gold  of  the  fame  weight  and  value  that  were 
coined  by  the  fucceeding  kings,  both  of  the  Perfian  and 
Macedonian  race,  were  called  darics,  from  Darius,  in 
wThofe  reign  this  coin  commenced.  Of  thefe  there 
were  whole  darics  and  half  darics  ;  and  they  are  called 
in  thofe  parts  of  Scripture  written  after  the  Baby- 
lonifh  captivity,  adarkonim  ;  and  by  the  talmudifts, 
darko?ioth..  Greaves  fays  that  th'e  daric  is  ftill  found  in 
Perfia  ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  fcarce  and  perhaps  of 
doubtful  antiquity. 

DARIEN,  or  the  Ifthmus  of  Panama,  is  a  pro- 
vince between  South  and  North  America,  being  a  nar- 
row ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  which  joins  them  to- 
gether. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea, 
on  the  South  by  the  South  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
gulph  or  river  of  Darien,  and  on  the  weft  by  another 
part  of  the  South  Sea  and  the  province  of  Veragua.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  crefcent,  about  the  great 
bay  of  Panama,  in  the  South  Sea  ;  and  is  300  miles 
in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  This  province  is  not 
the  richeft,  but  is  of  the  greateft  impoitance  to  Spain, 
and  has  been  the  fcene  of  more  actions  than  any  other 
in  America.  The  wealth  of  Peru  is  brought  hither, 
and  from  hence  exported  to  Europe.  This  has  indu- 
ced many  enterpriling  people  to  make  attempts  on  Pa- 
nama. 
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llarien.    nama,  Porto-Beilo,  and  other  towns  of  this  province 
~~V/ — ~*  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  rich  booty. 

The  Scotch  got  polfeflion  of  part  of  this  province  in 
1699,  and  attempted  to  form  an  efcablithment  Which 
would  have  proved  one  of  the  moll  menu  and  import- 
ant that  ever  was  projected.  Of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
cataftrophc,  of  this  well-imagined,  bat  ill-fated,  under- 
taking, Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  the  ad  volume  of  his 
moirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  given  a 
very  interefting  account,  authenticated  in  every  parti- 
cular by  unqpeltionable  documents.  The  projector 
and  leader  of  the  Darien  expedition  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Faterfin  ;  who  having  a  violent  pro- 
pemity  to  fee  foreign  countries,  he  made  his  profeiiion 
the  inllrucient  of  indulging  it  by  going  to  the  new 
weflern  world,  under  the  pretence  of  converting  the  In- 
dians to  the  religion  of  the  old.  In  his  courirs  there 
he  became  acquainted  with  Cap.  Dampier  and  Mr  Wa- 
fer, who  afterwards  published,  the  one  his  Voyages  and 
the  other  his  Travels,  in  the  region  where  the  repara- 
tion is  narroweft  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  South 
Seas  ;  and  both  of  whom,  particularly  the  firft,  appear 
by  their  books  to  have  been  men  of  confiderable  obser- 
vation. But  he  got  much  more  knowledge  from  men 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read,  by  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  old  Buccaneers,  who  af- 
ter furviving  their  glories  and  their  crimes,  ftill  in  the 
extremity  of  age  and  misfortune,  recounted  with  tranf- 
port  the  eafe  with  which  they  had  pafled  and  repaired 
from  the  one  fea  to  the  other,  fometimes  in  hundreds 
together,  and  driving  firings  of  mules  before  them, 
loaded  with  the  plunder  of  friends  and  of  foes.  Paterfon 
having  examined  the  places,  Satisfied  himfelf,  that  on 
the  Ifthmus  Darien  there  was  a  tract  of  country  run- 
ning: acrofs  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  never  poiTefied,  and  inhabited  by  a 
people    continually  at  war  with   them  ;  that  along  the 

-  coaft,  on  the  Atlantic  fide,  there  lay  a  firing  of  iilands 
called  the  Sambaioss,  uninhabited  and  full  of  natural 
ilrength  and  forefts,  from  which  laft  cirenmftance  one 

,  of  them  was  called  the  ifland  of  the  Fines ;  that  the  feas 
there  were  filled  with  turtle  and  the  manatee  or  fea- 
cow  ;  that  inidway  between  Perto-Bello  and  Cartba- 
gena,  but  near  50  leagues  diftantfrom  either,  at  a  place 
called  A'tta,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Darien,  there 
was  a  natural  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  the  greateft 
fleets,  and  defended  from  florins  by  other  iflands  which 
covered  the  mouth  of  it,  and  from  enemies  by  a  pro- 
u  ntory  which  commanded  the  pafTage,  and  by  hidden 
rocks  in  the  paiTage  itfelf ;  that  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  ifthmus,  and  in  the  fame  tract  of  country,  there 
were  natural  harbours,  equally  capacious  and  well  de- 
fended ;  that  the  two  feas  were  connected  by  a  ridge 
of  hills,  which  by  their  height,  created  a  temperate 
climate  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  moft  fultry  latitudes,  and 
were  fheltered  by  forefts,  yet  not  renderod  damp  by 
them,  becaufe  the  trees  grew  at  a  diftancc  from  each 
other,  having  very  little  under-wood;  that,  contrary 
to  the  barren  nature  of  hilly  countries,  the  foil  was  of 
a  black  mould  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  producing 
fpontaneoufly  the  fine  tropical  fruits  and  plants,  and 
roots  and  herbs  ;  that  roads  could  be  made  with  eafe 
along  the  ridge,  by  which  mules,  and  even  carriages, 
might  pafs  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other  in  the  fpace 
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of  a  day  ;  and  confequently  this  paiTage  fecmed  to  be  Darien. 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  as  a  common  cen-  s — *— 
tre  to  connect  together  the  trade  and  intercourfe  of  the 

univerfe. 

;  Paterfon  knew  that  Ihips  which  ftretch  in  a  ftraighc 
line  from  one  point  to  another,  and  with  one  wind, 
run  lefs  rifles,- and  require  fewer  hands,    than  (hi 
which  pafs  through  many  latitudes,  turn  with  many 
coafts,  and  require  many  winds ;  in  evidence  of  which, 
veiiels  of  fevenor  eight  hundred  tons  burden  are  often 
to  be  found  in  the  South  Seas,  navigated  by  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  hands,  becaufe  thefe  hands  have  little 
elfe  to  do  than  to  fet  their  fails  when  they  begin  their 
voyage,  and   to  take  them  in  when  they  end  it  j  that 
as  foon  as  ihips  from  Britain  got  fo  far  fouth  as   to 
reach  the  trade-wind,  which  never  varies,  that  wind 
would    carry  them    to    Darien,    and  the  fame  wind 
would  carry  fhips  from  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  to  the  Eaft-Indics  ;  that  as 
foon  as  Ihips  coming  from  the  Eaft-Indies  to  the  '. 
of  Panama  got  fo  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  40,  to 
reach  the  wefterly  winds,  which,  about  that  latitude, 
blowalmofi  as  regularly  from  the  weft  hs  the  trade-, 
winds  do  from  the  eaft,  thefe  winds  would  carry  them, 
in  the    track  of   the   Spanifh  Acapulco    Ihips,  to  the 
coaft  of  Mexico;  from  whence  the  land-wind,  which 
blows  for  ever  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  would  car- 
ry them  along  the  coaft  of  Mexico  into  the  bay  of  Pa- 
nama.     So  that  in  going  from  Britain,  mips  would 
encounter  no  uncertain  winds,  except  during  their  paf- 
fage  fouth  into  the  latitude  of  the  trade-wind  ;  in  co- 
ming from  India  to  the  bay  of  Panama  no  uncertain 
winds,  except  in  their  paiTage  north  to  the  latitude  of 
the  wefterly  winds  ;  and  in  going  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  ifthmus  to  the  eaft,  no  uncertain  wind  whatfoever. 
— Gold  was  feen  by  Paterfon  in   fome  places  of  the 
ifthmus ;  and  hence  an  ifland  on  the  Atlantic  fide  was 
called  the  Golden  Ifland,  and  a  river  on  the  fide  to  the 
South  Sea  was  called  the  Golden  River ;  but  thefe  were 
objects  which  he  regarded  not  at  that  time,  becaufe  far 
greater  were  in  his  eye  ;  the  removing  of  diftances,  the 
drawing  nations  near  to  each  other,  the  preservation 
of  the  valuable  lives  of   feamen,    and  the  faving  in 
freight,  fo  important  to  merchants,  and  in  time  fo  im- 
portant to  them,  and  to  an  animal  whofe  life  is  of  fo 
fh'ort  a  duration  as  that  of  man. 

By  this  obfeure  Scotfman,  a  project  was  formed  to 
fettle,  on  this  neglected  fpot,  a  great  and  powerful  co- 
lony ;  not  as  other  colonies  have  for  the  moft  part 
been  fettled,  by  chance,  and  unprotected  by  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  went  ;  but  by  fyftem,  upon  fore- 
fighr,  and  to  receive  the  ample  protection  of  thofe. go- 
vernments to  whom  he  was  to  offer  his  project.  And 
certainly  no  greater  idea  has  been  formed  jince  the  time 
of  Columbus. 

Paterfon's  original  intention  was  to  offer  his  project 
to  England,  as  the  country  which  had  moft  iutcreft  in 
it,  not  only  from  the  benefit  common  ro  all  nations, 
of  fliortening  the  length  of  voyages  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
but  by  the  effect  which  it  would  have  had  to  connect 
the  interefts  of  her  European,  Weft  Indian,  American, 
African,  and  Eaft  Indian  trade.  But  Paterfon  having 
few  acquaintance,  and  no  protection  in  London,  thought 
of  drawing  the  public  eye  upon  him.  and  ingratiating 
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Darien.     himfelf  with  monied  men,  and  with  great  men,  by 

« '  affifting  them  to  model  a  project,  which  was  at  that 

time  in  embryo,  for  erecting  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  that  happened  to  him  which  has  happened  to 
many  in  his  fituation  :  the  perfons  to  whom  he  applied 
made  ufe  of  his  ideas,  took  the  honour  of  them  to 
themfelves,  were  civil  to  him  for  a  while,  and  neglec- 
ted him  afterwards.  He  therefore  communicated  his 
project  of  a  colony  only  to  a  few  perfons  in  London, 
and  thefe  few  difcouraged  him. 

He  next  made  offer  of  his  project  to  the  Dutch,  the 
Hamburghers,  and  the  Elector  of  Braudenburgh  ;  be- 
caufe,  by  means  of  the  paflage  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe 
through  their  ftates,  he  thought,  that  the  great  addi- 
tional quantities  of  Eail  Indian  and  American  goods, 
which  his  colony  would  bring  into  Europe,  would  be 
diftributed  through  Germany.  The  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burgh merchants,  who  had  molt  intertit  in  the  fubject 
of  his  vilit,  heard  him  with  indfrrerence  :  The  Elector, 
i  who  had  very  little  filtered:  in  it,  received  him  with 
honour  and  kindnels.  But  court-arts  and  falfe  reports 
loft  him  even  that  prince's  favour. 

Paterfon,  on  his  return  to  London,  formed  a  friend- 
Ihip  with  Mr  Fletcher  of  Salton,  whofe  mind  was 
inflamed  with  the  love  of  public  good,  and  all  of 
whofe  ideas  to  procure  it  had  a  fublimity  in  them. 
Fletcher  brought  Paterfon  down  to  Scotland  with  him, 
prefented  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  then  Mi- 
nifter  for  Scotland  ;  and  then,  with  that  power  which 
a  vehement  fpirit  always  poffeifcs  over  a  diffident  one, 
perfuaded  the  Marquis,  by  arguments  of  public  good, 
and  the  honour  which  would  redound  to  his  admini- 
stration, to  adopt  the  project.  Lord  Stair  and  Mr 
Johnflon,  the  two  fecretaries  of  ftate,  patronifed  thofe 
abilities  in  Paterfon  which  they  poffefled  in  themfelves : 
and  the  Lord  Advocate  Sir  James  Stuart,  the  fame 
man  who  had  adj lifted  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declara- 
tion at  the  Revolution,  whofe  fon  was  married  to  a 
niece  of  Lord  Stair,  went  naturally  along  with  his  con- 
nections. Thefe  perfons,  in  June  1695,  procured  a  fta- 
tute  from  parliament,  and  afterwards  a  charter  from  the 
crown  in  terms  of  it,  for  creating  a  trading  company  to 
Africa  and  the  new  world,  with  power  to  plant  colonies 
and  build  forts,  with  confent  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
places  not  poffeffed  by  other  European  nations. 

Paterfon,  now  finding  the  ground  firm  under  him, 
and  that  he  was  fupported  by  almoft  all  the  power  and 
talents  of  his  country,  the  character  of  Fletcher,  and 
the  fanction  of  an  act  of  parliament  and  royal  charter, 
threw  his  project  boldly  upon  the  public,  and  opened 
a  fubfeription  for  a  company.  The  frenzy  of  the  Scots 
nation  to  fign  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  never 
exceeded  the  rapidity  with  which  they  ran  to  fubfa  ibe 
to  the  Darien  Company.  The  nobility,  the  gentry, 
the  merchants,  the  people,  the  royal  burghs  without 
the  exception  of  one,  moft  of  the  other  public  bodies, 
fubferibed.  Young  women  threw  their  little  fortunes 
into  the  flock,  widows  fold  their  jointures  to  get  the 
command  of  money  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Almoft  in  an 
inftant  L. 400,000  were  fubferibed  in  Scotland,  altho' 
it  be  now  known,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  above 
L.  800,000  of  caih  in  the  kingdom.  The  famous  Mr 
Law,  then  a  youth,  afterwards  confeffed,  that  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  faw  the  paffion  of  fpeculation  com- 
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municate  itfelf  from  all  to  all,  fatisfied  him  of  the  pof-     Darieit. 

fibility  of  producing  the  fame  effect  from  the  fame  caufe,  ' * 

but  upon  a  larger  fcale,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  the  year  of  the  Mifliiippi,  engaged  him  againft  his 
will  to  turn  his  bank  into  a  bubble.  Paterfon's  pro- 
ject, which  had  been  received  byftrangers  with  fears 
when  opened  to  them  in  private,  filled  them  with  hopes 
when  it  came  to  them  upon  the  wings  of  public  fame  : 
For  Colonel  Erfkine,  fon  to  Lord  Cardrofs,  and  Mr 
Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  the  one  a  generous  branch  of  a 
generous  Item,  and  the  other  a  country  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  character,  having  been  deputed  to  receive 
fubferiptions  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  the  Eng- 
gli Hi  fubferibed  L. 300,000,  and  the  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burghers L. 200,000  more. 

In  the  mean  time  the  jealoufy  of  trade  (continues  our 
author),  which  has  done  more  mifchief  to  the  trade  of 
England  than  all  other  caufes  put  together,  created  an 
alarm  in  England  ;  and  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, without  previous  inquiry  or  reflection,  on  the  13  th 
of  December  1695,  concurred  in  ajoint  addreis  to  the 
King,  againft  the  eftabliihmentof  the  Darien  Company 
as  detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  company. 
Soon  after,  the  commons  impeached  fome  of  their 
own  countrymen  lor  being  inftrumental  in  erecting  the 
company  and  alio  fome  of  the  Scots  nation,  one  of 
whom  was  a  peer,  Lord  Belhaven  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they 
arraigned  the  Subjects  of  another  country  for  making 
ufe  of  the  laws  of  their  own.  Among  600  legillators, 
not  one  had  the  happy  ray  of  genius  to  propole  a  com- 
mittee of  both  parliaments,  to  inquire  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  confequences  of  the"  eftablifhmcnt  ;  and  if 
thefe  mould,  upon  inquiry,  be  found  that  the  benefit 
of  it  iliould  be  communicated,  by  a  participation  of 
rights,  to  both  nations.  The  king's  anfwer  was, 
"  That  he  had  been  ill  advifed  in  Scotland."  He 
foon  after  changed  his  Scottifh  minifters,  and  fent  or- 
ders to  his  refident  at  Hamburgh  to  prefent  a  memo- 
rial to  the  fenatc,  in  which  he  difowned  the  company 
and  warned  them  againft  all  connections  with  it.  The 
■fenatefent  the  memorial  to  the  alicmbly  of  merchants, 
who  returned  it  with  the  following  fpirited  anfwer:  "We 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  ftrange  thing,  that  the  King  of 
Britain  fhould  offer  to  hinder  us,  who  are  a  free  people, 
to  trade  with  whom  we  pleafe  ;  but  are  amazed  to  think 
that  he  would  hinder  us  from  joining  with  his  own  fub- 
•  jects  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  had  lately  given  fuch 
large  privileges,  by  Jo  folemn  an  act  of  parliament." 
But  merchants,  though  mighty  prone  to  paffion,  are 
eafily  intimidated  :  The  Dutch,  Hamburg,  and  Lon- 
don merchants  withdrew  their  fubferiptions. 

The  Scots,  not  difcouraged,  were  rather  animated 
by  this  oppreffion  ;  for  they  converted  it  into  a  proof 
of  the  envy  of  the  Englifh,  and  of  iheir  confeioufnefs 
of  the  great  advantages  which  were  to  flow  to  Scotland 
from  the  colony.  The  company  proceeded  to  build 
fix  fhips  in  Holland,  from  36  to  60  guns,  and  they  en- 
gaged 1200  men  for  the  colony;  among  whom  were 
younger  fons  of  many  of  the  noble  and  moft  ancient 
families  of  Scotland,  and  60  officers  who  had  been  dif- 
banded  at  the  peace,  who  carried  with  them  fuch  of 
their  private  men,  generally  raifed  on  their  own,  or  the 
eftates  of  their  relations,  as  they  knew  to  be  faithful 
and  brave  ;  and  moft  of  thefe  were  Highlanders.    The 

Scots 
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i)arien.  Scots  parliament,  on  the  5th  Auguft  1698,  unani- 
>*~v  '  moufly  addrcfied  the  King  to  fupport  the  company. 
The  Lord  Prefident  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  brother  to 
Lord  Stair  and  head  of  the  bench,  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate Sir  James  Stuart,  head  of  the  bar,  jointly  drew 
memorials  to  the  King,  able  in  point  of  argument,  in- 
formation, and  arrangement;  in  which  they  defended 
the  rights  of  the  company  upon  the  principles  of con- 
ftitutional  and  of  public  law.  And  neighbouring  na- 
tions, with  a  mixture  of  furprife  and  refpect,  faw  the 
pooreft  kingdom  of  Europe  lending  forth  the  moil  gal- 
lant and  the  molt  numerous  colony  that  had  ever  gone 
from  the  old  to  the  new  world. 

On  the  26th  day  of  July  of  the  year  1698,  the  whole 
city  of  Edinburgh  poured  down  upon  Leith,  to  fee  the 
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with  them,  they  fell  into  difeafes  from  Lad  food  and 
from  want  of  food.  But  the  more  generous  fav; 
by  hunting  and  fifhing  for  them,  gave  them  that  relief 
which  fellow  Britons  refui'ed.  They  lingered  eight 
months,  awaiting,  but  in  vain,  foraffiitance  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  almolt  all  of  them  either  died  oui  or  quitted 
thefettlement..  Paterfon,  who  had  been  the  firft  that 
entered  the  fhip  at  Leith,  was  the  kit  who  went  on 
board  at  Baden. 


During  the  fpace  of  two  years,  while  the  eftablifh- 
mentof  this  colony  had  been  in  agitation,  Spain  had 
made  no_  complaint  to  England  or  Scotland  againft  it. 
TheDarien  council  even  averred  in  their  papers  (which 
are  in  the  Advocates  Library),  that  the  right  of  the 
company  was  debated  before  the  king,  in  prefence  of 
colony  depart,  amidfh  the  tears  and  prayers  and  prai-     the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  before  the  colony  left  Scot- 


fes  of  relations  and  friends  and  of  their  countrymen 
Many  feamen  and  foldiers,  whofe  ferviceshad  been  re- 
filled, becaufe  more  had  offered  themfelves  than  were 
needed,  were  found  hid  in  the  mips,  and,  when  order- 
ed afhore,  clung  to  the  ropes  and  timbers,  imploring 
to  go  without  reward  with  their  companions.  Twelve 
hundred  men  failed  in  five  flout  mips,  and  arrived  at 
Darien  in  two  months,  with  the  lofs  of  only  15  of 
their  people.  At  that  time  it  was  in  their  power,  moil 
of  whom  were  well  born,  and  all  of  them  hardily  bred, 
and  inured  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  late  war, 
to  have  gone  from  the  northmoft  part  of  Mexico  to  the 
fouthmoft  of  Chili,  and  to  have  overturned  the  whole 
empire  of  Spain  in  the  South  Seas  :  But  modefl,  re- 
fpecting  their  own  and  their  country's  character,  and 
afraid  of  being  accufed  that  they  had  plunder,  and  not 
a  fettlement,  in  view,  they  began  withpurchafing  lands 
from  the  natives,  and  fending  mef/ages  of  amity  to 
the  Spanifh  governors  within  their  reach  :  and  then 
fixed  their  ftation  at  Acta,  calling  it  New  St  Andrew, 
from  the  name  of  the  tutelar  faint  of  Scotland,  and  the 
country  itfelf  New  Caledo?iia.  One  of  the  fides  of  the 
harbour  being  formed  by  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  ran  into  the  fea,  they  cut  it  acrofs  fo  as  to  join 
the  ocean  and  the  harbour.  Within  this  defence  they 
erected  their  fort,  planting  upon  it  50  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  was  a  mountain 
a  mile  high,  on  which  they  placed  a  watch-houfe, 
which,  in  the  rarefied  air  within  the  tropics,  fo  favour- 
able for  vifion,  gave  them  an  immenfe  range  ofpro- 
fpect,  to  prevent  all  furprife.  To  this  place,  it  was 
obferved,  that  the  Highlanders  often  repaired,  to  en- 
joy a  cool  air,  and  to  talk  of  their  friends  they  had  left 
behind  in  their  hills  ;  friends  whofe  minds  were  as  high 


as  their  mountains.     The  firft  public  aft  of  the  colony 

was  to  publiffi  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and  by  requiring  their  attendance  at  fermon  four  or  five 

religion  to  all  nations.     This  luminous  idea  originated  hours  at  a  ftretch,  relieving  each  other  by  preaching 

with  Paterfon.  alternately,  but  allowing  no  relief  to  their  hearers. 

But  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  having  preffed  The  employment  of  one  of  the  days  fet  afide  for  re 


the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  Englifh  fnbjecls, 
to  prevent  the  fettlement  at  Darien,  orders  had  been 
fent  from  England  to  the  governors  of  the  Weft  In- 
dian and  American  colonies,  to  iffue  proclamations 
againft  giving  affiftance,  or  even  to  hold  correfpondence 
with  the  colony  ;  and  thefe  were  more  or  lefs  harfhly 
expreffed,  according  to  the  tempers  of  the  different 
governors.  The  Scots,  trufting  to  far  different  treat- 
ment, and  to  the  fupplies  which  they  expected  from     which  fpace  of  time  the  colony  was  collected,  and  kept 


ligious  exercife,  which  was  a  Wednefday,  they  divided 
into  three  parts,  thankfgiving,  humiliation,  and  fup- 
plication,  inwhich  three  minifters  followed  each  other. 
And  as  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  Scotland  confifts 
of  a  lecture  with  a  comment,  a  fermon,  two  prayers, 
three  pfalms,  and  a  blefling,  the  work  of  that  day, 
upon  an  average  of  the  length  of  the  fervice  of  that 
aee,  could  not  take  up  lefs  than  twelve  hours  :  during 


Darien. 


iand.  But  now,  on  the  3d  of  May  1696,  the  Spa- 
nifh ambaffador  at  London  prefented  a  memorial  to  .he 
king,  which  complained  of  the  fettlement  at  Darien 
as  an  inroachment  on  the  rights  of  his  matter. 

The  Scots,  ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  co- 
lony, but  provoked  at  this  memorial,  fent  out  another 
colony  loon  after  of  1300  men,  to  lnpport  an  efrablifh- 
ment  which  was  now  no  more.  But  this  laft  exptdi- 
tion  having  been  more  haftily  prepared  than  the  firft, 
was  unlucky  in  its  paffage.  One  of  the  fhips  was  loft 
at  fea,  many  men  died  on  fhip-board,  and  the  reft  ar- 
rived at  different  times,  broken  in  their  health  and 
difpirited,  when  they  heard  the  fate  of  thofe  who  had 
gone  before  them. — Added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
firft  colony,  the  fecond  had  a  misfortune  peculiar  to 
itfelf:  The  General  Aiiembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land fent  out  four  minifters,  with  orders,  "  to  take 
charge  of  the  fouls  of  the  colony,  and  to  erect  a  pref- 
bytery,  with  a  moderator,  clerk,  and  record  of  pro- 
ceedings: to  appoint  ruling  elders,  deacons,  overfeers 
of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  afiiftants  in  the 
exercife  of  church  difcipline  and  government,  and  to 
hold  regular  kirk-feffions."  When  they  arrived,  the 
officers  and  gentlemen  were  occupied  in  building  houfes 
for  themfelves  with  their  own  hands,  becaufe  there 
was  no  help  to  be  got  from  others ;  yet  the  four  mini- 
fters complained  grievoufly  that  the  council  did  not  or- 
der houfes  to  be  immediately  built  for  their  accommo- 
dation. They  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  brino- 
with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  direc- 
tors at  home  to  the  council  abroad.  On  thefe  accounts, 
not  meeting  with  all  the  attention  they  expected  from 
the  higher,  they  paid  court  to  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  colonifts,  and  by  that  means  threw  divifions  into 
the  colony.     They  exhaufted  the  fpirits  of  the  people, 


thofe 


colonies,  had    not    brought   provifions  enough 


clofe  together  in  the  guard-room,  which  was 
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Darien.  a  church;  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  in  a  fickly  feafon. 
c_~ ^ — -/  'pj1Cy  prefented  a  paper  to  the  council,  and  made  it 
public,  requiring  them  to  fet  afide  a  day  for  a  folemn 
fatting  and  humiliation,  and  containing  their  reafons 
for  their  requilition  ;  in  which,  under  pretence  of  enu- 
merating the  fins  of  the  people,  they  poured  abufe  on 
their  rulers.  They  damped  the  courage  of  the  people, 
by  continually  prefenting  hell  to  them  as  the  termina- 
tion of  life  to  mott  men,  becaufe  moil  men  are  fmners. 
Carrying  the  prefbyterian  doctrine  of  predeftination 
toextremes,  they  flopped  allexertions,  by  mowing  that 
theconfequence  of  them  depended  not  onthofe  by  whom 
they  were  made.  They  converted  the  numberlefs  ac- 
cidents to  which  foldiers  and  feamen  are  expofed,  into 
immediate  judgments  of  God  again!!  their  fin's.  And 
having  refoived  to  quit  the  fettlement,  they,  in  excufe 
for  their  doing  fo,  wrote  bitter  letters  to  the  General 
Affembly  againft  the  characters  of  the  colonifts,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  colony  iifelf. 

One  of  them,  in  a  kind  of  hiftory  of  the  colony 
which  he  publilhed,  with  a  favage  triumph  exulted 
over  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  They  were  fuch  a  rude  company,  that 
I  believe  Sodom  never  declared  fuch  impudence  in  fin- 
ning as  they.  Any  obfervant  eye  might  fee,  that  they 
were  running  the  way  they  went :  hell  and  judgment 
Was  to  be  feen  upon  them,  and  in  them,  before  the 
time  :  Their  cup  was  full ;  it  could  hold  no  more  : 
They  were  ripe  ;  they  muft  be  cut  down  with  the 
iickle  of  the  wrath  of  God." 

The  laft  party  that  joined  the  fecond  colony  at  Da- 
rien,  after  it  had  been  three  months  fettled,  was  Cap- 
tain Campbell  of  Finab,  with  a  company  of  the  people  of 
his  owneftate,  whom  he  had  commanded  in  Flanders, 
and  whom  he  carried  to  Darienin  hisownfhip.  On  their 
arrival  at  New  St  Andrew,  they  found  intelligence 
had  been  lately  received,  that  a  Spanifh  force  of  1600 
men,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  coaft  of  the 
South  Sea,  lay  encamped  at  Tubucantce,  waiting 
there  till  a  Spanifh  fquadron  of  eleven  {hips  which 
was  expected  (hould  arrive,  when  they  were  jointly  to 
attack  the  fort.  The  military  command  was  offered 
to  Captain  Campbell,  in  compliment  to  his  reputation 
and  to  his  birth,  who  was  defcended  from  the  families 
of  Breadalbane  and  Athole.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
joint  attack,  he  refoived  to  attack  firft ;  and  therefore, 
on  the  fecond  day  after  his  arrival,  he  marched  with 
200  men  to  Tubucantce,  before  his  arrival  was  known 
to  the  enemy,  ftormed  the  camp  in  the  night-time, 
dilfipated  the  Spanifh  force  with  much  (laughter,  and 
returned  to  the  fort  the  fifth  day  :  But  he  found  the 
Spaniih  fhips  before  the  harbour,  their  troops  landed, 
and  almoft  all  hopes  of  help  or  provifion  cut  off;  yet  he 
flood  afiege  near  fix  weeks,  till  almoft  all  the  officers  we  re 
'dead,  the  enemy  by  their  approaches  had  cut  off  his 
wells,  and  his  balls  were  fo  far  expended,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  melt  the  pewter  difhes  of  the  garrifon  into 
balls.  The  garrifon  then  capitulated,  and  obtained 
not  only  the  common  honours  of  war  and  fecurity 
for  the  property  of  the  company,  but,  as  if  they  had 
been  conquerors,  exacted  hoftagesfor  performance  of 
the  conditions.  Captain  Campbell  alone  defired  to  be 
excepted  from  the  capitulation,  faying,  he  was  fure 
the  Spaniards  could  not  forgive  him  the  mifchief  which 
he  fo  lately  had  done  them.     The  brave,  by  their  cou- 


rage, often  efcape  that  death  which  they  feem  to  pro-  Darien, 
voke  :  Captain  Campbell  made  his  efcape  in  his  vtffel,  *  * — 
and,  flopping  nowhere,  arrived  fafely  at  New  York, 
and  from  thence  to  Scotland,  where  the  company  pre- 
fented him  with  a  gold  medal,  in  which  his  virtue  was 
commemorated,  to  inflame  his  family  with  the  love  of 
heroic  actions.  And  the  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms, 
whofe  office  it  is  in  Scotland  (and  fuch  offices  mould 
be  every  where)  to  confer  badges  of  diftinction  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  heraldry  upon  honourable  actions, 
give  him  a  Highlander  and  an  Indian  for  fupporters 
to  his  coat  of  arms. 

A  harder  fate  attended  thofe  whom  Captain  Camp- 
bell  left  at  Darien.  They  were  fo  weak  in  their  health 
as  not  to  be  able  to  weigh  up  the  anchors  of  the  Rifing 
Sun,  one  of  their  {hips,  which  carried  60  guns  :  Bi;t 
the  generous  Spaniards  aflifted  them.  Ingoing  out  of 
the  harbour  fhe  ran  aground  :  The  prey  was  tempting  ; 
and  to  obtain  it,  the  Spaniards  had  only  to  ftand  by 
and  look  on :  but  lhowed  that  mercy  to  the  Scots 
in  diftrefs,  which  one  of  the  countrymen  cf  thofe 
Scots,  General  Elliot,  returned  to  the  pcfleiity  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  end  of  the  late  conflagration  at  the 
fiege  of  Gibraltar.  The  Darien  fhips  being  leaky  and 
weakly  manned,  were  obliged  in  their  voyage  to  take 
fhelter  in  different  ports  belonging  to  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. The  Spaniards  in  the  new  world  fhowed  them 
kindnefs  ;  the  Englifh  governments  fhowed  themncne  ; 
and  in  one  place  one  of  their  fhips  was  feized  and  de- 
tained. Of  thefe  only  Captain  Campbell's  fhip  and 
another  fmall  one  were  faved :  The  Royal  Sun  was  loft 
on  the  bar  of  Charleftown  ;  and  of  the  colony,  not 
more  than  30,  faved  from  war,  fhipwreck,  or  difeafe, 
ever  faw  their  country  again. 

Paterfon,  who  had  flood  the  blow,  could  not  (land 
the  reflection  of  misfortune.  He  was  feized  with  a 
lunacy  in  his  paffage  home  after  the  ruin  of  the  firft 
colony  ;  but  he  recovered  in  his  own  country,  where 
his  fpirit,  Aill  ardent  and  tmbroke,  prefented  a  new 
plan  to  the  company,  founded  on  the  idea  of  King 
William,  that  England  mould  have  the  joint  dominion 
of  the  fettlement  with  Scotland. 

He  furvived  many  years  in  Scotland,  pitied,  reflect- 
ed, but  neglected.  After  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, he  claimed  reparation  of  his  loifcs  from  the  equi- 
valent-money given  by  England  to  the  Darien  Com- 
pany, but  got  nothing  ;  becaufe  a  grant  to  him  from 
a  public  fund  would  have  been  only  an  act  of  humani- 
ty, not  a  political  job. 

Thus  ended  the  colony  of  Darien.  Men  lock  into 
the  works  of  poets  for  fubjects  of  fatire  ;  but  they  are 
more  often  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hiftory.  The 
application  of  the  Dutch  to  King  William  againft  the 
Darien  Company,  affords  the  fureft  of  all  proofs,  that 
it  was  the  intereft  of  the  Britifh  iflands  to  fupport  it. 
England,  by  the  imprudence  of  ruining  that  fettle- 
ment, loft  the  opportunity  of  gaining  and  continuing 
to  herfclf  the  greateft  commercial  empire  that  proba- 
bly ever  will  be  upon  earth.  Had  fhe  treated  with 
Scotland,  in  the  hour  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  company, 
for  a  joint  poffeffion  of  the  fettlement,  or  adopted  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  which  the  fovereign  of  both 
propofed  to  them,  that  poffeffion  could  certainly  have 
been  obtained.  Had  flic  treated  with  Spain  to  relin- 
quifh  an  imaginary  right,  or  at  leaf!  to  give  a  paffage 

fcrois 
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Daricn.  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  upon  receiving  dudes  fo  high  as  to 
overbalance  all  the  chance  of  lofs  by  a  contraband  trade, 
ihe  had  probably  obtained  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Had  me  broke  with  Spain  for  the  fake  of  gaining  by 
force  one  of  thofe  favours,  the  would  have  loft  far  lets 
than  (he  afterwards  did  by  carrying  a  war  into  that 
country  for  many  years,  to  force  a  king  upon  the  Spa- 
niards againft  their  will.  Even  a  rupture  with  Spain 
for  Barien,  if  it  had  proved  fuccefsful,  would  have 
knit  the  two  nations  together  by  the  moft  folid  of  ties, 
their  mutual  intereft  :  for  the  Englifh  muft  then  have 
depended  upon  Spain  for  the  fafety  of  their  caravans 
by  land,  and  the  Spaniards  upon  England  for  the  fafety 
of  their  fleets  by  fea.  Spain  and  England  would  have 
been  bound  together  as  Portugal  and  England  have 
long  been;  and  the  Spanilh  treafures  have  iailed,  un- 
der the  wings  of  Englilh  navies,  from  the  Spanilh  main 
to  Cadiz,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  treafures  of  Por- 
tugal have  failed  under  the  fame  protection,  facred  and 
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lies—  Sir  John  Dairy mpte's  Memoirs  cf  Great  Britain       Darii 
and  Ireland,    vol.  ii. 

^  DAR.H,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  fyllogifm  of  Darknefs- 
the  firft  figure,  wherein  the  major  propofition  is  an  u-   "~^ 
niverfal  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclufion  par- 
ticular and  affirmative  :  thus, 

Da-     Every   thing  thai   is  moved,  is  moved  by 
another  ; 
Some  body  is  moved  ; 
Therefore,  fome  body  is  moved  by   ano- 


RI- 


thcr. 


DARIORIGUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Ve- 
neti  in  Gallia  Celtica  ;  called  in  the  Notitia  Lugdu- 
nenfis,  Chit  as  Venetian,  after  the  manner  of  the  lower 
age.  NowVauues,  or  Venues,  in  Brittany.  W.  Long. 
2.  37.  Lat.  47.  40. 

DARIUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  cf  Perfia.  Sec 
(Eiftcry  of)  Persia. 


DARKLNG,  a  market-town  of  Surrey  in  England, 
untouched,  from  the  Brazils  to  Lifbon.  Situated  ten  miles  call  of  Guilford.     The  market  is  lic- 

it has  been  made  a  queftion,  Whether  King  Wil-     ted  for  corn   and  provifions,  more  efpecially  for  fowls. 
liam  behaved  with  his  ordinary  finceriry  and  fteadinefs,     W.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  18. 


in  the  affurances  of  favour  which  he  gave  more  than 
once  to  the  company  during  their  diftreiles.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  makes  it  probable,  that  there  was  a 
itruggle  in  his  breaft  between  the  part  which  he  was 
obliged  to  act  to  pleale  his  Englifh  and  Dutch  at  the 
expence  of  his  Scots  fubjefts  and  his  own  feelings. 
A  pfovinon  (hip  of  the  firft  colony,  in  which  were  30 


DARKNESS,  the  abfence,  privation,  or  want  of 
natural  light.  "  Darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep"  (Gen.  i.  2.)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  chaos  was  plun- 
ged in  thick  darknefs,  becaufe  hitherto  the  light  was 
not  created.  One  of  the  moil  terrible  forts  of  dark- 
nefs was  that  which  Moles  brought  upon  Egypt  as 
a  plague  to  the   inhabitants  of  it.     The  Sepuiagint, 


gentlemen  pailengers,  and  fome  of  them  of  noble  birth,  our  tranllation  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed  moil  others, 
having  been  fhipwrecked  at  Carthagena,  the  Spaniards  in  explaning  Mofes's  account  of  this  darknefs,  render 
believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  they  were  if?  "  a  darknefs  which  may  be  felt  :"  and  the  Vulgate 
fmugglers,  caft  them  into  a  dungeon  and  threatened  has  it,  "  a  palpable  darknefs  i"  that  is,  a  darknefs 
them  with  death.  The  company  deputed  Lord  Baf:l  confifting  of  black  vapours  and  exhalations,  fo  con- 
Hamilton  from  Scotland  to  implore  King  William's  den  fed  that  they  might  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of 
protection  for  the  prifoners.  The  king  at  firft  refufed  feeling  or  feeing;  but  fome  commentators  think  that 
to  fee  him,  becaufe  he  had  not  appeared  at  court  when  this  is  carrying  the  fenfe  too  far,  fince  in  fuch  a  me- 
he  was  laft  in  London.  But  when  that  difficulty  was  dium  as  this  mankind  could  not  live  an  hour,  rcuchlefs 
removed  by  explanation,  an  expreffion  fell  from  the  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  as  the  Egyptians  are  faid 
king  which  fiiowed  his  fenfe  of  the  generous  conduct  to  have  done  during  the  time  this  darknefs  lafted  ;  and 
of  another,  although  influenced  by  the  Engliih  and  therefore  they  imagine,  that  inftead  of  a  darknefs  that 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Companies,  he  could  not  refolve  to  maybe  felt,  the  Hebrew  phrafe  may  fignify  a  darknefs 
imitate  it  in  his  own.     For  Lord  Balii's  audience    ha-  wherein  men  went  groping  and  feeling  about  for  every 

thing  they  wanted.     Lc  Clerc  is  of  this  opinion,  and 


thinks  that  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Mofes,  underftood  the 
paftage  in  its  right  fenfe.  "  For  in  this  darknefs  (fays 
he),  whoever  were  in  bed,  durft  not  get  up  ;  and  fuch 
as  their  natural  occaiions  compelled  to  get  up,  went 
feeling  about  by  the  walls,  or  any  thing  they  could  lay 


vingbeenpit  off  from  time  to  time,  but  at  laft  fixed 
to  be  in  the  council-chamber  after  a  council  was  over, 
the  king,  who  had  forgot  the  appointment,  was  paf- 
fing  into  another  room,  when  Lord  Baiil  placed  him- 
felif  in  the  paffage,  and  faid,  "  That  he  came  commif- 
fioned  by  a  great  body  of  his  majefty's  fnbje&s  to  lay 

their  misfortunes  at  his  feet  ;  that  he  had  a  right   to  hold  on,  as  if  they  had  been  blind."     What  it  was 

be  heard,  and  would  be  heard  :"  The  king  returned,  that  cccafioned  this  darknefs.,  whether  it  was  in  the 

liftened  with  patience*  gave  inflant  orders  to  apply  to  air  or  in  the  eyes  ;  whether  it  was  a  fufpenfion  of  light 

Spain  for  redrefs  ;  and  then  turning  to  thofe  near  him,  from  the  fun  in  that  country,  or  a  black  thick  vapour 

faid,   "  This  young  man  is  too  bold,  if  any   man  can  which  totally  intercepted  it,  there  is  reafon  to  think 

be  too  bold  in  his  country's  caufe."     I  had  this  anec-  that  the  defcription  which    the  author  of  the  book  of 

dote  from  the  prefent    Earl  of  Selkirk,  grandfon  to  Wifdom  (xvii.  1,  2,   3,  Sec.)  gives  us  of  their  inward 

Lord  Bafil.  terrors  and  cohfterriation,  iis  not  altogether  conjectural, 

Kino- William's     defertion  of    a  company  erected  viz.  that  they  were  net  only  prifoners  of  darknefs,  and 

npon   The  faith  of  his  own  charter,  and  the    Englifh  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night,  but  were  hor- 

oppreflfons  of  it,  were  the  reafons  why  fo  many  of  the  ribly  aftonifhed  likewife,  and  troubled  with  ft  range  ap- 

Scots,  during  four  fuccefiive  reigns,  difliked  the  caufe  paritions;  for  while  over  them  was  fpread  an  heavy  night, 

of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Union.     And  that  difiike,  they  were  to  themfelves  more  grievious  than  darknefs. 
ioined  to  En^iQidifcontents,  brought  upon  both  conn-         During  the  laft  three  hours  that  our  Saviour  ha- 
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Darlington  the  face  of  nature  (fays  Dr  Macknight,  in  his  Harmony 
II  of  theCofpsls),  was  peculiar]/  proper,  whilft  the  Sun 
Dafypu3.  ^  Q£  righteoufiiefs  was  withdrawing  his  beams  from  the 
'  u  land  of  Ifrael  and  from  the  world  ;  not  only  becaufe 
it  was  a  miraculous  teftimony  borne  by  God  himfelf 
to  his  innocence  ;  but  alfo  becaufe  it  was  a  fit  emblem 
of  his  departure  and  its  efre&s,  atlealt  till  his  light 
fhone  out  anew  with  additional  fplendourintheminiftry 
of  his  apoftles.  The  darknefs  which  now  covered  Ju- 
dea  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  beginning  about 
«oon  and  continuing  till  Jefus  expired,  was  not  the 
erTeft  of  an  ordinary  eclipfe  of  the  fun  :  for  that  can 
never  happen  but  at  the  new  moon,  whereas  now  it 
was  full  moon  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  total  dark- 
nefs occafioned  by  eclipfes  of  the  fan  never  continues 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes;  wherefore  it  mufl 
have  been  produced  by  the  divine  power,  in  a  manner 
we  are  not  able  ro  explain.  Accordingly,  Luke 
(xxiii.  44,  45. ),  after  relating  that  there  was  darknefs 
overall  the  earth,  adds,  **  and  the  fun  was  darkened  ;" 
which  perhaps  may  imply,  that  the  darknefs  of  the 
fun  did  not  occafion,  but  proceeded  from,  the  dark- 
nefs that  was  over  all  the  land.  Further,  the  Chriftian 
writers,  in  their  moft  ancient  apologies  to  the  Hea- 
thens, affirm,  that  as  it  was  full  moon  at  the  paffbver 
whenChrift  was  crucified,  no  fuch  eclipfe  could  hap- 
pen by  the  courfe  of  nature.  They  obferve  alfo,  that 
it  was  taken  notice  of  as  a  prodigy  by  the  Heathens 
themfelves. 

DARLINGTON,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, fituated  on  a  flat  on  the  river  Skerne,  which  falls 
into  the  Tees.  It  is  a  pretty  large  place,  has  fcveral 
fireets,  and  a  fpacious  market-place.  It  gives  title  of 
earl  to  the  Vane  family.  W.Long.  1.  15.  N.  Lat. 
54.  30. 

DARMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  the  Langravate 
of  Heife-Darmftadt,  with  a  handfome  cattle,  where 
iis  own  prince  generally  refides.  It  is  feated  on  a  ri- 
ver of  the  fame  name  ,  in  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  49. 
50. 

DARNEL,  in  botany. 

DARNLEY     (Lord). 

LAND. 

DARTFORD,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Darent  not  far  from  its 
influx  into  the  Thames.     E.  Long.  o.  16.  N.  Lat.  51. 

25- 

DARTMOUTH,  a  fea-port  town  in  Devonfliire, 
feated  on  the  river  Dart,  near  its  fall  into  the  fea.  It 
is  a  well  frequented  and  populous  place,  having  a  com- 
modious harbour,  and  a  confiderable  trade  by  fea. 
The  town  is  large  and  well  built  ;  but  the  ftreets  are 
narrow  and  bad,  though  all  paved.  It  has  the  title  of 
an  earldom,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

DARTOS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  which 
form  the  fcrotum.  It  is  called  the  dartos  mufcle ,■  but 
Dr  Hunter  fays,  that  no  fuch  mufcle  can  be  found,  and 
Alhinus  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  tables. 

DASYPUS,  the  Armadillo  or  Tatou,  in  zoolo- 
gy ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
bruta.  The  dafypus  has  neither  foreteeth  nor  dog- 
teeth ;  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  bony  fhell,  interfered 
with  diftinct  moveable  zones  or  belts  :  this  (hell  covers 


See  Lolium. 
See   (Hiftory   of) 
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the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  and  extends  Dafypus. 
even  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  ;  the  only  parts  to 
which  it  does  not  extend,  are  the  throat,  the  bread, 
and  the  belly,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  fkin  of 
a  coarfe  grain,  refembling  that  of  a  hen  after  the  fea- 
thers are  pulled  off.  The  fhell  does  not  confifl  of  one 
entire  piece,  like  that  of  the  tortoife  ;  but  is  divided  in- 
to feparate  belts,  connected  to  each  other  by  mem- 
branes, which  enable  the  animal  to  move  it,  and  even 
to  roll  itfelf  up  like  a  hedge-hog.  The  number  of 
thefe  belts  does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  animal, 
asfome  have  imagined  ;  but  is  uniformly  the  fame  at  all 
times,  and  ferves  to  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies. 
All  the  fpecies  of  this  animal  were  originally  natives 
of  America  :  they  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients ;  and  modern  travellers  mention  them  as  peculiar 
to  Mexico,  Brafil,  and  the  fouthern  pans  of  America  ; 
though  fome  indeed  have  confounded  them  with  two 
fpecies  of  manis  or  fhell-lizard,  which  are  found  in 
the  Eall  Indies  :  others  report  that  they  are  natives 
of  Africa,  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  been  tranfported 
from  Brafil  to  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  where  a  few  have 
fince  been  propagated  :  but  they  were  never  heard  of 
in  Europe,  Alia,  or  Africa,  till  after  the  difcovery  of 
America. — They  are  all  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
extending  and  contracting  their  bodies,  and  of  rolling 
themfelves  up  like  a  ball,  but  not  into  fo  complete  a 
fphere  as  the  hedge-hog.  They  are  very  inoffenfive 
animals,  excepting  when  they  get  into  gardens,  where 
they  devour  the  melons,  potatoes,  and  others  roots. 
They  walk  quickly  ;  but  can  hardly  be  faid  to  run  or 
leap,  fo  that  they  feldom  efcape  the  purfuit  either  of 
men  or  dogs.  But  nature  has  not  left  them  altogether 
defenceltls.  They  dig  deep  holes  in  the  earth  ;  and 
feldom  go  very  far  from  their  fubterraueous  habitations  : 
upon  any  alarm  they  immediately  go  into  their  holes; 
but,  when  at  too  great  a  diftance,  they  require  hut  a 
few  moments  to  make  one.  The  hunters  can  hardly 
catch  them  by  the  tail  before  they  fink  their  body  in 
the  ground  ;  where  they  flick  foclofe,  that  the  tail  fre- 
quently comes  away  and  leaves  the  body  in  the  earth; 
which  obliges  the  hunters,  when  they  want  to  take 
them  alive  and  immutilated,  to  dilate  the  fides  of  the 
hole.  When  they  are  taken,  and  find  that  there  is 
no  refource,  they  inflantly  roll  themfelves  up,  and  will 
not  extend  their  bodies  unlefs  they  are  held  near  a 
fire.  When  in  deep  holes,  there  is  no  other  method  of 
making  them  come  out,  but  by  forcing  in  fmoke  or 
water.  They  keep  in  their  holes  through  the  day,  and 
feldom  go  abroad  in  queft  of  fubfiftence  but  in  the 
night.  The  hunters  ufually  chafe  them  with  fmall 
dogs,  which  eafily  come  up  with  them.  When  the  dogs 
are  near,  the  creatures  inflantly  roll  themfelves  up,  and 
in  this  condition  the  hunters  carry  them  off.  However, 
if  they  be  near  a  precipice  they  often  efcape  both  the 
dogs  and  hunters  :  they  roll  themfelves  up,  and  tumble 
down  like  a  ball,  without  breaking  their  fhell,  or  re- 
ceiving any  injury.  The  dafypus  is  a  very  fruitful  a- 
nimal :  the  female  generally  brings  forth  four  young 
ones  every  month  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  fpecies 
are  fo  numerous,  notwithflanding  they  are  fo  much 
fought  after  on  account  of  the  fweetnefs  of  their  flefh. 
The  Indians  likewife  make  bafkets,  boxes,  &c.  of  the 
fhells  which  cover  their  heads. 

Linnaeus  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of  dafypus,  princi- 
pally 
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Data      pally  diftiugtuihed  by  the  number  of  their  moveable 
H         belts.     See  Plate  CLV. 
Dative 
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DATA,  among  mathematicians,  a  term  for  fuch 
things  or  quantities  as  are  given  or  known,  in  order  to 
find  other  things  thereby  that  are  unknown.  Euclid 
ufes  the  word  data  (of  which  he  hath  a  particular 
tract.)  for  fuch  fpaces,  lines,  and  angles  as  are  given 
in  magnitude,  or  to  which  we  can  athgii  others  eq.ul. 

From  the  primary  ufe  of  the  word  data  in  mathe- 
matics, it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  other  arts  ;  as 
philofophy,  medicine,  &c.  where  it  expreflesany  quan- 
tity, which,  for  the  lake  of  a  prefent  calculation,  is 
taken  tor  granted  to  be  fuch,  without  requiring  an 
immediate  proof  for  its  certainty;  called  alio  thtghen 
quantity,  number,  or  power.  And  hence  alfo  fuch 
things  as  are  known,  from  whence  either  in  natural 
philofophy,  the  animal  mechanifin,  or  the  operation 
of  medicines,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  un- 
known, are  now  frequently  in  phyiical  writers  called 
data, 

DATE,  an  addition  or  appendage  in  writings,  a<5ls, 
inftruments,  letter,  &c.  exp  telling  the  day  and  month 
of  the  year  when  the  ait  or  letter  was  paded  or  lign- 
ed  ;  together  with  the  place  where  the  fame  was  done. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  datum  "  given," 
the  participle  of  do  "  I  give." 

Ancient  deeds  had  no  dates,  but   only  the  month 


ve 


clenfron  of  nouns  ;  expreiliug  the  ftate  or  relation  of 
a  thing  to  whole  profit  or  lots  fome  other  thing  is  re- 
ferred.    See  Grammar.. 

It  is  called  dative,  becaufe  ufually  governed  by  a 

rb  implying  fomcthing  to  be  given  to  fome  perlon. 
As,  commodare  Socrati,  "  to  lend  to  Socrates  ;"  utiiis 
republic*,  «  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth  j"  pemkiofus 
ecclefia,  <<  pernicious  to  the  church." 

In  Engliih,  where  we  have  properly  no  cafes,  this 
relation  is  exprefied  by  the  fign  to,  or  for. 

DATUM,  or  Daius,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  fuuated  between  Neapolis  and  the  river  Nef- 
tus:  A  colony  of  the  Thracians,  according  to  Eufta- 
thius  :  who  places  it  on  the  fea-coaft,  near  the  Stry- 
niou,  in  a  rich  and  fruitful  foil,  famous  for  (hip-build- 
ing and  mines  of  gold  ;  hence  the  proverb  a*toc  A>«S<w, 
denoting  profperiry  and  plenty,  (Strabo.)  Appian  de- 
fcribes  it  as  feated  on  a  iteep  eminence,  the  whole  of 
which  it  covered.  It  was  taken  by  Phiiip  of  Macedon, 
who  changed  its  name  to  Philippi,  being  originally  cal- 
led Crenides  on  account  of  its  fprings.  It  was  after- 
wards famous  for  the  defeat  of  Brums  and  Cat'uus  by 
Auguflus  and  Antony. 

DATURA,  the  thorn-apple,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  monogyuia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  28th  order,  Lurida.     The  corolla  is  funnel 


and  year,  to  lignify  that  they  were  not  made  in  hade,     fnaped,  and  plaited  ;   the  calyx  tubular,  angulated,  and 


or  in  the  fpace  of  a  day,  but  upon  longer  and  more 
mature  deliberation.  The  king's  grants  began  with 
thefe  words,  Prcefentihus  ir  futuris,  b~c.  but  the  grants 
of  private  perfons  vrlxhO  mmbus  preefsntes  literas  infpec- 
turis ,   <?c. 

A  deed  is  good,  though  it  mentions  no  date  or 
hath  a  falfe  d  ue  ;  or  even  if  it  hath  an  impollible  date, 
as  the  30th  of  February;  provided  the  real  day  of  its 
being  dated  or  given,  that  is,  delivered,  can  be  proved. 
B/ackjl.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.   304. 

Date,  the  fruit  of  the  great  palm-tree.  See  Phoe- 
nix. 

DATI  (Carlo),  profelTor  of  polite  learning  at  Flo- 
rence. His  native  country  became  very  famous,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  works  as  of  the  eulogies  which 
have  been  bellowed  on  him  by  learned  men.  The  chief 
work  to  which  Dati  applied  himfelf,  was  Delia  Pittu- 
ra  Antica,  of  which  he  published  an  elTay  in  the  year 
1667.  He  died  in  167J,  much  lamented,  as  well  for 
his  humanity  and  amiable  manners  as  for  his  parts  and 
learning. 

DATISCA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  dodecandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcella- 
nea.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no  co- 
rolla ;  the  anthers  are  feffile,  long,  and  15  in  number. 
The  female  calyx  is  Indented  ;  no  corolla  ;  the  ftyles 
three  ;  the  capfule  trangular,  three-horned,  unilocular, 
pervious,  polyfpermous,  inferior. 

DxVTTSI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the 
third  figure,  wherein  the  major  is  an  univerfal  affirma- 
tive, and  the  minor  and  conclufion  particular  affirma- 
tive propolitions.     For  example, 

Da-     All  whoferve  God  are  kings  ; 
ti-       Some  who  ferve  God  are  poor ; 
si 


deciduous;  the  capfule  quadrivalved.  There  are  iix 
fpecies.  The  itramonium,  or  common  thorn-apple, 
rifes  a  yard  high,  with  an  erect,  ftrong,  round, 
hollow,  green  llalk,  branching  luxuriantly,  having  the 
branches  widely  extended  on  every  tide  ;  large,  oval, 
irregularly  angulated,  fmooth,  dark-green  leaves  ;  and 
from  the  divitions  of  the  branches,  large  white  flowers. 
iingly,  fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  prickly  capfules, 
growing  erect,  commonly  called  thorn-apples.  At  night 
the  upper  leaves  rife  up  and  inclofc  the  dowers.  The 
bloifoms  have  fometimes  a  tinge  of  purple  or  violet. 
The  liowers  conlift  of  one  large,  funnel  -shaped  petal, 
having  a  long  tube,  and  fpreading  pentagonal  limb, 
fucceeded  by  large  roundifh  capfules  of  the  lize  of 
middling  apples,  clofely  belet  with  diarp  fpines.  An 
ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  gives  eafe  in  exter- 
nal inflammations  and  in  the  haemorrhoids.  The  feeds 
were  lately  recommended  by  Dr  Storck  to  be  taken 
internally  in  cafes  of  madnefs  ;  but  they  feem  to  be  a 
very  unfafe  remedy.  Taken  even  in  afmall  dofe,  they 
bring  on  a  delirium,  and  in  a  large  one  would  certain- 
ly prove  fatal.  Cows,  horfes,  llieep,  and  goats,  refufe 
to  eat  this  plant. 

DAUCUS,  the  Carrot,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellate.  The  corolla  is  a  little  radiated, 
all  hermaphrodite.  The  fruit  briffly  with  Ihort  hairs. 
There  are  five  fpecies  ;  but  the  only  one  which  merits 
attention  is  the  carota  or  common  carrot.  This  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.  There  are  fe- 
veral  varities,  as  the  white,  the  orange,  and  the  purp.'e 
carrot  ;  but  of  thefe  the  orange  carrot  is  the  mod  e- 
fleemed.  It  grows  longer,  larger,  and  is  commonly 
more  handfome  than  the  others,  being  often  15  or  18 


Daturm 

I 

Daucus. 


Therefore/ fome  who  are  poor  are  kings,     inches  long  in  the  eatable  part,  and  from  two  to  four 
DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  cafe  in  the  de-    in  diameter  at  top.     Carrots  are  propagated  by  feeds. 
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Daucus.    Which  arc  fown  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  in  or- 

— * '  der  to  procure  a  lunply  of  young  roots  for  the  table  at 

all  times.     The  feafon  for  lowing  for  the  earlieft  crop 
is  foon  after  Chriftmas.     They  ihould  Le  fown  in  an 
open  fituation,  but  near  a  wall  ;   though  if  they  are 
-  iown  clofe  under  it  they   will  be  apt  to  run  up  to  feed 
too  fa  ft,  and  give- no  good    roots;  about  eight  inches 
diftance  is  the  nioft  proper.     They  delight  in  a  warm 
fandy  foil,  which  fhould  be  light,  and  well  dug   to  a 
good  depth,,  thatjhe  roots  may  meet  with  no  obftruc- 
tion  in  running  down,  fo  as  to  make  them  forked,  anr1 
fhootont  lateral  branches.     This  will  happen  tfpecial- 
ly  when  the  ground  has  been  too  much  dunged  the 
fame  year  that  the  feeds  were  fown,  which  will  alio  oc- 
caiion  them  to  be  worm-eaten.    The  hairynefs  of  thefe 
feeds  makes  the  lowing  of  them  difficult,  on   account 
of  their  being  fo  apt  to  flick  together.    Before  lowing, 
therefore,  they  fliould  be  put  through  a  fine  chaff  fievc  ; 
and  a  calm  day  fliould  be  chofen  for    lowing  them. 
When  fown,  they  fliould  be  trod  in  with  the  feet,  and 
the  ground  raked  level  over  them.     When  they  firfc 
conic  up  they  fhould  be  cut  up  to  four  inches  diftance, 
and  a  month  after  this  they  are  to  be  cleared   again  ; 
and  if  drawn  while  young,  they  are  now  to  be  left  at 
lix  inches  diftance  every  way;  if  they  are  to  ft  and  to 
grow  large,  they  mull  be  feparated  to  ten  inches  di- 
ftance.    The  fecond  feafon  for  fowing  carrots  is  in  Fe- 
bruary.    Thismuft  be  done  under  a  wall  or  hedge,  on 
warm  banks  :  but  thofe  which  are  to  be  on  open  large 
quarters  fliould  not  be  iown  till  the  beginning  of  March. 
In  July,  carrots  may  be  fown  for  an  autumnal  crop  ; 
and  laftly,  in  the  end  of  Augnft,  for  thofe  which  are  to 
ftand  the  winter.     Thefe  lalt  will  be  fit  for  Life  in 
March,  before  any  of  thefpring  ones;  but  they   are 
feldom  fo  tender  or  well  tailed.  In  order  to  preferve 
carrots  for  Life  all  winter,  they  are  to  be  dug  up  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and   laid  in  a  dry   place  in 
fand. ;  and  thefe  roots  being  again  planted  in  February, 
will  ripen  feeds  in  Auguft  for  fucceeding  crops  :  the 
longeft  and  ftraighteft  roots  are  to  be  chofen  for  this 
purpofe, 

Under  the  article  Agriculture,  n"  44.  we  have 
taken  notice  of  the  good  proper;  ies  of  carrots  as  a  food 
for  cattle.  They  have  been  greatly  recommended  as 
proper  for  fattening  hogs  ;  but  from  fome  experiments 
mentioned  in  the  Georglcal  Elfays,  it  appears,  that 
though  the  bacon  thus  fed  is  of  excellent  quality,  the 
feeding  is  conliderably  dearer  than  that  fed  with  peafe, 
pollard,  &c.  In  the  fame  elfays,  the  following  experi- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Dr  Hunter,  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  railing  carrots  for  the  ufe  of  the  diftiller.  "  In 
the  month  of  October  (1773),  I  took  24  bulhels  of  car- 
rots. After  being  waflied,  topped,  and  tailed,  I  put 
them  into  a  large  brewing  copper  with  four  gallons  of 
water;  and  covering  them  up  with  cloths  to  ha  ft  en 
the  maceration,  I  ordered  a  fire  to  be  kindled  under- 
neath, which  in'a  ihort  time  reduced  the  whole  into  a 
tender  pulp.  They  were  then  put  into  a  common 
fcrew-prefs,  and  the  juice  taken  from  them  ;  which, 
together  with  the  liquor  left  in  the  copper,  was  run 
through  a  flannel  bag.  The  juice  was  then  returned 
into  the  copper  ;  and  ns  it  was  my  defign  to  make  it 
i  no  ale,  I  put  to  it  a  proportionable  quantity  of  hops. 
The  liqour  was  then  boiled  about  an  hour,  when  it  ac- 
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quired  both  the  colour  and  tafte  of  wort.     It  was  next    Dauois, 
put  into  a  cooler,    and  afterwards  into  the  working  Daxenaiu. 
velTel,  where  theyeaftwas   added  to  it.     It  worked  '       " 
kindly,  and  in   all  refpects  was- treated  as  ale.     I  al- 
lowed it  to  remain  in  the  calk  about  four  months,  when 
I  broached  it,  but  found  it  of  a  thick,  muddy  appear- 
ance,    I  attempted  to  fine  it,  but  in  vain.     The  tafte 
was  by  no  means    difpleafing,  as  it   much  refembled 
malt  liquor.     My  firlt  intention  being  fruftrated,    I 
threw  it  into  the  ftill,  being  about  40  gallons  in  mea- 
lure,  and  by  two  diiiillations  obtained  four  gallons  of 
a  clean  proof  fpirit.     It  had,  however,  contracted   a 
flavour  from  the  hop,  which  fliould  be  left  oih  when 
the  intention  is  to  reduce  the  liquor  into  fpirit.     From 
a  grofs  calculation,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  a  good 
acre  of  carrots  manufactured  in  this  manner,  will  leave 
a  profit  of  L.  40.  after  deducting  the  landlord's  rent, 
cultivation,  diftillation,  and  other  incidental  expences. 
In  this  calculation,  I  prefume  that  the  fpirit  is  worth 
fix  fliiliings  per  gallon,  and  not  excifed.     An  acre  of 
barley  will  by  no  means  produce  fo  much  fpirit.     A 
rich  fandy  loam  is  the  beft  land  for  carrots  ;  which,  af- 
ter the  crop  is  removed,  will  be  in  high  cultivation  for 
corn." 

Attempts  have  alfo  been  made  to  prepare  fugar  from 
carrots,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  a  thick  fyijupy  matter 
like  treacle  being  only  obtainable. — Raw  carrots  aregi- 
ven  to  children  troubled  with  worms.  They  pals 
through  moft  people  but  little  changed. — A  poultice 
made  of  the  roois  hath  been  found  to  mitigate  the  pain 
and  abate  the  ftench  of  foul  and  cancerous  ulcers. — - 
Crickets  are  very  fond  of  carrots  ;  and  are  eafily  de- 
ftroyed  by  making  a  pafte  of  powdered  arfenic,  wheat- 
meal,  and  fc  raped  carrots,  which  mult  be  placed  near 
their  habitations. — By  their  ftrong  analeptic  qualities, 
a  marmalade  made  from  carrots  has  alfo  been  found 

ufeful  in  preventing  and  curing  the  fea  fcurvy The 

feeds  have  been  reckoned  carminative  and  diuretic; 
and  were  formerly  much  ufed  as  a  remedy  for  the  ftone, 
but  are  at  prefent  difregarded. — Carrots  were  firft  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

DAVENANT  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  poet  in 
the  1  7th  century,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1606.  After 
fomeftay  at  the  univerfity,  he  entered  into  theferviceof 
Frances  firft  duchefs  of  Richmond,  and  afterward  of 
Fulke  Grcvil,  lord  Brook;  who  having  an  excellent 
tafte  for  poetry,  was  much  charmed  with  him.  He 
got  great  efteemby  writing  poems  and  plays  ;  and  up- 
on the  death  of  Ben  johnfon  was  created  poet-laurear. 
He  wrote  his  poem  Gondibert  at  Paris.  He  formed 
a  defign  for  carrying  over  a  confiderable  number  of 
artificers,  efpecially  weavers,  to  Virginia,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen-mother  of 
England,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  of  the  king  of 
trance.  But  he  and  his  company  were  feized  by  fome 
parliament  ihips,  and  he  carried  prifoner  firft  totheifle 
of  Wight,  and  then  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  but,  bv 
the  Mediation  of  Milton  and  others,  he  got  his  liberty 
as  a  prifoner  at  large.  At  this  time  tragedies  and  co- 
medies beimj  prohibited,  he  contrived  to  fet  up  ?.v.  O- 
.pera,  to  be  performed  by  declamations  and  mulic.  This 
Italian  opera  began  in  Rutland -hoofe  in  Charter- 
honfe-ya.d,   1656  ;  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
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lit  in  Drury-Laue, .was  much  frequented  the  dotfrine  of  a  future  judgment.  He  rejected  mar- 
ny  years.  In  1648,  his  Madagascar,  with  other  riage,  with  the  Adamites  ;  held,  vviih  Manes,  that  the 
,  were  printed.     He  died  in  1668.  foul  was  not  defiled  by  fin;  and  laughed  at  the  fdf- 


Davila. 
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poems 

DAVENAMT  (Doctor  Charles),  an  eminent  ci- 
vilian and  writer,  cldeft  (on  of  the  preceding,  and  edu- 
cated in  Cambridge  :  he  wrote  fevcral  political  tracts  ; 
and  likewife  plays,  He  was  (1685)  impowered,  with 
the  mafter  of  the  revels,  to  infpect  the  plays  defigued 
for  the  llage,  that  no  immoralities  might  be  prefented. 
His  Eflays  on  Trade  are  in  high  efteem;  and  were 
reprinted  in  5  vols.  8vo,  in  1771.  Doctor  Davenant 
was  iiifpector-general  of  exports  and  imports  ;  and  died 
in  i7r2. 

DAVENTRY,  oiDaintry,  a  handfome  town  of 
Nonhamptonfhire  in  England,  lunate.'  on  the  tide  of  a 
hill  on  the  great  road  toChefter  and  Carlille.  W.  Long. 
1.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 

DAUGHTER,  (filia),  a  female  child.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Children. 

Daughters,  among  the  ancients,  were  more  fre- 
quently expofed  than  fons,  as  requiring  greater  charge 
to  educate  and  fettle  them  in  the  world.  See  Ex- 
posing of  Children.  Thofe  who  had  no  legitimate 
fons"  were  obliged,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  to  leave  their 
eftates  to  their  daughters,  who  were  confined  to  marry 
their  neareit  relations,  otherwife  to  forfeit  their  inheri- 
tance ;  as  we  find  to  have  been  practifed  likewife  among 
the  Jews,  many  of  whofelavvs  feem  to  have  been  tran- 
fcribed  by  Solon. 

Ifanheirefs  happened  to  be  married  before  her 
father's  death,  this  did  not  hinder  the  neareft  relation 
to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  even  to  take  the  woman 
from  her  hufband ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon cafe. 

DAVID,  king  of  Ifrael,  and  Hebrew  poet,  was 
born  at  Bethlehem  1085,  and  died  1014  years  B.  C. 
His  hiftory  is  particularly  recorded  in  the  facred  wri- 
tings, 

St  DAVID's,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Pembroke- 
shire, in  S.  Wales;  but  has  neither  market  nor  fair. 
It  is  feated  in  a  barren  foil  on  the  river  lien,  not  a 
mile  from  the  fea-diore.  It  was  once  a  confiderable 
place,  and  had  walls,  which  are  now  demolifned  ,  but 
it  is  fmall  at  prefent,  and  thinly  inhabited  ;  however, 
the  cathedral  is  a  pretty  good  ftructure.  From  the 
cape,  near  this  place,  there  is  a  profpect  into  Ireland. 
W.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

St  Da/id's,  a  town  and  fort  of  Afia,  in  the  pe- 
niniula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  80  miles  S.  of  Fort  St.  George.  E.  Long. 
79.  55.  N.  Lat.  ir.  30.  On  the  taking  of  Madrafs 
bv  the  French  in  1 746,  the  prcfidency  of  all  the  Engliih 
fettleraents  on  the  Coromandel  coaft  was  removed  to 
Fort  St  David,  and  continued  there  till  about  the  year 
I7J2,  when  it  was  removed  back  to  Madrafs.  In 
June  1758,  the  fort  was  taken  and  demolilhed  by  the 
French,  and  lias  never  been  rebuilt  iince. 

DAVID1STS,  Davidici,  or  David  Georgians, 
a  feet  of  heretics,  the  adherents  of  David  George,  a  killing  the  murderer  on  the  Jsou 
native  of  Delft,  who,  in  1525,  began  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine  ;  publiihing  himfelf  to  be  the  true  Mefliah  ; 
and  that  he  was  fent  thither  to  fill  heaven,  which  was 
quite  empty  for  want  of  people  to  deferve  it.  He  is 
likewife  faid  to  have  denied  the  exigence  of  angels, 
•-cod  and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  to  have  rejected 
Vor..  V. 
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by 
denial  fo  much  recommended  by  Jifus  Chrift.  Such 
were  his  principal  errors.  He  made  his  efcape  from 
Delft,  and  retired  tint  into  Friefland  and  then  10  Ba- 
ld, where  he  changed  his  name,  aiUiming  that  of  John 
Bruck,  and  died  in  1556. 

He  left  feme  difciplcs  behind  him,  to  whom  he  pro- 
mifed,  that  he  would  rife  again  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  Nor  was  he  altogether  a  falfe  prophet  herein  ; 
for  the  magiftratcs  of  that  city,  being  informed,  at  the 
three  years  end,  of  what  he  had  taught,  ordered  him 
to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  together  with  his  writin 
by  the  common  hangman. 

There  are  ftill  fouie  remains  of  this  ridiculous  feci 
in  Holfiein,  Friefland,  and  other  countries;  whole 
temper  and  conduct  feem  to  difcredit  the  exag- 
gerated account  which  fome  writers  have  given  of 
their  founder.  He  was  probably  a  deluded  fanatic 
and  myftic. 

DAVILA  (Henry  Catherine),  a  celebrated  bi- 
florian,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Antonio  Davila, 
grand  conflable  of  Cyprus,  who  on  the  taking  of  that 
ifland  hy  the  Turks  in  1570,  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  Spain,  whence  this  family  fuppofed  they  had 
derived  their  name  and  origin.  From  Spain  Antonio 
repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  and  fettled  his  fo.i 
Louis  and  two  daughters  under  the  patronage  of  Ca- 
therine of  Medicis;  whofe  name  he  afterwards  gave 
to  the  young  hiftorian,  born  1576,  at  an  ancient  call  J  c 
in  the  territories  of  Padua,  though  generally  called  a 
native  of  Cyprus.  The  little  Davila  was  brought  early 
into  France  ;  and  at  the  age  of  18,  he  fignalizcd  him- 
felf in  the  military  fcenes  of  that  country.  His  Jaft 
exploit  there  was  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens,  where  he 
fought  under  Henry  IV.  and  received  a  wound  in  the 
knee,  as  he  relates  himfelf  in  his  hiftory.  After  peace, 
was  eftablifned  in  France,  he  withdrew  into  Italy,  and 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Venetians.  Davila, 
while  he  was  at  Venice,  wrote  his  admirable  Hiltory  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  which  contains  every  thing- 
worth  notice  that  pafied  from  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
ill  1  5 5-9,  to  the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598.  He  con- 
tinued to  fcrve  the  republic  of  Venice  with  great  repu- 
tation, till  a  moft  unfortunate  adventure  put  an  end  10 
his  life  in  1621.  Palling  through  Verona  with  his  wife 
and  family,  on  his  way  to  Crcma,  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  defend,  and  demanding,  according  to  the 
ufual  cuftom  of  perfons  in  his  ftation,  a  fupply  of 
horfes  and  carriages  for  his  retinue,  a  brutal  Veronefe, 
called  UTurco,  entered  the  room  where  he  and  his  fa- 
mily were  at  fupper,  andbeing  mildly  reprimanded  for 
his  intrufion  by  Davila,  difcharged  apifcol  at  the  hifio- 
rian,  and  fhot'him  dead  on  the  inftant.  His  accomp- 
plices  alfo  killed  the  chaplain  of  Davila,  and  wounded 
many  of  his  attendants.     Buthiseldeft  fon  Antonio, 

youth  of  18,  revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  by 

All  the  confe- 
derates were  fecured  next  morning,  and  publicly  exe- 
cuted at  Verona.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Davila 
palled  no  cenfure  on  the  maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
His  character  of  the  queen  mother  has  that  partiality, 
which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  fhow  to  the  patnraefc 
of  his  family  ;  but  his  general  veracity  is  confirmed  by 
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the  great  authority  of  the  firft  duke  of  Epernon,  who 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  lord  Bolinghroke)  "  had  been  an 
actor,  and  a  principal  actor  too,  in  many  of  the  fcenes 
that  Davila  recites."  Girard,  fecretary  to  this  duke, 
and  no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this  hi- 
ftory  came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  re- 
futed in  Gafcony,  a  little  before  his  death;  that  he 
read  it  to  him  ;  that  the  duke  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  narrations  in  it  ;  and  feemed  only  furprifed  by 
what  means  the  author  could  he  lb  well  informed 
of  the  moil  fecret  councils  and  mcafures  of  thofe 
times. 

DAVIS  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet, 
born  about  the  year  1570.  He  firft  diftingnifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  poem  N'ofce  Te'fpfmn  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  He  became  attorney-general,  and  Ipeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Ireland  ;  and  afterward 
v  as  appointed  lord  chief  jultice  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  in  England,  but  died  before  his  inft'allation, 
in  1626.  He  pabli'fhed  many  law  tracts;  but  was 
efteemed  more  of  a  fcholar  and  a  wit  than  of  a 
lawyer. 

Davis  (John),  a  famous  navigator  in  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Sand  ridge,  near  Dartmouth  in 
Devouihire  ;  and  diftingnifhed  bimf'elf  by  making  three 
voyages  to  the  moil  northern  parts  of  America,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  a  north-Weft  pallage  to  the  Eaft  Indies; 
in  which  he  difcovered  the  Straits  which  hear  his  name. 
He  afterwards  performed  five  voyages  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  ;  in  the  laft  of  which  he  was  [lain  in  a  defpe- 
rate  fight  with  fome  Japanefe,  near  the  coaft  of  Malac- 
ca, on  the  27th  of  December  1605,  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  fecond  voyage  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
north-weft  paftage ;  a  Voyage  to  the  Eaft-Indies ; 
and  other  tracts. 

Da/is's  Straits.     Sec  New  Britain. 

DAVIT,  in  a  ihip,  a  long  beam  of  timber,  re- 
prcfenred  by  a,  a,  Plate  CLXV.  and  ufed  as  a  crane 
whereby  to  hoift  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to,  the  top 
of  the   bow,  without  injuring    the  tides   of  the  fhip 

it  afeends  ;  an  operation  which,  by  mariners,  is  cal- 
led  Hfhing  the  anchor.  The  anchors  being  lituated  on 
both  the  bows,  the  davit  may  be  occafionally  {tufted, 
fo  as  to  project  over  either  fide  of  the  Giip,  according 
to  rhepofition  of  rhat  anchor  (m  which  it  is  employed. 
The  inner  end  of  the  davit  is  icemen  by  being  thruft 
into  a  Iqtiare  ring  of  iron  b,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
deck,  and  forelocked  under  the  beams.  This  ring, 
which  is  called  the fpan-fljacUe,  exhibited  at  large  by 
lig.  9.  is  fixed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and 
clofe  behind  the  foremaft.  Upon  the  outer  end  of  the 
davit  is  hung  a  large  block  t,  through  which  a  ftrong 
rope  traverfes,  called  the  fifh~pendent,  d ;  to  whole 
■  foremoft  end  is  fitted  a  large  iron  hook  e,  and  to  its 
after-end  a  tackle  or  complication  of  pnlliesjT;  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  called  tbtfifJi-hook,  and  the  latter  the 
fifb  tackle. 

The  davit,  therefore,  according  to  the  fca-phrafe,  is 
employed  to fifh  the  anchor;  which  being  previoufly 
catted  the  fiih-hook  is  faftened  upon  its  flukes;  and 
the  effort  of  the  tackle  being  transmitted  to  the  hook, 
by  means  of  the  nth-pendent,  draws  up  that  part  of  the 
anchor  fufheiently  high  upon  the  bow  to  fallen  it, 
which  is  done  by  the  /hank-painter.  See  that  article. 
— There  is  alfo  a  davit  of  a  fmaller  kind  occalionally 
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fixed  in  the  long-boat,  and  employed  to  weigh   the   Dauphin. 

anchor  therein.  *~ 

DAUPHIN  is  a  title  given  to  the  eldeft  fon  of 
France,  and  prefnmptive  heir  of  the  crown;  on  account 
of  the  province  of  Dauphine,  which  in  1 343  was  given 
to  Philip  de  Valois,  on  this  condition,  by  Humbert 
dauphin  of  the  Viennois.  The  Dauphin,  in  his  letters 
patent,  ftyles  himfelf,  By  the  grace  of  Cod,  eldeft  fon  of 
France,  and  dauphin  of  Viennois. 

Dauphin  was  anciently  the  title  or  appellation  of 
the  prince  of  Viennois  in  France. 

Moft   authors  who  have   fought  the   origin   of  the 

O  fc> 

name  Dauphin  and  Dauphine,  I'eem  to  have  given  too 
much  loofe  to  conjecture.  Du-Chefne  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  c  .andion  of  Guy  the  Fat  who  firft  bore 
the  name  of  dauphin.  Chorier  obferves,  that  William, 
canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Grenoble,  who  has  v.  ritten  the 
life  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  earl  of  Burgun- 
dy married  with  Guy,  fon  of  Guy  the  Fat,  calls  the 
latter  limply  Guy  the  Old,  and  the  former  always 
count  Dauphin  ;  and  adds,  that  no  record,  no  monu- 
ment, ever  attributes  the  title  of  dauphin  to  Guy  the 
Fat  or  any  of  his  predeceflbrs :  fo  that  it  muft  ntcef- 
larily  have  taken  its  rife  in  his  fon,  all  whole  fucceilbrs 
fo  conftanily  affumed  it,  that  it  became  the  proper 
name  of  the  family.  He  died  in  1142,  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth;  fo  that  it  muft  be  about  the  year  1 120 
that  the  title  commenced  ;  and  without  doubt,  adds 
he,  on  fome  illuftrions  occaiiou.  He  obferves  farther, 
that  this  prince  was  of  a  military  difpoiition,  and  de- 
lighted in  nothing  but  war;  and  again,  that  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  the  cavaliers  to  deck  their  calks,  coats  of 
arms,  and  the  hauling  of  their  horfes,  with  fome  figure 
or  device  peculiar  to  thcmfelvcs,  whereby  they  were 
diilinguiihed  from  all  others  engaged  in  the  fame  com- 
bat or  tournament.  From  all  ihcfe  circumftances  he 
conjectures,  that  this  Guy  chofe  the  dolphin  for  his 
figuature;  that  this  was  the  crcft  of  his  helmet ;  and 
tl  it  he  bore  it  on  his  coat  in  fome  notable  tournament 
or  battle,  wherein  he  diftingnifhed  himfelf.  And  this, 
Chorier  makes  no  doubt,  is  the  real  origin  of  the  ap- 
pellation. Nothing  was  more  common  in  thofe  times 
than  to  make  proper  names  become  the  names  of  fa- 
milies or  dignities.  Witncfs  theAdetnars,  Arthands, 
AyUards,  Aflemans,  Eerengcrs,  and  infinite  others  ; 
who  all  owe  their  names  to  fome  one  of  their  anceftors, 
from  whom  it  has  been  tranfmitted  throughout  the 
family. 

The  feigneurs  or  lords  of  Auvergne  have  likewife 
borne  the  appellation  of  dauphin  ,-  but  the  dauphins  of 
Auvergne  had  it  not  till  a  good  while  after  thofe  of 
the  Viennois,  and  even  received  it  from  them.  The 
manner  was  this:  Guy  VIII.  dauphin  of  Viennois,  had 
by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  earl  of 
Burgundy,  a  fon  and  two  daughters.  The  fon  was 
Guy  IX.  his  fucceflbr.  Beatrix,  one  of  the  daughters, 
was  married  to  the  count  d'Auvergne,  who,  according 
'loBlondel,  was  William  V.  or  rather,  as  Chorier  and 
others  hold,  Robert  VI.  father  of  William  V.  This 
prince  loft  the  greateft  part  of  the  county  Auvergne, 
which  was  taken  from  him  by  his  uncle  William,  af- 
filed by  Louis  the  Young:  and  was  only-  left  mafter 
of  the  little  canton  whereof  Vocable  is  the  capital. 
He  had  a  fon  whom  he  called  Dauphin,  on  account 
of  Guy,  or  Gnigues,  his  uucle  by  the  mother's  fide. 

From 
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From  his  time  his  fucceflbrs,  holding  the  fame  p< 
canton  of    Auvergne,  ftyled  thcmielvts  Lauphim  of 
Auvergne,  and  bore   a,  dolphin  for  their  arms. 

Dauphins,  or  De/phins,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  ;..:  ■ 
given  to  the  commentators  on  the  ancient  Latin  au- 
thors, who  were  employed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  M.  de  Montauiier  his  governor,  Bof- 
fuet  and  Huer  his  preceptors.  They  were  39  in 
number. 

DAUPHiNY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on 
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whom  Hippocrates  introduced  that  way  of  reckoni 
into  aftronomy,  and  Copernicus  and  others  have  fol- 
lowed him  :     But  the  greatcfl  part  of  aftronoti 
Koii  tiicday  to  begin  at  noon,  and   fo  count  1 
four  hours,  till  the   noon  of   the  next  day  ; 
twice  twelve,  -according  to  the  vulgar 
1  fie  method  of  beginning  the  day  at  mic  uij  htp 
alio  m  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  an.  .  is  0f 


Europe. 

The    Babylonians  began   their  day  at  fun-rifi 

reckoning  the  hour  immediately  before  its  riliugae 
the  weft  by   the   river  Rhone,    on   tne  north  by   the     the  twenty-fourth  hour  of  the  day  ;  from  whence 
Rhone,  and  Savoy,  on  the  fouth  by  Provence,  and  on     hours  reckoned  in  thisway  are  called  iheB, 
the  eaft  by  the  Alps.     Hence  the  prcGimptive  heir  of     feveral  parts  of  Germany,  they    egi 
France  is  called  the  Dauphin.     In  fome  places  it  is     felting,  and  reckon  on  till  i:  ft 


twelve  hours,  as  we  do ;  reel 

be  it  long  or  fhort,  and  twelve  for  ht ,  fo  ti 

their  hours  continually  vary  ing  with  the  1  i 

the  hours  of  the  day   were  longer  than  ihofe  or 

night  for  one  half  year,  and  the  contrary  the  other  ; 

from  whence  their  hours  are  called  temporary  :   tl 

at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  became  equal,  becaufe  then 

tliofc  of  the  day  and  night  are  fo.     The  Romans  alfo 


bitants  are  obliged  to  go  into  other  countries  for  fub- 
liflence.  The  mountains  abound  in  iimples  and  game 
of  all  forts  ;  and  here  are  fir-trees  proper  for  malls. 
The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Rhone,  the  Durance,  the 
Ifere,  and  the  Drone.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
mineral  fprings  ;   and  Grenoble  is  the  capital  town. 

DAURAT  (John),  an  eminent  French  poet,  born 
in  1507.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  was  preceptor 

to  the  king's  pages,  and  Charles  IX.  who  took  great  reckoned  their  hours  after  this  manner,  as  do  the  Tui  ks 
delight  in  his  converfation,  and  honouredhim  with  the     at  this  day. 

title  of  his  poet  ;  but  his  generolhy  and  want  of  ma-  This  kind  of  hours  is  called planetry,  becaufe  the 
nagernent  placed  him  in  that  clafs  of  learned  men  who  feven  planets  were  anciently  looked  upon  as  prefidino- 
have  been  very  near  ftarving.  Conformable  to  the  tafte  over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  take  it  by  turn's 
of  the  age,  he  had  fo  much  ikill  in  making  anagrams,  each  of  thefe  hours  according  to  the  following  order ; 
that  feveral  illuflrious  perfonsgave  him  their  names  to  Saturn  firft,  then  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mer- 
anagrammatife:  he  alfo  undertook  to  explain  the  Ccn-  cury,  and  iaft  of  all  the  Moon  :  hence  they  denomina- 
tor] es  of  Noiiradamas.  Makingverfes  was  a  difeafe  fed  each  day  of  the  week  from  that  planet  whole  turn 
in  him  :  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did  any  perfon  it  was  to  prefide  die  firft  hour  of  the  nychthemeron. 
of  confequence  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes  on  Thus,  afiiguing  the  firft  hour  of  Saturday  to  Saturn, 
the  occafion  ;  as  if  he  had  been  poet  inordinary,  or  his  the  ftcond  will  fall  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to  Mars,  and 
roufe  had  been  a  hired  mourner  to  the  whole  kingdom,     fo  the  twenty-fecond  of  the  fame  nychthemeron  will 


fall  to  Saturn  again,  and  therefore  the  twenty-third  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  laft  to  Mars:  fo  that  on  the  firft  hour 
of  the  next  day,  it  will,  fall  to  the  fun  to  prefide;  and 
by  t]je  like  manner  of  reckoning,  the  firll  hour  of  the 
fenfe  of  the  word,  fignifies  that  fpace  of  time  during  next  will  fall  to  the  Moon  ;  of  the  next,  to  Mars  ;  and 
which  it  continues  to  be  light  ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  next,  to  Mercury;  of  the  next,  ro  Venas  :  hence 
night,  being  that  partition  of  time  wherein  it  is  dark  ;     the  days  of  the  week  came  to  be  diftinguiihed  by  the 


Scaiiger  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  bible  in  Homer. 
He  die!  in  15S8. 

DAY,  according  to  the  mod  natural  and    obvious 


but  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  ic  is  light,  being  fome 
what  vague  and  indeterminate,  the  time  between  the 
riling  and  the  feuingof  the  fun  is  ufually  looked  on  as 
tie  day;  and  the  time  which  lapfes  from  its  fetting  to 
its  rifing  again  the  night. 

The  word  day  is  often  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  fo  as 
to  include  the  night  alfo  ;  or  to  denote  the  time  of  a 


Latin  names  of  Dies  S.:t:.'r;j.;,  So/is,  Lv.n<z.  Martis .  Mer- 
Qtiriiy  Jovis}  and  Veneris  ,•  and  among  us,  by  the  names 
of  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  &c. 

DAT-Coat,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
miners  of  England,  and  the  common  people  who  3:\e 
in  coal-countries,  to  that  feam  orftratum  of  the  c  al 
which  lies  uppermoft  in  the  earth.     The  fame  vein  or 


whole  apparent  revolution  of  the  fun  round  the  earth  ;     ftratum  of  coal  ufually  runs  a  great  way  through  the 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  called  by  fome  a  natural  day,  and     country,  and  dips  and  rifes  in  the  earth  at  different 


by  others  an  artificial  one  :  but,  to  avoid  confulion,  it 
isufualto  call  it  in  the  former  fenfe  fimply  the  day, 
and  in  the  latter  a  nychthemeron  ;  by  which  term  that 
accepiation  of  it  is  aptly  denoted,  as  it  implies  both 
day  and  night. 

The  nychthemeron  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts, 
called  hours i  which  are  of  two  forts,  equal  and  unequal 
or  temporary.     See  the  article  Hour. 

Different  nations  begin  their  day  at  a  different  hour. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  begin  their  day  at  midnight  ;  from 


places;  fo  that  this  upper  ftratum,  or  day-curd,  is,  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  fame  ftratum,  fon. dimes  near 
the  uirface  and  fometimes  many  fathoms  deep.  The 
fubterranean  fires  found  in  fome  of  cur  coal  •  conn tries 
feed  principally  on  this  coal  ;  and  are  nearer  to  01 
flier  from  the  fnrface  as  it  rifes  or  links. 

D,tr-Fly.     See  Ephemeris. 

Day- Net,  among  fowlers.     See  Net. 

Days  of  Grace,  are  thofe  granted  by  the  court  at  the 
prayer  of  the  defendant  or  plaintiff,  in  whofe  delay  it  is. 

4  S  2  Days 


Day. 


Day 

I! 

Deacon. 
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Days  of  grace,  in  commerce,  are  a  cuftomary  num- 
ber of  days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, &e.  after  the  fame  becomes  cine. 

Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Britain  ;  ten  in 
France  and  Dantzic  ;  eight  at  Naples  ;  fix  at  Venice, 
Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  ;  four  at  Franc- 
fort  ;  live  in  Leipiic  ;  twelve  at  Hamburg  ;  fix  in  Por- 
tugal ;  fourteen  in  Spain  ;   thirty  in  Genoa,  &c. 

In  Britain  the  days  of  grace  are  given  and  taken  as 
a  matter  of  courfe,  the  bill  being  only  paid  on  the  laft 
day  :  but  in  other  countries,  where  the  time  is  much 
longer,  it  would  be  reckoned  di  (honourable  for  a  mer- 
chant to  take  advantage  of  it;  bills  are  therefore  paid 
on  the  very  day  they  fall  due. 

Days-Mcdi,  in  the  north  of  England,  an  arbitrator 
or  perfon  chofen  to  determine  an  affair  in  difpute. 

Intercalary  Dais.     See  Intercalary  Days. 

DArs-Work,  among  feamen,  the  reckoning  or  ac- 
count of  the  fhip's  courfe  during  24  hours,  or  between 
noon  and  noon,  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonome- 
try.    See  DEAD-Rsckonhig. 

'DAZE,  in  natural  hiitory,  a  name  given  by  our 
miners  to  a  glittering  fort  of  ftone,  which  often  occurs 
in  their  works  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  unprofitable  fubftance, 
is  one  of  thofe  things  they  call  weeds.  The  word  daze 
takes  in  with  them  every  ftone  that  is  hard  and  glit- 
tering ;  and  therefore  it  comprehends  the  whole  genus 
of  the  telangia  or  ftony  nodules,  which  have  the 
flakes  of  talk  in  their  fubftance  :  ihefe,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  ftony  matter  they  are  bedded  in,  and  their 
own  colour,  give  the  names  of  black  daze,  white,  red, 
and  yellow  daze,  to  thefe  ftones. 

DEACON,  Diaconus,  a  perfon  in  the  lowcft  de- 
gree of  holy  orders,  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  baptifc,  read  in 
the  church,  and  affift  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Diaconus,  of  the 
Greek  JWovo©^,  minifter,  fervant.  Deacons  were  in-; 
ftituted  feven  in  number,  by  the  apoftles,  /Jfischzp.  vi. 
which  number  was  retained  a  long  time  in  feveral 
churches.  Their  office  was  to  ferve  in  the  Agapa;, 
and  to  diftribute  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  communi- 
cants. Another  part  of  the  office  of  deacons,  was  to 
be  a  fort  of  monitors  and  directors  to  the  people  in  the 
exercife  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  made  ufe  of  ceriain  known  forms  of 
words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fervice  be- 
gan. Whence  they  are  fometimes  called  eirokerukes  ; 
(i  the  holy  cryers  of  the  church." 

Deacons  had  by  licence  and  authority  from  the  bi- 
fhop,  a  power  to  preach,  to  reconcile  penitents  and 
grant  them  abfolution,  and  to  reprcfciu  their  biihops 
in  general  councils.  Their  office  out  of  the  church  was 
to  take  care  of  the  necelfttous,  fuch  as  orphans,  wi- 
dows, prifoners,  and  all  the  poor  and  fick  who  had  any 
title  tobemaintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  ; 
to  inquire  into  the  morals  and  converfation  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  their  report  thereof  to  the  biiliop.  Whence, 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  bufinefs,  it  was  ufual  ro 
have  feveral  deacons  in  the  fame  church. 

In  the  Romifli  church,  it  is  the  deacons  office  to  in- 
cenfe  the  officiating  prieft  or  prelate;  to  lay  the  cor- 
poral on  the  altar  ;  to  receive  the  pattern  or  cup  from 
the  fubdeacon,  and  to  prefent  them  to  the  perfon  officia- 
ting ;  to  ireenfe  the  choir  ;  to  receive  the  pax  from  the 
©fficiating  prelate,  and  carry.it  to  the  fubdeacon;  and 
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-at  the  pontifical  mafs,  when  thebilhops  gives  the  blef- Deaconefe, 
ling,  to  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  to  take  off  the 
arclibilhop's  pall  and  lay  it  on  the  altar,  in  Eng- 
land, the  form  ot  ordaining  deacons,  declares  that  it  is 
their  office  to  affift  the  prieft  in  the  diftribution  of  the 
holy  communion  :  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church,  they  are  confined  to  the  admi- 
nillering  the  wine  to  the  communicants.  A  deacon  in 
England  is  net  capable  of  any  eccleliaftical  promotion  ; 
yet  he  maybe  a  chaplain  to  a  family,  curate  to  a  be- 
neficed clergyman,  or  lecturer  to  a  parilh-church.  He 
may  be  ordained  at  23  years  of  age,  anno  currente  ; 
but  it  is  exprefsly  provided,  that  the  biihop  lhall  not 
ordain  the  fame  perfon  a  prieft  and  deacon  in  the  fame 
day.  Deacons,  according  to  St  Paul,  fhould  be  chafte, 
fmcere,  and  blamelefs  ;  neither  great  drinkers,  nor  gi- 
ven to  filthy  lucre  :  they  fhould  hold  the  myftery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  confeience  ;  and  fhould  be  well  ap- 
proved before  they  are  admitted  to  the  miniflry.  In 
the  church  of  Scotland,  the  deacon's  office  is  only  to 
take  care  of  the  poor. 

DEACONESS,  a  female  deacon ;  an  order  of  wo- 
men who  had  their  diflincf  offices  and  fervices  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  office  appears  as  ancient  as  the 
apoftolical  age  ;  for  St  Paul  calis  Phebe  a  fervant  of 
the  church  of  Cenchrea.  The  original  word  is  <fi«- 
Kovoc,  anfwerabie  to  the  Latin  word  minijlra.  Ter- 
tullian  calls  them  vidua,  widows,  becaufe  they  were 
commonly  chofen  out  of  the  widows  of  the  church  ; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  Epiphauius,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  calls  them  ■n-fH^yricTac,  elderly  women, 
becaufe  none  but  Inch  were  ordinarily  taken  into  this 
office.  For,  indeed,  by  fome  ancient  laws,  thefe  four 
qualifications  were  required  in  everyone  that  was  to 
be  admitted  into  this  order.  1.  That  flic  fhould  be  a 
widow.  2.  That  ihe  fhould  be  a  widow  that  had  born 
cMldren.  3.  A  widow  that  was  but  once  married. 
4.  One  of  a  coniiderable  age,  40,  50,  or  60  years  old. 
Though  all  thefe  rules  admitted  of  exceptions.  Con- 
cerning their  ordination,  whether  it  was  always  per- 
formed by  impoiition  of  hands,  the  learned  are 'much 
divided  in  their  fentiments.  Earonius  and  N'alelius 
think  they  were  net,  and  make  no, other  account  of 
them  than  as  mere  lay-perfons.  But  the  author  of  the 
conftitutions,  fpeaking  of  their  ordination,  requires 
the  biihop  to  ufe  impoiition  of  hands,  with  a  form  of 
prayer  which  is  there  recited.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  imagine,  that  this  ordination  gave  them  any  power 
to  execute  any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office.  They  were 
only  to  perform  fome  inferior  fervices  of  the  church, 
and  thofe  chiefly  relating  to  the  women  for  whofe  fakes 
they  were  ordained.  One  part  of  their  office  was  to 
affift  the  minifter  at  the  baptizing  of  women,  toundrefs 
them  for  immerfion,  and  to  drefs  them  again,  that  the 
whole  ceremony  might  be  performed  with  all  the  de- 
cency becoming  fo  iaered  an  action.  Another  part  of 
their  office  was  to  be  private  catechifts  to  the  women- 
catechumens  who  were  preparing  for  bsptifm.  They 
were  likewife  to  attend  the  women  that  were  fick  and 
in  diftrefs  ;  to  minifter  to  martyrs  and  confefiors  in 
prifon  ;  to  attend  the  womens  gate  in  the  church  ;  and 
laftly,  to  affign  all  women  their  places  in  the  church, 
regulate  their  behaviour,  and  preiide  over  the  reft  of 
the  widows  ;  whence  in  fome  canons  they  are  ftyled 
Tr^netTd-if/.atj,  "governeffes.."  Tin:;  order,  which  fmcc 
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deaconry  the  i oth  or  1 2th  century  has  been  wholly  laid  alide, 
I!         was  not  abolifhed  every  where  at  once,  but  continued 
Dead-      j^  t[ie  Greek  church  longer  than  rn  the  Latin,  and  in 
.  Wa*-cr'     fome  of  the  Latin  churches  longer  than  in  others. 

DEACONRY,  Diaconate,  the  order  or  miniftry 
of  a  deacon  or  deacoitefs.  See  Deacon  and  Dea- 
coness. 

Deaconry,  Diaconia,  is  alfo  a  name  ftill  referved 
to  the  chapels  and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  feveral  deacons,  in  their  refpeclive  re- 
gions or  quarters. 

To  the  deaconries  were  annexed  a  fort  of  hofpitals 
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a  (hip  makes  much  dead-watajr  when  fhc  has  a  great    Deadly- 
eddy  following  her  item.  Carrot, 

DKADLY-carkot.     See  Thapsia.  II 

Deadly- Fe::d,  in  Euglifh  law-books,  a  profeffion  of   Deafnefs- 
irreconcileable  enmity,  till  a  ptrfoti  is  revenged  by  the 
death  of  his  enemy.     The  worA.fe«d  is   derived  from 
the  German  Fehd  ;  which,  as  Hottoman  obferves,  fig- 
nifies  moid  beih$mt  modo  capitales  inimicitias  *.     Such  #  s 
enmity  and  revenge  was  allowed  by  law  in  the  time  of      ce*       * 
the  Saxons,  viz.  If  any  man  was  killed,  and  a  pecu- 
niary fatisfaclion  was  not  made  to  the  kindred,  it  was 
lawful  for  them  to  take  up  arms  to  revenge  themfelves 


or  boards  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  governed  by  the     on  the  murderer  ;  which  was  called  deadly  feud.     And 
regionary  deacons,  called  cardinal  deacons,  of  whom     this  probably  was  the  original  of  an  Appeal 


there  were  feven,  anfwering  to  the  fevenregions,  there 
chief  being  called  the  archdeacon. 

The  hofpital  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  dea- 
conry had  an  adminiftrator  for  the  temporal  concerns, 
called  the  father  of  the  deaconry,  who  was  fometimes  a 
prieft  and  fometimes  a  layman. 

Atprefent  there  are  are  fourteen  of  thefe  deaconries 
or  hofpitals  at  Rome,  which  are  referved  to  the  car- 
dinals.    Du-Cange  gives  us  their  names  :  as,  the  dea- 


DEAFNESS,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  wants  the 
fenfe  of  hearing  :  or  the  dileafe  of  the  ear,  which  pre- 
vents its  due  reception  of  founds.  See  Medicine- 
Jndex. 

Deafnefs  generally  arifes  either  from  an  obftrution 
or  a  compreiiion  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  or  from  fome 
collection  of  matter  in  the  cavities  of  the  inner  ear  ;  or 
from  the  auditory  pafiage  being  flopped  up  by  fome 
hardened  excrement ;  or  laftly,  from  fome  excrefence, 


con ry  of  St   Maria  in  the  broad-way,  the   deaconry  of     a  fwelling  of  the  glands,  or  fome  foreign   body  intro 


St  Euftachio  near  the  Pantheon,  &c. 

DEAD  languages.     See P h ilolog y,  chap.  iii. 

Prefervation  of  Dead  Bodies.     See  Embalming. 

Feafl  of  the  Dead.    See  Feast  of  the  Dead, 

DEAD-Lights,  certain  wooden  ports  which  are  made 
to  faften  into  the  cabin  windows,  to  prevent  the  waves 
from  gaining  into  the  (hip  in  a  high  fea.  As  they 
are  made  exactly  to  lit  the  windows,  and  are  ftrong 
enough  to  reiiit  the  waves,  they  are  always  fixed  in 
on  the  approach  of  a  ftorm,  and  the  glais  lights  taken 
out,  which  muft  otherwise  be  fluttered  to  pieces  by 
the  furges,  and  fuffer  great  quantities  of  water  to  enter 
the  veil'cl. 


duced  within  it. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not  being  able 
to  learn  any  language,  at  leaft  in  the  common  way. 
However,  as  the  eyes  in  fome  meafure  ferve  them  lor 
ears,  they  may  underftand  what  is  faid  by  the  motion 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.  of  the  fpcaker :  and  even 
accuftom  themfelves  to  move  their  own,  as  they  fee 

other  people  do,  and  by  this  means  learn  to  fpeak 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr  Wallis  taught  two  young  gentle- 
men born  deaf  to  know  what  was  faid  to  thtm,  and  to 
return  pertinent  anfwers.  Digby  gives  us  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  fame  within  his  own  knowledge  ;  and 
there  was  a  Swifs  phylician  lately  living  at  Amfterdam, 


De. 40- Mens -Eyes,  in  the  fea  language,  a  kind  of  one  John  Conrad  Amman,  who  effected  the  fame  in 
blocks  with  many  holes  in  them,  but  no  iheevers,  feveral  children  born  deaf  with  furprifing  fuccefs.  He 
whereby  the  (hrowds  are  faftned  to  the  chains  :  the  has  reduced  the  tiling  to  a  fixed  art  or  method,  which 
crow  feet  rc-ewe  alio  through  thefe  holes  :  and,  in  fome  he  has  publiflied  in  his  Sitrdus Leqnens ,  Amftelod.  1 692, 
mips,  the  main-flays  are  fet  tight  in  them  ;   but  then     and  de  Loptc/a,  ibid.   1700. 

they  have  only  one  hole,  through  which  the  lanyards         In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  312.  we  have  an  account  by 

Mr  Waller,  R.  S.  Seer,  of  a  man  and  his  filler,  each 
about  50  years  old,  born  in  the  fame  town  with  Mr 
Waller,  who  had  neither  of  them  the  leaft  fenfe  of 
hearing  :  yet  both  of  them  knew,  by  the  motion  of  the 
lipsonly,  whatever  was  faid  to  them,  and  would  anfwer 
pertinently  to  the  queftion  prcpofed.  It  feems  they 
could  both  hear  and  fpeak  when  children,  but  loft  their 
fenfe  afterwards ;  whence  they  retained  their  fpeech, 
which  though  uncouth,  was  yet  intelligible. 

Such  another  inftance  is  that  of  Mr  Goddy's  daugh- 
ter, minifter  of  St  Gervais  in  Geneva,  related  by  Bi- 
fhop  Burnet.  "  At  two  years  old  they  perceived  fhc 
DEAD-Sea,  in  geography,  a  lake  of  Judea,  into  which  had  loft  her  hearing  ;  and  ever  fince  though  fhe  hears 
the  river  Tordan  discharges  itfelf ;  being  about  70  miles  great  noifes,  yet  hears  nothing  of  what  is  faid  to  her; 
long  and  20  broad.     See  Asphaltites.  But  by  obferving  themotions  of  the  mouth  and  lips  of 

DF.AD-Tobs,  a  difeafe  incident  to  young  trees,  and  otheis,  fhe  acquired  fo  many  words,  .that  out  of  theie 
cured  by  cuVing  of?  the  dead  parts  clofe  to  the  next  fhe  hath  formed  a  fort  of  jargon,  in  which  fhe  can  hold 
jrood  twig  or  fhoot,  and  claying  them  ever  as  in  converfation  whole  days  with  thofe  that  can  fpeaK  her 
grafting  language;     She  knows  nothing  that  is  faid  to  her  un- 

DEAD-Woter,  at  fea,  the  eddy- water  juft  aftern  of  lcfs'&e  fee  the  motion  of  their  mouths  that  fpeak  tc 
a  fhip  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  does  not  pafs  away  fo  fwift  her,  fo  that  in  the  night  they  are  obliged  to  light 
as  the  water  running  by  her  fides  does..    They  fay  that     candles  to  fpeak  to  her.     One  thing  will  appear  the 


sy 
are  pailed  feveral  times.     See  Plate  CLXV. 

Dead's  Fart.     See  Law,  N°  lxxxi,  6. 

Deid- Reckoning,  in  navigation,  the  judgment  or 
eftimauon  which  is  made  of  the  place  where  a  fhip  is 
fkuated;  without  any  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies. It  is  difcovered  by  keeping  an  account  of  thedi- 
ftance  fhe  has  run  by  the  log,  and  of  her  conrfe  fleered 
by  the  compafs  ;  and  by  rectifying  thefe  data  by  the 
nfual  allowances  for  drift,  lee-way,  &c.  according  10  the 
fhip's  known  trim.  This  reckoning,  however,  is  al- 
ways to  be  corrected,  as  often  as  any  good  obfervation  of 
the  fun  can  be  obtained 
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Deal 
fc>ean. 


*  See  fur- 
ther the 
article 
Dumbnefs, 


ftrangeft  part  of  the  whole  narration  :  {he  has  a  fifter,  affift  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  alfo 
with  whom  fhe  has  practifed  her  language  more  than  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  fee.  When  the  reft  of 
"  with  any  body  elfe  ;  and  in  the  night,  by  laying  her  the  clergy  were  fettled  in  the  feverai  parifhes  of  each 
hand  on  her  filter's  mouth,  fhe  can  perceive  by  that  diocefe,  thefe  were  referved  for  the  celebration  of  di- 
what  fhe  faith,  and  fo  can  difcourfe  with  her  in  the  vine  fervice  in  the  bilhop's  own  cathedral ;  and  the  chief 
dark."     Bum.  Let.  IV.  p.  24?.  *.  of  them,  who  prefided  over  the  reft,  obtained  the  name 

It  is  obfervable  that  deaf  perfons,  and  feverai  others     of  decanus  or  dean,  being  probably  at  firft  appointed  to 
thick  of  hearing,  hear  better  and  more  eaiily  if  a  loud     fuperintend  ten  cannons  or  prebendaries, 
noifebe  raifed  at  the  time  when  you  fpeak  to  them:  All  ancient  deans  are  elected  by  the  chapter  by  conge. 

d'efltre  from  the  king,  and  letters miilivc  of  recommen- 
dation, in  the  fame  manner  as  bifhops  ;  but  in  thofe 
chapters  that  were  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the 
fpoils  of  the  difiblved  monafteries,  the  deanery  is  dona- 
tive, and  the  inftallation  merely  by  the  king's  letters 
patent.  The  chapter,  cenfifting  of  canons  or  preben- 
daries, are  fometimes  appointed  by    the  king,  fome- 


which  is  owing,  no  doubt  to  the  greater  tenfion  of  the 
ear-drum  on  that  occaiion.  Dr  Wallis  mentions  a  deaf 
woman,  who  if  a  drain  were  beat  in  the  room  could 
hear  anything  very  clearly  ;  fo  that  her  hufband  hired 
a  drummer  for  a  fervant,  that  by  this  means  he  might 
hold  converlation  with  his  wife.  The  fame  aurnor 
mentions  another,  who   living  near  a  fteeple,  could 


always  hear  very  well  if  there  was  a  ringing  of  three  or     times  by  the   bifhop,  and  fometimes   elected   by  each 


other. 

The  dean  and  chapter  are  the  nominal  electors  of  a 
bifhop.  The  bifhop  is  their  ordinary  and  immediate 
fuperior  ;  and  has,  generally  fpcaking,  the  power  of 
viiiting  them,  and  correcting  their  exceffes  and  enor- 
mities. They  had  alfo  a  check  on  the  bifhop  at  com- 
mon law  ;  for  till  the  ftatute  32  Ken.  VIII.  c.  28.  his 
grant  or  leafe  would  not  have  bound  his  fucceffors,  un- 
lefs  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Dean of Guild.  Sec  Law,  N°  clviii.  ir. 
DEANERY,  the  office  of  a  dean. — Deaneries  and 
prebends  may  become  void,  like  a  bifhopric,  by  death, 
by  deprivation,  or  by  relignation  either  to  the  king  or 
bifhop.  If  a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other  fpiritual  per- 
fon,  be  made  a  bithop,  all  iae  preferments  of  which  he 
was  before  poffeffed  are  void  ;  and  the  king  may  pre- 
fent  to  them  in  right  of  his  prerogative  royal.  But 
they  are  not  void  by  the  election,  but  only  byr  the  con- 
fecration. 

DEATH,  is  generally  conlidered  as  the  reparation 
of  the  foul  from  the  body  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  op - 
pofed  to  life,  which  confifts  in  the  union  thereof. 

Phyficians  ufually  define  death  by  a  total  ftoppage  of 
the  circulation  of  thebiood,  and  a  ceffation  oftheanimal 
and  vital  functions  confequent  thereon  ;  as  refpiration, 
fation,  uc. 

An  animal  body,  by  the  actions  inseparable  from 
life,  undergoes  a  continual  change.  Its  imalleft  fibres 
become  rigid  ;  its  minute  veflcls  grow  into  folid  fibres 
no  longer  pervious  to  the  fluids  ;  its  greater  veflels 
grow  hard  and  narrow  ;  and  cxery  thing  becomes  con- 
tracted, clofed,  and  bound  up:  whence  the  drynefs, 
immobility,  and  extenuation,  obferved  in  old  age.  By 
fuch  means' the  offices  of  the  minuter  veilels  are  de- 
ftroyed  ;  the  humours  ftagnate,  harden,  and  at  length 
coalefce  with  the  folids.  Thus  are  the  fubtilift  fluids 
111  the  body  intercepted  and  loft,  the  concoction  weak- 
ened, and  the  reparation  prevented  ;  only  the  coarfer 
and  afterwards  became  only  the  bilhop's  fubftitute,  to  juices  continue  to  run  flowly  through  the  greater  vef- 
grant  letters  of  admintftfation,  probate  wills,  &c.  ;  fels  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  after  the  animal  func- 
to  convocatc  the  clergy  ;  and  to  fignify  to  them  forae-  tions  are  defiroyed.  At  length,  in  the  procefs  of  thefe 
times  by  letters  the  fcifhop's  will,  and  to  give  induction  changes,  death  itfelf  becomes  inevitable,  as  the  ncccf- 
to  the  archdeacon.  Their  office  is  now  loft  in  that  of  fary  cenfequence  of  life.  But  it  is  rare  that  life  is  thus 
the  archdeacons  and  chancellor.  long  protracted,  or  that  death  fucceeds  merely  from 

Dea**  ofaMonajiery,  was  a  fuperior  efUbKfhed  nn-     the  decays  and  impairment  of  old   age.     Difeafes,  a 


four  bells,  but  never  elfe 

DEAL,  a  thin  kind  of  fir-planks,  of  great  ufe  in 
carpentry.  They  are  formed  by  fawing  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  into  a  great  many  longitudinal  di villous,  of  moi  e 
or  lefs  thicknefs  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  in- 
tended to  ferve. 

Avery  good  method  of  feafoning  planks  of  deal  and 
fir  is  to  throw  them  into  fait  water  as  foon  as  they  are 
fa  wed  ;  and  keep  them  there  three  or  four  days,  fre- 
quently turning  them.  In  this  cafe  they  will  be  ren- 
dered much  harder,  by  drying  afterwards  in  the  air 
and  fun  :  but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  method  yet 
known  will  preferve  them  from  fhrinking. 

Rods  of  deal  expand  laterally,  or  crofs  the  grain,  in 
moift  weather,  and  contract  again  in  dry  ;  and  thence 
have  been  found  to  make  an  ufeful  hygrometer. 

Deal,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  lying  between 
Dover  and  Sandwich,  in  E.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  51. 
16.  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Do/a  of  Nennius,  and  is  fi- 
tuated  on  a  Hat  and  level  coaft.  This  town,  according 
to  Dr  Campbell,  juftifies  an  obfervation  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  utuations  of  this  kind  viz.  that  they  are 
lefs  liable  than  others  to  be  injured  by  the  fea.  The 
tow :>  of  Deal,  as  far  as  we  are  3b! e  to  judge,  except 
it  may  be  the  lea's  fhrinking  a  little  from  it,  is  in  much 
the  fame  condition  in  which  it  ever  was,  even  from  the 
earlieft  accounts.  The  learned  Dr  Hailey  has  proved, 
Mifcsllanea  Curiofa,  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  that  Julius  Casfar 
landed  here,  Auguft  26th,  the  year  before  the  coming 

of  Chrift  55 The  great  conveniency  of  landing  has 

been  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  place  ;  fo  that  it  is  large 
and  populous,  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
adorned  with  many  fair  buildings,  and  is  in  effect  the 
principal  place  on  the  Downs. 

DEAN;  an  ecclefiaftical  digrftary  in  cathedral  and 
e  churches,  and  head  of  the  chapter. 

Rural  DEAtt,  called  alfo  Arch  prejbyter,  originally 
excrcifed  jurifdiction  over  ten  churches  in  the  country, 


collegiat 


der  the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in  taking  care  of  ten  monks  ; 
Whence  he  was  called  decanus. 

Dean  and  Chapter;,  are  the  council  of  the  bifhop,  to 


long  and  horrid  train,  cut  the  work  fhort. 

The  figns  of  death  are  in  many  cafes  very  uncertain. 
If  we  confult  what  Window  or  Bmchier  have  faid  on 

this 


Dean. 

II 
Death. 
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Death,  this  fubject,  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  between  life 
and  death  the  {hade  is  lb  very  undiftinguilhabjc,  thai- 
even  all  the  powers  of  art  can  fcarcely  determine  where 
the  ons  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the 
vifage,  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  fupplenefs  of  the 
joints,  are  bin  uncertain  figns  of  life  ftill  fubfifting  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  palenefs  of  the  complexion, 
the  colduefs  of  the  body,  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  ceffation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total  infenfi- 
Iv.Yuy  of  the  parts,  are  bat  uncertain  marks  of  death  be- 
gun. In  the  fame  manner  alio,  with  regard  to  the 
pulfe  and  breathing  •,  thefe  motions  are  often  J"o  kept 
under,  that  it  is  impoffibie  to  perceive  them.  By  bring- 


DEB 


watches,  a  male  ana  a  female,  which  he  kept  alive  in     ©tath. 

a  box  fevefal  months  ;  and  could  bring  one  of  them  to  Debtntirfe. 

beat  whenever  he  pieafed,  by  imitating  its  beating.  ' 

By  this  ticking  noife  he  could  frequently  invite  the  male 

to  get  up  upon  the  other  in  the  way  of  coition.     When 

the  male  found  he  got  up  in  vain,  he  would  get  off  a- 

gain,  beat  very' eagerly,  and  then  up  again  s  Whence 

the  ingenious  author  concludes  thofe  pulfations  to  be 

the  way  whereby  thefe  infects  .voo   one  another,  and 

hud  out  and  invite  each  other  to  copulation. 

The  fecond  kind  of  death-watch  is  an  infect  in  ap. 
pearance  quite  different  from  the  firft.  The  former 
onlybcats  feven  or  eight  ftrokes  at  a  ;ime,  and  quicker; 


ing  a  Iooking-glafs  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  the  latter  will  beat  Several  hoars  together  without  inter 

lbppofed  to  be  dead,  people  often  expect  to  find  whether  million  ;  and.  his  ftrokes  are  more  leifurely,  and  like  the 

he  breathes  or  not.     But  this  is  a  very  uncertain  expe-  beat  of  a  watch.     This  latter  is  a  fmail  greyiih  infect,- 

riment  :   the  giafs  is  frequently  fuliied  by  the  vapour  much  like  a  loufs  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye. 
of  the  dead  man's  body  ;   and  often  the  perfon  is  ftill  It  is  very  common  in  ail  parts  of  the  honfe  i'n  the 

alive,  though  the  glafs  is  no  way  taruimed.     In  the  (hmmtr-months :  it  is  very  nimble  in  running  to  fliel- 


ter,  and  !hy  of  beating  when  difturbed  ;  but  will  beat 
very  freely  before  you,  and  alio  aufvver  the  beating,  if 
you  can  view  it  without  giving  it  diflurbance,  or  ma- 
king the  place  where  it  lies,  &c.  The  author  cannot 
fay  whether  they  beat  in  any  other  thing,  but  he  never 


fame  manner,  neither  burning  nor  fcariryin g,  neither 
noifes  in  the  ears  nor  pungent  fpirits  applied  to  the  no- 
ftrils,  give  certain  iigns  of  the  difcontinnance  of  life  ; 
and  there  are  many  inftariees  of  perfons  who  have  endu- 
red them  all,  and  afterwards  recovered  without  any  ex» 

ternal  afJiftance,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  the  fpeetators.  heard  their  noife  except  in  or  near  paper.     As  to  their 

This  ought  to  be  a  caution  againlt  hafty  burials,  eipe-  noife,   the  fame  perfon  is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  made 

daily  in  cafes  of  Hidden  death,  drowning,  &c.  by  their  heads,  or  rather  frtouts,  againft  the  paper;  or 

Death  in  Law.  In  law,  there  is  a  natural  death  whether  it  be  not  made  after  fome  fuch  a  manner  as 
and  a  civil  death:  natural,  where  nature  itfelf  expires  ;  grauhoppers  and  crickets  make  their  noife.  He  in- 
civil,  where  a  perfon  is  nut  actually  dead,  but  adjudged  ciines  to  the  former  opinion.  The  reafon  of  his  doubt 
fo  by  law.  Thus,  if  any  perfen,  for  whole  life  an  efhte  is,  that  he  obferved  the  animal's  body  to  make  and 
is  granted,  remains  beyond  lea,  or  is  otherwise  abfent,  give  a  jerk  at  every  beat,  but  could  fcarce  perceive  any 
{even  years,  and  no  proof  made  of  his  being  alive,  he  parr  of  its  body  to  touch  the  paper.  But  its  body 
mail  be  accounted  naturally  dead.  is  fo  fmail  and  near  the  paper,  and  its  motion  in  tick- 

Brothers  ej Death,  a  denomination  nfually  given  to  ing  fo  quick,  that  he  thinks  it  might  be,  yet  he  not  per- 

the  religious  of  the  order  of  St  Paul,  the  firft  hermit,  ccivc  it.     The  ticking,  as  in  the  other,  he  judges  to 

They  arc  called  brothers  cj  death,  fratres  a  morie,  on  ac-  be  a  wooing  act ;  as  having  obferved  another,  after  much 

count  of  the  figure  of  a  death's  head,  which  they  were  beating,  come  and  make  offers  to  the  beating  infect, 

always  to  have  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetu-  who,  after  fome  offers,  left  off  beating,  and  got  upon 


ally  before  them  the  thoughts  of  death.  This  order, 
by  its  conftitutious  made  in  1620,  does  notfeem  tohave 
been  eftablifhed  long  before  Pope  Paul  V.  Louis  XIII. 

1  p  or- 


the  back  of  the  other.  When  they  were  joined,  he 
left  off  again  ;  and  they  continued  fome  hours  joined 
tail  to  tail,  like  dog  and  bitch  in  coition.  Whether 
this  infect  changes  its  ihape  and  becomes  another  ani- 
mal or  not,  he  cannot  fay ;  though  he  has  fome  caufe 
:  1  fiifpecl  that  it  becomes  a  fort  of  Ay.  It  is  at  firft  a 
minute  whiie  egg,   much  fmaller  than  the  nits  of  lice; 


in  ro2r,  permitted  them  to  fettle  in  France.     Th« 
der  was  probably  fupprefied  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
Law  of  Deathbed.     See  Law,  NF°  cixxxi.  38 — 41. 
Ds-ATH'Watch,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  little  infect  fa- 
mous for  a  ticking  noife,  like  the  beat  of  a  watch, ;  which     though  the  infect  is  near  as  big  as  a  loufe.     In  March 
the  vulgar  have  long  taken  for  a  preface  of  death  in     it  is  hatched,  and  creeps  about  with  its  Ihell  on.  When 

it  firft  leaves  its  (hell,  it  is  even  fmaller  than  its  egg  ; 
though  that  be  fcarce  difcernible  without  a  microfcope. 
In  this  (late  it  is  perfectly  like  the  mires  in  cheefe. 
From  the  mite-ftate  they  grow  gradually  to  their  ma- 
ture perfect  ftate.  When  they  become  like  the  old 
ones,  they  are  at  firft  very  fmail,  but  run  about  much 


the  family  where  it  is  heard  :  whence  it  is  alio  called 
ffediculiis ,  fatidtms ,  niortifaga,  pulfaiorius,  Sec. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  death-watches.  Of  the  firft 
we  have  a  good  account  in  the  Phil.  Tfanf.  by  Mr  Al- 
len. It  is  a  fmail  beetle,  -A.  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  fpotted  ;  having  pellucid  wings  under 
the  vao-ina,  a  lar<re  cap  or  helmet  on  the  head,  and     more  fwiftly  than  before 


two  antennas  proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes,  and 
doing  the  odice  of  probofcides.  The  part  it  beats 
withal,  he  obferved,  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the  face, 
which  he  choofes  to  call  the  upper-lip,  the  mouth  being 
protracted  by  this  bony  part,  and  lying  underneath  out 
of  view. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Derham  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  inftead  of  ticking  with  the  upper-lip, 
he  obferved  the  infect  to  draw  back  its  month,  and 
beat  with  its  forehead.     That  author  had  tv/o  death- 


DE3ENTURE,  a  term  of  trade  ufed  at  the  cufiom- 
houfe  for  a  kind  of  ceitificate  figned  by  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  which  intitles  a  merchant  exporting  goods 
to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty  or  draw-back.  In  Britain  all 
merchandifes  that  aredeiigned  to  be  taken  on  board  for 
that  voyage  being  entered  and  Ihipped,  and  the  fhip 
being  regularly  cleared  out,  and  failed  out  of  port  on 
her  intended  voyage,  debentures  may  be  made  out 
from  the  exporter's  entries,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
drawbacks,  allowances,  bounties,  or  premiums  ;  which 

debentures 
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Decade. 


debentures  for  foreign  goods  are  to  be  paid  within  one 
month  after  demand.  ,  And  in  making  out  thefe  de- 
bentures, it  mult  be  obferved,  that  every  piece  of  vel- 
lum, parchment,  or  paper,  containing  any  debenture 
for  drawing  back  cuftoms  or  duties,  muft,  before  wri- 
ting, be  ftamped,  and  pay  a  duty  of  8d. 

The  forms  of  debentures  vary  according  to  the  mer- 
chandise exported.  In  the  execution  of  debentures 
for  tobacco,  it  muft  be  particularly  obferved,  t.  That 
debentures  for  the  fame  quantity  may  be  made  on  one 
or  more  parchments.  2.  That  the  exporter's  oath  mult 
be  printed,  Tpecifying  whether  he  acts  for  himfelf  or  on 
commiilion.  3.  If  exported  to  any  ether  foreign  ports 
thin  Ireland,  the  word  Ireland  muft  be  added  ro  the 
oath  after  Great  Britain.  4.  That  ?.s  no  tobacco  may 
be  confumed  on  board  of  fhips  of  war  in  Europe  but 
what  has  paid  full  duties,  and  been  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain,  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  for  to- 
bacco exported  in  any  man  of  war.  5.  That  the  eight 
pounds  per  hogfnead  of  350  pounds,  or  more,  allowed 
for  draught  at  importation,  muft  not  be  deducted  on 
exportation,  6.  That  debentures  for  tobacco  exported 
to  Ireland  muft  not  be  paid  till  a  certificate  be  pro- 
duced, testifying  the  landing  thereof.  7.  That  no 
perfons  may  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  fuch  as  are 
permitted  to  iwear  to  debentures  for  other  goods.  In 
debentures  for  all  other  foreign  goods,  no  perlon  may 
be  admitted  to  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  the  true 
exporter,  either  as  a  proprietor,  or  who,  being  employ- 
ed by  commiffion,  is  concerned  in  the  direction  of  the 
voyage.  All  kinds  of  debentures,  before  delivered  or 
paid  to  the  exporters,  are  entered  into  a  feparate  book 
kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms. 

DEBITA  fundi.     See  Law,  N°  clxvi.  1. 

Debit 4  Frutluum.     See  Law,  N°  clxx.  17. 

DEBILITY,  among  phyficians,  a  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  occafioning  oftentimes  weakneifes  and  faint- 
ings. 

DEBIR  (anc.  geog.),  a  facerdotal  city  of  Paleftine, 
near  Hebron  ;  but  neither  diftance,  nor  point  of  the 
compafs  on  which  it  lies,  can  be  determined.  It  was 
anciently  called  Karlath-fepher  or  Kirjath-fepher,  and 
Kirjath-fanna  (Jolhua). — Another Debir  in  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  beyond  Jordan. 

DEBRECHEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  a- 
bout  77  miles  ealtofBuda.     E.  Long.  21.  10.  N.  Lat 

47-  45- 

DEBRUIZED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  peculiar  to  the 
Englifli,  by  which  is  intimated  the  grievous  reftraint 
of  any  animal,  debarred  of  its  natural  freedom,  by  any 
of  the  ordinaries  being  laid  over  it. 

DEBT,  inlaw,  any  thing  due  to  another,  whether 
it  be  money,  goods,  or  fervices;  or  the  action  brought 
for  recovering  the  fame. 

National  Deiit.     See  Funds  and  National  Debt. 

DEBTOR,  a  perfon  who  owes  anything  to  ano- 
ther ;  in  contradiftincbion  to  creditor,  which  is  he  to 
whom  the  debt  is  owing. 

Debtor,  in  merchants  accounts.  See  Book- 
keeping. 

DECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  pkre  flgare  with  ten 
fides  and  ten  angles. 

DECADE,  a  word  afed  by  fome  old  writers  for 
the  number  ten,  and  decades   for  an   enumeration  by 


tens.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  decas,  which  Decagynk 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word   of  the  fame  import.  1 

The  word  has  been  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  11ecafper- 
number  of  books,  q.  d.  decades,  into  which  the  Roman  .    m"m'   , 
Hiftory  of  Titus  Livius  is  divided.     Hence  alfo  came 
decadal  arithmetic,  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  &c. 

DECAGYNIA  (from  A»a  ten,  and  -yvn  a  woman), 
the  name  of  an  order,  or  fecondary  divilion,  in  the  clafs 
decandria,  of  the  fexual  method,  confiding  of  plants 
whofe  flowers  are  furnished  with  ten  ftamina  and  the 
fame  number  of  ftyles  ;  which  Jaft  are  confidered  by 
Linnasus  and  fexualifts  as  the  female  organs  of  ge- 
neration in  plants.  Neurada  and  American  night- 
fhade  furniih  examples. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  precepts  or  commandments 
delivered  by  God  to  Mofes,  after  engraving  them  on 
two  tables  of  ltone. 

The  Jews,  by  way  of  excellence,  call  thefe  com- 
mandments the  ten  words,  from  whence  they  had  af- 
terwards the  name  of  decalogue  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  they  joined  the  firft  and  fecond  into  one,  and  divided 
the  laft  into  two.  They  underfiand  that  againft  fteai- 
ing  to  relate  to  the  fteahng  of  men,  or  kidnapping  -r 
alleging,  that  the  ftealing  one  another's  goods  or  pro- 
perty is  forbidden  in  the  laft  commandment. 

The  emperor  Julian  objected  to  the  decalogue,  that 
the  precepts  it  contained  (thofe  only  excepted  which 
concern  the  worfhip  of  falfe  gods,  and  the  obfervation 
of  the  fabbath)  were  already  fo  familiar  to  all  nations, 
and  fo  univerfa-lly  received,  that  they  were  unworthy, 
for  that  very  reafon,  to  be  delivered,  by  fo  great  a  le- 
giflator,  to  fo  peculiar  a  people.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  ftruck  the  fecond  commandment  quite  out  of  the 
decalogue;  and  to  make  their  number  complete,  hath 
fplit  the  tenth  into  two  :  The  reafon  of  which  may  be 
eafily  conceived. 

DECAN,  a  kingdom  of  Alia,  in  the  peninfula  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bifnagar,  on  the  welt  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
north  by  Mogul iflan,  and  on  the  ealt  by  the  moun- 
tains which  feparate  it  from  Golconda. 

DECANDRIA  (cT8It*  ten,  and  «v«p  a  hujband), 
Linnseus's  tenth  clafs,  comprehending  thofe  herma- 
phrodite plants  which  bear  flowers  with  ten  ftamina. 
See  Botany,  p.  430. 

DECANTATION,  among  chemifts,  &c.  the  gent- 
ly pouring  off  a  liquor  from  its  fasces,  by  inclining  the 
lip  or  canthus  of  the  vcifel ;   whence  the  name. 

DECANUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  who 
prefided  over  the  other  ten  officers,  and  was  head  of 
the  contubernium,  or  ferjeant  of  a  file  of  foldiers. 

DECAPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  diltrict  beyond  Jor- 
dan, almoft  all  of  it  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
naffeh  ;  before  the  captivity,  called  Bethfan  ;  but  after 
occupied  by  heathens,  who  could  not  be  drived  out.  It 
comprifed,  as  the  name  denotes,  ten  principal  cities  on 
the  other  lide  the  Jordan, if  we  except  Scythopolis,  which 
flood  on  this  fide,  but  its  territory  on  the  other. 

DECAPROTI,  decemprimi,  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, officers  for  gathering  the  tributes  and  taxes. 

The  decaproti  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead, 
or  to  anfwer  to  the  emperor  for  the  quota  parts  of 
fitch  as  died  out  of  their  own  eftatcs. 

DECASPERMUM,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of 

plants. 
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flecaftyle  plants.     The  calyx  is  a  turbinated  periantbium,  quin- 

t    _  _   quefid    at  the  apex.     The    corolla  Ins    live    roimdilh 

Decemviri.  pcrai3j     xhe  ftamina  are  many  filiform  filaments,  a 

little   ihorter  than  the  corolla.     The  pericarpium  is  a 

dry,  globular,  decemlocular  berry,  withfolitary  e»g- 

fhaped  feeds. 

DECASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  a  build 
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Ion  andof  all  theother  celebrated  legjflators  of  Greece.  Decemviri 

Upon  the  return  of  the  comniiulo'ncrs  it  was  univer- 

fally  agreed,  thattenrievv  magiit  rates  called  Decemviri,  D«l«ale«. 

Qiould  be  elected  from  the  itnate  to  put  the  project  '      y      ' 
into  execution.     Their  power  was  afcfolutc,  all  other 
offices  ceafed  after   their  election,  and   they  prctided 
over  the  city  with  regal  authority.    They  \\  ere  invefl- 


ing  with  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in  front,  as  the     ed  with  jhc  badges  of  the  coniui,  in  the  enjoym 
temple  of  Jnpher  Olympias  was.  which    they  fucceeded  by   turns;  and  only  one 

DECEIT,  inlaw,  a  fubtte  trick  or  device,  to  which     preceded  by  the  fafces,  and  had  the  power  of  a. 
may  be  added  all  manner  of  craft  and  cellufum,  or  un- 
derhand  practice,    ufed   to  defraud  another,  by  any 
means  whatever. 

D  ECEMBER,  the  laft  month  of  the  year,  wherein 
the  fun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the 
winter  folftice. 

In  Romulus's  year,  December  was  the  tenth  month, 
whence  the  name,  viz.  from  decern  "  ten  :"  for  the  Ro- 
mans began  their  year  in  March. 

The  month  of  December  was  under  the  protection 
of  Vefta.  Romulus  aifigned  it  30  days,  Nit  ma  redu- 
ced it  to  29,  which  Julius  Caefar  increafed  to  31. 

Under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this    month  was 


powi 
bling  the  fenate  and  confirming  decrees.  The  firft  de- 
cemvirs were  Appius  Claudius,  T.  Genutius,  P.  Sex- 
tus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julius,  A.  Manlius,  Ser.  SulpU 
tius,  Pluriatius,  T.  Romulus,  Sp.  Pofthumius,  in  the 
year  of  Rpme  302.  Under  them  the  laws  which  had 
been  expofed  to  public  view,  that  every  citizen  might 
fpeakhis  fentiments,  were  publicly  approved  of  as  con- 
ftitutional,  and  ratified  by  thepriefts  and  augurs  in  the 
moitfolemn  and  religious  manner.  The}-  were  tenia 
number,  and  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brafs ;  two  were 
afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  leges  dnodeam  tabulariim,  and  leges  dccevi- 
virales.  The  decern  viral  power,  which  was  beheld  by  all 


called,  by  way  of  flattery,  Snazonius,  in  honour  of  a     ranks  of  people  with  thegreateftfatisfaclion,  was  eouti- 


courtefan  whom  that  prince  paffionately  loved,  and  had 
got  painted  like  an  Amazon  ;  but  it  only  kept  the 
name  during  that  emperor's  life. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  month  they  had  the  juveniles 
ludi ;  and  the  country  people  kept  the  feaft  of  the 
goddefs  Vacuna  in  the  fields,  having  then  gathered  in 
their  fruits  and  fown  their  corn  ;  whence  feems  to  be 
derived  our  popular  feftival  called  harveft-home. 


nued  ;  but  in  the  third  year  after  their  creation  the  de- 
cemvirs became  odious  on  account  of  their  tyranny,  and 
the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to  raviih  Virginia  totally 
abolifhed  the  office.  The  people  were  fo  exafperate'd 
againft  them,  that  they  demanded  them  from  the  fe- 
nate to  burn  them  alive.  Confuls  were  again  appoint- 
ed, and  tranquillity  re-eftablifhed  in  theftate. — There 
were  other  officers  in  Rome  called    decemvirs,  who 


DECEM  PAGI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Belgica  :  were  originally  appointed  in  the  abfence  of  the  prse 

Now  Dieufe,  in  Lorrain,  on  the  rivulet  Seille  or  Selna,  tor  to  adminifter  juftice.     Their  appointment  became 

near  the  lake  Lindre,  about  feven  German  miles   to  afterwards  neceffary,    and   they   generally   affifted  at 

the  north-eaft  of  Nancy,  fales  called  fubhaftatior.es,  becaufe  a  fpear,  I?  a  ft  a,  was 

DECEMPEDA,  awxttov;,  ten-feet  rod,  aninftrument  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where  the  goods  were 

ufed  by  the  ancients  in  measuring.  expofed  to  fale.     They  were  called  decemviri  iitibusju- 

The  decempeda  was  a  rule  or  rod  divided  into  ten  dicandis.     The  officers  whom  Tarquin  appointed  to 


feet :  whence  its  name,  from  decern  "  ten,"  and  pes, 
pedis,  "  foot."  The  foot  was  fubdivided  into  twelve 
inches,  and  each  inch  into  ten  digits.  The  decempe- 
da was  ufed  both  in  mea (bring  of  land,  like  the  chain 
among  us  ;  and  by  architects  to  give  the  proper  dimen 


guard  the  Sibylline  books  were  alfo  called  decemviri. 
They  were  originally  two  in  number,  called  duumviri. 
till  the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  the  number  was  in- 
creafed  to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chofen  from  the 
plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.     Sylla  increafed 


fions  and  proportions  to  the  parts  of  their  buildings,     their  number  to  fifteen,  called  quindecemvirs, 

which  ufe  it  ftill  retains.     Horace,  lib.  ii.  od.  15.  bla-         DECENNALIA,  ancient    Roman   feftivals,    cele- 

ming  the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of  the  buildings  of     brated  by  the  emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign, 


his  time,  obferves,  that  it  was  otherwife  in  the  times 
of  Romulus  and  Cato ;  that  in  the  houfes  of  private 
perfons  there  were  not  then  known  any  porticoes  mea- 
sured out  with  the  decempeda,  nor  turned  to  the  north 
to  take  the  cool  air. 

DECEMVIRI,  ten  magiftrates  of  abfolute  autho- 
rity among  the  Romans.  The  privileges  of  the  pa- 
tricians raifed  diiTatisfacYion  among  the  plebeians;  who, 
though  freed  from  the  power  of  the  Tarquins,  ftill  faw 


with  facrifices,  games,  and  largeffes  for  the  people. 
The  emperor  Auguftus  firft  inftituted  thofefolemnities, 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  fuccefibrs.  At  the 
fame  time  the  people  offered  up  vows  for  the  emperor, 
and  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire  ;  which  were  there- 
fore called  vota  decennalia.  Anguftus's  view  in  efta- 
blifhing  the  decennalia  was  to  preferve  the  empire  and 
the  fovereign  power  without  offence  or  reftraint  to  the 
people.     For  during  the  celebration  of  th;s  fcaft,  that 


that  the  administration   of  juftice  depended  upon  the     prince  ufed  to  furrender  up  all  his  authority  into  the 


will  and  caprice  of  their  fuperiors,  without  any  writ- 
ten ftatute  to  direct  them,  and  convince  them  that 
they  were  governed  with  equity  and  impartiality.  The 
tribunes  complained  to  the  fenate,  and  demanded  that 
a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for  the  ufe  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Roman  people.  This  petition  was  complied 
with ;  and  three  ambafladors  were  fent  to  Athens  and 
all  the  other  Grecian  ftates,  to  collect  the  laws  of  So- 
Vol.  V. 


hands  of  the  people  ;  who  rilled  with  joy,  and  charmed 
with  the  goodnefs  of  Auguftus  immediately  delivered 
it  him  back  again. 

DECHALES  (Claudius  Francis  Milliet),  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  mechanic,  and  aftronomer,  de- 
fended from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Chamberry 
in  161 1.  His  principal  performances  are  an  edition  of 
Euclid's  elements  of  geometry  in  which  the  unfervice- 
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Deciates  able  proportions  are  rejected,  and  the  nfes  of  thofe  re- 
il  •  tained,  annexed;  a  difcourfe  on  fortification  ;  and  an- 
Deaus.  other  on  navigation.  Thefe  with  others  have  been  col- 
le&ed  tint  in  3  vols  folio,  and  afterwards  in  4,  under 
the  title  of  Mundus  Mathemalkus ;  being  indeed  a 
complete  courfe  of  mathematics.  He  died  in  1678, 
profeffor  of  .mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Turin. 

DECIATES,  or  Deciatii,   (an'c.  geog.)  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonenlis,  next  the  borders  of  Italy,  on  the., 
Mediterranean.     Now  the  diocefe  of  Grace  and   An- 
tibes.    Deciatum  oppidum,  was  a  town  lituated  between 
Antibes  and  Nice, 

DECIDUOUS,  an  appellation  chiefly  ufed  in  re- 
fpect  of  plants :  thus,  the  calyx  or  cup  of  a  Mower  is 
laid  to  be  deciduous,  when  it  falls  along  with  the  flower- 
petals  ;  and,  oil  the  contrary,  it  is  called  permanent) 
when  it  remains       .■  re  fallen.     Again,  decidu- 

ous leaves  arc  1  hofe  which  fall  in  autumn  ;  in  cont.fac.fif- 
t taction  to  thofe  oftheever-greens,  which  remain  all  the 
winter.     See  Defoliation. 

DECIL,  in  aftronomy,  an  alpecl  or  p'ofitioil  of  two 
planets,  when  they  are  diftant  from  each  other  a  tenth 
part  of  the  zodiac. 

DECIMA  L  arithmetic,  the  art  of  computing  by 
deciiv.il  fractions.     See  Arithmetic. 

DECIMATION,  a  puiihment  inflifted  by  the 
Romans,  on  ftich  foldiers  as  quitted  their  pofts,  or  be- 
haved themfelves  cowardly  in  the  field.  The  names  of 
the  guilty  were  put  into  an  urn  or  helmet,  and  as  ma- 
ny were  drawn  out  as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
number,  and  thofe  were  put  to  the  {word,  and  the  0- 
thers  faved.  This  was  called  dec'tmare  ;  a  word  of  the 
ancient  Roman  militia,  who,  to  punifh  whale  legions, 
when  they  had  failed  in  their  duty,  made  every  tenth 
foldier  draw  lots,  and  put  him  to  death  for  an  example 
to  the  others. 

As  the  Romans  had  their  decimatio,  they  had  alfo 
the  vicefimatio,  and  even  cz?iteft?7iatioi  when  only  the 
20  or  1  ooth  man  buffered  by  lot. 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  of  finding  the  alpha- 
bet of  a  cipher,  For  the  art  both  of  Ciphering  and 
Deciphering,  fee  the  article  Cipher. 

DEC1US  Mus,  a  celebrated  Roman  conful,  who, 
after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his  country  in  a  battle  a- 
gain ft  the  Latins;  about  340  years  before  the  Auguf- 
ran  age.  His  fon  Decius  imitated  his  example,  and 
devoted  himfelf  in  like  manner  in  his  fourth  confulfhip, 
when  fighting  againft  the  Gauls  and  Samnites.  His 
grandfon  alfo  did  the  fame  in  the  war  againft  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Tarentines.  This  action  of  devoting  onefelf 
was  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  ftate.  The  foldiers  were 
animated  by  the  example,  and  induced  to  follow  with 
intrepidity  a  commander  who,  arrayed  in  an  unufual 
drefs,  and  addreffmg  himfelf  to  the  gods  with  folemn 
invocation,  rufhed  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy 
to  meet  his  fate. 

Decius  (Cn.  Metius,  Q.  Trajanus),  a  native  of 
Pannonia,  fent  by  the  Emperor  Philip  to  appeafe  a  fe- 
ditionin  Moefia.  Inftead  of  obeying  his  mailer's  com- 
mand, he  affiimed  the  imperial  purple,  and  foon  after 
marched  againft  him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only 
emperor.  He  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  Perfians  ; 
and  when  he  marched  againft  the  Goths,  he  pnflied 
his  horfe  into  a  deep  marfh,  from  which  he  could  not 


extricate  himfelf,  and  he  perifhed  with  all  his  army  by 
the  darts  of  the  barbarians,  A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign 
of  two  years. 

DECK  of  a  Ship,  (from  decken,  Dan.  to  cover)  ; 
the  planked  floors  of  a  ihip,  which  connect  the  fides 
together,  and  ferve  as  different  platforms  to  fupport 
the  artillery  and  lodge  the  men,  as  alfo  to  preferve  the 
cargo  from  the  fea  in  merchant  veffels.  As  ail  ihips 
are  broader  at  the  lower  deck  than  on  the  next  above 
it,  and  as  the  cannon  thereof  are  always  heavieft,  it  is 
neceffary  thai  the  frame  of  it  fhould  be  much  flronger 
than  that  of  the  others  ;  and  for  the  fame>rrafon  the 
fecoud  or  middle  deck  ought  to  be  ftroneer  than  the 
upper  deck  or  forecaitle. 

Ships  of  the  firft  and  fecond  rates  are  furnifhed  with 
three  whole  decks,  reaching  from  the  Item  to  the  {tern, 
befides  a  forecaitle  and  a  quarter-deck,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  (Urn  to  the  mainmaft ;  between  which 
and  the  forecaitle  a  vacancy  is  left  in  the  middle,  open- 
ing to  }he  tipper  deck,  and  foiming  what  is  called  the 
waifl .  There  is  yet  another  deck  above  the  hinder 
or  aft  molt  part  of  the  quarter-deck,  called  the  poop, 
which  alfo  ferves  as  a  roof  for  the  captain's  cabin  or 
conch. 

The  inferior  Ihips  of  the  line  of  battle  are  equipped 
with  two  decks  and  a  half;  and  frigates,  (loops,  &c. 
with  one  gnri-de'ck  and  a 
to  lodge  the  crew. 


Deck. 


h  a  I  f ,  w  i  t  h  a  fp  a  r  -  0  s  c  k  b  e  1  o  w 


fhe  decks  are  formed  and  fuftained  by  the  beams, 
theclamps,  the  water-ways,  thecarlings,  the  ledges, 
the  knees,  and  two  rows  of fiuall  pillars  c&lltAflaiichions, 
&c.     See  thofe  articles. 

That  the  figure  of  a  deck,  together  with  its  corre- 
fponding  parts,  may  be  more  clearly  underitood,  we 
have  exhibited  a  plan  of  the  lower-deck  of  a  74  gun 
{hip  in  Plate  CLVI.  And  -as  both  (ides  of  the 
deck  are  exactly  fimilar,  the  pieces  by  which  it  is  ftip- 
ported  appear  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  fide  the 
planks  of  the  floor  of  which  it  is  compofed,  as  laid  up 
on  thofe  upper  pieces. 

A,  the  principal  or  main  hatch-way. 

B,  the  ftern-poft. 

C,  the  fbem. 

D,  the  beams,  compofed  of  three  pieces,  as  exhi- 
bited by  D,  in  one  of  which  the  dotted  lines  {how  the 
arrangement  of  one  of  the  beams  under  the  other  fide 
of  the  deck. 

E,  parr  of  the  vertical  or  hanging  knees. 

F,  the  horizontal  or  lodging  knees,  which  fallen  the 
beams  to  the  fides. 

G,  the  carlings  ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one  beam 
to  another. 

H,  the  gun -ports. 

I,  the  pump- dales,  beinglarge  wooden  tubes,  which 
return  the  water  from  the  pumps  into  the  fea. 

K,  the  fpurs  of  the  beams,  being  curved  pieces  of 
timber  ferving  as  half-beams  to  fupport  the  decks, 
where  a  whole  beam  cannot  be  placed  on  account  of 
the  hatchways. 

L,  the  wing-tranfom,  which  is  bolted  by  the  middle 
to  the  ftenvpoft,  and  whofe  ends  reft  upon  the  fafltion- 
pieces. 

M,  the  bulk-head  or  partition,  which  inclofes  the 
manger,  and  prevents  the  water  which  enters  at  the 
hawfe-holes  from  running  aft  between  decks. 

NN, 
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NN,  the  fore  lr.uch-\vay, 
OO,  the  after  hatch-way. 

P,  the  drum-head  of  the  gear  capfiern. 

P  p,  the  dram-head  of  the  main  capftern 

Qj,  The  wing-tianfom  knee. 

R,  one  of  the  breaft-hooks  under  the  gun-deck. 

S,  the  breaft-hook  of  the  guir-deck. 

TT,  the  ftation  of  the  chain-pumps. 

V,  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the  timbers  at  the* 
height  of  the  gnn-deck. 

tSU,  fcutiles  leading  to  the   gunner's   ftore-room, 
and  the  bread-room. 

W ,  the  flation  of  the  fore-mail. 

X,  the  ftation  of  the  main-malt. 

Y,  the  flation  of  the  mizen-mait. 

Z,  the  ring-bolts  of  the  decks,  ufed  to  retain  the 
cannon  whilft  charging. 

a  a,  The  ring-bolts  of  the  fides  whereon  the  tackles 
are  hooked  that  fecure  the  cannon. at  lea. 


pantomime  before  his  audience.     The  preacher  mould  Declama 
noi,    however,  roar  like  a  common  cryer,  and  rend  the       tion. 

ear  with  the  voice  of  thunder;  lor  fuchkind  of  deck- 

mation  is  not  only  without  meaning  and  without  per-  B'el-fielJ's 
fuafion,  but  highly  incongruous  with  the  meek  and  LlemcnU' 
gcmie  exprelhons  of  the  gofpcl.  Ke  fliould  likewifc 
take  particular  care  to  avoid  a  monotony  ;  his  voice 
fliould  rife  from  the  beginning,  as  it  were  by  degrees 
and  us  greateft  ftrength  mould  be  exerted  in  the  appli' 
cation.  Each  inflexion  of  the  voice  fliould  be  adapted 
to  the  phrale,  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  and 
each  remarkable  expreflion  fliould  have  its  peculiar  in- 
flexion. The  dogmatic  requires  a  plain,  uniform  tone 
or  voice  only  ;  and  the  menaces  of  the  gofpcl  demand  a 
greater  force  than  doitspromifesand  rewards  ;  but  the 
latter  fliould  not  be  pronounced  in  the  foft  tone  of  a 
flute,  nor  the  former  with  the  loud  found  of  a  trum- 
pet. The  voice  fliould  flill  retain  its  natural  tone  in  all 
its  various  inflexions.  Happy  is  thatpreacher,  to  w  horn 


c  a  a  d,  The  water-ways,  through  which  the  fcupper  nature  has  given  a  voice  that  is  at  once  ftrong,  flexible 

holes  are  pierced,  to  carry  the  water  off  from  the  deck  2nd  harmonious, 
into  the  fea.  An  air  of  complacency  and  benevolence,  as  well  as 

b  b,  Plan  of  the  foremofl  and  aftmoft  cable-bits,  with  devotion,  fliould  beconltantly  vifible  in  the  countenance 

their  croi's- pieces  g  g,  and  their  ftandards  e  e.  of  the  preacher.     But  every  appearance  of  affectation 

Thus  we  have  repfefented  on  one  fide  all  the  pieces  mull  be  carefully  avoided  :  for  nothing  is  fo  difguftfu 

which  fuftain  the  deck  with  its' cannon;  and  011  the  to  an  audience,  as  even  the  femblance  of  diffinralation 


tion. 
other  fide,  the  deck  itfelr,  with  a  tier  of  32  pounders  Eyes  couftantly  rolling,  turned  towards  heaven  and 
planted  in  battery  thereon.  In  order  alio  to  ihow  the  Areaming  with  tears,  rather  denote  a  hypocrite,  than 
ufeof  the  breeching  and  train-tackle,  one  of  the  guns  a  man  poflefled  of  the  real  fpirit  of  religion,  and  that 
is  drawn  in  as  ready  for  charging.  feels  the  true  import  of  what  he  preaches.     An  air  of 

The  number  of  beams  by  which  the  decks  of  fliips  affected  devotion  infallibly  deftroys  the  efficacy  of  ail 
are  fupported,  is  often  very  different,  according  to  the  that  the  preacher  can  fay,  however  jufl  and  iiv.po.-^-.nt 
practice  of  different  countries;  the  ftrength  of  the  tim-     it  may  be.     On  the  other  hand,  he  mult  avoid  every 

appearance  of  mirth  or  raillery,  or  of  that  cold  unfeel- 
ing manner  which  is  fo  apt  to  freeze  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers. 

The  body  fliould  be  in  general  erect,  and  in  a  natural 
and  eafy  attitude.  The  perpetual  movement,  or  con- 
tortion, of  the  body,  has  a  ridiculous  effect  in  the 
pulpit,  and  makes  the  figure  of  a  preacher  and  a 
harlequin  much  too  fimilar.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  ought  not  to  remain  conflantly  upright  and  motion- 
a  lefs,  like  a  (peaking  ftatue. 
fhip  of  war,  contained  between  the  foremofl  bulk-head  The  motions  of  the  hands  give  a  ftrong  expreffion  to  a 
of  the  Aeerage  and  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck,  difcourfe  ;  but  they  fliould  be  conAantly  decent,  grave, 
In  the  colliers  of  Northumberland  the  lleerage itfelr  is  noble,  and  expreilive.  Theprcacher,  whoisinceflantly 
called- the  half-deck,  and  is  ufually  the  habitationcf  the  in  action,  who  is  perpetually  clafping  his  hands,  or 
crew.  who  menaces  with  a  clenched  fill,  or  counts  his  argu- 

DECLAMATION,  a  fpeech  made  in  public,  in  menfs  oh  his  fingers,  will  only  excite  mirth  among  his 
the  tone  and  manner  of  an  oration,  uniting  the  expref-  auditory.  In  a  word,  declamation  is  an  art  that  the 
fion  of  action  to  the  propriety  of  pronunciation,  in  or-     facrcd  orator  fliould  Andy   with  the  ut  mo  A  aiiiduity. 

The  deiignof  a  fermon  is  to  convince,  to  affect,  and  to 
perfuade.  The  voice,  the  countenance,  and  the  action, 
which  are  to  produce  this  triple  effect,  arc  therefore  the 
icts  to  which  the  preacher  fliould  particularly  apply 
himfeif. 

II.  The.  declamation  of  a  minifter  or.Aatefman  in 
the  feuale,  in  council,  or  other  public  afleinbly,  is  of 
a  more  unconfined  natnr< .  To  perfuade,  to  move  the 
paffions,  and  grin  an  afceudancy  in"  a  public  aflembly, 
the  orator  fliould  himfeif  feel  the  force  of  what  he  fa 
and  the  declamation  fliould  only  exprefs  that  internal 


ber  of  which  the  beams  are  framed  ;  and  the  fervice 
for  which  the  flap  is  calculated. 

As  the  deck  which  contains  the  train  of  a  fire -fhip 
is  furnilhed  with  an  equipage  peculiar  to  itfeif,  the 
whole  apparatus  is  particularly  defcribed  in  the  article 

FiuJb-DECK  implies  a  continued  floor  laid  from 
ft  era  to  ftern,  upon  one  line,  without  any  flops  or  in- 
tervals. 

-  Half. Deck,  a   fp.icc  under  the  quarter-deck  of 
fhip  of  war,  contained  between  the  foremofl  bulk-hea 


der  to  give  the  fentiment  its  full  impreflton  upon  the 
mind.  According  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
prefent  age,  public  harangues  are  made  only,  1.  In 
the  pulpit.  2.  In  the  fenate,  in  council,  or  other 
public  aflembly.  3.  By  public  profeffors.  4.  On  the 
theatre. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  declamation  of  the  pulpit,  the 
dignity  and  fanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  importance 
of  the  fubjet,  require  the  preacher  to  exert  the  utmoft 
powers  of  his  voice  to  produce  a  pronunciation  that  is 
perfectly  diftinct  and  harmonious,  and  that  he  obferve 

a  deportment  and  action  which  is  expreilive  and  grace-  fenfation.  But  nothing  fliould  be  earned  to  excefs.  A 
ful  No  man,  therefore,  who  is  deftitute  of  a  voice,  fuavity  in  the  tone  of  voice,  a  dignity  of  deportment, 
fliould  afcend  the  pulpit,  and  there  act  the  pan  of  a     a  graceful  action,  and  a  certain  tranquility  of  counte- 
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nance,  ihould  conftamly  accompany  the  ftatefman  when     inftance  of  high   abfurdity  to  reprefent  a  tragedy,  or  Declaim. 


he  (peaks  in  public,  even  when  he  is  moltearneftly  en- 
gaged in  debate,  or  when  he  is  addrciling  his  fovereign 
in  perfon.  A  plcaiing  tone  of  voice,  and  a  diftincl  pro- 
nunciation, prejudice  the  hearers  greatly  in.the  fpeak- 
er's  favour.  A  young  man  may  improve  thefe  to  a. 
fiirpriling  degree.     Demofthenes,  who  had  a  natural 


comedy,  before  an  audience  of  twenty  thoufand  people, 
the  far  greateft  part  of  whom  could  neither  hear  nor 
fee  what  paifed  to  any  good  purpofe,  unlefs  they  were 
poifeired  of  organs  which  we  have  not.  The  theatres 
of  London  and  Paris  may  conveniently  contain  about 
a  thoufand  perfons  ;  and  that  is  found  fufficicnt  in  the 
impediment  in  his  fpeech,  was  accuftomed  to  go  to  the  moft  populous  cities,  where  there  are  feveral  places  of 
fea-fhore,  and  partly  filling  his  mouth  with  pebbles,  he  entertainment  on  the  fame  day,  and  where  the  people 
declaimed  with  a  loud  voice.  The  ftones  by  degrees  are  reafonable  enough  to  fucceed  each  other  in  their 
gave  a  volubility  to  his  tongue,  and  the  roaring  of  the  diverfions.  As  the  features  of  the  face  could  not  be 
waves  reconciled  him infenlibly  to  the  noife  of  the  mul-  difttnguifhed  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  and  ftill  lefs  the 
titude.  alteration    of  countenance   in  order   to  reprefent  the 

III.  The  principal  object  of  a  public  profelTor  is  the  different  paflions,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
inftruction  of  the  ftudious  youth  :  for  which  purpofe,  to  majks  ;  a  wretched,  childifh  invention,  that  deftroy- 
he  is  to  convince  and  perfuade.  Every  tone  of  voice,  ed  all  the  ftrength  and  variety  of  exprefiion.  Their 
every  expreffion  of  the  countenance,  or  action  of  the  action  became  extravagant;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
body,  which  can  produce  this  effect  by  enforcing  the  fnbfervient  to  a  regular  mechanifm,  which  prevented 
words,  fliould  therefore  be  employed  by  thofe  who  are     all  the  refinement,  and  all    the   pleafure  of  furprife, 


tion. 


to  teach  the  fciences.  There  is,  moreover,  one  very 
eiTential  reflection  which  every  profelfor  ought  to 
make,  and  which  is,  that  the  chair,  from  which  he  ha- 
rangues, is  furrounded  by   young  ftudents,  naturally 


in  the  performance  ;  and  muft  have  had  an  effect  hor- 
ribly difagreeable  to  thofe  who  were  placed  near  the 
ftage. 

3.  The  egregious   imperfection  of  their  language 


pofleffed  with  vivacity,  not  unfrequently  ludicrous,  and     likewife,  which  confifted  of  fylhbles  long  and  lbort, 


for  the  molt  part  previoully  inftructed  in  the  prepara- 
tory fciences.  They  are  therefore  conftantly  inclined 
to  criticife,  tojeft,  and  to  ridicule  :  for  which  reafon, 
the  profeffor  fliould  endeavour  to  infpire  them  with  re- 
fpect  and  attention,  by  a  grave,  commanding,  and  ve- 
nerable countenance;  and  carefully  avoid  all  appearance 
of  grimace  in  his  action,  and  every  kind  of  affectation 
in  his  difcourfe,  that  he  may  not  afford  the  leaft  oppor- 
tunity for  pleafantry 

IV.  We  are  now  come  to  theatric  declamation. 
1.  This  was  very  different  among  the  ancients  from 
what  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  with  us,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itfelf,  and  from  the  difference  of  circum- 
ftances.  Numberlefs  paflages  in  Quintilian,  and  other 
ancient  hiftorians,  critics,  grammarians,  and  commen- 
tators, evidently  prove,  that  the  ancient  dramatic  de- 
clamation was  fnbfervient  to  the  rules  of  the  mufical 
BeMufica,  rhythmus  ;  and  by  this,  according  to  Ariftides*',  their 
action,  as  well  as  recital,  was  regulated.  But  to  ex- 
plain this  feeming  paradox,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  make 
here  fome  preliminary  remarks.  The  ancients  gave  a 
much  more  extenlive  fignification  than  we  do  to  the 
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whole  duration  was  determined  by  a  fet  meafure  of 
time,  and  their  manner  of  tuning  fyllables,  after 
the  method  of  the  orchclis  of  the  Grteks,  was  another 
difadvantage.  For  by  this  means  they  determined  by 
notes  and  characters  placed  after  thelong  and  fliort  fyl- 
lables, not  only  the  nature,  but  the  duration,  of  each 
action.  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  affected,  more 
conftrained  and  difguftful,  than  fuch  method  of  de- 
claiming. How  far  fuperior  in  this  refpect  are  the 
moderns,  who  confult  nature  alone  in  their  theatric  de- 
clamation ;  who  can  make  the  audience  hear  each  h>h  ; 
who  can  accompany  it  with  a  proper  attitude;  who 
can  inceflantly  vary  their  action  ;  who  can  feize  the 
lucky  moment,  and  make  the  countenance  fully  ex- 
prefs  the  feufations  of  the  mind  ?  Nature  does  all  here ; 
and  art,  infinitely  inferior  to  nature,  did  all  among  the 
ancients.  Modern  declamation  cannot  be  fubfei  vient 
to  a  mufical  rhythmus,  feeing  we  fpeak  rapidly,  and 
without  affectation.  Our  actors  learn  their  art  without 
art,  from  nature  itfelf,  afTifted  by  reflection  ;  and  they 
arrive  at  a  degree  of  excellence  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  the  ancients,  by  a  method  far  more  Ample,  and 


word  mufic  (mujica),  which  they   derived    from  the     by  efforts  incomparably  more  tafy 


mufes,  or  at  leaft  from  fome  of  them.  It  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  fame  Ariftides  and  Ouintilian  define 
it  to  be  "  An  art  that  teaches  all  that  relates  to  the 
ufe  of  the  voice,  and  the  manner  of  performing  all  the 
motions  of  the  body  with  grace  :"  Ars  decoris  in  voci- 
bui  <fr  mottbus.  Therefore  poetry,  declamation,  dan- 
cing, pantomimes,  and  many  other  geftures  and  ex- 
fcrcifes,  were  fnbfervient  to  this  art. 

2.  That  part  of  general  mufic  which  taught  the  art 
of  declamation  and  gefture  according  to  tJie  rules  of 
an  eitabli  fried  method  (and  which  we  perform  by  in- 


4.  We  do  not,  moreover,  precifely  know  what  the 
theatric  declamation  of  the  ancients  was;  nor  what 
were  the  mufical  inftruments  which  accompanied  that 
declamation.  The  title  to  the  Eunuch  of  Terence 
fays,  for  example,  "  That  Flaccus,  the  freedman  of 
Claudius,  made  the  mufic  of  that  piece,  in  which  he 
employed  the  two  flutes,  the  right  and  the  left."  Thefe 
flutes,  it  is  likely,  gave  the  tone  to  the  actor;  which 
muft  have  had  a  very  odd  effect  on  the  audience.  Moft 
of  the  ancient  pieces  have  fimilar  titles.  They  who 
would  be  particularly  informed  of  the  art  of  declaim- 
ftinct,  or  at  moft  by  the  aid  of  common  fenfe),  was  ing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  may  read  to  ad- 
diftingumed  by  the  name  of  hypo critic  mufic :  and  this  vantage  the  Critical  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Paint- 
mufical  art  was  called  by  the  Greeks  orchejis  ;  and  by  ing  by  the  Abbe  du  Bos.  The  third  part  of  that 
the  Romans  faltatio.  It  was,  however,  fo  far  from  work  confifts  entirely  of  learned  refearches  and  inge- 
being  an  advantage  to  the  ancients  to  have  had  this  art,  nious  reflections  on  this  filly  practice  of  the  ancients, 
which  we  have  not,  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  mark  But  as  this  art  has  happily  no  place  in  modern  decla- 
of  great  imperfection.  For,  in  thefirit  place,  it  was  an     matron,  and  can  at  belt  ferve  only  to  make  a  parade 
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Declama-  of  erudition,  we  fhall  fay  no  more  of  it,  but  pafs  to 
mation-    matters  of  real  utility. 

5.  We  think  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  more- 
over, that  the  mod  poliihcd  nations  of  modern  Europe 
do  not  accompany  their  difcourfes,  in  general,  with  fo 
many  gesticulations,  as  did  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  other  inhabitants  ot  warm  climates.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  found  the  method  of  animating  a  difcourfe, 
and  giving  it  an  expreffion,  by  the  fimple  inflections  of 
the  voice,  and  by  the  features  of  the  countenance  ; 
which  is  far  more  decent,  more  jail,,  and  rational,  than 
all  thofe  contortions  which  perpetually  derange  the  na- 
tural attitude  of  the  body  and  its  members,  and  give 
the  fpeaker  the  air  of  a  harlequin. 

6.  Expreffion,  therefore,  forms  at  once  the  efTence 
and  the  end  of  declamation  ;  and  the  means  of  produ- 
cing it  confifts  in  a  pronunciation  that  is  fonorous,  di- 
ftinct,  and  pleafmg,  fupported  by  au  action  that  is  de- 
cent and  proper  to  the  fubject.  If  the  beil  dramatic 
poet  has  need  of  a  good  declaimer  or  actor  to  make 
his  writing  produce  its  proper  effect,  the  actor  has 
likewife  need  of  a  good  poet  to  enable  him  to  pleafe 
and  affect  by  his  action  :  for  it  is  to  little  purpofe 
that  he  endeavours  to  charm  his  auditory  by  uniting, 
with  nature,  all  the  powers  of  art,  if  the  poet  has  not 
furniihed  him  with  fentiments  that  are  rational  and  af- 
fecting. 

7.  The  actor,  in  ftudying  his  part  before  a  large 
mirror,  where  he  can  fee  his  wThole  figure,  in  order  to 
determine  the  moft  proper  expreffion  for  every  thought, 
fhould  confult  nature,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  her. 
But,  in  this  imitation,  he  ihould  take  care  not  to  make 
too  fervile  a  copy.  He  has  this  to  obferve,  in  common 
with  his  colleagues,  the  mailers  in  all  the  polite  arts  : 
The  theatre  is  intended  to  exhibit  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, and  not  nature  itfelf.  Tragedy  and  comedy  form 
pictures  of  human  life  ;  but  thefe  pictures  are  alio 
pieces  of  perfpective,  which  require  ftrokes  fomewhat 
ilronger  than  nature,  that  they  may  be  difcerned  at  a 
diilance.  The  actor  is  elevated  to  a  confiderable 
height  from  the  ground  ;  he  is  furrounded  by  fcenery, 
he  is  feparated  from  the  audience  by  the  orcheftra,  and 
he  fpeaks  in  verfe  ;  all  this  is  not  natural  :  bur  the 
fpectator  is  to  accede  to  this  neceffary  illufion,  in  order 
to  promote  his  own  pleafare,  which  would  not  be  fo 
great  as  it  is  were  all  thefe  matters  otherwife  difpofed. 
Declamation,  therefore,  mould  fomewhat  exceed,  but 
never  lofe  fight  of,  nature. 

8.  The  tone  of  the  actor's  voice  fliould  be  natural, 
but  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  theatre  ;  fufHciently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  all  the  audience,  but  not  fo  vio- 
lent as  to  rend  their  ears.  A  pure  and  graceful  pro- 
nunciation ,  without  any  provincial  accent,  is  likewife 
a  great  merit  in  an  actor  ;  and  he  fliould  alfo  habituate 
himfelf  to  fpeak  in  a  manner  perfectly  diftinct.  It  is 
a  capital  point  in  the  pronouncing  of  verfe,  not  to  fe^ 
parate  the  two  hemiftics,  by  refting  too  long  on  the 
uefura  in  the  middle,  or  dwelling  on  the  end  of  each 
hemiflic  :  for,  by  fo  doing,  the  actor  falls  into  a  mo- 
notony, an  infufferable  uniformity  of  cadence,  in  a 
piece  that  confifts  of  fome  thoufand  verfes.  The  gra- 
dations of  the  voice  demand  alfo  a  very  judicious  ob- 
fervance.  The  fpeaker,  who  begins  in  a  high  tone, 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  fuftain  it  through  the  whole 
piece  ;  and  he,  who  clamours  inceffantly,  will  find  his 
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lungs  fail  him  in  thofe  parts  where  the  vehemence  of  Declarato- 
paihon  requires  the  ftrongeft  efforts.     \i  we  may   be        ry 
allowed  the  expreffion,  rhe  ftrongeft  touches,  the  bold-  II 

eft  figures,  will  not  there  (land  out  from  the  picture  in  Decod:on- 
a  ftriking  manner. 

9.  The  deportment  of  an  actor  fliould  be  conflantly 
graceful,  decent,  and  proper  10  the  character  he  rcprc- 
ients.  An  old  man  has  a  different  poiition  of  body 
from  a  young  petit  maitre  ;  an  aged  queen  from  a 
young  princefs  ;  a  noble  gallant  from  a  valet  de  cham- 
bre.  A  rational  observance  of  nature,  and  an  imita- 
tion of  the  beil  actors,  are  here  the  furefl  guides.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  thea- 
tric ftep,  &c.  An  inanimated  figure,  a  body  in  the 
poiition  of  aflame,  and  hands  immoveable,  are  as  dif- 
pleafmg  in  thefceneas  a  player  whofe  inceffant  gefti- 
culation  refembles  the  action  of  a  puppet. 

10.  Every  actor  who  afpircs  to  make  his  art  fome- 
thing  more  than  merely  mechanical,  will  begin  bye- 
nabling  himfelf  readily  to  repeat  his  part,  that  the  de- 
fect of  his  memory  may  not  embarrafs  his  action. 
When  he  is  fo  far  a  mailer  of  it,  he  will  make  it  the 
fubject  of  ferious  reflection  in  his  clo.tr ;  endeavour  to 
feizeihe  true  fenfeof  the  anchor  ;  and  to  find  out  that 
expreffion  of  each  fentiment  and  paffion,  which  is  the 
moft  natural,  the  moft  ftriking,  and  befl  adapted  to  the 
flage  ;  and  which  he  will  cultivate  by  repeated  eflays; 
till  he  is  able  to  render  it  in  its  full  force. 

DECLARATORY  action.  See  Law,  N°clxxxii. 
2r. 

DECLENSION,  in,  grammar,  an  inflection  of 
nouns  according  to  their  divers  cafes  ;  as  nominative, 
genitive,  dative,  &c.     See  Grammar*  - 

DECLINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  diilance  of 
any  celeftial  object  from  the  equinoctial,  cither  north- 
ward or  fouthward.  It  is  either  true  or  apparent,  ac- 
cording as  the  real  or  apparent  place  of  the  object  is 
conlidered.     See  Astronomy,  u°  409,  410. 

Declination  of  the  Sea~CompaJsmor  Needle ,  is  its  va- 
riation from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place. 

Declination  of  a  Wall  or  plane  for  Dials,  is  an- 
arch of  the  horizon,  contained  either  between  the  plane 
and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  you  reckon  it  from  the  ■■ 
eafl  or  weft  ;  or  elie  between  the  meridian  and  the 
plane,  if  you  account  from  the  north  or  fouth.  See 
Dial. 

DECLINATCRIES,    are  inftruments  for   taking- 
the  declinations, inclinations, and  reciinations  of  planes ; 
and  they  are  of  feveral  kinds. 

The  befl  fort  for  taking  the  declination  confifts  of 
a  fquare  piece  of  brafsor  wood,  with  a  limb  accurately 
divided  into  degrees  ;•  and  every  fifth  miniue/if  poffiblr, 
having  a  horizontal  dial  moving  on  the  centre  made 
for  the  latitude  of  the  place  it  is  to  ferve  in  ;  and  which 
has  a  final!  bit  of  fine  brafs  fixed  on  its  meridian  line, 
like  a  fiducial  edge,  to  cut  the  degrees  of  the  limb  :  for 
at  any  time  when  the  fun  fliines,  by  having  the  hour  of 
the  day,  you  may  find  the  decimation  of  any  wall  or 
plane  by  this  r.iftrument. 

DECLINATURE  of  Judges.     See  Law,  N°  clvi. 
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DECLIVITY  denotes  the  reverfe  ot  Acclivity. 

DECOCTION,  ufually  fignifics  cither  the  action 
of  boiling  a  fubftance  in  water,  or  the  water  itfelf  in 
which  the  fubftance  has  been  boiled.  It  is  only  appli- 
cable c 
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Decollation  cable  to  matters  containing  Some  principles  foluble  in 
water  ;  fuch  particularly  are  animal  and  vegetable, 
matters.  Decoction  ought  not  to  be  ufed  with  fiich 
fnbfiances  as  contain  any  volatile  principles,  as  they 
would  be  diffipated  in  the  air  daring  the  procefs.  But 
it  may  be  fafely  ufed,  nay  even  becomes  neceffary,  when 
the  nutters  to  be  treated  are  Solid,  and  of  a  cloSe  and 
compact  texture  ;  becaiife  then  the  water  could  not 
extract  its  principles  without  a  boiling  heat.  Mo.fl  foft 
animal  matters,  asflefh,  (kin,  tendons,  may  be  conve- 
niently boiled  in  water  ;  becaufe  they  contain  no  prin- 
ciple volatile  with  a  boiling  heat.  Water  extracts  from 
them  nothing  but  a  gelatinous  fubftance,  and  fome 
oily  parts  v.  hich  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  All 
vegetable  matters  which  are  inodorous,  and  particular- 
ly t hole  which  are -hard,  as  roots,  barks,  Sec.  are  ge- 
nerally boiled,  when  an  extraction  of  their  principles 
by  water  is  required. — To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  fome  exceptions.  Peruvian  bark,  for  inflance.  gives 
its  ftrength  to  cold  water  better  than  to  fnch  as  is  boil- 
ing hot.  Manv  other  vegetables  alfo  have  the  fame 
property  of  yielding  iefs  to  boiling  than  to  cold  water. 
And  therefore  a  general  rule  may  be  eftablimed,  that 
decoction  ought  not  to  be  employed  but  when  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  ;  that  is,  when  the  fame  principles,  or 
the  fame  quantities  of  thofe  principles,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  an  infufion,  and  that  without  heat,  if  it  can 
be  fo  done,  coniidering  that  the  proximate  principles 
of.vegetables  are  generally  fo  delicate,  and  fo  fnfeep- 
tible  of  change  and  decompofition,  that  frequently  the 
mod  gentle  heat  changes  much  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. 

DECOLLATION,  beheading,  a  term  Seldom 
ufed  but  in  the  phrafe  decollation  of  St  John  Baptifl  ; 
which  denotes  a  painting,  wherein  is  represented  the 
Baptid's  head  ftruck  off  from  his  trunk  ;  or  the  feaft 
held  in   honour  of  that  martyr. 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  chemiftry,  ufual.ly  Signi- 
fies the  difunion  or  Separation  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  bodies. — It  differs  from  mere  mechanical  divifion,  in 
mat  when  a  body  is  chemically  decompofed,  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  rcfolved  are  eJTentially  different  from 
the  body  kfelf ;  bat  though  a  mechanical  force  is  ap- 
plied to  it  ever  folong,  or  with  ever  So  much  violence, 
-  -  minuted  particles  into  which  the  body  may  be  re- 
duced, (till  retain  their  original  nature. — Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, though  we  SuppoSe  nitre,  or  any  other  Salt,  to 
be  re  to  ever  fo  Sue  powder,  each  particle  retains 

the  nature  of  nitre,  as  much  as  the  largeft  unpounded 
mafs  ;  but  if  oil  of  vitriol  is  applied,  a  decompofition 
takes  place,  and  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ni- 
tre riles  in  the  form  of  a  Smoking  acid 'Spirit,  which 
never  could  have  been  fufpected  to  lie  hid  in  the  mild 
neutral  fait. 

DECORATION,  in  architecture,  any  thing  that 
adorns  and  enriches  a  building,  church,  triumphal 
arch,  or  the  like,  either  without  fide  or  within. 

The  ordersof  architecture  contribute  greatly  to  the 
decoration  ;  but  then  the  Several  parts  of  thofe  orders 
mult  have  their  jaft  proportions,  characters,  and  orna- 
ments ;  otherwife  the  fined  order  will  bring  confuiion 
rather  than  richnefs.     See  Arc  hi  tec  jure. 

Decorations  in  churches,  are  paintings,  vafes,  fe- 
ftoons,  &c.  occafionally  applied  to  the  walls ;  and  with 
fo  much  conduct  and  difcretion,  as  not  to  take  off  any 
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thing  from  the  form  of  the  architecture:  as  is  much  Decoration 
practiced  in  Italy  at  the  Solemn  feafts.  1 

Decoration  is  more  particularly  applied   to  the     Decoy, 
fcenes  of  theatres. 

In  operas,  and  other  theatrical  performances,  the 
decorations  mil  ft  be  frequently  changed  conformably  to 
the    Subject. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  decorations  for  their 
theatres  :  the  firft,  called  verfatiles,  having  three  fides, 
or  faces,  which  were  turned  fuccelhvely  to  the  Specta- 
tors :  the  other  called  ducliles,  fhowing  anew  decora- 
tion by  drawing  or  Aiding  another  before  it. — This 
latter  fort  is  ft  ill  ufed,  and  apparently  with  much 
greater  fuccefs  than  among  the  ancients,  who  were 
obliged  to  draw  a  curtain  whenever  they  made  a 
change  in  the  decoration  ;  whereas  on  our  Stage  the 
change  is  made  in  a  moment,  and  almoSL  without  be- 
ing perceived. 

DECORUM,  in  architecture,  is  the  fuitablenefs  of 
a  building,  and  the  Several  parts  and  ornaments  there-" 
of,    to  the  dation  and  occadon. 

DECOUPLE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  as  uncoupled  : 
thus  a  chevron  decouple,  is  a  chevron  wanting  fo 
much  of  it  towards  the  point,  that  the  two  ends  Hand 
at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  being  parted  and  un- 
coupled. 

DECOY,  in  naval  affairs,  a  Stratagem  employed 
by  a  fhip  of  war  to  betray  a  vedel  of  inferior  force 
into  an  uucautiouspurfuit,  till  fhe  has  drawn  her  with- 
in the  range  oS  her  cannon,  or  what  is  called  within 
gun -foot.  It  is  uitially  performed  by  painting  the  dern 
and  tides  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difguife  the  fliip,  and 
reprefenther  either  much  fmaller  and  of  inferior  force, 
or  as  a  friend  to  the  hodile  veffel,  which  he  endeavours 
to  enfnare,  by  aiTuming  the  emblems  and  ornaments  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  Stranger  is  fuppofed  to  belong. 
When  die  has  thus  provoked  the  adverfary  to  chafe,  in 
hopes  of  acquiring  a  prize,  die  continues  the  decoy, 
by  Spreading  a  great  fail,  as  endeavouring  to  efcape  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  her  courfe  is  considerably  retard- 
ed by  an  artful  alteration  of  her  trim  till  the  enemy 
approaches.  Decoying  is  alfo  performed  to  elude  the 
chafe  of  a  fhip  of  a  fupcrior  force  in  a  dark  night,  by 
throwing  out  a  lighted  cafk  of  pitch  into  the  fea,  which 
will  burn  for  a  considerable  time  and  mifguide  the  ene- 
my. Immediately  after  the  cafk  is  thrown  out,  the 
fhip  changes  her.  courfe,  and  may  eafily  eScape  if  at 
any  tolerable  didance  from  the  foe. 

Decoy,  among  fowlers,  a  place  made  for  catching 
wild-fowl.  A  decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  is 
a  large  pond  Surrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond  that 
a  marihy  and  uncultivated  country  :  if  the  piece  of  wa- 
ter is  not  thus  Surrounded,  it  will  be  attended  with  the 
noife  and  other  accidents  which  may  be  expected  to 
frighten  the  wild-fowl  from  a  quiet  haunt,  where  they 
mean  to  Sleep,  during  the  day-time,  in  Security.  If 
theSe  noifes  or  didnrbances  are  wilful,  it  hath  been 
held  that  an  action  will  lie  agaiud  the  didurber.. — As 
Soon  as  the  evening  Sets  in,  the  decoy  rifes  (as  they 
term  it),  and  the  wild-fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If 
the  evening  is  dill,  the  noife  of  their  wings,  during  . 
their  flight,  is  heard  at  a  very  great  didance,  and  is  a 
pleating  though  rather  melancholy  found.  This  rifin'g 
of  the^decoy  in  the  evening,  is  in  Sommerfetfhire  called 
r  adding. 

The 
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The  decoy-ducks  are  fed  with  hempfeed,  which  is 

-'  thrown  over  the  ikreens  in  finall  quantities,,  to  bring 

them  forwards  into  the  pipes  or  canals,  and  to  allure  the 

wild-fowl  to  follow,  as  this  feed  is  fo  light  as  to  float. 

There  are  feveral  pipes,  as  they  are  called,  which 
lead  up  a  narrow  ditch  that  clofes  at  laft  with  a  funnel- 
net.     Over  -thefe   pipes  (which  grow  narrower  from 
their  firft  entrance)    is  a    continued  arch   of  netting 
fufpended  on  hoops.     It  is  neceffary  to  have  a  pipe  oa 
ditch  for  almoft  every  wind  that  can  blow,  as 
this  circnmilance  it  depends  which  pipe  the  fowl  will 
take  to  ;  and  the  decoy- man  always  keeps  on-the  lee- 
ward fide  of  the  ducks,  to  prevent  his  effluvia  read 
their  fagacious  noftrils.     All  along  each  pipe,  ?.r  certain 
intervals,  are  placed  Ikreens  made  of  reeds,  which  are 
fo  fmiated,  that  it   is  imporfible  the  wild-fowl . fhj 
fee  the  decoy  man,  before  they  have  paffed  on  towai  Is 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  where   the  purfe-net  is  place.', 
Th 
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-,  ..a.v.v.  u.,^  puric 
inducement- to  the  wild-fowl  to  go  up  one  of 
thefe  pipes  is,  becaufe  the  decoy-ducks  trained  to 
this  lead  the  way,  either  after  hearing  the  whittle  of 
the  decoy-man,  or  enticed  by  the  hempfeed;  the  lat- 
ter will  dive  under  water,  whilft  the  wild  fowl  fly  on, 
and  are  taken  in  the  purfe. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild-fowl  are 
in  fuch  a  flare  of  fleepinefs  and  dozing,  that  they  will 


the  numbers  here  mentioned,  relates  only  to  til 
were  lent  to  the  capitah 

It  was  customary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fei  s 
annual  driving  of  the  young  dii  ks  before  they  took 
wing.  Numbers  of  people  aifemblod,  Ah©  beat  a  vail 
tract,  and  forced  the  birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the 
fpot  where  the  fport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred 
fifty  dozens  have  been  taken  at  onre:  but  this  practice 
being  fuppofed  to  be  detrimtntal,  h.;s  been  abol 
uy  act  of  parliament. 

^  DECREE,  an  order  made  by  a   '  p  rior  power  for 
the  regulation  of  an  inferior. 

Decree,  in  the  civil  law/is  a  "_■■'-•■     which 
the  emperor  pronounces  upon  h<    ringapartic 
between  the  plaintiff  and  dei  t. 

Decrees  of  Cow:  tils,  arc  ti  :  laws  made  by  them, 
10  regulate  the  doctrine  and p   lie;   of   he  church. 

Decrees  in  Chancery,  arc  the  determin  .:  f  the 
lord-chancellor,  upon  a  full  he  ring  oi  the'meritsof  a 
caufe. 

-DECREET,  in  the  law  of  S  .  id,  a  final  decree 
or  judgment  of  the  lords  of  feffi  a.  from  which  an  ap- 
peal only  lies  to  parliament. 

Decreet- Arbitral ,  in  Scots  lav  ,  the  fentence  or 
judgment  of  one  to  whom  parties  tmtarily  fubmit  the 
determination  of  any  qneftion  betwixt  them*. 

DECREMENT,  in  heraldry,  fignilies  tbe.wane  of 
the  moon  from  the  full  to  the  new.  The  moon  in  this 
ftate  is  called  vioon  dscrefcent,  or  in  decpttrs ;  and  when 
borne  in  coat  armour,  faces  to  the  left  fide  of  the  c- 
fcurchecn,  as  Ike  does  to  the  right  fide  when  in  the  in- 
crement. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemrftry,  fignifies  the 
quick  reparation  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  occafioned  by 
a  ftrong  hr.at,  and  accompanied  with  noife  and  crack- 
ling. This  effect  is  molt  frequently  produced  by  wa- 
ter contained  betwixt  the  pans  of  the  decrepitating  bo- 
a  fkreen,  and  the  wild-fowl  not  daring  to  pafs  by  him  dy,  when  thefe  parts  have  a  certain  degree  of  adhefion 
in  return,  nor  being  able  to  efcape  upwards  en  account  together.  This  water  being  quickly  reduced  into  va- 
pour by  the  heat  fuddenly  applied  to  it,  rarities;  and 


not  follow  the  decoy-ducks. 


Ufe  is  then  generally 
made  of  a  dog,  who  is  taught  his  IciTon  :  he  p 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  re'ed-fkreens  (in 
which  are  little  holes,  both  for  the  decoy-man  to  fee, 
and  the  little  dog  to  pafs  through)  ;  this  attracts  the 
eye  of  the  wild-fowl,  who,  not  chooling  to  be  inter- 
rupted, advance  towards  the  fmalland  contemptible  a- 
nimal,  that  they  may  drive  him  away.  The  dog  all  the 
time,  by  the  direction  of  the  decoy-man,  plays  among 
the  ikreens  of  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  purfe-net  : 
till    at  laft,  perhaps,  the  decoy-man    appears  behind 


*  See  Lc-.c, 
n°  clxxx. 
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of  the  net-covering,  rufh  on  into  the  purfe-net.     Some- 
es  the  dog  will  not  attract,  their  attention,  if  a  red 
.kerchief,  or  foinething  very  lingular,  in  not  put 
about  him. 

The  general  feafon  for  catching  fowl  in  decoys,  is 
from  the  latter  end  of  October  till  February  :  the  ta- 
king of  them  earlier  is  prohibited  in  Britain  by  an  acl  10. 
do.  II.  c.  32.  which  forbids  it  from  June  t ft  till  Oct- 
ober ift, under  the  penalty  of  five  (hillings  for  each  bird 
deftroyed  within  that  fpace. 

The  Lincolnfliire  decoys  are  commonly  fet  at  a  cer- 
tain annual-rent,  from  $  to  20  pounds  a-year:  and 
there  is  one  inSummerfetlhire  that  pays  30I.  The  for- 
mer contribute  principally  to  fupply  the  markets  in 

London.     Amazing  numbers  of  ducks,  wigeons,  and      by  all  the  learned  as  fuch,  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Sincm 
teal,  are  taken  :  by  an  account  fent  us  *  of  the  number     written  in  the  year  385,  to  Himcrns  bithop  of  Tarra- 
eaught  a  few  winters  pad,  in  one  feafon,  and  in  only     gona,  in  Spain,  concerning  fome  diforders  which  had 

crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain.  Gratian  publiihed 
a  collection  of  decretals,  containing  all  the  ordinances 
made  by  the  popes  till  the  year  11 50.  Gregory  IX. 
in  1227,  following  the  example  of  Theodofius  and  [u- 
ftinian,  formed  aconftitutionof  his  own,  collecting  into 
one  body  all  the  decitions  and  all  the  caufes  which 
ferved  to  advance  the  papal  power ;  which  collection 
of  decretals  was  called  the  pentateuch,  becaufe  it  con- 
tains five  books. 

DECU  MARIA, 


bunts  with  noife  the  parts  which  comprefs  it.  The  bo- 
bodies  molt  fubject  to  decrepitation  are  ce  J  ts,  fuch 
as  common  fait,  vitriolated  tartar,  nitre  of  lead,  &c. 
the  decrepitation  of  ail  yi  Inch  proceeds  from  the  water 
of  their  cryftallization.  Clays  which  are  not  perfect- 
ly dry,  and  flints,  are  alio  fubject  to  decrepitation. 

DECREPITUDE,  in  medicine,  the  confequer.ee 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  which  by  degrees  leads 
to  death.     See  Death. 

DECRETAL,  in  the  canon  law,  a  letter  of  a 
Pope  determining  fome  point  or  queflion  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  law.  The  decretals  compofe  the  fecond  part 
of  the  canon  law.  The  firfl  genuine  one,  acknowledged 


ten  decoys,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wain- Meet,  it  ap- 
peared to  amount  to  21,200,  in  which  are  included  fe- 
veral other  fpecies  of  ducks  :  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
tliat,  in  the  above  particular,  wigeon  and  teal  are  rec- 
koned but  as  one,  and  confequently  fell  but  at  half  price 
of  the  ducks.  This  quantity  makes  them  fo  cheap  on 
the  fpot,  that  we  have  been  afuired,  feveral  decoy-men 
would  be  content  to  contract  for  years  to  deliver  their 
ducks  at  Bofton,  for  10  d.  per  couple.     The  account  of 
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Decumarla      DECUMARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
II  _      gynia  order,    belonging   to  the  dodecandria  clafs   of 
Dedication.  piants  .  an(]  jn  the  natural. method  ranking  under  thofe 
~~"        of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.     The  calyx  is  deca- 
phyllous, fuperior  j  the  petals  ten  ;  the  fruit  unknown. 

DECUMATES  Agri,  tithed  fields,  or  granted  on 
a  tithe,  as  appears  from  Tacitus,  to  that  rabble  of 
Gauls  who  fucceeded  the  Mercomanni,  that  had  till 
then  proved  a  check  to  the  Roman  conqueds  up  the 
Rhine  ;  and  hence  probably  their  name,  people  living 
on  the  marches  or  limits  of  the  empire.  In  Cicero  we 
have  Ager  Decumans,  which  is  of  the  fame  import 
with  the  Ager  Decumas  of  Tacitus. 

DECUPLE  proportion,  that  often  to  one. 

DECURIO,  a  fa balr cm  officer  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. He  commanded  a  decuria,  which  confided  of 
ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a  turnia,  or. the 
■30th  part  of  a  lepio  of  horfe  which  was  compofed  of 
380  men.  There  were  certain  magidrates  in  the  pro- 
vinces called  decurionzs  mun'tcipales,  who  formed  a  body 
to  rcprefent  the  Roman  fenate  in  free  and  corporate 
towns.  They  confided  often  ;  whence  the  name  and 
their  duty  extended  to  watch  over  the  intereds  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  toincreafe  the  revenues  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Their  court  was  called  curia  decurionum 
and  mimr  fenatus  ;  and  their  decrees,  called  decreta  de- 
eurionum,  were  marked  with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They 
generally  ftyled  themfelves  chitatump  aires  curiales  and 
haaorati  municipiorum fsnatores.  They  were  elected 
with  the  fame  ceremonies  as  the  Roman  fenators  ;  they 
were  to  be  at  lead  25  years  of  age,  and  to  be  pollcfled 
of  a  certain  fum  of  money.  The  election  happened  in 
the  kalends  of  March. 

DECURRENT  leaf.     See, Botany,  p.  440. 

DECURY,  ten  perfons  ranked  under  one  chief  or 
leader,  called  the  decur'to. 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  divided  into  decuries,  which 
were  fubdivifionsof  a  century,  each  century  containing 
ten  decuries. 

DECUSSATION,  a  term  in  geometry,  optics,  and 
anatomy,  fignifying  the  eroding  of  two  lines,  rays,  or 
nerves,  when  they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  fe- 
parately  from  one  another. 

DECUSSORIUM,  a  furgeon's  indrument,  which, 
by  preffing  gently  on  the  dura  mater,  caufes  an  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  collected  between  the  cranium  and  the 
before  mentioned  membrane,  through  the  perforation 
made  by  the  trepan. 

DEDHAM,  a  town  of  Eflex  in  England,  confid- 
ing of  about  400  lofty  houfes.  The  ftreets  are  not 
paved,  but  very  clean,  occafioned  by  their  lying  pretty 
high.  It  has  one  large  old  church,  remarkable  for  a 
fine  Gothic  deeple,  with  a  great  deal  of  carved  work 
about  it,  but  much  injured  by  time.  E.  Long.  1.  10. 
N.  Lat.  J2.  $. 

DEDICATION,  the  act  of  confecrating  a  temple, 
altar,  datne,  palace,  &c.  to  the  honour  of  fome  deity. 

The  ufe  of  dedications  is  very  ancient  both  among 
the  worihippers  of  the  true  God  and  among  the  hea- 
thens :  the  Hebrews  call  it  mm  hhanuchah,  "  imita- 
tion;" which  the  Greek  tranilators  render  Etxcuvi*, 
and  E-ritiir;^!!,  "  renewing." 

In  the  fcripture  we  meet  with  dedications  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, of  altars,  of  the  firft  and  fecond  temple,  and 
even  of  the  houfes  of  private  perfons.     There  are  alfo 
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dedications  of  veflels,  and  garments  of  the  prieds  and  Dedication, 
Levites,  and  even  of  the  men  themfelves.  I>ee. 

The  heathens  had  alfo  dedications  of  temples,  altars,  *"  ~v  ' 
and  images  of  their  gods,  &c.  Nebuchadnezzar  held  a 
folemn  dedication  of  his  datue,  Dan.  iii.  2.  Pilate 
dedicated  gilt  bucklers  at  Jerufalem  to  Tiberius,  Phiio 
de  legat.  Petronius  would  have  dedicated  a  datue  to 
the  emperor  in  the  fame  city,  ibid.  p.  791.  Tacitus, 
Sift,  lib.  iv.  c.  53.  mentions  the  dedication  of  the  ca- 
pitol,  upon  rebuilding  it  by  Vefpafian,  &c. 

The  Jews  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  their  temple  every  year  for  eight  days.  This  was 
flrd  enjoined  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  whole  fyna- 
gogue,  in  the  year  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  era  148, 
i.  e.  164  years  before  Chrid.  The  heathens  had  the 
like  anniverfaries,  as  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Parthenope,  mentioned  by  Lycophron.  Under 
Chridianity,  dedication  ia  only  applied  to  a  church ; 
and  is  properly  the  confecration  thereof  performed  by 
a  bilhop,  with  a  number  of  ceremonies  prefcribed  by 
the  church. 

The  Chridians  finding  themfelves  at  liberty  under 
Condantine,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous  churches,  built 
new  ones  in  every  place  ;  and  dedicated  them  with  a 
deal  of  folemnity.  The  dedication  was  ufually  per- 
formed in  a  fynod  ;  at  lead  they  aflembled  a  number  of 
biuiops  to  affid  at  the  fervice.  We  have  the  descrip- 
tion of  thofe  of  the  churches  at  Jerufalem  and  Tyre  in 
Eufebius,  and  many  others  in  later  writers. 

Dedication,  in  literature,  is  an  addrefs prefixed  to 
a  book,  foliciting  patronage,  or  tedifying  refpect  for 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  made.  The  dedication  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Mr  Edwards's  Hiftory  of  Birds,  is  cu- 
rious: To  God  !  the  one  eternal!  the  i7icomprchenfible / 
the  omniprsfent!  omnipotent  and  almighty  Creator  of  all 
things  that  exijl  /from  orbs  immeafurabiy  great  to  the  mi- 
nuteft  points  of  matter,  this  Atom  is  dedicated  and  devo- 
ted, -with  all  pojp.ble  gratitude,  humiliation,  and  worfoip, 
and  the  highejl  adoration  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  his 
mofl  ref'gued,  low,  and  humble  creature,  G.  E. 

DEE  (John),  a  famous  mathematician  and  aflro- 
loger,  was  born  (July  1527)  in  London,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  a  wealthy  vintner.  In  1542,  he  was  fent  to 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  After  five  years  clofe 
application  to  mathematical  dudies,  particularly  adro- 
nomy,  he  went  to  Holland,  in  order  to  vifit  feveral  e- 
minent  mathematicians  on  the  continent.  Having  con- 
tinued abroad  near  a  year,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  ; 
and  was  there  elected  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
college,  then  fird  erected  by  king  Henry  VIII.  In 
1548,  he  took  the  degree  of  mader  of  arts  ;  and,  in 
the  fame  year,  left  England  a  fecond  time  •,  his1  day  at 
home  being  rendered  uneafy  to  him,  by  the  fufpicions 
that  were  entertained  of  his  being  a  conjuror  ;  arifing 
partly  from  his  application  to  adronomy,  but  efpecially 
on  account  of  a  piece  of  machinery  in  the  E/p»v»  of  A- 
ridophanes,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  nniverfity,  and 
in  which  he  reprefented  the  Scarabeus  flying  up  to 
Jupiter,  with  a  man  and  a  bafket  of  victuals  on  its 
back.  Thefe  fufpicions  he  could  never  after  fliake  off: 
nor  did  his  fubfequcnt  conduct,  as  we  ihall  fee,  tend  to 
clear  him  of  the  imputation  ;  for  if  he  was  not  actually 
a  conjuror,  it  was  not  for  want  of  endeavours. 

Upon  leaving  England,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Louvain  ;  where  he  was  much  edeemed,  and  vifitedby 
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Dec.      feveral  perfoits  of  high  rank.     Here  he  refided  about 

two  years,  and  -hen  let  oiu  for  France  ;  where,  in  the 
college  of  Rheims,  he  read  lectures  of  Euclid's  elements 
with  vatt.  applaufe.  In  1551,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  feci  etary  Cecil  to  kino;  Ed- 
.  ward,  who  adlgned  him  a  penfiori  of  100  crowns,  which 
he  afterwards  relinquiihed  for  the  rectory  of  Upton, 
upon  Severn;  but  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  queen 
Mary,  having  fome  correfpondence  with  the  lady  Eli- 
zabeth's fervants,  he  was  accufed  of  practiiing  againft 
the  queen's  life  by  enchantment.  On  this  account  he 
fuffered  a  tedious  confinement,  and  was  feveral  times 
examined  ;  till,  in  the  year  1.555,  he  obtained  his  li- 
berty by  an  order  of  council. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne,  our 
aftrological  Dee  was  confulted  by  lord  Dudley,  con- 
cerning a  propitious  day  for  her  majefty's  coronation. 
He  was  on  this  occafion  introduced  to  the  queen,  who 
made  him  great  promifes,  which  were  never  performed, 
though  fne  condefcended  to  receive  his  inflrucfions  re- 
lative to  the  myftical  interpretation  of  fome  of  his  un- 
intelligible writings,which  he  published  about  this  time. 
In  1564,  he  made  another  voyage  to  the  continent  ; 
in  order  to  prefent  a  book  which  he  had  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian.  He  returned  to  England  in 
the  fame  year  ;  but  in  1571,  we  find  hirn  in  Lorrain  ; 
where,  being  dangeroufly  ill,  the  queen  feat  over  two 
phyficians  to  his  relief.  Having  once  more  returned 
to  his  native  country,  he  fettled  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey, 
where  he  continued  his  ftudies  with  unremitting  ardor, 
and  collected  a  eoniiderable  library  of  curious  books 
and  manufcripts,  with  a  variety  of  inflruments;  mod 
of  which  were  afterwards  deftroyed  by  the  mob,  as 
belonging  to  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil.  In  1578, 
the  queen  being  much  indifpofed,  Mr.  Dee  was  fent  a- 
broad  to  confult  with  German  phyficians  and  philofo- 
phers  (aftrologers  no  doubt)  on  the  occafion.  We 
now  behold  him  again  in  England,  where  he  was  foon 
after  employed  in  a  more  rational  fervice.  Her  ma- 
jefty,  deiirous  to  be  informed  concerning  her  title  to 
thofe  countries  which  had  been  difcovered  by  her  fub- 
jecls,  commanded  Mr.  Dee  to  confult  the  ancient  re- 
cords, and  furnifh  her  with  proper  geographical  de- 
fcriptions.  Accordingly,  in  a  lliort  time  heprcfented 
to  the  queen,  in  the  gardens  at  Richmond,  two  large 
rolls,  in  which  the  difcovered  countries  were  geogra- 
phically defcribed  and  historically  illuftrated.  Thefe 
rolls  are  preferved  in  the  Cotton  library,  Auguftus  I. 
His  next  employment  was  the  reformation  of  the  ka- 
lendar,  on  which  fubject  he  wrote  a  rational  and  learn- 
ed treatife,  preferved  in  the  Aihmolean  library  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Hitherto  the  extravagancies  of  our  eccentrical  phi- 
lofopher  feern  to  have  been  counterpoifed  by  a  tolerable 
proportion  of  reafon  and  fcience ;  but  henceforward  we 
confuler  him  as  a  mere  necromancer  and  credulous  al- 
chymift.  In  the  year  1581,  he  became  acquainted 
with  one  Edward  Kelley,  by  whofe  affiftance  he  per- 
formed diverfe  incantations,  andmaintaineda  frequent 
imaginary  intercourfe  with  fpirits.  He  was  particu- 
larly intimate,  it  feems,  with  the  angels  Raplael  and 
Gabriel.  One  of  them  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  black 
fpeculum,  in  which  his  angels  and  demons  appeared 
as  often  as  he  had  occafion  for  them;  they  anfwered 
Vol.  V. 
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his  queflions,  and  Kellcy's  bufinefs  wasto  record  their 

dictates  : 

Kelley  did  all  his  feat?  upon 
The  devil's  looking-glafs,  a  none. 

HuDlB.^><zr/  ii.  canto  iii.  v-  63I. 

In  1583,  they  were  both  introduced  to  a  certain  Po. 
lifh  nobleman,  then  in  England,  named  'Albert  Lajki, 
palatine  of  Siradia,  a  perion  equally  addicted  to  the 
fame  ridiculous  purfuits.  He  was  fo  charmed  with 
Dee  and  his  companion,  that  he  perfuaded  them  to  ac- 
company him  to  his  native  country.  They  embarked 
forHolland  in  Sept.  1583  ;  and  travelling  overland, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Lafki  in  February  following. 
Their  patron,  however,  finding himfclf  abufed  by  their 
idle  prctenfions,  perfuaded  them  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Ro- 
dolph  king  of  Bohemia;  who,  though  a  credulous 
man,  was  ibon  difgufted  with  their  nonfenfe.  They 
were  afterwards  introduced  to  the  king  of  Poland,  but 
with  no  better  fuccefs.  Soon  after  this,  they  Were 
invited  by  a  rich  Bohemian  nobleman  to  his  caftle  of 
Trebona,  where  they  continued  for  fome  time  in  great 
affluence  ;  owing,  as  they  afferted,  to  their  art  of 
tranfmutation  by  means  of  a  certain  powder  in  thepof- 
feflion  of  Kelley. 

Dee,  now  quarrelling  with  his  companion  in  iniqui- 
ty, quitted  Bohemia,  and  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  once  more  gracion  fly  received  by  the  queen; 
who,  in  1595,  made  him  warden  of  Manchester  col- 
lege, in  which  town  he  refided  feveral  years.  In  1604, 
he  returned  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1608,  aged  81  ;  leaving  a  large  family, 
and  many  works,  behind  him. — The  black  ilone  into 
which  Dee  ufed  to  call  his  fpirits,  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  earls  of  Peterborough,  whence  it  came  to 
lady  Elizabeth  Germaine.  It  was  next  the  property 
of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle,  and  is  now  Mr.  Walpole's. 
It  appears  upon  examination  to  be  nothing  but  a  po- 
lifhed  piece  of  cannel-coal.- — That  Dee  was  a  man  of 
eoniiderable  acquirements,  is  beyond  a  doubt;  his 
mathematical  knowledge  is  generally  allowed  :  but 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  a  wicked  impoftor,  which  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  we  muft  tranfmit  him  to  pof- 
terity  as  one  of  the  moft  foolifh,  fuperftitious,  necro- 
mancers of  his  time.  Neverthelefs,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hook,  many  years  after  Dee's  death,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  prove  that  his  journal,  publifhed  by  Cafauban, 
was  entirely  cryptographical,  concealing  his  political 
tranfaclions,  and  that  he  was  employed  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth as  a  fpy. 

DEE,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  in  Scotland  and 
England  ;  as  thofe  whereon  the  cities  of  Chefler  in 
England,  and  New  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  are  fitua- 
ted.  The  river  Dee  in  Aberdeeufhire  abounds  with 
falmon,  fo  as  to  form  one  of  the  greateft  falmon-fiih- 
ings  in  Scotland". — Over  this  river  there  is  a  bridge  of 
feven  arches,  built  by  a  biihop  of  Aberdeen,  who  left 
for  its  fupport  a  revenue,  which  is  now  fo  large,  that 
in  order  to  exhauft  the  fund,  u  perfon  has  a  falary  to 
fweep  the  bridge  once  a- day. 

DEED,  an  inflrument  written  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment, comprehending  fome  contract,  bargain,  or  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  thereto,  in  relation  to  the 
matter  therein  contained. 

DEEMSTERS,   ©r   Demsters  ;   (from  the  Saxon 
4  U  diiaa, 
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denia,  judge  or  umpire) .  All  controversies  in  the  Ifle 
of  Mail  are  decided  without  proctfs,  writings,  or  any 
charges,  by  certain  judges,  chofen  yearly  from  among 
themlelves,  called  deemjiers  ;  there  being  two  of  them 
i'ov  each  diviiion  of  the  island:  they  lit  judges  in  all 
courts,  either  for  life  or  property  ;  and  with  the  advice 
of  24  keys,  declare  what  is  law  in  uncommon  emer- 
gencies. 

DEEPING,  a  town  of  Lincolnihire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  "W  eland,  in  a  fenny  ground.  W. 
Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

DEER,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus. — The  method 
of  hunting  the  deer  in  the  iiland  of  Ceylon  is  very  par- 
ticular. The  huntfmen  go  out  in  the  night,  and  only 
two  ufually  go  together  :  the  one  of  thefe  carries  upon 
his  head  an  earthen  veffel,  in  which  there  is  fome  fire 
burning  and  flaming ;  the  ingredients  are  generally 
fmall  flicks  cut  into  pieces,  and  common  rofin.  Of 
this  the  other  man  carries  a  fupply  about  him  to  re- 
plenish the  pot  when  it  grows  low.  The  perfon  who 
has  the  fire  upon  his  head,  carries  in  one  hand  a  ftaff, 
on  which  there  are  fixed  eight  bells  ;  and  the  larger 
ihefe  are  the  better.  This  man  goes  firft  into  the 
woods,  and  the  other  follows  clofe  behind  with  a  fpear 
in  his  hand.  As  foon  as  the  deer  hears  the  noife  of 
the  bells,  he  turns  towards  the  place  where  the  found 
comes  ;  and  feeing  the  fire,  he  eagerly  runs  up  to  it, 
and  (lands  gazing  at  a  fmall  dillance  :  the  fecond  man 
has  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  him  with  the  fpear ; 
for  he  fees  neither  of  them. — Not  only  deer,  but  even 
elks  and  hares,  are  thus  taken;  for  they  gaze  at  the 
fire,  and  never  fee  the  men.  The  profits  of  this  fort 
of  hunting  are  very  large,  and  the  danger  nothing  ; 
for  though  there  are  numbers  of  tygers,  elephants,  and 
wild  boars,  in  thefe  woods,  the  huntfmen  are  in  no 
danger  from  them  while  the  fire  burns,  for  they  all  run 
away  from  it. 

DE  facto,  fomething  actually  in  fact,  or  exifting  ; 
in  contradiftinction  to  de  jure,  where  a  thing  is  only  lo 
in  juilice,  but  not  in  fad  :  as  a  king  de  faBo,  is  a  per- 
fon who  is  actually  in  pofTeflion  of  a  crown,  but  has  no 
legal  right  to  the  fame  ;  and  a  king  de  jure,  is  the  per- 
fon who  has  a  j uft  right  to  the  crown,  though  he  is  out 
of  poffeflion  thereof. 

DEFAMATION,  the  fpeaking  (landerous  words 
of  another  ;  for  which  the  ilandertr  is  punilhable,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  either  by  action 
upon  the  cafe  at  common  law,  or  by  ilarute  in  the  ec- 
cleliafucal  court. 

DEFAULT,  in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  non-ap- 
pearance in  court,  at  a  day  afligned  ;  but  imports  any 
omiffion  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do,  for  which  judg- 
ment may  be  given  againft  the  defaulter. 

DEFEASANCE.,  or  Defeisance,  in  law,  a  con- 
dition  relating  to  fome  certain  deed,  which  being  per- 
formed, the  deed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void,  as  if 
it  had  never  been  made.  The  difference  between  a 
common  condition  a'd  adefeafance  is,  that  the  condi- 
tion is  annexed  to,  or  inferred  in,  the  deed;  and  a 
defeasance  is  a  deed  by  itfelf,  concluded  and  agreed 
on  between  the  parties,  and  having  relation  to  another 
deed. 

DEFECATE,  in  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to  a  body 
freed  and  purged  from  fseccs  and  impurities. 


DEFECTION,    ihe  3.Q.  of  abandoning  or  relin-  Defection 
quilhmg  a  party  or  interefl  a  perfon  had  been   enga-         II 
ged  in. — The   word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  dcfcio,  to  Defender- 
fall  off.  "—v 

DEFECTIVE,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  want  fome  of  the  properties  that  natural- 
ly they  ought  to  have.     Thus, 

Defective  or  Deficient  Nouns,  in  grammar,  are 
fuch  as  want  either  a  whole  number,  a  particular  cafe, 
or  are  totally  indeclinable.     See  Noun. 

The  term  defeclhe  is  alfo  applied  to  a  verb  that  has 
not  all  its  moods  and  tenfes.  See  Verb,  Mood,  &c. 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  all  forts  of  works 
that  cover  and  defend  the  oppofite  pofts,  as  flanks, 
cafements,  parapets,  and  fauflebrays.  See  Fortifi- 
cation. 

Line  of  Defence,  a  fuppofed  line  drawn  from  the 
angle  of  the  curtin,  or  from  any  other  part  in  the  cur- 
tin,  to  the  flanked  angle  of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

DEFEND,  in  general,  lignifies  much  the  fame  with 
protecting,  or  keeping  off*  injuries  offered  to  any  perfon 
either  by  enemies  or  otherwife. 

Dei-end,  in  our  ancient  laws  and  fUtutes,  fignifies 
to  prohibit  or  forbid  :  as,  Ufuarlos  defendit  quoque  rex 
Edxuardus  ne  re?/ianere?it  in  regno.  L.  L.  Edw.  Conf. 
c.  37.  &  5  Rich.  2.  c  7.  In  which  fenfe  Chaucer  alfo 
ufes  it  in  the  following  paffage  : 

"  Where  can  you  in  any  manner  age, 
"  That  ever  God  defended  marriage." 

In  7  Edw.  I.  there  is  a  flatute  intitled,  "  Statutum  d: 
defenfione  p&rtaudi  arma,"  Sec.  And,  "  it  is  defended 
by  law  to  diftrain  on  the  highway  ;"  Coke  on  Littleton^ 
fol.  161. 

DEFENDANT,  in  law,  the  perfon  fued  in  an  ac- 
tion perfonal;  as  tenant  is  he  who  is  fued  in  an  action 
real.     See  Action. 

DEFENDER  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  Defenfor),  a  pe- 
culiar title  belonging  to  the  king  of  England  ;  as  Ca- 
tholicus  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Ghrijlianiffimus  to  the 
king  of  France,  &c.  Thefe  titles  were  given  by  the 
popes  of  Rome.  That  of  Fidci  Defenfor  was  firft  con- 
ferred by  Leo  X.  on  king  Henry  VIII.  for  writing 
againft  Martin  Luther  ;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date; 
quinto  idus  Offob.  1521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Clement  VII.  But  the  pope,  on  Henry's  fuppref- 
fing  the  houfes  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, not  only  deprived  him  of  his  title,  but  depofed 
him  from  his  crown  alfo:  though  in  the  35th  year  of 
his  reign,  his  title,  &c.  was  confirmed  by  parliament ; 
and  hath  continued  to  be  nfed  by  all  fucceeding  kings 
to  this  day. — Chamberlayne  fays,  the  title  belonged  to 
the  kings  of  England  before  that  time  ;  and  for  proof 
hereof  appeals  to  feveral  charters  granted  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  So  that  pope  Leo's  bull  was  only  a 
renovation  of  an  ancient  right. 

DEFENDERS,  were  anciently  notable  dignita- 
ries both  in  church  and  flate,  whofe  bufmefs  was  to 
look  to  the  prefervation  of  the  public  weal,  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  and  helplefs,  and  to  maintain  the  inte- 
refts  and  caufes  of  churches  and  religious  houfes.  See 
Protector. — The  council  of  Chalcedon,  can.  2.  calls 
the  defender  of  a  church  Ex^/xo?.  Codin,  de  officiis 
aula  C011JL  makes  mention  of  defenders  of  the  palace. 
There  were  alfo  a  defender  of  the  kingdom,  defenfor 
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regn't;  defenders  of  cities,  defenfures  civitat'is  ;  defen- 
ders of  the  people,  defenf ores  pie  bis  ;  of  the  poor,  fu- 
therlefs,  widows,  &c. 

About  the  year  420,  each  patriarchal  church  began 
to  have  its  defender  ;  which  cuitom  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  other  churches,  and  continued  to  later 
days  under  other  names ;  as  thofe  of  Advocate  and 
Advowee. 

In  the  year  407,  we  find  the  council  of  Carthage 
afking  the  emperor  for  defenders,  of  the  number  of 
Scholajtici,  i.  e.  advocates  who  were  in  office  ;  and 
that  it  might  be  allowed  them  to  enter  and  fearch  the 
cabinets  and  papers  of  the  judges  and  other  civil  ma- 
giftrates,  whenever  it  mould  be  found  neceflary  for 
the  interefl  of  the  church. 

DEFILE,  in  fortification,  a  ftraight  narrow  paffage, 
through  which  a  company  of  horfe  or  foot  can  pafson- 
ly  in  a  file,  by  making  a  fmall  front. 

DEFINITE,  in  grammar,  is  applied  10  an  article 
that  has  a  precife  determinate  fignification  ;  fuch  as  the 
article  the  in  Englifn,  le  and  la  in  French,  &c.  which 
fix  and  afcertain  the  noun  they  belong  to,  to  fome  par- 
ticular ;  as  the  king,  le  roi :  whereas,  in  the  quality  of 
king,  ds  roi,  the  articles  of  and  de  mark  nothing  pre- 
cife, and'are  therefore  indefinite. 

DEFINITION,  in  general,  a  fhort  defcription  of 
a  thing  by  its  properties  ;  or,  in  logic,  the  explication 
of  the  effence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  differ- 
ence. 

DEFINITIVE,  a  term  applied  to  whatever  termi- 
nates a  procefs,  queftion,  &c. ;  in  oppoiition  to  provill- 
onal  and  interlocutory. 

DEFLAGRATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  kindling  or 
fetting  fire  to  a  fait  or  mineral,  &c.  either  alone  or  mix- 
ed for  that  purpofe  with  a  fulphureous  one,  in  order  to 
purify  it. 

This  lhort  procefs  has  been  often  recommended  to 
the  world  as  of  great  ufe  in  trying  the  ftrength  of  bran- 
dies and  other  vinous  fpirits,  and  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  this  refpec~t  by  Mr.  GeoffYoy. 

The  common  way  of  trying  fpirits  by  deflagration, 
is  to  meafitre  out  any  quantity  of  it,  then  co  heat  it, 
and  fet  it  on  fire.  If,  after  it  will  no  longer  burn,  the 
remainder  is  half  as  much  as  the  quantity  meafured  out 
for  the  trial  was,  then  the  fpirit  tried  is  found  to  con- 
fift  of  half  water,  and  half  totally  inflammable  fpirit; 
that  is,  it  is  fomewhat  below  what  we  underftand  by 
the  term  perfeit  proof. — This  method  is  much  more 
certain  than  that  by  the  crown  of  bubbles  which  arifes 
upon  ihaking  the  fpirit  in  a  vial.  Monf.  Geoffroy's 
method  is  this  :  Take  a  cylindric  veffel  two  inches 
high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  confiding  of  thin  plate 
filver,  that  metal  being  much  lefs  liable  to  ruft  than 
copper  ;  this  veffel  muft  be  fitted  with  a  little  rectan- 
gular gage  exacfly  graduated  into  lines,  half  lines,  &c. 
then  the  veffel  being  fet  level  upon  a  copper  cafe  made 
to  contain  it,  a  parcel  of  the  brandy  to  be  examined  is 
poured  in,  to  the  height  of  16  lines.  This  height  is  to 
be  exactly  hit  by  pouring  in  more  than  enough  at  frit, 
and  then  fucking  out  the  overplus  with  a  very  fmall 
tube.  Then  the  veffel  being  heated  a  little,  fo  as  j u ft 
to  make  the  liquor  fume,  it  is  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and 
left  to  go  out  of  itfelf  ;  at  the  inftant  when  the  flame 
expires,  the  gage  is  plunged  perptndLularly  into 
the  veffel,   and    the  line  and  quarters   exactly  noted 
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which  the  liquor  Wants  of  its  former  height :  this  dif-  Defledioi 
ference  gives  the  precife  quantity  of  alcohol  or  pure 
fpirit  contained  in  the  liquor.  '1  hus,  if  eight  lii:es  of 
phlegm  are  found  remaining,  this  being  the  half  of  the 
16  lines  of  the  original  filling,  it  is  plain,  that  the  li- 
quor contained  one  half  fpirit,  or  was  fomething  below 
proof.  If  only  four  lines  remained,  it  u  as  nearly  dou- 
ble proof,  or  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  alcohol  and 
common  proof- fpirit. 

DEFLECTION  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  a  property 
which  Dr.  Hook  obferved  in  1675,  and  read  an  account 
of  before  the  Royal  Society,  March  18,  the  fame  year. 
He  fays  he  found  it  different  both  from  reflection  and 
refraction,  and  that  it  was  made  towards  the  furface  of 
the  opaque  body,  perpendicularly.  This  is  the  fame 
property  which  Sirllaac  Newton  calls  Inflection. 

DEFLORATION,  or  Deflov  erisg,  the  act  of 
violating  or  taking  away  a  woman's  virginity.  See 
Virg  inity. — Death,  or  marriage,  are  decreed  by  v,.-: 
civil  law  in  cafe  of  defloration. 

The  ancients  had  fo  much  refpecb  for  virgins,  that 
they  would  not  put  them  to  death  till  they  had  fir  ft 
procured  them  to  be  deflowered.  It  is  faid,  the  natives 
of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  pay  ftrangers  to  come  and  de- 
flower their  brides. 

In  Scotland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England,  it 
was  a  privilege  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  granted  them 
by  king  Ewen,  that  they  mould  have  the  firft  night's 
lodging  with  their  tenant's  wives.  King  Malcolm  III. 
allowed  the  tenants  to  redeem  this  fervice  at  a  certain 
rate,  called  marcheta,  confifting  of  a  certain  number  of 
cows.  Buchanan  fays  it  was  redeemed  with  half  a 
mark  of  filver.  The  fame  cuftom  had  place  in  Wales, 
Flanders,  Friefeland,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany. 

DEFLUXION,  in  medicine,  the  falling  of  the 
humours  from  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior  part  of  the 
body. 

DE  FOE  (Daniel),  a  writer  famous  for  politics 
and  poetry,  was  bred  a  bofier  ;  which  profeffion  how- 
ever he  foon  forfook,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  enter- 
priling  authors  that  any  age  produced.  When  discon- 
tents ran  high  at  the  Revolution,  and  king  William 
was  obliged  to  difmifs  his  Dutch  guards,  De  Foe,  who 
had  true  notions  of  civil  liberty,  ridiculed  the  enemies 
of  government  in  his  well-known  poem,  called  The 
True-born  Englifljvian,  which  had  a  prodigious  fale. 
The  next  fatire  he  wrote  was  intitled,  Reformatio?:  of 
Manners  ;  aimed  at  fome  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
rendered  theinfelves  a  difgrace  to  their  country.  When 
the  ecclefiaftics  in  power  breathed  too  much  of  a  fpirit 
of  perfecution,  De  Foe  wrote  a  trad  called  The  Short- 
eft  Way  with  the  Dif  enters  ;  for  which  he  was  called  to 
account,  and  explained  himfelf  with  great firmnefs.  He 
was  afterwards  fentenced  to  the  pillory  for  attacking 
forr.e  public  meafares  ;  which  fo  little  intimidated  him, 
that,  in  defiance  of  their  ufage,  he  wrote  A Hymn  to  the 
Pillory.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  his  pub- 
lications ;  but  the  following  are  the  principal  :  The 
Eijlory  of  the  Plague  in  1665  ;  a  novel  intitled  The  Hi- 
fory  of  Colonel  Jack  ;  A  new  Voyage  round  the  World 
by  a  Company  cf  Merchants,  printed  for  Bettefvvortb, 
1725  ;  The  Hificry  of '  Rtxana  ,•  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  ; 
7 he  Hiftory  of  Moll  Flanders ;  a  book  intitled  Religious 
Court/hip,  which  has  undergone  upwards  of  20  edi- 
tions ;  and  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  RobinfonCrufoe, 
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Defoliation  an  almirabie  performance,  of  which  there  have  been 

' <■> '  editions  without  number,  but  concerning  which  there 

is  an  anecdote  that  does  the  author  of  it  no  credit  as 
to  the  better  part  of  a  writer's  character,  honefty. 
When  captain  Woods  Rogers  touched  at  the  ifland 
/  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South  Sea,  he  brought 
away  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scots  failor,  who  had 
been  left  afhore  there,  and  had  lived  on  that  defolate 
place  above  four  years.  When  Selkirk  came  back 
10  England,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  adventures, 
and  put  the  papers  into  the  hands  of  De  Foe,  to 
digeft  for  publication;  who  ungeneroufly  converted 
the  materials  into  the  Hiftory  of  Robinibn  Crufoe, 
and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  !  A  fraud  for 
which,  in  a  humane  view,  the  diftinguifhed  merit  of 
that  romance  can  never  atone.  Daniel  De  Foe  died  at 
Illington,  in  1 731.  All  his  productions  of  the  ro- 
mantic fpecies,  but  efpecially  the  two  laft  mentioned, 
are  much  in  vogue  amongft  country  readers;  and,  on 
account  of  their  moral  and  religious  tendency,  may 
xery  probably  in  fome  meafure  counteract  the  perni- 
cious effects  produced  by  the  too  general  circulation 
of  modern  novels,  thofe  occafional  vehicles  of  impiety 
and  infidelity. 

DEFOLIATION,  (from  de  sndfo/ium  a  leaf) ;  the 
fall  of  the  leaves.  A  term  oppofed  to  frond^fcentia,  the 
annual  renovation  of  the  leaves,  produced  by  the  un- 
folding of  the  buds  in  fpring.     See  Frondescentia. 

Molt  plants  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  fned  their 
leaves  every  year  :  this  happens  in  autumn,  and  is  ge- 
nerally announced  by  the  flowering  of  the  common 
meadow  faffron.  The  term  is  only  applied  to  trees 
and  fhrubs  ;  for  herbs  perifli  down  to  the  root  every 
year,  loling  item,  leaves,  and  all. 

All  plants  do  not  drop  their  leaves  at  the  fame  time. 
Among  large  trees,  theafh  and  walnut,  although  lateft 
in  unfolding,  are  fooneft  diveited  of  them  :  the  latter 
feldom  carries  its  leaves  above  five  months. 

On  the  oak  and  horn-beam,  the  leaves  die  and  wi- 
ther as  foon  as  the  colds  commence  ;  but  remain  at- 
tached to  the  branches  till  they  are  pnfhed  off  by  the 
new  ones,  which  unfold  themfelves  the  following 
fpring.  Thefe  trees  are  doubtlefs  a  kind  of  ever- 
greens :  the  leaves  are  probably  deftroyed  only  by 
cold ;  and  perhaps  would  continue  longer  on  the 
plant,  but  for  the  force  of  the  fpring-fap,  joined  to  the 
moilture. 

In  mild  and  dry  feafons,  thelilac,  privet,  yellow  jef- 
famine  of  the  woods,  and  maple  of  Crete,  preferve  their 
leaves  green  until  fpring,  and  do  not  drop  them  till  the 
new  leaves  are  beginning  to  appear.  The  fig-tree,  and 
many  other  trees  that  grow  between  the  tropics,  are 
of  this  particular  clafs  of  ever-greens.  The  trees  in 
Egypt,  fays  Doctor  Hafltlqui  ft,  caft  their  leaves  in  the 
latter  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  January, 
having  young  leaves  ready  before  all  the  old  ones  are 
fallen  off;  and  to  forward  this  operation  of  nature, 
few  of  the  trees  have  buds  :  the  fycamore  and  willow, 
indeed,  have  fome,  but  with  few  and  quite  loofe// ipula 
or  fcaks.  Nature  did  not  imagine  buds  fo  neceffary  in 
the  fouthern  as  in  the  northern  countries  ;  this  occa- 
fions  a  great  difference  between  them. 

Laftly,  fome  trees  and  fhrubs  preferve  their  leaves 


conAantly  through  the  whole  year  :  and  are  not  in  the  Defoliatkm 

leait  influenced  by  the  clemency  or  inclemency  of  fea-  " 

fons.  Such  are  the  firs,  juniper,  yew,  cedar,  cyprefs, 
and  many  other  trees,  hence  denominated  ever-greens. 
Thefe  preferve  their  old  leaves  a  long  time  alter  the 
formation  of  the  new,  and  do  not  drop  them  at 
any  determinate  time.  In  general,  the  leaves  of 
ever-greens  are  harder,  and  lefs  fucculent,  than  thofe 
which  are  renewed  annually.  The  trees  are  gene- 
rally natives  of  warm  climates  ;  as  the  alaternuks  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  ever  green  oak  of  Portugal  and 
Snabia. 

Some  herbaceous  perennials,  as  the  houfe-leeks  and 
navel-worts,  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  with  the  ever- 
green trees,  and  relift  the  feverities  of  winter  :  fome 
even  can  difpenfe  with  the  earth  for  fome  time  ;  being 
replete  with  juices,  which  the  leaves  imbibe  from  the 
humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which,  in  fuch  plants, 
are,  of  themfelves,  fuilicient  for  effecting  the  purpofes 
of  vegetation.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that,  unlefs  in  ex- 
ceffive  hot  weather,  gardeners  are  feldom  wont  to  wa- 
ter fat  fucculent  plants,  as  the  aloes,  which  rot  when 
they  are  moiftened,  if  the  fun  does  not  quickly  dry 
them  up. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  ever-green  fhrubs  and  trees, 
have  a  thin  compact  fkin  or  cover  over  their  furface  ; 
as  is  ealily  difcovered  by  macerating  them  in  water,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  parenchyma,  or  pulp,  from  the 
veffels  of  the  leaves;  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any 
of  thefe  ever-greens  till  a  thin  parchment-like  cover  is 
taken  off.  Thefe  trees  and  fhrubs  are  found  by  ex- 
periment to  perfpire  but  little,  when  compared  with 
others  which  filed  their  leaves;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  this  dole  covering,  as  alfo  to 
the  fmall  proportion  of  moifture  contained  in  their 
veffels,  that  they  retain  their  verdure,  and  continue 
through  the  winter  on  the  trees.  The  nutritive  juices 
of  thefe  plants  always  abound,  more  or  lefs,  with  an 
oily  quality,  which  fecures  them  from  being  injured 
by  fevere  frofls;  fo  that  many  of  thefe  ever-green  trees 
are  adapted  to  grow  in  the  coldelt  parts  of  the  habita- 
ble world. 

With  refpect  to  deciduous  trees,  the  falling  off  of 
the  leaves  feems  principally  to  depend  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmofphere,  which  likewife  ferves  to  haften 
or  retard  the  appearance  in  queftion.  An  ardent  fun 
contributes  to  haften  the  dropping  of  the  leaves. — 
Hence  in  hot  and  dry  fummers,  the  leaves  of  the  lime- 
tree  and  horfe-cbtfnut  turn  yellow  about  the  firit  of 
September  ;  whilft  in  other  years,  the  yellownefs  does 
not  appear  till  the  beginning  of  October.  Nothing, 
however,  contributes  more  to  haften  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  than  immoderate  cold  or  moift  weather  in  au- 
tumn ;  moderate  droughts,  on  the  other  hand,  ferve  to 
retard  it.  As  a  proof  of  this  poiition,  Mr.  Adanfon 
relates,  that  in  the  year  1759,  the  leaves  of  the  elm- 
tree,  which  gerierally  fall  off  about  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, continued  in  verdure  and  vigour  at  Paris, 
where  the  autumn  was  remarkably  dry,  till  the  10th 
of  the  following  month. 

The  following  table,  refpecting  the  mean  times  in 
which  different  trees  fned  their  leaves,  is  founded  upon 
obfervations, 
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Defoliation  Goofcberry-tree  and  bladder-" 

I!  fena, 

Deformity.  Walmit  and;  afll 

Almond-tree,  horfe-chefnut, 

and  lime-tree, 
Maple,  hazle-nur,  black-pop- 
lar, and  afpen-tree, 
Birch,  plane-tree,  mountain- 
ofier,  falfe-acacia,  pear,and 
apple-tree, 
Vine,  mulberry,  fig,  fumac, 

and  angelica-tree, 
Elm-tree  and  willow, 
Apricot  and  elder  trees, 
Mlhe  s  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  an  ever-green  tree 

£it.  Dia.  grafted  upon  a  deciduous,  determines  the  latter  to  re- 
tain its  leaves.  This  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  re- 
peated experiments  ;  particularly  by  grafting  the  lau- 
rel, or  cherry-bay,  an  evergreen,  on  the  common  cher- 
ry j  and  the  ilex  or  ever-green  oak,  on  the  oak. 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  calling  any  one 
out  oPhis  land,  or  with-holdingof  lands  and  tenements 
by  force  from  the  right  owner. 

Deforcement,  in  Scots  law,  the  oppoling  or  re- 
filling of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of 
their  office.     See  Law,  N°  clxxxvi.  15. 

DEFORMITY,  the  want  of  that  uniformity  ne- 
ceifary  to  conftitute  the  beauty  of  an  object.  See 
Beauty. 

Deformity  is  either  natural  or  moral.  Thefe  are 
both  referred  by  Mr  Hutchefon  to  an  internal  fenfe  ; 
and  our  perceptions  of  them,  as  he  fuppofes,  arifes  from 
an  original  arbitrary  ftructure  of  our  own  minds,  by 
which  certain  objects,  when  obferved,  are  rendered  the 
occafions  of  certain  fenfations  and  affections. 

That  many  objects  give  no  pkafure  to  our  fenfe  is 
obvious.  Many  are  certainly  void  of  beauty  ;  but  then, 
fays  this  author,  there  is  no  form  which  feems  necef- 
farily  difagreeable  of  itfelf,  when  we  dread  no  other 
evil  from  it,  and  compare  it  with  nothing  better  of  the 
kind.  Many  objects  are  naturally  difpleafing  and  dil- 
talteful  to  our  external  fenfes,  as  well  as  others  Dleafma; 
and  agreeable  ;  as  fmells,  taftes,  and  fome  leparate 
founds  :  b-U  with  regard  to  our  fenfe  of  beauty,  no 
competition  of  objects  which  give  not  nnpleafant  iimple 
ideas,  feems  poiuively  nnpleafant  or  painful  of  itfelf, 
had  we  never  obferved  any  thing  better  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Had  there  been  a  fpecies  of  the  form  which  we  now 
denominate  ugly  or  deformed,  and  had  we  never  feen  or 
expected  greater  beauty,  we  thould  have  received  no 
difgiift  from  it;  though  the  pleafu re  would  not  have 
been  to  great  in  this  form  as  in  thofe  we  now  admire. 
Our  fenfe  of  beauty  feems  defigned  to  give  us  pofnive 
pleafure  ;  but  not  pofitive  pain  or  difguit,  any  farther 
than  what  arifes  from  difappointment. 

There  are  indeed  many  faces  which  at  firft  view 
are  apt  to  raife  dill  ike.  But  this  is  generally  not  from 
any  pofitive  deformity;  bat  either  from  want  of  ex- 
pected beauty,  or  from  the  carrying  fome  natural  in- 
dications of  morally  bad  difpofitions,  which  we  all  ac- 
quire a  faculty  of  difcerning  in  countenances,  airs,  and 
geltnres.  That  this  is  not  occafioned  by  any  form  po- 
litively  difgufting,  appears  hence,  that  if,  upon  long 
acquaintance,  we  are  fare  of  finding  fweetnefs  of  tern-- 
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per,  humanity,    and  cheerfulnefs,   though  the  bodiy  Deformity, 

form  continues,  it  ihall  give  us  no  difguit.     There  are  ' « 

horrors  laifcd  by  fome  objects,  which  are  only  the  ef- 
fect of  fear  for  ourfelves,  or  compafiion  towards  others, 
when  either  reafon,  or  fome  fooliili  alfcciation  of ideas^ 
makes  us  apprehend  danger;  and  not  the  effect  of  any 
thing  in  the  form  itfelf.  For  we  find,  that  moft  of 
thofe  objects  which  excite  horror  at  firft,  when  ex- 
perience or  reafon  has  removed  the  fear,  may  become 
the  occafion  of  pleafure. 

The  cafual  conjunction  of  ideas  gives  us  difguit 
where  there  is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  form  itfelf! 
And  this,  in  effect,  is  the  caufe  of  molt  of  our  fanta- 
ftic  averlions  to  the  figures  of  divers  animals,  &c. 
Thus  ferpents  of  all  kinds,  and  many  infects,  really 
beautiful  enough,  are  beheld  with  averfion  by  many 
people,  who  have  got  fome  accidental  ideas  of  mil- 
chief  alfociated  to  them.  A  fimilar  reafoning  is  ap- 
plied to  our  perception  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity. 
Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue,  paffim. 

But  it  is  more  juft  to  difiinguilh  between  the  fenti- 
ments  of  delight  or  difguit,  excited  in  us  by  beautiful 
or  deformed  objects,  which  are  effects  of  fome  catifes, 
and  the  natural  and  real  qualities  of  the  perceived  ob- 
jects by  which  they  are  produced.     There  are  objects, 
fays  an  excellent  writer,  which  have  a  natural  aptitude 
topleafe  or  offend,  or  between  which  and  the  contem- 
plating mind  there  is  a  necelfary  congruity  or  incon- 
gruity ;   and  though  the  actual  perception  of  the  un- 
deritanding,  and  confequent  feeling  of  the  heart,  in 
contemplating  the  actions  and  affections  of  moral  agents, 
may  exift  in  very  different  degrees,  on  account  of  the 
incidental  Obstructions  anting  from  bodily  indifpofition, 
mental  prejudices  and   biaffes,  and  the  aflbciation  cf 
ideas ;  yet,  to  every  rational  mind  properly  difpofed, 
morally  good   actions    mult   for    ever  be    acceptable, 
and  can  never  of  thtmfelves  offend  ;  and  morally  evil 
actions  mult  forever  be  difagreeable,  and  can  never  of 
themfelves  pleafe.      What  is  right  in  actions  and  cha- 
racters is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and   gives  pleafure  ; 
what  is  wrong  is  deformed  and  odious,  and  excites  dif- 
guit :  right  and  pleafure,  wrong  and  pain,  are  as  diftinct 
as  caufe  and  effect.     It  is  no  lei's  abfuru  to  maintain,, 
that  the  perception  of  virtue  is  nothing  diftinct  from  the 
reception  of  the  pleafure  refulting  from  it,  than  to  infer, 
with  fome  mccaphyficians,  that  fiolidity,  extenlion,  ancl 
figure,  are  only  particular  modes  of  fenfation,  becaufe 
attended,  whenever  they  are  perceived,  with  fome  fen- 
fations of  light  or  touch.     Thus  dots  this  author  trow,, 
that  moral  beauty  and  deformity  are  real  qualities  of 
certain  actions ;  in  which  confifts  their  aptitude  topleafe 
or  difguit.     With  refpect   to  natural   beauty,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  uniformity  amidlt  variety  pleafes,  becaufe 
of  the  natures  of  variety  and  uniformity,  which  a;e 
fuch,  that  whenever  united,  they  ate  adapted  to  pleafe 
every  free  unbiafled  mind  that  difcerns  them.     He  ac- 
counts for  the  pleafure  they  afford,  without  referring 
them  to  an  arbitrary  internal  fenfe,  by  the  following 
circumstances  that  attend  them.     They  are  more  tsfily 
comprehended  by  the  mind  :  order  and  fymmetry  give 
things  their  liability  and  ftrength,  and  fubferviency  to 
any  valuable  purpofe  ;  regularity  and  order  evidence 
art  ancl  detign.     Diforder  and  confufion,  whence  de- 
formity arifes,  denote  only  the  negation  of  regularity 
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Deformity,  and  order;  or  any  arrangement  and  difpofition  of 
-  u  things,  which  are  not  according  10  a  law,  rule,  or 
plan,  arid  prove  not  defign.  Thcfe  are  not  politively 
tlifpleaung  ;  except  where  we  previouily  expected  or- 
der, or  where  impotence  or  want  of  fkill  appear,  and 
the  contriver  lias  either  failed  of  his  dclign  or  executed 
it  ill. 

In  the  Fugitive  Pieces,  is  preferved  an  excellent 
eiTky  on  Bodily  Deformity  by  the  late  William  Hay, 
Efq  ;  who  was  himfelf  what  he  defcribes,  and  who, 
while  he  rallies  his  own  figure  with  great  pleafantry, 
difcufles  the  general  fubject  in  a  manner  equally  in- 
itructive  and  agreeable.  He  conliders,  1.  The  natu- 
ral confequences  of  bodily  deformity;  2.  How  it  affects 
the  outward  circumftances  ;  and,  3.  What  turn  it 
gives  to  the  mind. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  the  human  frame,  being  warp- 
ed and  difproportioned,  is  leffened  in  ftrength  and  ac- 
tivity, and  rendered  lefs  fit  for  its  functions.  Scar- 
ron  had  invented  an  engine  to  take  off"  his  hat  ;  "  and 
I  wiih  (fays  our  author)  I  could  invent  one  to  buckle 
.my  lhoe,  or  to  take  up  a  thing  from  the  ground,  which 
1  can  fcarcc  do  without  kneeling,  for  I  can  bend  my 
body  no  farther  than  it  is  bent  by  nature.  For  this 
reafon,  when  ladies  drop  a  fan  or  glove,  I  am  not  the 
firft  to  take  it  up  ;  and  often  reftrain  my  inclination  to 
perform  thofe  little  fervices,  rather  than  expofe  my 
ipider-like  fhape.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conftrued 
as  pride,  if  I  do  not  always  rife,  from  my  feat  when  I 
ought :  for  if  it  is  low,  I  find  fome  trouble  in  it  ; 
and  my  centre  of  gravity  is  fo  ill  placed,  that  I  am 
often  like  to  fall  back.  Things  hanging  within  the 
reach  of  others  are  out  of  mine  ;  and  what  they  can 
execute  with  eafe,  I  want  ftrength  to  perform.  I 
am  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon  or  ftifled  in  a 
crowd,  where  my  back  is  a  convenient  lodgment  for 
the  elbow  of  any  tall  perfon  that  is  near.  I  can  fee 
nothing,  and  my  whole,  employment  is  to  guard  my 
perfon.  I  have  forborne  to  attend  his  Majefty  in  the 
houfe  of  peers  fince  I  was  like  to  be  fqueezed  to  death 
there  agiinft  the  wall.  I  would  willingly  come  thither 
when  his  majelly  commands,  but  he  is  too  gracious  to 
expect  impoflibilities.  Befides,  when  I  get  in,  I  can 
never  have  the  plcafure  of  feeing  on  the  throne  one  of 
the  bed  princes  who  ever  fat  on  it.  Thefe,  and  many 
others,  are  the  inconveniences  continually  attending  a 
figure  like  mine.  They  may  appear  grevious  to  per- 
fons  not  ufed  to  them,  but  they  grow  eafier  by  habit; 
and  though  they  may  a  little  diflurb,  they  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  deftroy  the  happinefs  of  life;  of  which,  at 
an  average,  I  have  enjoyed  as  great  a  fhare  as  moft 
men.  And  perhaps  one  proof  of  it  may  be  my  writing 
this  EfTay  ;  not  intended  as  a  complaint  againft  Provi- 
dence for  my  lot,  but  as  an  innocent  amnfement  to 
rayfelf  and  others." 

As  to  what  effect  deformity  may  have  on  the  health, 
it  appears  natural  ro  imagine,  that  as  the  inward  parts 
of  the  body  muft  in  fome  meafure  comply  with  the 
outward  mould,  fo  the  form  of  thelatter  being  irregu- 
lar, the  firft  cannot  be  fo  well  placed  and  difpofed  to 
perform  their  functions  ;  and  that  generally  deformed 
perfons  would  not  be  healthy  or  long-lived.  But  this 
is  a  queftion  beft  determined  by  facts  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
the  instances  are  too  few  or  unobferved,  to  draw  a  ge- 
neral couclulioii  from  them  :  and  health  is  more  than 


is  commonly  thought  in  a  man's  own  power,  and  the  Deformity. 

reward  of  temperance  more  than  the  effect  of  conftitu-  ' * ' 

tion  ;  which  makes  it  ftill  more  difficult  to  pafs  a  judge- 
ment. JECop  could  not  be  young  when  he  died  ;  and 
might  have  lived  longer,  if  he  had  not  been  murdered 
at  Delphi.  The  Prince  of  Orange  fcarce  paflcd  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  died 
about  the  age  of  67.  The  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh 
lived  to  78  ;  but  his  fon  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
died  about  15  years  after  him,  could  not  reach  near 
that  age.  It  is  faid  that  Mr  Pope's  father  was  de- 
formed, and  he  lived  to  75  ;  whereas  the  fon  died  in 
middle  age,  if  he  may  be  faid  to  die  whofe  works  are 
immortal.  '_'  My  (father  adds  our  author)  was  not 
deformed,  but  active,  and  my  mother  a  celebrated 
beauty  ;  and  1,  that  am  fo  unlike  them  have  lived  to 
a  greater  age,  and  daily  fee  my  acquaintance,  of  a 
ftronger  frame,  quitting  the  ftage  before  me." 

But  whether  deformity,  abftraftcdly  confidered,  be 
really  prejudicial  to  health,  in  its  confequences  it  ap- 
pears to  be  moil  commonly  an  advantage.  Deformed 
perfons  have  a  lefs  fhare  of  ftrength  than  others,  and 
therefore  fhould  naturally  be  more  careful  to  preferve 
it ;  and  as  temperance  is  the  great  preservative  of 
health,  it  may  incline  them  to  be  more  temperate. 
Another  great  prefervative  of  health  is  moderate  ex- 
crcife,  which  few  deformed  perfons  can  want  ftr-ength 
to  perform.  As  a  deformed  perfon  is  not  formed  for 
violent  exercife,  he  is  lefs  liable  to  fuch  diforders  as 
are  the  natural  confequence  of  it.  He  will  alfo  efcape 
many  accidents,  to  which  men  of  athletic  make,  and 
who  glory  in  their  ftrength,  are  always  expoftng  them- 
felvcs  to  make  trial  and  proof  of  it.  If  he  cannot  carry 
an  ox,  like  Milo,  he  will  not,  like  Milo,  be  hand- 
cuffed in  the  oak  by  attempting  to  rend  it.  He  will 
not  be  the  man  that  mall  ride  from  London  to  York 
in  a  day,  or  to  Windfor  in  an  hour,  for  a  wager  :  or 
that  fhall  be  perpetually  performing  furprifing  long 
journeys  in  a  furprifing  fhort  time,  for  no  earthly  bu- 
finefs  but  the  pleafure  of  relating  them.  Confcious  of 
his  own  weaknefs,  he  will  be  cautious  of  running  into 
places  or  occafions  of  danger.  Nature,  too,  warns 
deformed  perfons  to  be  careful  not  to  offer  fuch  affronts 
as  may  call  them  forth  into  the  field  of  falfe  honour, 
where  they  cannot  acquit  themfelves  well  for  want  of 
ftrength  and  agility  ;  and  they  are  fecurer  from  fuch 
affronts  themfelves,  fince  others  will  confider  the  little 
credit  they  will  gain,  by  compelling  them  to  appear  on 
that  fcene.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  deformity  is  a  protection  to  a  man's  health 
and  perfon;  which  (ftrange  as  it  may  appear)  are  bet- 
ter defended  by  feeblenefs  than  ftrength. 

2.  The  influence  of  bodily  deformity  on  a  man's 
fortune  may  next  be  confidered.  Among  the  lower 
clafs,  he  is  cut  off  from  many  profeffions  and  employ- 
ments. He  cannot  be  a  foldier,  he  is  under  ftandard  ; 
he  cannot  be  a  failor,  he  wants  activity  to  climb  the 
rigging  ;  he  cannot  be  a  chairman  or  porter,  he  wants 
ftrength  to  bear  the  burden.  In  higher  life,  he  is  all 
qualified  for  a  lawyer,  he  can  fcarce  be  feen  over  the 
bar;  for  a  divine,  he  may  drop  from  his  baflbek  out 
of  ffght  in  his  pulpit.  The  improvement  of  his  mind 
is  his  proper  province,  and  his  bufmefs  only  fuch  as 
depends  on  ingenuity.  If  he  cannot  be  a  dancing- 
mufter  to  adjuft  the  heels,  he  may  be  a  fchoolmafter  to 
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Deformity,  inftruct  the  head  :  he  cannot  be  a  graceful  actor  on 

v '  the  ftage  ;   but  he  may  produce  a  good  play  :  he  would 

appear  ill  as  a  herald  in  a  procellion  ;  but  may  pafs  as 
a  merchant  on  the  exchange  :  he  cannot  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  the  campaign  ;  but  he  may  advife  the  ope- 
rations of  it  ;  he  is  defigned  by  nature  rather  to  lleep 
onParnafTus,  than  to  defcend  on  the  plains  of  Eolis :  he 
cannot  be  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games ;  but  may 
be  the  Pindar  to  celebrate  them  :  he  can  acquire  no 
glory  by  the  fword  :  but  he  may  by  the  pen,  and  may 
grow  famous  by  only  relating  thofe  exploits  which  are 
beyond  his  power  to  imitate. 

lord  Bacon  (that  extenfive  and  penetrating  genius, 
who  pointed  out  every  part  of  nature  for  examination), 
in  his  Eil'ay  on  Deformity,  fays,  "  that  in  their  fupe- 
riors  it  quencheth  jealoufy  towards  them,  as  perfons 
that  they  think  they  may  at  pleafure  defpife  ;  and  it 
layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  afleep,  as  never 
believing  they  ihould  be  in  a  poilibility  of  advancement 
till  they  fee  them  in  poflefnon."  But  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  contempt  of  the  world,  which  it  requires 
no  mean  parts  to  conquer;  for  if  (as  has  been  faid)  a 
good  perfon  is  a  letter  of  recommendation,  deformity 
mull  be  an  obit  ruction  in  the  way  to  favour.  In  this 
refpect,  therefore,  deformed  perfons  fet  out  in  the 
world  to  a  difad vantage  ;  and  they  mult  firft  furmount 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  before  they  can  be  upon  a  par 
with  others,  and  mull  obtain  by  a  courfe  of  behavi- 
our that  regard  which  is  paid  to  beauty  at  firlr.  fight. 
When  this  point  is  once  gained,  the  tables  are  turned, 
and  then  the  game  goes  in  their  favour  :  for  others, 
fenfible  of  their  inj  tilt  ice  to  them,  no  fooner  find  them 
better  than  they  expected,  than  they  believe  them 
better  than  they  are  ;  whereas  in  the  beautiful  perfon 
they  fometimes  find  themfelves  impofed  upon,  and  are 
angry  that  they  have  worfliippcd  only  a  painted  idol. 
For  (again  take  lord  Bacon's  words)  "  neither  is  it 
al molt  fee n,  that  very  beautiful  perfons  are  otherwife 
of  great  virtue  ;  they  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of 
great  fpirit  ;  and  fludy  rather  behaviour  than  virtue. 
Whereas,  deformed  perfons,  if  they  be  of  fpirit,  will 
free  themfelves  from  fcorn,  which  mult  be  either  by 
virtue  or  malice  ;  and  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled 
if  they  fometimes  prove  excellent  perfons,  as  was  Age- 
filaus,  Zanger  the  fon  of  Soloman,  iEfop,  Gafca  pre- 
fident  of  Peru  ;  and  Socrates  may  likewife  go  amonglt 
xhem,  with  others."  Nay,  he  fays,  "  in  a  great  wit 
deformity  is  an  advantage  to  riling."  And  in  another 
part  of  his  works,  "  that  they  who  by  accident  have 
fome  inevitable  and  indelible  mark  on  their  perfons  or 
fortunes,  as  deformed  people,  baflards,  &c.  if  they 
want  not  virtue,  generally  prove  fortunate." 

Ofborn,  in  his  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  Oueen  Eliza- 
beth, informs  us,  that''  ihe  chofe  thegoodlieft  per- 
fons for  her  houfehold  fervants  :  but  in  her  counfel- 
lors  did  not  put  by  fufficiency,  though  accompanied 
with  a  crooked  perfon  ;  as  it  chanced  in  a  father  and 
a  fon  of  the  Cecils,  both  incomparable  for  prudence." 
It  is  well  known  the  Queen  would  make  the  father 


(Burleigh)  lit  in  her  prefence  ;  telling  him,  that  fiae  did  Deformity. 

not  ufe  him  for  his  legs,  but  his  head.     But  the  foil  w_v 

(afterwards  lord  treasurer  and  Earl  of  Salilbury)  was 
no:  fo  civilly  treated  by  the  populace;  and  is  an  in- 
fiance,  not  only  that  envy  purlucs  a  great  man,  but 
that  the  higheft  poll  cannot  redeem  a  deformed  one 
from  contempt :  it  attends  him  like  his  fhadow,  and 
like  that  too  is  ever  reminding  him  of  his  ill  ligure, 
which  is  often  objected  for  want  of  real  crimes.  °  For 
the  fame  writer  fays  of  the  fame  great  man,  "that  the 
misfortunes  accompanying  him  from  his  birth  did  not 
a  little  add  to  that  cloud  of  detraction  that  fell  upon 
all  that  he  faid  or  did  ;  a  mulct  in  nature,  like  an  optic 
ipectacle,  multiplying  much  in  the  light  of  the  people 
the  apparitions  of  ill."  Nor  was  this  contempt  buried 
with  him  :  it  trampled  on  his  allies,  and  infulted  his 
grave  ;  as  appears  by  an  epitaph,  which  Ofborn  cites, 
as  void  of  wit  as  it  is  full  of  fcurrility  ;  in  one  line  of 
which  there  is  an  epithet,  not  fo  elegant,  as  defcrip- 
tive  of  his  perfon,  viz,  <<  Little  Boflive  Robin,  that 
wras  fo  great." 

Such  contempt  in  general,  joined  with  the  ridicule 
of  the  vulgar,  is  another  certain  confequence  of  borsly 
deformity  ;  for  men  naturally  defpife  what  appears  lefs 
beautiful  or  ufeful,  and  their  pride  is  gratified  when 
they  fee  fuch  foils  to  their  own  perfuiis.  It  is  this 
fenfe  of  fuperiority  which  is  teftified  by  laughter  in  the 
lower  fort ;  while  their  belters,  who  know  how  little 
any  man  whatfoever  hath  tobcafi  of,  are  rtflrained  by, 
good  fenfe  and  good  breeding  from  fuch  an  infult. 
But  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  why  one  fpecies  of  deformity 
Ihould  be  more  ridiculous  than  another,  or  why  the 
mob  mould  be  more  merry  with  a  crooked  man,  than 
with  one  that  is  deaf,  lame,  fquinting,  or  purblind.  It 
is  a  back  in  alto  relievo  that  bears  all  the  ridicule  ;  tho' 
one  would  think  a  prominent  belly  a  more  reafonable 
object  of  it,  lince  the  laft  is  generally  the  effect  of  in- 
temperance and  of  a  man's  own  creation.  Socrates 
was  ugly,  but  not  contemned  ;  and  Philcpcemen  (a)  of  ' 
very  mean  appearance,  and  though  contemned  on  that 
account,  not  ridiculed:  for  Montaigne  fays,  "  111  fea- 
tures are  but  a  inperflcial  uglinefs,  and  of  little  cer- 
tainty in  the  opinion  of  men  ;  but  a  deformity  of 
limbs  is  more  uibftantial,  andflrikes  deeper  in."  As 
it  is  more  uncommon,  it  is  more  remarkable  ;  and  that 
perhaps  is  the  true  reafon  why  it  is  more  ridiculed  by 
the  vulgar. 

3.  The  laft  confideration  on  this  fubject  relates  to  • 
thofe  pafiions  and  affections  which  molt  naturally  re- 
fult  from  deformity.  Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  e  de- 
formed perfons  are  commonly  even  with  nature  ;  for 
as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  fo  do  they  by  nature, 
being  for  the  molt  part  (as  the  fcripture  faith)  void  cf 
natural  affection.'  But  (fays  Mr  Hay)  "  I  can  neither 
find  out  this  palTage  in  fcripture,  nor  the  reafon  of  it  ; 
nor  can  1  give  my  ailent  or  negative  to  a  proportion, 
till  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  it.  If  by 
natural  affection  is  here  meant  univcrfal  benevolence, 
and  deformity  necefTarily  implies  a  want  of  it,  a  de- 
formed perfon  muff  then  be  a  complete  monfter.    But 

however  • 


(a)   Coming  to  an  inn,  where  he  was  expected,  before  his  attendants,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  feeing  a  a 
nlain  perfon  of  very  mean  afpect,  ordered  him  to  alfifl  in  getting  things  ready  for  Philopcemen.     His    attends 
ants  finding  him  fo  employed,  he  told  them  that  he  was  then  paying  the  tribute  of- his  uglinefs.     Plutarch.  •_ 
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Deformity,  however  common  the  cafe  may  be,  my  own  fenfations' 
'  inform  me  that  it  is  not  nniverfally  true.  If  by  natu- 
ral affection  is  meant  a  panial  regard  for  individuals,  I 
believe  the  remark  is  judicious,  and  founded  in  hu- 
man nature.  Deformed  perfons  are  defpifed,  ridiculed, 
and  ill-treated  by  others ;  are  fcldom  favourites,  and 
commonly  mofc  neglected  by  parents,  guardians,  and 
relations;  and  therefore,  as  they  are  not  indebted  for 
much  fondnefs,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  repay  but  little. 
It  is  the  command  of  fcripture,  Not  to  Jit  our  affections 
on  things  below  ;  and  it  is  the  voice  of  reafon,  not  to 
overvalue  what  we  muft  foon  part  with  :  therefore,  to 
be  fo  fond  of  others  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  their  ab- 
fence,  or  tofurvive  them,  is  neither  a  religious  nor  mo- 
ral duty,  but- a  childiih  and  womaniih  weaknefs;  and 
I  mull  congratulate  deformed  perfons,  who,  by  ex- 
ample, are  early  taught  another  leiTon.  And  1  will 
now  lay  open  my  own  heart  to  the  reader,  that  he  may 
judge  if  Lord  Bacon's  pofition  is  verified  in  me. 

<-'  I  hope  it  proceeds  not  from  a  malignity  of  heart; 
but  I  never  am  much  affected  with  the  common  ac- 
cidents of  life,  whether  they  befall  myfelf  or  others. 
I  am  little  moved  when  I  hear  of  death,  lofs,  or  mif- 
fortune  ;   I  think  the  cafe  is  common, 

{Jtiiius.,   Isf  e  medio  Jsrtun^e  duclus  accrvo  .-) 
Juv.  Sat.  xiii. 

And  as  it  is  always  likely  to  happen,  I  am  not  fur- 
prifed  when  it  does.  If  1  fee  a  peribn  cry  or  beat  his 
breaft  on  any  fuch  occafion,  I  cannot  bear  him  com- 
pany ;  but  am  not  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  his  folly. 
I  read  of  battles  and  fields  covered  with  flain ;  of  cities 
defhroyed  by  fword,  famine,  peftilence,  and  earthquake ; 
I  do  not  fhed  a  tear:  I  fuppofe  it  is,  becaufe  they  are 
the  ufual  florms,  to  which  the  human  fpecies  are  ex- 
pofed,  proceeding  from  the  juft  judgments  of  God,  or 
the  miftakenand  falfe  principles  of  rulers.  I  read  of 
perfecutions,  tortures,  murders,  mailacres :  my  com- 
panion for  the  fufferers  is  great,  but  my  tears  are 
Hopped  by  refentment  and  indignation  againfl  the  con- 
trivers and  perpetrators  of  fuch  horrid    actions.     But 

i  there  are  many  things  that  bring  tears  into  my  eyes 
whether  I  will  or  no  ;  and  when  I  reflect,  I  am  often 
at  a  lofs  iu  fearching  out  the  fecret  iburce  from  whence 
they  flow.  What  makes  me  weep  (for  weep  I  do) 
when  I  read  of  virtue  or  innocence  in  diftrefs  ;  of  a 
good  manhelplefs  and  forfaken,  unmoved  by  the  great- 
eft  infults  and  cruelties,  or  couragioufly  fupporting 
himfelf  againfl  oppreffion  in  the  article  of  death?  I 
fuppofe  it  is,  to  lee  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  fo  ill 
rewarded  in  this  life.  May  I  judge  by  myfelf,  I 
ihould  imagine  that  few  fmcere  Chriitians  could  read 
the  fufferings  oftheir  Saviour,  or  Englishmen  thofeof  a 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  or  Latimer,  without  tears  ;  the  firft 
dying  to  eftabliih  his  religion,  the  laft  to  refcue  it  from 
corruption.  When  1  read  of  Rcgulus  returning  to  tor- 
ment, and  Johncf  France  to  imprifonment,  againfl  the 
perfuafion  of  friends,  tokeepfaith  with  their  enemies, 
I  weep  to  think  there  is  fcarce  another  inftanceof  fuch 
exalted  virtue.     7  hofe  who  often  hear  me  read,  know 

-that  my  voice  changes,  and  my  eyes  are  full,  when  I 
meet  with  a  generous  and  heroic  faying,  action,  or  cha- 
racter, efpecially  of  perfons  whofe  example  orcommand 
may  influence  mankind.  I  weep  when  I  hear  a  Titus 
fay,  that  he  had  loft  the  day  in  which  he  did  no  good  ; 
when   Adrian  tells  his  enemy,  that  he  had  efcaped  by 


his  being  emperor  5  or  Louis  XII.  that  he  is  not  to  Defciir.i;T 
rcvengethe  affront  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Thcfe  are 
the  firft  inftancesthat  happen  to  occur  to  me  :  I  might 
recollect  many,  too  many  to  infert  in  his  eflay ;  yet 
all  are  but  a  few,  compared  to  initanccs  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  :  perhaps  I  am  concerned  that  they  are  fo 
rare  ;  perhaps  too  I  inwardly  grieve  that  I  am  not  in 
a  fituation  to  do  the  like.  I  am  entertained,  but  not 
moved,  when  I  read  Voltaire's  Hiftcry  of  Charles  XII. : 
but  I  melt  into  tears  on  reading  Hanway's  character 
of  his  antagonift  Peter  the  Great.  The  firft  is  a  fiory 
of  a  madman  ;  the  other  of  a  father,  friend,  and  bene- 
factor of  his  people;  wbofe  character  (as  the  author' 
obfervesin  the  concluiion  of  it)  will  command  the  ad- 
miration of  all  fucceeding  generations  ;  and  I  fuppofe 
I  lament,  that  God  is  pleated  to  advance  to  royalty  fo 
few  fuch  inftruments  of  good  to  mankind. 

Again  :  «  I  am  uneaiy  when  1  fee  a  dog,  a  horfe, 
or  any  other  animal  ill  treated  :  for  I  conlider  them 
as  endued  with  quick  fenle,  and  no  contemptible 
fhare  of  reafon  ;  and  that  God  gave  man  dominion 
over  them,  not  to  play  the  tyrant,  but  to  be  a  good 
prince,  and  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjects. 
But  I  am  much  more  uneaiy  at  any  cruelty  to  my 
own  fpecies  ;  and  heartily  with  Procrnhes  difcipli- 
ned  in  his  own  bed,  and  Phalaris  in  his  bull.  A 
man  bruifed  all  over  in  a  boxing  match,  or  cut  to 
pieces  in  fighting  a  prize,  is  a  Ihocking  ipectaele  ;  and 
I  think  1  could  with  lets  horror  fee  a  thoufand  fall  in 
battle,  than  human  nature  thus  depreciated  and  difgra- 
ced.  Voilence,  when  exerted  in  wantonnefs  or  paf- 
iion,  is  brutality  :  and  can  be  termed  bravery  only 
when  it  is  functioned  by  juftice  and  neceffity. 

"  I  have  been  in  a  fituation  to  fee  not  a  little  of  the 
pomp  and  vanity,  as  well  as  of  the  neceffity  and  mifery, 
of  mankind  :  but  the  laft  only  affect  me  ;  and  if,  as  a 
magiftrate,  I  am  ever  guilty  of  partiality,  it  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  poor.  When  I  am  at  church  among  my 
poor  but  honeft  neighbours  in  the  country  ;  and  fee 
them  ferious  in  performing  the  ceremonies  prefcrihed ; 
tears  fometimes  Ileal  down  my  cheek,  on  reflecting, 
that  they  are  doing  and  hearing  many  things  they  do 
not  underftand,  while  thofe  who  underfland  them 
better  neglect  them  :  that  they,  who  labour  and  live 
hard,  are  more  thankful  to  heaven  than  thofe  who  fare 
luxurioufiy  on  the  fruits  oftheir  labour;  and  are  keep- 
ing and  repeating  the  fourth  commandment  at  the  verv 
inftant  the  others  are  breaking  it. 

i(  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  fenfations  I  feel  ;  which  I 
have  freely  and  fairly  difclofed,  that  the  reader  may 
judge,  how  far  I  am  an  inftance  of  a  deformed  perfon 
wanting  natural  affection.  And  I  am  a  good  fubject  of 
fpeculation  ;  becaufe  all  in  me  is  nature ;  for  to  own  the 
truth,  I  have  taken  but  little  pains  (though  I  ought  to 
have  taken  a  great  deal),  to  correct  my  natural  defects. 

"  Lord  Bacon's  next  pofition  is,  *  That  deformed 
perfons  are  extremely  bold  :  firft  in  their  own  defence, 
as  being  expofed  to  fcorn  ;  but  inprocefs  of  time  by  a 
general  habit.'  This,  probably,  is  fo  among  the  infe- 
rior fort,  who  are  in  the  way  of  continual  infults  j  for' 
a  return  of  abufe  is  a  natural  weapon  of  felf-defence, 
ar.d  in  fome  meafure  juftified  by  the  law  of  retaliation  : 
To  upbraid  a  man  with  a  peribnal  defect,  which  he 
cannct  help,  is  alfo  an  immcral  act  ;  and  lie  who  does 
ir,  has  reafon  to  expect  no  better  quarter  than  to  hear 
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Deformity,  of  fauJts,  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  not  to  commit. 
But  I  find  this  obfervation  far  from  being  verified  ill 
myfelf  :  an.  unbecoming  bafhfulnefs  has  been  the  con- 
ference of  my  ill  figure,  and  of  the  worfe  manage- 
ment of  me  in  my  childhood.  I  am  always  uneaiy, 
when  any  one  looks  ftedfaftly  on  fo  bad  a  picture  ;  and 
cannot  look  with  a  proper  confidence  in  the  face  of 
another.  I  have  ever  reproached  myfelf  with  this 
weaknefs,  but  am  not  able  to  correct  it.  And  it  may 
be  a  difadvantage  to  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  he 
converfes  with  ;  for  though  true  modefty  is  amiable, 
the  falfe  is  liable  to  mifconftruction  :  and  when  a  man 
is  out  of  countenance  for  no  reafon,  it  may  "be  imagi- 
ned, that  he  has  fome  bad  reafon  for  being  fo.  In 
point  of  affurance,  I  am  indeed  a  perfect  riddle  to  my- 
felf; fori,  who  feel  a  reluctance  in  eroding  a  draw- 
ing room,  or  in  opening  my  mouth  in  private  com- 
pany before  perfons  with  whom  I  am  not  well  acquaint- 
ed, find  little  in  delivering  my  fentiments  in  public, 
and  expoling  my  difcourfe,  often  as  trifling  as  my  per- 
fon,  to  the  ears  of  a  thoufand.  From  what  caufe  this 
proceeds,  I  know  not :  it  may  be  partly  from  hopes  of 
wiping  off  any  ill  impreffions  from  my  perfon  by  my 
difconrfe,  partly  from  a  fenfe  of  doing  my  duty,  and 
partly  from  a  fecurity  in  public  afTemblies  from  any 
grofs  perfonal  reflections. 

"  Lord  Bacon  compares  the  cafe  of  deformed  per- 
fons to  that  of  eunuchs  ;  '  in  whom  kings  were  wont 
to  put  great  trail  as  good  fpies  and  whifperers ;  for 
they  that  are  envious  towards  all,  are  more  obnoxious 
and  officious  towards  one.'  But  with  fubmiffion  to 
fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature,  I  own  I  can  difcover 
no  uncommon  qualification  in  them  for  fpies  ;  and 
very  few  motives  to  envy  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Spies, 
fubmit  to  that  bafe  and  ungenerous  office,  either  for 
the  fake  of  intereft  or  power  :  if  for  intereft,  it  is  to 
gratify  their  covetoufnefs  :  if  for  power,  their  ambi- 
tion or  revenge,  wmich  paffions  are  not  confined  to 
the  eunuch  or  deformed,  but  indifcriminately  feize  all 
dalles  of  men.  Envy  too  may  prompt  a  man  to  mean 
actions,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  perfon  envied  to 
his  own  level ;  but  if  it  is  on  account  of  fuperiority  of 
fortune,  it  will  operate  alike  on  men  of  all  fhapes. 
Eunuchs  have  but  one  peculiar  motive  to  envy  :  but 
that  (as  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  it)  makes  them  envious 
towards  all ;  becanfe  it  is  for  a  pleafure  which  all  but 
themfelves  may  enjoy.  Deformed  perfons  are  de- 
prived only  of  beauty  and  ftrength,  and  therefore 
thofe  alone  are  to  be  deemed  the  extraordinary  mo- 
tives to  their  envy  ;  for  they  can  no  more  be  beautiful 
or  ftrong  than  eunuchs  be  fuccefsful  lovers.  As  to 
myfelf,  whatever  fparks  of  envy  might  be  in  my  con- 
futation, they  are  now  entirely  extinguilhed;  for,  by 
frequent  and  ferions  reflection,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced of  the  fmall  value  of  moft  things  which  men 
value  the  moft. 

"  There   is  another  paffion  to  which  deformed  per- 
Vol.  V. 


fonsfcem  to  be  more  expofed  than  to  envy;  which  h  Dei"  rr.  :-;--. 

jealoufy  :  for  being  confeicus  that  they  .are- lefsamia- * — ' 

ble  than  ethers,  they  may  naturally  ftifpecl  t]  at  they 
are  lefs  beloved,  i  have  the  hapjinefs  to  fpeak  thij 
from  conjecture,  and  not  from  experience  ;  fcr  it  was 
my  lot,  many  years  ago,  to  marry  a  young  laoy,  very 
piouily  educated,  and  of  a  very  difliiiguilhed  family, 
and  whole  virtues  are  an  honour  to  her  family  and  her 
fex:  fo  that  I  had  never  any  trial  of  my  temper,  and 
can  only  guefs  at  it  by  emotions  1  have  felt  in  my  young- 
er  days  ;  when  ladies  have  been  more  liberal  of  their 
fmiles  to  thofe  whom  I  thought  in  every  refpeat,  but 
perfon,  my  inferiors." 

The  moft  ufeful  inference  from  all  this  to  a  deform- 
ed perfon  is,  to  be  upon  his  guard  againit  thofe  frail- 
ties to  which  he  is  more  particularly  expofed  ;  and  to 
be  careful,  that  the  outward  frame  do  not  diftort  the 
foul.  Orandnm  eji  (fays  Juvenal),  ut.fit  mens  fana  in 
corpore  fano  ;  "  Let  us  pray  for  a  found  mind  in  a  heal- 
thy body;"  and  every  deformed  perfon  .mould  add  thii 
petition,  id  fit  metis  rettdin  corpore  curvo,  for  "  an  up- 
right mind  in  a  crooked  one."  And  let  him  frequently 
apply  to  himfelf  this  article  of  felf-examination,  Lcnhr 
et  melior  fis,  accedznte  feneffa  ?  As  age  approaches,  do 
your  temper  and  morals  improve  ?"  It  is  a  duty  pecu- 
liarly incumbent:  for  if  beauty  adds  grace  to  virtue 
itfelf,  vice  mult  be  doubly  hideous  in  deformity. 

Ridicule  and  contempt  are  a  certain  confequence  of 
deformity;  and  therefore  what  a  perfon  cannot  avoid, 
he  fhould  learn  not  to  regard.  He  fhould  bear  it  like 
a  man ;  forgive  it  as  a  Chriftian  ;  and  confider  it  as  a 
philofopher.  And  his  triumph  will  be  complete,  if  he 
can  exceed  others  in  pleafantry  on  himfelf.  Wit  will 
give  over  when  it  fees  itfelf  outdone;  and  fo  will  ma- 
lice when  it  finds  it  has  no  effect  :  And  if  a  man's  be- 
haviour afford  no  caufe  of  contempt,  it  will  fall  upon 
thofe  who  condemn  him  without  caufe. 

Inftead  of  repining,  therefore,  a  deformed  perfon 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  giving  him 
fuch  a  guard  to  his  virtue  and  repofe.  Thoufands  are 
daily  ruined  by  a  handfome  perfon;  for  beauty  is  a 
rlower  that  every  one  wants  to  gather  in  its  bloom, 
and  fpares  no  pains  or  ftratagem  to  reach  it.  All  the 
poetical  ftories  concerning  it  have  their  moral.  A 
Helen  occafions  war  and  confuiion  :  the  Hyacinths 
and  Ganymedes  are  feized  on  for  Catamites  ;  the  En- 
dymions  and  Adonifes  for  gallants  ;  Narcilfus  can  ad- 
mire nobody  but  himfelf,  and  grows  old  before  he  is 
.cured  of  that  paffion.  Who  is  a  ftranger  to  the  ftory 
of  Lucretia  killing  herfelf  for  her  violated  cha/tity, 
or  of  Virginia  killed  by  her  father  to  preferve  it  ?  In 
thofe  circumftances,  fays  Juvenal,  fhe  might  wilh  to 
change  perfons  with  Rutila;  the  only  lady  we  know 
among  the  ancients  celebrated  for  a  hump-back.  The 
handfomefi  men  are  chofen  fcr  eunuchs  and  gallants ; 
and  when  they  are  carched  in  exercifing  the  laft  func- 
tion, both    (a")  Horace  and  Juvenal  inform  you  of  the 

4  X  penalties 


(a)  Hie  fe  prsecipitein  tecto  dedit;  ille  flagellis 
Ad  mortem  casfus  :  fugiens  hie  decidit  acrem 
Praedonum  in  turbam  :  dedit  hie  pro  corpore  nummos : 
rlunc  perminxerunt  caloncs :  quiuetiam  Iliad 


Accidit,  ut  caidum  teftes  caudamque  falacem 


Demeteret  fcrrum- 


■Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  r. 


.-Quofaam  mcechos  et  mugilis  intrat.         Jut .  iB, 
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Deformity,  penalties  and  indignities  they  undergo.     Silius   (b) 

■> '  was  converted  by  die  iufatiable  MelTalina  into  a  hui- 

band  ;  and  Sporus,  by  the  monSter  Nero,  into  a  wife. 
The  laft  mentioned  poet  Shows,  that  praying  for  beau- 
ty is  praying  for  a  curfe ;  and  (c)  Perllus  refufes  to 
join  in  fuch  a  prayer  :  And  has  not  the  deformed  per- 
fon reafon  to  thank  his  Stars,  which  have  placed  him 
more  out  of  danger  than  even  virtue  could  ?  for  that 
could  not  guard  a  jofeph,  an  (d)  Hippolytus,  a  Bel- 
lerophon,  and  others,  againft  trie  revenge  of  flighted 
love. 

Another  great  advantage  cf  deformity  is,  that  it 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  A  man  that 
cannot  fhine  in  his  perfon,  will  have  reconrfe  to  his 
understanding;  and  attempt  to  adorn  that  part  of  him, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  ornament.  When  his  ambi- 
tion prompts  him  to  begin,  with  Cowley,  to  aSk  himfelf 
this  question, 

What  Shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own? 

on  looking  about  him,  he  will  find  many  avenues  to 
the  temple  of  fame  barred  againlt  him  ;  but  fome  are 
itill  open  through  that  of  virtue  ;  and  rhofc,  if  he  has 
a  right  ambition,  he  will  mo  ft  probably  attempt  to 
pafs.  The  more  a  man  is  inactive  in  his  perfon,  the 
more  his  mind  will  be  at  work ;  and  the  time  which 
others  fpend  in  action,  he  will  pafs  in  ftudy  and  con- 
templation :  by  thefe  he  may  acquire  wifdom  ;  and  by 
wifdom,  fame.  The  name  of  Socrates  is  as  much 
founded  as  thofe  of  Alexander  and  Csefar;  and  is  re- 
corded in  much  fairer  characters.  He  gained  renown 
by  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  they  by  tyranny  and  op- 
preflion :  he  by  instructing,  they  by  destroying,  man- 
kind :  and  happy  it  is,  that  their  evil  deeds  were  con- 
lined  to  their  lives;  while  he  continues  to  instruct  us 
to  this  day.  A  deformed  perfon  will  naturally  con- 
sider where  his  Strength  and  his  foible  lie  :  and  as  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  laft,  he  will  eafily  find  out 
the  firft;  and  muft  know,  that  (if  it  is  any  where)  it  is 
not,  like  Samfon's,  in  the  hair ;  but  muft  be  in  the 
lining  of  the  head.  He  will  fay  to  himfelf,  "  I  am 
weak  in  perfon :  unable  to  ferve  my  country  in  the 
field,  I  can  acquire  no  military  glory  ;  but  I  may, 
like  Socrates,  acquire  reputation  by  wifdom  and  pro- 
bity ;  let  me  therefore  be  wife  and  honed.  My  figure 
is  very  bad;  and  I  fhould  appear  but  ill  as  an  orator 
either  in  the  palpit  or  at  the  bar :  let  me  therefore  pafs 
my  time  in  my  ftudy,  either  in  reading  what  may  im- 
prove myfelf,  or  in  writing  what  may  entertain  or  in- 
struct others.  I  have  not  the  Strength  of  Hercules,  nor 
can  I  rid  the  world  of  fo  many  monSters  ;  but  perhaps 
I  may  get  rid  of  fome  that  infeSt  myfelf.  If  I  cannot 
draw  out  Cacus  from  his  den,  I  may  pluck  the  villain 
from  my  own  breaft.  I  cannot  cleanfe  the  Stable  of 
Augeas :  but  I  may  cleanfe  my  own  heart  from  filth 
and  impurity  ;  I  may  demolish   the  hydra  of   vices 
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within  me:    and  Should  be    careful  too,    that  while  Deformity 
1  lop  off  one,  I  do  not   fufFer  more  to  grow  up  in         | 
its  Stead.  Let  me  beferviceable  in  any  way  that  1  can:  Degrada- 
and  if  I  am  io,   it  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  owing      tion- 
to  my  deformity;  which  at  lead  Should  be  a  restraint  V  ""^ 
on  my  conduct,  kit  my  conduct  make  me  more  de- 
formed." 

Few  perfons  have  a  houfe  entirely  to  their  mind ; 
or  the  apartments  in  it  Jifpofed  as  they  could  wifh. 
And  there  is  no  deformed  perfon,  who  does  not  wiSh 
that  his  Soul  had  a  better  habitation  ;  which  is  fome- 
times  not  lodged  according  to  its  quality.  Lord 
Clarendon  fays  of  Sir  Charles  CavendiSh  (brother  to 
the  marquis  of  Newcaftle),  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
nobkft  and  largeft  mind,  though  of  the  leait  and  moil 
inconvenient  body  that  lived.  And  every  body  knows, 
that  the  late  prince  of  Orange  had  many  amiable  qua- 
lities. Therefore,  injustice  to  fuch  perfons,  we  muft 
fuppofe  that  they  did  not  repine  that  their  tenements 
were  not  in  a  more  regular  Style  of  architecture.  And 
let  every  deformed  perfon  comfort  himfelf  with  re- 
flecting, that  though  his  foul  hath  not  the  moft  conve- 
nient and  beautiful  apartment,  yet  that  it  is  habitable; 
that  the  accommodation  will  ferve  as  an  inn  upon  the 
road  ;  that  he  isbut  tenant  for  life,  or  (more  properly) 
at  will  ;  and  that,  while  he  remains  in  it,  he  is  in  a 
State  to  be  envied  by  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind. 

DEFOSSION,  (Defossio),  the  punifhment  of  bu- 
rying alive,  inflicted  among  the  Romans  on  veftal  vir- 
gins guilty  of  incontinency.  It  is  alfo  a  custom  among 
the  Hungarians  to  inflict  this  punishment  on  women 
convicted  of  adultery.  Heretics  were  alfo  punifhed  in 
this  manner.     See  Buriing- Alive. 

DEGENERATION,  or  Degenerating,  in  ge- 
neral, denotes  the  growing  worfe,  or  loSing  fome  va- 
luable qualities  whereof  a  thing  was  formerly  poifeSred. 
Some  naturalists  have  been  of  opinion,  that  things  are 
capable  of  degenerating  into  quite  a  distinct  fpecies  ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  chimera.  All  that  happens  in  the 
degeneration  of  a  plant,  for  inftanee,  is  the  lofing  its 
ufual  beauty,  colour,  fmell,  &c.  a  circumstance  entirely 
owing  to  its  being  planted  in  an  improper  foil,  climate; 
&c. 

DEGLUTITION,  the  action  of  fwallowing.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  104. 

DEGRADATION,  in  English  law-books  called  de- 
gradation and  dcpofitiotif  the  acf  of  depriving  or  Strip- 
ping a  perfon  for  verof  a  dignity  or  degree  of  ho- 
nour,  and  taking  away  the  title,  badge,  and  privileges 
thereof. 

The  degradations  of  a  peer,  a  prieft,  a  knight,  a 
gentleman,  an  officer,  &g.  are  performed  with  divers 
ceremonies.  That  which  anciently  obtained  in  degra- 
ding a  perfon  from  his  nobility  is  very  curious.  It 
was  practifed  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.    upon  Captain 
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£B) Optimus  hie  et  formofiSTimus  idem 

Gentis  Patricias  rapitur  mifar  extinguendus 

Meifalinae  oculis. Juv.  Sat.  x. 

(c)  Hunc  optent  generum  Rex  et  Regina  :  puellae 
Hunc  rapiant  :  quicquid  calcaverit  hie,  rofa  fiat : 
Aft  ego  numci  non  mando  vota  ;  negato 


Jupiter  hasc  illi- 


(D). 


-Quid  profnit  olim 


Per/.  Sat.  ii. 


Hippolyto  grave  propofitum  ?  Quid  Bdlerophonti 
Erubuit  nempe  base,  feu  faftidita  repulfa  : 
Nee  Sthenobcea  minus  quam  Creifa  excanduit,  et  fe 
Coneuifere  ambas ■ — —Juv.  Sat.  x. 
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Degrada-  Fangel,  who  had  in  a  cowardly  manner  given  up  Fon- 
ti°P«  tarabia,  whereof  he  was  governor.  On  this  occafion, 
v  '  20  or  30  cavaliers,  without  blemilh  or  reproach,  were 
alfembled  ;  before  whom  the  gentleman  was  accufed 
of  treafon  and  breach  of  faith  by  a  king  at  arms.  Two 
fcaffolds  were  erected  ;  the  one  for  the  judges,  he- 
ralds, and  purfuivants  ;  and  the  other  for  the  guilty 
cavalier,  who  was  armed  at  all  points,  and  his  ihield 
placed  on  a  ftake  before  him,  reverfed  with  the  point 
upwards.  On  one  fide  affifted  12  priefts  in  furplices, 
who  fung  the  vigils  of  the  dead.  At  the  clofc  of 
pfalm  they  made  a  paufe,  during  which  the  officers  of 
arms  ftripped  the  condemned  of  fome  piece  of  his  ar- 
mour, beginning  with  the  helmet,  and  proceeding 
thus  till  he  was  quite  difarmed  ;  which  done,  they 
broke  his  ihield  in  three  pieces  with  a  hammer.  Then 
the  king  at  arms  emptied  a  bafon  of  hot  water  on  the 
criminal's  head  j  and  the  judges,  putting  on  mourning 
habits,  went  to  the  church.  This  done,  the  degraded 
was  drawn  from  off  the  fcaffold  with  a  rope  tied  under 
his  arm-pits,  laid  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with  mortu- 
ary clothes  ;  the  prieft  finging  fome  of  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  ;  and  then  he  was  delivered  to  the  civil  judge 
and  the  executioner  of  juftice. 

For  a  more  domeftic  inftance  :  Sir  Andrew  Harcla, 
earl  of  Carlifle,  being  attainted  and  convicted  of  trea- 
fon, 18  Edw.  II.  coram  rege  ;  after  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced en  him,  his  fword  was  broken  over  his  head, 
and  his  fpurs  hewn  off  his  heels  ;  Sir  Anthony  Lucy 
the  judge  faying  to  him,  "  Andrew,  now  thou  art  no 
knight,  but  a  knave."  By  ftat.  13  Car.  II.  William 
Lord  Monfon,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  and  others,  were 
degraded  from  all  titles  of  honour,  dignities,  and  pre- 
eminences, and  prohibited  to  bear  or  ufe  the  title  of 
lord,  knight,  efquire,  or  gentleman,  or  any  coat  of 
arms,  for  ever  afterwards.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  king  may  degrade  a  peer  ;  but  it  appears  from 
later  authorities,  that  he  cannot  be  degraded  but  by 
act  of  parliament. 

As  to  eeclefiaftics,  we  have  an  inftance  of  degrada- 
tion before  condemnation  to  death,  in  the  eight  cen- 
tury, at  Conftantinople.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the 
patriarch  Conitantine,  whom  Conftantine  Copronymus 
caufed  to  be  executed.  He  was  made  to  afcend  the 
ambo  ;  and  the  patriarch  Nicetas  fent  fome  of  his  bi- 
fhops to  (trip  him  of  the  pallium,  and  anathematized 
him  :  then  they  made  him  go  out  of  the  church  back- 
wards. 

But  we  have  a  much  later  inftance  in  Englifh  hifto- 
ry  :  When  Cranmer,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  was 
degraded  by  order  of  queen  Mary,  they  drefied  him 
in  epifepal  robes,  made  only  of  canvas,  put  the  mitre 
on  his  head,  and  the  paftoral  ftaff  in  his  hand  ;  and  in 
this  attire  mowed  him  to  the  people.  Which  done, 
they  ftripped  him  again  piece  by  piece.  At  prefent 
they  do  not  ftand  fo  much  on  the  ceremony  of  degra- 
dation in  order  to  the  putting  a  prieft  to  death  :  by 
reafon  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  that  it  would  oc- 
caiion.  Pope  Boniface  pronounced  that  fix  bifhops 
Were  required  to  degrade  a  prieft  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  aflembling  fo  many  bifhops  rendered  the  pnnifhment 
frequently  impracticable.  In  England,  aprieft,  after  ha- 
ving beea  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  if  he  cannot  purge 
himfelf  of  the  crime  laid  at  his  door,  his  gown  and 
other  robes  a.re  ftripped  over  his  ears  by  the  common 
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It  is  decided,  however,  that  degradation  docs  not 
efface  the  prieftly  character.  Degradation  only  feems 
to  differ  from  depefnion  in  a  few  ignominious  ceremo- 
nies which  cuftom  has  added  thereto.  Accordingly, 
in  the  bufmefs  of  Arnold" archbiihop  of  Rheims,  feu- 
tenced  in  the  council  of  Orleans  in  991,  it  was  deli- 
berated what  form  they  mould  follow  in  the  depofition  ; 
whether  that  of  the  canons,  that  is,  fimple  depofition ; 
or  that  of  cuftom,  viz.  degradation.  And  it  was  declared, 
that  he  fhould  furrender  the  ring,  paftoral  .ftaff,  and 
pallium  ;  but  that  his  robes  fhould  not  be  torn  off.  In 
effect,  the  canons  prefcribe  no  more  than  a  mere  read- 
ing of  the  fentence.  It  is  the  reft,  therefore,  added 
thereto  by  cuftom,  viz.  the  ftripping  off  the  ornaments 
and  the  tearing  the  pontifical  veftments,  that  properly 
conftitutes  degradation. 

Degradation,  in  painting,  exprefLes  thelefTening 
the  appearance  of  diftant  objects  in  a  laudfeape,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  at 
that  diftance  from  them. 

DEGREE,  in  geometry,  a  divifion  of  a  circle,  in- 
cluding a  three  hundred  andiixtieth  part  of  its  circum- 
ference. 

Degree  of  Latitude,     See  Latitude. 

Degree  of  Longitude.     See  Longitude. 

A  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the  furfaceof  the  globe 
is  varioufly  determined  by  various  obfervers.  Mr  Pi- 
cart  meafured  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  49  °  21',  and 
found  it  equal  to  57060  French  toifes.  But  the  French 
mathematicians,  who  have  lately  examined  Mr  Picart's 
operations,  allure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude 
is  57183  toifes.  In  England,  Mr  Norwood,  mea- 
fured the  diftance  between  London  and  York,  and  found 
it  905751  Englifhfeet;  and  finding  the  difference  of 
latitudes  20  28',  determined  the  quantity  of  one  de- 
gree to  be  367196  Englifh  feet,  or  69  Englifh  miles 
and  288  yards.  Mr  Maupertuis  meafured  a  degree  in 
Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  66°  20',  and  found  it 
57438  toifes.  A  degree  was  likewife.  meafured  at  the 
equator  by  other  French  mathematicians,  and  found 
to  contain  56767-8  toifes.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
the  earth  is  not  a  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid. 

Degree,  in  civil  and  canon  law,  denotes  an 
interval  in  kinfhip,  by  which  proximity  and  remotenefs 
of  blood  are  computed.  See  Consanguinity  and 
Descent. 

Degrees,  in  mufic,  are  the  little  intervals  whereof 
the  concords  or  harmonical  intervals  are  compofed. 

Degree,  in  univerfities,  denots  a  quality  conferred 
on  the  ftudents  or  membere  thereof,  as  a  teftimony  of 
their  proficiency  inthearisor  fciences,  and  intitling 
them  to  certain  privileges. 

DEJANIRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Oe- 
neus  king  of  iEtolia,  and  wife  to  Hercules.  The  cen- 
taur Neflus  endeavouring  to  ravifli  her,  was  flain  by 
Hercules  with  a  poiibned  arrow.  Neflus,  when  dy- 
ing, gave  his  bloody  Hurt  to  Dejanira,-  afluring  her, 
that  it  was  a  fovereign  remedy  to  cure  her  hufband  if 
ever  he  proved  unfaithful.  Some  time  after,  Dejanira 
thinking  file  had  reafon  tofufpect  his  fidelity,  fent  him 
the  fhirt  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  put  on,  than  he 
was  feized  with  the  moft  excruciating  torments.  Be- 
ing unable  to  fupport  his  pains,  he  retired  to  mount 
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Oeta,  aud  creeling  a  pile  of  weed  fct  fire  to  it,  and 
threw  himfelf  into  the  tlair.es  ,  upon  which  Dejanira 
killed  herfelf  in  defpair. 

DETECTION,  in  medicine,  the  act  of  voiding  the 
excrements  by  the  anus.  See  .Anatomy,  n°  93. 
DEIFICATION,  in  antiquity.  See  Apotheosis. 
DEIPHON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  brother  of  Trip- 
tolemus  foil  of  Celeus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres 
travelled  over  the  world,  fhe  flopped  at  his  father's 
court  and  undertook  to  nurfe  him  and  bring  him  up. 
To  reward  the  hofpitality  of  Celeus,  the  goddefs  be- 
gan to  make  his  foil  immortal,  and  every  evening  fhe 
placed  him  on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  what- 
ever mortal  particles  he  dill  poflefled.  The  uncommon 
growth  of  Deiphon  aftonifhed  Metanira,  who  wiihed 
to  fee  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  lb  vigorous.  She 
was  frightened  to  fee  her  fon  on  burning  coals  ;  and 
the  fhrieks  that  Ihe  uttered  difturbed  the  myfterious 
operations  of  the  goddefs,  and  Deiphon  peri  {he d  in 
the  flames. 

DEISCAL,    in   the    ancient  Britifh   cuftoms,    the 
name  of  a  ceremony   originally  ufed  in  the  druidical 
worfhip,  and  retained  in  many  places  down  to  a  very 
late  period  as  a  civil  ceremony  towards  perfons  of  par- 
ticular diftinction.     The  temples  of    the  ancient  Bri- 
•  ons  were  all  circular  ;  and  the  druids,  in  performing 
\hc  public  offices  of  their  religion,  never  neglected   to 
make  three  turns  round  the  altar,  accompanied  by  all 
the  worfhippers.     This  practice  was  fo  habitual  to  the 
ancient  Britons,  that  it  continued  in  fome  places  many 
ages  after  the  druids  and  their  religion  were  both  de- 
flroyed.     In  the  Scottifb  illes,   the  vulgar  never  come 
to  the  ancient  facrificing  and  fire-hallowing    cairns, 
but  they    walk    three  times  round    them  from  eaft  to 
weft,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.     This  fancti- 
fied  tour,  or  round  by  the  fouth,  is  called  deifcal,  from 
deas  or  defs,   "  the  right  hand,"  and/o/Yor  ful,  "  the 
fun  ;"    the  right-hand  being    ever  next  the  heap  or 
cairn.     In  the  fame  ifles  it  is  the   cuftom  and  fafhion 
of  the  people  to  teitify  their   refpect    for  their  chief- 
tains, the  proprietors  of  their  feveral  illes,  and  other 
perfons  of  diftinction,  by  performing  the  deifcal  round 
them  in  the  fame  manner.     A  gentleman  giving  an 
account  of  his  reception  in  one  of  the  weftern  ifhnds, 
of  which  he  was  proprietor,  defcribes  the  ceremony 
of  the  deifcal  in  this  manner  :   "   One  of  the  natives 
would  needs  exprefs  his  high  efteem   for  my  perfon, 
by  making  a   turn  round  about    me  fun-ways,  and  at 
the  fame  time  bleffing  me,  and  wilhing  me  all  happi- 
y.efs.     But  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage, 
telling  him  I  was  fenfible  of  his  good  meaning  towards 
me.     But  this  poor  man  was  very  much  difappointed, 
as  were  alfo  his  neighbours  ;  for  they  doubted  not  but 
this  ancient  ceremony  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  me  ;  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing 
due  to  my  character  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and 
patron  ;  and  that  they  could  not,  and  would   not,  fail 
to  perform  it." 

DEISM,  the  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  deifts.  De- 
ifm, from  Geo;,  Cod,  may  properly  be  ufed  to  denote 
natural  religion,  as  comprehending  thofe  truths  which 
have  a  real  foundation  in  reafon  and  nature;  and  in 
this  fenfe  it  is  fofar  from  being  oppofjte  to  Chriftiaui- 
ty,  that  it  is  one  great  defign  of  the  gofpel  to  illu- 


ftrate  and  enforce-  it.  Thus  fome  of  the  deiftical  wri-  Deifts. 
ters  have  affected  to  ufe  it.  But  deifm  more  precifely 
fignifies  that  fyftem  of  religion,  relating  both  to  doc- 
trine and  practice,  which  every  man  is  to  difcover  for 
himfelf  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  reafon,  independ- 
ent of  all  revelation,  aud  exclulive  of  it ;  and  this  re- 
ligion Dr  Tindal  and  others  pretend  is  fo  perfect,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  addition  or  improve- 
ment even  from  divine  revelation. 

DEISTS,  a  clafs  of  people,  known  alfo  under  the 
denomination  of  Free-thinkers,  whofe  diftinguifhino- 
character  it  is,  not  to  profefs  any  particular  form  or 
fyft em  of  religion  ;  but  only  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
igence of  a  God,  and  to  follow  the  light  and  law  of 
nature,  rejecting  revelation,  and  oppofing  Chrifti- 
anity. 

This  name  feems  to  have  been  firft  affiimed  as  the 
denomination  of  a  party  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  by  fome  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who 
were  defirous  of  thus  difguifing  their  oppofition  to 
Chriftianity  by  a  more  honourable  appellation  than 
that  of  atheifts.  Viret,  an  eminent  reformer,  men- 
tions certain  perfons  in  his  epiftle  dedicatory  prefixed 
to  thefecond  tome  of  his  Iuftrucliou  Chretlenne,  publish- 
ed in  1563,  who  called  themfelves  by  a  new  name, 
that  of  Deifts.  Thefe,  he  tells  us,  profeffed  to  believe 
in  God,  but  fhowed  no  regard  to  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
confidered  the  doctrine  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts 
as  fables  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that  they  laughed  at 
all  religion,  though  they  outwardly  conformed  to  the 
religion  of  thofe  with  whom  they  lived,  or  whom  they 
wiflied  to  pleafe,  or  feared  to  offend.  Some,  he  ob- 
ferves,  profeffed  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ; 
others  denied  both  this  doctrine  and  that  of  provi- 
dence. Many  of  them  were  confidered  as  perfons  of 
acute  and  fubtil  genius,  and  took  pains  in  diireminating 
their  notions. 

The  deifts  hold,  that,  confiderjng  the  multiplicity 
of  religions,  the  numerous  pretences  to  revelation, 
and  the  precarious  arguments  generally  advanced  in 
proof  thereof,  the  belt  and  fureft  way  is  to  return  to 
the  fimplicity  of  nature  and  the  belief  of  one  God  ; 
which  is  the  only  truth  agreed  to  by  all  nations.  They 
complain,  that  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  reafoning 
is  oppreffed  under  the  yoke  of  religion  ;  and  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  ridden  and  tyrannized  by  the  necef- 
fity  impofed  on  them  of  believing  inconceivable  my- 
fteries  ;  and  contend  that  nothing  fhould  be  required 
to  be  affented  to  or  believed  but  what  their  reafon 
clearly  conceives. 

The  diftinguifhing  character  of  modern  deifts  is,  that 
they  reject  all  revealed  religion,  and  difcard  all  pre- 
tences to  it  as  the  effects  of  inrpofiure  $r  enthnfiafm. 
They  profefs  a  regard  for  natural  religion,  though  they 
are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their  notions  concerning 
it.  They  are  claffed  by  fome  of  their  own  writers  in- 
to mortal  and  immortal  deifts  :  the  latter  acknowledg- 
ing a  future  ltate  ;  and  the  former  denying  it,  or  re- 
prefenting  it  as  very  uncertain. 

Dr  Clarke  diftinguifhes  four  forts  of  deifts.  1.  Thofe 
who  pretend  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  an  eternal,  in- 
finite, independent,  intelligent  Being,  who  made  the 
world,  without  concerning  himfelf  in  the  government 
of  it.     2.  Thofe  who  believe  the  being  and  natural 
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Deifls.  providence  of  God,  bat  deny  the  difference  of  actions 
as  morally  good  or  evil,  refolving  it  into  the  arbitrary 
coniiitiuion  of  human  laws  ;  and  therefore  they  fup- 
pofe  that  God  takes  no  notice  of  them.  With  refpeet 
to  both  thefe  clafles,  he  obferves  that  their  opinions 
can  confidently  terminate  in  nothing  but  downright 
atheifm.  3.  Thofe  who  having  right  apprehendons 
concerning  the  nature,  attributes,  and  all-governing 
providence  of  God,  feem  alfo  to  have  fome  notion  of 
his  moral  perfections;  though  they  coniider  them  as 
tranfeendent,  and  fuch  in  nature  and  degree,  that  we 
can  form  no  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  cer- 
tainty concerning  them  :  but  they  deny  the  immorta- 
lity of  human  fouls  ;  alleging  that  men  perifn  at  death, 
and  that  the  prefent  life  is  the  whole  of  human  exig- 
ence. 4.  Thofe  who  believe  the  exidence,  perfections, 
and  providence  of  God,  the  obligations  of  natural  re- 
ligion, and  a  flate  of  future  retribution,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  light  of  nature,  without  a  divine  revela- 
tion :  fuch  as  thefe,  he  fays,  are  the  only  true  deifts  ; 
but  their  principles,  he  apprehends,  mould  lead  them 
to  embrace  Chriftianity  ;  and  therefore  he  concludes 
that  therf  is  now  no  confident  fcheme  of  deifm  in  the 
world. 

The  fir  ft  dciftical  writer  of  any  note  that  appear- 
ed in  England  was  Herbert  baron  of  Cherbury.  He 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  laft  century.  His  book  De  Ve- 
ritats  was  firft  published  at  Paris  in  1624.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  book  De  Caufis  Errorum,  and  his  trea- 
tife  De  Religione  Laid,  were  afterwards  publifhed  in 
London.  His  celebrated  work  De  Religione  Gentilium 
was  pablifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1663  in  4to,  and  in 
I  700  in  8vo,  and  an  Engliih  tranflation  of  it  was  pnb- 
lilhed  at  London  in  1705.  As  he  was  one  of  the  fird 
that  formed  deifm  into  a  fyftem,  and  aiferted  the  fuf- 
ficiency,  univerfality,  and  abfolute  perfection,  of  na- 
tural religion,  with  a  view  to  difcard  all  extraordinary 
revelation  asufelefs  and  needlefs,  we  (hall  fnbjoin  the 
five  fundamental  articles  of  this  imiverfal  religion. 
They  are  thefe  :  1.  That  there  is  one  fupreme  God. 
2.  That  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worlhipped.  3.  That  piety 
and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worlhip.  4. 
That  we  muff,  repent  of  our  fins  ;  and  -if  we  do  fo, 
God  will  pardon  them,  5.  That  there  are  rewards  for 
good  men,  and  puniiliments  for  bad  men,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  Our  own  age  has  produced  a  number 
of  advocates  in  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  however  they 
may  have  differed  among  themfelves,  they  have  been 
agreed  in  their  attempts  of  invalidating  the  evidence 
and  authority  of  divine  revelation.  We  might  men- 
tion Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Collins,  Woolfcon,  Tin- 
dal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Lord  Bolingbrcke,  Hume,  &c. 
Some  have  alfo  added  Lord  ShaftefDury  to  the  num- 
ber. 

But  the  friends  of  Chriflianity  have  no  reafon  to  re- 
gret the  free  and  unreferved  difcufiion  which  their  re- 
ligion has  undergone.  Objections  have  been  ftatcd 
and  urged  in  their  full  force,  and  as  fully  anfwered  ; 
argument  and  nailery  have  been  repelled  ;  and  the 
controverfy  between  Chriftians  and  deifts  has  called 
forth  a  great  number  of  excellent  writers,  who  have 
illuftrated  both  the  doctrines  and  evidence  of  Chrifli- 
anity in  a  manner  that  will  ever  reflect  honour  on  their 
names,  and  be  of  lading  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  genu- 
ine religion  and  the  beft  intereds  of  mankind. 


DEITY,  Godhead;  a  common  appellation  given  to     Deity, 
God;  and  alfo  by  the  potts  to  the  heathen  gods  and  Delaware 
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DELAWARE,  one  of  the  Unied  States  of  America,  Bonndariei 
is  fuuated  between  38°  29'  30" ,  and  39°  54'  of  north  and  extent, 
latitude.  It  extends  from  nearly  the  lame  longiarde 
with  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  about  40'  weft.  -  It  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  date  is  about  forty  miles  wide.  The  nor- 
thern part  is  greatly  narrowed  by  the  courfe  of  the  bry 
and  river,  and  therefore  the  mean  width  may  be  edi- 
matedat  about  twenty-four  miles. 

The  date  of  Delaware  is  bounded  on  the  ead  by  the 
bay  and  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  on  the  fouth  by  a  line  from  Fenewick's  I  Hand, 
in  latitude  3S0  29'  30",  drawn  wed  till  it  interfects 
what  is  commonly  called  the  tangent  line,  dividing  k 
from  the  date  of  Maryland  ;  on  the  wed,  by  the  faid 
tangent  line,  palling  northwards  up  the  peniufula,  till 
it  touch  the  weftern  part  of  the  territorial  circle;  snd 
thence  on  the  north,  by  the  faid  circle,  defcribed  with 
a  radius  of  twelve  miles  about  the  town  of  New-Caftle. 
The  contents  of  the  date  will  amount  to  about  1,200,000 
acres. 

About  the  year  1497,  John  Cabot  and  hisfon  Seba-  Difcovery 
dian,  who  were  Venetians,  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  the  and  fettle- 
feventh,  made  a  general  difcovery  of  the  American  ment. 
coaft,  which  lies  along  the  north-eadofthe  continent*.  *  Smiib't 
This  was  before  the  difcovcries.of  Columbus  had  ex-  biHory  of 
tended  further  than  to  a  few  of  the  Wed  India  iilands.  Ntwjer- 
No  fettlement  appears  to  have  been  effected  here,  until-^'" 
many  years  after  the  voyage  of  the  Cabcts.     About  the 
year  1608,  this  country  was  vilited  by  Henry  Hudfon, 
who  directed  his  endeavours  to  a  more  particular  and 
accurate  difcovery  of  New- York,  New-jerfey,  Dela- 
ware-bay, and  the  adjacent  country.     Soon  after  this 
difcovery,  the  Dutch  are  laid  to  have  purchafed  from 
Hudfon  any  right  which    he  might  have  acquired  to 
the  country  by  the  difcovery,  and  immediately  fent  a 
colony  to  form  a  fettlement.     At  what  time  their  firft 
eftablifhments  began   in  America  is  not  known  with 
certainty.     However,  'tis  pretty  well  afcerrained  that 
in  1623,  they  had  pofTefiion  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  bay, 
and  erected  a  fortification,  which  they  called  Naflau,  at 
the  place  now  known  by  the  name  of  Glodcefier. 

In  the  year  1627,  this  country  was  vifited  by  a  colo- 
ny of  Swedes  and  Finns,  under  the  command  of  Willi- 
am Ufeling,  a  refpectable  Swedilh  merchant.  They 
landed,  and  at  firft  fettled  at  Cape-Henlopen,  which  they 
called  Paradife-poinif.  A  bout  the  year  163  t,  they  built  f  JiUi  \ 
a:forjtnear  Wilmington,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Chridain,  or  Chridiana.  There  alfo  they  laid  out  a 
fmall  town,  which  was  afterwards  demolished  by  the 
Dutch.  The  date  of  oppodtion  between  the  two  colo- 
nies, for  fome  time,  required  the  erection  of  fortifica- 
tions all  through  the  country.  The  Swedes  built  one 
at  Cheder,  one  upon  Tenecum-Ifland,  which  they  cal-  - 
led  New-Gottenburgh,  and  others  at  different  places. 
The  Dutch  erected  one  at  New-Caftle,  called  Fort  C2- 
fimir,  and  one  at  Lewis,  called  WhorekillJ.  Soon  af.  \Hnt.  -'- 
ter  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes  they  were  governed  by 
Peter  Minnit,  under  a  commiffion  from  the  queen  of 
Sweden. — Sometime  after  this,  the  Swedilh  colony  was 
committed  to  the  government  of  John  Printz  ;  and  on 
his  being  obliged  to  return  home  in  1654,  his  fon-  - 
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in-law,  John  Papgoia,  was  deputed  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1655,  the  Dutch  in  this  fettlement  were 
confiderably  recruited  by  the  arrival  of  feven  veffels 
from  New-Amfterdam,  now  New- York,  having  on 
board  6  or  700  men.  They  immediately  difpofleffed 
the  Swedes  of  their  forts  on  the  river,  then  under  the 
command  of  Suen-Scutz  ;  and  having  obliged  them  all 
to  fbrrender,  on  articles  of  capitulation,  they  carried 
the  officers  and  principal  inhabitants  prisoners  to 
New- York,  and  from  thence  to  Holland.  Thofe  of 
that  nation  who  remained,  being  without  protection  or 
affiftance,  were  glad  to  unite  with  the  Dutch  and  fub- 
mit  to  their  government.  From  this  time  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Delaware  river  was  occupied  by  the  two  co- 
lonies, now  grown  into  one  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, until  the  firft  of  October  1664,  when  it  was 
furrendered  on  articles  of  capitulation  to  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  for  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York,  who 
was  afterwards  king  James  the  fecond.  Four  years  af- 
ter this  Col.  Nichols,  governor  of  New-York,  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  fix  perfons  to  affift  captain  Carr  in 
the  administration  of  the  government  *. 

In  the  year  1672,  the  town  of  New-Caftle  was  in- 
corporated by  the  government  of  New- York,  and  was 
to  be  fubject  to  the  direction  of  a  bailiff  and  fix  affift- 
ants  f.  After  the  firft  year  the  four  eldeft  were  to  be 
removed  from  office,  and  four  others  were  to  be  elected. 
The  bailiff  was  president  of  the  corporation,  and  enti- 
tled to  a  double  vote.  They  had  power  to  try  caufes, 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  without  an  ap- 
peal from  their  jurifdicl ion.  The  office  of  fcout,  who 
had  been  chief  of  the  council  of  fix,  was  here  conver- 
ted into  fheriff,  who  had  jurifdiction  within  the  corpo- 
ration and  along  the  river,  and  was  annually  elected. 
From  this  new  conftitution,  the  inhabitants  were  enti- 
tled to  a  free  trade,  witheut  being  obliged  to  make  en- 
try at  New- York  as  had  formerly  been  the  practice. 

Durincr  the  earlier  periods  of  the  fettlement  of  Dela- 
ware  wampnvi  was  the  principal  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. Governor  Lovelace  of  New- York,  byproclama- 
tion,  ordered  that  four  white  grains  and  three  black 
ones  ffiould  circulate  for  the  value  of  a  ftiver  or  penny. 
This  proclamation  was  publifhed  at  New- York,  Alba- 
ny, Long-llland,  Delaware,  and  the  adjacent  countries 
under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.  Large  parcels 
of  land  had  been  purchafed  from  the  Indian  proprietors 
by  the  Dutch,  previoufly  to  the  conqueft  by  captain 
Carr.  And  after  the  eftabliflnnent  of  the  Englifli  go- 
vernment under  the  duke  of  York,  the  governors,  de- 
puty-governors, and  the  different  county-courts,  grant- 
ed confiderable  quantities  of  land,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
bay  and  river,  as  far  northerly  as  Upland,  now  called 
Chefter,  referving  a  quit-rent  of  abuffielof  wheat  for  e- 
very  hundred  acres.  In  this  fituation  the  government 
continued  until  the  commencement  of  a  war  between 
the  Englifli  and  the  flares  general ;  in  which  the  whole 
country  being  retaken,  became  again  fubjected  to  the 
Dutch.  But  their  poffeflion  was  of  fhorr  duration  :  for 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1667,  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  New-Netherlands,  then 
fuppofed  to  include  the  Delaware  colony,  ffiould  be  re- 
flored  to  the  Englifli  in  exchange  for  Surinam,  a  pro- 
vince of  Guiana  in  South  America.  This  article  of 
the  treaty  was  confidered  at  the  time  as  a  very  difad- 
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vantageous  one  to  the  Britiffi  government.     The  value  Delaware 

of  Surinam  was  eftimated  much  higher  than  all  that  ' * ' 

tract  of  country,  which  now  includes  the  ftates  of  New- 
York,  New- jefey,  and  Delaware.  This  was  then 
viewed  as  a  principal  part  of  the  difgrace  attending  the 
peace  of  Breda,  which  clofed  a  war  in  which  the  na- 
tional character  of  bravery  had  ffione  out  with  luftre, 
but  where  the  mifconduct  of  the  government  was  no  lefs 
apparent  J. 

From  the  reftoration  of  this  country  to  the  Englifh  ^'  ^ 
in  1667,  until  the  beginning  of  Mr  Dennis's  admini-  V".S'^%, 
flration  in  1682,  the  counties  of  New-Caftle,  Kent, 
and  Suffex  were  held  as  forming  an  appendage  to  the  Annexed  to 
government  of  New- York ;  of  courfe,  the  public  New- York. 
affairs  of  the  colony  were  conducted  nearly  as  they 
had  been  previoufly  to  the  capture  of  the  country  by 
the  Dutch.  Sir  Edmund  Andres  now  governed  the 
duke  of  York's  territory,  and  exercifed  jurifdiction 
over  all  the  fettlements  on  both  fides  the  Delaware. 
His  arbitrary  impofitions  began  to  make  his  govern- 
ment and  his  character  odious. — The  inhabitants  re- 
monftrated  againft  his  conduct,  but  there  efforts  pro- 
ved ineffectual. 

The  title  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  New-Nether- 
lands depended  on  a  grant  from  the  crown,  dated 
the  1 2th  of  March,  1663-4.  In  the  duke's  fettle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  forming  a  government  under 
his  grant,  the  Delaware  colony  was  included,  as  it 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  the  New-Netherlands. 
This  idea  feems  to  have  originated,  and  to  have  been 
continued,  in  a  voluntary  deception,  or  rather  from 
views  of  direct  encroachment  and  ufurpation.  The 
very  words  of  the  grant  are  in  direct  oppofition  to  fuch 
an  extenfion  of  claim  or  jurifdiction.  When  Mr  Penn 
in  1680,  petitioned  the  crown  for  the  grant  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  confideration  of  large  public  debts  due  to 
his  father's  eftate,  this  queftion  naturally  prefented 
itfelf,  and  was  fully  difcuffed.  The  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  foreign  plan- 
tations. From  the  importance  of  the  fubject,  on  the 
8th  of  November  1680,  they  chofe  to  fubmit  it  to 
the  confideration  of  the  attorney  general  of  England. 
His  report  to  them,  on  an  examination  of  the  fubject, 
was,  "  that  the  patents  granted  to  his  royal  highnefs 
of  New- York,  was  bounded  weftward  by  the  eaft  fide 
of  Delaware  Bay."  In  the  year  1685,  this  queftion 
received  a  ftill  more  formal  adjudication.  On  lord 
Baltimore's  oppofition  to  Mr  Penn's  fettlement  under 
his  grant,  it  was  brought  before  a  committee  of  the 
privy-council  a  fecond  time.  And  after  full  argument 
and  examination,  their  lordfhips  reported,  among  o- 
ther  things,  **  that  they  did  then  adjudge  the  land 
called  Delaware  to  belong  to  his  majefty." 

In  the  fettlement  of  the  Delaware  colony,  under  Baltimore's 
two  deeds  of  feoffment  from  the  duke  of  York  in  1682,  claim. 
William  Penn  became  involved  in  a  territorial  conteft 
with  lord  Baltimore,  which  eventually  became  tedious, 
troublefome,  and  expend ve  to  their  reprefentatives. 
The  difpute  was  terminated  in  1685,  by  an  order 
"  that  for  the  avoiding  of  further  differences,  the 
tract  of  land  lying  between  the  river  and  bay  of  De- 
laware and  the  eaftern  fea,  on  the  one  fide,  and  Che- 
fapeak  bay  on  the  other,  be  divided  in  two  equal  parts, 
by  a  line  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen,  to  the 
fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude ;  and  that  one- 
half 
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Delaware,  half  thereof,  lying  toward  the  bay  of  Delaware  and 

' * the  eaftern  fea,    be  adjudged  to   belong  to   his  ma- 

jeity,  and  that  the  other  half  remain  to  the  lord  Bal- 
timore, as  comprifed  within  his  charter/'     This  de- 
ciiion  was  rounded  on  the  principle  that  the  king  was 
deceived  in  his  grant ;   that  Delaware   colony  came 
within  the  exception  by  which  the  patent  was  relink- 
ed, as  that  part  of  the  country  was  proved  to  have 
been  previously  poflefled  and  fettled   by  the  Swedes 
j         and   Dutch. 
Delaware         Immediately  after  the   contrail:  between  William 
joined  with  Penn  and  the  duke  of  York,  expreiled  in  the  two 
Pcnnfylva-  deeds  of  feoffment,  the  former  afliimed  the  govern- 
■**•  ment  of  the  Delaware  colony,  and  in  affairs  ff  legif- 

lation,  connected  it  with  Pennfylvania.  After  this 
nnion  of  the  province  and  the  three  lower  counties, 
the  reprefentatives  held  their  iirft  feflion  of  afiembly 
at  Chciter,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  tenth  month, 
1682.  They  enacted  a  law  confirming  the  union,  and 
delineating  the  particulars  of  the  plan  which  was  a- 
dopted.  By  this  act,  all  the  benefits  and  advantages 
before  granted  to  the  province  were  now  extended 
to"  the  colony  of  Delaware.  They  were  from  that 
time  to  be  confidered  as  the  fame  people,  and  Subject 
i  Hiliorhal  to  tnc  ^arns  lawsf.  The  freemen  both  of  the  pro- 
Revic-w,  vince  and  of  Delaware  were  fummoned  to  attend  ibis 
alTemDly  in  perjsn :  but  they  chofe  to  elect  twelve 
members  in  each  county,  amounting  in  all  to  feventy- 
two,  the  preciie  number  which  by  the  frame  of  go- 
vernment was  to  compofe  one  houfe  only.  The  re- 
prefentatives were  accompanied  with  petitions  to  the 
governor  importing,  "  that  the  fewnefs  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  inability  in  eftate,  and  unfkilfuinefs  in  go- 
vernment, would  not  permiE  them  to  ferve  in  fo  large 
a  council  and  aiTcmbly  ;  and  therefore  it  was  their  de- 
iire  that  the  twelve  now  returned  from  each  couuty, 
might  ferve  both  for  provincial  council  and  general 
afiembly,  with  the  fame  powers  and  privileges,  which 
by  the  charter  were  granted  to  the  whole. \" 

The  members  were  accordingly  diftributed  into  two 
houfes  ;  three  out  of  each  county  made  a  council,  con- 
fifting  of  eighteen,  and  the  remaining  part  formed  an 
affembly  of  fifty-four. 

In  the  fettlement  of  this  country  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr  Penn,  the  lands  were  purchafed,  and  not 
forcibly  taken  from  the  natives ;  with  whom  it  was 
obfervable  that  every  new  purchafe  considerably  en- 
hanced their  eftimation  of  the  land.  But  the  practice 
of  contracting  with  the  natives  of  America,  for  the 
lands  on  which  fettlements  were  made,  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Mr  Penn.  Previouily  to  his  coming  into 
Delaware  the  Dutch  had  adopted  a  limilar  practice  ; 
and  large  purchafes  had  been  made  from  the  Indians, 
in  different  parts  of  America,  and  particularly  in  Maf- 
fachufetts^}' 

During  the  time  oi  William  Penn's  refidence  in  his 
own  province,  the  adminiftration  of  the  government 
was  conducted  fafely  and  happily.  There  were  no 
important  altercations  between  the  council  and  the  af- 
fembly, or  between  either  of  them  and  the  proprieta- 
ry. But  as  the  difpute  between  him  and  lord  Balti- 
more recalled  him  to  England,  in  lefs  than  three 
years  after  his  arrival  in  the  province,  it  foon  loft  the 
.  benefit  of  his  perfonal  alliftance,  and  the  repofe  of  go- 
JLw'r'i8  vernment  was  °f  *n°rt  duration||. 
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On  Mr  Penn's  leaving  the  province,  we  find  difor-  Dda 
ders  ariiing  in  every  department  of  government.     A 
certain  Mr  Moore,  a  chief  in  the  proprietary's  admi- 
niftration, was  impeached  by  the  aSlcmbiy  before  the  r, 
provincial  council.     He  was  reprefented,  in  an  ad-  England 
drefs  to  Mr  Penn,  a_s  ««  an  afpiring  and  corrupt  mini- 
flcr  of  ftate."     Mr  John  White,  a  representative  from  DHonkn 
Delaware,  who  had  figned  the  add  rets  as  fpeaker,  was  the  Prc" 
foon  arrefted  and  committed  to  prifon,  and  by  a  varie-  vince' 
ty  of  artifices,  the  granting  a  kabtas  corpus  was  eva- 
ded*.   There  being  no  fteady  hand  to  hold  the  balance  *  Hijkriad 
between  the  council  and  the  affembly,  they  foon  fell  £ev'e™> *9- 
intocontroverfy,  in  the  conilruction  of  their  refpect- 
ive  powers  and  privileges  ;—  and  there  had  like  to  have 
been  a  very  ferious  conteft  between  the  affembly  and 
their  abient  proprietary,  on  his  requiring  from  them 

a  diffolution  of  their  frame  of  government. At  the 

time  of  Mr  Penn's  departure,  he  had  committed  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government  to  five  commissioners 
of  ftate,  taken  out  of  the  provincial  council,  who  were 
to  prefide  in  his  place.  Soon  difgufted  with  their  dif- 
putes,  and  with  the  mode  of  conducting  bufinefs  in  his 
abfence,  the  proprietor  removed  the  five  commifuon- 
ers  from  authority,  and  appointed  for  his  deputy  John 
Blackwell,  an  officer  trained  under  Cromwell,  and 
completely  verfed  in  the  arts  of  intrigue.  He  com- 
menced his  adminiftration  in  December  1688,  by  a 
difplay  of  unauthorifed  powers,  and  by  endeavouring 
to  fow  difcord  among  the  peoplef .  f  Life  of 

Misfortunes  now  feemed  to  croud  on  Mr  Penn,  in  Pe""' 
his  own  government   and  in  England.     In  about  fix 
months  after  his  arrival,  the  death  of  Charles  brought 
James  II.  to  the  throne  ;  a  prince  to  whom  he  had  been 
particularly  known  and  particularly  attached  by  ob- 
ligations if  not  by  principles.    A  variety  of  circumftan- 
ces  induced  pointed  fufpicions  againft  the  proprietor. 
His  taking  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court, 
at  Kenfington  ;  his  aiding  the  king's  outrageous  attack 
on  Magdalen  college  ;  at  this  critical  period,  his  wri- 
ting a  book  on  liberty  of  confeience,  and  vindicating 
the  duke  of  Buckingham — all  thtfe  circumstances  com 
fpired  in  forming  the  general  prejudice  againft  him 
as  ncourt  inftrument\.     After  the  abdication  of  James,  +  yoUs  Bf 
both  the  province  and  its  proprietor  fell  under  the  royal  pe„njyl-u. 
difpleafure.     Their  laws  had  not  been  prefented  for  ajembly. 
approbation,  and  the  new  king  and  queen  had  nor  been  vo1,  i# 
proclaimed  in  the  province  for  a  long  time  after  their 
accelfion ;  but  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  was         o 
continued  in  the  name  of  the  exiled  monarch.     At  what  Govera- 
time  the  alteration  took  place  is  not  ascertained;  but  ment  aflu- 
in  the  year  1692,  the  government  was  affnmed  by  the  med  by  the 
crown  ;  and  col.  Fletcher,  governor  of  New- York,  crown- 
administered  both  provinces  §.   In  confequence  of  thefe  ^  HiPorical 
fufpicions,  Mr  Penn  not  only  loft  his  government  for  a  Sevie-w^c. 
time,  but  was  feveral  times  publicly  accufed  and  pro-  26. 
fecuted  -,  and  at  length,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  gene- 
ral unfavourable  impreffions,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himfelf  for  feveral  years  %.     In  the  latter  end  of  the  |  Votes 
year  1693,  on  a  hearing  before  the  king  and  council,  Perwfylv. 
he  was  acquitted,  and  his  government  restored.     Af-  vo1-  u 
ter  the  proprietor's  restoration,  William  Markham  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  ;  and  in  the  time  of  his 
adminiftration,  in  1696,  another  frame  of  government 
was  propofed  and  adopted.     This  continued  to  be  the 
constitution  of  Pennfylvania  and  Delaware,  during  the 
2  whole 
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Delaware,  whole  time  of  their  union  in  legislation.     For  when  the     excited  in  proportion  to  their  refpe&ive  degrees  of  pa-  Delaware; 
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next  charter  wis  accepted  by  the  province,  in  October 
1701,  it  was  total!/  rejected  by  the  members  of  the 
three  lower  counties  ;  and  immediately  a  breach  enfu- 
ed,  which  eventually  terminated  in  an  entire  repara- 
tion *. 

This  difunion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  effect 
of  unreafonable  caprice.  By  the  new  charter  which 
was  offered  to  their  confideration,  the  principles  of  the 
firit  confutation  were  effeatially  mutilated.  The  peo- 
ple had  no  longer  the  election  of  the  council ;  they  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  were  to  ferve  on 
his  terms.  Inftead  of  having  but  three  voices  in  feven- 
ty-two,  he  was  left  {ingle  in  the  executive,  and  at  li- 
berty to  reftrain  the  legislative  by  refilling  his  aifent 
to  their  bills  whenever  he  thought  fit.  There  were 
other  articles,  in  the  changing  of  which  the  people  were 
advantaged.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  caufe 
of  this  reparation,  it  is  certain  by  this  act  the  Dela- 
ware colony  avoided  a  great  degree  of  altercation  and 
political  diforder. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  after  the  feparation,  the 
political  repofe  of  the  lower  counties  remained  nearly  fmall  diftrict  from  the  firft  moment  of  oppofmg  Britilh 
undiilurbed.  At  laft,  the  contefts  between  the  two  pro-  ufurpation,  had  felt  and  difcovered  a  patriotic  ardor 
prietaries  revived.  After  this  con  tell  had  continued  for  equally  with  moft  of  the  colonies.  So  early  as  Odober 
fiaif  a  century,  and  when  the  claimants  were  exhauft-  1  765,  reprefentatives  were  deputed  from  Delaware  to 
ed  with  expeiice,  anxiety  and  trouble  ;  on  the  tenth  of  attend  the  firft  congrefs,  which  was  held  at  New- York, 
May  1732,  for  the  purpofe  of  adj Lifting  all  differences,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  feme  of  the 
they  entered  into  articles  of  agreement,  afcertaining     moft  obnoxious  Britilh  ftatutes.     Coefar  Rodney  and 


triotifm  and  wealth.  In  this  proportion,  theDelaware 
colony  was  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  furnifhing  the 
necciTary  fupplies  of  every  kind.  Major  Wells  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  of  this  colony,  and 
marched  to  the  feat  of  war,  in  the  weftern  country,  a 
large  number  of  able-bodied,  brave,  and  well  difciplmcd 
troops. 

In  the  year  1  762,  the  expenditures"  and  fupplies  of 
Delaware  had  far  exceeded  its  regular  proportion  with 
the  other  provinces,  and  at  that  time  the  agent  for  the 
colony  in  England,  received  from  the  lords  of  the 
treafury,  in  confequence  of  a  parliamentary  grant, 
nearly  four  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  as  a  partial  re- 
imburfement  of  thofe  expences.  This  was  a  a  fum 
much  larger,  according  to  the  abovementioned  propor- 
tion, than  was  granted  to  any  of  the  other  provinces. 

Long  before  the  fettlement  of  the  territorial  conceit 
between  the  two  proprietors,  fo  interefting  to  the  De- 
laware counties,  the  difpute  between  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica had  commenced,  and  was  haftening  to  a  ftate 
when  it  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world.     This 


the  mode  of  fettlement,  and  appointing  commiffioners  to 
complete  the  contract.  Thofe  articles  made  a  particu- 
lar provilion  for  adjufting  the  controverfy,  by  drawing 
part  of  a  circle  about  the  town  of  New-Caltle,  and  a 
line  to  afcertain  the  boundaries  between  Maryland  and 
the  Delaware  colony. 

From  feveral  other  circumftances,  as  well  as  de- 
lays on  the  part  of  the  Maryland  proprietor,  the  ex- 
ecution of  thofe  articles  and  the  decree  thereon,  were 
poftponed  until  they  were  fuperfeded  by  another  agree- 
ment between  Frederic  lord  Baltimore,  foil  and  heir  of 
Charles  lord  Baltimore,  and  the  proprietaries  of  Penn 


Thomas  M'Kean,  efquires,  were  the  delegates  who 
attended  on  the  part  of  the  Delaware  counties.  In  the 
year  1773,  the  meafures  of  Britain  excited  more  than 
common  attention.  The  legiflature  confidered  the  cri- 
iis  a  very  interefting  one.  They  therefore  "  refolved 
that  a  Handing  committee  of  correfpondence  and  en- 
quiry be  appointed,  to  confiil  of  five  members,  whofe 
bulinefs  it  fhall  be  to  obtain  the  moft  early  and  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  all  fuch  acts  and  refolutions  of  the 
Britilh  parliament,  or  proceedings  of  adminiftration, 
as  may  relate  to,  or  affect  the  Britilh  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  to  keep  np  a  correfpondence  and  communi- 


fylvania,  which  was  made  on  the  4th  of  July,  1760,  cation  with  our  filler  colonies,  refpecting  thefe  impor- 
and  was  likewife  confirmed  by  decree  on  the  6th  of  taut  confiderations." — Nor  were  thofe  ads  of  patriot- 
March,  1762.  Thofe  articles  and  decrees  were  im-  ifm  and  public  fpirit  confined  to  legillative  refolves : 
mediately  put  in  execution.  The  commiflioners  ap-  When  the  town  of  Bofton,  by  the  operation  of  the 
pointed  and  authorized  by  the  refpective  proprietors,  port-bill,  was  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  fupplies  from 
furveyed  the  feveral  lines,  as  nentioned  and  defcribed  different  parts  of  the  colony,  were  voluntarily  collect- 
in  the  agreement,  defignaud  thofe  lines  by  viable  {tones,  ed  and  forwarded  for  their  relief. 


piliars,  and  otherlaiidmarhs,  and  made  a  return  there- 
of under  their  hands  and  feals,  with  an  exact  plan  or 
map  of  their  work  annexed.  But  from  feveral  caufes, 
there  never  was  a  complete  change  of  jurifdi&ion  until 
the  publication  of  Mr  Penn's  proclamation  for  that  pur- 
pofe, on  the  8th  of  April  1775.  This  was  finally  car- 
ried into  operation,  the  laws  extended,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  counties  and  hundreds  ellabliihed,  by  an 


During  the  fubfequent  periods  of  the  war,  there 
was  no  relaxation  in  the  fpirit  and  exertions  of  this 
ftate.  Their  fupplies  of  every  kind  requifue  to  the 
public  fervice,  attefted  their  attachment  to  the  com- 
mon caufe  ;  and  the  Delaware  regiment  was  notori- 
oufly  one  of  the  fined  and  moft  efficient  in  the  con- 
tinental army.  In  the  fpring  of  1776,  it  marched  to 
join  the  American  troops  near  New- York  ;  being  then 


act  of  the  Delaware  legnlature,  palfed  the  2d  of  Sep-     commanded  by  col.  John  Haflet,  ail  officer  much  dif- 


tember  1 775- 

The  feparation  from  Pennfylvania,  which  has  alrea- 
dy been  remarked,  appears  10  have  had  a  happy  effect 
on  the  tranquillity  of  Delaware.  It  was  involved  in 
few  political  difturfcances  of  importance,  except  the 
wars  which  it  was  obliged  to  participate  from  its  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain.  In  the  war  which  com- 
menced in  1755,  the  exertions  of  the  colonies  were 
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tingiiilhed  for  all  the  talents  that  can  difplay  a  great 
civil  and  military  character.  He  continued  in  the 
command  of  his  regiment,  and  fcrving  with  unufual 
applaufe,  until  the  enfuing  winter,  when  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Princeton,  his  lamented  death  added  one  more 
victim  to  the  great  caufe  which  he  fo  cordially  advoca- 
ted. From  this  place  his  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  honorably  interred  ;  and  fome  time 

afterwards, 
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Delaware,  afterwards,  the  general  affembly  of  the  Delaware  ftatc, 

' *-— '  «  remembering  his  virtues  as  a  man,  his  merits  as  a 

citizen,  and  his  fervices  as  a  foldier,"  caufed  a  monu- 
mental flone  to  be  placed  near  his  grave. 

Through  the  remaining  campaigns,  the  Delaware 
Troops  preferved  their  uniform  tenor  of  brave  magna- 
nimous conduct.  In  the  fouthern  ftates  their  charac- 
ter for  military  prowefs  was  much  diftinguifhed.  The 
commendation  of  them  and  the  intrepid  Kirkwood,  by 
general  Green,  was  iingularly  honourable.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  war  the  diftreffes  of  Delaware, 
from  various  fources,  were  very  deftructive  to.  both  in- 
dividual and  general  profperity.  The  upper  diitria 
of  the  ftate  fuftained  for  a  long  time  the  ravages  and 
defolations  of  the  Britifh  army.  And  after  both  ar- 
mies advanced  into  Pennfylvania,  the  bay  and  river  be- 
ing in  pofTefnon  of  the  enemy,  the  armed  vefTels  be- 
longing to  the  Britifh  and  the  refugees,  carried  on  a 
deflructive  predatory  war  on  the  coaft,  intercepting 
vefTels,  annoying  the  trade,  burning  houfes,  and  kid- 
napping the  citizens  of  Delaware.  Thofe  caufes  effec- 
tually arretted  the  progrefs  of  improvement  in  every 
different  direction.  The  academies  of  New- Ark  and 
Wilmington  had  become  celebrated  through  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  and  had  interefted  and  fecured  very  ex- 
tenfive  patronage.  But  the  fciences  were  compelled 
to  give  place  to  the  ravages  of  war.  The  approaches  of 
the  two  armies  difperfed  their  fludents,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  continental  currency  demolifhed  their 
funds.  Since  the  peace,  learning  appears  to  revive  and 
flonrifh,  as  if  confident  of  the  aid  and  fupport  of  a  per- 
manent efficient  government.. 

Juft  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  work 
of  confiderable  importance  was  begun  at  Lewes,  in  the 
fouthern  divifion  of  the  ftate,  viz.  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  and  caufeway,  from  the  town,  over  the  creek 
and  marfli  to  the  oppofite  cape.  This  was  an  expen- 
five  and  difficult  undertaking.  It  was  juft  finifhed 
when  the  Britifh  fhips  firft  came  into  the  road  off 
Lewes ;  when,  in  order  to  prevent  too  eaiy  a  commu- 
nication, they  were  obliged  partially  to  remove  it, 
and  afterwards  fo  to  neglect,  it,  as  that  it  was,  before 
the  conciufion  of  the  war,  nearly  demolifhed.  With- 
in a  year  or  two  paft  they  have  began  to  erect  another 
bridge,  nearly  on  the  fame  plan,  but  entirely  on  a  new 
foundation.  It  was  began,  carried  on,  and  is  now  fi- 
nifhed, folely  at  theexpence  of  individuals.  It  extends 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  to  the  beach 
over  a  wide  creek  and  marfli.  The  inhabitants  are 
well  compenfated  for  their  trouble  and  expence,  by  the 
facility  of  communication  between  the  town  and  cape. 
The  advantages  attending  it  are  too  obvious  and  nume- 
rous to  mention.  While  we  are  at  this  place  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fituation  of  the  town  and 
creek  of  Lewes  muft,  at  forne  future  time,  make  them 
confiderably  important.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  a 
bay,  which  is  crowded  with  vefTels  from  all  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  which  is  frequently  clofed  with  ice 
nearly  through  the  winter  Teafon,  necefilty  fcems  to 
require,  and  nature  feems  to  fuggeft,  the  forming  this 
port  into  a  harbour  for  fhipping.  Nothing  has  preven- 
ted this  heretofore  but  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the 
in  the  creek.  This  want  could  be  cheaply  and  eafily 
fupplied  by  a  fmall  canal,  fo  as  to  afford  a  paffage  for  the 
Vol,  V,. 


waters  of  Jlehoboth  into  Lewes-creek,  which  would  Delaware. 

enfure  an  adequate  fupply.  — — ^ > 

Since  the  war,  the  light-houfe,  near  the  town  of 
Lewes,  which  had  been  burnt  in  the  year  1777,  has 
been  completely  and  handfomely  repaired.  This  is  a 
fine  ftone  ftrufture,  about  eight  ftories  high  }  the  an- 
nual expence  of  which  is  eftimated  at  about  650 
pounds. 

The  ftatc  of  Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties,  civil  divi- 
called  New-Caftle,  Kent,  and  Suffex  ;  and  thofe  again  lions, 
are  fubdivided  into  hundreds.     The  chief  towns  are 
New-Caftle  in  the  county  of  New-Caftle,  Dover  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  Lewes  in  the  county  of  Suffex. 

Previoufly  to  the  late  revolution,  this  diftria  of  conftitu- 
country  was  denominated  the  the  three  lower  counties  tioa. 
on  Delaware.     Its  former  conneaion  with  Pennfyl- 
vania has  been  fufficiently  remarked.     In  September 
1776,   the  prefent  conftitution  was  eftablilhed  by  a 
convention  of  reprefentatives,   chofen  for  that  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  ;  and  at  that  time  it  affirmed  the  name 
of  the  Delaware  State.       The  legiflature  is   formed 
of  two  diftina  branches,  which  together  are  called 
the    general    affembly    of   Delaware.      One    of    the 
branches   of  the  legiflature  is    called   the  houfe   of 
affembly  ;  and  confifts  of  feven  reprefentatives,  cho- 
fen for  each  county  annually,  who  are  to  be  free- 
holders of  the  county  for  which  they  are   chofen. 
The  other  branch  is  called  the  council}  and  confifts. 
of  nine  members,  three  for  each  county,  who  are  to 
be   freeholders  of  the  county  for  which  they  are 
chofen,   and  muft  be  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age.     A  rotation  of  counfellors  is  eftablilhed,  by  dif- 
placing  one  member  for  each  county  in  every  year,    . 
whereby  they  remain  in  truft  for  three  years.     All 
money-bills  muft  originate  in  the  houfe  of  aflembly ; 
but  they  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  rejeaed  by  the 
legi llative  council. 

A  prefident  is  chofen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
houfes,  and  continues  in  office  three  years,  and  un- 
til the  fitting  of  the  next  general  affembly.  After 
this  he  is  ineligible  for  the  three  next  fucceeding 
years.  In  cafe  of  the  death,  abfence,  or  inability 
of  the  prefident,  the  fpeaker  of  the  legiflative  coun- 
cil is  vice-prefident  for  the  time  ;  and  in  his  ab- 
fence, the  powers  of  the  prefident  devolve  upon  the 
fpeaker  of  the  aflembly.  A  privy  council,  confuting 
of  four  members,  two  eleaed  by  each  houfe  of  the 
general  aflembly,. is  conftituted  to  afiift  the  prefident 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government. 

The  three  juftices  of  the  fupreme  court,  a  judge 
of  admiralty,  and  four  juftices  of  the  common  pleas 
and  orphans  courts,  are  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot 
of  the  prefident  and  general  aflembly,  and  commif- 
fioned  by  the  prefident,  and  are  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  The  prefident  and  privy 
council  appoint  the  fecretary,  the  attorney-general, 
regiflers  for  the  probate  of  wills,  regifters  in  chan- 
cery, prothonotaries  of  the  common  pleas,  clerks  of 
the  orphans  courts,  and  clerks  of  the  peace,  who 
hold  their  offices  for  five  years,  unlefs  fooner  re- 
moved for  mal-condua..  The  houfe  of  aflembly 
names  twenty-four  perfons  in  each  county  for  jufti- 
ces of  the  peace,  from  which  number  the  prefident 
and  his  council  commiffion  twelve,  who  ferve  for 
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Delaware,  feven  years,  unlefs  fooner  difmilTcd  for  mal-adminiflra-         The  eafte-rn  fide  of  the   ftate  is  indented  with  a  Delaware 

' * '  tion.     The  members  of  the  legislative  and  privy  coun-  large  number  of  creeks  or  fmall  rivers,  which  gene-  s— ■> 

cils,  arejuSHces  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  ftate.  rally  have  a  Ihort  courfe,  flimy  and  oozy  banks,  nu- 

The  justices  of  the  common  pleas  have  the  power  of  merous  ftioals,  are  fkirted  with  very  exteniive  marines, 

holding  inferior  courts  of  chancery.  and  empty  into  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware.     The 

The  clerks  of  the.fupreme court  are  appointed  by  the  fouthern  and  weftern  fides  give  origin  to   the  head 

chief  juftice,  and  the  recorders  of  deeds,  by  the  jufti-  waters  of  Pocomoke,  Wicomico,  Nanticoke,  Choptank, 

ces   of  common  pleas — to    hold  their  respective  ap-  Chelter,  Saffafras,  and  Bohemia  rivers,   all  of  which 

pointments  for  five  years,  if  they  behave  themfelves  fall  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak. 

well.      The  general  affembly  appoints  the  generals         The  fpine,  or  highest  ridge  of  the  peninfnla  runs 

and  field  -officers,  and  all  other  officers  in  the  army  or  through  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  inclined  to  the  caftern 

navy  of  this  ftate.  or  Delaware  fide.  It  is  delignated  in  Suffex,  Kent,  and 

The  court  of  appeals  confifts  of  feven  perfons,  the  pre-  part  of  New-Caftle  county,    by  a  remarkable  chain  of 

fident,  who  is  a  member,  and  prefides  by  virtue  of  his  fwamps,  from  which  the  waters  defcend  on  each  fide, 

office,  and  fix  others  ;  three  tobe  chofen  by  the  legifla-  paffing    on   the    eaft    to   the  Delaware,    and   on    the 

tive  council,  and  three  by  the  houfe  of  affembly.  This  well    to    the  Chefapeak.     Many  of    the  fhrubs  and 

court  receives  appeals  from  the  fupreme  court  in  all  plants,  growing  in  thefe  fwamps,  are  fimilar  to  thofe 

matters  of  law  and  equity.     The  judges  continue  in  found  on  the  higheft  mountains, 
office  during  good  behaviour.  The  foil  along  the  Delaware,  and  for  about  eight  or 

The  juftices  of  the  feveral  courts,  the  members  of  ten  miles  into  the  interior  country,  is  commonly  a  rich 

the  privy  council,  the  fecretary,  the  truftees  of  the  and    fertile    clay,  producing  large   timber,    and    well 

loan-office,  prothonotaries  of  the  common  pleas,  and  adapted  to  the  various  purpofes  of  agriculture  ■,   thence 

all  perfons  concerned  in  army  or  navy  contracts,  are  to  the   abovementioned  fwamps  it  is  chiefly    light, 

ineligible  to  either  branch  of  the  legislature.     Every  fandy,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

member  before  taking  his  feat,  and  all  officers  before         A  queftion,  concerning   the  origin  of  the  flat  and 

they  enter  on  the  execution  of  their  offices,  mult  take  lowlands  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  ftates,  has  been 

the  oath  of  allegiance,  andfubferibe  a  religious  teft,  de-  the   Subject  of  much  curious  fpeculation.     The  whole 

daring  their  belief  in  God  the  Father,  in  Jefus  Chrilt,  Peninfula,  lying  between  the   bays  of  Delaware  and 

and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  in  the  infpiration  of  the  fcrip-  Chelapeak,  as  well  as  a  large   tract  of  the  adjacent 

tures.  country,   has  many  appearances  of  made  ground.  To 

The  houfe  of  affembly  have  the  power  of  impeach-  enumerate  thefe,  or  to  adduce  the  reafonings  in  fup- 

ing  delinquent  officers  of  government;   fueh  impeach-  port  of  fuch  opinion,  would  far  exceed  our  neceffarykli- 

meiii  to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  or  fuch  mits.     But  admitting  the  fact,  it  ftill  remains  difficult 

perfon  as  the  houfe  ©f  affembly  (hall  appoint  before  the  to  account  for  the  precife  manner    in  which  this  vaft 

legiflative  council.     The  punifhment   may  extend  to  tract  of  land  has  been  acquired/rom  the  ocean.  It  has 

temporary  or  perpetual  difability  to  hold  offices  under  been  conjectured,    with    fome    degree  of  probability, 

government,  or  to   fuch  other  penalties  as  the  law  that  it  may  have  been  formed  by  earth,   wafhed  down 

fliall  direct.  from    the  high   grounds  and  mountains  lying  weft- 

The  common  lav/  of  England,  as  well  as  fo  much  ward,    aided,   in    a  fmall   degree,  by   the  accumula. 

of  ftatute  law,  as  was  adopted  in  practice  in  this  ltate  tion  of  foil  from   the  decay  of  vegetable  fubftances. 

previous  to  the  revolution,   ftill   remain  in  force,  un-  This  conjecture  receives   much  confirmation  from  the 

lefs  altered  by  particular  acts  of  the  legislature. — No  afpect  of  a  large  extent  the  of  country  eaftward  of  the 

religion  is  cftabliflied  in  this  ftate  in  preference  to  an-  great  range  of  Alleghany    mountains.     The  features 

thrr  ;  and  no  clergyman  or    preacher  of  the  gofpel  of  violence  and  coniufion  are  deeply  impreffed  on  the 

of  any  denomination  is  capable   of  holding  any  civil  fnrface  of  this   tract.     The  irregularity  of  the  ftrata 

office  in  this  ftate,  or  of  being  a  member  of  either  of  ftones,  earths  and   minerals  -,    the   pofition  of  the 

branch  of  the  legislature,  while  they  continue  in  the  layers  of  lime-ftcne,  almoft  univerfally  vertical,  in- 

cxercifeof  the  paftoral  function.  ftead  of  horizontal  ;  all   thefe  are  the  veftiges  of  the 

This  is  a  coinprehenfive  abftract  of  the  prefent  con-  operation    of   a   power  which    muft  have    convulfed 

ftirution  of  Delaware.     It  has  for  feveral  years  been  the    earth    to  its    centre.     On  the    contrary,  when 

confidered  by  the  citizens  of  that  (late  as    effentially  we    take  our  view  from    the   weftern  ridge  of  thofe 

defective.     In .the  administration  of  it  they  have  fuf-  mountains  we  feem  to  Survey  a  vaft  extended  plain; 

tained  many   inconveniences,  which  have  greatly  di-  all  the  various  ftrata  of  ftone  appear  to  have  lain  undif- 

nunifhed  the  happinefs  of  the  people  and  the  reputa-  turbed  in  the  fnuation  in  which  they  were  originally 

tion  of  the  government.     From  this  caufe,  there  has  formed.     The  layers  of  fand,  clay,  and  coal  are  near- 

arifen  a  very  general  with  to  alter  or  amend    the  con-  ly  horizontal. 

ftitution.     An  electiion  of  deputes  in  convention  for         It  is  well  known  that  feveral  of  the  largest  rivers, 

ij        this  purpofe  has  already  taken  place.  in  the  middle  States,   viz,  the    Hudfon,   the  Delaware 

Face  of  the      The  ftate  of  Delaware,  excepting  the  upper  parts  and     the   Patowmac,  with   fome    others   of    inferior 

country,      Df  the  county  of  New-Caftle,  is,  in  genera],  extremely  fize,  in  their   courfe   to    the   ocean,  make  their  way 

climate,       level  and  low.     Large  quantities  of  ftagnant  water,  at  through  the  ridges  of  high  mountains.     The   clefts, 

foil,  tsV.      partjcil]ar  feafons  of  the  year,  overfpreading  a  great  through  which  thefe  majeftic  currents  roll,  difcover 

proportion  of  the  land,  render  it  equally  unfit  for  the  every  appearance  of  violence  and  difruptnre.     The 

purpofes  of  agriculture,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  broken  ragged  faces  of  the  mountains,   on  each  fideof 

the  inhabitants.  the   refpective  rivers  ;  the  tremendous  rocks,  which 
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Delaware,  overhang  the  paflage,  and   conftantly  feem  ready    to 

' fall  for   want  of  fupport;  the  obftruction  of    the  beds 

of  the  rivers,  for  feveral  miles  below,  by  rocks  and 
loofe  {tones  ;  all  thefe  things,  taken  together,  feem 
to  be  fomany  traces  of  a  war  of  the  elements,  and  the 
ravages  of  a  power  which  nothing  conld  oppofe. 

It  has  been    fuppofed,    that,    in  the  extended   plain 

behind  thefe  mountains,  there  was  formerly  collected 

a  vaft  lake  of  water ;   that  continuing    from  time  to 

time  to  rife  higher,  it  at  length  broke  over,    and  tore 

the  mountain  down  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe. 

The  torrent,  thus  breaking  forth,  inuft  have  pro- 
duced a  convulfion  more  awful  than  we  can  imagine, 
and  fully  adequate  to  all  the  effects  we  behold.  The 
quantity  of  rocks,  ftones,  fand,  clay  and  mud,  thusfet 
in  motion  by  fuch  an  immenfe  power,  was  probably 
fufficient  to  give  a  new  face  to  the  lower  country.  No- 
thing but  the  reftoration  of  equilibrium,  between  thefe 
oceans  of  frsfh  and  fait  water,  could  have  abated  the 
fury  of  the  torrent,  or  diminifhed  the  overwhelm- 
ing drift  of  earth  and  fand  upon  the  low  lands. 

The  nature  of  the  foil,  from  the  feet  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  fea-fhores,  exactly  correfponds  with  this 
opinion  of  its  formation.  The  lower  country  feems 
to  be  made  up  of  a  variety  of  light  fubftances,  wafhed 
from  higher  grounds  by  torrents  and  floods,  and  af- 
terwards depofited  when  thofe  waters  became  ftag- 
nant.  Gradations  of  foil  are  eafily  obfervable  from 
the  mountains  to  the  fea.  Near  the  mountains  we 
find  rocks  of  large  dimenfions;  thefe  are  fncceeded 
by  others  of  fmaller  lize  ;  then  the  foil  becomes  ftony, 
afterwards  gravelly,  and,  laft  of  all,  we  meet  a 
light  clay,  fand  and  mud.  Throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country  we  can  readily  remark,  that  the  de- 
pofition  feems  regularly  to  have  taken  place  in  the  or- 
der of  the  refpe&ive  fpecific  gravities  of  thefe  earthy 
bodies. 

From  the  foregoing  defcription  of  the  low  and  level 
foil  of  a  great  part  of  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  it  follows  that 
it  muft  be  a  fickly  country.  The  difeafes  ariling  from 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  chiefly  prevail  during  the  fum- 
mer  and  autumn,  and  conlift  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  and  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
They  generally  commence  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  degree  and  duration 
of  the  heats,  and  courfe  of  the  winds;  and  commonly 
continue  till  the  frofts  and  plentiful  rains  of  the  month 
of  October. 

Thefe  difeafes  fall,  with  peculiar  violence,  on 
Grangers  and  infants.  Happily  for  the  human  fyftem 
it  poffefTes  a  wonderful  faculty  of  accommodation,  and 
fpeedily  acquires  the  power  of  refitting  the  molt  nox- 
ious caufes.  T  his  feafoning,  according  to  circumfhn- 
ces,  is  more  or  lefs  fevere,  and  occupies  a  longer  or 
ihorter  time. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  this  wide- 
ly fpreading  epidemic  originates  from  the  combi- 
nation of  heat  and  moifture  in  producing  an  extenfive 
putrefaction  of  thofe  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
fUnces  which  overfpread  fo  large  a  proportion  of 
the  furface  of  a  fenny  country.  The  want  of  brifk 
ventilation,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  fources  of  pure  air, 
infeparable  evils  of  a  level  and  low  country,  may  alio 
be  enumerated  among  the  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes.  It 
muft,  however,  be  eonfeffed,  that  thisfource  of  difeafe, 


though  extremely  interefting  to  the  fcience  and  prac-  Delaware, 

tice  of  medicine,  has  never  been  inveftigated  with  the  ^ — ' 

diligence  it  deferves  ;  and  that  many  important  defi- 
derata  might  itill  be  enumerated. 

The  character  of  infalubrity  belongs  not  to  the  whole 
ftate  of  Delaware.  The  high  grounds,  in  the  upper 
parts  of  New-Caftie  county,  are  as  much  diflinguifhed 
by  the  purity  of  their  air  as  by  the  charms  of  their 
extenfive  and  delightful  profpects.  Wilmington,  and 
its  beautiful  environs,  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
healtn,  and  much  rel'orted  to  by  invalids  from  the 
lower  and  more  lickly  parts- of  "the  ftate.  Many  of 
the  other  diftricts  of  the  county  of  New-Cattle,  and 
indeeda  large  proportion  of  the  whole  county,  muft  be 
confidered  rather  as  healthful  than  otherwiie. 

Kent  and  Suffex  are  much  more  unhealthy.  Thefe 
two  counties  form  one  extended  plain,  abound  in  low 
and  fwampy  grounds,  and,  with  refpect  to  their  inte- 
rior parts,  are  deprived  of  almolt  ail  the  beft  fources 
of  pure  air.  But  afylums  of  health  are  by  no  means 
wanting  in  thefe  counties ;  and  we  may,  with  oreat 
propriety,  apply  to  them  an  obfervation  which  has 
been  made  with  refpect:  even  to  fome  of  the  moft  un- 
wholeiome  countries  in  the  world,  viz.  that  healthy 
fpots  are  interfperfed  over  a  great  portion  of  them,  and 
probably  might  be  felefted  in  larger  number,  and 
greater  perfection,  if  proper  attention  were  beftowed 
on  the  fubject. 

The  weftern  parts  of  the  ftate  bordering  on  Mary- 
land, where  extenfive  forefts  and  uncleared  fwarnps 
occupy  a  confiderable  extent  of  the  country,  excluding 
the  fan's  accefs  to  the  ftagnant  waters,  and  abforbing 
noxious  exhalations,  enjoy  a  lituation  comparatively 
healthy. 

On  the  other  hand,  places  fltu.ated  on  the  river  and 
bay,  enjoying  a  free  expofure  to  the  brilk  and  falutary 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  polfefs  advantages  of  health, 
and  purity  of  air,  which  are  univerially  obferved  and 
acknowledged.  In  confequence  of  this,  dnrino-  the 
fickly  feafon,  the  mores  of  the  bay  and  river  are'much 
frequented  by  invalids  for  the  recovery  of  health,  and 
by  the  healthy  for  the  prevention  of  difeafe.  Here  is  a 
convenient  pleafant  retreat  from  noxious  air,to  which  al- 
molt every  individual,  if  fituated  in  the  moft  fickly  parts 
of  the  ftate,  can  eafily  have  accefs.  Perhaps  a  more  per- 
fect refuge  from  difeafe  might  be  obtained  by  failing 
out  on  the  bay,  but  for  common  purpofes  the  fliores 
are  fufficient.  Noinftances  can  be  produced  of  places 
permanently  unwholefome  which  have  a  free  open- 
ing to  the  river  or  bay. 

The  intermediate  fpace,  therefore,  between  the  fo- 
refts on  the  one  fide,  and  the  fliores  of  the  bay  or  river, 
to  a  fmall  diftar.ee  into  the  country,  on  the  other,  con- 
stitutes that  tract  in  which  the  fummer  and  autumnal 
difeafes  are  chiefly  prevalent  and  fatal. 

Thefe  diforders  have  been  obferved, in  many  diftricts, 
for  feveral  years  part,  manifeftly  to  increafe  with  the 
disforefting  of  the  country  ;  and  to  be  as  remarkably 
diminiflied  in  others,  by  more  extended  openings,  by 
draining  fiagnant  waters,  and  by  an  improved  ftate  of 
agriculture.  And  we  may  fafely  venture  to  predict, 
that,  when  the  high  itate  of  cultivation  of  this  country 
fliall  have  taken  plaec,  ts  which  the  fertility  and  other 
advantages  of  the  foil  flrongly  folicit  the  hufbandman  ; 
when  the  fources  of  morbid  exhalations  fhall  have  been 
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Delaware,  better  afcertained,  and  the  means  of  correcting  them 

" more  accurately  understood  and  generally  diffufed  ;  the 

ftate  of  Delaware  will  be  as  much  distinguished  for  its 
purity  of  air  and  progreihve  populoufnefs,  as  for  its 
wealth  and  advantages  of  Situation. 

Delaware  is  chietiy  an  agricultural  ftate.  It  includes 
a  very  fertile  trad  of  country  ;  and  fcarcely  any  part 
of  the  union  can  be  Selected  more  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent purpofes  of  agriculture,  or  in  which  a  greater  va- 
riety of  the  moft  ufef  ul  productions  can  be  fo  conveni- 
ently and  plentifully  reared. 

The  general  afpect  of  the  country  is  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  procefles  of  tillage.  Excepting  fome  of 
the  uppsr  parts  of  the  county  of  Ncw-Caftle,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ftate  is  very  little  broken  or  irregular.  The 
heights  of  Chriftiana  are  lofty  and  commanding  ;  fome 
of  the  hills  of  Brandywine  are  rough  and  itony  ;  but 
descending  from  thefe,  and  a  few  others,  the  lower 
country  is  fo  little  diverfified  as  almoft  to  form  one  ex- 
tended plain. 

In  the  county  of  New-Caftle,  the  foil  confifts  of  a 
ftrong  clay  ;  in  Kent,  there  is  a  considerable  admixture 
of  fand  ;  and  in  SufTex,  the  quantity  of  fand  altogether 
predominates. 

Wheat  is  the  ftaple  of  this  ftate.  It  grows  here, 
and  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  peninfula  between  the 
two  bays,  in  fuch  perfection  as  not  only  to  be  particu- 
larly fought  by  the  manufacturers  of  flour  throughout 
the  union,  but  alio  to  be  diftinguifhed  and  preferred, 
for  its  fuperior  qualities,  in  foreign  markets.  This 
wheat  poflefTes  an  uncommon  fuftnefs  and  whitenefs, 
very  favourable  to  the  manufacl  ure  of  fnperfine  flour, 
and  in  thisrefpect,  far  exceeds  the  hard  and  flinty  grain 
raifed  in  general  on  the  high  lands. 

Befides  wheat,  this  ftate  generally  produces  plenti- 
ful crops  of  indian  corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes.  It  abounds  in  natural  and  artifi- 
cial meadows,  containing  a  large  variety  of  grades. 
Hemp,  cotton,  and  fdk,  if  properly  attended  to,  doubt- 
iefs  would  ftourilh  Very  well. 

The  agricultural  conveniences  of  the  ftate  are  much 
enhanced  by  its  vicinity  to  excellent  markets  for  all 
its  productions,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  water-car- 
riage within  a  Short  diftance  from  every  farm. 

There  is  no  part  of  America,  perhaps  no  part  of  the 
known  world,  where  the  manufacture  of  flour  is  car- 
ried to  a  higher  degree  of  nerfection.  Befides  nume- 
rous mills  of  excellent  construction  all  over  the  ftate, 
the  celebrated  collection  of  mills  at  Brandywine  de- 
fences particular  notice.  Here  are  to  be  feen,  in  one 
view,  thirteen  mills,  with  double  that  number  of  pairs 
of  ftones,  all  of  fuperior  dimenfions  and  conftruction, 
capable  of  grinding  between  two  and  three  thoufand 
bnlhels  of  wheat  per  diem. 

The  county  of  SufTex,  befides  producing  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  grain,  particularly  of  indian  corn,  pof- 
.^eiTes  excellent  grazing  lands.  This  county  alfo  ex- 
ports very  large  quantities  of  lumber,  obtained  chiefly 
from  an  extenfive  fwamp,  called  the  Indian  River,  or 
Cyprefs  Swamp,  lying  partly  within  this  ftate,  and 
parr'y  in  the  ftate  of  Maryland.  This  morals  extends 
fix  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nearly  twelve  from 
north  to  fouth,  including  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  thou- 
fand acres  of  land.  The  whole  of  this  fwamp  is  a  high 
and  level  bafon,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the  high- 
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eft  land  betwixt  the  fea  and  the  bay,  whence  the  Po-  Delaware. 

comoke  defcends  on  one  fide,  and  Indian  River  and  St.  w~ ~ ' 

Martin's  on  the  other. 

Among  the  plants,  fhrubs,  trees,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  reptiles  of  this  vaft  fwamp,  might  probably  be  ob- 
ferved  a  thoufand  curiofities,  very  interefting  to  the 
philofophic  enquirer.  Its  recedes  have  never  yet  been 
explored  with  the  accurate  views  of  botany  and  natu- 
ral hiftory.  The  vegetables  ro  be  found  in  ir,  almoft 
univerfally  pofTefs  ftrong  fenftble  qualities ;  they  are 
chiefly  refmous,  aromatic,  or  bitter.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  that  many  valuable  medicinal  fubftances,  de- 
ferving  investigation  and  experiment,  lie  concealed  a- 
raid/l  thefe  wilds.  Wild  animals,  in  considerable  num- 
ber and  variety,  find  Shelter  in  this  fwamp  ;  among 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats, 
and  many  other  kinds.  The  birds  of  prey  are  obferved 
to  be  here  very  numerous,  and  of  prodigious  fize. 

In  the  county  of  SufTex,  among  the  branches  of  Nan- 
ticoke  River,  large  quantities  of  bog-ore  of  iron  are  to 
be  found.  This  ore  was  worked  to  con fiderable  extent, 
prior  to  the  late  revolution  ;  it  was  thought  to  be  of 
good  quality,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of 
callings.     The  works  have  chiefly  fallen  into  decay. 

According  to  the  cenfus  lately  taken,  by  order  of  the 
United  States,  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
were  found  to  amount  to  near  Sixty  thoufand. 

In  this  ftate  we  find  a  variety  of  religious  denomina- 
tions. Of  the  Prefbyterian  communion,  there  are  24 
churches — of  the  Epifcopal,  14 — of  the  fociety  called 
Quakers,  6 — of  the  Bapufts,  4 — of  the  Methodifts, 
a  confiderable  number,  especially  in  the  two  lower 
counties  of  Kent  and  SufTex,  the  number  of  churches 
not  exactly  afcertained. 

Delaware,  a  bay  and  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  flows  chiefly  between  Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  weft,  and  New-Jerfey,  with  feme  part  of 
New- York,  on  the  eaft.  It  rifes  in  lake  Uflayantho, 
not  far  from  Albany,  in  the  ftate  of  New-York.  From 
its  fource  it  takes  a  fouth-weft  direction,  until  it  pafTes 
into  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  in  latitude  420.  Thence 
it  proceeds  fouthwardly,  dividing  New- York  from 
Pennfylvania,  until  it  Strikes  the  northweft  corner  of 
New-Jerfey  in  latitude  410  24'.  Thence  it  continues 
itscourfe  through  New-Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  and  De- 
laware, until  it  paSTes  into  the  ocean  between  Cape- 
Henlopen  and  Cape-May. 

The  width  of  the  bay,  between  the  two  Capes,  is 
fomething  more  than  twenty  miles  ;  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river,  about  four  or  five  miles  ;  and  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  oppofite  fhore  of  the  Jerfey,  is  about 
one  mile. — Reedy-ISland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
is  the  rendezvous  of  outward  bound  Ships  in  autumn 
and  fpring,  while  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind.  The 
courfe  from  this  to  the  fea  is  about  fouth-fouth-eaft  ; 
fo  that  a  north-weft  wind,  which  generally  prevailsat 
thefe  feafons,  is  fair  for  veflels  to  put  to  fea.  The  na- 
vigation of  this  bay,  in  common  feafons,  is  eafy  and 
fafe,  if  conducted  by  perfons  of  Skill  and  attention. 
There  are  feveral  extensive  fhoals,  pretty  near  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  which  absolutely  require  this  pre- 
caution. Of  thofe,  the  Over-Falls,  the  Brown,  and  the 
Brandivjine  are  the  meft  dangerous. 

The  diftance  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  Cape- 
Henlopen,  by  the  Ship-channel  of   the  Delaware,  is 
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Delegate,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  So  far  there  is 
-'  v  'a  fufficient  depth  ofwaterfora  feventy-four  gun  (hip. 
From  Philadelphia  to  Trenton-Fails  is  thirty  five 
miles;  and  this  terminates  the  (loop  navigation.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  eight  or  nine  tons  bur- 
then forty  miles  further  ;  and  for  Indian  canoes,  rafts  of 
timber,  plank,  &c.  two  hundred  miles  above  the  city, 
by  the  courfe  of  the  river.  At  E  aft  on  it  receives  the 
Lehigh  from  the  weft,  which  is  navigable  about  thirty 
miles.  The  tide  fets  up  as  high  as  Trenton-Falls,  and 
at  Philadelphia  generally  rifes  about  fix  feet.  It 
flows  about  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In  fevere 
winters  the  Dekrwarej  is  frequently  clofed  with  ice. 
Sometimes  it  extends  very  far  down  the  bay  ;  and  it 
isfaid,  that  in  the  winter  of  1739-40,  the  ice  in  the 
bay  oppoiite  the  town  of  Lewes,  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  difcover.  If  the  river  be  frozen  over, 
during  the  feafon,  it  is  feldom  completely  navigable 
until  the  laft  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  name  of  Delaware,  appears  to  be  derived  from 
*  Vide  Jef-  the  celebrated  Lord  Delaivar  *  who  completed  the 
ferfoii  sNotts  fettlement  of  Virginia.  'Tis  fuppofed  his  lordfhip  put 
append.  223,  into  this  bay  at  his  firft  arrival  on  the  American-coaft. 
The  name  has  been  communicated  to  the  neighbour- 
ing (late  on  the  eaft. 

DELEGATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  deputy]  or  com- 
miilioner. 

Delegates,  in  Britain,  commiffioners  appointed  by 
the  king,  under  the  great  feal,  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  the  ecclefiaflical  court. 

Court  of  Delegates,  the  great  court  of  appeal  in 
all  ecclefiaflical  caufes.  Thefe  delegates  are  appointed 
by  the  king's  commiihon  under  his  great  feal,  and  if- 
fuing  out  of  chancery,  to  reprefent  his  royal  perfon, 
and  hear  all  appeals  to  him  made  by  virtue  of  the  fta- 
tute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19.  This  commiflion  is  ufual- 
ly  filled  with  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  judges  of 
the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  and  doctors  of  the  civil 
law.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  always  looked  upon  by 
the  Englifh  nation,  even  in  the  times  of  Popery,  with 
an  evil  eye,  as  being  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jcc~t,  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  independence  of 
the  whole  realm  ;  and  were  firft  introduced  in  very 
turbulent  times,  in  the  16th  year  of  king  Stephen 
(A.  D.  1 151),  at  the  fame  period  (Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  obferves)  that  the  civil  and  cannon  laws  were  firft 
imported  into  England.  But  in  a  few  years  after,  to 
obviate  this  growing  practice,  the  conftitutions  made 
at  Clarendon,  11  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  the  difturb- 
ances  raifed  by  archbifliop  Becket  and  other  zealots  of 
the  holy  fee,  exprefsly  declare,  that  appeals  in  caufes 
ecclefialtical  ought  to  lie  from  the  archdeacon  to  the 
diocefan;  from  the  diocefan  to  the  archbifliop  of  the 
province  ;  and  from  the  archbifhop  to  the  king  ;  and 
are  not  to  proceed  any  farther  without  fpecial  licenfe 
from  the  crown.  But  the  unhappy  advantage  that  was 
given  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  his  fon  Hen.  III. 
to  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Pope,  who  was  ever 
vigilant  to  improve  all  opportunities  of  extending  his 
jurifdiction  to  Britain,  at  length  rivetted  the  cuftom 
of  appealing  to  Rome  in  caufes  ecclefiaflical  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  that  it  never  could  be  thoroughly  broken  off,  till 
1  the  grand  rupture  happened  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII. 
.vhen  all  the  jurifdiction  ufurped  by  the  Pope  in  mat- 
ters ecclefiaflical  was  reftored  to  the  crown,  to  which 
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it  originally  belonged  :  fo  that  the  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  Delegation 

was  but  declaratory  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm. 

But  in  cafe  the  king  himfelf  be  party  in  any  of  thefe 

fairs,  the  appeal  docs  not  then  lie  to  him  in  chancery, 

which  would  be  abfurd  ;  bur,  by  the  24  Henry  VIII. 

c  12.  to  all  the  biihops  of  the  realm,  aifembkd  in  the 

upper  houfe  of  convocation. 

DELEGATION,  a  commiflion  extraordinary  gi- 
ven by  a  judge  to  take  cognifance  of  and  determine 
fome  caufe  which  ordinarily  does  not  come  before  him. 

De legation,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  n°clxxvii.8. 

DELEN  (Dirk  Van),  an  eminent  painter  of  ar- 
chitecture and  perfpective,  was  born  at  Heufden, 
but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  He  was  a  difciple  of 
Francis  Hals,  in  whofe  fchool  he  practifed  to  paint 
thofe  particular  fubjects  which  were  molt  efteemed  by 
that  malter,  fuch  as  portraits  and  converfations;  and 
by  that  means  he  acquired  the  fkill  to  defign  figures 
with  a  great  deal  of  fpirit,  and  correctnefs. 

DELETERIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  things 
of  a  destructive  or  poifonons  nature.     See  Poison. 

DELFT,  a  town  of  the  united  provinces,  and  capi- 
tal of  Delftland  in  Holland.  It  is  a  pretty  large  place, 
very  clean  and  well  built,  with  canals  in  the  ftreets, 
planted  on  each  fide  with  trees.  The  public  buildings, 
efpecially  the  town-houfe,  are  very  magnificent.  Here 
are  two  churches  :  in  one  is  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  affafunated  ;  and  in  the  other,  that 
of  admiral  Tromp.  It  has  a  fine  arfenal,  well  furnifh- 
ed ;  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  de- 
fended againft  inundations  by  three  dams  or  dikes. 
Here  is  made  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fine  earthen- 
ware called  delft-ware ;  but  the  town  has  no  other 
trade.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  among  the  meadows 
on  the  river  Shie,  in  E.  Long.  4.  j  3.  N.  Lat.  32.  6. 

DELFT-Ware,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  baked  earth,  co- 
vered with  an  enamel,  or  white  glazing,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  and  neatnefs  of  porcelain. — Some  kinds 
of  this  enamelled  pottery  differ  much  from  others,  ei- 
ther in  their  fuftaining  fudden  heat  without  breaking, 
or  in  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  their  forms,  of  their 
enamel,  and  of  the  painting  with  which  they  are  or- 
namented. In  general,  the  fine  and  beautiful  enamel- 
led potteries,  which  approach  the  nearelt  to  porcelain 
in  external  appearance,  are  at  the  fame  time  thofe 
which  lead  refift  a  brifk  fire.  Again,  thofe  which 
fuftain  a  fudden  heat,  are  coarfe,  and  referable  com- 
mon pottery. 

The  bafis  of  this  pottery  is  clay,  which  is  to  be 
mixed,  when  too  fat,  withfuch  aquantity  of  fand,  that 
the  earth  lhall  preferve  enough  of  its  ductility  to  be 
worked,  moulded,  and  turned  eafily  ;  and  yet  that  its 
fatnefs  (hail  be  fufficiently  taken  from  it,  that  it  may 
not  crack  or  fhrink  too  much  in  drying  or  in  baking. 
Veffels  formed  of  this  earth  muff,  be  dried  very  gently 
to  avoid  cracking.  They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a 
furnace  to  receive  a  flight  baking,  which  is  only  meant' 
to  give  them  a  certain  confidence  or  hardnefs.  And, 
laftly,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  an  enamel  or  glazing; 
which  is  done,  by  putting  upon  the  veffels  thus  prepa- 
red, the  enamel,  which  has  been  ground  very  fine,  and 
diluted  with  water. 

As  veffels  on  which  tiie  enamel  is  applied  are  but 
(lightly  baked,  they  readily  imbibe  the  water  in  which 
the  enamel  is  fufpended,  and  a  layer  of  this  enamf1  ad- 
heres 
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Delft,      heres  to  their  furface  :  thefe  vciTels  may  then  be  painted 

x"~ ^ '  with   colours  compofed  of  metallic  calces,  mixed  and 

ground  with  a  fuiible  glafs.  When  they  are  become 
perfectly  dry,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace,  in- 
cluded in  cafes  of  baked  earth  called  feggars,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  a  heat  capable  of  fufing  uniformly  the  enamel 
which  covers  them. — This  heat  given  to  fufe  the  ena- 
mel being  much  ftronger  than  that  which  was  applied 
at  firft  to  give  fome  confidence  to  the  ware,  is  alio  the 
heat  neceffary  to  complete  the  baking  of  it.  The  fur- 
nace and  the  colours  ufed  for  painting  this  ware,  are  the 
fame  as  thole  employed  for  Porcelain.  The  glazing, 
which  is  nothing  but  white  enamel,  ought  to  be  lb 
opaque  as  not  to  fhow  the  ware  under  it.  There  are 
many  receipts  for  making  thefe  enamels;  but  all  of 
them  are  compofed  of  fand  or  flints,  vitrifying  falts, 
calx  of  lead,  and  calx  of  tin  ;  and  the  fand  mufl  beper- 
€%im.  DiB.  fectly  vitrified,  fo  as  to  form  a  glafs  confiderably  fuiible. 
Somewhat  lefs  than  an  equal  part  of  alkaline  fait,  or 
twice  its  weight  of  calx  of  lead,  is  requifite  to  effect 
fuch  vitrifications  of  fand.  The  calx  of  tin  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  vitrified,  but  to  give  a  white  opaque  colour 
to  the  mafs  ;  and  one  part  of  it  is  to  be  added  to  three 
or  four  parts  of  all  the  other  ingredients  taken  together. 
From  thefe  general  principles,  various  enamels  may  be 
made  to  fuit  the  different  kinds  of  earths.  To  make  the 
enamel,  lead  and  tin  are  calcined  together  with  a  ftrong 
fire ;  and  the  fand  is  alfo  to  be  made  into  a  fritt  with 
the  falts  or  afhes.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  well  mix- 
ed and  ground  together.  This  matter  is  then  to  be 
placed  under  the  furnace,  where  it  is  melted  and 
vitrified  during  the  baking  of  the  ware.  It  is  next 
to  be  ground  in  a  mill,  and  applied  as  above  direct- 
ed. 

The  preparation  of  the  white  enamel  is  a  very  effen- 
tial  article  in  making  delft- ware,  and  one  in  which  ma- 
ny artifts  fail.  M.  Bofc.  d'Antic,  in  a  Memoir  con- 
cerning this  kind  of  ware,  publifhed  in  the  Mem.  des 
Scavans  Etrang.  torn.  6.  recommends  the  following 
proportions.  An  hundred  pounds  of  calx  of  lead  are 
to  be  mixed  with  about  a  feventh  part  of  that  quantity 
of  calx  of  tin  for  common  delft- ware,  or  a  fourth  part 
of  calx  of  tin  for  the  fineft  kind;  an  hundred,  or.  an 
hundred  and  ten,  pounds  of  fine  fand  ;  and  about  twen- 
ty or  thirty  pounds  of  fea  fait — Concerning  the  earth 
of  which  the  ware  is  made,  he  obferves,  that  pure  clay 
is  not  a  proper  material  when  ufed  alone.  Different 
kinds  of  earths  mixed  together  are  found  to  fucceed 
better.  Pieces  of  ware  made  of  clay  alone,  are  found 
to  require  too  much  lime  to  dry  ;  and  they  crack,  and 
lofe  their  form,  unlefs  they  are  made  exceedingly  thick. 
An  addition  of  marie  diminifhes  the  contraction  of  the 
clay;  renders  it  lefs  compaft  ;  and  allows  the  water  to 
efcape,  without  altering  the  form  of  the  ware  in  dry- 
'  ing.  It  affords  alfo  a  better  ground  for  the  enamel; 
which  appears  more  gloffy  and  white  than  when  laid 
on  clay  alone. — The  kinds  of  clay  which  are  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  compofition  of  delft-ware,  are  the  blue  and 
green.  A  mixture  of  blue  clay  and  marie  would  not 
be  fufficiently  folid,  and  would  be  apt  to  fcale,  unlefs 
it  were  expofed  to  a  fire  more  intenfe  than  what  is 
commonly  ufed  for  the  burning  of  delft-ware.  To 
give  a  greater  folidity,  fome  red  clay  is  added  :  which, 
on  account  of  its  ferruginous  matter,  peffeiTes  the  re- 
quifite binding  quality.     The  proportions  of  thefe  in- 
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gredients  vary  in  different  works,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  earths  employed.  Three  parts 
of  blue  clay,  two  parts  of  red  clay,  and  five  parts 
of  marie,  form  the  compofition  ufed  in  fevcral  manufac- 
tories. M.  d'Antic  thinks,  that  ihe  beft  delft-ware 
might  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  pure  clay  and  pure 
calcareous  earth  ;  but  this  compofition  would  require 
that  the  fire  fliould  be  continued  twice  as  long  as  it 
generally  is. 

DELIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  in  the  ifland  ofDelos,  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
It  was  firft  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  who  at  his  return 
from  Crete  placed  a  flattie  there,  which  he  had  recei- 
ved from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration  they  crowned 
the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  with  garlands,  appointed  a 
choir  of  mufic,  and  exhibited  hoife-races.  They  af- 
terwards led  a  dance,  in  which  they  imitated  by  their 
motions  the  various  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
from  which  Thefeus  had  extricated  himfelf  by  Ariad- 
ne's affnlance. — There  was  another  feftival  of  ihe 
fame  name  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  De- 
los.  It  alfo  was  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  who,  when  he 
was  going  to  Crete,  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  returned 
victorious  he  would  yearly  vifit  in  a  folemn  ihanner 
the  temple  ofDelos.  The  perfons  employed  in  this 
annual  proseffion  were  called  Deliajla and  Theori.  The 
fhip,  the  fame  which  carried  Thefeus,  and  had  been 
carefully  preferved  by  the  Athenians,  was  called  Thea- 
ria  and  Delias.  When  the  fhip  was  ready  for  the  voy- 
age, the  prieft  of  Apollo  folemnly  adorned  the  ftern 
with  garlands,  and  an  univerfal  luftration  was  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed  with  axes, 
in  commemoration  of  Thefeus,  who  had  cleared  the 
way  from  Trcezen  to  Athens,  and  delivered  the  coun* 
try  from  robbers.  When  the  fhip  arrived  at  Delos, 
they  offered  folemn  facrifices  to  the  god  of  the  Ifland, 
and  celebrated  a  feftival  to  his  honour.  After  this 
they  retired  to  their  fhip  and  failed  back  to  Athens, 
where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet 
them.  Every  appearance  of  feflivity  prevailed  at  their 
approach,  and  the  citizens  opened  their  doors  and 
proftrated  themfelves  before  the  Deliaflce  as  they  walk- 
ed in  proceflion.  During  this  feftival  it  was  unlawful 
to  put  to  death  any  malefactor,  and  on  that  account 
the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged  for  thirty  days. 

Delia,  a  furname  of  Diana,  becaufe  the  was  born 
in  Delos. 

DELIAC,  Deliacus,  among  the  ancients,  denoted 
a  poulterer,  or  a  perfon  whofold  fowls,  fatted  capons, 
&c.  The  traders  in  this  way  were  called  Deliaci  ,•  the 
people  of  the  ifle  ofDelos  firft  practifed  this  occupa- 
tion. They  alfo  fold  eggs,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in 
his  Academic  Oneftions,  lib.  iv.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  go. 
and  Columella,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.  likewife  mention  the 
Deliaci. 

DELIBAMENTA,  in  antiquity,  a  libation  to  the 
infernal  gods  always  offered  by  pouring  downwards. 

Jus  DELIBERANDI.     See  Law,  N°  clxxx.  23. 

DELIBERATIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind 
or  branch  of  rhetoric,  employed  in  proving  a  thing,  or 
convincing  an  affembly  thereof,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

To  have  a  delibrative  voice  ia  the  affembly,  is 
when  a  perfon  has  a  right  to  give  his  adyicc  and  his 
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vote  therein.  In  councils,  the  bifhops  have  delibera- 
tive voices  -,  thofe  beneath  them  nave  only  ccnfultative 
voices. 

DELICT,  in  Scots  law,  ftgnifics  inch  fmall  offences 
or  breaches  of  the  peace  as  are  punifhable  only  by  fine 
or  fhort  imprifonmem. 

DELIMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  -,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order'is  doubtful.  There  is  no  corolla ;  the  calyx  is 
five-leaved,  with  a  two-feeded  berry. 

DELINQUENT,  a  gailty  perfon,  or  one  who  has 
committed  fome  fault  or  offence  for  which  he  is  puniih- 
able.     See  Britain,  n°  97. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  the 
property  which  certain  bodies  have  of  attracting  moi- 
fture from  the  air,  and  becoming  liquid  thereby.  This 
property  is  never  found  but  in  ialine  fubftances,  or 
matters  containing  them.  It  is  caufed  by  the  great 
affinity  which  thefe  fubftances  have  with  water.  The 
more  ample  they  are,  according  to  Mr.  Macquer,  the 
more  they  incline  to  deliquefcence.  Hence,  acids,  and 
certain  alkalies,  which  are  the  moft  fimple,  are  alfo  the 
moft  deliquefcent  falts,  Mineral  acids  are  fo  deliquef- 
cent,  that  they  ilrongly  imbibe  moifture  from  the  air, 
even  though  they  are  already  mixed  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  be  fluid.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is 
fufficient  that  they  be  concentrated  only  to  a  certain 
degree. — Many  neutral  falts  are  deliquefcent,  chiefly 
thole  whofe  bafes  are  not  faline  fubftances.  Salts 
formed  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  with  fixed  or  volatile  al- 
kalies, earths,  or  moft  metallic  fubftances,  are  not  de- 
liquefcent ;  although  this  acid  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all, 
and,  when  difengaged,  attracts  the  moifture  of  the  air 
moft  powerfully. 

Though  the  immediate  caafe  of  dcliquefcence  is  the 
attraction  of  the  moiflure  of  the  air,  as  we  have  already 
obferved  ;  yet  it  remains  to  be  fhown  why  fome  falts 
attract  this  moifture  powerfully,  and  others,  though 
feemingly  equally  fimple,  do  not  attract  it  at  all.  The 
vegetable  alkali,  for  inftance,  attracts  moifture  power- 
fully ;  the  mineral  alkali,  though  to  appearance  equally 
fimple,  does  not  attract  it  at  all.  The  acid  of  tartar 
by  itfelf  does  not  attract  the  moifture  of  the  air ;  but 
if  mixed  with  borax,  which  has  a  little  attraction  for 
moifture,  the  mixture  is  exceedingly  deliquefcent. — 
Some  theories  have  been  fnggefted,  in  order  to  account 
for  thefe  and  other  fimilar  facts  ;  but  we  are  as  yet  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  atmofpbere, 
and  the  relation  its  conftituent  parts  have  to  thofe  of 
terrellrial  fubftances,  to  determine  any  thing  with  cer- 
tainty on  this  head, 

DELIOUIUM,  or  Deli^uium  Animl  (from  delln- 
quo,  Ci  I  fwoon"),  a  fwooning  or  fainting  away  ;  call- 
ed alfo Jjmcope ,  /ipothymia,  lipopfychia,  eclyfis,  and  af- 
fhyxia. 

Deliqjjium  (from  deliquejco,  t(  to  be  dilTolved"), 
in  chemiftry,  is  the  dinolution  or  melting  of  a  fait  or 
calx  by  fufpending  it  in  a  moift  cellar. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  any  fixed  alkali,  fet  in  a  cellar  or 
other  cool  moift  place,  and  in  an  open  veffel,  refolves 
or  runs  into  a  kind  of  liquor  called  by  the  chemifts  oil 
of  tartar  per  dellqu'rwin- 

DELIRIUM  (from  de/iro,  "  to  rave  or  talk  idly"). 
When  the  ideas  excited  in  the  mind  do  not  correfpond 
.  Vcl.  V. 
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to  the  external  objects,  but  are  produced  by  the  cli : 
induced  on  the  comn  a  .  fenfo]  r,  the  patient  ii  . 
be  delirious.     See  Medicine-./*'/**. 

DELIVERY, oi-Child-ejt.tk.  SeeMiDwu  :  - 
DELLI,  or  Delhi,   a  kingdom  and  city  of  the 
Mogul's  empire,  in  Aha.     Tlic  city  is  one  of  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  empire.    The  road  between  it  and  Agra, 
the  other  capital,  is  that  famous  alley  or  walk  planted 
with  trees  by  Jehin  Ghir,  and  150  leagues  in  1 
Each  half  league  is  marked  with  a  kind  of  turret ;  and 
at  every  ftage  there  are  little  farays  or  caravanferas  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers.     The   road, 'though   pretty 
good,  has  many  inconveniences.     It  is  not  only  fre- 
quented by  wild  beafts,  but  by  robbers.     The  latter 
are  fo  dextrous  at  calling  a  noofe  about  a  man's  neck, 
that  they  never  fail,  if  within  reach,  to  fcize  and  ft  - 
gle-him.  They  gain  their  means  likewife  by  means 
handfome  women ;  who,  feigning  great  diftrefs,  and 
being  taken  up  behind  the  unwary  traveller,  chdak  him 
with  the  fame  fnare — The  capital  confifts  of  three  ci- 
ties, built  near  one  another.     The  firft,  now  quite  de- 
ftroyed,  is  faid  to  have  had  52  gates  :  and  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  king  Poms,  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great.     The  fecond,  which  is  aifo  in  ruins,  was 
demolished   by   Shah  Jehan,  to  build  Jehan-abad  with 
the  materials.     This  makes  the  third  city,  and  joins 
the  ruins  of  the  fecond.     The  city  ftands  in  an  open 
plain  country,  on  the  river  Jamua,  which  rifes  in  this 
province.     It  is  encompafled  with  walls,  except  to- 
wards the  river.     Thefe   are  of  brick,  flanked  with 
round  towers  ;  bat  without  a  ditch,  and  terraced  be- 
hind, four  or  five  feet  thick.     The  circumference  of 
the  walls  may  be  about  nine  miles.  The  fortrefs,  which 
is  a   mile   and  an  half  in  circuit,  has  good  walls  and 
round  towers,  and  ditches  full  of  water,  faced  wi tit 
ftone.     It  is  furrounded  with  fine  gardens,  and  in  it  is 
the  Mogul's  palace.  See  Indostan.  E.  Long.  79.  25. 
N.  Lat.  28.  20. 

DELMENHORST,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  cf  Oldenburgh, 
belonging  to  Denmark  ;  fcated  on  the  river  Delm  near 
the  Wefer.     E.  Long.  8.  57.  N.  Lat.  53.  10. 

DELOS,  aniftand  of  the  Archipelago,  very  famous 
in  ancient  hiftory.  Originally  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  floating  bland,  but  afterwards  it  became  fixed  and 
immoveable.  It  was  held  facred  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana. — Anciently 
this  iiland  was  governed  by  its  own  kings.  Virgil 
mentions  one  Anius  reigning  here  in  the  time  of  ihe 
Trojan  war.  He  was,  according  to  that  poet,  both 
king  and  high-prieft  of  Apollo,  and  entertained  iEneas 
with  great  kindnefs.  The  Ferfians  allowed  the  De- 
lians  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties  after  they  had  re- 
duced the  reft  cf  the  Grecian  iflands.  In  after  age-, 
the  Athenians  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it;  andheid 
it  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mithridares  the  Great, 
who  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  Apollo,  and  obliged 
the  Delians  to  fide  with  him.  IJithridates  was  in  his 
turn  driven  out  by  the  Romans,  whogranttd  the  inha- 
bitants many  privileges,  and  exempted  them  from  all 
forts  of  taxes.  At  prefent  it  .is  quite  abandoned  ;  the 
lands  being  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbifh,  in  foch  a 
manner  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mycone  hold  it  now,  and  pay  but  ten 
crowns  land-tax  to  the  Grand  Senior  for  an  iflan3 
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Deles  which  was  ones  one  of  the  richefl  in  the  world. — Strabo 
and  Callimachus  tell  us  that  the  ifland  of  Deios  was 
watered  by  the  river  Inapus  ;  bat  Pliny  calls  it  only  a 
fpring  ;  and  adds,  that  its  waters  fwelied  and  abated 
at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  the  Nile.  At  prefent 
there  is  no  river  in  the  iiland,  but  one  of  the  noblell 
lprings  in" the  world  ;  being  twelve  paces  in  diameter, 
and  inciofed  partly  by  rocks  and  partly  by  a  wall. 
Mount  Cynthus,  whence  Apollo  had  the  furname  of 
Gyn'.hius,  is  by  Strabo  placed  near  the  city,  and  faid  to 
be  fo  high,  that  the  whole  iiland  was  covered  by  its 
ihadow  ;  but  oar  modern  travellers  fpeak  of  it  as  an 
hill  of  a  very  moderate  height.  It  is  but  one  block 
of  granite  of  the  ordinary  fort,  cut  on  that  fide  which 
faced  the  city  into  regular  fleps,  and  inciofed  on  both 
fides  by  a  wall.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  are  Hill 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  llately  building,  with  a 
mofaic  pavement,  many  broken  pillars,  and  other  va- 
luable monuments  of  antiquity,  From  an  infeription 
difcoveredthere  fome  time  ago,  and  which  mentions  a 
vow  made  to  Serapis,  Ifis  and  Anubis,  fome  have  con- 
jectured, that  on  this  hill  flood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
thefe  Egyptian  deities,  though  no  where  mentioned  in 
hiftory. — The  city  of  Delos,  as  is  manifeft  from  the 
magnificent  ruins  Hill  extant,  took  up  that  fpacious 
plain  reaching  from  one  coaft  to  the  other.  It  was 
well  peopled,  and  the  richefl  city  in  the  Archipelago, 
efpecially  after  the  definition  of  Corinth  ;  merchants 
flocking  thither,  from  all  parts,  both  in  regard  of  the 
immunity  they  enjoyed  there,  and  of  the  convenient  fi- 
tuation  of  the  place  between  Europe  and  Alia.  Strabo 
calls  it  one  of  the  mofl  frequented  empories  in  the 
world  ;  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  all  the  commodities  of 
Europe  aud  Alia  were  fold,  purchafed,  or  exchanged, 
there.  It  contained  many  noble  and  ftately  buildings ; 
as,  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona  ;  the 
porticoes  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Dionyfnis  Euty- 
ches  ;  a  gymnafmm  ;  an  oval  bafon  made  at  an  im- 
menfe  expenfe,  for  the  reprefentation  of  fea-fights  ; 
and  a  mofl  magnificent  theatre.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was,  according  to  Plutarch,  begun  by  Eryfichton  the 
fon  of  Cecrops  ;  bat  afterwards  enlarged  and  embel- 
lifhedat  the  common  charges  of  all  the  itates  of  Greece. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  it  was  one  of  the  mofl  ftately 
buildings  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  fpeaks  of  an  altar  in 
it,  which,  in  his  opinion,  deferved  a  place  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  with  the  horns  of 
various  animals,  fo  artificially  adapted  to  one  another, 
that  they  hanged  together  without  any  cement.  This 
&ltar  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfect  cube  ;  and  the  dou- 
bling it  was  a  famous  mathematical  problem  among  the 
ancients.  This  went  under  the  name  of  Froblema 
Deliacum  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  propofed  by  the 
oracle,  for  the  purpofe  of  freeing  the  country  from  a 
plague.  The  diftenrper  was  to  ceafe  when  the  pro- 
blem was  folved,- — The  trunk  of  the  famous  flatue  of 
Apollo,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  ftill  an  ob- 
ject of  great  admiration  to  travellers.  It  is  without 
head,  feet,  arms,  or  legs  ;  but  from  the  parts  that  are 
yet  remaining,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  ancients  did 
not  exaggerate  when  they  commended  it  as  a  wonder 
of  art.  It  was  of  a  gigantic  fize,  though  cutout  of  a 
fmgle  block  of  marble;  the  moulders  being  fix  feet 
broad,  and  the  thighs  nine  feet  round.  At  a  fmall 
diflarice  from  this  flatue  lies,  amongfl  confuted  heaps 


of  broken  columns,  architraves,  bafes,  chapiters,  &c. 
a  fquare  piece  of  marble  15^  feet  long,  ten  feet  nine 
inches  broad,  and  two  feet  three  inches  thick  ;  which 
undoubtedly  ferved  as  a  pedeftal  for  this  colofTus.  It 
bears  in  very  fair  characters  this  infeription  in  Greek, 
"  The  Naxians  to  Apollo."  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the 
life  of  Nicias,  that  he  caufed  to  be  fet  up  near  the 
temple  of  Delos,  an  huge  palm-tree  of  brafs,  which  he 
confecrated  to  Apollo  ;  and  adds,  that  a  violent  florm 
of  wind  threw  down  this  tree  on  a  coloffian  flatue  raifed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Round  the  temple  were 
magnificent  porticoes  built  at  the  charge  of  various 
princes,  as  appears  from  inscriptions  which  are  flill 
very  plain.  The  names  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Di- 
onylius  Eutyches,  Mithridates  Euergetes,  Mithridates 
Eupator,  kings  of  Pontus,  and  Nicomedes  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  are  found  onfeveral  pedellals.— To  this  temple 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  illands  fent  yearly 
a  company  of  virgins  to  celebrate,  with  dancing,  the 
feftival  of  Apollo  and  his  fifter  Diana,  and  to  make  of- 
ferings in  the  name  of  their  refpeclive  cities. 

So  very  facred  "was  the  ifland  of  Delos  held  by  the 
ancients,  that  no  hoflilities  were  practifed  here,  even 
by  the  nations  that  were  at  war  with  one  another, 
when  they  happened  to  meet  in  this  place.  Of  this 
Livy  gives  an  inflance.  He  tells  us,  that  fome  Ro- 
man deputies  being  obliged  to  put  in  at  Delos,  in  their 
voyage  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  found  the  galleys  of  Per- 
feus  king  of  Macedon,  and  thofe  of  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus,  anchored  in  the  fame  harbour,  though  thefe 
two  princes  were  then  making  war  upon  one  another. 
— Hence  this  ifland  was  a  general  afylum,  and  the  pro- 
tection extended  to  all  kinds  of  living  creatures?  for 
this  reafon  it  abounded  with  hares,  no  dogs  being  fuf- 
fered  to  enter  it.  No  dead  body  was  fuffered  10  be 
buried  in  it,  nor  was  any  woman  fuffered  tolie-in  there; 
all  dying  perfons,  and  women  ready  to  be  delivered, 
were  carried  over  fo  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Rhe- 
noea. 

DELPHI,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Phocis  fituated 
on  the  fouth-weft  extremity  of  mount  Parnaflus.  It  was 
famous  for  a  temple  aiid  oracle  of  that  god,  of  which 
the  following  was  faid  to  be  the  origin  :  A  number  of 
goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount  Parnaflus  came  near 
a  place  which  had  a  deep  and  long  perforation.  The 
fleam  which  iflued  from  the  hole  feemed  to  infpire  the 
goats,  and  they  played  and  frifked  about  in  fuch  an 
uncommon  manner,  that  the  goat-herd  was  tempted  to 
lean  on  the  hole,  and  fee  what  myfleries  the  place  con- 
tained. He  was  immediately  feized  with  a  fit  of  en- 
thufiafm,  his  exprellions  were  wild  and  extravagant, 
and  palled  for  prophefies.  This  circumftance  wasfoon 
known  about  the  country,  and  many  experienced  the 
fame  enthnfiaftic  infpiration.  The  place  was  revered ; 
a  temple  was  foon  after  erected  in  honour  of  Apollo; 
and  a  city  built,  which  became  the  chief  and  mofl  il- 
luflrious  in  Phocis.  The  influence  of  its  god  has  con- 
trolled the  councils  offlates,  directed  the  courfe  of  ar- 
mies, and  decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  The  ancient 
hiftory  of  Greece  is  full  of  his  energy,  and  an  early 
regiiler  of  his  authority.  The  circumjacent  cities 
were  the  flewards  and  guardians  of  the  god.  Their 
deputies  compofed  the  famous  Amphictyonic  airembly, 
which  once  guided  Greece. 

The  temple  of  Apollo,  it  is  related,  was  at  firft  a 

kind 
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Dclhpi.    kind  of  cottage  covered  with  boughs  of  laurel :  bat  he  laft-named  mountain  was  walhed 

'  was  early  provided  with  a  better  habitation.     An  edi-  which  discharged  iifeif  i;uo   ih 

lice  of  ftone  was  erected  by  Trophouias  and  Agame-  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  facrtd  citv 

des,  which  fi Drifted  about  700  years,  and  was  burned  fibie  and    romantic  fituation,    from 'which  the  place 

in  the  year  636  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  548  be-  derived  the  name  of  Delphi  (iignifying,  as  explained 

fore  Chrift.     it  is  mentioned  in  the   hymn  to  Apollo  in  the gloil'aries,/o///«;j  atone),  was  rendered  ftill  more 

afcribed    10  Homer.     An  opulent   and  illnftrious  fa-  ftriking,  by  the  innumerable  echoes  which  multiplied 

mily,  called  Alcmczonidx,  which  had  fled  from  Athens  every  found,  and  increafed  the  ignorant  veneration  of 

and  the  tyrant  Hippias,  contracted  with  the  deputies  vifitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle.     The  artful  mini- 


by  the  rapid  Piiftus, 

e  fea  at  the  diftance  of 

This  insccef- 

the 


for  the  building  of  a  new  temple,  and  exceeded  their 
agreement.  The  front  was  raifed  with  Parian  marble, 
inftead  of  the  ftone  called  porus  ;  which  refembled  it 
in  whitenefs,  but  was  not  fo  heavy.  A  Corinthian 
was  the  architect.  The  pediments  were  adorned  with 
Diana,  and  Latona,  and  Apollo,  and  the  Mufes  ;  the 
fetting  of  Phoebus  or  the  fan  ;  with  Bacchus,  and  the 
women  called  Thyades.  The  architraves  were  deco- 
rated with  golden  armour;  bucklers  fufpended  by  the 
Athenians  alter  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  fhields 
taken  from  the  Gauls  under  Erennus.  In  the  portico 
were  inferibed  the  celebrated  maxims  of  the  feven  fages 
of  Greece.  There  was  an  image  of  Homer,  and  in 
the  cell  was  an  altar  of  Neptune,  with  ftatues  of  the 
Fates,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  who  were  furnamed 
Leaders  of  the  Fates.  Near  the  hearth  before  the  al- 
tar, at  which  Neoptolemus  the  fon  of  Achilles  was 
flain  by  a  prieft,  flood  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar.  In 
the  fanctuary  was  an   image  of  Apollo  gilded.     The 


Iters  of  Apollo  gradually  collected  fuch  objects  in  the 
groves  and  temple  as  were  fitted  to  aftonilh  the  fenfes 
of  the  admiring  multitude.  The  fplendor  of  marble, 
the  magic  of  painting,  the  invaluable  ftatues  of  gold 
and  filver,  reprefented  (toufe  the  language  of  antiqui- 
ty) not  the  refemblance  of  any  earthly  habitation,  but 
rather  expreiTed  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned  and 
enlightened  by  the  actual  prefenceof  the  gods. 

The  protection  and  fuperintendence  of  this  precious 
depolitory  of  riches  and  fivperftition  belonged  to  the 
Amphictyons,  as  already  noticed.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  oracle,  always  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  con- 
duct the  important  bufmefs  of  prophecy.  It  was  their 
province  alone  to  determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what 
occafion,  the  Pythia  fhould  mount  the  facred  tripod, 
to  receive  the  propheiic  fteams  by  which  the  commu- 
nicated with  Apollo.      When  overflowing  with  the 


inclofurewasof  great  extent,  and  filled  with  treafuries,     heavely   infpiration,    fhe  uttered  the  confufed  words, 


m  which  many  cities  had  confecrated  tenths  of  fpoil 
taken  in  war,  and  with  the  public  donations  of  renown- 
ed ftates  in  various  ages.  It  was  the  grand  repoikory 
of  ancient  Greece,  in  which  the  labours  of  the  fculptor 
andftatuary,  gods,  heroes,  andilluftriousperfons,  were 
feen  collected  and  arranged ;  the  inequalities  of  the 
area  or  acclivity  contributing  to  a  full  diiplay  of  the 
noble  aflcmblage. 

The  oracles  were  delivered  by  aprieftefs  called  Py- 
thh,  who  received  the  prophetic  influence  in  the  fol- 
lowing; manner.     A  lofty  tripod,  decked  with  laurel, 


or  rather  fantic  founds,  irregularly  fuggefted  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  god  ;  the  Dclphians  collected  thefe 
founds,  reduced  them  into  order,  animated  them  with 
fenfe,  and  adorned  them  with  harmony.  The  Pythia, 
appointed  and  ciiffmifedat  pleafure,  was  a  mere  inftru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  thofe  artful  minifters,  whofe  cha- 
racter became  fo  venerable  and  facred,  that  they  were 
finally  regarded,  not  merely  as  attendants  and  wor- 
fhippers,  but  as  the  peculiar  family  of  the  god.  Their 
number  was  confiderable,  and  never  exactly  ascertain- 
ed,   lince   all    the  principal  inhabitants   of    Delphi, 


was  placed  over  the  aperture,  whence  the  facred  va-  claiming  an  immediate  relation  to  Apollo,  we're  inti- 

pour  iffued.     The  prieltefs,  after  wafhing  her  body,  tied  to  officiate  in  die  rites  of  his  fanctuary  ;  and  even 

and  efpecially  her  hair,  in  the  cold  water  of  Caftalia,  the  inferior  ranks  belonging  to  that  facred  city  were 

mounted  on  it,  to  receive  the  divine   effluvia.     She  continually  employed  in  dances,  feftivals,  proceffions, 

wore  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  ihook  a  facred  tree,  which  and  in  diiplay  ing  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an  airy  and 

grew  by.     Sometimes  fhe  chewed  the  leaves  ;  and  the  elegant  fuperftitioR. 

frenzy  which  followed  may  with  probability  be  attri-         Delphi    was    conveniently    fituaied    for  the    con- 

buted  to  this  ufage,  and  the  gentler  or  more  violent  flux  of  votaries,  lying  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  and, 

fymptoms  to  the  quantity  taken.     In  one  inftance  the  as  was  then  imagined,  of  the  univerfe.     It  was  cu- 

paroxyfm  was  fo  terrible,  that    the  priefts  and  flip-  flomary  for  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle  to  make 

pliants  ran  away,  and  left  her  alone  to  expire,  it  was  richprefents  to  the  god;  his  fervants  and  priefts feaft- 

believed  of  the  god.     Her  part  was  nnpleafant ;  but,  ed  on  the  numerous  victims  which  were  facrificed  to 

if  flic  declined  acting,  they  dragged  her  by  force  to  the  him;  and  the  rich  magnificence  of  his  temple  had  be- 


tripod.  The  habit  of  her  order  was  that  of  virgins. 
The  rules  enjoined  temperance  and  chaftity,  and  pro- 
hibited luxury  in  apparel.  The  feafon  of  enquiry  was 
in  the  fpring,  during  the  month  called  Buiius;  after 
which  Apollo  was  fuppofed  to  vifit  the  altars  of  the 
Hyperboreans. 

The  city  of  Delphi  arofe  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
upon  the  winding  declivity  of  Parnaffus,  whofe  fanta- 
itic  tops  overfhadovved  it,  like  a  canopy,  on  the  north, 
while  two  immenfe  rocksrendered  itinaccelfibleon  the 
eaft  and  weft,  and  the  rugged  and  fhapelefs  mount 
Cirphis  defended  it  on   the  fouth.     The  foot  of  the 


come  proverbial  even  in  the  age  of  Homer.  In  after- 
times,  Crcefus,  the  weal thi eft  of  monarchs,  was  par- 
ticularly munificent  in  his  donations.  This  facred 
repoiitory  of  oplnerce  was  therefore  often  the  ob- 
ject of  plunder.  Neoptolemus  was  (lain,  while  facri- 
ficing,  on  fufpicion  of  a  defign  of  that  kind.  Xer- 
xes divided  his  army  at  Panopeus,  and  proceeded 
with  the  main  body  through  Bceotia  into  Attica, 
while  a  party,  keeping  Parnaflus  on  the  right,  ad- 
vanced along-Schifte  to  Delphi ;  but  was  taken  with 
a  panic  when  near  Ilium,  and  fled.  This  monarch,  it 
is  related,  was  as  well  apprifed  of  the  contents  of  the 

4  Y  s  temple 
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Delphi,  temple  and  the  fiiEapmotis  offerings  ef  Halyattes  and 
Debhinia.  Cfcefus  as  of  the  effects  which  he  had  kit  behind  in 
bii  own  palace.  The  divine  hoard  was  feized  by  the 
Pboceniians  under  Philomelas,  and  diflipated  in  a  long 
war  with  the  Amphictyons.  The  Gauls  experienced 
a  reception  like  thai  or  the  Perfuns,  and  manifefted 
limilar  difmay  and  fuperftition.  Sy  11a,  wanting  money 
to  pay  his  army,  Cent  to  borrow  from  the  holy  trea- 
fnry,  and  when  his  meil'enger  would  have  frightened 
him,  by  reporting  a  prodigy,  that  the  found  of  a  harp 
had  been  heard  from  within  the  fanctuary,  replied,  it 
was  a  iign  that  the  god  was  happy  to  oblige  him. 

The  trade  of  Apollo,  after  it  had  rlourifhed  for  a 
long  period,  was  affected  by  the  mal-practices  of  fome 
concerned  in  the  partnerlhip,  who  were  convicted  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  ruined  the  character  of 
their  principal.  The  temple  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty  ;  but  the  offerings  which 
remained  were  very  numerous.  Apollo  was  blent, 
except  fome  efforts  at  intervals  to  regain  his  loft  credit. 
Nero  attempted  to  drive  him,  as  it  were  by  violence, 
from  the  cavern  ;  killing  men  at  the  mouth  and  pol- 
luting it  with  blood  ;  but  he  lingered  on,  and  would 
not  entirely  iorfake  it.  Anfwers  were  reported  as 
given  by  him  afterwards,  but  not  without  fuipicion  of 
forgery.  An  oracle  of  Apollo  at  another  place  inform- 
ed the  confulters,  that  he  fhould  no  more  recover  ut- 
terance at  Delphi,  but  enjoined  the  continuance  of  the 
accuftomed  offerings. 

The  city  of  Delphi  was  free  under  the  Romans.  In 
the  time  of  Paufanias,  who  has  particularly  defcribed  it, 
there  ftill  remained  an  invaluable  treafure  of  the  of- 
ferings within  the  court  of  the  temple.  The  number, 
variety,  and  beauties  of  thefe  were  prodigious.  Theftore 
appeared  inexhauftible  ;  and  the  robbery  of  Nero,  who 
removed  five  hundred  brazen  images,  was  rather  re- 
gretted than  perceived.  The  holy  treasuries,  though 
empty,  ferve d  as  memorials  of  the  piety  and  glory  of 
the^cities  which  erected  them.  The  Athenian  portico 
preferved  the  beaks  of  (hips  and  the  brazen  fhields  : 
trophies  won  in  the'  Peloponnefian  war.  And  a  mul 
titude  of  curiolities  remained  untouched. 

Conftantine  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more  fatal 
enemy  to  Apollo  and  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Ne- 
ro, fie  removed  the  facred  tripods  to  adorn  the  Hip- 
podrome of  his  new  city  ;  where  thefe,  with  the  A- 
poUo,  the  ftatues  of  the  Heliconian  mules,  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Pan  dedicated  by  the  Greek  cities  after  the 
war  with  the  Medes,  were  extant  when  Sozomen 
wrote  his  hiltory.  Afterwards  Julian  fent  Qribafius 
to  reftore  the  temple ;  but  he  was  admoniihed  by  an  oracle 
to  reprefent  to  the  emperor  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  place.  *  Tell  him  the  well-built  court  is  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Phoebus  has  not  a  cottage,  nor  the  pro- 
phetic laurel,  nor  the  fpeaking  fountain  (Caffotis)  ; 
-  and  even  the  beautful  water  is  extinct.'  See  Delphos. 
DELPHIN1A,  in  antiquity,  feafts  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Egina  celebrated  in  the  honour  of  Apollo, 
ihrnamed  Dclphinius,  lb  called,  as  it  is  pretended,  be- 
ca.ife  he  afiumed  the  form  of  a  dolphin  to  conduct  Ca- 
ftali'us  and  his  colony  from  the  itle  of  Crete  to  the  Si- 
nus Cr'jftetts  Delphinium,  one  of  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture of  the  Athenians  ;  fo  called  from  the  proximity 
ef  the  place,  where  they  held  their  affemblies,  to  the 
L-jnple  of  Apollo  Delphinius 
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DELPHINIUM,  dolphin-flower,  or  iark-  Delphi- 
spur:  A  genus  of  the  tfigyhia  order,  belcr.girg  to  nium, 
the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  ratural  PePhi,lus- 
method  ranking  under  the  -26th  order,  Mtdtijiiiquai 
There  is  no  calyx ;  the  petals  are  five  ;  the  nc  curium 
bifid,  and  horned  behind';  the  fiiiquae  tbiee  or  one. 
There  are  feven  fpecies  ?  four  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. Two  of  thefe  are  annual,  and  two  perennial. 
They  are  harbaceous  plants  of  upright  growth,  riling 
from  18  inches  to  four  feet  in  height,  garnifhed  with 
finely  divided  leaves,  and  terminated  by  long  fpikes 
of  pentapetalous  flowers  of  blue,  red,  white,  or  violet 
colours. — One  fpecies,  the  confolida,  is  found  wild  in 
feveral  parts  of  Britain,  and  grows  in  corn-fields.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Withering,  the  cxprefied  juice  of  the 
petals,  with  a  little  alum,  makes  a  good  blue  ink. 
The  feeds  are  acrid  and  poifonous.  When  cultivated, 
the  bloflbms  often  become  double.  Sheep  and  goats 
eat  this  plant:  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it;  cows  and 
fwine  refufe  it. — The  firft  mentioned  fpecies  makes  a 
very  fine  appearance  in  gardens,  and  is  eahly  propaga- 
ted by  feeds;  being  fo  hardy,  that  it  thrives  in  any 
foil  or  litnation. 

DELPKINUS,  or  dolphin;  a  genus  of  fillies 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Cete.  There  are  three  fpe- 
cies. 

1.  The  delphinus,  or  dolphin.  Hiftorians  and  pbi- 
lofophers  feein  to  have  contended  who  Hiould  invent 
molt  fables  concerning  this  fifh.  It  was  confecrated 
to  the  gods,  Was  celebrated  in  the  earlieit  time  for 
its  fonduefs  of  the  human  race,  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  the  facred  fifh,  and  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  of 
boy-loving  and  pHilanthropift.  It  gave  rife  to  a  long 
train  of  inventions,  proofs  of  the  credulity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  times.  Ariftotle  fleers  the  cleared  of  all 
the  ancients  from  thefe  fables,  and  gives  in  general  a 
faithful  hiltory  ot  this  animal ;  but  the  elder  Pliny, 
/Elian,  and  others,  feem  to  preferve  no  bounds  in  their 
belief  of  the  tales'  related  of  this  filh's  attachment  to 
mankind.  Scarce  an  accident  could  happen  at  fta, 
but  the  dolphin  offered  himfelf  to  convey  to  fhore  the 
unfortunate.  Arion  the  muiicisn,  when  flung  into 
the  ocean  by  the  pirates,  is  received  and  laved  by  this 
benevolent  fifh. 

Inde  (fide  majusj  iirgo  Delfhiiiea  recur-vo, 

Si  memorant  onerc  JuppufuifTe  iwjo  . 

Illefedens  citharamque  tenens,  pretiumque  vehendi 

Ciintat,  tt  ccquotcai  carmine  mulcet  aquas,  _ 

Ovid-  Fajti,  lib.  ii.  113. 
But  (pall  belief)  a  dolphin's  arched  back 
Preferved  Arion  from  his  deftined  wrack  ; 
Secure  he  fits,   and  with  harmonious  ftrains 
Requites  his  bearer  for  his  friendly  pains. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  origin  of  thofe 
fables,  fnice  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dolphin  fhows 
a  greater  attachment  to  mankind  than  the  reft  of  the 
cetaceous  tribe.  We  know  that  at  prefent  the  appear- 
ance of  this  filh,  and  the  porpeiTe,  are  far  from  being 
elteemed  favourable  omens  by  the  fearaen;  for  their 
boundings,  fprings,  and  frolics,  in  the  water,  are  held 
to  be  fure  figns  of  an  approaching  gale. 

It  is  from  their  leaps  out  of  that  element,  that  they 
afiume  a  temporary  form  that  is  not  natural  to  them  ; 
but  which  the  old  painters  and  fculptors  have  almoft 
always  given  them.  A  dolphin  is  fcarce  ever  exhibi- 
ted by  the  ancients  in  a  ilraight  fhape,  but  almoft  al- 
ways* 
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Delphlnus-  ways  incurvatcd  :  fuch  are  thofe  on  the  coin  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  which  is  preferved  by  Belon,  as  well 
as  on  feveral  other  pieces  of  antiquity.  The  poets 
defcribe  them  mnchiu  the  fame  manner,  and  it  is  not 
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improbable  but   that  the  one 
other  : 


had  borrowed  from 


Tumidumqu: pando  tranjilit  dorf*  mare 

lyrrhanus  omni  pifcis  exfultat  freto, 
Agitntque gyros.  Senic.  Trag.  Agam.  4jo. 

Upon  the  i'weliing  Waves  the  dolphinB  fhow 
Their  bending  backs  ;  then  fwifcly  darting,  go, 
And  in  a  thoufand  wreaths  their  bodies  throw. 

*  Plate  The  natural  fhape  of  the  dolphin  *  is  almoft  ftraight, 

*"  the  back  being  very  ilightly  inenrvated,  and  the  body 

ilender  :  the  nofe  is  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  not 
much  unlike  the  beak  of  fome  birds,  for  which  reafon 
the  French  call  it  I'oye  de  mer.  It  has  in  all  40  teeth  ; 
21  in  the  upper  jaw  and  icy  in  the  lower  ;  a  little  a- 
bove  an  inch  long,  conic  at  their  upper  end,  fiiarp- 
pointed,  bending  a  little  in.  They  are  placed  at 
i'mall  diftances  from  each  other ;  fo  that  when  the  mouth 
is  {hut  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  lock  into  one  another  : 
the  fpout  hole  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head  ;  the 
tail  fernilunar  ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  the  colour  of  the 
back  and  fides  dufky,  the  belly  whitifh  :  it  fwims  with 
great  fwiftnefs  ;  and  its  prey  is  fifb..  It  was  formerly 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy  :  Dr  Cains  fays,  that  one 
which  was  taken  in  his  timewas  thought  a  prefent  wor- 
thy the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  diftributed  part  of  it  a- 
monghis  friends.  It  was  roafted  anddreifed  with  porpef- 
fe  fauce,  made  of  crumbs  of  tine  wheat  bread,  mixed  with 
vinegar  and  fugar.  This  fpecies  of  dolphin  muft  not  be 
confounded  with  that  to  which  feamen  give  the  name  ; 
the  latter  being  quite  another  kind  of  fiih,  the  cory- 
phatjiahippuris  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  dorado  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe. 

2.  The  phocaena,  or  porpeiTe.  This  fpecies  is  found 
in  vaft  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  the  Britifh  feas  ;  but 
in  greateft  numbers  at  the  time  when  fiih  of  paffage  ap- 
pear, fuch  as  mackerel,  herrings,  and  falmon,  which 
they  jpnrfue  up  the  bays  with  the  fame  eagernefs  as  a 
dog  does  a  hue.  In  fome  places  they  almoft  darken 
the  lea  as  they  rife  above  water  to  take  breath  :  but 
porpeifes  not  only  feek  for  prey  near  the  furfsce,  but- 
often  defcend  to  the  bottom  m  fearch  of  land- eels  and 
fea-worms,  which  they  root  out  of  the  fand  with  their 
noses  in  the  fame  manner  as  hogs  do  in  the  fields  for 
their  food.  Their  bodies  are  very  thick  towards  the 
head,  but  grow  ilender  towards  the  tail,  forming  the 
figure  of  a  coue.  The  nofe  projects  a  little,  is  much 
fnorter  than  that  of  the  dolphin,  and  is  furuifned  with 
very  ftrongrnufcles,  which  enables  it  the  readier  to  turn 
up  the  fand.  In  each  jaw  are  48  teeth,  fmall,  fharp- 
pointed,  and  a  little  moveable  :  like  thofe  of  the  dol- 
phin, they  are  fo  placed  as  that  the  teeth  of  one  jaw 
locks  into  thofe  of  the  other  when  clofed.  The  eyes 
are  fmall  ;  the  fpout  hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  head ; 
the  tail  fernilunar.  the  colour  of  the  porpeife  is  ge- 
nerally black,  and  the  belly  whitiih  ;  but  they  fome- 
titnes  vary.  In  the  river  St  Laurence  there  is  a  white 
kind  ;  and  Dr  Borlafe,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Scilly 
ifles,  obferved  a  fmall  fpecies  of  cetaceous  fiih,  which 
he  calls  tbornbacks,  from  their  broad  and  fharpfin  on 
the  back.  Some  of  fhefe  were  brown,  fome  quite  white, 
others  fpotted  :  but  whether  they  were  only  a  variety 


of  this  fifh,  or  whether  they  were  fmall  grampufts,  Delphimis. 
which  are  alfo  fpotted,  we  cannot  determine.  The 
porpeilejs  remarkable  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  the  fat 
or  lard  that  furrounds  the  body,  which  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  excellent  oil  :  from  this  lard,  or  from  their 
rooting  like  fwine,  they  are  called  in  many  places>«- 
hogs  i  the  Germans  call  them meerfchwein  ;  the  Swedes 


have  held  a  very  refpect able  ftationat  the  table  ;  for  in 
ahoufehold  book  of  that  prince,  extracts  of  which  are 
publilhed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archseologia,  it  is 
ordered,  that  if  a  porpeffe  fliould  be  too  big  for  a  horfe- 
load,  allowance  fliould  be  made  to  the  purveyor.  This 
fiih  continued  in  vogue  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  • 
for  Dr  Caius,  on  mentioning  a  dolphin  (that  was  taken 
at  Shoreham,  and  brought  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  divided  and  fen t  it  as  a  prefent  to  his  friends)  fays, 
that  it  eat  beft  with  porpeife  fauce,  which  was  made  of 
vinegar,  emms  of  fine  bread,  and  fugar. 

3.  The  orca,  or  grampus,  is  found  from  the  length 
of  15  feet  to  that  of  25.  It  is  remarkably  thick  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  one  of  18  feet  being  in  the 
thickeft  place  10  feet  diameter.  With  reafon  then  did 
Pliny  call  this,  "  an  immenfe  heap  of  fleih  armed  with 
deadful  teeth.  It  is  extremely  voracious  ;  and  will  net 
even  fpare  the  porpoffe,  a  congenerous  fifh.  It  is  laid 
to  be  a  great  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  that  it  will  fa- 
ften  on  it  like  a  dog  on  a  ball,  till  the  animal  roars 
with  pain.  The  nofe  is  fiat,  and  turns  up  at  the  end. 
There  are  30  teeth  in  each  jaw:  thofe  before  are  blunt, 
round,  and  ilender  ;  the  fai  theft  iharp  and  thick  :  be- 
tween each  is  a  fpace  adapted  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the 
oppofite  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  clofed.  The  fpout- 
hole  is  in  the  lop  of  the  neck.  The  colour  of  the 
back  is  black,  but  on  each  ihoulder  is  a  large  white 
fpot  ;  the  fides  marbled  with  black  and  white;  the  belly 
of  a  fnowy  whknefs.  Thefe  fifties  fometimes  appear 
on  our  coafts  ;  but  are  found  in  much  greater  numbers 
ofFthe  North  Cape  in  Norway,  whence  they  are  called 
the  North-Capers.  Thefe  and  all  other  whales  are  ob- 
ferved tofwim  again  ft  the  wind  ;  and  to  be  much  di- 
fturbed,  and  tumble  about  with  uuufual  violence,  at  the 
approach  cf  a  ftorm. 

4.  The  beluga,  a  fpecies  called  by  the  Germans 
"wit-fifch,  and  by  the  Ruffians  beluga;  both  Ggnifying 
"  white  fiih  :"  but  to  this  the  laft  add  morjka'ia,  or 
11  of  the  fea,"  by  way  of  diftinguiining  it  from  a  fpe- 
cies of  fturgeon  fo  named:  the  head  is  fhort ;  nofe 
blunt :  fpiracle  fmall,  of  the  form  of  a  crefcent  :  eyes 
very  minute:  mouth  fmall:  in  each  fiue  of  each  jaw 
are  nine  teeth,  fhort,  and  rather  blunt ;  thofe  of  the 
upper  jaw  arc  bent  and  hollowed,  fkred  to  receive  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  clofed  :  pec- 
toral fins  nearly  of  an  oval  form  :  beneath  the  fkin  may 
be  felt  the  bones  of  five  fingers,  which  terminate  at  the 
edge  of  the  fin  in  five  very  fenlible  projeclions.  This 
brings  it  into  the  next  of  rank  in  the  order  of  being, 
with  the  Manati.  The  tail  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 
which  lie  horizontally,  but  do  not  fork,  except  a  little 
at  their  bafe.  The  body  is  oblong,  and  rather  ilender, 
tapering  from  the  back  (which  is  a  little  elevated)  to 
the  tail.     It  is  quite  deftitute  of"  the  corlal  fin.     Its 
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its  tall  in  fwimming  ,  for  it  bends  that  part  under  it,  as 
a  lo  biter  does  its  tail,  and  works  it  with  fuch  force  as 
to  dart  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  It  is 
common  in  all  the  Arctic  feas  ;  and  forms  an  article  of 
commerce,  being  taken  on  account  of  its  blubber. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  Gulpli  of  St  Laurence,  and 
go  with  the  tide  as  high  as  Quebec.  There  are  iifneries 
for  them  and  the  common  porpefTe  in  that  river.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil  is  extracted  ;  and  of  their 
flcins  is  made  a  fort  of  Morocco  leather,  thin,  yet  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  a  muiket-bal).  They  are  frequent  in 
the  Bwina  and  the  Oby  ;  and  go  in  Imall  families  from 
five  to  ten,  and  advance  pretty  far  up  the  rivers  in 
purfuit  of  fiih.  They  are  ufually  caught  in  nets,  but 
are  fometimes  harpooned.  They  bring  only  one  young 
at  a  time,  which  is  dufky  ;  but  grow  white  as  they 
advance  in  age,  the  change  firft  commencing  on  the 
belly.  Tb ey  are  apt  to  follow  boats,  as  if  they  were 
lamed  ;  and  appear  extremely  beautiful,  by  reafon  of 
their  refplendent  whitenefs. 

Delphinus,  in  aftronomy,  a  conilellation  of  the 
northern,  hemifphere. 

DELPHOS,  a  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Turkey  in 
Alia,  in  the  province  of  Libadia  ;  occupying  part  of 
the  lite  of  the  ancient  Delphi.     See  Delphi. 

A  late  traveller  f  informs  us,  that  fome  veiliges  of 
temples  are  viable;  and  above  them,  in  the  mountain- 
fide  are  fepulchres,  niches  with  horizontal  cavities  for 
the  body,  fome  covered  with  (labs.  Farther  on  is  a 
niche  cut  in  the  rock  with  a  feat,  intended,  it  feems, 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  wearied  with  the 
rugged  track  and  the  long  afcent.  The  monaftery  is 
on  the  fke  of  the  Gymnaiium.  Strong  terrace  walls 
and  other  traces  of  a  large  edifice  remain.  The  village 
is  at  a  diltance.  Caftalia  is  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
afcend  to  it,  the  water  coining  from  on  high  and  crof- 
ftng  the  road ;  a  fteep  precipice,  above  which  the 
mountain  ftill  rifes  intmenfely,  continuing  on  in  that 
direction.  The  village  confifts  of  a  few  poor  cottages 
of  Albanians  covering  the  fite  of  the  temple  and  oracle. 
Beneath  it  to  the  fouth  is  a  church  of  St  Elias,  with 
areas,  terrace  walls,  arches,  and  veftiges  of  the  build- 
ings once  within  the  court.  The  concavity  of  the 
rock  in  this  part  gave  to  the  lite  the  refcmblance  of  a 
theatre.  Turning  to  the  left  hand,  ss  it  were  toward 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  wings,  you  come  again  to 
fepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  to  a  femicircular  re- 
cefs  or  niche  with  a  feat  as  on  the  other  fide.  Higher 
up  than  the  village  is  the  hollow  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  were  fome  feats  and  fcattered  fragments. 

Higher  up,  within  the  village,  is  a  piece  of  ancient 
wall,  concealed  from  view  by  a  fhed,  which  it  fup- 
ports.  The  ftone  is  brown,  rough,  and  ordinary, 
probably  that  of  Parnaflus.  On  the  fouth  fide  are 
many  inferiptions,  with  wide  gaps  between  the  letters, 
which  are  negligently  and  faintly  cut ;  all  nearly  of  the 
fame  tenor,  and  very  difficult  to  copy.  They  regifter 
the  purchafeof  flaves  who  had  entrufted  the  price  of 
their  freedom  to  the  god  ;  containing  the  contract  be- 
tween Apollo  and  their  owners,  witnefTed  by  his 
priefts  and  by  fome  of  the  archons.  This  remnant 
ieems  to  be  part  of  the  wall  before  Caflbtis  ;  as  above 
it  is  ftill  a  fountain,  which  fupplies  the  village  with  ex- 
cellent water,  it  is  likely   from  the  ancient  foarce. 

The  water  of  Caftalia  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
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which  the  Pyihia,  and  the  poets  who  verfified  heran- 
fwers,  were  believed  to  derive  a  large  fha.re   of  their 

inspiration,  dtfeends  through  a  cleft  of  Parnaflus ;  the  "~ — y ' 

rock  on  each  fide  high  and  fteep,  ending  in  two  fum- 
mits  ;  of  which  one  was  called  Hyavipeia,  and  had  be- 
neath it  thefacred  portion  of  Autonous,  a  local  hero 
as  diftinguifhed  as  Phylacus.  From  this  precipice  the 
Delphians  threw  down  the  famous  iL'fop.  By  the 
ftream,  within  the  cleft,  are  feen  fmall  broken  flairs 
leading  to  a  cavity  in  which  is  water,  and  once  per- 
haps up  to  the  top.  Grooves  have  been  cut,  and  the 
marks  of  tools  are  vifible  on  the  rock  ;  but  the  current, 
inftead  of  fupplying  a  fountain,  now  pafTes  over  its 
native  bed,  and  haftens  down  a  courfe  deep-worn  to 
join  the  Pieiftus.  Clofe  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  eaftern 
precipice,  isa-bafin  with  fteps  on  the  margin,  once, 
it  is  likely,  the  bath  ufed  by  the  Pythia.  Above,  in 
the  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  a  petty  church  dedicated 
to  St  John,  within  which  are  excavations  refembling 
niches,  partly  concealed  from  view  by  a  tree. 

DELTA,  is  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  takes 
up  a  confiderable  fpace  of  ground  between  the  branches 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  :  the  ancients 
called  it  the  Ifte  of  Delta,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  lhape  of 
a  triangle,  like  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name.  It  is 
about  1 30  miles  along  the  coaft  from  Damietta  to  A- 
lexandna,  and  70  on  the  fides  from  the  place  where 
the  Nile  begins  to  divide  itfclf.  It  is  the  mofl  plenti- 
ful country  in  all  Egypt,  and  it  rains  more  there  than 
in  other  parts,  but  the  fertility  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
inundation  of  the  river  Nile.  The  principal  towns  on 
the  coafl  are  Damietta,  Rofetta,  and  Alexandria;  but 
within  land,  Menouha,  and  Maala  or  Elmala. 

DELTOIDES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  Table 
of  the  Mufcles. 

DELUGE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing  of  the 
earth,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water. 

We  have  feveral  deluges  recorded  in  hiftory  ;  as  that 
of  Ogyges,  which  overflowed  almoft  all  Attica  ;  and 
that  of  Deucalion,  which  drowned  all  ThefTaly  in 
Greece  :  but  the  mofl  memorable  was  that  *  called  the 
Univerfal Deluge  or  Noah's  Flood,'xvh.\ch  overflowed  and 
deftroyed  the  whole  earth  ;  and  from 'which  only  No- 
ah, and  thofe  with  him  in  the  ark,  efcaped. 

This  flood  makes  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  Era  of  tJie  ■ 
epochas  in  chronology.  Its  hiftory  is  given  by  Mofes,  the  deluge, 
Gen.  ch.  vi.  and  vii.  Its  time  is  fixed,  by  the  belt 
chronologers,  to  the  year  from  the  creation  1656,  an- 
fwering  to  the  year  before  Chrifl  2293.  From  this 
flood,  the  ftate  of  the  world  is  divided  into  diluvian 
and  antediluvian.     See  Antediluvians. 

Among  the  many  teflimonies  of  the   truth  of  this 
part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  we  may  account  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  mankind  at  all  times,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     The  objections  of  the  free-thinkers  have  obie<ftious 
indeed  principally  turned  upon  threepoints,  viz.  1.  The  to  the  fa&., 
want  of  any  direcl  hiftory  of  that  event  by  the  profane 
writers  of  antiquity  ;  2.  the  apparent  impoflibility  of  ac- 
counting for  the  quantity  of  water  neceftary  to  overflow 
the  whole  earth  to  fuch  a  depth  as  it  is  laid  to  have 
been  :  and,  3.  There  appearing  no  neceffity  for  an  uni- 
verfal deluge,  as  the  fame  end  might  have  been  accom- 
pliflied  by  a  partial  one. 

I.  The  former  of  thefe  objections  has  given  rife  tc 
feveral  very  elaborate  treatifes,  though  all  that  has  yet 
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Deluge,  been  done  in  this  way  has  fcarcely  been  able  to  filence 
*— —v— -'  the  objectors.  Mi*  Bryant,  in  his  Syftein  of  Mythology, 
has  with  great  learning  and  confideraule  fuccefs  endea- 
voured to  ihow,  that  the  deluge  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  foundation  of  the  Gentile  wor- 
fhip  ;  that  the  firfh  of  all  their  deities  was  Noah  •  that 
all  nations  of  the  world  look  up  to  him  as  their  foun- 
der ;  and  that  he,  his  fons,  and  the  firft  patriarchs, 
are  alluded  to  in  inoft  if  not  all  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  only  of  the  ancient  but  of  the  modern  hea- 
thens. In  fhort,  accordiag  to  this  author,  the  de- 
luge, fo  far  from  being  forgot,  or  obfcurely  men- 
tioned by  the  heathen  world,  is  in  reality  confpicu- 
ous  throughout  every  one  of  iheir  acts  of  religious  wor- 

3         miP- 
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times  bellowed  on  Noah  himfelf.  That  this  is  the  cafe, 
is  evident,  he  thinks,  from  its  being  faid  tkat  he  was 
expofed  in  an  ark,  and  afterwards  reftored  to  day  ; 
that  he  planted  the  vine,  taught  mankind  agriculture, 
and  inculcated  upon  them  the  maxims  of  religion  and 
juftice.      Something  of  the  fame  kind  is  related  of 
Perfeus.     He  is  reprefented  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians 
as  a  great  aftronomer,  and  well  verfed  in  other  fciences. 
After  being  conceived  in  a  mower  of  gold,  he  was  ex- 
pofed in  an  ark  upon  the  waters,  and  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  renewal  of  life. — The  hiftory  of  Myrina  the  a- 
mazon  affords  a  kind  of  abridgement  and  mixture  of 
the  hiftories  of  Oliris  and  Perfeus.      Similar  to  thefe 
is  the  hiftory  of  Hercules  himfelf.    But  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  under  the  titles  o£  Ofiris,  Perfeus,  Myrina, 
&c.  the  ancients  fpoke  of  the  exploits  of  a  whole  na- 
tion, who  were  no  other  than  the  Cuthites  or  Cufli- 
ites,  the  defcendants  of  Cufh   the  fon  of  Ham    and 
father  of  Nimrod.     Thefe  people  fpread  themfelves 
into  the  rnoft  remote  corners  of  the  globe  ;  and  hence 
the  heroes  whom  they  reprefented  are  always  fet  forth 
as  conquering  the  whole  world. — According  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptian  Oliris  was  the  fame  with 
the  Dionyfus  of  the  Greeks.     He  is  faid  to  have  been 
twice  born,  and  to  have  had  two  fathers  and  two  mo- 
thers •   to  have  been  wonderfully  preferved  in  an  ark  ; 
to  have  travelled  all  over  the  earth  ;    taught  the  ufe  of 
the  vine,  to  build,  plant,    &c.     The   Indians  claim 
him  as  a  native  of  their  country,  though  fome  allow 
that  he  came  from  the  weft.     Of  Cronus  and  Aftarte, 
it   is  faid  that  they   went  over  the  whole  earth,  dif- 
pofing  of  the  countries  as  they  pleafed,  aud  doing  good 
wherever  they  came.     The  fame  is  related  of  Oura- 
nus,  Themis,  Apollo,  &c.  though  ail  their  exploits 
are   faid   to  have   been  the  effects  of  conqneft,    and 
their  benevolence  enforced  by  the  fword.      In  a   fi- 
milar  manner  he  explains  the  hiftories  of  other  he- 
roes of  antiquity  :  and  having  thus,    in  the  charac- 
ters and  hiftory  of  the   rnoft  celebrated  perfonages, 
found  traces  of  the  hiftory  of  Noah   and  his  family, 
our   author  proceeds    to  inquire   into  the    memorials 
of  the  deluge  itfelf  to  be    met  with    in  the  hiftory 
or  religious  rites  of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity. 
"  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe  (fays  he),  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  extraordinary  event   would  be  grate- 
fully   commemorated   by  the  patriarch  himfelf,    and 
tranfmitted  to  every  branch  of  his  family  ;   that  they 
were  made  the  fubject  of  domeftic   converfe,  where 


the  hiftory  was  often  renewed,  and  ever  attended  with    Deluc 
a  reverential  awe  and  horror,  elpecially  in  thofe  who 
had  been  wiineifes  to  the  calamity,  and  had  experien- 
ced the  hand  of  providence  in  their  favour.     In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  when  there  was  a  falling  off  from  the 
truth,  we  might  farther   expect,  that  a  perfon  of  fo 
high  a  chara6ter  as  Noah,  fo  particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Deity,  could  not  fail  of  being  reverenced  by 
his  pofterity  ;  and,  when  idolatry  prevailed,  that  he 
would  be  one  of  the  firft  among  the  fons  of  men  to 
whom    divine    honours    would    be  paid.     Laftly,  we 
might  conclude,  that  thefe  memorials  would  be  inter- 
woven in  the  mythology  of  the  Gentile  world  ;  and  that 
there  would  be  continual  allufions  to  thefe  ancient  oc- 
currences in  the  rites  and  myfteries  as  they  were  prac- 
tifed  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.     In  conformity  to 
thefe  fuppolitions,  I  ihall  endeavour  to  fnow  that  thefe 
things  did  happen  ;   that  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge  was 
religioufly  preferved  in  the  firft  ages  ;   that  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  hiftorians 
and  mythologifts  of  different  countries  ;  and  traces   of 
it  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  the  facred  rites  of  E- 
gypt  and  of  Greece. 

"  It  will  appear  from  many  circumftances  in  theVari-?, 
more  ancient  writers,    that  the  great  patriarch  wast-tiesby 
highly  reverenced  by  his  pofterity.     They  looked  up  which 
to  him  as  a  perfon  highly  favoured  by  heaven  ;  and  ho-  Noah  wss. 
nouredhim  with  many  titles,  each  of  which  had  a  re-  di&inguifb.- 
ference  to  fome  particular  part  of  his  hiitory.     They  e("' 
ftyled  him  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Atlas,  Theuth,  Zuth, 
Xuthus,  Inachus,  Ofiris.     When  there  began  to  be  a 
tendency  towards  idolatry,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
fun  was  introduced  by  the  pofterity  of  Ham,  the  title 
of  Hefius,  among   others,  was  conferred  upon  him. 
They  called  him  alfo  m«v  and  m«v,  which  is  the  moon. 
When  colonies  w7ent  abroad,  many  took  to  themfelves 
the  title  of  Minyada  and  Minya  from  him  ;  juft  as  o- 
thers  wrere  denominated  Achamenidte,  Aurita, Heliadee, 
from  the  fun.     People  of  the  former  name  are  to  be 
found  in  Arabia  and  in  other  pans  of  the  world.     The 
natives  at  Orchomenos  were  ftyled  Miuya,  as  were 
fome  of  the   inhabitants  of  Thtilaly.     Noah  was  the 
original  Zeus  and  Dios.     He  was  the  planter  of  the 
vine,  and  inventor  of  fermented  liquors  :  whence  he 
was  denominated  Z  tilth,  which  fignifjes  ferment,  ren- 
dered Zeus  by  the  Greeks.     He  was  alfo  called  Die- 
7iufos,  interpreted  by  the  Latins  Bacchus,  but  very  im- 
properly.    Bacchus  was  Chus  the  grandfon  of  Noah  i 
as  Amnion  may  in  general  be  efteemed  Ham,  fo  much* 
rcverenced  by  the  Egyptians. 

u  Among  the  people  of  the  eaft,  the  true  name  of 
the  patriarch  was  preferved,  they  called  him  Noas9. 
Naus,  and  fometimes  contracted  Nous  ;  and  many  pla- 
ces of  fanctity,  as  well  as  rivers,  were  denominated 
from  him.  Anaxagorcs  of  Clazomenas  had  obtained 
fome  knowledge  of  him  in  Egypt.  By  him  the  pa- 
triarch was  denominated  Noas  or  Nous  ;  and  both  he 
and  his  difciples  were  fenfible  that  this  was  a  foreign 
appellation  ;  notwithftanding  which  he  has  acted  as  if 
it  had  been  a  term  of  the  Greek  language.  Eufebins 
informs  us,  that  the  difciples  of  Anaxagoras  fay,  « that 
Nous  is  by  interpretation,  the  deity  Dis  or  Dios  ; 
and  they  likewife  efteem  Nous  the  fame  as  Prome- 
theus, becaufe  he  was  the  renewer  of  mankind,  and 
was  faid    to  have  fafhioned  them  again/  after  they. 
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Deluge,  had  been  in  a  manner  extinct.  After  this,  however, 
w -v—- '  he  gives  a  folution  of  the  itory  upon  the  fuppofjtipn 
that  Nous  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  word  vk;  the 
mind  ;  that  'the  mind  was  Prometbeia  ;  and  Prometheus 
was  faid  to  renew  mankind,  froni  new  forming  their 
minds,  and  leading  them,  by  cultivation,  from  igno- 
■     ranee.' 

"  Suidas  has  preferved,  from  fome  ancient  author, 
a  curious  memorial  of  this  wonderful  perfonage,  whom 
he  affects  to  diftinguifh  from  Deucalion,  and  ftyles 
Nannacus.  According  to  him,  this  Nannacus  was 
a  perfon  of  great  antiquity,  and  prior  to  the  time  of 
Deucalion.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  king,  who, 
forefeeing  the  approaching  deluge,  collected  every 
body  together,  and  led  them  to  a  temple  where  he 
offered  up  his  prayers  for  them,  accompanied  with 
many  tears.  There  is  likewife  a  proverbial  expreUion 
about  Nannacus  applied  to  people  of  great  anti- 
quity. 

"  Stephanas  gives  great  light  to  thishiftory,  and  fup- 
plies  many  deficiencies.  '  The  tradition  is  (fayshe),  that 
there  was  one  formerly  named  Annacus,  the  extent  of 
whofe  life  was  above  gooyears.  The  people  who  were  of 
his  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance  had  inquired  of 
an  oracle  how  long  he  was  to  live  :  and  there  was  an 
anfwer  given,  that  when  Annacus  died,  all  mankind 
would  be  deftroyed.  The  Phrygians,  upon  this  ac- 
count made  great  lamentations,  from  whence  arofe 
the  proverb  to  an  Aevyaxs  «?i«y«/»,  the  lamentation  jar 
Annacus,  made  ufe  of  for  people  or  circum fiances 
highly  calamitous.  When  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
came,  all  mankind  were  deftroyed,  according  as  the 
oracle  had  foretold.  Afterwards,  when  the  furface  of 
the  earth  began  to  be  again  dry,  Zeus  ordered  Prome- 
theus and  Minerva  to  make  images  of  clay  in  the  form 
of  men  ;  and,  when  they  were  finifhed,  he  called  the 
winds,  and  made  them  breathe  into  each,  and  render 
them  vital/ 

From  thefe  hiflories  Mr  Bryant  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: ''However  the  ftory  may  have    been  varied, 
the  principal  outlines  plainly  point  out  the  perfon  who 
is  alluded  to  in  thefe  hiflories.     It  is,  I  think,  mani- 
feft,  that  Annacus,  and  Nannacus,  and  even  Inacus, 
Inachus,      relate    to  Noacus    or    Noah.     And   not    only    thefe, 
Deucalion,  but  the  hiflories  of  Deucalion  and  Prometheus  have 
andpro-      a  like  reference  to  the  patriarch  ;  in  the  6coth  year, 
metheus,     anc[   nor  tjie    300th,  of   whofe  life    the  waters  pre- 

•^u^t16!    vailed  upon  the  earth.     He  was  the   father  of  man- 
■with  Noah.     .  \  ,  . 

kind,  who  were  renewed  m  him.  Hence  he  is  repre- 
fented  by  another  author,  under  the  character  of 
Prometheus,  as  a  great  artift,  by  whom  men  were 
formed  anew,  and  were  inftructed  in  all  that  was 
good. 

"  Noah  was  the  original  Cronus  and  Zeus  ;  though 
the  Litter  is  a  title  conferred  fometimes  upon  his  fon 
Ham.  There  is  a  very  particular  expreffion  recorded 
by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  attributed  to  Pytha- 
goras, who  is  faid  to  have  called  the  fea  the  tear  of 
Cronus;  and  there  was  a  farther  tradition  concerning 
this  perfon,  that  he  drank,  or  fwallowed,  up  all  his 
children.  The  tears  of  Ids  are  reprefented  as  very 
myfterious.  They  are  faid  to  have  flowed  whenever 
the  Nile  began  to  rife,  and  to  flood  the  country.  The 
overflowing  of  that  river  was  the  great  fource  of  af- 
fluence to  the.  people,  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  their 
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chief  blefling  ;  yet  it  was  ever  attended  with  myftical    Deluge. 

tears  and  lamentations.       This  was  particularly  cb-  " * — 

ferved  at  Coptos,  where  the  principal  deity  was  Ins. 
An  ancient  writer  imagines  that  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  people  were  to  implore  an  inundation  ; 
and  the  tears  of  His  were  fuppofed  to  make  the  river 
fwell.  But  all  this  was  certainly  faid  and  done  in  me- 
morial of  a  former  flood,  of  which  they  made  the  over- 
flowing  of  the  Nile  a  type. 

"  As  the  patriarch  was  by  fome  reprefented  as  a 
king  called  Naachus  and  Nauchus;  fo  by  others  he  was 
flyled  Inachus,  and  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  at  Argos. 
Hence  Inachus  was  made  a  king  of  Greece  ;  and 
Phoroneus  and  Apis  brought  in  fuccellion  after  him. 
But  Inachus  was  not  a  name  of  Grecian  original :  it 
is  mentioned  by  Eufebius,  in  his  account  of  the 
firft  ages,  that  there  reigned  in  Egypt  Telegonus,  a 
prince  of  foreign  extraction,  who  was  the  fon  of  Ones 
the  fhepberd,  and  the  feventh  in  defcent  from  Ina- 
chus. And  in  the  fame  author  We  read,  that  a  co- 
lony went  forth  from  that  country  into  Syria,  where 
they  founded  the  ancient  city  of  Aniioch  :  and  that 
they  were  conducted  by  Cafus  and  Belus,  who  were 
fons  of  Inachus.  By  Inachus  is  certainly  meant 
Noah  :  and  the  hi  ftory  relates  to  fome  of  the  more 
early  defendants  of  the  patriarch.  His  name  has 
been  rendered  very  unlike  itfelf,  by  having  been 
lengthened  with  terminations,  and  likewife  fafliioned 
according  to  the  idiom  of  different  languages.  But 
the  circumftances  of  the  hiflory  are  fo  precife  and  par- 
ticular, that  we  cannot  mifs  of  the  truth. 

"  He  feems  in  the  eaft  to  have  been  called  Ncas, 
Noafis,  Nufus,  and  Nus  ;  and  by  the  Greeks  his  name 
was  compounded  Dionufus.  The  Amonians,  wherever 
they  came,  founded  cities  to  his  honour  :  hence  places 
called  Nufa  will  often  occur:  and  indeed  a  great  ma- 
ny of  them  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  Thefe, 
though  widely  diftant,  being  fituated  in  countries  far 
removed,  yet  retained  the  fame  original  hiflories  ;  and 
were  generally  famous  for  the  plantation  of  the  vine. 
Milled  by  this  limilarity  of  traditions,  people  in  after 
times  imagined  that  Dionufus  muft  neceffarily  have 
been  where  his  hiflory  occurred :  and  as  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Greeks  to  place  every  thing  to  the  account 
of  conqueft,  they  made  him  a  great  conqueror,  who 
went  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  taught 
mankind  the  plantation  of  the  vine.  We  are  informed, 
that  Dionufus  went  with  an  army  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  taught  mankind,  as  he  palled  along, 
the  method  of  planting  the  vine,  and  how  to  prefs 
out  the  juice,  and  receive  it  in  proper  veflels.  Though 
the  patriarch  is  reprefented  under  various  titles,  and 
even  thefe  not  always  uniformly  appropriated ;  yet 
there  will  continually  occur  fuch  peculiar  circumftances 
of  his  hiflory  as  will  plainly  point  out  the  perfon  re- 
ferred to.  The  perfon  preferved  is  always  mentioned 
as  preferved  in  an  ark.  He  is  e'efcribed  as  being  in  a 
ftate  of  darknefs,  which  is  reprefented  allegorically  as 
a  ftate -of  death.  Pie  then  obtains  a  new  life,  which 
is  called  a  fecond  birth  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  his  youth 
renewed.  Pie  is,  on  this  account,  looked  upon  as  the 
firft-born  of  mankind ;  and  both  his  antediluvian 
and  pofldiluvian  ftates  are  commemorated,  and  fome- 
times the  intermediate  ftate  is  alfo  fpoken  of.  Diodo- 
rus  calls  him  Drucalion  ;  but  defcribes  the  deluge  as 
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hi  a.  manner  univerfal.      «  In  the  deluge  which  hap-  the  archives  of  the  Medes   and  Babylonians.     This 

pened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  almoft  all  rieih  died.'  writer  fpeaks  of  Noah,  whom  he  names  Seilithrus.  as  a 

Apolloiorus   having  mentioned  Deucalion    &   x*fir«*,,  king;   and  fays,  that  the  flood  began  upon  the  15th 

coiij'gued  to  the  ark,  takes  notice,  upon   his  quieting  day 'of  the  month  Deiius :   that  during  the  prevalence 


it,  of"  his  offering  up  an  immediate  lacrifice  to  the 
God  who  delivered  him.  As  lit  was  the  father  of  all 
mankind,  the  ancients  have  made  him  a  perfon  of 
very  extenfive  rule  ;  and  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  a 
king.  Sometimes  he  is  defcribed  as  a  monarch  of 
the  whole  earth  ;  at  other  times  he  is  reduced  to  a 
petty  king  of  ThelTaly.  He  is  mentioned  by  Kclia* 
dias  in  this  latter  capacity  ;  who  fpeaks  of  the  de- 
luge of  his  time,  and  of  his  building  altars  to  the  gods. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive  of    Greece,    according;  to  the  common  notion  : 


ot  the  waters,  Seilithrus  fent  out  birds,  that  he  might 
judge  if  the  flood  had  returned:  but  that  the  bird* 
not  finding  any  retting  place,  returned  to  him  again. 
This  was  repeated  three  times  ;  when  the  birds  were 
found  to  return  with  their  feet  ftained  with  foil  ;  by 
which  he  knew  that  the  flood  was  abated.  Upon  this 
he  quitted  the  ark,  and  was  never  more  feen  of  men, 
being  taken  away  by  the  gods  from  the  earth.  Aby- 
denus  concludes  with  a  particular,  in  which  the  eaftern 
writers  are  unanimous  ;  that  the  place  of  defcent  from 
the  ark  was  in  Armenia,  and  fpeaks  of  its  remains  be- 
but  nothwithftanding  his  prejudices,  he  gives  lb  parti-  ing  preferved  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  mentions  the 
calar  a  character  of  him,  that  the  true  hiftory  caunot  Noachic  dove,  and  its  being  fent  out  of  the  ark.  But 
be  miftakeu.  He  makes  him  indeed  the  fon  of  Pro-  the  moft  particular  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and  the  near- 
mecheus,  the  fen  of  Japetus  ;  but  in  thefe  ancient  my-  eft  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  Moles,  is  to  be 
thological  accounts  all  genealogy  muft  be  entirely  dif-  found  in  Lucian.  He  was  a  native  of  Samofata  a 
regarded  Though  this  character  be  not  precifely  city  of  Comagene,  upon  the  Euphrates,  a  part  of 
true,  yet  we  may  learn  that  the  perfon  reprefented  was  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge  were  par- 
the  firft  of  men,  through  whom  religious  rites  were  ticularly  preferved,  and  where  a  reference  to  that 
renewed,  cities  built,  and  civil  polity  eftabliflied  in  the  hiftory  was  continually  kept  up  in  the  rices  and  worfhip 
world;   none  of  which  circumftances  are  applicable  to     of  the  country.     His  knowledge  therefore  was  obtain- 


any  king  of  Greece.     We  are  allured  by  Philo,  that 

Deucalion   was  Noah  ;    and  the  Chaldeans  likewife 

mentioned  him  by  the  name  of  Xifuthrus,  as  we  are 

informed  by  Cedrenus. 

"  That    Deucalion    was  unduly   adjudged  by  the 
proved  not  people    of   Thefialy  to  their  country  iblely,  may  be 
to  haTa  be-  prove d  from  his  name  occurring  in  different  parts  of     world  were  all  deftroyed.  The  prefent  world  is  peopled 
T^t^rV0    the  world,  and  always  accompanied  with  fome  hiftory     from  the  fons  of  Deucalion  ;  having  increafed  to  fo  great 
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cd  from  the  Aiiatic  nations  among  whom  he  was  born, 
and  not  from  his  kinfmen  the  Hclladians,  who  were  far 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times.  Pie  de- 
fcribes  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion  ;  and  fays, 
'  that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from 
thofe  who  firft  exifted  ;  for  thofc  of  the  antediluvian 


Tkeffaly- 
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1  gr< 
a  number  from  one  perfon.  In  refpect  to  the  former 
brood,  they  were  men  of  violence,  and  lawlefs  in  their 
dealings.  They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  obferved 
the  rights  of  hofpitality,  nor  ihowed  mercy  to  thofe 
who  fued  for  it.  On  this  account  thry  were  doom- 
ed to  deftructiou  :  and  for  this  purpofe  there  was 
a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  at- 
tended with  heavy  fhowera  from  above  ;  fo  that  the 
rivers  iwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  flefn  drowned, 
what  impreffions  of  this  event  were  retained  by  the  Deucalion  alone  was  preferved  to  repeople  the  world. 
Amonians,  who  introduced  fome  hiftory  of  it  where-  This  mercy  was  fliown  to  him  on  account  of  his  piety 
ever  they  came.  As  different  nations  fucceeded  one  and  juftice.  His  prefervation  was  effected  in  this  man- 
another  in  thefe  parts,  and  time  produced  a  mixture  of  ner  :  He  put  all  his  family,  both  his  fons  and  their 
generations,  they  varied  the  hiftory,  and  modelled  it  wives,  into  a  vaft  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he 
according  to  their  notions  and  traditions,  yet  the  went  into  it  himfelf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of 
ground-work  was  always  true,  and  the  event  for  a  long  every  fpecies,  boars,  horfes,  lions,  ferpents,  whatever 
time  univerfally  commemorated.  Jofephus,  who  feems  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by  pairs  : 
to  have  been  a  perfon  of  extenfive  knowledge,  and  all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced 
verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  nations,  fays,  that  this  great     no  evil  from  them  ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful 


of  the  deluge.  The  natives  of  Syria  laid  the  fame 
claim  to  him.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  at  Hierapolis,  where  was  a  chafm  through 
which  the  waters  after  the  deluge  were  faid  to  have 
retreated.  He  was  likewife  reported  to  have  built 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  ;  where  there  was  a 
cavity  of  the  fame  nature,  and  a  like  tradition,  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  palled  off  through  this  aperture. 
However  groundlefs  the  notions  may  be  of  the  waters 
having  retreated  through  thefe  paflages,  yet  they  {how 


•    occurrence  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  all 

perfons  who  treated  of  the  firft  ages.     He  mentions 

Berofus  of  Chaldea,  Heronymus  of  Egypt,  who  wrote 

concerning  the  antiquities  of  Phenicia  ;  alfo  Alnafeas, 

Abydenns,     Melon,    and    Nicolaus    Damafcenus,    as 

writers  by  whom  it  was  recorded  ;   and  adds,  that  it 

2         was  taken  notice  of  by  many  others. 

Accountsof      "  Among   the  eaftern  nations,  the    trstccc  of  this 

the  flood     event  are  more  vivid  and  determinate   than  thofe  of 

among  the  Greece,  and  more  conformable  to  the  accounts  of  Mo- 

eaftern  ua-  fes#     Eufebius  has  preferved  a  moft  valuable  extract  to 

this  purpofe  from  Abydenus;  which  was  taken  from 

Vol.  V. 
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harmony  throughout,  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Deity.  Thus  were  thev  wafted  with  him  as  long 
as  the  flood  endured.  After  this  he  proceeds  to 
mention,  that,  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  waters, 
Deucalion  went  forth  from  the  ark,  andraifed  an  altar 
to  God  ;  but  he  tranfpofes  the  fcene  to  Hierapolis  in 
Syria,  where  the  natives  pretended,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  have  very  particular  memorials  of 
the  deluge. 

"  Moft  of  the  authors  who  have  tranfmitted  to  us 
thefe  accounts,  at  the  fame  time  inform  us,  that  the 
remains  of  the  ark  were  to  be  fpen  in  their  days  on  one 
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Deluge,  of  die  mountains  of  Armenia.  Abydenus  particular- 
ly fays,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  people 
of  the  country  ufed  to  get  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood, 
which  they  carried  about  by  way  of  amulet.  And  Be- 
rofus  mentions,  that  they  fcrapedofr  the  afphaltus  with 
which  it  was  covered,  and  ufed  it  as  a  charm.  Some  of 
the  fathers  feem  to  infill  on  the  certainty  of  the  ark 
being  ftill  remaining  in  their  time.  Theophilus  fays 
exprefsly,  that  the  remains  were  to  be  fcen  upon 
the  mountains  of  Aram,  or  Armenia.  And  Chryib- 
ftom  appeals  to  it  as  to  a  thing  well  known.  '  Do 
not  (fays  he)  rhofe  mountains  of  Armenia  bear  wit- 
nefs  to  the  truth  ?  thofe  mountains  where  the  ark  firft 
relted  ?  And  are  not  the  remains  of  it  preferved  there 
even  unto  this  day  ?' 

"  There  was  a  cuftom  among  the  priefts  of  Amon, 
of  carrying  a  boat  in  proceflion  at  particular  feaforis, 
riedinpro-  \a  which  was  an  oracular  fhrine  held  in  great  venera- 
ceflion  by  tjon  They  were  faid  to  have  been  80  in  number, 
and  to  have  carried  the  facred  veflcl  about  juft  as  they 
were  directed  by  the  impulfe  of  the  Deity.  This  cu- 
ftom  waslikewife  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  bi- 
ihop  Pocock  has  preferved  three  fpecimens  oi  ancient 
fculpture,  wherein  this  ceremony  is  difplayed.  They 
are  of  wonderful  antiquity,  and  were  found  by  him  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

"  Part  of  the  ceremony  in  molt  of  the  ancient  my- 
fteries  confifted  in  carrying  about  a  (hip  or  bo*t ;  which 
cultom,  upon  due  examination,  will  be  found  to  relate 
to  nothing  elfe  but  Noah  and  the  deluge.  The  ihip  of 
I  lis  is  well  known,  and  the  feftiviry  among  the 
Egyptians  whenever  it  was  carried  in  public.  The 
name  of  this,  and  of  all  the  navicular  ihrines,  was  Ba- 
ris ;  which  is  remarkable  ;  lor  it  was  the  very  name  of 
the  mountain,  according  to  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  on 
which  the  ark  of  Noah  relied,  the  fame  as  Ararat  in 
Armenia.  He  mentions,  that  there  is  a  large  mountain 
in  Armenia,  which  Hands  above  the  country  of  the 
Minyce,  called  Bans ;  to  this  it  was  faid  that  many 
people  betook  themfelves  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
and  were  faved  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  one  perfon 
in  particular  floating  in  an  ark,  and  arriving  at  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain.  We  may  be  affured  then, 
that  the  ihip  of  Ills  was  a  facred  emblem  ;  in  honour 
of  which  there  was  among  the  Egyptians  an  annual 
feftival.  It  was  in  after  times  admitted  among  the 
Romans,  and  fet  down  in  their  kalender  for  the  month 
of  March.  The  former,  in  their  defcription  of  the 
primary  deities,  have  continually  fome  reference  to  a 
Ihip  or  float.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  040/ 
i'«t>T/XAovTsc  (failing  gods).  They  oftentimes,  fays  Por- 
phyry, defcribe  the  fun  in  the  character  of  a  man  fail- 
ing upon  a  float.  And  Plutarch  obferves  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  that  they  did  notreprefent  the  fun  and  the  moon 
in  chariots,  but  wafted  about  upou  floating  machines.  In 
doing  which  they  did  not  refer  to  the  luminaries,  but 
to  a  perfon  reprefented  under  thofe  titles.  The  fun,  or 
Orus,  is  likewife  defcribed  by  Jamblichusas  fitting  up 
ir  on  the  lotus,  and  failing  in  a  vefTel. 
"Wonderful  "  It  is  faid  of  Sefoflris,  that  he  conftrueled  a  fhip 
ftipof  Se-  which  was  280  cubits  in  length.  It  was  of  cedar, 
plated  without  with  gold,  and  inlaid  with  filver  ;  and 
it  was,  when  finiihed,  dedicated  to  Ofiris  at  Thebes. 
It  is  not  credible  that  there  fhould  have  been  a  fhip  of 
this  fize,  efpecially  in  an  inland  diftrict,  the  moft  re- 


foftns  ex- 
plained. 


mote  of  any  in  Egypt.  It  was  certainly  a  temple  and  Bclige. 
a  fhrine.  The  former  was  framed  upon  this  large 
fcale  ;  and  it  was  die  latter  on  which  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver were  fo  lavifhly  expended.  There  is  a  remarkable 
circumflance  relating  to  the  Argonautic  expedition  : 
that  the  dragon  ilain  by  jafon  was  of  the  iize  of  a 
trireme  ;  by  which  mult  be" meant,  that  it  was  of  the 
ihape  of  a  fhip  in  general,  for  there  were  no  nil  ernes 
at  tiie  time  alluded  to.  And  I  have  moreover  fhown, 
that  all  thefe  dragons,  as  they  have  been  reprefented  by 


e  poets,  were  in  reality  temples,  Qrdcontia  ,-  where, 


th 

among  other  rites,  the  worlhip  of  the  ferpent  was  in- 
flitutcd.  There  is  therefore  rcafon  to  think,  that  this 
temple,  as  well  as  that  of  Sefoflris,  was  faihioned,  in 
refpect  to  its  fuperficial  contents,  after  the  model  of 
a  fhip  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  probably  intended, 
in  its  outlines,  to  be  the  exai5t  reprefentation  of  the 
ark,  in  commemonuion  of  which  it  was  certainly  built. 
It  was  a  temple  facred  to  Oliris  at  Theba  ;  or,  to  hy 
the.  truth,  it  was  itfelf  called  1  heba  ,-~and  both  die 
city,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  province,  was  undoubtedly  denominated 
from  it.  Now  Theba  was  the  name  of  the  ark.  It  is 
the  very  word  made  ufe  of  by  the  facred  writer;  {'a 
that  we  may,  I  think,  be  allured  of  the  prototype 
after  which  this  temple  was  faihioned.  It  is  faid  indeed 
to  have  been  only  2S0  cubits  in  length  ;  whereas  the 
ark  of  Noah  was  300.  But  this  is  a  variation  of  only 
one-fifteenth  in  the  whole  :  and  as  the  ancient  cubit 
was  not  in  all  countries  the  fame,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
this  difparity  arofe  rather  from  the  manner  of  mea- 
furing  than  from  any  real  difference  in  the  extent  of 
the  building  It  was  an  idolatrous  temple,  faid  10 
have  been  built  by  Sefoflris  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  obliged  10  take  notice  of  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Greeks  in  refpect  to  ancient  titles, 
and  have  fhown  their  mifapplication  of  terms  in  man/ 
inilances  ;  efptciaiiy  in  their  fuppofmg  temples  to  have 
been  erected  by  perfons  to  whom  they  were  in  reality 
facred.  Sefoftris  was  Ofiris.;  the  fame  as  Dionufus, 
Menes,  and  Noah.  He  is  called  Seifithnts  by  Abyde- 
nus  ;  Xixouthros  by  Berofus  and  Apollodorus  ;  and  is 
reprefented  by  them  as  a  prince  in  wbofe  time  the  de- 
luge happened.  He  was  called  Zuth,  Xuth,  and  Zeus ; 
and  had  certainly  divine  honours  paid  him. 

"  Paufanias  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  a  temple  other  < 
of  Hercules  at  Eruthra  in  Ionia  ;  which  he  mentions  blematical 
as  of  the   higheft  antiquity,  and  very   like  thofe  of  reprefenta- 
Egypt.     The  deity  was  reprefented  upon  a  float,  and  *">"*  ex- 
was  fuppofed  to  have  come  thither  in  this  manner  from  Plamedt 
Phenicia.     Ariflides  mentions,  that  at  Smyrna,  upon 
the  feaft  called  Diouyfia,  a  fhip  ufed  to  be  carried  in 
proceflion.     The  fame    cuflom   prevailed  among   the 
Athenians  at  the  Panathensea  ;  when  what  was  termed 
the  facred  ihip  was  borne  with  great  reverence  through 
the   city  to   the  temple  of  Dameter  at  Eleufis.     At 
Phalerus,  near  Athens,  there  were  honours  paid  to  an 
unknown  hero,  who  was  reprefented  in  the  flern  of  a 
fhip.     At  Olympia,  the  moft  facred  place  in  Greece, 
was  a  reprefentation   of  the  like  nature.     It  was  a 
building  like  the  fore-part  of  a  fhip,  which  flood  fa- 
cing the  end  of  the  Hippodromus ,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  it  was  an  altar,  upon  which,  at  the  renewal 
of  each  Olympiad,  certain  rites  were  performed. 

"  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain  that  all  thefe  emblema- 
tical 
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Belugc.    tical  reprefentations,  of  which  I  have  given  fo  many 

•> w 1  inftances,  related  to  the  hiftory    of  the  deluge,  and 

the  conservation  of  one  family  in  the  ark.  This  hi- 
ftory was  pretty  recent  when  thefe-  works  were  exe- 
cuted in  Egypt,  and  when  the  rites  were  firft  etta- 
bliihed  ■,  and  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  in  early 
times  moil  Ihrincsof  the  Mizraim  were  formed  under 
.  the  refemblance  of  a  fliip,  in  the  memory  of  this  great 
event.  Nay,  farther,  both  fhips  and  temples  received 
their  names  from  thence  ;  being  ftyled  by  the  Greeks, 
who  borrowed  largely  from  Egypt,  N«t/c  and  N«©*,  and 
mariners  Na^T*/,  Nauta,  in  reference  to  the  patriarch 
who  was  varioufly  ftyled  Noas,  Nous,  and  Noah. 

"  However  the  Greeks  may,  in  their  myfleries,  have 
fometimes  introduced  a  fhip  as  a  fymbol,  yet  in  their 
references  to  the  deluge  itfelf,  and  to  the  perfons  pre- 
fcrved,  they  'always  fpeak  of  an  ark.  And  though 
they  Were  apt  to  mention  the  fame  perfon  under  va- 
rious titles,  and  by  thefe  means  different  people  fcem 
tp  be  made  principals  in  the  fame  hiftory  ;  yet  they 
v/ere  fo  far  uniform  in  their  account  of  this  particular 
event,  that  they  made  each  of  them  to  be  expofed  in 
an  ark.  Thus  it  is  faid  of  Deucalion,  Perfeus,  and 
Dionufus,  that  they  were  expofed  upon  the  waters  in 
a  machine  of  this  fabric.  Adonis  was  hid  in  an  ark 
by  Venus,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of 
death  for  a  year.  Theocritus  introduces  a  paftoral 
perfonage  named  Comates,  who  was  expofed  in  an  ark 
for  the  fame  term,  and  wonderfully  prefervcd.  Of 
Oiiris  being  expofed  in  an  ark  we  have  a  very  remark- 
able account  in  Plutarch  ;  who  mentions,  that  it  was 
on  account  of  Typhon,  and  that  it  happened  on  the 
1 7th  of  the  month  Athyr,  when  the  fun  was  in  Scor- 
pio. This,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  precife  time 
when  Noah  entered  the  ark,  and  when  the  flood  came, 
which,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  was  called  Ty- 
13  phon. 
Explanati-  "  Typhon  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  character  has  been 
en  of  the  greatly  confounded.  This  has  arifen  from  two  dif- 
word  Ty-  ferent  perfonagcs  being  included  under  one  name,  who 
phon.  undoubtedly  were  diftingaifhed  in  the   language  of   E- 

gypt.  Typhon  was  a  compound  of  Tuph  or  Tupha- 
On  ;  and  fignified  an  high  altar  of  the  Deity.  There 
were  feveral  fuch  in  Egypt,  upon  which  they  offered 
human  facrifices  ;  and  the  cities  which  had  thefe  al- 
tars were  ftyled  Typhonian.  But  there  was  another 
Typhon,  who  was  very  different  from  the  former,  how- 
ever by  miftake  blended  with  that  character.  By  this 
was  fignified  a  mighty  whirlwind  and  inundation  :  and 
it  oftentimes  denoted  the  ocean  ;  and  particularly  the 
ocean  in  a  ferment.  For,  as  Plutarch  obfervcs,  by 
Typhon  was  understood  any  thing  violent  and  unruly. 
It  was  a  derivative  from  Tuph,  like  the  former  name  ; 
which  Tnph  feems  here  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the 
Snph  of  the  Hebrews.  By  this  they  denoteda  whirl- 
wind ;  but  among  the  Egyptians  it  was  taken  in  a 
greater  latitude,  and  fignified  any  thing  boifterous, 
particularly  the  fea.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  it  as  denoting 
the  fea  ;  and  fays  likewife,  that  the  fait  of  the  fea 
was  called  the  foam  of  Typhon.  It  fignified  slfo  a 
whirlwind,  as  we  learn  from  Euripides,  who  expretfes 
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it  Tnphos  ;  and  the  like  is  to  be  found  in  Hefychius, 

who  calls  it  a  violent  wind. 

<l  The  hiftory  of  Typhon  was  taken  from  hiero- 
glyphical  defcriptions.  In  tb tie  the  dove,  oinas,  was 
represented  as  hovering  over  the  mundane  egg,  which 
was  expofed.  to  the  fury  of  Typhon  :  For  an  egg, 
containing  in  it  the  elements  of  life,  was  thought  no 
improper  emblem  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  prefer- 
ved  the  rudiments  of  the  future  world.  Hence  in  the 
Dionufiaca,  and  in  other  myfteries  one  part  of  the 
nocturnal  ceremony  confuted  in  the  confecration  of  an 
egg.  '  By  this,  as  we  are  informed  by  Prophyry,  was 
fignified  the  world.  This  world  was  Noah  and  his  fa- 
mily ;  even  all  mankind,  inclofed  and  prefervcd  in  tk« 
ark. 

"  In  refpect  to  Typhon,  it  mud  be  ccnfeiTed  that 
the  hiftory  given  of  him  is  attended  with  fome  obfeu- 
riiyV  The  Grecians  have  comprehended  feveral  cha- 
racters under  one  term,  which  the  Egyptians  undoubt- 
edly diftinguifned.  The  term  was  uled  for  a  iitle  as 
well  as  a  name  ;  and  feveral  of  thofe  perfonages  which 
had  a  relation  to  the  deluge  were  ftyled  Typhonian  or 
Diluvian.  All  thefe  the  Grecians  have  included  un- 
der one  and  the  fame  name  Typhon.  The  real  deity 
by  whom  the  deluge  was  brought  upon  the  earth  had 
the  appellation  of  Typhonian,  by  which  was  meant 
Diluvil  Deus  (a).  It  is  well  known  that  the  ark  was 
conftructed  by  a  divine  commiilion  ;  in  which,  when 
it  was  completed,  God  inclofed  the  patriarch  and  his 
family.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  Typhon  made  an  ark 
of  curious  workmanfhip,  that  he  might  difpefe  of  the 
body  of  Oiiris.  Into  this  Ofiris  entered  ;  and  was  flint 
up  by  Typhon.  All  this  relates  to  the  Typhonian 
deity  who  inclofed  Noah,  together  with  his  family, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ark.  The  patriarch  alfo,  who 
was  thus  interefted  in  the  event,  had  the  title  of  Ty- 
phonian. I  have  fhown  that  the  ark  by  the  mytho- 
logifts  was  fpoken  of  as  the  mother  of  mankind.  The 
flay  in  the  ark  was  looked  upon  as  a  ftate  of  death 
and  of  regeneration.  The  paiTage  to  life  was  through 
the  door  of  the  ark,  which  was  formed  in  its  fide. 
Through  this  the  patriarch  made  his  defcent ;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  commencement  of  time.  This  hi- 
ftory is  obfeureiy  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Typhon  ; 
of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  without  any  regard  to  time 
or  place,  he  forced  a  paiTage  and  burft  into  light  ob- 
liquely through  the  fide  of  his  mother.  This  return 
to  light  was  defcribed  ss  a  revival  from  the  grave  ;  and 
Plutarch  accordingly  mentions  the  return  of  Oiiris 
from  Hades,  after  lie  had  been  for  3  long  feafon  in- 
clofed in  an  ark  and  in  a  ftate  of  death.  This  re- 
newal of  life  was  by  the  Egyptians  efteemed  a  fecond 
ftate  of  childhood.  They  accordingly,  in  their  hie- 
roglyphics, defcribed  him  as  a  boy,  whom  they  placed 
rpon  the  lotos  or  water  lily,  and  called  him  Orus.  He 
was  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Ifis  ;  but  it  has  been  mown 
that  Ifis,  Rhea,  Atargatis,  were  all  •emblems  of  the 
ark,  that  receptacle  which  was  ftyled  the  mother  of 
mankind.  Orus  is  represented  as  undergoing  from 
the  Titans  all  that  Ofiris  fuffered  from  Typhon  j  and 
the  hiftory  at  bottom   is  the   fame.     Hence  it  is   faid 
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(a)   "  Plutarch  owns  that  the  Egyptians  in  fome  inftances  efteemed  Typhon  to  be  no  other  than  Helms    the 
chief  deity  ;  and  they  were  in  the  right,  though  he  will  not  allow  in" 
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Deluge,    of  His,  that  flie  had  the  power  of  making  people  im- 

~"~v '  mortal  ;  and  that  when  me  found  her  fon  Orus,  in  the 

mid  ft  of  the  waters,  dead  through  the  malice  of  the 
Titans,  flic  not  only  gave  him  a  renewal  of  life,  but 
alfo  conferred  upon  him  immortality." 

In  this  manner  does  our  author  decypher  almoft  zll  the 
ancient  fables  of  which  no  fatisfactory  folution  was  ever 
given  before.  Ke  fnows  that  the  primitive  gods  of  E- 
gypt,  who  were  in  number  eight,  were  no  other  than  the 
eight  perfons  faved  in  the  ark  ;  that  almoft  all  the 
heathen  deities  had  one  way  or  other  a  reference  to 
Noah.  He  ftiows  that  he  was  characterized  under  the 
titles  of  Janus,  Nereus,  Proteus,  Oannes,  Dagon, 
&c.  &c.  and  in  fliort,  that  the  deluge,  fo  far  from  be- 
ing unknown  to  the  heathens,  or  forgot  by  them,  was 
in  a  manner  the  bafis  of  the  whole  of  their  worfliip. 
He  traces  the  hiftory  of  the  raven  and  dove  fent  forth 
by  Noah  in  the  cuftoms  of  various  nations,  not  only 
in"  the  eaft  but  the  weft  alfo.  Of  the  numberlefs  te- 
ftimonies  of  the  truth  of  this  part  of  facred  hiftory  to 
be  met  with  among  the  welter  11  nations,  however,  we 

14  (hall  felect  one  more,  which  is  an  ancient  coin  ufually 
Account  of  known  by  the  name  of  rhs  Apamean  medal.  •<  The 
the  Apa-  learned  Falconeiius  (fays  Mr  Bryant)  has  a  Cri- 
mean me-    j-ious   diflertation  upon    a  coin   of  Philip   the    Elder, 

which  was  ftruck  at  Apamea  (b),  and  contained 
on  its  reverfe  an  epitome  of  this  hiftory.  The  re- 
verfe  of  moft  Afiatic  coins  relate  to  the  religion  and 
mythology  of  the  places  where  they  were  ftruck.  On 
the  reverfe  of  this  coin  is  delineated  a  kind  of  fquare 
machine  floating  upon  water.  Through  an  opening 
in  it  are  feen  two  perfons,  a  man  and  a  women,  as  low 
as  the  breaft  ;  and  upon  the  head  of  the  woman  is  a 
veil.  Over  this  ark  is  a  triangular  kind  of  pediment, 
on  which  there  fits  a  dove  ;  and  below  it  another, 
which  feems  to  flutter  its  wings,  and  hold  in  its  mouth 
a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree.  Before  the  machine  is  a 
man  following  a  woman,  who  by  their  attitude  feem 
to  have  juft  quitted  it,  and  to  have  got  upon  dry  land. 
Upon  the  ark  itfelf,  underneath  the  perfons  there  in- 
clofed,  is  to  be  read  in  diftinct  characters,  n.qe.  The 
learned  editor  of  this  account  fiys,  that  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  meet  with  three  of  thefe  coins.  They 
were  of  brafs,  and  of  the  medallion  fize.  One  of 
them  he  mentions  to  have  feen  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Ottoboni  ;  and  the  third  was  the  property  of  Au- 

15  guflino  Chigi,  nephew  to  Pope  Alexander  VII." 
Accounts  Not-  content  with  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  which 
of  theflood  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  weftern  regions,  or  at  leaft 
to  be  met  [n  thofe  not  very  far  to  the  eaftward,  our  author  (hows 
w''1>  in  ,  that  "  the  fame  mythology  (of  the  Egyptians),  and 
Chma  and  tiie  fame  hieroglyphics,  were  carried  as  far  as  China 
japan.         ^^    Japan ;  where   they  are   to   found  at    this  day. 

The  Indians  have  a  perfon  whom  they  call  Buto  or 
Budo.  This  is  the  fame  as  Boutus  of  Egypt,  Battus 
of  Cyrcne,  and  Bceotus  of  Greece.  The  account  gi- 
ven of  him  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Typhon  ;  for  it  is  faid 
that  he  did  not  come  to  life  in  the  ufual  way,  but 
made  himfelf  a  paffage  through  the  fide  of  his  mother  ; 
Which  mother  is  reprefented  as  a  virgin.  This  hiftory, 


though  now  current  among  the  Indians,  is    of  great  Deluge. 

antiquity,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  account  given  of * ' 

this  perionage  by  Clemens  Alcxanu'rinus.  <  There  is 
a  calt  of  Indians  (lays  he)  who  are  difciples  of  Bou- 
tas.  This  perfon,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
fandity,  they  look  up  to  as  a  god.'  The  name  of  Bou- 
tas,  Battus,  and  Bceotus,  though  apparently  confer- 
red upon  the  patriarch,  yet  originally  related  to  the 
machine  in  which  he  was  prelerved.  Of  this  fome 
traces  may  be  found  among  the  Greeks.  One  of  the 
Amonian  names  for  the  ark  were  Aren  and  Arene  ; 
and  Bceotus  is  faid  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  been 
the  fun  of  Neptune  and  Arne,  which  is  a  contraction. 
of  aren?  the  ark.  The  chief  city,  Boutus  in  Eo-ypr, 
where  was  the  floating  temple,  lignified  properly  the 
city  of  the  float  or  ark.  The  Bceotians,  who  in  the 
Dionufiaca  fo  particularly  commemorated  the  ark,  were 
fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  an  imaginary  perfonage, 
Bceotus  ;  and  from  him  likewifc  their  country  'was. 
thought  to  have  received  its  name.  But  Boeotian  was 
merely  a  variation  from  Boutus,  and  Eutus,  the  ark  y 
which  i.i  ancient  times  was  indifferently  ftyled  Theba, 
Argus,  Aren,  Bums,  and  Bceotus.  The  term  Cibo- 
tus  is  a  compound  of  the  fame  purport,  and  iignifies 
both  the  temple  of  the  ark  and  alio  a  place  for  fhip- 
ping. 

"All  themyfteriesof  the  Gentile  world  feem  to  have 
been  memorials  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  event  which 
immediately  fucceeded.     They  confifted  for   the  molt 
part  of  a  melancholy   procefs  ;  and   were   celebrated 
by    night   in  commemorarion  of  the  ftate  of  darknefs 
in  which  the  patriarch  and  his  family  had  been  invol- 
ved.    The  firft  thing  at  thofe  awful    meetings  was  to 
offer  an  oath  of  fecrecy  to  all  who  were  to  be   initated  : 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremonies.     Thefe 
began  with  a  defcription  of  chaos  :  by  which  was  lig-         I(j 
nified  fome  memorial  of  the  deluge.     Chaos  was  cer-  Explana- 
tainly  the  lame  as  jSt/8©-,  the  great  abyfs.     Who  fays  tian  of 
Epiphanius,  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  Chaos  the  body 
and  Buthos,  the  abyfs,  are  of  the  fame  purport  ?  Chaos. 

"  The  names  of  the  deities  in  Japan  and  China,  and 
the  form  of  them,  as  well  as  the  mythology  wiih  which 
they  are  attended,  point  out  the  country  from  whence 
they  originally  came.  In  China  the  deity  upon  the 
lotos  in  the  midft  of  waters  has  been  long  a  favourite 
emblem,  and  was  imported  from  the  weft.  The  in- 
figne  of  the  dragon  was  from  the  fame  quarter.  The 
Cuthitcs  worfhipped  Cham,  the  fun  ;  whole  name  they 
varioufly  compounded.  In  China  moft  tilings  which 
have  any  reference  to  fplendor  and  magnificence,  feem 
to  be  denominated  from  the  fame  object.  Cham  is 
faid,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  to  fignify  any 
thing  fupreme.  Com  is  a  fine  building  or  palace,  fimi- 
lar to  Coma  of  the  Amonians,  Cum  is  a  lord  or  ma- 
iler ;  Cham  a  fceptre.  Laflly,  by  Cham  is  fignified  a 
prieft,  analogous  to  the  Chamanim  and  Chamenim  of 
Cutha  and  Babylonia.  The  country  itfelf  is  by  the 
Tartars  called  Ham.  The  cities  Cham  ju,  Champion, 
Compition,  Cumdan,  Chamul,  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  form,  are  manifeftly  compounded  of  the  facred 
term  Cham.  Cambalu,  the  name  of  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis 


srk 


(b)  Our  author  had  before  mown  that  the  ancient  name  of  Apamea  was  Clbotus,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
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Deluge,    tropolns,  is  the  city  of  Cham-bal ;  and  Milton  ftyles  it     whom  the  earth  has  been  already  reftored  when  it  was    Deluge. 

~"v         very  properly  Cambaul,  feat  of  Cathalau  Chan.     By      in  aftate  of  ruin  ;  and  by  whom  mankind  was  renew-  ' " — 

this  is  meant  the  chief  city  of  ihe  Cuthean  monarch  ; 
for  Chan  is  a  derivative  of  Chaen,  a  prince.  It  feems 
fometimes  in  China  and  Japan  to  have  been  exprefled 
Qjjan  and  Ouano. 

Two  temples  are  taken  notice  by  Hamilton,  near 


Syrian  in  Pegu,  which  he  reprefents  as  fo  like  in  ftruc- 
ture,  that  they  feem   to  be  built  on  the  fame    model. 


ed.  Dagon  and  Noah  I  have  fhown  to  be  the  fame 
Vifhnou  is  reprefented,  like  Dagon,  under  the  mixed 
figure  of  a  man  and  a  fifh,  or  rather  of  a  man,  a  prince- 
ly figure,  proceeding  from  a  fifh.  The  name  of  this 
diitrict,  near  which  the  temples  above  ftand,  we  find 
to  be  called  Syrian;  juft  as  was  named  the  region 
where  ftood  the  temples  of  Atargatus  and  Dagon,     Sy- 


One  of  thefe  was  called  Kiakiack,  or  the  Cod  of  Gods      rus,  Syria,  and  Syrian  are  all  of  the  fame  purport    and 
temple.     The  other  is  called  the  temple  ofDagun  ;  and      fignify  Cceleftis  and  Solaris,  froin  Sshor.  the  fun." 


the  doors  and  windows  of  it  are  perpetually  fhut,  fo  that 
rtone  can  enter  but  the  priefts.  They  will  not  tell  of 
what  ihape  the  idol  is,  but  only  fay  that  it  is  not  of  a 
human  form.  The  former  deity,  Kiakiack,  isrepre- 
fented  as  afleep,  of  a  human  Chape,  and  60  feet  long  ; 
and  when  he  awakes,  the  world  is  to  be  deftroyed.    As 


Our  author  next  proceeds  to  defcribe  lome  of  the 
Indian  temples  or  pagodas;  particulaly  thofe  of  fal- 
fette,  Eliphanta,  and  another  called  Elora  near  Au- 
rangeabad  in  the  province  of  Balagate,  which  wasvifrt- 
ed  by  Thcvenot.  That  traveller  relates,  that  "  upon 
making  diligent  inquiry  among  the  natives  about  the 


foon  as  Kiakiack  has  diffolved  the  frame  and  being  of     origin  of  thefe  wonderful  buildings,  the  conftant  tra- 


this  world,  Dagun  will  gather  up  the  fragments,  and 
make  a  new  one.  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  true  name 
of  the  temple  was  lach-Jach,  and  dedicated  to  the 
fame  god  as  the  Jachuil  in  Japan.  Mr  Wife  takes  no- 
tice of  the  Grecian  exclamation  to  Dionnfus,  when  the 
terms Iacche,  0  lacche,  were  repeated  :  and  he  fuppofes, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  Peguan  name  had  a 
reference   to  the  fame    deity.     It  is  certain,  that  the 


dition  was,  that  all  thefe  pagodas,  great  and  fmall,  with 
all  their  works  and  ornaments,  were  made  by  giants  ; 
but  in  what  age  they  could  not  tell." 

"  Many  of  thefe  ancient  ftruefures  (continues  Mi- 
Bryant)  have  been  attributed  to  Rarufcander,  or  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but   there  is  nothing  among  thefe. 
ftately  edifices  that  in  the   leaft  favours  of  Grecian 
workinanfhip ;  nor  had  that  monarch,  nor  any  of  the 


worlhip,  of  Dionufus  prevailed  very  early  among  the  princes  after  him,  opportunity  to  perform  works  of 
nations  in  the  eaft.  The  Indians  ufed  to  maintain,  this  nature.  We  have  not  the  leai't  reafon  to  think 
that  his  rites  firft  began  among  them.  ProfeiTor  Bay-  that  they  ever  polTeffed  the  country  :  for  they  were 
<sr  has  fhown,  that  traces  of  his  worfhip  are  ftill  to  be  called  off' from  their  attention  this  way  by  feuds  and 
obferved  among  the  Tamuli  of  Tranquebar.  '  They  engagements  nearer  home.  There  is  no  tradition  of 
have  a  tradition  (fays  he),  that  there  was  once  a  gigan-  this  country  having  been  ever  conquered  except  by  the 
tic  perfon  named  Maidafhuren,  who  was  born  at  Nifa-  fabulous  armies  of  Hercules  and  Dionufus.  What  has 
dabura  near  the  mountain  Meru.  He  had  the  horns 
of  a  bull,  and  drank  wine  and  made  war  upon  the  gods. 
He  was  attended  by  eight  Pudam,  who  were  gigantic 
and  mifchievous  daemons,  of  the  family  of  thofe  Indian 
ihepherds  called  Kobaler.'  In  this  account  we  have 
a  manifeft  reference  to  the  hiftory  of  Dionufus,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Dionuftans,  by  whom  his  rites  were 
introduced.  And  we  may  pfeceive,  that  if  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  the  accounts  tranfmitted  by  the 
Grecians.  What  are  thefe  Kobaler,  who  were  de- 
fended from  the  fhepherds,  but  the  fame  as  the  Coba- 
li  of  Greece,  the  uniform  attendants  upon  Dionufus  ? 


led  people  to  think  that  thefe  works  were  the  operation 
of  Alexander,  is  thelimilitude  of  the  name  RanJxander. 
To  this  perfon  they  have  fometimes  been  attributed  ; 
but  Ramtxander  was  a  deity,  the  luppofed  fon  of  Pal  ; 
and  he  is  introduced  among  the  pcrfonages  who  were 
concerned  in  the  incarnations  of  Vifhnou. 

"  The  temple  of  Elora,  and  all  the  pagodas  of 
which  I  have  made  mention,  muft  be  of  great  antiquity, 
as  the  natives  cannot  reach  their  eva.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  the  Indo-Cuthites,  who  came 
fo  early  into  thefe  parts.  And  that  thefe  ftructures, 
were  formed  by  them,  will  appear  from  many  circum- 


fet  of  priefts  whofe  cruelty  and  chicanery  rendered     fiances ;  but  especially  from  works  of  the  fame  magni 


them  infamous.  f  The  Cobali  (fays  an  ancient  au 
thor)  were  a  fet  of  cruel  daemons,  who  followed  in 
the  retinue  of  Dionufus.  It  is  a  term  made  ufe  of  for 
knaves  and  cheats.' 

"  As  the  deity,  in  the  fecond  temple  of  Syrian, 
to  which  Strangers  were  not  admitted,  was  not  of  a  hu- 
-inan  form,  and  was  called  Dagun,  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive the  hidden  character  under  which  he  was  defcri- 
bed.  We  may  conclude,  that  it  was  no  other  than 
that  mixed  figure  of  a  man  and  a  fifh,  under  which  he 
was  of  old  worshipped  both  ir.  Paleftine  and  Syria. 
He  is  exp/etfed  under  this  fymbolical  representation  in 
many  parts  of  India;  and,  by  the  Bramins  is  called 
Wiftnou  or  Vifhnou.  Da^on  and  Vifhnou  have  a  like 
reference.  They  equally  reprefent  the  man  of  the  fea, 
called  by  Bcvo('M  Cannes  ;  whofe  hiftory  has  been  re- 
verfed  by  the  I  iians.  They  SuppoSe  that  he  will  re- 
store the  world,  when  it  /hall  be  deftroyed  by  the  chief 
God=     But  by  Dagon  is  Signified  the  very  perfon  thro' 


ficence  which  were  performed  by  them  in  other  places. 
For  fcarce  any  people  could  have  effected  fuch  great 
works,  but  a  branch  of  that  family  which  erected  the 
tower  of  Babylonia,  rhe  walls  of  Balbec,  and  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt." 

Having  then  defcribed  a  number  of  Eaft  Indian 
idols  of  furprifing  magnitude,  "  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  (fays  he),  and  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
uied  to  take  a  pleafure  in  forming  gigantic  figures,  and 
exhibiting  other  representations  equally  flupendous. 
Such  were  the  colotfal  ftatues  at  Thebes,  and  the 
fphinx  in  the  plains  of  Coume.  The  fiatue  creeled 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  was  in 
height  threefcore  Babylonifh  cubits.  It  was  proba-  - 
bly  raifed  in  honour  of  Cham,  the  fun  ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  alfo  dedicated  to  the  head  of  the  Chaldaic  family  ; 
who  was  deified,  and  reverenced  under  that  title. 
Marcellinus  takes  notice  of  a  fiatue  of  Apollo  named 
Cornells ;  which,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Verus,  was  » 

brought  : 
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brought  from  Seleucia  to  Rome.  This  related  to  the 
fame  deity  as  the  preceding.  We  may  alfo  infer,  that 
the  temple  at  Kamju  was  erected  to  Cham  the  fun, 
whom  the  people  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Sano- 
nifu." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  japan  the  priefts  and  no- 
bility have  the  title  of  Cami.  The  emperor  Qjtebacon- 
dono,  in  a  letter  to  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  1585,  tells 
him,  that  Japan  is  the  kingdom  of  Chamis  ;  whom, 
fays  he,  we  hold  to  be  the  fame  as  Scin,  the  origin  of 
all  things.  By  Scin  is  probably  meant  San,  the  fun  : 
who  was  the  fame  as  Cham,  rendered  here  Chamis. 
The  laws  of  the  country  are  fpoken  of  as  the  laws  of 
Chamis;  andweare  told  by  the  Ksempfer,  that  all  the 
gods  were  ftyled  either  Sin  or  Cami.  The  founder  of 
the  empire  is  faid  to  have  been  Te?iJio  Dai  Sin,  or 
"  Tcnlio  the  gcd  of  light."  Near  his  temple  was  a 
cavern  rcligioully  vifited,  upon  account  of  his  having 
been  once  hid  when  no  fun  nor  flars  appeared.  He 
was  efteemed  the  fountain  of  day,  and  his  temple  was 
called  the  temple  of  Naiku.  Near  this  cavern  was  ano- 
ther temple,  in  which  the  canufi  or  priefts  mowed  an 
image  of  the  deity  fitting  upon  a  cow.  It  was  called 
Dainits  No  Ray,  "  the  great  reprefentation  of  the  fun." 
One  of  their  principal  gods  is  jakufi,  fimilar  to  the 
lacchus  of  the  Weft.  Ksempfer  fays,  that  he  is  the 
Apollo  of  the  Japanefe,  and  they  defcribe  him  as  the 
Egyptians  did  Orus.  His  temple  Hands  in  a  town 
called  Minnoki  :  and  Jakufi  is  here  reprefented  upon  a 
gilt  tarale  flower  ;  which  is  faid  to  be  the  nymphaa  pa- 
i-:j}ris  maxima,  ox  jab  a  JEgyptiaca  of  Profper  Alpinus. 
One  half  of  a  large  fcailop  {hell  is  like  a  canopy  placed 
over  him  ;  and  his  head  is  furrounded  with  a  crown  of 
rays.  They  have  alfo  an  idol  named  Menippe,  much 
reverenced  in  different  parts.  Both  thefe,  continues 
oar  author,  relate  to  the  fame  perfon,  viz.  Noah. 
Ksempfer,  an  author  of  great  credit,  faw  the  temple 
of  Dabys,  which  he  truly  renders  Daibod,  at  Jedo  in 
Japan.  By  Dai-Bod  was  meant  the  god  Budha, 
whole  religion  was  ftyled  the  Budfo,  and  which  pre- 
vailed greatly  upon  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  Kcemp- 
fer,  from  whom  Mr  Bryant  takes  this  account,  fays, 
that  the  people  of  Siam  reprefent  him  under  the 
form  of  a  Moor,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  and  of  a  prodi- 
gious fizc.  His  (kin  is  black,  and  his  hair  curled 
(probably  woolly),  and  the  images  about  him  are  of 
the  fame  complexion.  "  This  god  was  fuppofed  (fays 
Mr  Bryant)  to  have  neither  father  nor  mother.  By 
Budha  we  are  certainly  to  underftand  the  idolatrous 
fymbol  called  by  fome  nations  Buddo;  the  fame  as  Ar- 
gus and  Theba  (names  for  the  ark).  In  the  mytholo- 
gy concerning  it,  we  may  fee  a  reference  both  to  the 
machine  itfclf  and  to  the  perfon  preferved  in  it.  In 
ronfequence  of  which  we  find  this  perfon  alfo  ftyled 
Bod,  Budha,  and  Buddo ;  and  in  the  W  eft  Butus,  Baxtus 
and  Bteotus.  He  was  faid  by  the  Indians  not  to  have 
been'  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  to  have  come  to 
light  indirectly  through  the  lide  of  his  mother.  By 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  he  is  called  Bouta;  and  in  the 
hiilory  of  this  perfon,  however  varied,  we  may  per- 
ceive a  relation  to  the  arkite  deity  of  the  fea,  called 
Fofeidon  or  Neptune  ;  alfo  to  Arculus  and  Dionufus, 
ftyled  Bccotus  and  Thebanus.  Ksempfer  has  a  curious 
hiilory  of  a  deity  of  this  fort  called  Abutto;  whofe 
temple  flood  in  the  province  of  Bungo,   upon  the  fca- 


fliorc,  near  the  village  of  Toma.  About  a  quarter  of  Deluge, 
a  German  mile  before  you  come  to  this  village  Hands  w— v — 
a  famous  temple  of  the  god  Abutto  ;  which  is  faid  to 
be  very  eminent  for  miraculoufly  curing  many  invete- 
rate diflxmpers,  as  alfo  for  proem ing  a  wind  and  good 
paflage.  For  this  realon,  tailors  and  paifengirs  al- 
ways tie  fome  farthings  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  throw 
it  into  the  fea,  as  an  offering  to  this  Abutto,  to  obtain 
a  favourable  wind.  The  lame  deity,  but  under  a 
different  name,  was  worfhipped  in  China.  The  Apis, 
Mneuis,  and  Anubis  of  Egypt,  have  often  been  men- 
tioned and  explained  as  well  as  the  Minotaur  of  Crete. 
The  fame  hieroglyphics  occur  in  Japan  ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Marco  Polo,  that  the  inhabitants  worfhip 
idols  of  different  fhapes.  Some  have  the  head  of  an 
ox,  fome  of  a  fvvine,  and  others  the  head  of  a  dog. 
The  moft  common  reprefentation  in  this  country  is 
that  of  Codfo  Ten  Co,  or  '  the  ox-headed  prince  of 
heaven.' 

"  It  has  already  been  taken  notice,  that  the  ark  was 
reprefented  under  the  fymbol  of  an  egg,  called  the 
mundane  egg  ;  which  was  expofed  to  the  rage  of  Ty- 
phoon. It  was  alfo  defcribed  under  the  figure  of 
a  lunette,  and  called  Selene,  the  moon.  The  perfon 
by  whom  it  was  framed,  and  who  through  its  means 
Was  providentially  preferved,  occurs,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fleer,  and  the  machine  itfelf  under  the 
femblance  of  a  cow  or  a  heifer.  We  have  moreover 
been  told,  that  it  was  called  Cibotus,  which  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  calls  Thebocha.  Epiphanius  mentions  it 
by  the  name  of  Idaal  Baotk  ;  and  fays  that,  according 
to  an  eaflern  tradition,  a  perfon  named  Nun  was  pre- 
ferved in  it.  The  horfe  of  Neptune  was  another  em- 
blem, as  was  alfo  the  hippopotamus  or  river-horfc. 
The  people  of  Elis  made  ufe  of  the  tortoife  for  the- 
fame  purpofe,  and  reprefented  Venus  as  refting  upon 
its  back.  Some  traces  of  thefe  hieroglyphics  are  to  be 
found  in  Japan,  which  were  certainly  carried  ifrther 
by  the  Indie  Ethiopians. 

"  From  an  account  of  a  temple  of  Daiboth  (probably 
the  fame  with  Daibod)  at  Meaco  in  Japan,  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  people  there  fpeak  of  the  renewal 
of  the  world  at  the  deluge  as  the  real  creation,  which 
I  have  fliown  to  be  a  common  miftake  in  the  hiftories 
of  this  event.  And  though  the  ftory  is  told  with  fome 
variation,  yet  in  all  the  circumftances  of  confequence 
it  accords  very  happily  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Greece.  It  maucrs  not  how  the  emblems 
have  by  length  of  time  been  miiintcrpreted.  We  have 
the  mundane  egg  upon  the  waters,  and  the  concomi- 
tant fymbol  cf  the  moon  ;  and  the  egg  at  laft  opened 
by  the  sfllftance  of  the  facred  fteer,  upon  which  the 
world  iiTues  forth  to  this  day."  The  author  proceeds 
afterwards  to  mention  the  great  venciation  paid  in 
thefe  parts  to  the  ox  and  cow;  and  fays,  that  nobody 
dares  injure  them.  One  deity  of  the  Japanefe  was 
Canon,  the.rcputed  lord  of  the  ocean.  He  was  repre- 
fented in  an  erect  pofture,  crowned  with  a  flower,  and 
coming  out  cf  the  mouth  of  a  fifh.  He  is  reprefented 
in  the  fame  manner  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  named 
Vijhnou  and  Tuacautery,  and  he  is  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft.  Father  Eonfhet  mentions  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  Indians  concerning  a  flood  in  the  days 
of  Vifhnou  which  covered  the  whole  earth.  It  is 
moreover  reported  of  him,  that  feeing  the  prevalence 
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of  the  waters,  he  made  a  float  :  and  being  turned  into     accounts  afford  the  fame  hiftory  as  has  beea  given    RcW. 
a  nth,  he  fleered  it  with  his  tail.     This  perfon,  inthe     above.  °  v — ^— 


account  of  the  Banians  by  Lord,  is  called  Me  now : 
which  certainly  mould  be  cxpreffed  Men-New.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  the  Shatter  of  this  people,  a  like  hiftory 
is  given  of  the  earth  being  overwhelmed  by  a  delude, 
in  which  mankind  perimei;  but  the  world  was  after- 
wards renewed  in  two  perfous  called  Menou  and  Cete- 
roupa.  Viihnou  is  described  under  many  characters, 
which  he  is  faid  at  times  to  have  affumed.  One  of 
thefe,  according  to  the  bramins  of  Tanjour,  was  that 
of  Rama  Sami.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  fame  as  Sama 
Rama  of  Babylonia,  only  reverfed;  and  it  relates  to 
that  great  phenomenon  the  Iris ;  which  was  generally 
accompanied  with  the  dove,  and  held  in  veneration  by 
the  Semarim. 

"  As  the  hiftory  of  China  is  fuppofed  to  extend  up- 
wards to  an  amazing*  height,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 


"  As  the  family  of  Noah  confuted  of  eight  perfous 
incluiive,  there  have  been  writers  who  have  placed 
fome  of  them  in  fucceffion,  and  fuppofed  that  there 
were  three  or  four  perfous  who  reigned  between  Sin- 
Noo  and  Hoam.  But  Da  Halde  fays,  that  in  the 
true  hiftories  of  the  country,  ihe  three  firft  monarchs 
were  Fohi,  Chiu-Nong,  and  Hoam,  whom  he  ftyles 
Hoang-Ti.  To  thefe,  he  fays,  the  arrs  and  fciencts 
owe  their  invention  and  progrefs.  Thus  v.  e  find 
that  thofe  who  were  heads  of  families  have  been  raifed 
to  be  princes ;  and  their  names  have  been  prefixed  to 
the  lilts  of  kings,  and-  their  hiftory  faperadded  to  the 
annals  of  the  country.  It  is  further  obfcrvable,  in  the 
accounts  given  of  thofe  fuppofed  kings,  that  their  term 
or  lite,  for  the  firft  five  or  fix  generations,  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  patriarchs  after  the  flood,  and  decrea- 


cbnilder  the  firft  eras  in  the  Chinefe  annals,  as  they  are     fes  much  in  the  fame  proportion. 
reprefented  in  the  writings  of  Japan  :   for  the  japanefe  "  The  hiftory  of  Japan  is  divided  into  thr 

have  preferved  hiftories  of  China  ;  and  by  fuch  a  colla-     which  confift  of  gods,  demigods,  and  mortal 
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tion,  I  believe  no  imall  light  may  be  obtained  towards 
the  difcovery  of  fome  important  truths.  Hitherto  it  Ins 
not  been  obferved  that  fuch  3  collation  could  be 
made. 

"  In  .the  hiftories  of  this  country,  the  firft  monarch 
of  China  is  named  Foki ;  the  fame  whom  the  Chinefe 
call  Fohi,  and  place  at  the  head  of  their  lift.  This 
prince  had,  according  to  fome,  the  body,  according  to 
others  the  head,  or'  a  ferpent.  If  we  may  believe  the 
japanefe  hiftorians,  he  began  his  reiga  above  21,000 
years  before  Chrift.  The  fecoud  Chinefe  emperor  was 
Sin-Noo,  by  the  people  of  China  called  Sin  Num;  and 
many  begin  the  chronology  of  the  country  with  him. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about  3000  years  before 
Chrift  ;  consequently  there  is  an  interval  of  hear  18,000 
years  between  tiie  firft  emperor  and  the  fecond;  a  cir- 
cumftance  not  to  be  credited.  The  third,  who  imme- 
diately fucceeded  Sin-Noo,  was  Hoam-Ti.  In  this 
account  we  may,  I  think,  perceive,  that  the  Chinefe 
have  acted  like  the  pec  pie  of  Greece  and  other  re- 
gions. The  hittories  which  were  imported  they  have 
prefixed  to  the  annals  of  their  nation  ;  and  adopted 
the  firft  perfonages  of  antiquity,  and  made  them  mo- 
narchs in  their  own  country.  Whom  can  we  fuppofe 
Fohi,  with  the  head  of  a  ferpent,  to  have  been,  but 
the  great  founder  of  all  kingdoms,  the  father  of  man- 
kind ?  They  have  placed  him  at  an  immenfe  diftance, 
not  knowing  his  true  era.  And  I  think  we  may  be 
affured,  that  under  the  character  of  Sin  Num  and  Sin- 
Noo  we  have  the  hiftory  of  Noah  ;  and  Haam-Ti  was 
no  other  than  Ham.  According  to  Kasmpfer,  Sin- 
Noo  was  exactly  the  fame  character  as  Serapis  of  E- 
gypt.  '  He  was  an  hufbandman,  and  taught  mankind 
agriculture,  and  thofe  arts  which  relate  to  the  imme- 
diate fupport  of  life.  He  alfo  difcovered  the  virtues 
of  many  plants  ;  and  he  was  reprefented  with  the  head 
of  an  ox,  and  fometimes  only  with  two  horns.  His 
picture  is  held  in  high  eftimationby  the  Chinefe.'  Well 
indeed  might  Ksempfer  think,  that  in  Sin-Noo  he  faw 
the  character  of  Serapis ;  for  this  perfonage  was  no 
other  than  Sar-Apis,  the  great  father  of  mankind,  the 
fame  as  Men-Neuas  of  E^ypt,  the  fame  alfo  as  Di^nu- 
fus  and  Ofiris.  By  Du  Halde  he  is  called  Chin-Nong, 
and  made  the  next  monarch  after  Fohi.     The  Chinefe 


ee  eras ;  Hiftory 
goas,  demigods,  and  mortals.  The  of  Japan, 
perfon  whom  the  natives  look  upon  to  be  the  real 
founder  of  their  monarchy  is  named  Synmu  ;  in  whofe 
reign  the  Sintoo  religion,  the  moft  ancient  of  the 
country,  was  introduced.  It  was  called  Sinsju  and 
Chaml-mitfa  ;  from  Sin  and  Chami,  the  deities  which, 
were  the  objects  of  worihip.  A:  this  time  it  is  faid 
that  600  foreign  idols  were  brought  into  Japan.  To 
the  Sintoo  religion  was  afterwards  added  theBudfo,  to- 
gether with  the  worihip  of  Armida.  This  deity  thev 
commonly  reprefented  with  the  head  of  a  doj;,  and 
efteemed  him  the  guardian  of  mankind.  This  re- 
ligion was  more  complicated  than  the  former,  and 
abounded  with  hieroglyphical  representations  and  my- 
fterious  rites.  It  is  the  fame  which  I  have  termed 
the  Arkite  Idolatry,  wherein  the  facred  fteerand  cow- 
were  venerated.  The  deity  was  reprefented  upon 
the  lotus  and  upon  a  tartoife,  and  oftentimes  as 
proceeding  from  a  fifh.  In  this  alfo,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Budha,  .we  may  trace  innumerable  memorials 
of  the  ark,  and  of  the  perfon  preserved  in  it.  The 
author  above,  having  mentioned  the  eleventh  emperor 
inclufive  from  Syn  iYlu,  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  thefe 
rites  began.  *  In  his  reign  Bndo,  other  wife  called 
Kcbotus,  came  over  from  the  Indies  to  Japan  ;  and 
brought  with  him,  upon  a  white  horfe,  his  religion 
and  doctrines.'  We  find  here,  that  the  object  of  wor- 
ihip is  made  the  perfon  who  introduced  it  (a  mirtake 
almoft  univerfally  prevalent)  ;  otherwife  in  this  fnort 
account,  what  a  curious  hiftory  is  unfolded  ! 

"  The  only  people  to  whom  we  can  have  recourfe 
for  any  written  memorials  concerning  thefe  things  are 
the  inhabitants  of  India  Proper.  They  were,  we 
find,  the  perfons  who  introduced  thefe  hieroglyphics 
both  in  China,  and  Japan.  It  will  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  confider  what  they  have  tranfinitted  concern- 
ing their  religious  opinions  ;  as  we  may  from  hence 
obtain  ftill  greater  light  towards  explaining  this  fym- 
bolical  worihip.  Every  manifestation  of  God's  good- 
nefs  to  the  world  was  in  the  firft  ages  expreffed  by  an 
hieroglyphic;  and  the  Deity  was  accordingly  de- 
fcribed  under  various  forms,  and  in  different  atti- 
tudes. Thefe  at  length  were  miftaken  for  real  tranf- 
figurations;  and  Viftmou  was  fuppofed  to  have  ap- 
peared indifferent  fhapes,  which  were  ftyled  incarna- 
tion* 
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thus.  In  one  of  thefe  he  is  repre Tented  under  the 
figure  before  mentioned,  of  a  princely  perfon  coming 
out  of  a  filh.  In  another  he  appears  with  the  head 
of  a  boar,  treading  upon  an  evil  demon,  which  ieems 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians.  On 
his  head  he  fuppons  a  lunette,  in  which  are  feen  cities, 
towers,  in  Inert,  all  that  the  world  contains.  In 
Baldasus  we  have  a  delineation  and  hiftory  ot  this  in- 
carnation. Kircher  varies  a  little  in  his  representa- 
tion, yet  gives  him  a  limilar  figure  of  the  Deity,  and 
ltyles  him  Vljhnou  Barachater.  By  this  I  mould  think 
was  iigniried  Vilhnou,  li  the  offspring  of  the  filh." 
The  bramins  fay,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  fer- 
pent  with  a  thoufand  heads  withdrew  itfelf,  and  would 
not  fupport  the  world,  it  was  fo  overburdened  with 
fin.  Upon  this  the  earth  funk  in  the  great  abyfs  of 
waters,  and  mankind  and  all  that  breathed  perilhed. 
But  Vilhnou  took  upon  himfelf  the  form  above  de- 
fcribed,  and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  lifted  up 
the  earth  out  of  the  waters,  and  placed  it,  together 
with  the  ferpent  of  a  thoufand  heads,  upon  the  back 
of  a  tortoife. 

"  In  the  third  volume  of  M.  Perron's  Zendavefta, 
there  is  an  account  given  of  the  cofmogony  of  the 
Parfees ;  alfo  of  the  fubfequent  great  events  that  en- 
fued.  The  fupreme  Deity,  called  by  him  X)rmifda, 
is  faid  to  have  accomplished  the  creation  at  fix  dif- 
ferent intervals.  He  firft  formed  the  heavens;  at  the 
fecund  the  waters ;  at  the  third  the  earth.  Next 
in  order  were  produced  the  trees  and  vegetables :  in 
the  fifth  place  were  formed  birds  and  fillies,  and  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods  ;  and  in  the  fixth  and 
laft  place,  he  created  man.  The  man  thus  produced 
is  laid  to  have  been  an  ox-like  perfon,  and  is  delcribed 
as  confiding  of  a  purely  divine  and  a  mortal  part. 
For  fome  time  after  his  creation  he  lived  in  great  hap- 
piuefs ;  but  at  laft  the  world  was  corrupted  by  a  dae- 
mon named  Ahriman,  This  daemon  had  the  boldnefs 
to  vilit  heaven  ;  whence  he  came  down  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  ferpent,  and  introduced  a  fet  of  wicked 
beings,  called  karfefters.  By  him  the  firft  ox-like  per- 
fonage,  called  Aboudad,  was  fo  infected  that  he  died  ; 
after  which  Kaiomorts,  probably  the  divine  part,  of 
which  the  ox  was  the  reprefentative,  died  alfo.  Out 
of  the  left  arm  of  the  deceafed  proceeded  a  being  call- 
ed Cofchoraiiu,  who  is  faid  to  have  raifed  a  cry  louder 
than  the  fhout  of  1000  men.  After  fome  converfation 
between  the  fupreme  Deity  and  Gofchoraum,  it  was 
determined  to  put  Ahriman  to  flight,  and  to  deftroy 
all  thofe  wicked  perfons  he  had  introduced  ;  for  there 
now  feemed  to  be  an  univerfal  oppolition  to  the  Su- 
preme Deity  Ormifda.  At  this  feafon  a  fecond  ox- 
like  perfonage  is  introduced  by  the  name  of  Tafchter. 
He  is  fpoken  of  both  as  a  ftar  and  a  fun.  At  the 
fame  time  he  is  mentioned  as  a  perfon  upon  earth 
under  three  forms.  By  Tafchter  is  certainly  fignified 
De  Ajbtsr  ;  the  fame  perfon  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  reprefented  as  a  female,  and  called  Afiartc.  She 
was  defcribed  horned,  and  fometimes  with  the  head  of 
a  bull ;  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  egg  ;  and  they 
eftcemed  her  the  fame  as  Juno  and  the  moon.  At 
laft  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring  an  univerfal  inun- 
dation over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  all  impurity 
might  be  walhcd  away:  which  being  accompli flied  by 
Tafchter,  every  living  creature  perilhed,  and  the  earth 
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wao  for  fome  time  entirely  covered.     At  laft,  the  wa-     Beluga, 
ters  retreating  within  their  proper  bounds,  the  moun-  ^— -v~— ■ ' 
tain  of  Aibordi  in  Ferakn-k^nd  firft  appeared  ;  which 
the  author  compares  to  a  tree,  and  luppoTes   that  all 
dher  mountains  proceeded  from  it.     Atici  tins  th.re 
was  a  renewal  of  the  world  ;  and  the  earth  was  reltored  ■ 
to  its  priltinc  ftate.     The  particular  place  where  Or- 
mifda planted   the  gcrmina  froai  whence  ail  things 
were  to  fpring,  was  Ferakh-kand  ;  which  feems  10  be 
the  land  of  Arach :  the  country  upon  the  Araxes  in 
Armenia." 

Thus  we  have  given  an  ample  fpecimen  of  this  very 
ingenious  author's  method  of  reaioning,  and  diicovcr- 
ing  traces  of  the  facred  hiftory  even  in  things  which 
have  been  thought  lead  to  relate  to  it.  ihat  the 
Greeks  and  weitern  nations  had  fome  knowledge  of 
the  flood,  has  never  been  denied,  and  from  what  has 
been  already  related,  it  appears  that  the  fame  has  per- 
vadei  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  eait.  The  know- 
ledge which  thefe  people  have  of  the  tall  of  man,  and_ 
the  evil  confequences  which  enfued,  cannot,  according 
to  our  author,  be  the  confequences  of  their  intercourfe 
with  Chriitians  ;  for  their  traditions  afford  neither  any 
traces  of  Chriftianity  nor  its  founder.  Whatever  truths 
may  be  found  in  their  writings,  therefore,  muft  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  ancient  fuurce.  <'  There  arc  (fays 
he)  in  every  climate  fome  fhaltered  fragments  of  ori- 
ginal hiftory  ;  fome  traces  of  a  primitive  and  univerfal 
language :  and  thefe  may  be  obferved  in  the  names 
of  deities,  terms  of  worfhip,  and  titles  of  honour,  which 
prevail  among  nations  widely  feparated,  who  for  ages 
had  no  connection.  The  like  may  be  found  in  the 
names  of  pagodas  and  temples  ;  and  of  fundry  other 
objects  which  will  prefeut  themfelves  to  the  traveller. 
Even  America  would  contribute  to  this  purpofe.  The 
more  rude  the  monuments,  the  more  ancient  they  may 
polllbly  prove,  and  afford  a  greater  light  upon  in- 
^y-"  - 

The  accounts  hitherto  met  with  in  this  continent,  Am*ri 
indeed,  are  far  from  being  equally  authentic  and  fatis-  accounts  of 
factory  with  thofe  hitherto  treated  of.  In  Acafta's  the  deluge, 
hiftoty  of  the  Indies,  however,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Mexicans  make  particular  mention  of  a  deluge  in 
their  country,  by  which  all  men  were  drowned.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  one  Viracocha  came  out  of  the  great 
lake  Titicaca  in  their  country.  This  perfon  ftaid  in 
Tiaguanaco,  where  at  this  day  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins 
of  fome  ancient  and  very  ftrange  buildings.  From 
thence  he  came  to  Cufco,  where  mankind  began  to 
multiply.  They  ihow  alfo  a  final  1  lake,  where  they 
fay  the  fun  hid  himfelf;  for  which  reafon  they  facri- 
fice  largely  to  him,  both  men  and  other  animals. — 
Hennepin  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  favages  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  certain  fpirit,  called  Otkon  by  the  Iro- 
quois, and  Atahauta  by  thofe  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver St  Laurence,  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  that 
Mcffou  repaired  it  after  the  deluge.  They  fay,  that 
this  Meflou  or  Otkon,  being  a  hunting  one  day,  his 
dogs  loft  themfelves  in  a  great  lake,  which  thereupon 
overflowing,  covered  the  whole  earth  in  a  fliort  time, 
and  fwallowed  up  the  world.  According  to  Ketrera, 
the  people  of  Cuba  knew  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  had  been  created:  and  faid  they  had  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  flood  ;  and  that  the  world 
Lad  been  deftroyed  by  water,  by  three  perfons,  who 
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Deluge,  came  th.ec  feveral  ways.  Gabriel  de  Cabrera  was 
told  by  a  maa  of  more  than  70  years  of  age,  that  an 
old  man,  knowing  the  deiuge  was  to  conic,  built  a 
great  iliip,  an  I  went  into  it  with  his  family  and  a- 
bundance  of  animals  ;  that  he  fent  out  a  crow,  which 
did  not  at  firft  return,  flaying  to  feed  on  the  carcafes 
of  dead  animals,  but  afterwards  came  back  with  a 
green  branch.  He  is  faid  to  have  aided  other  par- 
ticulars nearly  confonant  to  the  Mofaic  account,  as 
far  as  Noah's  ions  covering  him  when  drunk,  and  the 
other  fcoifing  at  it.  The  Indians,  he  faid,  defcended 
from  the  latter,  and  therefore  had  no  clothes  ■,  but 
the  Spaniards   defeending  from  the  former,  had  both 

clothes  and  horfes The  fame  author  likewife  informs 

us,  that  it  was  reported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caitilla 
del  Oro  in  Terra  Firma,  that  when  the  univtrfal  de- 
luge  happened,  one  man  with  his  wife  and  children  eica- 
ped  in  a  canoe,  and  that  from  them  the  world  was  peo- 
pled. The  Peruvians,  according  to  our  author,  like- 
wife  affirmed,  that  they  had  received  by  tradition  from 
their  auceflors,  that,  many  years  before  there  were 
any  incas  or  kings,  when  the  country  was  very  po- 
pulous, there  happened  a  great  flood  :  the  lea  break- 
ing oat  beyond  its  bounds,  fo  that  the  land  was  co- 
vered with  waEer,  and  all  the  people  periilied.  To 
this  it  is  addeJ  by  the  Guancas,  inhabiting  the  vale  of 
Xaufea,  and  the  natives  of  Chiquitoin  the  province 
of  Callao,  that  fome  perfous  remained  in  the  hollows 
and  caves  of  the  higheft  mountains,  who  again  peo- 
pled the  land.  Others  affirm,  that  all  pcrilhed  in  a 
deluge,  only  fix  perfons  being  faved  in  a  float,  from 
whom  defcended  ail  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
In  Nieuhoff's  voyages  to  Braiil,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  mo  ft  barbarous  of  the  Brafilians,  inhabiting  the  in- 
land countries,  fcarce  knew  any  thing  of  religion  or 
an  Almighty  Being  :  they  have  fome  knowledge  re- 
maining of  a  general  deluge  :  it  being  their,  opinion 
that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  extirpated  by  a 
general  deluge,  except  one  man  and  his  filter,  who, 
being  with  child  before,  they  by  degrees  repeopled 
the  world.  M.  Thevet  gives  us  the  creed  of  the  Bra- 
filians in  this  matter  more  particularly.  In  the  opinion 
of  tbefe  favages,  the  deluge  was  univerfal.  They  fay, 
that  Sommay,  a  Caribbee  of  great  dignity,  had  two  chil- 
dren named  Tameitdonare  and  Ariconte.  Being  of  con- 
trary difpofitions,  one  delighting  in  peace  and  the  other 
in  war  and  rapine,  they  mortally  hated  each  other.  One 
day  Ariconte,  the  warrior,  brought  an  arm  of  an  enemy 
he  had  encountered  to  his  brother,  reproaching  him 
at  the  fame  time  with  cowardice.  The  other  retorted 
by  telling,  that  if  he  had  been  poffeired  of  the  valour 
lie  boafted,  he  would  have  brought  his  enemy  entire. 
Ariconte  on  this  threw  the  arm  again  ft  the  door  of 
his  brother's  houfe.  At  that  inftant  the  whole  village 
was  carried  up  into  the  iky,  and  Tamendonare  ftri- 
kingthe  ground  with  violence,  a  vaft  ftreamof  water 
iifaed  out  from  it,  and  continued  to  now  in  fnch  quan- 
tity, that  in  a  fhort  time  it  feerned  to  rife  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  earth  was  entirely  covered.  The  two 
brothers,  feting  this,  afceuded  the  higheft  mountains 
of  the  country,  and  with  their  wives  got  upon  the 
trees  that  grew  up3n  them.  By  this  deluge  all  man- 
kind, as  well  as  all  other  animals,  were  drowned,  ex- 
cept the  two  brothers  abovementionedand  their  wives  : 
who  having  defcended  when  the  flood  abated,  became 
heads  of  two  different  nations."  &c. 
Vol.  V. 


To  thefe  American  teftimouies  we  may  add  another   Delays. 
from  the  remote  and   uncivilized  iihuj  of'Otaheite.    "~ 
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Dr  Watforrj-,  in  his  difcourfe  to  the  elegy,  informs  Teftimo- 

us,  that  one  of  the  navigators    to  ihe  fouthern  heini   nies  from 
fphere  having  aficed   feme  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Gtaheite 
idand   concerning  their  origin,  was   anfWered,    that  andthe Ea.ll 
their  fupreme   God,  a  long  time  ao,  being  aipry, I,wlies' 
dragged  the  earth    through  the  fea,°  and  their  kland  ]^/™. 
being  broken  off,  was  prefer ved.      In  the  Eaft  Indies ^wi*'*' 
alfo  we  are  informed  oy  Dr  WatfouJ,  that  Sir  William  j  mj. 
Jones,  by  whom  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  A-  p  aai- 
liatic  literature  has  been    iuftituted   at   Calcutta,  has 
difeovered,  that  in  the  oldeft   mythological   books  of 
that  country,  there  is   fuch   an  accour.t   of  the  deluge 
as  correfpnds  fufliciently  with  that  of  Mofes.  2i 

II.  The  fact  being  thus  eita^lilhed  by  the  nniverfal  Hypothefei 
confent  of  mankind,   that  there  was  a  general  deluge  concerning 
which  overflowed  the  whole  world  ;  it    remains  next  5     m?*a? 
to  inquire,   by  what  means  it  may .  reafonably  be  fup-  J£  ^elu^e 
pofed  to  have  been   accomplished.     The   hypothecs  took  place, 
on  this  fubject  have  been  principally  the  following.  23 

1.  It   has   been   afietted,  that  a  quantity  of  water  Su^pofed 
was    created  on  pnrpofe,  and  at  a  proper  lime  annihi-  creation 
lated,  by  divine  power.     This,  however,  btiides  its j n^ annihi " 
being  abiblntely  without  evidence,  is  directly  contrary  „,„,...,. 

to  tne  words  of  the  facred  writer  whom  the  alTerters 
of  this  hypothefis  mean  to  defend.  He  exprefsly  de- 
rives the  waters  of  the  flood  from  two  fources  ;  firft, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  which  he  tells  us  were 
all  broken  up  ;  and  fecondly,  the  windows  of  heaven, 
which  he  fays  were  opened  :  and  (beaking  of  the  de- 
creafe  of  the  waters,  he  fays,  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  andthe  windows  of  heaven  were  flopped,  and  the 
waters  returned  continually  from  off  the  earth.  Here 
it  is  obvious,  that  Mofes  was  fo  far  from  having  any 
difficulty  about  the  quantity  of  water,  that  he  thought 
the  fources  from  whence  it  came  were  not  exhauited  ; 
fiuce  both  of  them  required  to  be  itopped  by  ihe  fame 
almighty  hand  who  opened  them,  lclt  the  food  ihould 
increafe  more  than  it  actually  did.  24 

2.  Dr  Burnet,  in  his  Telluris  Thioria  Sacra,  endea-  Theory  of 
vours  to  fliow,  that  all  the  waters  in  the  ocean  are  ^r  Gurnet, 
not  fufficient  to  cover  the  earth  to  the  depth  affigned 

by  Mofes.  Suppofing  the  fea  drained  quite  dry,  and 
all  the  clouds  of  the  atmofphere  diflblved  into  rain, 
we  fhould  ftill,  according  to  him,  want  much  the 
greate it  part  of  the  water  of  a  deluge.  To  get  clear 
of  this  difficulty.  Dr  Burnet  and  others  have  adopted 
Defcartes's  theory.  That  philofopher  will  have  the 
antediluvian  world  to  have  been  perfectly  round  and 
equal,  without  mountains  or  valleys.  He  accounts 
for  its  formation  on  mechanical  principals,  by  fuppo- 
ling  it  at  firft  in  the  condition  of  a  thick  turbid  fluid 
replete  with  divers  heterogeneous  matters ;  which, 
fnbfiding  by  flow  degrees,  formed  then  felves  into  dif- 
ferent concentric  ftrata,  or  beds,  by  the  laws  of  gravi- 
ty. Dr  Burnet  improves  on  this  theory,  by  fuppofing 
the  primitive  earth  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  fhell 
or  cruft  inverting  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  central  abyfs  which  he  and  o- 
thers  fuppofe  to  exitt  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  *  At  *5esJfyfs. 
the  time  of  the  flood,  this  outward  cruft,  according 
to  him,  broke  in  a  thonfand  places  ;  and  confequent- 
]y  funk  down  among  the  water  which  thus  fpouted 
up  in  vait  cataracts,  and  overflowed  the  whole  furface. 
He   fuppofes   alfo,  that  before  the  flood  there   was  a 
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perfect  coincidence  of  the  equator  with  the  ecliptic,  as  an  hypothefis ;  but,  on  further  confideiation,  Mr  Deluge, 
and  con  feq  tie  inly  that  the  antediluvian  world  enjoyed  Whiflon  thought  he  could  actually  prove  that  a  comet  v" — « — 
a.  perpetual  fpriitg  ;  but  that  the  violence  of  the  ihock 
by  which  the  outer  cruft  was  broken,  fhiftcd  alfo  the 
pofition  of  the  earth,  and  produced  the  prefent  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic.  This  theory,  it  will  be  obfer- 
ved,  is  equally  arbitrary  with  the  former.  But  it  is, 
bciides,  directly  contrary  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  who 


did  at  that  time  pafs  very  near  the  earth,  and  that  it 
was  the  fame  which  afterwards  appeared  in  1680.  Af- 
ter this,  he  looked  upon  his  theory  no  longer  as  an 
hypotheiis,  but  publiihed  it  in  a  particular  trad,  en- 
tided,  The  Cauje  of  the  Deluge  demonj'trated.  But  the 
uncertainty  of  the  comet's  return  in  1758,  and  the 
allures  us,  that  all  the  high  hills  were  covered  ;  while  abfohue  failure  to  that  which  ought  to  have  appeared 
Dr  Burnet  affirms  that  there  were  then  no  hills  in  be-     in  1  788  or  1789,  mult  certainly  render  Mr  Whitton's 

calculations  for,fuch  a  length  of  time  extremely  dubious; 
q.  Other  authors,  fuppofing  a  fufheient  fund  ofwa-     and  the  great  finiilarky  between  the  tails  of  the  comets 

and  ftreams  of  ele&ric  matter  renders  his  fuppefition  of 
their  being  aqueous  vapours  exceedingly  improbable. 


ing 
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Centre  of 

gravity  of.  ter  in  the  abyfs  or  fea,  are  only  concerned  for  an  ex- 
ilic earth  pedient  to  bring  it  forth  :  accordingly  fome  have  re- 
itippoiec  to  courpe  L0  a  Uniting  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity, 
which,  drawing  after  it  the  water  out  of  its  channel, 
■16  overwhelmed  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  fuccellivcly. 
Mr  Whi-  4.  The  inquifitive  Mr  Whiflon,  in  his  New  Theory 
Ron's  thto-  offfjg  Earth,  fhows  from  feveral  remarkable  coinci- 
dences, that  a  comet  defcending  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  towards  its  perihelion,  patted  juit  before  the 
earth  on  the  firft  day  of  the  deluge  ;  the  confequences 
whereof  would  be,  firft,  that  this  comer,  when  it  came 
below  the  moon,  would  raife  a  vaft  and  ftrong  tide, 
both  in  the  fmall  feas,  which  according  to  his  hypo- 
theiis were  in  the  antediluvian  earth  (for  he  allows  no 
great  ocean  there  as  in  ours),  and  alfo  in  the  abyfs 
which  was  under  the  upper  cruft  of  the  earth.  And 
this  tide  would  rife  and  increafe  all  the  time  of  the 
approach  of  the  comet  towards  the  earth  ;  and  would 
be  at  its  greatefl  height  when  the  comet  was  at  its 
leafl  diftance  from  it.  By  the  force  of  which  tide, 
as  alfo  by  the  attraction  of  the  comet,  he  judges,  that 
the  abyfs  mnfl  put  on  an  elliptical  figure,  whofe  fur- 
face  being  conliderably  larger  than  the  former  fpheri- 
eal  one,  the  outward,  cruft  of  the  earth,  incumbent  on 
the  abyfs,  mufl  accommodate  itfelf  to  that  figure, 
which  it  could  not  do  while  it  held  folid,  and  conjoined 
together.     He  concludes,  therefore,  that  it  muft  of  ne- 
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5.  According  to  Mr  de  la  Pryme,  the  antediluvian  Theory  o3 
world  had  an  external  fea  as  well  as  land,  with  moun-  Mr  "e  Ia 
tains,  rivers,  &c.  and  the  deluge  was  effected  by  break-  Prymc* 
ing  the  fubterraneous  caverns,  and  pillars  thereof,  with 
dreadful  earthquakes,  and  caufing  the  fame  to  be  for 
the  molt  part,  if  not  wholly,  abforbed  and  fwallowed 
up,  and  covered  by  the  feas  that  we  now  have.  Laft- 
ly,  this  earth  of  ours  arofe  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
antediluvian  fea  ;  and  in  its  room,  juft  as  many  iflands 
are  fwallowed  down,  and  others  thruft  up  in  their  ftead. 
On  this,  as  on  all  the  other  hypothefes,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  without  the  leafl 
foundation  from  the  words  of  Mofes.  The  facred  hi- 
ft orian  fpeaks  not  one  word  of  earthquakes,  nay,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  know  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  flood  could  have  been  occafioned  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  ark  preferved,  without  a  miracle.  It 
is  certain,  that  if  a  lhip  links  at  fea,  the  commotion 
excited  in  the  water  bv  the  defcent  of  fuch  a  large 
body,  will  fwallow  up  a  fmall  boat  that  happens  to 
come  too  near.  If  the  pillars  of  the  earth  itfelf  then, . 
were  broken,  what  mutt  the  commotion  have  been 
when  the  continents  of  Europe,  Ada.,  and  Africa,  de- 
fcended  into  the  abyfs  at  once?  not  to  mention  Ame- 
rica, which  lying  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  Noah,  he 


ceffity  be  extended,  and  at  lafl  broke  by  the  violence     might  be  fuppofed  out  of  danger  from  that  quarter. 


of  the  faid  tides  and  attraction  ;  out  of  which  the  in 
eluded  water  i flu ing,  was  a  great  means  of  the  deluge .- 
this  anfwering  to  what  Moles  fpeaks  of  the  "  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  being  broke  open." — Again, 
the  fame  comet,  he  fhows,  in  its  defcent  towards  the 
fun,  patted  fo  clofe  by  the  body  of  the  earth,  as  to  in- 
volve it  in  its  atmofphere  and  tail  for  a  conliderable 
time  ;  and  of  confequence  left  a  vaft  quantity  of  its 
vapours,  both  expanded  and  condenfed,  on  its  furface  ; 
a  great  part  of  which  being  rarefied  by  the  folar, 
heat,  would  be  drawn  up  into  the  atmofphere,  and 
afterwards  return  in  violent  rains  :  and  this  he  takes 
to  be  what  Mofes  intimates  by  (C  the  windows  of  hea- 
ven being  opened,"  and  particularly  by  the  <(  forty 
days  rain."  For  as  to  the  following  rain,  which  with 
this  made  the  whole  time  of  raining  150  days,  Mr 
Whiflon  attributes  it  to  the  earth  coming  a  fecond 
time  within  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet  as  the  comet 
was  on  its  return  from  the  fan.  Lattly,  to  remove 
this  vaft  orb  of  waters  again,  he  fuppofes  a  mighty 
wind  to  have  arifen,  which  dried  up  fome,  and  forced 
the  reft  into  the  abyfs  through  the  clefts  by  which 
it  came  up  ;  only  a  good  quantity  remained  in  the  al- 
vens  of  the  great  ocean,  now  firft  made,  and  in  letter 


By  what  miracle  was  the  little  ark  preferved  amidft 
the  tumult  of  thole  impetuous  waves  which  muft  have 
ruflied  in  from  all  quarters  ?  Beiides,  as  the  ark  was 
built  not  at  fea,  but  on  dry  ground  ;  when  the  earth 
on  which  it  retted  funk  down,  the  ark  mutt  have  funk 
along  with  it ;  and  the  waters  falling  in  as  it  were  over- 
head, mutt  have  dallied  in  pieces  the  ftrongeft  veflel 
that  can  be  imagined.  Earthquakes,  alfo,  operate  fud- 
denly  and  violently  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  the  flood  came  on  gradually,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive at  its  height  till  fix  weeks,  or  perhaps  five  month  s, 
after  it  began. 

6.  Mr  Hutchinfon  and  his  followers  prefent  us. with  Hutchinfo- 
a  theory  of  the  deluge,  which  they  pretended  to  derive  nian  theo- 
from  the  word  of  God  itfelf.  This  theory  hath  been  ry. 
particularly  enlarged  upon  and  illuttrated  by  Mr  Cat- 
cot,  who  in  1768  publifhed  a  volume  on  the  fubject. 
This  gentleman  aflerts,  that  when  the  world  was  firfl 
created,  at  the  time  when  it  is  faid  to  have  been  *'  with- 
out form  and  void,"  the  terrettrial  matter  was  then  en- 
tirely dittblved  in  the  aqueous  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  thick  muddy  water.  The  figure 
of  this  mafs  was  fperical  ;  and  on  the  outfide  of  this 
fph ere  lay  the  grofs  dark  air.     Within  the  fphere  of 
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leas,  lakes,  &c.    This  theory  was  at  firft  only  propofed     earth  and  water  was  an  imnienfe  cavity,  called  by  Mo- 
fes 


Deluge. 
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fes  the  deep  ;  and  this  interna!  cavity  was  filled  with     cover  it  two 
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'  air  of  a  kind  fimilar  to  that  oa  the  outiide.  On  the 
creation  of  light,  the  internal  air  received  elasticity 
fufficient  to  burft  out  through  the  external  covering  of 
earth  and  water.  Upon  this  the  water  defcended, 
filled  up  the  void,  and  left  the  earth  in  a  form  fimilar 
to  what  it  hath  at  prefent.  Thus,  according  to  him, 
the  antediluvian  world,  as  Well  as  the  prefent,  con- 
futed of  a  vaft  collection  or  nucleus  of  water,  called  the 
great  deep,  or  the  abyfs ;  and  over  this  the  {hell  of 
earth  perforated  in  many  places;  by  which  means  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  communicated  with   the  abyfs. 


feet  deep,  and  a  cube  often  feet  wil 


cry 
nearly  cover  it  four  feet  deep.  It  makes  not  the  lea;t 
difference  whether  we  fuppole  feet  or  miles  to  be  co- 
vered. A  cube  often  miles  of  water  would  very  near- 
ly ^overflow  256  fquare  miles  of  plain  ground  to  the 
height  of  four  miles.  But  if  we  take  into  our  account 
the  vaft  number  of  eminences  with  which  the  furface 
of  the  earth  abounds,  the  abovementioned  quantity  of 
water  would  do  a  great  deal  more.  If,  therefore, '  ,v  ? 
attempt  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  fufficient  to 
deluge  the  earth,  we  muft  make  a  very  coiiliderablc 
allowance  for  the  bulk  of  all  the  hills  on  its  furface. 


The  breaking  up  of  thefe  fountains  was  occafioned  by     To  confider  this  matter,  however,  in  its  ntmoft  lati- 


a  miraculous  preilure  of  the  atmofphere,  from  the  im- 
mediate action  of  the  Deity  himfelf.  So  violent  was 
this  prefTure,  that  the  air  defcended  to  where  it  had 
been  originally ;  occupied  the  fpace  of  the  abyfs ;  and 
drove  out  the  waters  over  the  whole  face  of  the  dry 
land.  But  this  account,  fo  far  from  being  infallibly 
certain,  feems  inconllftent  with  the  moft  common  ob- 
fervations.  No  prefTure,  however  violent,  will  caufe 
water  rife  above  its  level,  unlefs  thatprefTure  is  unequal. 
If,  therefore,  the  atmofphere  entered  into  the  fuppofed 
abyfs,  by  a  vehement  prefTure  on  the  furface  of  the 
ocean,  that  prefTure  muft  only  have  been  on  one  place, 
or  on  a  few  places:  and  even  though  we  fuppofe  the 
atmofphere  to  have  been  the  agent  made  ufe  of,  it  is 
impoffible  that  it  could  have  remained  for  any  time 
in  the  abyfs  without  a  continued  miracle  ;  as  the  pref 


The  furface  of  the   earth  is  fuppofed,  by  the 
computations,    to  contain    199,512,595  fquare 


tude 
lateft 

miles.  To  overflow  this  furface  to  the  height  offour 
miles,  is  required  a  parallelopiped  of  water  16  miles 
deep,  and  containing  49,878,148  fquare  miles  of  fur- 
face. Now,  confidcring  the  immenfe  thicknefs  of  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  it  can  by  no  means  be  improbable, 
that  this  whole  quantity  of  water  may  be  contained  in 
its  bowels,  without  the  neceffity  of  any  remarkable 
abyfs  or  huge  collection  of  water,  fuch  as  moft  of 
our  theorifts  fuppofe  to  exift  in  the  centre.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  as  far  as  the  earth  has  been  dug,  it  hath 
been  found  not  dry,  but  moift  ;  nor  have  we  the  leaft 
reafon  to  imagine,  that  it  is  not  at  leaft  equally  moift 
all  the  way  down  to  the  centre.  How  moift  ft  really 
is  cannot  be  known,  nor  the  quantity  of  water  requi- 


fure  of  the  water  would  immediately  have  forced  it  up     fitc  to  impart  to  it  the  degree  of  moifture  it  has  ;  bur 

we  are  fure  it  muft  be  immenfe.  The  earth  is  com- 
puted to  be  near  8000  miles  in  diameter.  The  ocean 
is  of  an  unfathomable  depth;  but  there  is  no  reafon  for 
fuppofmg  it  more  than  a  few  miles.  To  make  ail  rea- 
fonable  allowances,  however,  we  fliall  fuppofe  the 
whole  folid  matter  in  the  globe  to  he  only  equal  to  a 
cube  of  5000  miles;  and  even  on  this  fuppofition  we 
fhall  find,  that  all  the  waters  of  the  deluge  would 
not  be  half  fufficient  to  moiften  it.  The  abovemen- 
tioned parallelopiped  of  water  would  indeed  contain 
798,050,368  cubic  miles  of  that  fluid;  but  the  cube 
of  earth  containing  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  millions  of  cubic  miles,  it  is  evident  that 


again  through  thofe  holes  which  had  afforded  it  a  paf- 
fagc  downwards. 

The  explication  given  from  Hutchinfon  by  Mr  Cat- 
cot,  of  the  <(  windows  of  heaven,"  is  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary. According  to  bim,  thefe  windows  are 
not  in  heaven,  but  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and 
mean  no  more  than  the  cracks  and  fiffivres  by  which 
the  airs,  as  he  calls  them,  found  a  paffiige  through 
the  fhell  or  covering  of  earth,  which  they  utterly  dif- 
folved  and  reduced  to  its  original  ftate  of  fluidity.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  opening  of 
fuch  windows  as  thefe  could  caufe  a  violent  rain  for  40 
days  and  nights. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  we  can  pretend  to  af-  the  quantity  affigned  for  the  deluge  would  fcarce  be 
certain  any  thing  on  the  fubjecf  more  than  others  have  known  to  moiften  it.  It  could  have  indeed  no  more 
done.  The  following  conjectures,  however,  maybe  effect  this  way,  than  a  fingle  pound  of  water  could  have 
offered  on  the  manner  in  which  the  deluge  might  have  upon  150  times  its  bulk  of  dry  earth.  We  are  per- 
happened  without  any  violence  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  fuaded  therefore,  that  any  perfon  who  will  try  by  ex- 
of  nature.  perimenthow  much   water  a  given  quantity  of  earth 

1.  If  we  confider  the  quantity  of  water  requifite  for  contains,  and  from  that  experiment  will  make  calcula- 
te purpofe  of  the  deluge,  it  will  not  appear  fo  very  ex-  tions  with  regard  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water  con- 
traordinary  as  has  been  commonly  reprefented.  The  tained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  muft  be  abundant!'/ 
height  of  the  higheft  hills  is  thought  not  to  be  quite  fatisfied,  that  though  all  the  water  of  the  deluge  had 
four  miles.  It  will  therefore  be  deemed  a  fufficient  been  thence  derived,  the  diminution  of  the  general  ftorc 
allowance,  when  we  fuppofe  the  waters  of  the  deluge  would,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  been  next  to 
to  have  been  four  miles   deep  on  the  furface  of  the     nothing. 

2.  It  was  not  from  the  bowels  of  (he  earth  only 
that  the  waters  were  difcharged,  but  alio  from  the  air  ; 
for  we  are  affiired  by  Mofes,  that  it  rained  40  days 
and  40  nights.  This  fourceof  the  delnvian  waters  hath 
been  confideredasof  fmall  confequence  by  ahnoft  every 
one  who  hath  treated  on  the  fubject.  The  general  opi- 
nion concerning;  this  matter  we  ihalltranfcribe  from  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  Vol.  I.  whereit  is  very  fully  exprefs- 
ed.     (l  According  to   the  obfervations  mace    of  the 

5  A  2  quantity 


ground.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  water,  or  any  other 
matter,  when  fpread  out  at  large  upon  the  ground, 
feems  to  occupy  an  immenfe  fpace  in  comparifon  of 
what  it  does  when  contained  in  a  cubical  veffel,  or 
when  packed  together  in  a  cubical  form.  Suppofe 
we  wanted  to  overflow  a  room  16  feet  every  way,  or 
containing  256  fquare  feet,  with  water,  to  the  height 
of  one  foot,  it  may  be  nearly  done  by  a  cubical  veiTel 
ef  fix  feet  tilled  with  water.     A  cube  of  eight  feet  will 
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Pdu-e.  q  utility  of  svatcr  that  falls  in  rain,  the  rains  could  not 
afford  one  ocean,  nor  half  an  ocean,  and  would  be  a 
very  inconfiderable  part  oi  what  was  neceffary  for  a 
delude.  If  it  rained  40  days  and  4c  nights  throughout 
the  whole  earth  at  once,  it  might  be  fufficient  to  lay 
all  the  lower  grounds  under  water,  but  it  would  ligni- 
fy  very  little  as  to  the  overflowing  of  the  mountains  ; 
fo  that  it  has  been  faid,  that  if  die  deluge  had  been 
made  by  rains  only,  there  would  have  needed  not 
40  days,  but  40  )ears,  to  have  brought  it  to  pafs. 
And  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  atmofphere  condenfed  in- 
to water,  it  would  not  all  have  been  fufficient  for  this 
effect;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  rifen 
above  32  feet,  the  height  to  which  water  can  beraifed 
by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  :  for  the  weight  of 
the  whole  air,  when  condenfed  into  water,  can  be  no 
more  than  equal  to  its  weight  in  its  natural  ftate,  and 
mull  become  no.  lefs  than  800  times  denfer  ;  for  that 
is  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  heavieft 
air  and  that  of  water." 

On  this  fubject  we  muff,  obferve,  that  there  is  a  very 
general  miftake  with  regard  to  the  air,  iimilar  to  the 
a'jovemeiuioned  one  regarding  the  earth.    Becaufe  the 
earth  below  oar  feet  appears  to  our  fenfes  firm  and  com- 
pact,  therefore  the  vaft  quantity  of  water,  contained 
even  in  the  mod  folid  parts  of  it,  and  which  will  rea- 
dily appear  on  proper  experiment,  is  overlooked,  and 
treated  as  a  non-entity.     In  like  manner,  becaufe  the 
air  does  not  always  deluge  with  exceiTive  rains,  it  is 
alfo   imagined  that  it  contains  but  very  little   water. 
Becaufe    the   prelfure  of  the  air    is  able  to  raife  only 
32  feet  of  water  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,    it  is 
therefore  fuppofed  we   may  know  to  what  depth  the 
atmofphere  could  deluge  the  earth  if  it  was  to  let  fall 
the  whole   water  contained  in  it.     But  daily  observa- 
tions {how,  that  the  prefhire  of  the  atmofphere  hath 
not  the  leaf!  connection  with  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains.     Nay,  if  there  is  any  connection,  the  air 
feems  to  be  lighter!  when  it  contains  molt  water.     In 
the  courfe  of  a  long  fummer's  drought,  for  inftance, 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  ftand  at  30  inches, 
or  little  more.     If  it  does  fo  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drought,  it  ought  to  afcend  continually  during  the  time 
the  dry  weather  continues;  becaufe  the  air  is  all  the 
while  abforbing  water  in  great  quantify  from  the  furface 
of  the  earth  and  fea.     This,  however,  is  known  to  be 
contrary  to  fact.     At  fuch  times  the  mercury  does  not 
afcend,  but  remains  ftationary  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  when  the  drought  is  about  to  have  an 
end,  the  air,  while  it  yet  contains  the  whole  quantity 
of  water  it  abforbed,  and  hath  not  difcharged  one  lingle 
drop,  becomes  fuddenly  lighter,  and  the  mercury  will 
perhaps  fink  an  inch  before  any  rain  falls.     The  moft 
furpriling  phenomenon,  however,  is  yet  to  come.     Af- 
ter the  atmofphere  has  been  difcharging  for  a  number 
of  days  fucc? ilively  a  quantity  of  matter  800  times  hea- 
vier than  itfelf,  inftcad  of  being  lightened  hy  the   dis- 
charge,  it  becomes  heavier,  nay  fpecifically  heavier, 
than  it  was  before.     It  is  alfo  certain,  that  very  dry 
air,  provided  it  is  not  at  the  fame  time  very  hot,  is  al- 
ways heavieft  ;  and  thedrieft  air  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with,  namely  Dr  Prieftley's  d:phlogijlicatjd  air,   is 
confiderably  heavier  than  the  air  we  commonly  breathe. 
For  thefe  rcafons  we  think  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in   he  whole  atmofphere  cnght  to  be  con.Odered 


as  indefinite,  efpcciaily  as  we  know  that  by  whatever 
agent  it  is  fufpended,  that  agent  muft  counteract  the  * 
force  of  gravity,  otherwifc  the  water  would  immediate- 
ly defcend  ;  and  while  the  force  of  gravity  in  any  fub- 
ftance  is  counteracted,  that  fubftance  cannot  appear  to 
us  to  gravitate  at  all. 

3.  The  above  conliderationsrender  hprobable  atleaft, 
that  there  is  in  f.ature  a  quantity  of  water  fuliicicnt  to 
deluge  the  world,  provided  it  was  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofc.     Weinuft  next  confider  whether  there  is  any  na- 
tural agent  powerful  enough  to  effectuate  this  purpefe. 
We  ihall  take  the  phrafes  ufed  by  Mofes  in  their  melt 
obvious  fenfe.      The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  open- 
ing of  ail  the  paflages,  wmether  fmall  or  great,  through 
which  the  fubterraneous  waters  pofTtbly  could  difcharge 
themfelves  on  th"?  furface  of  the  earth.     The  opening  of 
the  windows  of  heaven  we  may   alfo  fuppofe  to  be  the 
pouring  out   the   water  contained   in  the  atmofphere 
thro'  thofeinvilible  pafTagcs  by  which  it  entersin  fuch  a 
manner  as  totally  to  elude  every  one  of  our  fenfes,  as 
when  water  is  abforbed  by  the  air  in  evaporation.     As 
both  thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  opened  at  the  fame  time, 
it  feems  from  thence  probable,  that  one  natural  agent 
was  employed  to  do  both.     Now  it  is  certain,  that  the 
induftry  of  modern  inquirers  hath  difcovered  an  agent 
unknown  to  the   former  ages,  and  whofe  influence  is 
fo  great,   that  with  regard    to  this  world  it  may  be 
faid  to  have  a  kind  of  omnipotence.     The  agent  wc 
mean  is   electricity.     It  is  certain,  that  by  means  cf 
it,  immenfe  quantities  of  water  can  be  railed  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air.     This  is  proved  by  the  phenomena 
of  wTater-fpouts.     Mr  Forfter  relates,  that  he  happen- 
ed to  fre  one  break  very  near,  him,  and  obferved  a  fiafh 
of  lightning   proceed   from  it  at  the  moment   cf  its 
breaking.    The  conclufion  from  this  is  obvious.  When 
the  electric  matter  was  difcharged  from  the  water,  it 
could  no  longer  be  fupported  by  the  atmofphere,  but 
immediately  fell  down.     Though  water'-fpouts  do  not 
often  appear  in  this  country,  yet  every  one  muft  have 
made  an  obfervation  fomewhat  fmiiar  to  Mr  Ferrer's. 
In  a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  rain,  after  every  fiafh 
of  lightning  or  difcharge  of  electricity  from  the  clouds, 
the  rain  pours  down  with  increafed  violence  ;  thusfhow- 
ing,  that  the  cloud,  having  parted  with  fo  much  of  its 
electricity,  cannot  longer  be  fupported  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  but  muft  defcend  in  rain.     It  is  not  indeed  yet 
difcovered  that  electricity  is  the  caufe  of  the  fnfpeEiion 
of  water  in  the  atmofphere  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  eva- 
poration  is   promoted   by  electrifying  the  fluid  to  be 
evaporated  *.     It  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a  pejfi- 
bility,  that  the  electric  fluid  contained  in  the  air  is  the 
agent  by  which   it  is  enabled   to  fufpend    the   water 
which  rifes  in  vapour.     If  therefore  the  air  is  deprived 
of  the  due  proportion  of  this  rluid,  it  is  evident  that  rain 
mult  fall  in  prodigious  quantities. 

/.gain,  we  are  afTured  from  the  moft  undeniable  ob- 
ftrvations,  that  electricity  is  able  to  fwtll  up  water  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  This  we  can  make  it  do  even 
in  cur  trifling  experiments  ;  and  much  more  muft  the 
whole  force  of  the  fluid  be  fuppofed  capable  of  doing  it, 
if  applied  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  any  others. 
The  agitaiion  of  the  fea  in  earthquakes  is  a  fufhcieni 
proof  of  this -]-.  It  is  certain,  that  at  thefe  times  there 
is  a  difcharge  of  a  vaft  quantity  of  electric  matter  from 
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the  earth  into  the  air  ;  and  as  foon  as  this  happens, 
all  becomes  quiet  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

From  a  multitude  of  observations  it  alfo  appears,  that 
there  is  at  all  times  a paflage  of  electric  matter  from 
the  atmofphere  into  the  earth,  and  vice  verfa  from  the 
earth  into  the  atmofphere.  There  is  therefore  no  ab- 
furdity  in  fuppofing  the  Deity  to  have  influenced 
the  action  of  the  natural  powers  in  fucb  a  manner 
that  for  40  days  and  nights  the  electric  matter  con- 
tained in  the  atmofphere  ihould  defcend  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ; — if  indeed  there  is  occafion  for  fuppo- 
fing any  fuch  immediate  influence  at  all,  fince  it  is  not 
impoffible  that  there  might  have  been,  from  fome  na- 
tural caufe,  a  defcent  of  this  matter  from  the  atmo- 
fphere for  that  time.  But  by  whatever  caufe  the  de- 
fcent was  occafioned,  the  confequence  would  be,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  the  opening 
the  windows  of  heaven.  The  water  contained  in  the 
atmofphere  being  left  without  fupport,  would  defcend 
in  impetuous  rains  ;  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
thofe  from  which  fountains  originate,  and  thofe  con- 
tained in  the  folid  earth  itfelf,  would  rife  from  the  very 
centre,  and  meet  the  waters  which  defcended  from 
above.  Thus  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
deep,  and  the  opening  the  windows  of  heaven,  would 
accompany  each  other,  as  Mofes  tells  us  they  actually 
did  ;  for,  according  to  him,  both  happened  on  the 
fame  day. 

In  this  manner  the  flood  wculd  come  on  quietly 
and  gradually,  without  that  violence  to  the  giobe  which 
Burnet,  Whilton,  and  other  theorists,  are  obliged  to 
fuppofe.  The  abatement  of  the  waters  would  enfue 
on  the  afcent  of  the  electric  fluid  to  where  it  was  be- 
fore. The  atmofphere  would  then  abforb  the  water 
as  formerly  ;  that  which  had  afcended  through  the 
earth  would  again  fubfide;  and  thus  every  thing  would 
return  to  its  prilline  ftate. 

III.  Havin^  thus  mown  in  what  manner  it  is  poffible 
that  an  univerfal  deluge  might  take  place  by  means  cf 
the  natural  agents  known  to  us  at  prefetit,  we  (hall 
next  cozrlider  fome  more'oftbe  evidences  that  fuch  an 
event  actually  did  happen,  and  that  the  deluge  was 
universal.  The  proof  here  is  fo  ftrong  from  the  tra- 
ditions prevalent  among  almoft  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  already  fo 
amply  treated,  that  no  farther  objection  could  be 
made  to  the  Mofaic  account,  were  it  nor  that  the 
necrjjiiy  of  an  univerfal  delude  is  denied  by  fome,  who 
contend  that  all  the  deluges  mentioned  in  hiltory  or 
recorded  bv  tradition  were  only  partial,  and  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  Swelling  of  rivers  or  other  ac- 
cidental caufes.  Many  indeed,  even  of  thofe  who 
profefs  to  b:lieve  the  Mofaic  account,  have  thought 
that  the  deluge  was  not  vmiverial  ;  or,  though  it 
might  be  univerfal  with  refpect  to  mankind,  that  it 
was  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  earth  itfelf.  The  learn- 
ed Ifaac  Voflius  was  of  this  opinion,  though  his  rea- 
fons  feem  principally  to  have  been  that  he  could  not 
conceive  how  an  univerfal  deluge  could  happen.  < <  To 
effect  this  (fays  he)  many  miracles  ninft  have  concur- 
red ;  but  God  works  no  miracles  in  vain.  What  need 
was  there  to  drown  thofe  lands  where  no  men  lived,  or 
are  yet  to  be  found  ?  'Tis  a  foolifh  thing  to  think  that 
mankind  had  multiplied  fo  much  before  the  flood  as  to 
have  overfptead  all  the  earth.     How  flow  and  fiugg'fh 


the  firA  men  were  in  propagating  their  kind  is  evident    Deluge. 

from  hence,  that  Noaii  was  but  the  ninth  in  a  lineal  v * ' 

defcent  from  Adam.  They  are  quite  wide  of  the 
truth,  therefore,  who  think  mankind  to  have  fpread 
over  all  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Noah,  who  perhaps 
at  that  time  had  not  extended  themfclvts  beyond  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  :  but  no  reafon 
obligeth  us  to  extend  the  inundation  of  the  deluge  be- 
yond thofe  bounds  which  were  inhabited  -,  yea,  it  is 
altogether  abfurd  to  aver,  that  the  effect  of  a  punifh- 
nieut  inflicted  upon  mankind  only,  fhould  extend  to 
thofe  places  where  no  men  lived.  Although  we  fhould 
therefore  believe  that  part  of  the  earth  only  to  have 
been  overflowed  by  the  waters  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
terreftrial  globe,  the  deluge  will  neverthelefs  be  univer- 
fal, (Ecumenical,  Since  the  destruction  was  univerfal,  and 
overwhelmed  the  whole  habitable  world."  ,. 

Another  fcheme  of  a  partial  deluge  is  publifhcd  by  Coedo- 
Mr  Coetlogon  in  his  Univerfal  Hiltory  of  Arts  and  gon's 
Sciences,  under  the  article  Antediluvians.  This  ap-  fcheme. 
pears  to  have  been  formed  with  a  defign  to  accommo- 
date the  belief  of  a  deluge  to  the  opinions  of  the  free- 
thinkers who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  accounts, 
as  he  tells  us  that  they  are  willing  to  allow  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth  be- 
ing placed  at  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Em 
phrates  and  Tigris,  thofe  rivers  may  have  overflowed 
their  banks  all  of  a  Sudden,  and  f  irpriSed  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabicasts  not  yet  accuflomed  to  Such  Sorts  oSviflts, 
and  drowned  part  of  them  (and  if  really  defigned  as  a 
punilhment),  fuch  as  were  more  guilty.  That  Some  of 
the  animals,  particularly  the  more  Slothful,  and  con- 
feqnentiy  not  fo  2pprehenflve  of  danger  or  fo  rcr.cy 
to  take  to  flight  to  avoid  it,  might  have  been  involved 
in  the  fame  calamity,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  volatiles, 
which  being  deprived  of  food  by  the  earth's  being  co- 
vered with  water,  might  have  perifhed  ;  particularly 
thofe  who,  by  the  too  great  weaknefs  of  their  wings 
to  fupport  their  bodies,  were  not  proper  fur  a  long 
flight.  As  for  others  who  had  thefe  advantages  above 
the  reft,  they  would  no  doubt  take  care  of  their  own 
prefcrvation  by  flying  to  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which 
their  natural  kiStinct  could  fhow  them  free  from  the 
inundation. 

A  third  feneme  of  a  partial  deluge  is  given  by  the  BifhopStil 
learned  biihop  Stillingflcet  in  his  Origans  Sacra.  '  "  I  lingfieet's 
cannot    (fays  he)   fee  any  urgent  neceflity  from    the  fcheme. 
fcripture  to  aflcrt,   that  the  flood  did  fpread   itfelf    all 
over  the   furface  of  the  earth.     That    all   mankind 
(thofe  in  the  ark  excepted)  were  deftroyed  by  it,  is 
inoit  certain  according  to  me  Scriptures.     When    the 
Lord  Slid,  that  he  would  deftroy  man  from    the  face 
of  the  earth,  it   could  not  be  any  pa;  ticuiar  deluge  of 
fo  Small  a  country  as   Faleftine,  as  fome  have  lidicu- 
loufly  imagined  ;  for  we  iind  an  univerfal  corruption   » 
in    the  earth  mentioned  as   the  caufe  ;  an  univerfal 
threatening   upon  all  men  for  this  caufe  ;  and  after- 
wards an  univerfal  destruction  exprefled  as  the  effect 
of  this  flood.     So  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  flood 
was    univerfal    with  regard  to    mankind  ;   but    from 
thence  follows  no  neceflity  at  all  of  aftcning  the  uni- 
verfaliiy  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth,  uniefs  it  be 
fufliciently  proved  that  the  whole  earth  was  peopled 
before  the  flood,  which  I  defpair  of  ever  fecingprovcJ  : 

and. 
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Pekge.   and  what  reafon  can  there  be  to  extend  the  flood  be- 

» v 'yond  the  occafion  of  it,  which  was  the  corruption  of 

mankind  ? — The  only  probability  then  of  aftcrting 
the  univerfality  of  the  flood,  as  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  is  from  the  deftruclionof  all  living  creatures,  to 
gether  with  man.  Now  though  men  might  not  have 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth, 
yet  beafts  and  creeping  things  might,  which  were  all 
flellroyed  with  the  flood  ;  for  it  is  faid,  *  that  all  flefli 
died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.'  To  what  end  Ihould 
there  be  not  only  a  note  of  univerfality  added,  but 
fuch  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  feveral  kinds  of 
beafls,  creeping  things  and  fowls,  if  thev  were  not  all 
deftroyed  ?  To  this  I  anfwer  ;  I  grant  that,  as  far  as 
the  flood  extended,  all  thefe  were  deftroyed  :  but  I 
fee  no  reafon  to  extend  the  deftruction  of  thefe  beyond 
that  compafs  and  fpace  of  the  earth  where  men  inha- 
bited, becaufe  the  punifhment  upon  the  beafls  was  occa- 
sioned by,  and  could  not  but  be  concomitant  with,  the 
deftruclioir  of  man,  but  (the  occafion  of  the  deluge 
being  the  fin  of  man,  who  was  puniihed  in  the  beafts 
that  were  deftroyed  for  his  fake,  as  well  as  in  himfelf) 
where  the  occafion  was  not,  as  where  there  were  ani- 
mals and  no  men,  there  feems  no  neceility  of  extend- 
ing the  flood  thither. — But  to  what  end,  will  it  there- 
fore be  replied;  did  God  command  Noah,  with  fo 
much  care,  to  take  all  kinds  of  birds,  beafts,  and  creep- 
ing things,  into  the  ark  with  him,  if  all  thofe  living 
creatures  were  not  deftroyed  by  the  flood  ?  I  anfwer, 
becaufe  all  thofe  things  were  deftroyed  wherever  the 
flood  was,  Suppofe  then  the  whole  continent  of  Afia 
was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  is  as  much  as  in 
reafon  we  may  fuppofe  :  I  fay,  all  the  living  creatures 
in  that  continent  were  deftroyed  ;  or  if  we  may  fup- 
pofe it  to  have  extended  over  our  whole  continent  of 
the  ancient  known  world,  what  reafon  would  there 
be,  that  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  globe,  which  we  fup- 
pofe to  be  unpeopled  then,  all  the  living  creatures 
Ihould  there  be  deftroyed,  becaufe  men  had  finned  in 
this  ?  and  would  there  not  have  been  on  this  fuppo- 
fition  a  fufficient  reafon  to  preferve  living  creatures  in 
the  ark  for  future  propagation,"  &c. 
A  partial  Thus  we  have  the  ftrength  of  all  the  arguments 
dtiuge  pro- that  have  been  offered  in  fupport  of  a  partial  deluge, 
ved  to  be  and  which  may  all  be  fummed  up  in  the  three  follow - 
impoJIible.  jag  articles,  1.  The  impoifibility,  in  a  natural  way, 
of  accounting  for  the  quantity  of  water  neceffary  to 
overflow  the  whole  world  ;  .2.  The  fmall  number  of 
mankind  fuppofed  at  that  time  to  have  exifted  on 
the  earth  ;  and,  3.  The  inutility  of  an  universal  de- 
lude, when  the  divine  purpofes  could  have  been  eqnal- 
ly  well  anfwered  by  a  partial  one.  But  to  all  this 
we  may  make  one  general  anfwer,  that  a  partial  deluge 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  impoffible.  We  cannot 
imagine-  that  the  waters  could  accumulate  upon  any 
country  without  going  off  to  the  fea,  while  the  lat- 
ter- retained  its  ufual  level  ;  neither  can  we  fuppofe 
any  part  of  the  fea  to  remain  above  the  level  of  the 
reft.  On  the  fuppofftion  of  bifhop  Srillingfleet  there- 
fhat  the  deluge  extended  over  the  whole  conti- 
of  Afia,  we,  know* that  it  mn ft  have  covered  the 
of  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  relied  ; 


iij'e, 
nent 


nsrh  mountains 


Caacafus,  Taurus,  See,     The  height  of   Ararat  is  in- 


determined,  as  no  traveller  of  any  credit  pretends  to    Deluge* 

hav*  afcended  to  its  top  ;  but  from   the  diftance    at  ' ' 

which  it  is  fecn,  we  can  fcarce  look  upon  it  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  moil  celebrated  mountains  of  the  old 
continent*.  Sir  John  Chardin  thinks  that  fome  part  *  see  Art- 
of  Caucafus  is  higher  ;  and  fuppofing  each  of  thefe  to  rat. 
be  only  a  mile  and  an  half  in  height,  the  fea  all  round 
the  globe  muft  have  been  raifed  to  the  fame  height ; 
and  therefore  all  that  could  remain  of  dry  ground  as 
a  fhelter  to  animals  of  any  kind,  muft  have  been  the  un- 
inhabitable tops  of  fome  high  mountains  fcattered  at 
immenfe  diftances  from  one  another.  We  may  there- 
fore with  equal  reafon  fuppofe,  that  thefe  were  in 
like  manner  covered,  and  that  no  living  creature 
whatever  could  find  fhelter  even  for  a  moment :  and 
it  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  character  of  the 
Deity  to  believe,  that  he  would  at  once  deftroy  ani- 
mal life  by  fuffocation  in  water,  rather  than  allow 
numbers  of  them  to  collect  themfelves  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  to  perifh  with  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  bc- 
fides  very  improbable,  that  any  creature,  whether  bird 
or  beafl,  could  fuflain  a  continued  rain  of  40  days  and 
40  nights,  even  without  fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
abfolutely  immerfed  in  water. 

This  confideration  alone  is  fufficient  to  fhow,  that 
if  there  was  a  deluge  at  all,  it  muft  have  been  univerfal 
with  regard  to  the  world  as  well  as  the  human  race  ; 
and  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  deluge  by  natural  means 
has  already  been  evinced.  Under  the  article  Antedi- 
luvians it  is  fhown,  that,  according  to  the  mofl  mo- 
derate computations,  the  world  muft  have  been  vaftly 
more  full  of  people  than  at  prefent.  The  leaft  calcu- 
lation there  made  indeed  feems  incredible  ;  fince,  ac- 
cording to  it,  the  world  muft  have  contained  upwards 
of  68,719  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  are  at  prefent 
to  be  met  with  in  the  empire  of  China,  the  mofl  po- 
pulous country  in  the  world  :  but  China  bears  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  world 
than  this.  The  violences  excrcifed  by  mankind  upon 
one  another,  have  always  been  the  means  of  thinning 
their  numbers,  and  preventing  the  earth  from  being 
overftocked  with  inhabitants  ;  and  the  flrong  expref- 
fion  in  Scripture,  that  the  ((  earth  was  filled  with  vio- 
lence," fhows  that  it  muft  have  gone  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height.  But  though  this  violence  muft  have  un- 
doubtedly thinned  the  old  world  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
muft  likewife  have  difperfed  fome  of  them  into  diftant 
regions.  There  is  therefore  no  reafon  for  fuppofing, 
that  before  the  flood  the  human  race  were  not  driven 
into  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  habitable  world,  or 
that  America  was  deftitute  of  inhabitants  then  more 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  At  any  rate,  the  fchemes  of 
Voffius  and  Coetlogon,  who  would  confine  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  to  a  fmall  part  of  Afia,  muft  appear 
evidently  futile  and  erroneous  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Some  obj  eel  ions  have  been  made  to  the  doctrine  of  OfejedioHj 
an  univerfal  deluge  from  the  flate  of  ihe  continent  of  from  fome 
America,  and  the  number  of  animals  peculiar  to  that  Species  of 
and  other  countries,  which  could  not  be  fuppofed    to  animals  be- 
travel  to  fuch  a  diftance  either  to  or  from  the  ark  of,ngpecul1" 
Noah.     On  this  fubjeel  Bifhop  Stillingfleet  obferves,  STcoS*. 
that  the  fuppofition  of  animals  being  propagated  much  tries. 
farther  in  the  world  than  mankind  before  the  flood, 
feems  very  probable,  "  becaufe  the  production  of  ani- 
mals is  parallel  in  Gcnefis  with  that  oi  fif];es,  and  both 
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of  them  different  from  man.  For  God  faith,  Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  every  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  viz.  fifh  and  fowl :  And  accordingly  it  is  faid,  that 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  every  living  crea- 
ture after  their  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind. 
Accordingly,    in  the  production   of  beafts,  we  read, 
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port  of  life  was  fpoiled  or  deftroyed  by  them,  nor  was 
it  poffible  for  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  it. 

The  Lie  of  France  may  be  laid  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  rats.  They  come  down  from  the  mountains  like 
an  army,  creep  up  the  fieepeft  rocks,  march  into  the 
flat  country,    allcmble  in   the   marlhy   grounds,    and 


Del  ure 


<  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after     bring  defolation  every  where,  efpecially  in  the  night. 

Men  can  fcarce  deep  for  them,  and  are  obliged  to  roll 
themfelves  in  fuch  things  as  may  belt  fecure  them  from 
their  bitings.  It  was  the  fame  in  the  Ifie  of  Bourbon, 
which  was  as  much  infefted  with  them  at  firlt,  till  it 
became  more  fully  peopled.  "  We  have  good  rea- 
fon  therefore  (fays  Mr  Cockburn)  to  conclude,  that 

power  to  the  earth  and  waters  for  the  production  of    there  was  but  one  pair  of  animals  created  at  firft,  that 

they  might  not  increafe  too  faft  for  mankind  ;  and 
though  they  would  multiply  much  more,  and  increafe 
falter  than  men  could  do,  they  had  room  to  fpread 
themfelves  for  a  long  time  without  much  annoyance 
to  man  j  and  as  men  increafed  in  number  and  extended 
their  habitations,  they  would  be  able  to  drive  them 


his  kind,  cattle,  and  every  creeping  thing,  and  beaft 
of  the  earth,  after  his  kind  :  and  it  was  lb.'  But  in 
the  production  of  man  it  is  faid,  *  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  own  likenefs.'  From  hence  I 
obferve  this  difference  between  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals and  of  man,    that  in  one  God  gave  "a  prolific 


the  feveral  living  creatures  which  came  from  them,  fo 
that  the  feminal  principles  of  them  were  contained  in 
the  matter  out  of  which  they  were  produced  ;  which 
was  otherwife  in  man,  who  was  made  by  a  peculiar 
hand  of  the  great  Creator  himfelf,  who  thence  is  faid 
to  have  formed  man  out  of  the  duft  of  the  ground. 

"  If  now  this  fuppolition  be  embraced,  by  it  we  further  off,  or  defend  themfelves  from  their  deprada- 
prefently  clear  ourfelves  of  many  difficulties  concern-  tions."  The  fame  mode  of  reafoning  is  by  our  author 
ing  the  propagation  of  animals  in  the  world,  and  their  made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  aquatic  animals.  The 
confervation  in  the  ark  ;  as  how  the  unknown  kind  of  multitude  of  thefe  indeed,  however  great,  could  be  no 
ferpents  in  Brazil,  the  flow-bellied  creature  in  the  In-  detriment  to  man  who  lived  on  land  ;  but  if  we  con- 
dies,  and  all  thofe  It  range  fpecies  ot  animals  feen  in  fidcr  how  large  and  numerous  a  fpawn  fifiies  caft  at 
the  Weft  Indies,  mould  either  come  into  the  ark  of  once,  and  in  how  fhort  a  time  they  multiply  to  im- 
Noah,  or  be  conveyed  out  of  it  into  thofe  countries     menfe  numbers,  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  conclude 


which  are  divided  by  fo  vaft  an  ocean  on  one  fide,  and 
at  leaft  fo  large  a  tract  of  land  on  the  other.  Beiides, 
fome  kind  of  animals  cannot  live  out  of  the  climate 
wherein  they  are  ;  and  there  are  many  forts  of  animals 
difcovered  in  America  and  the  adjoining  iflands,  which 


that  only  one  pair  was  created  at  once  ;  and  that  the 
command  to  the  waters  to  bring  forth  abundantly  both 
filh  and  fowl,  related  only  to  the  variety  of  fpecies,  not 
to  a  number  of  each. 

0*1' 

3.:  Though  at  the  restoration  of  the  world  it  was  to  Vaft  in- 
have  left:  no  remainders  of  themfelves  in  thefe  parts  of     be  repeopled  by  fix  perfons  inftead  of  two,  and  though  creafe  of 
the  world.:    And  it  feems  very  ftrange  that  thefe  mould     at  the  fame  time  animal  food  was  given  to  man    y  et tlie animal 
propagate  into. thofe  parts  of  the  world  from  the  place     Noah  was  commanded  only  to  take  a  fingle  pair  of creaticn# 
of  the  flood,  and  leave  none  at  all  of  their  number  behind     each  of  the  animals,  clean  bealts,  which  are  but  a  few  in 
them  in  thefe  parts  whence  they  were  propagated."  number,  only  excepted.     It  is  further  obfervable    that 

To  this  Mr  Cockburn,  in  his  treatife  on  the  deluge,  notwithstanding  this  fcanty  fupply  of  animals  they 
replies,  1.  That  as  it  pleafed  God  to  create  only  one  man  had  increafed  fo  much  by  the  time  of  Nimrod,  that  it 
and  one  woman  at  the  beginning,  and  their  pofterity  then  became  neceffary  to  hunt  and  deftroy  them  ;  and 
were  fufficient- to  overfprcad  the  earth,  it  might  well  be  Nimrod  was  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  fkill 
fuppofed  to  be  farnifhed  with  animals  from  an  original  in  that  neceffary  employment.  <<  So  numerous  (adds 
pair  of  each.  2.  On  the  fuppofition  of  many  pairs  of  he)  were  the  animals  before  the  flood,  though  but 
brute  animals  having  been  created  originally,  they  muft     two  of  a  kind  were  created,  that  Dr  Woodward,  from 

the  remains  of  that  earth,  as  well  the  animal  as  vegetable 
productions  of  it  £1  ill  preferved,  concludes,  that  <  at 
the  time  the  deluge  came,  the  earth  was  fo  loaded 
with  herbage,  and  fo  thronged  with  animals,  that  fuch 


when  the  human  race  were  few  in  number,  have  multi- 
plied to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  world  uninhabi- 
table. In  confirmation  of  this,  he  informs  us  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Indian  miffionaries,  that  in  the  kingdom 


ofChampua  in  the  Indies,  the  river  called  by  the  natives     art  expedient  was  even  wanting  to  eafe  it  of  the  bur- 
Tinacortu,  but  by  the  Portuguefe  Varella,  goes  up  80     den,  and  to  make  room  for  a  new  fucceffion  of  its  pro 
leagues  into  the  country  to  a  mountain  called  Mstica--     «*«aj«hc  j: 


lor,  above  which  it  is  much  broader,  but  not  fo  deep 
by  far  ;  there  being  banks  of  fand  in  fome  places,  and 
lands  overflowed  with  water,  where  there  are  an  infi- 
nite number  of  fowls  that  cover  all  the  country  ;  info- 
much,  that  by  reafon  of  them  the  whole  kingdom  of 


dadtions."  ' 

4.  Mr  Cockburn  is  of  opinion,  that  America  nmftOfthe 
have  been  peopled  before  the  flood,  as  the  old  comi-  peopling  0 
nent  could  not  be  fuppofed  able  to  hold  the  number  of  A™en.ca> 
inhabitants.  . 

5.. With  regard  to  the   main   difficulty,  viz,  how 


Chintalcuhos   had  for  40  years  been  defolate,  though     the  animals  peculiar  to  different  countries  could  travel 


and  migra- 
tion of  ani- 
mals to  it.  . 


it  was  eight  days  journey  in  length  ;  which,  at  30 
miles  a- day,  made  it  240  miles  long.  After  pamng 
this  country,  another  was  met  with  more  wild,  and 
full  of  great  rocks  ;  where  there  were  a  vaft  number  of 
animals  yet  worfe  than  the  fowls,  as  elephants,  rhino- 
cerofes,  lions,  bears,  buffaloes,  and  other  beafts  in  fuch 
multitudes,  that  .whatever  men  cultivated  for  the  fup- 


to  fuch  distances  to  and  from  the  ark,  Mr  Cockburn 
replies,  that  America,  which  Bifhop  Stillingfleet  chief- 
ly infills  upon,  has  nothing  peculiar  to  it,  but  what 
may  equally  well  be  urged  •  both  with  refpect  to  Alia 
and  Africa  ;  each  of  them  having  animals  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  It  is  a  fo  poifible,  that  there  might  for- 
merly  be  a  more   eafy   communir ''inn  between    the 

Afiatic ,; 


Deluge. 
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Afiatic  and  American  continents  than  there  is  now.     nivorous  birds  could  not  be  kept  alive  by  grain  ur  o-     Deluge. 
See  the  article  America,  n°  xoi  — 113.  ther  vegetable  food.     By  thus  excluding  fucli  a  num-  ' 


Our  author  likewife  obferves,  that  though  the  ark     ber  of  ufelefs  animals,  a  very  conliderable  fpace  will  w   4' 
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where  it     be  allowed   for  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  ark,  the  ,iroFer  cir. 
the  place     want  of  which  feems  to  be  the  moil  inexplicable  dii-  eulation  of 


relied  on  mount  Ararat,  yet  we  are  not  told 
was  built,  which  might  be  far  enough  from 

where  it  is  commonly  fuppofcd  ;  fo  that  thofe  animals  ficulty,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  prefent'eonftitution  air  the 
which  are  peculiar  to  America  might  not  have  fo  far  of  things.  It  feems  indeed  to  be  certain,  that  no  e- greateft 
to  travel  to  the  ark  as  is  commonly  imagined.  This  qual  number  of  animals  could  fubfift  for  a  twelvemonth  difficulty, 
argument,  however,  feems  to  be  very  inconcluiive  ;  in  an  equal  fpace  fo  clofely  fhut  up  as  they  were, 
for  though  we  mould  fuppofe  the  ark  to  have  been  The  ark,  it  is  true,  contained  near  two  millions  of 
conftrucled  in  America  itlelf,  the  animals  of  Mefopo-  cubic  feet  ;  but  conlidering  the  number  of  its  in- 
tamia  would  have  had  as  far  to  travel  from  thence  to  habitants,  the  great  fpace  neceflary  for  the  food 
America,  as  the  American  animals  from  their  own  with  which  they  were  to  be  fupplied,  and  the  con- 
country  to  Mefopotamia,  according  to  the  common  tinual  pollution  of  the  air  by  their  dung  and  filths 
opinion.     But  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  Noah  lived     as  well    as    the    effluvia    from    their    bodies,    there 

feems  little  probability  that  even  fuch  a  vail  bulk  of 
air  could  fuffice  for  any  length  of  time.  This  diffi- 
culty will  appear  the  greater,  when  we  conlider  that 
any  ventilation  was  impofiible,  as  this  could  not  have 
been  done  without  opening  both  the  dcor  and  win- 
dow ;  and  the  former,  we  are  certain,  was  net  opened 
until  the  time  that  the  command  was  given  to  come 
forth  out  of  the  ark.  Neither  is  there  the  fmalleft 
probability,  that  the  opening  of  a  lingk  window  could 
renew  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  lit  for 


and  the  ark  was  built,  it  was  at  God's  command  that 
the  feveral  kinds  of  animals  came  thither  in  order  to 
their  preservation  ;  and  his  command  could  bring 
them  from  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  earth  during  the 
120  years  that  the  world  lay  under  condemnation. 
Though  after  all,  none  of  the  animals  might  have  very 
far  to  travel  to  the  ark  ;  for  if  only  one  pair  of  each 
kind  was  created  at  firft,  and  all  of  thefe  in  or  near 
one  place,  lince  they  were  all  brought  before  Adam, 
and  received  names  from  him,  there  is  no  abfurdhy  in 


fuppofing  that  fome  of  every  kind  might  remain  in  the  breathing  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  ark. 
country  where  they  were  firit  produced,  from  whence  In  this  particular  therefore,  we  mult  have  recourfe  to 
Noah's  habitation  might  not  be  very  diflant.  Neither  the  immediate  interpofnion  of  Divine  power,  and  fup- 
can  any  objection  be  brought  from  the  extinction  of  pofe  that  the  air  was  miraculouily  preferved  of  a  fuf- 
fome  fpecies  of  animals  in  certain  countries  of  the  lieient  degree  of  purity,  as  the  garments  of  the  Ifrae- 
world,  fince  they  might  have  been  hunted  and  de-  lites  were  preferved  from  turning  old,  and  their  feet 
itroyed  either  by  the  human  race  or  by  other  creatures,  from  being  afFecled  by  the  journey  through  the  defert 
Thus  it  is  faid,  that  there  arc  now  few  or  no  deer  in  in  which  they  wandered  fo  long. — Many  other  quei- 
Switzerland,  though  formerly  there  were  a  gre  at  many  tions  concerning  the  economy  of  the  ark  might  be 
when  it  was  full  of  woods.  In  Britain  alfo  there  are  propofed  ;  as,  how  they  fupplied  themfelves  with  wa- 
no  wolves  now  to  be  found,  though  the  iuand  was  in-  ter  ?  in  what  manner  they  could  ufc  fire  for  the  dref- 
fefted  with  them  in  former  times.  ling  of  their  vicluals  .?  &c.  But  as  every  anlwer  to  thefc 
In  conlidering  the  fubjeel  of  the  deluge,  among  other  inn  ft  be  founded  wholly  upon  conjecture,  and  none 
fiftence  of  queftions  which  occur,  one  is,  by  what  means  were  the  can  pretend  that  there  was  a  natural  impoffibility  of 
carnivorous  ravenons  animals,  which  feed  only  upon  fltlh,  fnp-  effecting  any  of  thefe  things,  we  forbear  to  infill  far- 
ported  in  the  ark?  For  this  fome  authors  have  fup-  ther  upon  them.  The  cafe,  however,  it  is  very  diffe- 
pofed,  that  Noah,  belides  thofe  animals  whom  he  took  rent  with  refpeel  to  the  air  necefTary  for  fuftaining  a- 
into   the  ark  for  prefervation,  took  likewife  a  great  nimal  life  :   for  here  their  is  a  plain  impoffibility  in  a 
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animals  11 
the  ark, 


number  for  (laughter 


For  this  purpofe  bifhop  Wil- 
kins  has  allowed  no  fewer  than  1825  ffieep,  though 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  there  were  no  carnivorous 
animals  before  the  flood  ;  and  this  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Mr  Cockburn.     The  idea  indeed  of  (laugh- 


natural  way ;  nay,  we  may  even  doubt  whether  the 
general  mafs  of  atmofphere,  after  being  deprived  of  its 
eleclric  matter,  orotherwife  altered  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  let  fall  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  water  it  contain- 
ed, was  fit  for  the  fupport  of  animal  life  ;  fo  that  a 
tering  a  number  of  harmiefs  animals  to  fatisfy  a  few  miracle  would  have  been  neccfary  at  any  rate.  To 
vile  rapacious  ones,  and  that  too  in  a  place  deligned  this  indeed  it  may  be  replied,  that  on  fuch  a  fuppo- 
for  the  common  afylum  of  the  animal  creation,  feems  fition,  men  and  other  animals  would  have  been  de- 
inconfiftent  with  that  fcheme  of  mercy  difplayed  in  flroyed,  not  by  the  flood,  but  by  the  vitiated  air  they 
the  whole  tranfaclion.  It  is  by  much  the  more  pro-  breathed.  But,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  it  is  im- 
bable  fuppolition  then,  that  though  fome  animals  had  probable  that  any  living  creature  could  refill  the  vio- 
been  accuftomed  to  live  on  flelh  in  their  natural  lent  rain  which  took  place,  and  which  would  foon 
ilate,  they  could  neverthelefs  fublift  upon  vegetable  drive  the  birds  from  their  Ihel  ter,  as  the  waters  begin- 
food.  This  feems  the  more  probable,  as  fome  animals  ning  to  overflow  thejground  would  foon  expel  the  hu- 
naturallv  carnivorous,  particularly  dogs  and  cats,  may  man  race  from  their  houfes  ;  and  it  would  not  be  till 
be  fupported  in  their  domeftic  ftate  by  vegetable  food  the  end  of  the  40  days  and  40  nights  that  the  air 
alone.  If  we  extend  this  to  the  whole  canine  and  fe-  could  be  at  its  worft  ftate,  long  before  which  time  all 
line  o-enera,  wc  (hall  take  in  the  moft  of  the  beads  of     animal  life  weuld  be  extincl.  4i 

prey;    as  lions,    tygers,  leopards,  panthers,  wolves,  We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  conlidering  fome  Changes 

foxes,  hyenas,  &c.  Bears  are  well  known  fometimes  of  the  alterations  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken  w'»cn  liav« 
to  feed  on  berries  ;  fnakes  will  eat  bread  and  milk  ;  and  place  in  the  world  in  confequence  of  the  deluge.  One  fak<;n  j?  c 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  even  the  moll  car-     of  thefe  is  the  much  greater  quantity  of  water  on  the'"^"^^ 

prefent  the  deluge. 


N 
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Deluge-    prcfent  than  on  the  old  world. 

endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  prcfent  extent  of  the 
furface  of  the  waters  is  neceffary  to  raife  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  vapours  as  may  fupply  the  furface  of  the  earth 
with  rain  and  with  fprings.  la  anfwer  to  this,  it  is 
faid,  that  it  mayjuftly  bequeflioned  whether  all  fprings 
are  derived  from  the  vapours  railed  by  the  fun's  heat  ? 
and,  2.  Whether  the  primitive  earth  flood  in  need  of 
fuch  a  quantity  of  rain  to  render  it  fertile  as  the  pre- 
fent  ?  Dr  Woodward  gives  the  following  reafon  for 
fuppoiing  the  antediluvian  feas  to  have  been  nearly  of 
the  fame  extent  with  thofe  at  prefent,  viz.  that  "  the 
fpoils  of  the  fea,  the  ihells  and  other  marine  bodies, 
are  left  in  fuch  prodigious  numbers,  and  in  heaps  upon 
heaps  in  the  earth,  Derides  thofe  which  have  long  fince 
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Keil  has  indeed      coral ;  fome  by  an  accumulation  of  fea-wceds  and  other    Delude. 

matters  floating  upon  the  fun  ace  of  the  ocean,  and  cc-  ' ■v1— 

tained  upon  fand  banks  or  funk  rocks  ;  while  not  a 
lew  of  thofe  near  :hc  great  continents  owe  their  origin 
to  the  quantities  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  great 
rivers  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  ocean.  Au- 
thentic hiftory  fcarce  affords  an  inftenee  of  an  ifland 
formed  by  the  breaking  off  a  piece  from  the  conti- 
nent,  though  it  does  many  of  iilands  being  joined  to 
continents  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  caufes  juft 
mentioned. 

The  inferior  fertility  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  is 
much  infilled  upon  by  the  fame  author,  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons  :  <c  i.  The  grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah  and 
his  poflerity  ;  which  he  thinks  is  an  indication  of  great* 


perimed,  that   they  could  not  have  been  left  in  fuch     er  barrennefs  in  the  ground  than  formerly 


quantities  had  not  the  feas  occupied  much  the  fame 
ipace  as  they  do  now."  This  argument,  however,  is 
thought  by  Mr  Cockburn  to  be  alfo  inconclufive  : 
"  For  (fays  he)  i.  Animal  food,  whether  fifh  orflefli, 
was  not  ufed  by    mankind  before  the  deluge  :    but, 


2.   Our 


Saviour  compares  the  days  of  Noah  with  thofe  of 
Lot  ;  and  as  the  country  about  Sodom  is  faid  to  have 
been  exceedingly  fertile  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  antediluvian  world  mufl  have 
been  very  fertile  alfo.     3.  As  (according  to  Dr  Wood- 


Sr.ppoie  it  had,  yet  for  the  firfl  500  years  the  num-     ward)    the  firfl    earth    brought    forth  all  manner  of 


ber  of  mankind  was  but  fmall,  and  likely  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  fea  ;  fo  that  the  increafe  of  all  kinds 
of  filh  during  {o  long  a  time  muft  have  been  prodigi- 
ous. We  need  not  be  furprifed,  then,  at  the  immenfe 
quantities  of  the  exuvias  of  marine  animals  left  on  the 
earth  by  the  deluge.  But  the  reafon  he  brings  to 
prove  that  the  feveral  continents  of  the  world  were 


plants  of  itfelf  without  any  labour  or  culture  of  man, 
and  even  before  there  was  a  man  to  till  the  ground, 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofc  that  the  exterior  flratum 
or  furface  of  the  earth  confilled  of  fuch  terreflrial 
matter  as  was  fit  for  thefe  productions  ;  that  is,  of 
a  rich  light  mould,  affording  plentifully  matter  for 
vegetation.     Now,  though    God    was   pleafed,    upon 


cncompalTed  by  feas  as  they  are  now,    viz.    that  as  man's  tranfgrclTion,  to  withdraw  in  part  his  benedic- 

there  are  different  forts  of  fifhes  in  the  different  feas  tion  from  the  earth  ;  yet  the  earth  itfelf  was  untouch- 

of  the  world,  fo  the  exuviae  of  the  fame  kind  are  ge-  ed  till  the  deluge,  the  fame  furface  of  rich  mould  was 

nerally  found  upon  contiguous  lands,  does  not  always  flill  upon  it,  and  brought  forth  plentifully,  cfpecially 

hold,  fmce  there  are  fome  fhells  found  in  the  continent  when    man's  culture  for   corn  was  added.     But  the 

which  are  ftrangcrs  to  the  parts  of  the  fea  contermi-  inundation  of  waters  at  the  deluge  greatly   altered  the 

nous  to  thefe  continents.     That  the  feas  in  the  pre-  conflitution  of  the  earth  itfelf :  it  mixed  and  confound- 

fent  earth  are  vaflly  more  extended,  and  confequently  ed  this  upper  flratum  of  vegetative  earth   with   other 

the  dry  land  fo  much  lefs  in  proportion,  may  likewife  terreflrial  matter  not  fit  for  vegetation,  with  fand,  gra- 

be  inferred  from  the  great  multitude  of  ifland  s  that  vel,  floncs,  and  all  kinds  of  mineral  matter,  which  mufl 

lie  near  the  fhores  of  the  greater  continents,  if  it  be  needs  render  the  earth  in  general  much  lefs  fertile  than 

true  what  fome  allege,  that  they  are  parts  broken  off  before,  and  which  made  the  plough   neceffary   to  dig 

by  the  deluge  from  the  main  land,  which  before  that  up   the  proper  vegetative  mould  and  bring  it  to  the 

reached  to  and  beyond  them.     And  though  iflands  are  furface,  and  alfo  manure  or  compoft  to  increafe  and 

thought   to  be  rarely  found  in  the  great  ocean,  yet  enrich;  neither  of  which  before  the  flood  it  needed. 


there  have  of  late  been  found  in  the  midfl  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  vail  cluflers  of  iflands,  &c. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  That  the  Mofaic 
account  fays  nothing  of  the  extent  of  the  feas  ei- 
ther before  or  after  the  flood;  but  limply  tells  us, 
that  the  waters  were  poured  out  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth  from  the  windows  of  heaven  and  the  foun- 
tains of  the  deep,  and  that  as  the  flood  decreafed  the 
waters  returned  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  part 
of  them  returned,  we  have  not  the  leafl  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  whole  did  not  do  fo  likewife.  That  the 
filh,  as  well  as  land  animals,  were  more  numerous  in 
the  antediluvian  world  than  now  when  fuch  quantities 
are  deflroyed  by  mankind,  is  very  probable,  as  we  fee 
they  abound  to  this  day  in  uninhabited  places.  This 
may  account  for  the  aftonifhing  quantities  of  their 
exuviae  to  be  met  with  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  but  from  the  formation  of  iflands  nothing  can 
be  concluded  concerning  the  antediluvian  world.  The 
Jate  difcoveries  have  mown  that  many  iflands  have  a 


4.  There^s  a  moral  reafon  why  the  earth  after  the 
flood  fhoald  be  lefs  fertile  than  before.  The  luxu- 
riant productions  of  the  firfl  earth,  after  man's  nature 
became  corrupted,  and  to  deviate  more  and  more  from 
righteonfnefs,  ferved  only  to  excite  and  foment  his 
lulls,  and  to  minifter  plentiful  fuel  to  his  vices  and 
luxury.  To  cut  off,  therefore,  fuch  occalion  of  fin  and 
wickednefs,  God,  in  great  mercy  to  men,  retrench- 
ed the  earth  in  its  former  fertility,  thereby  obliging 
them  to  labour  and  diligence,  and  employing  moft  of 
their  time  to  procure  their  neceffary  fubfiftence,  which 
the  earth  by  diligent  culture  will  flill  afford,  but  not 
that  luxuriant  abundance  it  did  before  the  flood.  \i 
we  take  a  furvey  of  the  different  regions  and  countries 
of  the  world,  we  fhall  find  this  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
cafe.  Some,  places,  both  in  Afia  and  America,  are 
as  it  were  a  paradife  in  refpect  of  the  reft,  to  fhow 
us  perhaps  what  was  and  would  have  been  the  flate  of 
the  earth   had  not  men  finned  ;  but   far  the  greateft 


part  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  thefe,  and  evidently 
volcanic  origin  ;  others  are  formed  by  the  growth  of     mows  that  effect  which  the  fins  of  men  had   upon  the 
Vol.  V,  S  B  cjrth 
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Delude,     earth  itfelf.     In  a  word, 

— _^ — j  vvhole,  it  cannot  be  thou 


if 


we  take  a  furvey  of  the 
t  that  the  fir  ft  biefling  was 
reflored  to  the  earth  after  the  flood,  or  that  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  maker  in  the  ftate  it  is  at  pre- 
fcnr,  fuice  fa  great  a  part  of  it  bears  ftill  the  marks  of 
the  curfe  laid  upon  it." 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  here  alleged,  the  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  ancient  earth  muft  ftill  ap- 
pear very  problematical,  if  we  confider  all  circumftan- 
ces.     For, 

1.  Even  at  the  creation,  when  the  earth  was  at  its 
utm'oft  perfection,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  every  part 
of  it  produced  fpontaneoufly  like  the  garden  of  Eden. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  this  garden  was 
planted  by  the  Lord  Cod,  and  ihat  Adam  was  put  into 
it  to  drefs  it  and  to  keep  it.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
even  in  the  Paradifaical  ftate  the  earth  would  not  have 
produced  food  for  man  without  culture  ;  for  as  God 
planted  the  firft  garden,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
jiad  man  continued  in  his  ftate  of  innocence  and  mul- 
tiplied, he  muft  have  plant  Mother  gardens  when  it  be- 
came necefiary.  After  the  fall,  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  was  exprefsly  removed,  and  that  not  in  a  flight 
degree  ;  but  if  we  can  judge  from  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  it  muft  have  become  extremely  wild  and  bar- 
ren. Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  "  Thorns  alfo  and  thiftles 
fhall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;"  we  may  judge  of  the 
itate  of  the  foil  from  that  which  we  fee  bringing  forth 
thorns  and  thiftles  at  this  day.  Every  one  knows  that 
an  abundant  crop  of  thefe  weeds  indicates  poor  ground, 
which  will  require  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  to  bring 
it  into  order.  Nay,  that  we  may  be  fure  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  was  at  this  time  no  eafy  matter, 
it  is  likewife  faid,  "  In  forrow  malt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life."  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
the  antediluvian  earth,  inftead  of  being  more  fertile, 
was  much  more  barren  than  at  prefent.  That  the  la- 
bour of  cultivating  the  ground  at  that  time  was  alfo 
fo  great  as  to  be  almoft  intolerable,  is  evident  from  the 
fpeech  of  Lantech  on  the  birth  of  Noah  :  "  This 
fame  (fays  he)  mall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  concerning  the  ground  which 
the  Lord  hath  curfed." 

2.  There  is  a  very  evident  natural  reafon  why  the 
antediluvian  world  fhonld  have  been  more  ba^en  than 
the  prefent,  and  why  the  deluge  mould  have  removed 
that  barrennefs.  Under  the  article  Antediluvians, 
n°  19,  it  is  hinted,  that  the  purity  of  the  air  at  that 
time  was  a  principal  caufe  of  the  longevity  of  the  hu- 
man race.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  which  is  very 
probable,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  atmofphere  to  have 
then  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  dephlogijlicated  air 
than  it  does  at  prefent ;  for  late  experiments  have  put 
it  beyond  doubt,  that  from  this  the  fupport  of  animal 
life  is  immediately  derived.  But  this  kind  of  air, 
however  favourable  to  animal  life,  is  found  to  be  very 
unfavourable  to  vegetation  ;  and  therefore,  in  propor- 
lion  to  its  abundance  in  the  antediluvian  atmofphere, 
the  animals  would  be  healthy,  and  the  vegetables  weak, 
puny,  and  fickly.  But  the  deluge,  by  overflowing  the 
earth  for  a  whole  year,  deftroyed  every  animal  and  ve- 
getable, and  consequently  induced  a  vaft  putrefaction 
all  over  the  globe  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was  the 
production  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  what  is  called 
pblogifticated  air.     This  mixing  with  the  pure  atmo- 


fphere, vitiated  it  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  it  lefs 
friendly  to  animal  life,  but  more  fo  to  vegetation. 
Hence  the  prefent  world  muft  naturally  be  more  fer- 
tile than  the  former;  and  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  by  reafon  of  its  being  manured  by  the  ftagnation 
of  the  waters  upon  its  furface  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  animal  matter  left  by  them, 
the  ground,  inftead  oi  being  leifened  in  its  fertility  as 
Dr  Woodward  fuppofes,  muft  have  been  reflored,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  very  ftate  it  was  in  at  its 
original  formation. 

3.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  appears  probable  from 
what  the  Deity  faid  to  Noah  after  offering  up  his  facri- 
fice.  <<  I  will  not  (fays  he)  curfe  the  ground  any  more 
for  man's  fake."  Now  this  was  plainly  intimating  that 
the  earth  was  reftored  to  its  primitive  fertility,  and 
that  he  would  no  more  take  it  away  ;  for  when  he  did 
fo  to  the  primitive  world  it  was  in  thefe  words,  <(  Cur- 
fed is  the  ground  for  thy  fake."  That  the  curfe  here 
alluded  to  was  really  the  depriving  the  earth  of  its 
fertility,  and  not  the  overflowing  the  earth  with  water, 
is  evident ;  becaufe,  after  declaring  that  he  would  no 
more  curfe  the  ground  for  man's  fake,  lie  adds,  (<  Nei- 
ther will  I  again  finite  every  living  thing  as  I  have 
done.'^ 

4.  The  moral  reafous  afflgned  why  the  prefent 
world  mould  be  lefs  fertile  than  the  former,  feem 
to  be  inconclufive.  However  barren  we  may  reckon 
the  earth  juft  now,  it  is  certain  that  it  produces, 
or  might  produce,,  much  more  than  would  fuffice  for 
all  its  inhabitants.  The  difficulties  which  mankind 
undergo  are  not  at  all  owing  to  the  barrennefs  of 
the  earth  ;  but  to  their  own  conduct,  or  their  oppref- 
fion  of  one  another.  Neither  does  it  clearly  appear 
that  animal  food  is  really  in  any  degree  cheaper  than 
vegetable,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  fo  that  whatever 
was  the  reafon  of  this  grant  after  the  flood,  we  can- 
not fairly  afcribe  it  to  a  forefight  of  the  future  bar- 
rennefs of  the  earth. 

Another  queftion  which  naturally  occurs  on  the 
fubject  of  the  deluge  is,  Whether  there  was  any  rain 
before  it  or  not  ?  The  argument  againft  the  exiftence 
of  rain  before  the  flood  is  obvioufly  derived  from  the 
rainbow  being  made  a  fymbol  of  the  divine  favour  im- 
mediately after.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  the  nature  of  light  or  of  water  to  have  been 
different  before  this  event  from  what  it  was  afterwards, 
there  is  a  natural  impoflibility  of  the  refraction  of  the 
fun's  light  being  prevented  from  mowing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rainbow  whenever  the  fun  and  cloud  were 
in  a  certain  pofition  with  regard  to  one  another.  It 
appears  improbable,  to  thofe  who  take  this  fide  of  the 
queftion,  that  the  Deity  fliould  inftitute  any  thing  as 
an  emblem  of  his  difpleafure  being  turned  away,  when 
the  fame  emblem  had  been  feen  perhaps  a  very  fhort 
time  before  the  cataftrophe  happened.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppo- 
fing  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  :  for  though  the  rain- 
bow exifted  before  the  deluge,  yet  it  never  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  fymbol  of  this  particular  event,  viz. 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Deity  ;  and  the  impoflibility 
of  vegetables  being  fupplied  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  moifture  without  rain  is  likewife  urged  as  a  decifive 
argument.  Still,  however,  it  appears,  that  even  ve- 
getation may  fubfift,  and  that  in  its  utmofl  per- 
fection, 
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Demades  feet  ion,  without  rain  :  for  we  are  informed,  that  by, 
II  ,  means  of  a  mill  the  ground  was  originally  watered, 
Demetrius.  anc[  vegetables  fupplied  with  moiftare,  before  there 
was  any  rain  ;  and  if  this  was  the  cafe  at  one  time, 
it  might  have  been  at  any  other,  or  at  any  number  of 
times  we  can  fuppofe.  Indeed,  as  matters  ftand  at 
prefent,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  fcanty  fup- 
ply  ;  and  perhaps  fo  it  was  in  the  antediluvian  world  : 
and  thus  the  want  of  rain  might  have  been  one  caufe 
of  that  barrennefs  in  the  antediluvian  world  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  probable,  and  which  Mr 
Bryant  mentions  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  my- 
thologifts. 

For  particular  deluges,  or  overflowings  of  various 
parts  of  the  earth  by  water,  fee  the  article  Inunda- 
tion. 

DEMADES,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  from  be- 
ing a  mariner,  became  a  great  orator,  and  appeafed 
Philip  by  his  eloquence,  after  the  famous  victory  over 
the  Athenians  at  Cheronea,  in  the  338th  year  B.  C. 

DEMAIN,  or  Demesne,  in  its  common  accepta- 
tion, is  ufed  for  the  lands  round  a  manor-houfe,  occu- 
pied by  the  lord. 

Demain,  oxDemefne,  in  law,  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  the  lord's  chief  manor-place,  with  the 
lands  thereto  belonging,  which  he  and  his  anceftors 
have,  time  out  of  mind,  kept  in  their  own  manual  oc- 
cupation. 

DEMAND,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  denotes  a  calling 
for  or  requiring  one's  due. 

Demand,  inlaw,  has  a  more  fpecial  Signification, 
as  contradiftinguifhed  from  plaint :  for  all  civil  actions 
are  purfned  either  by  demands  or  plaints  ;  according 
to  which  the  purfuer  is  called  either  demandant  or 
plaintiff  :  viz.  in  real  actions,  demandant ;  and  in  per- 
fonal  actions,  plaintiff.     See  Plaintiff. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  demands  :  the  one  in  deed, 
dsfaclo,  as  in  every  precipe  :  the  other  in  law,  de  jure  ; 
fuch  is  entry  in  land,  diflrefs  for  rent,  &c. 

DEMEMBRATION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
N°  clxxxvi.   17. 

DEMEMBRE,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  difmembered 
animals,  or  thofe  with  their  limbs  cut  off. 

DEMENSE.     See  Demain. 

Demesne  lands*     See  Revenue,  n°  5. 

DEMETiE  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Britain, 
eonfidered  as  a  branch  of  the  Silures,  occupying  that 
inner  corner  formed  by  the  Briftol  Channel  and  the 
Irifh  Sea. 

DEMETRIA,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Demeter.  It  was  then  cuftomary  for 
the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  to  lafh  themfelves  with 
whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians 
had  a  folemnity  of  the  fame  name  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes. 

DEMETRIOWITZ,  a  city  of  the  duchy  of  Smo- 
lenfko,  in  the  Ruffian  empire,  lituated  upon  the  river 
Jgra,  in  E.  Long.   37.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  fon  of  Antigonus  and  Strato- 
nice,  furnamed  Poliorcetes,  t(  Deftroyer  cf  towns."  At 
the  age  of  22,  he  wasfentby  his  father  againft  Ptolemy, 
who  invaded  Syria.  He  was  defeated  near  Gaza; 
but  he  foon  repaired  his  lofs  by  a  victory  over  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  enemy.     He  afterwards  failed  with 


a  fleet  of  2>o  fhips  to  Athens,  and  reft  red  the  Atbe-  Detoctriai 

nians  to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of  ' * 

Callander  and  Ptolemy,  ami  expelling  the  ganifon, 
which  was  ftationed  there  under  Demetrius  Phaleretis. 
After  this  fucccfsful  expedition,  he  befieged  aud  tcolc 
Munychia,  and  defeated  Callander  a:  Thermopylae. 
His  reception  at  Athfins  after  thefe  victories  was  at- 
tended with  the  greateft  fervility,  and  the  Athenians 
were  not  afhamed  to  raife  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and 
confult  his  oracles.  This  uncommon  fuceefs  railed 
the  jealoufy  of  the  fuccellbrs  of  Alexander,  and  Seleu- 
cus,  CafTander,  and  Lyfimachus  united  to  deftroy  An- 
tigonus and  his  fon.  Their  hoftile  armies  met  at 
Ipfus,  299  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  Antigo- 
nus was  killed  in  the  battle;  and  Demetrius,  after  a 
fevere  lofs,  retired  to  Ephefus.  Kis  ill  fuceefs  railed 
him  many  enemies  j  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  late- 
ly adored  him.  as  a  god,  rcfufed  to  admit  him  into  their 
city.  Pie  foon  after  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lyfi- 
machus, and  reconciled  himfelf  to  Seleucus,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Athens 
now  laboured  under  tyranny,  and  Demetrius  relieved  it 
and  pardoned  the  inhabitants.  Thelofs  of  his  poueffions 
in  Alia  recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  eftablifhed 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  by  the  murder 
of  Alexander  the  fon  of  CafTander.  Here  he  was  con- 
tinually at  war  with  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  the 
fuperior  power  of  his  adverfaries  obliged  him  to  leave 
Macedonia,  after  he  had  fat  on  the  throne  for  feven 
years.  He  paffed  into  Alia,  and  attacked  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Lyfimachus  with  various  fuceefs  ;  but  fa- 
mine and  peftilence  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  his 
army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  for 
fupport  and  afliftance.  He  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion :  but  hoftilities  were  foon  begun  ;  and  after  he 
had  gained  fome  advantages  over  his  fon-in-law,  De- 
metrius, was  totally  forfaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  enemy. 
Though  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  his  fon-in- 
law,  yet  he  maintained  himfelf  like  a  prince,  and 
paffed  his  time  in  hunting  and  in  every  laborious  ex- 
crcife.  His  fon  Antigonus  offered  Seleucus  all  his  pof- 
feffions,  and  even  his  per  fon,  to  procure  his  father's  li- 
berty ;  but  all  proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of 
three  years,  286  years  before  Chrift.  His  remains 
were  given  to  Antigonus,  and  honoured  with  a  fplen- 
did  funeral  pomp  at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
Demetrias.  Plis  pofterity  remained  in  pofieffion  of 
the  Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perfeus,  who 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has  ren- 
dered himfelf  famous  for  his  fondnefs  of  diilipation 
when  among  the  difTolute,  and  for  his  love  of  virtue 
and  military  glory  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  has  been 
commended  as  a  great  warrior  ;  and  his  ingenious  in- 
ventions, his  warlike  engines,  and  ftupendous machines 
in  his  war  with  the  Rhodians,  juftify  his  claims  to 
that  character.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his  voluptu- 
ous indulgences  ;  and  his  biographer  obferves  that  no 
Grecian  prince  had  more  wives  and  concubines  than 
Poliorcetes.  Plis  obedience  and  reverence  to  his  fa- 
ther has  been  juftly  admired  ;  and  it  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  Antigonus  ordered  the  ambaffadors  cf  a 
foreign  prince,  particularly   to  remark  the  cordiali- 
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Demctnas.  vj  and  frienJlhip  which  fubiifted  between  him  and  his 

' v '  foil. 

Demetrius,  furnamed  Conaias,  fucceeded  his  fa- 
ther Antigonus  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reign- 
ed 12  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fou  Philip. 

Demetrius,  a  fon  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
delivered  as  an  hoflage  to  the  Romans.  His  modefly 
delivered  his  father  from  a  heavy  accufation  laid  be- 
fore the  Roman  fenate.  When  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, he  was  falfely  accufed  by  his  brother  Peii'eus, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  his  father  too 
credulouily  confented  to  his  death. 

Demetrius  I.  furnamed  Soter  or  Savior,  was  fon  of 
Seleucus  Philopator  the  fon  of  Antiochas  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria.     His  father  gave  him  as  a  hoftage  to 
the    Romans.     After  the  death   of  Seleucus,   Antio- 
chus   Epiphanes,    the    deceafed    monarch's    brother, 
nfarped  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Antiochus  Eupator.     This   ufurpation   difpleafed 
Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome.     He  procured 
his  liberty  on  pretence  of  going  to  hunt,  and  fled  to 
Syria,  where  the  troops  received  him  as  their  lawful 
fovereign.     He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lyfias,  and 
eftablifhed  himfelf  on  his  throne   by  cruelty  and  op- 
preiTion.     Alexander  Bala,  the  fon  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, laid  claims  upon  the  crown  of  Syria,  and  de- 
feated Demetrius  in  a  battle,  250  years  before  Chrilt. 
Demetrius  II.  furnamed  Nicauor,  or  Conqueror, 
was  fon  of  Soter,  to  whom  he  fucceeded  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Ptolemy  Philometer.     He  married  Cleopa- 
tra, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  before  the  wife 
of  the  expelled  monarch  Alexander  Bala.     Demetrius 
gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  and  fuf- 
fered   his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  favourites. 
At  that  time  a  pretended  fon  of  Bala,  called  Diodorus 
Tryphon,  feized  a  part  of  Syria  ;  and  Demetrius,  to  op- 
pofe  his  antagonift,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews, 
and  marched  into  the  eaft,  where  he  was  taken  by  the 
Parthians.     Phraates  king  of  Parthia  gave   him  his 
daughter  Rhodogyne  in  marriage  ;  and  Cleopatra  was 
h  incenfed  at  this  new  connection,  that  (lie  gave  her- 
felf  up  to  Antiochus    Sidetes  her  brother-in-law,  and 
married  him.     Sidetes  was  killed  in  a  battle   againft 
the  Parthians,  and  Demetrius  regained  the  pofftfTion 
of  the  kingdom.     His  pride  and  oppreffion  rendered 
him  odious  ;  and  his  fubjeelis  alked  a  king  of  the  hoiife 
of  Seleucus  from  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  king  of  Egypt  : 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  refift  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife  Cleopatra.     The  gates  were  Quit  up  againft 
his  approach  by  Cleopatra  ;  and  he  was  killed  by  or- 
der of  the  governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
protection,    A.    U.  C.  627.     He  was    fucceeded   by 
Alexander  Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  railed  to  the 
throne. 

Demf.tr.ws  Phalereas,  a  celebrated  orator  and  peripa- 
tetic philofopher,  was  the  fcholar  of  Theophraftus.  He 
acquired  fo  much  authority  at  Athens,  that  he  govern- 
ed the  city  for  ten  years  ;  and  ruled  with  fo  much  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  that  they  fet  up  36  flames  in  honour 
of  him.  By  the  (landers  of  fome  malicious  perfons  in 
his  abfence,  be  was,  however,  condemned  to  die;  and 
his  images  were  pulled  down  :  which  when  Demetrius 
heard,  he  faid,  they  cculd  not  pull  down  that  virtue 
for  which  thofe  images  were  fet  up.     He  efcaped  into 


Egypt,  and  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.     This  Demttrliij 
king,  it  is  faid,  alked  his  advice  concerning  the  fuccef-    .      j| 
fion  of  his  children  to  the  throne;   viz.  whether  he  fte"»urge. 
ought  to  prefer  thofe  he  had  by  Euridice  to  Ptolemy  *  ' 

Philadelphusvvhomhehad  by  Berenice  ?  and  Demetrius 
advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  former.  This 
difpleafed  Philadelp'nus  fo  much,  that,  his  father  being 
dead,  he  banilhed  Demetrius  ;  who  was  afterwards  kill- 
ed by  the  bite  of  an  alp.  Demetrius  compofed  more 
works  in  profe  and  verfe  than  any  other  peripatetic  of 
his  time  ;  and  his  writings  confuted  of  poetry,  hiftory, 
politics,  rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embailies.  None  of 
them  are  extant  except  his  rhetoric,  which  is  ufualiy 
printed  among  the  Rhetor es  ie/efii. 

Demetrius,  a  cynic  philofopher,  difciple  of  Apol- 
lonius  Thyaneus,  in  the  age  of  Caligula.  The  empe- 
ror wifhed  to  gain  the  philofopher  to  his  intereft  by  a 
large  prefent  ;  but  Demetrius  refufed  it  with  indigna- 
tion, and  faid,  If  Caligula  wifhes  to  bribe  me,  let  him 
fend  me  his  crown.  Vefpafian  was  difpleafed  with  his 
infolence,  and  banilhed  him  to  an  ifland.  The  cynic 
derided  the  puniihment,  and  bitterly  inveighed  againft 
the  emperor.  He  died  in  a  great  old  age  ;  and  Se- 
neca obferves,  that  "  nature  had  brought  him  forth 
tolhow  mankind  that  an  exalted  genius  can  live  fecure- 
ly  without  being  corrupted  by  the  vice  of  the  unround- 
ing world." 

DEMI  (formed  from  dimidium),  a  word  ufed  in 
compofuion  with  other  words  to  fignify  half. 

DEMi-Atthi,  boroughs  or  larger  villages  of  Attica. 
The  Athenian  tribes  were  diftributed  into  Demi.  Ho- 
mer, in  his  catalogue,  diftinguifhes  the  Athenians  by 
the  appellation  Dskqs.  And  when  Thefcus  prevailed 
on  them  to  emit  the  country  and  fettle  at  Athens,  they 
Hill  continued  to  frequent  the  Demi,  and  to  perform 
their  feveral  religious  ceremonies  there  (Paufanks, 
Livy). 

DEMi-Cuiverin,  a  piece  of  ordnance  ufualiy  41.  inches 
bore,  2700  pound  weight,  10  feet  long,  and  carrying 
point  blank  175  paces. 

DEMi-Cuiverin  oj  the  leajljize,  is  41  inches  bore,  10 
feet  long,  and  2000  pound  weight.  It  carries  a  ball 
of  4  inches  diameter  and  of  9  pounds  weight,  and  its 
level  range  is  174  paces. 

DEMi-Cntverin  oj  the  large]!  fort,  is  4I  inches  bore, 
10'  feet  long,  and  weighs  3000  pounds  weight.  It 
carries  a  ball  44  inches  diameter,  weighing  12  pounds 
11  ounces,  point  blank  178  paces. 

DEi>u-Cod.     See  Hero. 

DEMi-Corge,  in  fortification,  is  that partof  the  poly- 
gon which  remains  after  the  flank  is  raifed,  and  goes 
from  the  curtin  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It  is  half 
of  the  vacant  fpace  or  entrance  into  a  baftion. 

DEMi-Qi:aver,  a  note  in  inulic,  two  of  which  are  e- 
qual  to  a  quaver. 

DEMt-Semi-Quaver,  in  mufic,  the  fhorteft  note,  two 
of  them  being  equal  to  a  femi-quaver. 

DEMISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  eftate  either  in 
fee-umple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life  or  years  ;  and 
fo  it  is  commonly  taken  in  many  writs.  The  king's 
death  is  in  law  termed  the  demife  of  the  kinp-. 

o 

Demise,  and  Redemise,  denote  a  conveyance 
where  there  are  mutual  leafes  made  from  one  to  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  land,  or  fomethingout  of  it. 

DEMIURGE  (from  <fyit/oc,  which  denotes  a  public 
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character  they  give  him  is  a  compound  of  mining  qua- 
lities and  miupportabie  arrogance  ;  and  his  exceliive 
luft  of  empire  effaces  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  is 
reprefented  as  claiming  dominion  over  the  new  world 
he  has  formed,  as  his  iovereign  right ;  and  excluding 
totally  the  fupreme  Deity  from  all  concernment  in  it, 
he  demands  from  mankind,  for  himfelf  and  his  aflb- 
ciates,  divine  honours. 

DEMOCRACY,  from  cT»«©^  people,  and  xpaT-eo  to 
t om??iaud  or  gov er?i  ;  the  fame  with  a  popular  govern- 
ment, wherein  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  :  fuch  were  Rome  and  Athens  of  old; 
but  as  to  the  modern  European  republics,  Bafil  only  ex- 
cepted, their  government  comes  nearer  to  ariftocracy 
than  democracy.     See  Law,  11015. 

DEMOCR1TUS,  one  of  the  greatefl  philofbphers 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace, 
about  the  80th  Olympiad  ;  that  is,  about  460  years 
before  Chrift.  His  father,  fays  Valerius  Maximus, 
was  able  to  entertain  the  army  of  Xerxes  ;  and  Dio- 


out  his  eyes,  in  order  that  he  might  meditate  more 
profoundly  on  philcfophical  fubjects  ;  but  this  has 
little  probability.  He  was  the  author  of  many  books, 
which  are  loft;  and  from  thefe  Epicurus  borrowed  his 
philofophy. 

DEMONSTRABLE,  a  term  ufed  in  the  fchools 
to  fignify  that  a  thing  may  be  clearly  proved.  Thus, 
it  is  demonitrable,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

DEMONSTRATION,  in  logic,  a  feries  offyllo- 
gifms,  all  whofe  premiiles  are  either  definitions,  felf- 
evident  truths,  or  proportions  already  eftabiiihed.  See 
Logic. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  given 
to  fuch  pronouns  as  ferve  to  indicate  or  point  out  a 
thing.  Of  this  number  are  hie,  hac,  hoc,  among  the 
Latins  ;  and  this,  thai,  thefe  thofe,  in  Engiifh. 

DEMONSTHENES,  the  famous  Athenian  orator, 
was  born  at  Athens  381  B.  C.  He  loft  his  father  at 
feven  years  of  age  ;  and  was  placed  under  the  conduct 


genes  Laertius  adds,  upon  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,     of  guardians,  who  robbed  him  of  his  fubilance,  and  ne- 


that  the  king,  in  requital,  preiented  him  with  fome 
Magi  and  Chaldeans.  From  thefe  Magi  and  Chalde- 
ans Democritus  received  the  firftpart  of  his  education  ; 
and  from  them,  whilityet  a  boy,  he  learned  theology 
and  aftronomy.  He  next  applied  to  Leucippns,  and 
learned  from  him  the  fyftem  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum. 
His  father  dying,  the  three  fons,  for  fo  many  there  were, 
divided  the  eftate.  Democritus  made  choice  of  that 
part  which  con  lifted  in  money,  as  being,  though  the 
lead  fharc,  the  moft  convenient  for  travelling  ;  and  it 
is  faid,  that  his  portion  amounted  to  above  ico  talents, 
which  is  near  20,oool.  Sterling.  His  extraordinary 
inclination  for  the  fciences  and  for  knowledge,  induced 
him  to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the  world  where  he  hoped 
to  find  learned  men.  He  went  to  vifit  the  priefts  of 
Egypt,  from  whom  he  learned  geometry  ;  he  confulted 
the  Chaldeans  and  the  Perfian  philofophers  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  he  penetrated  even  into  India  and  Ethiopia, 
to  confer  with  the  Gymnofophifts.  In  thefe  travels 
he  wafted  his  fubftance  ;  after  which,  at  his  return,  he 


glected  his  education.  Demofthenes  repaired  thislofs 
by  his  love  of  eloquence  and  his  extraordinary  abilities. 
He  became  the  difciple  of  ifteus  and  Plato,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  ftudy  the  orations  of  Ifocrates.  At 
the  age  of  1 7  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence 
and  abilities  againi't  his  guardians,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate. 
His  rifing  talents  were,  however,  impeded  by  various 
natural  deffects.  But  thefe  were  at  laft  conquered  by 
dint  of  refoitnion  and  unwearied  attention.  He  de- 
claimed by  the  fea-fnore,  that  he  might  be  ufed  to  the 
noife  of  a  tumultuous  ailembly  ;  and  with  the  pebbles  in 
his  mouth,  that  he  might  correcf  a  defect  in  his  fpeech. 
He  pracfiied  at  home  with  a  naked  fword  hanging 
over  his  ihoulder,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful 
motion  to  which  he  w'as  fu  Eject.  He  alio  confined 
himfelf  in  a  fubterrarieoas  cave,  to  devote  himfelf  more 
clofely  to  ftudious  puifuits  ;  and  to  eradicate  all  cuii- 
ofty  of  appearing  in  public,   he  ftiaved  one  half  cf  his 


head.     In   this  folitary  retirement,  by 
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was  obliged  to  be  maintained   by  his  brother  ;   and  if     glimmering  lamp,   he  compofed  the  greattftpart  of  his 


he  had  not  given  proofs  of  the  greateft  underftanding, 
and  thereby  procured  to  himfelf  thchigheft  honours, 
and  the  ftrongeft  intereft  of  his  country,  he  would  have 
incurred  the  penalty  of  that  law  which  denied  the  in- 
terment in  the  family-fepulchre  to  thofe  who  had  fpent 
their  patrimony.  After  his  return  from  travelling,  he 
lived  at  AbJera,  and  governed  there  in  a  moft  abfolute 
manner,  by  virtue  of  his  confummate  wifdom.  The 
matfiftrates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prefent  of  joo  ta- 
lents, and  erected  ftatues  to  him  even  in  his  lifetime  : 
but  being  naturally  more  inclined  to  contemplation 
than  delighted  with  public  honours  and  employments, 
he  withdrew  into  folitude  and  retirement.  Democri- 
tus incetTantly  laughed  at  human  life,  as  a  continued 
farce,  which  made  the  inhabitants'of  Abdera  think  he 
was  mad  ;  on  which  they  fent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 
him  :  but  that  celebrated  phyfician  having  difcourfed 
with  the  philofopher,  told  the  Abderians,  that  he  had 
a  great  veneration  for  Democritus  ;  and  that,  in  his  nacy  than  true  heroifm.  When  Amipr.ter  made  war 
opinion,  tisofe  who  efteemed  therafelves  the  molt  heal-     againft  Greece  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demoft- 
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orations,  which  have  ever  been  the  admiration  of  every 
age;  though  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  inveighed 
againft  them,  and  obferved  that  they  fmelt  of  oil.  Kis 
abilities  as  an  orator  raifed  him  to  confequence  at  A- 
thens,  and  he  was  foon  placed  at  the  head  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  public  capacity  he  roufed  his  country- 
men from  their  indolence,  and  animated  them  aP'ainft 
the  encroachment  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In  the 
battle  of  Cheronnsea,  Demofthenes  betrayed  his  pufilla- 
nimity,  and  faved  his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death 
of  Philip,  he  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  his  fon 
and  fuccefTor  Alexander  ;  and  when  the  Macedonians 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  their  craton:,  Demofthenes 
reminded  his  countrymen  of  the  fable  of  the  fhetp 
which  delivered  their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  By  the 
prevalence  of  party,  however,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  Athens -,  and  in  his  banithment,  which  he  paifed 
at  Trceztn  and  iEgina,  he   lived  with   more  eiiemi- 
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©cmoft-  kenes  was  publicly  recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley 
henes.  was  fent  to  fetch.  Li  in  from  iEgina.  His  return  was 
attended  with  much  fplendor,  and  all  the  citizens 
crowded  at  the  Pirasus  to  fee  him  land.  His  triumph 
and  popularity  were  fliort.  Antipater  and  Craterus 
were  near  Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be 
delivered  up  into  their  hands.  Demofthenes  fled  to 
the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria  ;  and  when  he  faw 
that  ail  hopes  of  iafety  were  vanifhed,  he  took  a  dofe 
of  poifon,  which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  day  that  the  Thefinophoria  were  celebra- 
ted, 322  years  before  Chrift.  The  Athenians  raifed  a 
brazen  flame  to  his  honour,  with  an  infeription  tranf- 
lated  into  this  diftich  : 

Si  tibi  par  rnenti  rolur,    Vir  magne,  fuijj'ct, 
Gr*zcia  tion  MacedefuccuhuiJJ'et  hero. 

Demofthenes  has  been  defervedly  called  the  prince 
ef  orators.  Indeed  no  orator  had  ever  a  finer  field 
than  Demofthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics, 
which  are  his  capital  orations  ;  and  undoubtedly  to 
the  greatuefs  of  the  fubjeel,  and  to  that  integrity  and 
public  fpirit  which  breathe  in  them,  they  owe  a  large 
portion  of  their  merit.  The  fubjeel:  is,  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece ; 
and  to  guard  them  againft  the  treacherous  meafures 
by  which  that  crafty  tyrant  endeavoured  to  lull  them 
into  a  neglect  of  their  danger.  To  attain  this 
end,  we  fee  him  ufe  every  proper  .means  to  ani- 
mate a  people  diflinguifhed  by  juftice,  humanity,  and 
valour;  but  in  many  inftances  become  corrupt  and 
degenerate.  He  boldly  accufes  them  of  venality,  in- 
dolence, and  indifference  to  the  public  good  :  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  reminds  them  of  their  for- 
mer glory,  and  of  their  prefent  refources.  His  con- 
temporary orators,  who  were  bribed  by  Philip,  and 
who  perfuaded  the  people  to  peace,  he  openly  re- 
proaches as  traitors  to  their  country.  He  not  only 
prompts  to  vigorous  meafures,  but  teaches  how  they 
are  to  be  carried  into  execution.  His  orations  are 
ilrongly  animated,  and  full  of  the  impetnofity  and  ar- 
dour of  public  fpirit.  His  compofition  is  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  ornament  and  fplendor.  It  is  an  energy 
of  thought,  peculiarly  his  own,  which  forms  his  cha- 
racter, and  raifes  him  above  his  fpecies.  He  feems 
not  to  attend  to  words,  but  to  things.  We  forget 
the  orator,  and  think  of  the  fubjeel.  Pie  has  no  pa- 
rade and  oftentation,  no  fludied  introductions:  but  is 
like  a  man  full  of  his  fubjeel:;  who,  after  preparing  his 
audience  by  a  fentence  or  two  for  the  reception  of 
plain  truths,  enters  directly  on  bufinefs. 

The  ftyle  of  Demofthenes  is  ftroii£  and  concife  ; 
though  fometimes,  it  mufl  be  confcfled,  harfh  and 
abrupt.  His  words  are  highly  expreifive,  and  his  ar- 
rangement firm  and  manly.  Negligent  of  lefTer  graces, 
he  feems  to  have  aimed  at  the  fublime  which  lies  in 
fentimeut.  His  action  arid  pronunciation  are  faid  to 
have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  his  writings,  we  mould  readily 
believe,  Plis  character  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
auftere  rather  than  of  the  gentle  kind.  He  is  always 
grave,  fcrious,  paflicnate  ;  never  degrading  himfelf, 
nor  attempting  any  thing  like  pleafantry.  If  his 
admirable  eloquence  be  in  any  refpect  faulty,  it  is 
that  he  fometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.     He 


may  be  thought  to  want  fmoothnefs  and  grace  :  which  Eemot- 
is  attributed  to  his  imitating  too  clofely  the  manner  of      hene* 
Thucydides,  who  was  his  great  model  for  ftyle,  and  pempfWi- 
whofe  hiftory  he  is  faid  to  have  tranferibed  eight  times  *" 
with  his  own  hand.     But  thefe  defects  are  more  than 
atoned  for  by  that  mafterly  force  of  mafculine   elo- 
quence, which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it, 
cannot  in  the  prefent  day  be  read  without  emotion. 

Cicero  calls  him  a  perfect  model,  and  fuch  as  he  him- 
felf wifhed  to  be.  Thefe  two  great  princes  of  eloquence 
have  been  often  compared  together  ;  but  the  judgment 
hefitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference.  The  Arch- 
bifhop  cf  Cambray,  however,  feems  to  have  ftated  their 
merits  with  great  juftice  and  perfpicuity  in  hisReflec-  - 
tions  on  Rhetoiic  and  Poetry..  The  pafTage,  tranfla- 
ted,  is  as  follows.  "  I  do  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that 
I  think  Demofthenes  fuperior  to  Cicero.  I  am  per- 
fuaded no  one  can  admire  Cicero  more  than  I  do.  Pie 
adorns  whatever  he  attempts.  He  does  honour  to 
language.  He  difpofes  of  words  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  himfelf.  Plis  ltyle  has  great  variety  of  character. 
Whenever  he  pleafes,  he  is  even  concife  and  vehement ; 
for  inftance,  againft  Cataline,  againft  Verres,  againft 
Antony.  But  ornament  is  too  vifible  in  his  writings. 
His  art  is  Wonderful,  but  it  is  perceived.  When  the 
orator  is  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  republic,  he 
forgets  not  himfelf,  nor  permits  others  to  forget  him. 
Demofthenes  feems  to  efcape  from  himfelf,  and  to  fee 
nothing  but  his  country.  He  feeks  not  elegance  of 
expreffion  ;  unfought  for  he  pofTefTes  it.  He  is  fupe- 
rior to  admiration.  He  makes  ufe  of  language,  as  a 
modeft  man  does  of  drefs,  only  to  cover  hirli.  He 
thunders,  he  lightens.  He  is  a  torrent  which  carries 
every  thing  before  it.  We  cannot  criticife,  becaufe 
we  are  not  ourfelves.  His  fubject  enchains  our  atten- 
tion, and  makes  us  forget  his  language.  We  lofe  him 
from  our  fight  :  Philip  alone  occupies  our  minds.  I 
am  delighted  with  both  thefe  orators  ;  but  I  confefa 
that  I  am  lefs  affected  by  the  infinite  art  and  magnifi- 
cent eloquence  of  Cicero,  than  by  the  rapid  fimplicity 
of  Demofthenes." 

DEMPSTER  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  man,  but 
of  a  lingular  character.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
we  do  not  find  in  what  year.  Pie  went  over  to  France 
for  the  fake  of  embracing  the  catholic  religion,  and 
taught  claflical  learning  at  Paris  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  century.  Tho'  his  bufinefs  was  to  teach 
fchool ;  yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fword,  and  as 
quarrelfome  as  if  he  had  been  a  duellift  by  profeflion  : 
and  it  is  faid,  that  there  fcarce  pafTed  a  day  but  he  had 
fomething  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.  This 
fpirit  and  turn  of  temper  drew  him  into  many  fcrapes  ;  - 
and  one  in  particular,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
country.  Grangier,  principal  of  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais  at  Paris,  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey,  appoint- 
ed Dempfter  his  fubftitute.  Dempfter  caufed  whip  a. 
fcholar,  in  full  fchool,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fel- 
lows to  fight  a  duel.  The  fcholar,  to  revenge  this  af- 
front, brought  three  gentlemen  of  his  relations,  who 
wereof  the  king's  life-guards,  into  the  college.  Demp- 
fter made  the  whele  college  t3ke  arms ;  hamftrung  the 
three  life-guard-mens  horfes  before  the  college  gate  ; 
and  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that 
the  three  fparks  were  forced  to  afk  for  quarter.  Pie 
gave  them  their  lives  ;  but  imprifoned  them,  and  did 

not 
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Dempfter  not  releafe  them  for  fome  days.  They  fought  another 
II  _  way  to  revenge  themfelves  :  they  caufed  au  informa- 
Denbigh  t[on  t0  be  niaje  of  the  life  and  moral  behaviour  of 
*  Dempiter,  and  got  fome  witnelfes  to  be  heard  againft 
him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England,  where  he 
found  refuge ;  but  did  not  make  any  long  flay.  He 
went  abroad  again,  and  read  lectures  upon  polite  learn- 
ing in  fcveral  univeriities  ;  in  that  of  Nifmes  particu- 
larly, where  he  difputed  for  a  profeffor's  chair,  and  ob- 
tained it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and  was  profefTor 
there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  was  then  alfo 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  dclla  Rotte.  He 
died  there  in  September  1625,  leaving  behind  him  fe- 
veral  learned  works  ;  as  Commentaries  on  Rojjnut  de  Au- 
tiquitaiibus  Romanorum,  and  upon  Claudian,  &c.  ;  four 
books  of  EpifLles  ;  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  and  other 
poems  j  fome  books  of  law  ;  an  Apparatus  to  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  Scotland  j  a  Marty rology  of  Scotland  j  and  a 
Lift  of  the  Scottifli  Writers. 

Dempster  of  Court,  the  name  formerly  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  common  executioner  or  hangman. 

DEMSTER,  or  Deemster.     See  Deemster. 

DEMULCENTS,  among  phyficians,  medicines 
good  againft  acrimonious  humours.  Such  are  the  roots 
of  marlh-mallows,  of  white  lilies,  of  liquorice,  and  of 
viper-grafs,  the  five  emollient  herbs,  &c. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made 
to  the  mailer  of  a  fhip  by  the  merchants,  for  flaying  in 
a  port  longer  than  the  time  firfl  appointed  for  his  de- 
parture. 

DEMURRER,  in  law,  a  flop  put  to  any  action 
upon  fome  point  of  difficulty  which  muft  be  determined 
by  the  court,  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be 
had  in  the  fait. 

DEN,  a  fy  liable  which,  added  to  the  names  of  places, 
Hiows  them  to  be  fituated  in  valleys  or  near  woods  -,  as 
Tenterden. 

DENARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  chief  filver 
coin  among  the  Romans,  worth  in  Sterling  money  about 
fevenpence  three  farthings  As  a  weight,  it  was  the 
feventh  part  of  a    Roman  ounce. 

Denarius  is  alfo  ufed  in  law-books  for  an  En- 
glim  penny. 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery  fhires, 
on  the  north  by  Flintfhire  and  the  Irifh  Sea,  on  the 
weft  by  Caernarvon  and  part  of  Merionethshire.  It  is 
about  40  miles  long  and  21  broad.  The  air  is  whole- 
fome,  bat  fharp  ;  the  county  being  pretty  hilly,  and  the 
fnow  lying  long  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  foil 
in  general  is  barren  ;  but  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  fo  called 
from  its  being  watered  by  that  river,  is  a  very  fertile 
pleafant  fpot,  of  great  extent,  and  well  inhabited.  The 
chief  commodities  are  black  cattle,  fheep,  and  goats, 
rye,  called  here  amelcom,  and  lead-ore.  The  county 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  viz.  knight  for  the 
fhire,  and  a  bnrgefs  for  Denbigh  the  capital. 

Denbigh,  the  capital  town  of  Denbigh  fliire  in  N. 
Wales.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Clwyd,  and  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  ftrength,  with  an  impregnable  caftle,  now  de- 
moliflied.  It  is  pretty  large,  well  built,  and  inhabited 
by  tanners  and  glovers,  and  gives  the   title  of  Ear]  to 
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DENDERMOND,  a  handfome  and   ftrong  town    Bender-- 
of  the  Aultrian  Netherlands,  in  Flanders,  with  a  ftrong     niond 
citadel.     It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in   1706,  and  by         1! 
the  French  in  1  745.     It  is  furrounded  by  marfhes  and  Dcndromc- 
fine  meadows,  which  the  inhabitants  can  lay  under  wa-  ■   , *"'     . 
ttr  when  they  pleafe.     It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of 
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the  rivers  bender  and  Schelde. 
Lat.  51.  3. 

DENDRACHATES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
ufed  by  the  ancients  for  an  extremely  elegant  and 
beautiful  fpecies  of  agate,  the  gtound  of  which  is 
whitiih,  variegated  with  veins  of  a  brighter  white. 
Thefe  veins  are  beautifully  difpofed  in  a  number  of  va- 
rious figures  j  but  generally  in  many  concentric  irregu- 
lar circles,  drawn  round  one  or  more  points.  It  is 
common  alfo,  in  various  parts  of  this  ftone,  to  find  very 
beautiful  delineations  of  trees,  moffes,  fea-plants,  and 
the  like,  fo  elegantly  exprefl'ed,  that  many  have  erro- 
neoufly  taken  them  for  real  plants  included  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  ftone  j  whence  the  name  dendrachates. 

DENDRANATOMY,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  a 
defcription  of  the  various  parts  of  trees ;  as  root,  trunk, 
branch,  bark,  wood,  pith,  flower,  fruit,  &c.  See 
Plants,  Vegetation,  &c. 

DENDFvO METER   (from  <fsv<ff9y  a  tree  and  /y.*Tf£» 
Imeafure),  an  inftrument  lately  invented    by  Mefirs 
Duncombe  and   Whittel,  for  which  they  obtained  a 
patent,  fo  called  from  its  life  in  meafuring  trees.  This  ^late 
inftrument  confifts  of  a  femicircle  A,  divided  into  two  CLXV- 
quadrants,  and  graduated  from  the  middle  ;  upon    the 
diameter  B  there  hangs  a  plummet  L  for  fixing  the 
inftrument  in  a  vertical  poiition  ;  there  is  alfo  a  chord 
D  parallel  to  the  diameter,  and  a  radius    E,  palling  it 
right  angles  through  the  diameter  and  chord.     From 
a  point  on  the  radius  hangs  an  altimeter  C,  between 
the  chord  and  diameter,  to  which  is  fixed  a  final]  femi- 
circle G,  and  a  fcrew  to   confine  it  in  any  pofnion. 
The  altimeter,  which  is  contrived  to  form   the  fame 
angle  with  the   radius  of  the  inftrument  as  the  tree 
forms  with  the  horizon,  is  divided  from  its  centre  both 
ways  into  forty  equal  parts  ;   and  thefe  parts  are  again 
fubdivided  into  halves  and  quarters.     Upon    the  finall 
femicircle  G,  on   which  is  accounted  the  quantity  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  altimeter    and  radius,  are  ex- 
prcfled  degrees  from  60  to  120,  being  30  on  each  qua- 
drant.    The  radius  is  numbered  with    the   fame  fcale 
of  divisions  as  the  altimeter.     There   is  alfo  a  nonius 
to  the  fmall   femicircle,  which  fliows  the  quantity  of 
an  angle  to  every  five  minutes.     On  the  back  of  the 
inftrument  the  flock  M  of  the  Aiding  piece  is  confined 
to  the  axis  N,  which  moves  concentrically  parallel  to 
the  elevation  index  F  on  the  oppolite  fide,  to  which  it 
is  fixed.     This  index  is  numbered  by  a  fcale  of  equal 
divifions  with  the  altimeter  and  radius  :  at  the   end  of 
the  index  is  a  nonius,  by  which  the  aagles  of  elevation 
above,  or  of  depreffion  below,  the  horizon,  meafured 
upon  the  femicircle  of  the  inftrument,  are  determined 
to  every  five  minutes.     There  is  alfo  a  groove  in  the 
radius,  that  Aides  acrofis  the  axis  by  means  of  a  fcrew 
I,  working  between  the  chord  and  femicircle  of  the 
inftrument  ;    and  this  fcrew  is  turned  by    the  key  O. 
Upon  the  ftock  M  is  a  fliding  piece,  P    that  always 
acts  at  right  angles  with  the  altimeter,  by  means  of  a 
groove  in  the  latter.      To   the  fliank  of  ihe  Aiding 
piece  is  afixed  a  moveable  limb  O^,  which  forms  the 
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f)endrome-  fame  angle  with  the  altimeter  as  the  bough  forms 
t;;r-  with  the  body  or  trunk  of  the  tree.  This  limb  may 
be  of  any  convenient  length,  divided  into  equal  parts 
of  the  fame  fcaie  with  all  the  foregoing  diviiions.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  fixed  axis,  on  a  centre,  an  index 
R,  with  telefcopic  fights,  works  horizontally  upon  the 
moveable  limb  of  the  Aiding  piece.  Upon  this  hori- 
zontal index  R  may  be  fixed  a  fmall  quadrant  T,  de- 
fcribed  with  any  convenient  radius  from  the  centre  on 
which  the  index  moves,  and  divided  into  00  degrees, 
beginning  at  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  at 
right  angles  with  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  faid  index  ; 
and  upon  the  extremity  of  the  axis  is  a  nonius,  where- 
by to  determine  the  quantity  of  an  angle  upon  the 
quadrant  every  five  minutes.  There  are  alfo  two  fmall 
circular  arches  S,  S,  ferving  to  keep  the  lights  in  a 
parallel  pofition,  each  containing  an  equal  number  of 
degrees.  Upon  thefe  arches  is  meafured  the  angle, 
fiibtending  a  fide  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  obferved  objects  above  the-  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  whofe  bafe  is  the  neareft  diftance  between 
the  perpendiculars  in  which  thefe  objects  are  fitua- 
ted.  The  dendrometer  is  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  and 
may  be  ufed  either  with  or  without  it  as  occafion  re- 
quires. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  for  meafuring 
the  length  and  diameter  of  any  tree,  perpendicular  or 
oblique,  to  an  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any  fituation  of 
the  plane  on  which  it  refts,  or  of  any  figure,  whether 
regular  or  irregular,  and  alfo  the  length  and  diameter 
of  the  boughs,  by  mere  infpeftion ;  and  the  inventors 
of  it  have  calculated  tables,  annexed  to  their  account 
of  the  inftrument  itfelf,  by  the  help  of  which  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  in  a  tree  is  obtained  without  calculation, 
or  the  ufe  of  a  Hiding  rule.  The  inftrument  is  rec- 
tified by  fetting  it  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  by  means 
of  the  plummet,  and  fcrewing  it  to  the  ftaff ;  then  the 
altimeter  is  placed  in  the  exact  pofition  of  the  tree,  whe- 
ther perpendicular,  reclining,  or  inclining,  and  fcrew- 
ed  faft.  If  the  tree  (lands  on  level  ground,  the  hori- 
zontal diftance  from  the  tree  to  the  axis  of  the  inftru- 
ment is  tncafured  with  a  tape-line,  and  the  radius  is 
moved  with  the  key  till  that  diftance  be  cut  upon  it 
by  the  iniide  of  the  diameter:  but  if  the  ground  be 
flanting,  the  diftance  from  the  tree  to  the  inftrument 
is  meafured,  and  the  elevation  index  is  moved  till  the 
point  of  the  tree  from  which  the  diftance  was  meafured 
is  i'een  through  the  fights,  and  there  fcrewed  faft;  and 
the  radius  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  with  the 
key  till  this  diftance  is  cut  upon  the  elevation  index 
by  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  altimeter ;  and  the  ho- 
rizontal line  will  be  marked  upon  the  radius  by  the 
infide  of  the  diameter.  In  order  to  obtain  the  length 
of  the  tree,  the  elevation  index  is  firft  moved  down- 
wards, till  the  bottom  of  the  tree  cut  by  the  hori- 
zontal wires  is  obferved  through  the  lights,  and  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  by  the  index  upon  the  alti- 
meter below  the  point  of  fight  or  horizontal  line 
are  noted  down  •,  then  the  index  is  moved  upwards 
rill  the  part  to  which  you  would  meafure,  cut  by  the 
horizontal  wives,  is  feen,  and  the  feet  and  inchej 
marked" on  the  altimeter  above  the  point  of  fight  are 
noted  :  thefe  two  quantities  added  together  give  the 
exaft  length  of  the  tree,  which  is  inferted  in  a  field- 
book.     For  the  girth   of  the  tree,  the  circumference 
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in  that  part  where  the  horizonal  diftance  was  taken,  Dcndraa** 
is  meafured  with  the  tape-line;  and  a  fixth  part  of  ter, 
this  circumference  is  added  to  the  diftance  en  the  ra- 
dius, which  was  before  cut  by  the  infide  of  a  diame- 
ter, becaufe  the  tape-line,  in  taking,  the  diftance,  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  tree  ; 
then  the  elevation  index  is  lowered  to  that  part  cf  the 
tree,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be  taken  and  fcrewed 
fait.  Set  the  moveable  limb  of  the  Hiding  piece 
quite  ftraight,  and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index 
upon  the  firft  divifion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftru- 
ment about  to  the  left  hand  till  you  fee  through 
the  fights  the  left  fide  of  the  tree  cut  exactly  by 
the  perpendicular  wires  ;  then  the  inftrument  be- 
ing fixed,  move  the  fights  only  upon  the  Hiding 
piece,  till  you  fee  the  right  fide  of  the  tree  cut  alfo  by 
the  perpendicular  wires  ;  and  you  will  find  the  true 
diameter  marked  by  the  horizontal  index  upon  the 
Hiding  piece,  which  is  to  be  entered  in  a  diftincH  co- 
lumn of  the  field-book. 

For  the  boughs :  let  the  diftance  on  the  radius  be 
now  reduced  to  its  former  quantity,  and  the  elevation 
index  moved  upwards  till  the  bough  is  fcen  through 
the  lights  and  fcrewed  fait.  Set  the  moveable  part  of 
the  Hiding  piece  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  bough, 
and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index  on  the  firft  divi- 
fion of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftrument  about  till  yon 
fee  through  the  fights  the  Hioot  of  the  bough  clofe 
to  the  trunk  cut  by  the  perpendicular  wires;  then 
move  the  fights  till  you  fee  the  other  end  of  the  bough 
cut  by  the  faid  wires,  and  note  the  feet  and  inches 
marked  by  the  horizontal  index  on  the  moveable  limb 
of  the  Hiding  piece,  which  will  give  the  true  length  of 
the  bough  to  be  inferted  in  the  field-book.  And  the 
girth  of  the  bough  may  be  obtained  by  directing  the 
fights  of  that  part  of  it  whofe  girth  is  defired  ;  then 
by  moving  the  elevation  index  downwards  till  you  fee 
the  under  fide  of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal 
wires,  aNd  there  noting  the  feet  and  inches  marked  by 
the  faid  index  on  the  altimeter;  after  which,  let  the 
elevation  index  be  moved  upwards  till  the  upper  fide 
of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires  is  feen  ;  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  upon  the  altimeter  are  to  be 
noted  as  before.  The  former  quantity  fubtradted  from 
the  latter^  will  give  the  true  diameter  of  the  bough, 
which  is  entered  in  the  field-bood.  The  true  folidity 
both  of  the  body  of  the  tree  and  of  the  boughs  may  be 
found  from  the  diameter  and  lengths  in  tables  calcula- 
ted for  this  purpofe. 

The  dendrometer,  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  may  be 
applied  to  meafuring  the  heights  and  diftances  of  ob- 
jects, acceflible  or  inacceflible,  whether  fituated  in 
planes  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
inftrument  is  placed.  It  may  be  alfo  ufed  for  taking 
all  angles,  whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique,  in 
any  pofition  of  the  planes  in  which  they  are  formed  ; 
and  thus  for  facilitating  the  practical  operations  of  en- 
gineering, land  furveying,  levelling,  mining,  &c.  and 
for  performing  the  various  cafes  of  plane  trigonometry 
without  calculation;  of  which  the  inventors  have  fub- 
joincd  to  their  account  of  this  inftrument  many  ex- 
ample s. 

DENDROPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  carrying 
of  boughs  or  branches  of  trees  ;  a  religious  ceremony 
lb   called,    becaufe  certain  priefts  called  from  thence 
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Dencb     dendrophori,  tree-bearers  marched  in  proceflion,  carry- 
II  ing  the  branches  of  trees  in  their   hands  in  honour  of 

Denmark.^  fome  g0<^  as  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvanus,  &c.     The 
"  college  of  the  dendrophori  is  often  mentioned    in  an- 
cient marbles  j  and  we  frequently  fee  in  baiTo  relievos 
the  bacchanals  reprefentedasmen  carrying  little  fh.ru.bs 
or  branches  of  trees. 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  term  fignifying  tail,  ufed  by 
aftronomers  to  denote  feveral  fixed  i'tars.  Tims,  dsneb 
eleet,  figmfies  the  bright  ftar  in  the  lion's  tail.  Deneb 
adigege,  that  in  the  fwan's  tail,  &c. 

DENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet, 
the  only  fon  of  Sir  John  Denham,  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commiflion- 
ers  there,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1615  ;  but  his  father, 
in  16:7,  being  made  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
England,  he  received  his  education  in  that  country. 
In  his  youth  he  followed  gaming  more  than  any 
thing  elfe  ;  but,  in  164T,  published  a  tragedy  called 
the  Sophy,  which  was  much  admired  by  the  belt 
judges;  and,  in  1643,  wrote  his  famous  poem  called 
Cooper's  Hit!  \  which  Mr  Dryden  pronounces  will  ever 
be  the  ftandard  of  good  writing  for  majefty  of  ftyle. 
Denham  was  fent  ambaifador  from  Charles  II.  to  the 
king  of  Poland  ;  and  at  the  Reftoration  was  made 
furveyor-general  of  his  majefty 's  buildings,  and  crea- 
ted knight  of  the  Bath.  On  obtaining  this  poft,  he  is 
faid  to  have  renounced  his  poetry  for  more  important 
ftudies  ;  though  he  afterwards  wrote  a  fine  copy  of 
verfes  on  the  death  of  Cowley.  He  died  at  his  office 
in  Whitehall  in  1668  ;  and  his  works  have  been  often 
fince  printed. 

DENIER,  a  fmall  French  copper-coin,  of  which 
twelve  make  a  fol. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  deniers,  the  one  tournois, 
the  other  parifis,  whereof  the  latter  was  worth  a  fourth 
part  more  than  the  former. 

DENIZEN,  in  Englifh  law,  an  alien  made  a  fubject 
by  the  king'sletters- patent ;  otherwife  called  donaifon, 
becaufe  "  his  legitimation  proceeds  ex  donations  regis, 
from  the  king's  gift." 

A  denizen  in  Britain  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  flate  be- 
tween an  alien  and  a  natural  born  fiibject,  and  partakes 
of  both  of  them.  He  may  take  lands  by  purchafeor  de- 
vife,  which  an  alien  may  not ;  but  cannot  take  by  inhe- 
ritance ;  for  his  parent,  through  whom  he  limit  claim, 
beincr  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  blood,  and  therefore 
could  convey  none  to  the  fon  ;  and,  upon  a  like  de- 
fect of  blood,  the  iflue  of  a  denizen  born  before  deni- 
zation, cannot  inherit  to  him  ;  but  his  iifue  born  after 
may.  A  denizen  is  not  excufed  from  paying  the 
alien's  duty,  and  fome  other  mercantile  burdens.  And 
no  denizen  can  be  of  the  privy  council;  or  cither  houfe 
of  parliament,  or  have  any  office  of  truft  civil  or  mili- 
tary, or  be  capable  of  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.  from 
the  crown. 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  monarchies 
in  Europe,  comprehending  the  peninfula  of  Jutland, 
and  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  Tunen,  Sec,  But  Denmark, 
properly  fo  called,  is  only  that  part  of  Scandinavia 
which  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Cimbriea  Cher- 
fonefus,  and  now  is  called  "Jutland.  Including  Kol- 
ftein,  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea  called  the  Categate  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  Baltic  on  the  eafl ;  by  the  river  Elbe, 
which  feparates  it  from  Bremen,  on  the  fouth;  and  by 
Vol.  V. 


the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lawenburg  towards  the  :         caft;  Dcamai-k. 

extending  from  54.  40.  to  58.  2c.  N.  Lat.  " — "" 

The  origin  of  the  name  Denmark  is  very  uncertain.  N  r.r, 
The  moft  probable  conjecture  concerning  it  is  tLa1:  of  whence 
Saxo-Grammaticus,   the  moft  ancient  and  b       .    inifli  derived, 
hiftorian.     He  derives  it  from  Dan  the  for  of  Humble, 
the  firil  king,  and  Mark  or  Marc,  P.zr'-  )  "ng  a  coun- 
try in  feveral  dialects  of  the  Teutoi  :c;  according  to 
which  etymology,    the   word  Denmark   fjgnifies    the         2 
land,  or  country,  of  Dan. — This  Dan  is  thought  to  Han  the 
have  lived  about  1038  years  before  the  Chriflian  era.  firft  king 
Almoft  ail  hiitorians  agree  that  he   was   the  fon  of 
Humble,  a  native  of  Zealand.     His  pofTtffions  and  in- 
faience  were  very  confiderable,    not  only  in  Zealand, 
but  in  the  illands  of  Langland  and  Molua".     It  wss  I 
courage,  however,  and  fkill  in  the  art  of  war,  that  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  of  Denmark   to  choofe  him  for 
their  king..    He  was  called  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Ti 
landers  upon  an  irruption  of  the  Saxons  into  their  ter- 
ritories, and  promiied  the  foverelgnty  of  the  country 
if  he  drove  out  the  enemy.     On  this  he  immediately 
raifed  an  army,   gained   a  complete  victory  ever  the 
Saxons,   and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  country  -,  and 
he  was  accordingly  elected  king. 

In  fuch  early  ages  as  thefe,  we  are  not  to  look  for  Hiftory  of 
any  authentic  hiftory  either  of  this  or  any  other  king-  thiscountry 
dom.     The  hiftory  of  Denmark,  for  a  great  number  of  febuloiisfor 
ages  after  the  reign  of  Dan,  is  filled  with  fabulous  ex-  tnan^  aSes* 
ploits  of  heroes,  encounters  with  giants,  dragons,  &c. 
One  of  their  kings  named  Froiho,  who  reigned  about 
761  years  before  Chriit,  is  faid  to  have  conquered  all 
Britain,  Slefwick,  Rnffia,  Pomerania,  Kolftein,  &c.  an 
affiertion  which  cannot  eaiily  be  credited,  coufidering 
the  difficulty  which  fucceeding   warriors,    even  the 
greateft  in  the  world,  found  to  fubcue  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries. — It  is  certain,  however,  thac  an- 
ciently the  kingdom  of  Denmark  made  a  much  more 
confpicuous  figure  than  it  does  at  prefent.    The  Danes 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  confiderable  naval  force  al- 
moft from  the  foundation  of  their  empire ;  and  the 
conquefts  they  undoubtedly  made  in  Britain  are  certain 
proofs  of  their  valour. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  Danes  were  the  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Saxons  ;  efpecially  the  firft.  With 
one  or  other  of  thefe  nations  almoft  perpetual  war  was 
carried  on.  The  kingdom  was  alfo  often  rent  by  civil 
dilf'entions  ;  which  the  neighbouring  monarchs  did  not 
fail  to  cake  advantage  of,  in  order  to  reduce  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark  under  their  fubjection.  As  neither 
party,  however,  generally  came  off  with  advantage, 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  wars  affords  nothing  interefting  or 
entertaining. — One  of  the  greateft  of  the  Danifh  mo- 
narchs was  Valde-mar  1.  who  obtained  the  throne  in  ValdcmarT, 
1 1 5  7 ;  having  defeated  and  killed  his  competitor  Sivsn,  a  great  mo- 
after  a  ten  years  civil  war.  He  maintained  a  long  war  narch. 
with  the  Vandals,  whofe  power  he  at  lafl  entirely 
broke,  and  reduced  under  his  fubjection  the  ifland  of 
Rugen.  He  alfo  proved  victorious  over  the  Norwe- 
gians, fo  that  their  king  and  queen  came  in  perfon  to 
fubmit  to  him.  In  1165,  he  alfo  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  city  of  Dantzic  :  which,  though  it  hath  fince 
become  a  place  of  fuch  confluence,  confuted  at  firft 
only  of  a  few  poor  fiihermens  huts  ;  but  the  privileges 
and  immunities  conferred  upon  it  by  this  monarch, 
fooji  proved  the  means  of  its  becoming  a  flouriihing 
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Denmark,    city. — In  1169,  ho  entirely  fubdued  the  Courlanders  ; 

1 v '  and,  foon  after,  was  invetied  with  the  duchy  of  Hol- 

ftein,  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Bai  baroffa.     He  is  faid 
to  have  been  poiibned  by  a  quack  medicine,  given  with 
a  defign  to  recover  him  fiom  a  diltemper  with  which 
he  was  feized  in  1182. 
Power  of         Li  the  year    1195,  Canute,    Valdemar's  fucceffor, 
Denmark    caufed  amufter  to  be  made  of  all  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms 
in  1 195.       in  his  dominions  ;  and  ordered  each  province  to  fit  out 
its  proportion  of  Hupping,    every  way  equipped,  and 
ready  for  action.     The  whole  force  of  Denmark,  at 
that  time,  contilted   of  670  fhips  of  war,  betides  the 
fquaarons  fupplied  by  vallate,  tributary  Hates,   and  al- 
lies.    The  number  of  land  forces  is  not  mentioned. 
In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Daniih  dominions  were 
enlarged  by  the  entire  conqueft  of  Stromar ;   the  di- 
..    Hricts  of  Lubec   and  Hamburgh,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Nordalbingia,  but  now  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Holjtem.     He  died  in  1205,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Valdemar  II,   who  proved  a  very  great 
and  warlike  prince.     In  1121,  he  founded  the  city  of 
Stralfund,  oppolite  to   the  Ille  of  Rugen.     The  fame 
year  his  queen  died  in  child-bed  ;   and  in  memory  of 
6         her  he  built  the  caftle  of  Droniughol?;!,  that  name  im- 
ExpeditioH  porting  the  Q^ieen's- I/land.    In  1218,  he  undertook  an 
ofValde-     expedition  againft  the  Livonians,  having  received  ad- 
mar  II.  a-    vjce  tjiat  they,  aflilled  by  the  Lithuanians,  Mufcovites, 
%*.m   }  e    and  other  barbarous  nations,  had  driven  from  their  ha- 
bitations all  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  who  had  em- 
braced Chriftianity,    and   taken  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark.     Fitting  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  therefore,  he  immediately  fet  fail  for  that  coun- 
try -,  but  his  troops  were  no  fooner  landed,  than  they 
were  feized  with  a  panic  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a  power- 
ful army  of  lavages  as  were  affembled  to  oppofe  them. 
The  king  himfelf  was  difmayed  at  the  unufual  fpectacle 
of  a  whole  army  clothed  in  (kins,  and  refeinbling  beads 
more  than  human  creatures.     Encouraged,  however, 
by  the  bifhops  who  attended  him,  he  ventured  an  en- 
gagement, and  overthrew  the  barbarians  with  incre- 
dible (laughter.  This  victory  was  gained  near  thefortrefs 
of  Valde?/iar,  which  received  its  name  on  that  account. 
Flourifhin?      How  potent  and  flouriihing  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
ltate  of  the  mark  was  at   this  time,  appears   from  an  cllimate  of 
kingdom,    the  revenues  of  the  tributary  provinces,  thofe  countries 
conquered  by  Valdemar,  and  the  Handing  forces  of  the 
whole  kingdom.     This  account  was  copied  by  Ponta- 
nus  from  Witfeld  a  writer  of  thofe  days,  who  had  it 
from  a  regifter  kept  by  Valdemar's  fleward.     From 
the  provinces  were  daily  fent  in  24  laftsof  oats,  24  lafts 
of  rye,  and  half  that  quantity  of  wheat  ;    13  talents  of 
cheefe  and  butter,  and  nine  of  honey  ;   24  oxen,  300 
fheep,   200  hogs ;  and   600   marks  of  coined  money. 
This  was  the  certain  revenue  :  but  to  this  was  added 
near  an  equal  fum  from  adventitious  circumflances  ; 
fuch  as  fines,  forfeitures,  taxes  on  law-fuus  and  plead- 
ings, with  a  variety  of  other  contingencies  ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000   marks  a-day,  or 
23,750,0001.   per  annum  ;   a  fum  in  thofe  days  almoft 
incredible. — With  this  revenue  were  kept  for  conftant 
fervicc  1400  great  and  fmall  fhips  for  the  king's  ufe, 
each  of  which  at  a  medium  carried  121  foldicrs,  ma- 
king the  whole  of  the  Handing  forces,  belie!  cs  garrifons, 
con  lift  of  169,400  fighting  men. 
In.  1223,  a  very  great  misfortune  lefel  Valuemar, 


of  his  terri- 
tories. 


notwuhfiandingall  his  power.     Henry  earl  of  Svverin,  Pehmari. 
otherwife  called  Henry  k  alattne,  a  German  piiuce,  ha-  s — ^ — -f 
vmg  been  deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions  by  Valde-  v    ,8 
mar,  furprifed   and  canied  off  the  king  himfelf,  and  S«m«£ 
kept  him  ciofe  prifoner  for  three  years.     The  coudi-  foner. 
tions  on  which  he  at  lad  obtained  his  liberty  were  very         9 
hard.     He  was  obliged    to    pay   a  prodigious  fum  of  R«le»fcdon 
money  ;   to  relinquiih  Holftein,  Swerin,  Hamburgh,  ^ndtoono* 
and  ail  his  poffellions   on  the  other  fide  of  the  Elbe  ;  ce.d,ngpa« 
and  laftly,  folemnly  to  fwear  that  he  would  maintain 
this  compulfive  contract,  and  never  take  any  meafures 
to  punifh  Henry  or  his  ailociates.     This  treaty  was 
figned  on  the  2£th  of  March  1226. 

Belides  thefe  territories  which  the  Danifh  monarch 
had  been  obliged  to  cede  by  treaty,  many  tributary 
princes,  took  the  opportunity   of  his  captivity  to  reco- 
ver their  liberty  ;  and  among  the  red,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lubec  revolted,    and   entered   into  alliance  with 
Albert  duke  of  Saxony  againft  Valdemar.     The  latter, 
however,  was  not  of  a  difpoiition  to  fubmit  tamely  to 
fuch  treatment.     He  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  He  break* 
Pope  to  break  his  engagements  with  Henry,  and  im-  the  treaty, 
mediately  entered   Holftein  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  but  is  de- 
army.  Here  he   was  met  by  feveral  German  princes,  feated. 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army  ;   and  a  defperate 
engagement  enfued.     Valdemar  at  firft  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  eye,  his  troops  were 
at  laft  defeated  with  great  daughter.     It  doth  not  ap. 
pear  that  ever  the  king  of  Denmark  was  able- to  re- 
venge himfelf  of  his  enemies,  or  to  recover  the  domi- 
nions he  had  loft.     So  far  from  this,  he  was  obliged,  in 
1228,  to  cede  Lawenberg  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who 
had   already  feized  on   Ratzburg  and   Molna.     Soon 
after  this,  his  eldeil  fon  Valdemar  was  accidentally  kil- 
led as  he  was  hunting,  and  his  two  other  foils  married 
the  daughters  of  his  two  greatefi  enemies. "  Abel,    the 
third    fon,   married   the  daughter  of  Adolphus  duke  of 
Holftein  ;  and    Eric,  the  fecond,  married  the  duke  of 
Saxony's  daughter.     Thefe  misfortunes  are  iuppofed  to 
have  haftened  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  month 
of  April  1242. 

On  the  death  of  Valdemar,    the  kingdom  was  di-  q^h  war 
vided  between  the  two  young  princes  ;   and   between  betweenhis 
them  a  war  commenced  the  very  next  year.     A  peace  two  Ions, 
was  concluded  the  year  following,  and  war  renewed 
the  year  after  ;   but  how  long  it  continued,  we  are  not 
informed.     In    1250,  Eric   paid  a  vifit  to  his  brother 
Abel,  inweating  his  mediation  between  him  and  the 
princes  of  Holtlein,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war. 
Abel  received  him,  in  appearance,  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  promifed  that  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  a 
reconciliation  fhould  not  be  wanting-,   but  in  the  mean 
time,  laid  a  plan  for  having  him  murdered  at  fea  :   this 
was  effected,  and   Abel   became  mailer  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  new  king  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fovereignty  Kingd 
he  had  fo  wickedly  obtained.     He  was  tormented  by  divided 
his  own  conicience  ;   efpecially  when  he  found  among  among  a 
his  brother's  papers,  one  by  which  he  was  left  heir  to  number  of 
the  whole  kingdom  on  the  deceafe  of  Eric,  and  many  Petty  ty" 
kind  exprefiions  with  regard  to  himfelf.     He  was  atrants" 
laft  killed  in  a  battle  with  his  own  fubjccls  in  1252, 
on  account  of  fome  taxes  he  intended  to  impofe. 

From  this   time  to  the  year  1533,  tnc  kingdom  of 
Denmark  gradually  declined.     Ufurpers   eflablifhed 
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Benmark.    themfelves  in  different  provinces,  while  the  kings  of 

" w Sweden  did  not  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  diftrac- 

ted  ftate  of  the  Danifh  affairs.  In  1333,  died  Chrif- 
-  topher  II.  who  pofTefTed  only  the  cities  of  Scanderbarg 
in  Jutland  and  Necburg  in  Fionia,  with  fome  few 
ether  inconfiderable  places,  of  all  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Denmark.  Kalland,  Holbec,  Calemburg, 
and  Samfoe,  were  held  by  Canute  Fortius  ;  Gchonen, 
Lyftre,  and  Bleking,  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  whom 
they  had  been  lately  fold  :  John  earl  of  "Wagria  had 
the  jurifdictions  of  Zealand,  Falftre,  Laaland,  and  Fe- 
merin;  Gerhard,  of  Jutland  and  Fionia  ;  and  Lawrence 
Jonea,  of  Lang-land  and  Arras. 

After  the  death  of  Chriftopher,  an  interregnum  of 
feven  years  enfued. — The  firft  attempt  for  the  fove- 
reignty was  made  by  Otho,  fecond  fon  to  the  late  king, 
who  laid  a  fcheme  for  driving  Gerhard  out  of  Jutland  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  accomplilh  it,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  clofely  confined  by  Gerhard. — The  king  of 
Sweden  next  wrote  to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  befeech- 
ing  his  Holinefs  to  confirm  to  him  the  provinces  of 
Schonen  and  others  which  he  poUeffed  ;  and  to  allow 
him  to  fubdue  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  now 
nfurped  and  rendered  miferable  by  a  fet  of  petty 
princes,  who  knew  not  how  to  govern.  To  influence 
him  the  more  powerfully,  he  alio  promifed  to  hold 
this  kingdom  of  the  Pope  ;  and  to  pay  him  the  ufual 
tax  collected  by  the  church.  This  requeft,  however, 
was  refufed.  Valdemar  of  Slefwic,  nephew  to  Ger- 
hard, then  afpired  to  the  fovereignty.  He  had  for- 
merly been  elected  king  ;  but  had  given  over  all 
thoughts  of  enjoying  the  fovereignty,  on  account  of 
the  fuperior  influence  of  Chriftopher :  but  now  refumed 
his  ambitious  views  at  the  inftigation  of  his  uncle. 
Several  of  the  nobility  alfo  cafl  their  eyes  on  young 
j,  Valdemar  Chriftopher's  fon,  now  at  the  emperor's 
Diftrefled  court.  But  while  each  of  thefe  princes  were  laying 
ftatc  of  the  fchemes  to  aggrandife  themfelves,  the  unhappy  Danes 
kingdom,  were  diftreffed  by  exorbitant  taxes,  famine,  and  pefti- 
lence  :  the  two  laft  in  confequence  of  the  former.  The 
peafants  neglected  to  cultivate  the  lands,  which  they 
held  on  a  very  precarious  tenure  ;  the  confequence  of 
this  was  poverty  and  an  unwholefome  diet  j  and  this, 
co-operating  with  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  air, 
produced  a  plague,  which  deftroyed  more  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  poor  dropped 
down  dead  on  the  ftreets  with  difeafe  and  hunger,  and 
the  gentry  themfelves  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  wretch- 
ednefs;  yet,  though  the  whole  kingdom  was  evidently 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  ambitious  projects  employed  the 
great,  as  if  every  thing  had  been  in  the  moft  profound 
tranquillity. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  grievous  calamities,  Gerhard, 
fovereign  of  Jutland,  propofed  to  his  nephew  Valdemar 
an  exchange  of  territories,  which  he  believed  would 
prove  favourable  to  the  deligns  of  the  latter  on  the 
crown.  A  treaty  for  this  purnofe  was  actually  drawn 
up  and  figned;  but  the  inhabitants,  not  with  Handing 
their  diftreffed  fituation,  fo  highly  refented  their  being 
difpofed  of  like  cattle,  from  one  mafter  to  another,  that 
they  refufed  to  pay  the  ufual  taxes.  Gerhard  refolved 
io  compel  them  ;  and  therefore  led  10,000 men,  whom 
he  had  levied  in  Germany,  into  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince. Providence,  however,  now  raifed  tip  an  enemy 
to  this  tyrant.     One  Nicholas  Norevi,  a  man  greatly 


efteemed  for  his  courage,  public  fpirit;  and  prudence,  Denmark. 

beheld  with  forrow  the  condition  to  which   Denmark  ' *" 

was  reduced.     Fie   had  Ions   meditated  a  variety  ofVI. /I 
projects  for  its  relief,  and  at  laft  imagined  things  were  Norevi  re- 
in fuch  a  fituation  that  the  whole  depended  on  his  fmglt  covers  the 
arm.    Young  Valdemar,  Chriftopher's  fen,  had  a  num-  liberty  of 
ber  of  adherents  in  the  kingdom  ;  his  moft  dangerous  J'-'-^i'.d. 
enemy  was  Gerhard  ;   and  could  he   be   removed,  the 
J  inlanders    would    at  lead  be    free  from  an  oppreflbr, 
and  might  choofe  Valdemar,  or  any  other  they  thought 
proper,  for  their  fovereign.  Collecting  a  body  of  ctio- 
fen  horfe,  therefore,  he  marched  in  the  night  toRsn- 
derfhufen,  where  Gerhard  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  ; 
and  having  forced  open  the  tyrant's  quarters,  imme- 
diately put  him  to  death.     FIc  then  fled  with   the  ut- 
moft  expedition  ;  but  was  purfued  and  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy's  horfe,  through  which   he  forced 
his  way  and  cfcaped.     Gerhard's  ions  hearing  of  his 
death,  retired  into  Holftcin  from   whence    they  h« 
come  ;  leaving  the  army,  compofed    chiefly  of    Hol- 
fteiners,  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enraged    peafants, 
who  fell  upon  them  from  every  quarter. 

Still,  however,  the  Holfteiners  kept  poffeifion  of  the 
citadels  and  fortified  places,  from  whence  Nicholas. re- 
folved to  dillodge  them.  He  accordingly  raifed  a 
body  of  forces  ;  attacked  and  took  Landen,  a  caftle 
fituated  on  the  river  Scheme  :  After  which  he  laid 
fiege  to  Albeg  ;  but  the  garrifon  making  an  obftinate 
defence,  he  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  by  which 
they  were  foon  reduced  to  great  extremity.  The  go- 
vernor fent  an  exprefs  to  the  fons  of  Gerhard,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  impofhbility  of  his  holding 
out  more  than  a  few  days,  without  being  relieved. 
This  determined  them  to  march  to  the  relief  of  fo  im-  I? 
portant  a  place.  They  came  up  with  Nicholas]  uft  as  Ke  isLill- 
the  governor  was  ready  to  furrender,  but  were  defeat-  ed. 
ed ;  though  Nicholas  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
engagement. 

Jutland  having  thus  regained  its  liberty,  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom  followed  its  example.  Zealand  firft  o- 
penly  declared  itfelf.  Here  Henry,  Gerhard's  fon, 
maintained  feveral  garrifons ;  and  refolved  to  defend 
hispoifeffions  in  fpite  of  all  the  power  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Forthis  purpofe  he  drew  together  an  army; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  tumult  arofe  among  the  pea- 
fants on  account  of  a  Danifh  nobleman  flain  by  the 
Holfteiners.  By  this  the  people  were  at  laft  fo  irri- 
tated, that  falling  upon  the  Holfteiners  (word  in  hand, 
they  killed  300  of  them,  drove  the  reft  cut  of  the 
ifland,  andxhofe  Valdemar,  Chriftopher's  fon,  for  their 
fovereign. 

The  Danes  now  refumed  their  courage  ;  the  lands 
were  cultivated,  the  famine  and  peitilence  ceafed,  and         ^ 
the  kingdom  began  to  flourifh  as   formerly.     Matters  Margaret 
continued  in  a  profperous  way  till    1387,  when  Mar-  unites  the 
garet  mounted  the  throne.     She  raifed  the  kingdom  to  crowns  cf 
its  higheft  pitchof  giory,  as  partly  by  hcraddrefs,  and  Denmark, 
partly  by  hereditary  right,   flic  formed   ihe  union  of  ^Y^' 
Calmar,  by  which  ihe  was  acknowledged  fovereign  cf  [ 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.     Sbeheld  her  dig- 
nity with  fuch  firmnefs  and  coinage,  that  f!  e  was  juft- 
ly  ftyled  the  Semtfaims  of  the  North.     I!er  fucceflbrs 
being  deftituteof  her  great  qualif  ca;ions,  the  union  of 
Calmar  fell  to  nothing:    but  Norway  flill  coniinued 
annexed    to  Denmark.     About  the   year    1448,    the 
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Denmark,  crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chrittian  count  of  Olden- 
burg, from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark 
is  defcended  ;  and,  ia.1536,  the  protellant  religion 
was  ettabliihed  in  Denmark  by  that  wife  and  politic 
prince  Chriitian  III. 

Chriftiati  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1629,  was  chofen  for 
the  bead  of  the  Protellant  league  formed  againit  the 
h'oufeof  Auffria  :  bat,  though  brave  in  his  own  per- 
fon,  lie  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  dominion's  ;  when 
he  was  fucceeded  in  that  command  by  the  famous  Gu- 
ftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  The  Dutch  ha- 
ving obliged  Chriitian,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower 
the  duties  of  the  Sound,  his  fon  Frederic  III.  con- 
fented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  150,000  florins  for 
the  whole.  The  Dutch,  after  this,  perfuaded  him  to 
declare  war  again!!  Charles  Gufiavus  kino;  of  Sweden, 
which  had  alinoit  coil  him  his  crown  111 1657.  Charles 
ftormed  the  fortrefs  of  Fredericitadt ;  and  in  the  fuc- 
eeeding  winter,  he  marched  his  army  over  the  ice  to 
the  iiiand  of  Fuhen,  where  he  furprifed  the  Danifh 
troops,  took  Odenfee  and  Nyburg,  and  marched  over 
the  Great  Belt  to  beiiege  Copenhagen  itfelf.  Crom- 
well, the  Englifh  ufurper,  interpofed :  and  Frederic 
defended  his  capital'with  great  magnanimity  till  the 
peace  of  Rofchild  :  by  which  Frederic  ceded  the  pro- 
vinces of  Hall  and,  Bleking,  and  Sconia,  the  iiiand  of 
Bornholm,  Balms,  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  to  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  fought  to  elude  thole  fevere  terms; 
but  Charles  took  Cronenbnrg,  and  once  more  bciieged 
Copenhagen  by  feaaiid  land.  The  Heady  intrepid  con- 
duct of  Frederiq  under  thefe  misfortunes  endeared 
him  to  his  fiibjects  ;  and  die  citizens  of  Copenhagen 
made  an  admirable  defence,  till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived 
in  the  Baltic,  and  beat  the  Swedilh  fleet.  The  for- 
tuneof  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Fre- 
deric, who  fhowed  on  every  occalion  great  abilities, 
both  civil  and  military  :  and  having  forced  Charles  to 
raife  the  liege  of  Copenhagen,  might  have  carried  the 
war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Englilh  fleer,  under 
Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This  enabled 
Charles  to  beiiege  Copenhagen  a  third  time  :  but 
France  and  England  offering  their  mediation,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  that  capital  ;  by  which  the  ifland  of 
Bornholm  returned  to  the  Danes  ;  but  the  iiiand  of 
Rugen,  Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  remained 
with  the  Swedes. 

The  year  1660  affords  us  an  example  of  a  revolu- 
tion aimed  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  hiitory,  viz. 
that  of  a  free  people  resigning  their  liberty  into  the 
handsof  their  fovereign,  and  of  their  own  accord,  and 
'  without  the  leaft  compullion,  rendering  him  defpotic. 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  great  character  which  Fre- 
deric had  acquired  by  his  prudent  and  valiant  conduct 
when  Copenhagen  was  bcfieged  by  the  king  of  Swe- 
den ;  and  at  that  time  he  had  alfo  taken  care  to  ingra- 
tiate himfeif  with  the  commonalty,  by  obliging  the 
nobility  to  allow  them  fome  immunities  which  they 
did  not  enjoy  before  ;  allowing  them  alfo,  by  a  fpecial 
edict,  to  poffefs  lands,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
nobility.  After  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  a  diet  was  fummoned  at  Copenhagen,  to  take 
into  confederation  the  ilate  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
now  very  much  exhauited,  both  by  reafon  of  the  debts 
in  which  it  was  involved  and  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
This  difhefTed  ftate  of  affairs  was,  by  the  commons,  at- 
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tributedto  the  nobility  ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Denmark. 

no  care  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  inferior  claf-  s""— v ■ 

fes,  but  rather  increafed  the  difcontents  by  their  arro- 
gance. They  had  even  the  imprudence  to  remonflrate 
again  ft  the  immunities  abovementioned,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  king  during  ihefiege.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  the  deputies  of  the  commons  and  clergy 
united  againit  than  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  citizens 
of  Copenhagen,  formed  a  very  conliderable  party.  On 
bringing  forward  in  the  aiTcmbly  the  funis  necefiary  for 
the  national  exigencies,  a  general  excife  was  propofed 
by  the  nobles  on  every  article  of  confumpt  ;  and  to 
which  they  themfelvcs  were  willing  to  fubmit,  though, 
by  an  exprefs  law,  their  order  was  to  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes.  This  offer  wa9  accompanied  with  a  rc- 
monflrance  io  the  king,  in  which  they  endeavoured  not 
only  to  reclaim  many  obfolete  privileges,  but  to  add 
frelh  immunities^  and  introduce  many  other  regula- 
tions, ail  of  them  tending  to  diminifli  the  royal  prero- 
gative, and  check  the  riling  influence  of  the  commons 
and  clergy.  This  propofal  occalioHcd  great  difputes 
in  the  diet;  and  the  two  inferior  orders  in  lilted  that 
they  would  not  admit  of  any  tax  which  fhculd  not  be 
levied  equally  npon  all  ranks,  without  referve  or  reitric- 
tion.  The  nobles  not  only  refuted  to  comply  with  this 
propofal,  but  even  to  be  fubject  to  the  tax  for  more 
than  three  years;  pretending  that  all  taxes  whatever 
were  infringements  on  their  privileges.  By  way  of 
compenfation,  however,  they  propofed  new  duties  up-  ■ 
on  leather  and  itamped  paper,  and  at  lait  offered  to  pay 
a  poll-tax  for  their  peafants.  This  exchange  fcemed 
at  tint  to  be  agreeable  to  the  two  inferior  eflates  ;  but 
they  fuddenly  altered  their  mind,  and  demanded  that 
the  fiefs  and  domains,  which  the  nobles  had  hitherto 
poiTefled  exclufively,  and  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  iliould 
be  let  to  the  highct  bidder. 

Such  a  propofal  appeared  to  the  nobles  to  be  to  the 
laft  degree  unreafonable.  They  faid  it  was  an  infraction 
of  their  deareft  privileges  ;  as,  by  the  46th  article  of 
the  coronation  oath  taken  by  Frederic,  the  pofTeflion 
of  the  royal  fiefs  was  guaranteed  to  their  order  ;  but, 
in  the  heat  of  difpute,  one  of  the  chief  fenators  having 
imprudently  thrown  out  fome  reproachful  expreiTions 
againit  the  commons,  a  general  ferment  enfued,  and 
the  afieoibly  was  broken  up  in  confufion.  This  gave 
occalion  to  the  interpofition  ef  the  king's  friends;  and" 
an  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  hereditary,  and  enlar- 
ging the  royal  prerogative,  began  to  be  fuggefted  as 
the  proper  method  of  humbling  the  nobility.  This 
was  firit  broached  by  the  biihop  of  Zealand,  at  whofe 
houfe  a  numerous  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober 1660,  where  the  fcheme  was  fully  laid  open  and 
approved  ;  an  act  for  rendering  the  crown  hereditary 
drawn  up;  and.  the  belt  method  of  publicly  producing 
it  taken  into  confederation.  All  this  time  the  king' 
feemed  quite  inactive,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  any  part  in  an  affair  which  fo  nearly  concerned 
him.  But  this  indolence  was  abundantly  compenfated 
by  the  alcrtnefs  and  diligence  of  the  queen;  between 
whom  and  the  heads  of  the  party  matters  were  foon 
concerted.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October, 
therefore,  the  biihop  of  Zealand  having  obtained  the 
confent  and  iignature  of  the  ecclefzaftical  deputies,  de- 
livered it  to  Naufen  burgomafler  of  Copenhagen  and 
fpeaker  of  the  commons..    The  latter,  in  a  moft  per- 
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Denmark,  fhafive  fpeech,  expatiated  upon  the  wretched  flare  of 
the  kingdom,  the  opprciEve  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  king;  concluding!:  with  an  exhorta- 
tion  to  the  commons,  to  fubferibe  the  ad  as  the  only- 
means  of  faving  their  country. 

The  exhortations  of  the  fpeaker  had  fuch  an  affect 
upon  the  affembly,  that  they  fubferibed  it  without  a 
fingle  difTent  ;  the  nobles  being  all  the  while  in  perfect 
fucurity,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tranfa&ion.  Next 
day  it  was  prefented  to  the  king  by  the  bifhop  and 
Naufcn  ;  and  as  they  were  returning  from  the  palace, 
they  met  the  fenator  who  had  already  given  offence 
to  the  commons.  With  him  they  had  a  violent  al- 
tercation, and  were  threatened  with  imprifonment  for 
prefunaing  to  approach  the  king  without  acquainting 
the  order  of  nobles.  This  threat  was  now  altogether 
nugatory.  The  nobles  having  got  fbuic  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  forward,  had  jail  aflemblcdin  order 
to  confiderof  what  was  to  be  done,  when  the  deputies 


brought  their  defign  to  perfection,  and  he  could  re- 
ceive their  voluntary  fubmiilion  with  all  due  foleinnhy. 

On  departure  cf  the  commons  from  the  place  where 
they  had  been  conferring  with  the  nobles,  the  latter 
had  been  fo  diffracted  and  confuied,  that  they  broke 
up  without  coming  to  any  refolution,  deiig:;ing,  how- 
ever, to  decide  the  matter  finally  at  their  meeting  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  But  while  they 
were  thus  wavering  and  irrefolute,  the  court  and  the 
popular  party  took  the  neceffaiy  meafures  to  force  them 
to  a  concurrence.  This  was  effectually  doi,e  by  an 
order  10  fhut  the  gates  ;  for  by  this  they  were  fo  much 
difpirited  that  they  inftanfly  difpatched  deputies  to  the 
court,  with  a  meifage  that  they  were  ready  to  concur 
with  the  commons,  and  fubferibe  to  all  the  conditions 
of  the  royal  pleafure. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  ratify  the  tranfaction 
with  all  proper  foiemuity.  Accordingly,  on  the  i6tk 
of  October,  the  eilates  annulled,  in  the  moil  folemn 


of  the  two  other  eilates  entered,  and  informed  them  of     manner,  the  capitulation  or  charter  iigned  by  the  king 
their  proceedings,  and  delivered  to  them  the  propofal     on  his  accellion  to  the  throne  ;  abfoived  him  from  ail 


for  rendering  the  crown  hereditary.  By  this  declara- 
tion the  nobles  were  thrown  into  the  utmofl  confterna- 
tJon  ;  but  judging  it  improper  to  put  a  negative  on  the 
propofal  at  prefent,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time, 
and  replied,  that  though  they  willingly  gave  their  af- 
fent  to  the  declaration,  yet  that,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  confequence,  it  deferved  the  mofl  ferious  dif- 
cuffion.  Naufen,  however,  replied,  that  the  other 
tflates  had  already  taken  their  refolution  ;  that  they 
would  lofe  no  time  in  debate;  and  that  if  the  nobles 
woald  not  concur  with  them,  they  would  immediately 
repair  to  the  palace  by  themfelves,  where  they  had  not 
the  leail  doubt  that  the  king  would  graciouily  accept 
their  proffer. 

In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  had  privately  difpatch- 
ed a  mefTenger  to  the  king;,  intimatino;,  that  they  were 
willing  to  render  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male  line 
of  his  ilfue,  provided  it  was  done  with  all  the  ufual  for- 
malities.  But  this  propofal  did  not  prove  agreeable  to 
his  majefly,  unlefs  they  would  confirm  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  female  line  alfo.  He  added,  however, 
w7ith  great  appearance  of  moderation,  that  he  by  no 
means  wifhed  to  prefcribe  rules  for  their  conduct ;  they 
were  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment ;  but 
as  for  his  part,  he  would  owe  every  thing  to  their  free 
confent.  While  the  nobles  were  waiting  for  this  an- 
fwer,  the  other  deputies,  perceiying  that  they  wifhed 
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his  engagements  ;  and  cancelled  all  the  limitations  im- 
pofed  upon  his  fovereignty.  The  whole  was  concluded 
by  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage,  taking  the  new 
oath  with  great  ceremony  ;  after  which  a  new  form  of 
government  was  promulgated  under  the  title  of  The 
Royal  Laii>  of Denmark. 

Frederic  was  iucceeded,  in  1670,  by  his  fonChriftianV. 
who  obliged  the  Duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  to  renounce 
all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rof- 
child.  He  then  recovered  anumberof places  inSchonen  ; 
but  his  army  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  baule  of  Lundeu 
by  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden.  This  defeat  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war  ;  which  Chriftiaiiobftinately  continued, 
till  he  was  defeated  entirely  at  the  battle  of  Land- 
fcroon  ;  and  he  had  almofl  exhaafttd  his  dominions  in. 
his  military  operations,  till  he  was  in  a  manner  aban- 
doned by  all  his  allies,  and  forced  to  fign  a  treaty  on 
the  terms  prefcribed  by  France,  in  1679.  Chrifiizn, 
however,  did  not^defi/t  from  his  military  attempts ;  and 
at  laft  he  became  the  ally  and  fubiidiary  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  was  then  threatening  Europe  with  chains.  Chri- 
stian, after  a  vail  variety  of  treating  and  fighting  with 
the  Koifleiners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern 
powers,  died  in  1699.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Frede- 
ric IV.  who,  like  his  predeceffors,  maintained  his  pre- 
tentions upon  Holftein  ;  and  probably  mull  have  be- 
come mafler  of  that  duchy,  had  not  the  Englifh  and 
to  keep  the  matter  in  fufpence,  loft  all  patience,  and  Dutch  fleets  raifed  the  fiege  of  Tonningen  ;  while  th* 
repaired  in  folemn  proceffion  to  the  court ;  where,  be-     young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  who  was  no  more 


ing  admitted  into  the  royal  prefence,  the  matter  was 
opened  by  the  bifhop  of  Zealand.  He  addreded  his 
majefly  on  the  refolution  taken  by  the  clergy  and  com- 
mons, offering  in  their  name  to  render  the  crown  he- 
reditary, and  toinveft  him  with  abfolute  authority  ; 
adding,  that  they  were  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  in 
the  defence  ofaneftablifhment  fo  falutary.to  their  conn- 
try.  His  majefly  thanked  them  for  their  favourable 
intentions ;  but  mentioned  the  concurrence  of  the 
nobles  as  a  necefTary  condition ;  though  he  had  no 
doubt  of  this  when  they  fhould  have  time  to  accom- 
pany the  declaration  with  all  the  necefTary  formalities  ; 
he  allured  them  of  his  pretention,  promifed  a  redrefs  of 
all  grievances,  and  difrmiTcd  them  with  an  exhortation 
to  continue    their  fittings   until   they    fhould    have 


than  16  years  of  age,  landed  within  eight  miles  of  Co- 
penhagen, to  affifl  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
ftein. Charles  probably  would  have  made  himfelf  ma* 
iter  cf  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danilh  majefly  agreed 
to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely  in  th« 
Duke's  favour.  By  another  treaty  concluded  with  ths 
States-General,  Frederic  obliged  himfelf  to  furnif.i 
a  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  confe- 
derates ;  and  who  afterwards  did  great  fervice  againfl 
the    French. 

Notwithftanding this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetual-  Perpetual 
ly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Swedes ;  and  while  Charles  war*  with 
was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  marched  through  Holftein  that  kin  j- 
in  Swedilh  Pomerania  ;  and  in   the  year  171 2,  into 
Bremen,  and  took  the  city   of  Stade.     His  troops, 

however, 
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Denmark,  however,  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Swedes  at  Ga- 

' «'— " '  defbnfch,  who  laid  his  favourite  city  of  Altena  in  allies. 

Frederic  revenged  himfelf,  by  feizing  great  part  of  the 
ducal  Holftein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifn  general,  count 
Steinbock,  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his 
troops.     In  the  year  1716,  the  fuccefTes  of  Frederic 
were  fo  great,  by  taking  Tonningen  and  Stralfund,  by 
driving  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  and  reducing  Wif- 
niar  and  Pomerania,  that  his  allies  began  to  fufpect  he 
was  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  of  all  Scandinavia.    Up- 
on the  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from  his  exile,  he 
renewed  the  war  againft  Denmark  with  a  moll  em- 
bittered fpirit ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who 
was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredicfhal,  Frederic  durft 
not  refufe  the  offer  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  mediation 
between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  which 
left  him  in  poffeflion  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwic.     Fre- 
deric died  in  the  year  1730,  after  having,  two  years 
before,  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  allies  by  an  acci- 
dental fire.     His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Chriftian  Frede- 
ric, made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power  and  the  advanta- 
ges with  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cul- 
tivate peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  his  fubjects,  whom  he  eafed  of  many  op- 
preflive  taxes. 

In  1734,  after  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, Chriftian  fent  6000  men  to  the  afllllance  of  the 
emperor,  during   the  difpute  of  the  fucceflion  to  the 
crown  of  Poland.     Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was 
jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburgh.     He 
obliged  the  Hamburghers  to  call  in  the  mediation  of 
Prufua,  to  aboliih  their   bank,    to  admit  the  coin  of 
Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  fil- 
vcr  marks.     He  had,  two  years  after,  viz.  1738,  a 
difpute  with    his    Britannic  majefly  about  the  little 
lordlhip  of  Steinhorft,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to 
the  latter  by  the  Duke  of  Holftein  Lawenburg,  and 
which  Chriftian  faid  belonged  to  him.     Some  blood 
20        was  fpilt  during  the  conteft ;  in  which  Chriftian,  it  is 
An  advan-  thought,  never  was  in  earneft.     It  brought  on,  how- 
tageous       ever,  a  treaty,  in  which  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  Bri- 
treatywith  tannic    majefty's  predilection  for  his  German  domi- 
^ffat  nions  ;  for  he   agreed   to  pay  Chriftian  a  fubfidy  of 

7o,oool.  Sterling  a-year,  on  condition  of  keeping  in 
readinefs  7000  troops  for  the  proportion  of  Hanover  : 
this  was  a  gainful  bargain  for  Denmark.  And  two 
years  after,  he  feized  fome  Dutch  fhips  for  trading 
Without  his  leave  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  difference  was 
made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Sweden.  Chriftian  had 
fp  great  a  party  in  that  kingdom,  that  it  was  general- 
ly thought  he  would  revive  the  union  of  Calmar,  by 
procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  fucceffor  to  his  then 
Swedifh  majefty.  Some  ftcps  for  that  purpofe  were 
certainly  taken  :  but  whatever  Chriftian's  views  might 
have  been,  the  dclign  was  fruftrated  by  the  jealoufy 
of  other  powers,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
feeing  all  Scandinavia  fubject  to  one  family.  Chriftian 
died,  in  1746,  with  the  character  of  being  the  father 
of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  1743, 
married  the  princefs  Louifa  daughter  to  his  Britannic 
majefty.  He  improved  upon  his  father's,  plan  for  the 
happinefs  of  his  people;  but   took  no  concern,  ex- 
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cept  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the  German  war.  For  it  Denmark, 
was  by  his  intervention  that  the  treaty  of  Clofter-fe-  ^-v — ' 
ven  was  concluded  between  his  royal  highnefs  the  late 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  French  general  Riche- 
lieu. Upon  the  death  of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mo- 
ther to  his  prcfent  Danifh  majefty,  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel  ;  and  died 
in  1766. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Chriftian  VII.  his  pre- 
fent  Danifh  majefty,  who  married  the  princefs  Caro-  21 
lina  Matilda  of  England.  But  this  alliance  proved  ex-  Intrigues 
tremely  unfortunate,  which  is  generally  afcribed  iooftlie 
the  intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager,  mother-in-law  to  Ya^.Cr 
the  prefent  king.  She  is  reprcfented  as  ambitious,  tunes^of 
artful,  and  defigning  ;  and  as  one  who  wiflied  to  have  the  yeunj 
fet  afide  the  king  himfelf  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Fre-  queen, 
deric.  On  the  arrival  of  the  young  queen,  however,  flie 
received  her  with  much  apparent  affection,  telling  her 
the  faults  of  her  hufband,  and  at  the  fame  time  promifmg 
to  aflift  her  on  all  occafions  in  reclaiming  him  from  his 
vicious  courfes.  Thus,  under  pretence  of  kindnefs 
and  friendfhip,  fhe  fowed  the  feeds  of  diffention  betwixt 
the  royal  pair  before  the  unfortunate  princefs  had  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  her,  danger  ;  and  while  the  un- 
thinking queen  revealed  to  the  dowager  all  her 
fecrets,  the  latter  is  faid  to  have  placed  fpies  about 
the  king  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  to  which  he  was  at  any  rate  too  much 
inclined.  At  laft  it  was  contrived  tothrowamiftrefsin 
his  way,  which  he  was  advifed  to  keep  in  his  palace. 
— It  was  impoffible  that  any  woman  could  pafs  fuch 
a  piece  of  conduct  unnoticed  ;  however,  in  this  affair, 
the  queen  dowager  behaved  with  her  ufual  duplicity. 
In  the  abfence  of  the  king  fhe  pretended  great  refent- 
ment  agaiuft  him,  and  even  advifed  the  queen  not  to 
live  with  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  returned,  when  his 
confort  reproached  him,  though  in  a  gentle  manner, 
with  his  conduct,  fhe  not  only  took  his  part,  but  in- 
fifted  that  it  was  prefumptuous  in  a  queen  of  Den- 
mark to  pretend  to  direct  her  hufband's  conduct.  Not- 
withftandingthis  incendiary  behaviour,  the  queen  was 
in  a  fliort  time  reconciled  to  her  hufband,  and  lived 
on  very  good  terms  with  him  until  fhe  again  excited 
the  jealoufy  of  the  dowager  by  affuming  to  herfelf  the 
direction  of  that  part  of  the  public  affairs  which  the 
dowager  had  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  her 
own  privilege.  For  fome  time  it  feemed  to  be  difficult 
for  her  to  form  any  effectual  plan  of  revenge,  as  the 
king  had  difplaced  feveral  of  her  friends  who  had  for 
fome  time  had  a  fhare  in  the  administration.  Two 
new  favourites,  Brandt  an  d  Struenfee,  had  now  appear- 
ed ;  and  as  thefe  paid  great  court  to  the  queen,  the 
dowager  took  occafion  to  infmuate  not  only  that  the 
queen  was  harbouring  improper  defigns  with  regard 
to  the  government,  but  that  fhe  had  an  intrigue  with, 
Struenfee.  The  new  minifters  indeed  behaved  impru- 
dently, in  attempting  to  make  a  reformation  in  feve- 
ral of  the  dapartments  of  the  ftate  at  once,  inftead  of 
waiting  patiently  until  an  opportunity  fhould  offer  , 
and  in  thefe  precipitate  fchemes  they  were  certainly 
fupported  by  the  queen.  Thefe  inftances  of  want  of 
circumfpecticn  in  the  minifters,were  reprcfented  by  the 
dowager  and  her  party  to  be  a  fettled  fcheme  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  government ;  and  a  defign  was  even 
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Denmark,  fpoken  of  to  fuperfede  the  king  as  being  incapable  of  go-     wear  a  fufpicious  afpeet.     At  laft,  however,  his  Bri- 
"  vcrning,  to  declare  the  queen  regent  during  the  minority     tannic  majefty  interfered  fo  far  as  to  lend  a  fmall  fqua- 
of  her  ion,  and  to  make  Struenlee  prime  miniller.  dron  of  fhips  to  convoy  the  unliappy  princcfs  to  Ger- 

many. Here  the  city  of  Ztil  was  appointed  for  her  reii- 
dence  ;  and  in  this  place  fhe  died  of  a  malignant  fever  on 
the  10th  of  jNlay  1775,  aged  23  years  and  10  months. 
The  inhuman  treatment  of  this  princefs  did  not 
long  prove  advantageous  to  the  queen  dowager  and  her 
party:  A  new  revolution  took  place  in  April  1784, 
when  the  queen  dowager's  friends  were  removed,  a 
new  council  was  formed  under  the  aufpicesof  the  prince 
of  the  night,  and  force  him  inftantly  to  iigrr  an  order     royal,  and  no  inftrument  deemed  authentic  unlefsli>ned 
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Thus  a  very  formidable  oppofmon  was  formed  a- 
gaintt  Brandt  and  Struenlee ;  and  as  the  latter  had  made 
ibme  innovations  in  the  military  department  as  well  as 
the  civil,  fome  of  the  principal  officers,  who  were  the 
creatures  of  the  dowager,  reprefented  him  as  deiign- 
ing  to  overthrow  the  whole  fyitem  of  government. 
When  matters  were  brought  to  a  proper  bearing,  it 
was  at  lad  refolved  to  furprife  the  king  in  the  middle 
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which  was  to  be  ready  prepared,  for  commiuing  the 
obnoxious  perfons  to  feparate  prifons,  accufe  them  of 
high  treafon  in  general,  and  particularly  with  a  delign 
to  dethrone  or  poifon  the  king.  If  this  could  not  be 
properly  authenticated,  it  was  determined  to  fuborn 
witneffes  to  confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal  corre- 
fpondence  between  the  queen  and  count  Struenfee. 
This  defign  was  executed  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
January   1772,  when  a  mafked  ball   was  given  at  the 


by  the  king,  andcounterfigned  by  the  prince.  Since  that 
time,  the  king,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  admini- 
ftration  ffiowed  a  great  degree  of  incapacity,  has  been 
entirely  laid  afide  from  public  bufinefs,  and  has  noffiare 
in  the  government.  The  Danes  are  at  prefent  engaged 
on  the  fide  of  Ruffia  in  her  war  with  the  Turks,  the 
immediate  opponent  of  Denmark  being  Sweden. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  at  prefenr  is  divided  into 
fix  grand  diftrids  or  provinces  ;   viz.  1.  Denmark  pro^ 


court  of  Denmark.     The  queen,  after  having  danced     psrly  fo  called,  comprehending  the  iflands  of  Zealand, 
in  oft  part  of  the  night  with  count  Struenfee,  retired  to     Funen,  Langland,  Laaland,  Falftria,  Molna,  Samfoe, 
her  chamber  about  two  in  the  morning.     About  four 
the  fame  morning,  prince  Frederic  got  up,  and  went 
with  the   queen  dowager  to  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
accompained  by  general  Eichltedt  and  count  R.antzau 
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Having  ordered  the  king's  valet  de  chamber  to  awake 
him,  they  informed  his  majefty  that  the  queen,  with 
count  Struenfee,  his  brother,  and  Brandt  one  of  the 
new  mimfters,  were  at  that  moment  bufy  in  draw- 
ing up  an  act  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which 
they  would  immediately  compel  him  to  fign :  and 
therefore  there  was  aneceffity  for  him  to  give  an  order 
for  the  arreftment.  Thekingisfaid  tohavehefuatedfor 
fome  time,  and  inclined  torefufe  thisfcandalousrequifi- 
tion  ;  but  at  length,  through  importunity„and  according 
to  fome  accounts,  being  even  threatened  into  compliance, 
he  confented  to  what  they  required.  Count  Rautzati 
was  difpatched,  at  that  untimely  hour,  into  the  queen's 
apartments,  and  immediately  executed  the  orders  of 
the  king.  The  unfortunate  princefs  was  conveyed  in 
one  of  the  king's  coaches  to  the  caftle  of  Cronenburgh, 
together  with  the  infant  princefs,  attended  by  Lady 
Moftyn,  and  efcorted  by  a  party  of  dragoons.  Stru- 
enfee and  Brandt  were  feized  in  their  beds  and  impri- 
foned,  as  well  as  feveral  other  members  of  the  new  ad- 
miniftratiou,  to  the  number  of  18.  The  queen  dowager 
and  her  adherents  feemed  to  affume  the  government  en- 
tirely into  their  own  hands,  anda  total  change  took  place 
in  the  departments  of  adminiftration.  The  prince  royal, 
fon  of  queen  Matilda,  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age, 
was  put  under  the  care  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  was  ap- 
pointed governefs,  under  the  fuperintendency  of  the 
queen  dowager.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  putin  irons, 
and  very  feverely  treated  :  they  underwent  long  and  fre- 
quent examinations  ;  and  Struenfee  at  laft  confefied  that 
hehadacriminal  intercourfe  with  thequeen.  Both  their 
ofstruen-  heads  were  ftruckoff  on  the  23th  of  April  ;  but  many 
fee  and  of  their  partifans  were  fetat  liberty.  The  confellion 
of  Struenfee  is  by  many,  and  indeed  with  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  probability,  fnppofed  to  have  been  extorted  by 
fear  of  the  torture,  and  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth  ; 
but  as  no  means  were  ufed  by  the  court  of  Britain  to 
clear  up  thequeen's  character, the  affair  muft  undoubtedly 
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Arroe,  Bornholm,  Anhoult,  Lellaw,  and  that  part 
of  the  continent  called  North  Jutland.  2.  The  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  or  South  Jutland.  3.  The  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein.  4.  The  earldoms  of  Oldenburgand  Delmenhorlt, 
5.  The  kingdom  of  Norway ;  and  6.  Iceland,  with 
the  iflands  lying  in  the  Northern  Seas  ;  for  a  particu- 
lar defcription  of  which  fee  thefe  articles. 

The- language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialect  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, and  bears  a  ftrong  affinity  to  the  Norwegian 
tongue  ;  but  is  difagreeable  to  ftrangers,  on  account  of 
the  drawling  tone  with  which  it  is  pronounced.  They 
have  borrowed  many  words  from  the  German;  and, 
indeed,  the  high  Dutch  is  ufed  in  common  difcourfe 
by  the  court,  the  gentry,  and  the  burghers.  The  bet- 
ter fort  likewifc  underftand  French,  and  fpeak'it  flu- 
ently. The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  univerfally  embraced 
through  all  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  fo  that 
there  is  not  another  feet  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Denmark 
is  divided  into  fix  diocefes,  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Fu- 
nen, and  four  in  Jutland  :  but  the  bifheps  arc,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  no  other  than  fupcrintendants,  or  primi 
inter  pares.  They  have  no  cathedrals,  eccleiiaftical 
courts,  or  temporalities.  Their  bufmefs  is  to  infpect 
the  doctrine  and  morals  of  the  inferior  clergy.  The  re- 
venue of  the  bifhop  of  Copenhagen  amounts  to  about 
5000  rix  dollars  ;  and  this  is  the  richeft  benefice  in  the 
kingdom.  The  clergy  are  wholly  dependant  on  the 
government.  They  never  intermeddle,  nor  are  em- 
ployed or  conful  ted  in  civil  affairs.  They,  neverthe- 
lefs,  have  acquired  great  influence,  and  erected  alert 
of  fpiritnal  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  by  whom  they  are  much  revered.  They  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  men  of  exemplary  lives,  and  fome 
erudition.  Their  churches  are  kept  more  clean,  and 
better  adorned,  than  thofe  of  England  :  the  people  are 
great  lovers  of  mulic,  and  their  organifls  commonly 
entertain  the  congregation  for  half  an  hour  before  or 
after  fervice.  The  ftate  of  literature  is  very  low  in 
Denmark.  There  is,  indeed,  an  univcrlity  at  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  meanly  endowed,  and  very  ill  fupplied  with 
m2fters.  Tafte  and  the  belles  lettres  are  utterly  un- 
known in  this  country,  which  yet  has  produced  fome 
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I^nmirfe.  men  of  great  eminence  in  mathematics  and  medicine  ; 
^ — '  fitch,  as  Tycho  Brahe,  Borrichius,  and  the  Banholines. 

The  confutation  of  Denmark  was  heretofore  of  the 
free  Gothic  original.  The  convention  of  the  eStates, 
even  including  the  reprefentatives  of  the  boors  or  pea- 
Gints,  elected  a  king  for  his  perfonal  virtues,  having 
i'till  a  regard  to  the  ion  of  their  late  monarch,  whom, 
however,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  letting  aSide,  if  they 
deemed  him  unworthy  of  the  royal  dignity.  They 
enacted  laws  ;  conferred  the  great  offices  of  ilate ;  de- 
bited all  affiirs  relating  to  commerce,  peace,  war,  and 
alliances;  and  occafionaliy  gave  their  confent  to  the 
imposition  of  neceSTary  taxes.  The  king  was  no  other 
than  chief  magiflrate,  generaliSIimo,  and  as  it  were 
prime  minister  to  his  people.  His  bufmefs  was  to  fee 
juStice  adminiftered  impartially;  command  the  army 
in  time  of  war;  to  encourage  induftry,  religion,  arts, 
and  fciences;  and  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  his 
fubjects.    * 

In  i65o,  however,  the  constitution  was  new  model- 
led, as  has  been  already  related,  and  which  was  to  the 
following  purport.  "  The  hereditary  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  Should  be  in  effect,  and  ought  to  be 
eSteemed  by  their  fubjects,  the  only  iupreme  head  up- 
on earth;  they  Shall  be  above  all  human  laws,  and  Shall 
acknowledge,  in  all  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  affairs,  no 
higher  power  but  God  alone.  The  king  Shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  making  and  interpreting  the  laws,  of  abroga- 
ting, adding  to,  and  difpenfing  with  them.  He  may 
alfo  annul  all  the  laws  which  either  he  or  his  predecef- 
fors  fhall  have  made,  excepting  this  royal  law,  which 
muft  remain  irrevocable,  and  be  confidered  as  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  State.  He  has  the  power  of  decla- 
ring war,  making  peace,  impofmg  taxes,  and  levying 
contributions  of  all  forts,"  &c.  Sec. 

Then  follow  the  regulations  for  the  order  of  fuccef- 
fion,  the  regency  in  cafe  of  minority,  the  majority  of 
the  king,  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family;  and, 
after  having  enumerated  all  the  poffible  prerogatives 
of  regal  uncirctimfcribed  authority,  as  if  Sufficient  had 
not  yet  been  laid  down,  it  is  added  in  the  26th  article  : 
"  All  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  power  and  emi- 
nence, and  fovereignty,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  fur- 
ther which  Ins  not  been  exprefsly  fpecified,  Shall  all  be 
comprised  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  Shall  be  thehcreditary  monarch, 
and  endued  with  the  higheft  authority  ;  infomuch, 
that  all  that  can  be  faid  and  written  to  the  advantage 
of  a  Christian,  hereditary  and  abfolute  king,  Shall  be 
extended  under  the  moft  favourable  interpretation  to 
the  hereditary  king  or  queen  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way," Sec.  &c. 

The  laws  of  Denmark  are  fo  concife,  that  the  whole 
body  is  contained  in  one  quarto  volume,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  Every  man  may  plead  his 
own  caufe,  without  employing  either  connfc]  or  attor- 
ney ;  but  there  arc  a  Jew  advocates  for  the  benefit  of 
thofe  who  cannot  or  will  not  Speak  in  their  own  de- 
fence. The  proceedings  are  fo  fummary,  that  a  Suit 
may  be  carried  through  all  the  courts,  and  finally  de- 
cided, in  13  mouths.  There  are  three  conrts  in  Den- 
mark, and  an  appeal  lies  from  the  inferior  to  the  fupe- 
rior  tribunal.  The  loweft  of  thefe  is,  in  cities  and 
towns,  denominated  the  Byfoglids  Court  ,•  and  in  the 
country,  the  Herredsfougds.  Caufes  may  be  appealed 
from  this  to  the  Landftag,  or  general  head  court  for 
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the  province;  but  the  final  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  BCnm*rK 
High-right  in  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  prefides  in 
perfon,  aififted  by  the  prime  nobility.  The  judges  of 
the  two  other  courts  arc  appointed  by  his  majesty's 
letters  patent,  to  lit  and  determine  caufes  durante  ba- 
ne placito.  Thefe  are  punishable  for  any  mifdemean- 
ours  of  which  they  may  be  guilty  j  and  when  convicted 
of  having  paffed  an  unjult  fentence,  they  are  condemned 
to  make  reparation  to  the  injured  party.  Their  falariei 
arc  very  inconfiderable,  and  paid  out  of  the  king's  trea- 
fury,  from  the  fines  of  delinquents,  befides  a  Small  gra- 
tuity from  the  plaintiff  and  defendent  when  fentence  is 
paffed.  Such  is  the  peculiar  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
city  of  Copenhagen,  that  caufes  appealed  from  the  By- 
foglids  court,  inftcad  of  palling  through  the  provincial 
court,  are  tried  by  the  burgomaster  and  common-coun- 
cil ;  from  whence  they  proceed  immediately  to  the 
higheft  court  as  the  leaft  refourcc.  Affairs  relating  to 
the  revenue  are  determined  in  the  rent  chamber  of  Den- 
mark, which  is  analogous  to  a  court  of  exchequer. 
To  another  tribunal,  compofed  cf  fome  members  from 
this  rent-chamber,  from  the  admiralty,  and  college  of 
commerce,  merchants  appeal  for  redrefs,  when  their 
commodities  arc  feized  for  non-payment  of  duties.  All 
difputes  relating  to  the  fea  are  determined  by  the  court 
of  admiralty,  constituted  of  commissioners  appointed 
for  thefe  purpefes.  The  chancellary  may  be  more 
properly  termed  a  fecretar/s  office.  It  confiSts  of 
clerks,  who  write  and  iSTue  all  the  king's  decrees  and 
citations,  tranferibe  papers,  and,  according  to  the  di- 
rections they  receive,  make  draughts  of  treaties  and 
alliances  with  other  nations.  The  gsverment  of  Den- 
mark is  very  commendable  for  the  excellent  policy  it 
mantains.  Ju(tic«  is  executed  upon  criminals  with 
great  feverity  ;  and  fuch  regulations  are  established  as 
effectually  prevent  thofe  outrages  that  are  daily  com- 
mitted in  other  countries.  No  man  prefumes  to  wag 
his  tongue  againSt  the  government,  far  lefs  to  hatch 
fchemes  of  treafon.  All  the  fubjects  are,  or  feem  to 
be,  attached  to  their  fovereign  by  the  ties  of  affection. 
Robbery  on  the  high  way,  burglary,  coining  or  clip- 
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are  crimes  Seldom  or  never  heard   of  in  Den- 


mark. The  capital  crimes  ufually  committed  are  theft 
and  manslaughter.  Such  offenders  are  beheaded  very 
dexterouSly  with  one  Stroke  of  a  fword.  The  execu- 
tioner, though  infamous,  is  commonly  rich  ;  becaufe, 
over  and  above  the  functions  of  his  office,  he  is  em- 
ployed in  other  fcandalous  occupations,  which  no  o- 
ther  perfon  will  undertake.  He,  by  means  of  his  un- 
derftrapper,  called  the prachert  empties  all  the  jakes, 
and  remover  from  houfes,  Stables,  or  Streets,  dead  dogs, 
horfes,  Sec.  which  no  other  Dane  will  vouchfafe  to 
touch  on  any  consideration  whatfocver.  aj 

The  Daniih  nobility  and  gentry  are  all  included  in  Slavifh 
the  term  noblc[fe  ,•  and  formerly  there  were  no  diftinc-  condition 
tions  of  title  :  but  within  thefe  60  or  70  years,  fome  °f thc  Dah 
few  favourites  have  been  dignified  with  the  titlesofcoaw/  ?  „ 


and  baron.  Thefe,  and  thefe  only,  enjoy  the  privilegi 
of  difpofing  of  their  eftates  by  will  ;  though  others 
may  make  particular  dispositions,  provided  they  have 
fufneient  interest  to  procure  the  king's  approbation  and 
Signature.  The  nobleSTe  of  Denmark  formerly  lived  at 
their  own  feats  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  at  the 
conventions  of  eftates  met  the  king  with  numerous 
and  fuperb  retinues  ;  but  fiuce  he  became  abfolute,  they 
are  fo  impoverished  by  exorbitant,  taxes,  that  they  can 

hardly 
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Banmark.  hardly  procure  fubfiftence  ;  and,  for  the  moll  part,  live 
•— — v— '  obfcurely  in  fome  comer  of  their  ruined  country  pa- 
laces, unlefs  they  haveintereft  enough  to  procure  fome 
employment  at  court.  They  no  longer  inherit  the  fpi- 
rit  and  virtues  of  their  anceitors  ;  but  are  become  fer- 
vile,  indolent  oftencatious,  extravagant,  and  opprcf- 
iive. 

Their  general  character  is  a  ftrange  compofition  of 
pride  and  meannefs,  infolenceand  poverty.  If  any  gen- 
tleman can  find  a  purchafer  for  his  eftate,  the  king,  by 
the  Daniih  law,  has  a  right  to  one  third  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money  :  but  the  lands  are  fo  burdened- with,  im- 
pofitions  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  an  aliena- 
tion, even  tho'  this  reftriction  was  not  in  force.  Nay, 
fome  gentlemen  in  the  Ifland  of  Zealand  have  actually 
offered  to  make  a  furrender  to  the  king  of  large  tracts 
of  very  fertile  land  in  the Ifland  of  Zealand,  if  his  ma- 
jefty  would  be  pleafed  to  accept  of  them  in  place  of 
the  impofuions  laid  on  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is, 
becaufe,  by  the  law  of  Denmark,  if  any  eftate  js  bur- 
dened beyond  what  it  can  bear,  the  owner  muft  make 
np  the  deficiency  out  of  his  other  eftates  if  he  has  any. 
Hence  theking generally  refufes  fuch offers;  and  fome 
gentlemen  have  been  tranfported  with  joy  when  they 
heard  that  his  majefty  had  been  "  gracionfly  pleafed  to 
accept  their  whole   eftates." 

This  oppreHion  of  the  nobles  by  the  king  produces 
in  them  a  like  difpofition  to  opprefs  the  commons  ;  and 
the  confequence  of  all  this  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  extravagance  and  diliipation  reigns  to 
fuch  a  degree.  The  courtiers  maintain  fplendid  equi- 
pages, wear  fine  clothes,  drink  a  vaft  quantity  ofFrench 
wine,  and  indulge  themfelves  with  eating  to  excefs. 
Such  as  derive  money  from  their  employments,  inftead 
of  purchafing  land  in  Denmark,  remit  their  cafn  to  the 
banks  of  Hamburgh  and  Amfterdam.  The  merchants 
and  burghers  tread  in  the  fteps  of  their  fuperiors  :  they 
fpend  all  their  gains  in  luxury  and  pleafure,  afraid  of 
incurring  the  fufpicion  of  affluence,  and  being  ftripped 
1iy  taxation.  The  peafant,  or  boor,  follows  the  fame 
example.  No  fooner  has  he  earned  arix-dollar  than  he 
makes  hafte  to  expend  it  in  brandy,  left  it  mould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  oppreffive  landlord.  This  lower 
■clafs  of  people  are  as  abfolute  flaves  as  the  negroes  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  fubfift  upon  much  harder  fare. 
The  value  of  eftates  is  not  computed  by  the  number  of 
acres,  but  by  the  ftock  of  boors,  who,  like  the  timber, 
are  reckoned  a  parcel  of  the  freehold  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  wretched  than  the  ftate  of  thefe  boors.  They 
feed  upon  ftock-fifh,  faked  meats,  and  other  coarfe  diet : 
there  is  not  the  leaft  piece  of  furniture  of  any  value  in 
their  houfes,  except  feather-beds,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  Denmark  ;  and  which  areufed  not  only 
as  beds  to  lie  on  but  as  blankets  for  covering.  After 
the  boor  has  toiled  as  a  Have  to  raife  the  king's  taxes, 
he  muft  pay  the  overplus  of  his  toil  to  his  needy  land- 
lord. Should  he  improve  his  ground  and  repair  his 
farm-houfe,  his  cruel  m after  will  immediately  tranfplant 
him  to  a  barren  farm  and  a  naked  habitation,  that  he 
may  let  the  improved  ground  to  another  tenant  at  a 
higher  price.  The  peafants  likewife  fuftain  a  great  deal 
of  damage  and  violence  from  the  licentious  foldiers  that 
are  quartered  in  their  honfes.  They  are  moreover  obli- 
ged to  furnifh  horfes  and  wan-oons  for  the  royal  familv 
Vol.  V. 


and  all  their  attendants  when  the  king  makes  a   pro-  Donuarfei 

grefs    through    the  country,  or  removes  his  refidtnee  ' * 

from  one  palace  to  another..  On  fuch  occafions  the 
neighbouring  boors  are  fummoned  to  ailemble  with 
their  cattle  and  carriages,  and  not  only  to  live  at  their 
own  expence,  but  to  bear  every  fpecies  of  outrage  from 
the  meaneft  lacquies  of  thofe  who  attend  his  nicjefty. 
The  warlike  fpirit  of  the  Danes  no  longer  fubfiits:  the 
common  people  are  mean-spirited,  fufpicious,  and  de- 
ceitful ;  nor  have  they  that  talent  for  mechanics  fo  re- 
markable in  fome  northern  nations.  While  the  pea- 
fants are  employed  in  their  labour  without  doors,  the 
women  are  occupied  at  home  in  fpinningyarn  for  linen, 
which  is  here  made  in  great  perfection. 

In  Denmark,  all  perfons  of  any  rank  above  the  vui-  Drefs  &c 
gar  drefs  in  the  French  tafte,  and  affect  finery  ;  the 
winter-drefs  of  the  ladies  is  peculiar  to  the  country, 
very  neat,  warm,  and  becoming.  The  common  people 
are  likewife  remarkably  neat,  and  pride  themfelves  in 
different  changes  of  linen.  They  are  very  little  addict- 
ed to  jollity  and  diverlion:  their  whole  amufements 
confift  in  running  at  the  goofe  on  Shrove  Tuefday, 
and  in  winter  in  being  drawn  in  fleds  upon  the  ice. 
They  alfo  feaft  and  make  merry  at  weddings  and  fune-- 
rals.  With  refpect  to  marriage,  the  man  and  woman 
frequently  cohabit  together  on  contract  long  before  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  The  nobility  and  gentry  pique 
themfelves  on  fumptuous burials  and  monuments  for  the 
dead  :  the  corpfe  is  very  often  kept  in  a  vault,  or  in 
the  chancel  of  a  church,  for  feveral  years,  before  aa 
opportunity  offers  of  celebrating  the  funeral. 

The  taverns  in  this  country  are  poorly  fupplied  ; 
and  he  who  diets  in  them  muft  be  contented  to  eat  in 
a  public  room,  unlefs  he  will  condefcend  to  pay  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  a  private  apartment.  The  metro- 
polis is  but  indifferently  furnimed  with  game.  The 
wild-ducks  and  plover  are  hardly  eatable  ;  but  the  hares 
are  good,  and  the  markets  fometimes  produce  tolerable 
roebuck.  Their  fea-fifh  arenot'to  be  commended  ;  bat 
the  rivers  produce  plenty  of  delicious  carp,  perch,  and 
craw-nth.  The  gardens  of  the  gentry  are  well  provi- 
ded with  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  and  all  forts  of  greens 
and  falads  in  perfection. 

The  army  of  Denmark  is  compofed,  T.  of  the  troops 
of  Denmark  and  Holftcin  ;  and,  2.  of  Norway.  s» 

The  forces  of  Denmark  and  Holftein  are  divided  Army  of 
into  regulars  and  national  or  militia.  Thefe  forces I)climarks 
(the  foot  and  horfe  guards  excepted  who  are  all  regu- 
lars) are  not  feparated,  as  in  our  army,  into  diftincl 
regiments,  but  are  formed  in  the  following  manner  : 
Before  the  late  augmentation,  every  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, when  complete,  confifted  of  26  officers  and 
16^2  privates,  divided  into  ten  companies  of  fufileers 
and  two  of  grenadiers.  Of  thefe  1632  privates,  480, 
who  are  chiefly  foreigners  entitled  in  Germany,  are 
regulars.  The  remaining  1152  are  the  national  militia, 
or  peafants  who  relide  upon  the  eftates  of  their  landhold- 
ers, each  eftate  furniflving  a  certain  number  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value.  Thefe  national  troops  are  occafionally 
cxercifed  in  fmall  corps  upon  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  and 
are  embodied  once  every  year  for  about  17  days  in 
their  refpective  diftrifts.  By  a  late  addition  often 
men  to  each  company,  a  regiment  of  infantry  is  in- 
creafed   toi7?8,  including  officers.     The  expence  of 
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Denmark,  each  regiment,    which  before  amounted  to  L.  6000, 
*" — v '  has  been  raifed  by  the  late  augmentation  to  L.  8000. 


The  cavalry  is  upon  the  fame  footing;  each 


regiment 


confiftino-  of  17  officers,  including  ferjeants  and  cor- 
porals, and  565  privates,  divided  into  live  fquadrons. 
Of  thefe  about  260  are  regular  and  the  remainder  na- 
tional troops.  The  regiments  of  foot  and  horfe  guards 
are  regulars  ;  the  former  is  compofed  of  21  officers  and 
465  men,  in  five  companies  ;  and  the  latter  of  7  officers 
and  154  men,  in  two  fquadrons. 

The  forces  of  Norway  are  all  national  troops  or 
militia,  excepting  the  two  regiments  of  Sundenneld 
and  Nordenfield  ;  and  as  the  peafants  of  that  kingdom 
are  free,  the  forces  are  levied  in  a  different  manner 
from  thofe  of  Denmark.  Norway  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  diftricts,  each  whereof  furnifb.es  a 
foldier.  All  the  peafants  are,  upon  their  birth,  re- 
giftered  for  the  militia  ;  and  the  firft  on  the  lilt  nip- 
plies  the  vacancy  for  the  diftricb  to  which  he  belongs. 
After  having  ferved  from  ro  to  14  years  they  are  ad- 
mitted among  the  invalids  ;  and  when  they  have  at- 
tained the  feniority  of  that  corps  receive  their  difmif- 
fion.  Thefe  troops  are  not  continually  under  arms  ; 
but  are  only  occafionally  exercifed  like  the  national 
forces  of  Denmark.  A  fixed  ftipericl  is  affigned  to 
the  officers,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  officers  in  the 
regulars  ;  but  the  common  foldiers  do  not  receive  any 
pay  except  when  they  are  in  actual  fervice,  or  perform- 
ing their  annual  manoeuvres.  The  Academy  of  Land 
Cadets,  inflituted  by  Frederic  IV.  fnpplies  the  army 
with  officers.  According  to  this  foundation,  74  ca- 
dets are  inftructed  in  the  military  fciences  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  king.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Danifh 
troops  is  computed  at  60,900. 

From  their  inftilar  fituation  the  Danes  have  always 
excelled  as  a  maritime  people.  In  the  earlier  ages, 
when  piracy  was  an  honorable  profedion,  they  were 
a  race  of  pirates,  and  iffued  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
conquefis  of  England  and  Normandy.  And  though, 
iince  the  improvement  of  navigation  by  the  invention 
of  the  compafs,  other  nations  have  rifen  to  a  greater 
degree  of  naval  eminence,  ftill,  however,  the  Danes, 
As  they  inhabit  a  clufter  of  iflands,  and  poifefs  a  large 
tract  of  fea-coaft,  are  well  verfed  in  maritime  affairs, 
and  are  certainly  the  moft  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
moft  experienced,  failors  of  the  north. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Danifh  navy  is  ftationed  in 
the  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  which  lies  within  the  for- 
tifications :  the  depth  of  water  being  only  20  feet, 
the  fhips  have  not  their  lower  tier  of  guns  on  board, 
but  take  them  in  when  they  get  out  of  port.  Befide 
large  magazines,  each  vefTel  has  a  feparate  ftorehoufe 
on  the  water's  edge,  oppofite  to  which  ffie  is  moored 
when  in  harbour,  and  may  by  this  means  be  inftantly 
equipped.  The  number  of  regiftered  feamen  is  near 
40,000,  and  are  divided  into  twoclaffes  ;  the  firft  com- 
prifes  thofe  inhabiting  the  coafts,  who  are  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  fervice  of  merchant-  (hips  trading  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  Each  receives  8s.  annually  from 
the  crown  as  long  ss  he  fends  a  certificate  of  his  be- 
ing alive;  but  is  fubjeet  to  a  recal  in  cafe  of  war. 
The  fecond  comprehends  the  fixed  failors,  who  are 
conftantly  in  the  employ  of  the  crown,  and  amount 
to  about  4000,  ranged  under  four  divifions,  or  40 


companies  :   they  are  ftationed  at  Copenhagen  for  the  Denmark, 
ordinary  fervice  of  the    navy,  and  work  in  the  dock-    Dennis. 

yard.      Each  of  them,  when  not  at  fea,  receives  8s.  ' *—-* 

per  month,  befide  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour  and 
other  provifions  ;  every  two  years  a  complete  fait  of 
clothes  ;  and  every  year  breeches,  (lockings,  (hoes, 
and  a  cap.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  barracks. 
When  they  fail,  their  pay  is  augmented  to  20s.  per 
month.  The  marine  artiliery  conlifts  of  800  men,  in 
four  divifioiis.  ,r 

The  whole  navy  confifts  of  38  fhips  of  the  line,  in-  Navy, 
eluding  9  of  50  guns  and  one  of  44,  and  20  frigates  ; 
but  if  we  except  thofe  which  are  condemned,  and  ihofe 
which  are  allotted  only  for  parade,  we  cannot  eftimatc 
that  in  1779  the  fleet  confined  of  more  than  25  mips 
of  the  line  and  15  frigates  fit  for  fervice  ;  a  number, 
however,  fully  adequate  to  the  fituation  of  Denmark  ; 
and  if  we  include  the  excellence. of  the  failors,  it  muft 
be  efteemed  as  complete  a  navy  as  any  in  the  north.  34. 

The  revenue  of  his  Danifh  majclty  arifes  from  taxes  Revenue. 
laid  on  his  own  fubjects;  from  the  duties  paid  by  fo- 
reigners, from  his  own  eftate,  crown-lands,  and  con- 
fifcations.  The  taxes  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and 
therefore  fluctuating  ;  but  they  are  always  grevious  to 
the  fubject.  They  commonly  confiftof  cuftoms  or  toll, 
for  export  and  import  ;  of  exercife  upon  the  cenfump- 
tion  of  wine,  fait,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  proviflons  ; 
of  taxes  upon  marriages,  paper,  brewing,  grinding,  and 
the  exercife  of  different  profellions  ;  of  impoiitions  on 
land,  poll-money,  ground-rent  for  all  houfes  in  Co- 
penhagen and  elfewhere  ;  of  money  raifed  for  main- 
taining fortifications,  and  for  a  portion  to  the  king's 
daughter  when  fhe  happens  to  be  married  :  but  this 
feldom  exceeds  100,000  rixdollars.  One  confiderable 
article  in  the  revenue  is  the  toll  paid  by  foreign  fhips 
that  pafs  through  the  Sound,  or  Ore-hound  (the  (trait 
between  Schonen  and  Zealand),  into  the  Baltic.  This 
was  originally  no  other  than  a  fmall  contribution,  which 
trading  nations  agreed  to  make  for  maintaining  lights 
at  certain  places,  to  direct  their  courfe  through  the  paf- 
fage  in  dark  and  ftormy  weather.  At  the  fame  time 
thefe  trading  nations  agreed,  that  every  fhip  mould  pafs 
this  way  and  pay  its  fhare  of  the  expence,  rather  thsn 
ufe  the  Great  Belt,  which  is  the  other  paffage,  but  un- 
provided with  any  fuch  conveniency.  In  procefs  of 
time  the  Danes  converted  this  voluntary  contribution 
into  an  exorbitant  toll,  and  even  exacted  arbitrary  fums, 
in  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  nation  whole  fhips 
they  vifited.  Thefe  exactions  fometimes  involved  them 
in  quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  toll  was  re- 
gulated in  repeated  treaties. 

DENNIS,  or  St  Dennis,  afamoustown  of  the 
Ifleof  France,  with  a  Benedictine  abbey,  wherein  are 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France,  with  a  confiderable 
treafure.     E.  Long.  2.  26.  N.  Lat.  48.  56. 

Dennis  (John),  the  celebrated  critic,  was  the  fon 
of  a  reputable  tradefman  in  London,  and  born  in  the 
year  1657.  He  received  the  firft  branches  of  education 
at  the  great  fchool  in  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  where  he 
commenced  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  many 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  made 
confiderable  figures  in  public  affairs,  whereby  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  very  ftrong  and  extenfive  intereft, 
which  might,  but  for  his  own  fault,  have  been  of  infi- 
nite 
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'  to  Caius-college  Cambridge;  where,  after  his  proper 
{landing,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  When 
he  quitted  the  univerilty,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ; 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  conceived  fuch  a  deteftation 
for  defpotifm,  as  confirmed  him  flill  more  in  thofe 
Whig  principles  which  he  had  from  his  infancy  im- 
bided. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  became  early  acquainted 
•with  Dryden,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  and  Southerne; 
whofe  converfation  infpiring  him  with  a  panion  for 
poetry,  and  a  contempt  for  every  attainment  that  had 


From  Harrow  he  went     the  king  of  France  would  infill  on  his  being  delivered*    D 


up,  before  he  would  confent  to  a  peace :  and  full  of 
this  idea  of  his  own  importance,  when  the  congrefs  was 
held  at  Utrecht,  he  is  faid  to  have  waned  on  his  pa- 
tron the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  deiire  [hat  no  fuch 
article  might  be  flipulated.  The  duke  told  him  he 
really  had  no  intereit  then  with  the  miniilry  ;  but  had 
made  no  fuch  provilion  for  his  own  fecurity,  though  he 
could  not  help  thinking  he  had  done  the  /French  as 
much  injury  as  Mr  Dennis  himfelf.  Another  fiory  re- 
lating to  this  affair  is,  that  being  at  a  gentleman's 
houfe  on  the  coaft  of  SufTex,  and  walking  one  day  on 


ennis. 
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not  fomething  of  the  belles  lettres,  diverted  him  from     the  fea-ihore,  he  law  a  ihip  failing,  as  he  fancied    to 
the  acquiiition  of  any  profitable  art,  or  the  exercife  of     wards  him:  he  inftantly  let  out  for  London,  in  the 


fancy  that  he  was  betrayed  ;  and,  congratulating  him- 
felf on  his  efcape,  gave  out  that  his  friend  had  decoyed 
him  down  to  his  houfe,  to  furrender  him  up  to  the 
French. 

Mr  Dennis,    partly  through  a  natural  peevifhnefs 


any  profeilion.     This,  to  a  man  who  had  not  an  inde 
pendent  income,  was  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  :  how- 
ever, his  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  fucceilion  having  re- 
commended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, that  nobleman  procured  him  a  place   in  the 

cuftoms  worth  L.  120  per  aimum;  which  he  enjoyed  for  and  petulence  of  temper,  and  partly  perhaps  for  the 

fome    years,  till  from   profufenefs   and  want  of  eco-  fake  of  procuring  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  was  conti- 

nomy,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  difpofing   of  nually  engaged  in  a  paper- war  with  his  cotemporaries, 

it  to  fatisfy  fome  very  preffing  demands.     By  the   ad-  whom  he  ever  treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity  :  and 

vice  of  Lord  Halifax,  however,  he  referved  to  himfelf  though  many  of  his  obfervations  were  judicious,  yet  he 

in  the  fale  of  it,  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years;  which  ufually  conveyed  them  in  language  fo  fcurrilous  and 

term  he  outlived,  and  was,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  abuiive,  as  deftroyed  their  intended  effect  ;  and  as  his 

reduced  to  extreme  necelhty.  attacks  were  almoft  always  on  perfous  of  fuperior  abi- 

Mr  Theo.  Cibber  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  lities  to  himfelf,  viz.  Addifon,  Steele,  and  Pope,  their 

we  cannot  avoid  repeating,  as  it  is  not  only  highly  cha-  replies   ufually  turned  the  popular  opinion  fo  greatly 

racteriftic,  of  the  man  whofe  affairs  we  are  now  conii-  againft  him,  that,  by  irritating  his  tefty  temper  the 

dering,  but  alfo  a  ftriking  and  melancholy  inftance,  more,  it  rendered  him  a  perpetual  torment  to  himfelf ; 

among  thoufands,  of  the  diftrefsful  predicaments  into  till  at  length,  after  a  long  life  of  viciflltudes,  difappoint- 


which  men  of  genius  and  literary  abilities  are  perhaps 
apter  than  any  others  to  plunge  themfelves,  by  paying 
too  flight  an  attention  to  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
and  their  own  molt  important  interelts.  "  After  that 
he  was  worn  out  (fays  that  author)  with  age  and  po- 
verty, he  refided  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  to  pre- 
vent danger  from  his  creditors.  One  Saturday  night 
he  happened  to  faunter  to  a  public  houfe,  which  in  a 
fhort  time  he  difcovered  to  be  without  the  verjre.    He 


ments,  and  turmoils,  rendered  wretched  by  indifcretion, 
and  hateful  by  malevolence,  having  outlived  the  rcver- 
fion  of  his  eftate,  and  reduced  to  diftrefs,  from  which 
his  having  been  daily,  creating  enemies  had  left  him 
fcarcely  any  hopes  of  relief,  he  was  compelled  to  what 
nmlt  be  the  molt  irkfomcfituation  that  can  be  conceived 
in  human  life,  the  receiving  obligations  from  thofe 
whom  he  had  been  continually  treating  ill.  In  the  very 
ciofe  of  his  days,  a  play  was  acted  for   his  benefit  at 


was  fitting  in  an  open  drinking- room,  when   a  man  of     the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  procured  through 

_    j-   /-••_..„    1 J  ._    :„  Tl .!._. :t_J     : =  /}-„    „f  v«-fir.„    tm <-__       ht  n    .  , 


a  fafpicious  appearance  happened  to  come  in.  There 
was  fomething  about  the  man  which  denoted  to  Mi- 
Dennis  that  he  was  a  bailiff.  This  ftruck  him  with 
a  panic  ;  he  was  afraid  his  liberty  was  at  an  end  ; 
he  fat  in  the  utmoft  folicitude,  but  durft  not  offer  to 
itir  left  he  mould  be  feized  upon.  After  an  hour  or  two 
had  palled  in  this  painful  anxiety,  at  lafl  the  clock 
ftruck  twelve  ;  when  Mr  Dennis,  in  an  ecftafy,  cried 
out,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fufpectedperfon, e<  Now, 
Sir,  bailiff  or  no  bailiff,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for 
you,  you  have  no  power  now."  The  man  was  alto- 
niihed  at  his  behaviour  ;  and  when  it  was  explained  to 
him,  was  fo  much  affronted  with  the  fufpicion,  that 
had  not  Mr  Dennis  found  his   protection  in  age,    he 


the  united  interelts  of  MeiTrs  Thomfon,  Mallet,  and 
Pope  ;  the  laft  of  whom,  notwithstanding  the  grofs  man- 
ner in  which  Mr  Dennis  had  on  many  occalions  ufed 
him,  and  the  long  warfare  that  had  fubfilted between 
them,  interefted  himfelf  very  warmly  for  him  ;  and 
even  wrote  an  occafional  prologue  to  the  play,  which 
was  fpoken  by  Mr  Cibber.  Not  long  after  this,  viz. 
on  the  6th  of  January  1733,  he  died,  being  then  in 
the  77th  year  or  his  age. 

Mr  Dennis  certainly  waspofTeiTedofmuch  erudition, 
and  a  confiderable  mare  of  genius.  In  profe,  he  is  far 
from  a  bad  writer,  where  abufe  or  perfonal  fcurrility 
does  not  mingle  itfelf  with  his  language.  In  verfe,  he 
is  extremely  unequal  ;  his  numbers  being;  at  fome  limes 


would  probably  have  fmarted  for  his  miftaken  opinion,     fpirited  and  harmonious,  and  his  fubjects  elevated  and 


A  ftrong  picture  of  the  effects  of  fear  and  apprehen- 
fion,  in  a  temper  naturally  fo  timorous  and  jealous  as  Mr 
Dennis's  ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  ftill  more  whimfi- 
cal  inftance.  In  1  704  came  out  his  favourite  tragedy, 
Liberty  Afferted  ;  in  which  were  fo  many  ftrokes  on  the 
French  nation,  that  he  thought  they  were  never  to  be 
forgiven.  He  had  worked  himfelf  into  a  perfuafion  that 


udicious  ;  and  at  others  flat,  harfh,  and  puerile. — 
As  a  dramatic  author,  he  certainly  deferves  not  to 
be  held  in  any  conlideration.  It  was  juitly  faid  of  him 
by  a  wit,  that  he  was  the  moft  complete  inltructor  for 
a  dramatic  poet,  fifi'ce  he  could  teach  him  to  diftin- 
guifli  good  plays  by  his  precepts,  and  bad  ones  by  his 
examples, 

5  D  2  DENO- 
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il 
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DENOMINATION  (from  dem.mino,  of  de  and  no- 
men  f  "  a  name  ;"  a  name  impofed  011  any  thing,  ufu- 
ally  exprefling  feme  quality  predominant   therein. 

DENOMINATOR,  in. arithmetic,  a  term  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  fractions.     See  Arithmetic,  n°  2r. 

DENSITY  of  Bodies,  is  that  property  direclly  op- 


morable  than  even  his  great  military  reputation,  flou-    Pemelln 
rifhed  272  years  B,  C,     He  was  thrice    conful ;     he  R 

cockered  theSamnkes,   Stuunes^and  Lucaniai;s  ;  and  De°dand. 
gave  each  citizen  40  acres  of  laud,  allowing  himfelf  '       l       ' 
no  more.     The  ambailadois  of  the  Samnites  making 
him  a   vifit,  found    h:m  boiling  turnips  in  a  pipking  j 


polite  to  rarity,   whereby  they  contain  fuch  a  quantity  upon  which   they  offered  him  gold  to  come .  over   to 

of  matter  under  fuch  a  bulk.  their  intcreft  j  but  he  told  them  his  defign  was  not  to 

Accordingly,  a  body  is  faid  to  have  double  or  triple  grow  rich,  but  to  command  thofe   who  were   fo.     He 

the  denfity  of  another  body,  when,  their  bulk  being  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Tarentum,  and  received  the  ho- 

ecjiial,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  in  the  one  double  or  nour  of  a  triumph 


triple  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 

Density  of  the  Air,  is  a  property  that  has  employ- 
ed the  later  philofophers,  fince  the  difcovery  of  the 
Torricellian  experiment. 

It  is  demonftrated,  that  in  the  fame  velTel,  or  even 
in  veffels  communicating  with  each  other,  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  centre,  the  air  has  every  where  the 
fame  denfity.     The  denfity  of  air,  ceteris  paribus,  in- 


DENTELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentanriria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  live-parted  perianthium,  with 
fmall  fubulated  leaves  ;  the  ftamina  five  ihort  fubu- 
lated  filaments  ;  the  anthers;  fmall  ;  the  pericarpium 
a  globular,  bilocular  capfule  ;  the  feeds  egg-fnaped, 
and  very  numerous. 

DENTILES,  or  dentils,  in  architecture,  anor- 


creafes  in  proportion  to  the  compreiling  powers.  Hence     nament  in  corniches  bearing  fome  referoblance  to  teeth, 


the  inferior  air  is  denfer  than  the  fuperior  ;  the  denfity, 
however,  of  the  lower  air  is  not  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  on  account  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  other  caufes  perhaps  which  make  great  alterations 
in  denfity  and  rarity.  However,  from  the  elaflicity  of 
the  air,  its  denfity  muft  be  always  different  at  different 
heights  from  the  earth's  furface  :  for  the  lower  parts 
being  preffed  by  the  weight  of  thofe  above,  will  be 
made  to  accede  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  more  fo 
as  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater.    Hence 


particularly  ufed  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders. 
See  Architecture. 

DENTIFRICE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  for  the 
teeth.  There  are  various  kinds  ;  generally  made  of 
earthy  fubflances  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  alum, 
or  fome  other  faline  fubflances  ;  but  thefe  are  perni- 
cious, on  account  of  their  wearing  away  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  ;  but  more  efpecially  by  the  feptic  qua- 
lity with  which  thefe  earthy  fubflances  are  endowed. 
On  this  account,  a  portion  of  Peruvian  bark  finely 
the  denfity  of  the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth's  furface,  pounded  is  now  commonly  added,  which  anfwers  the 
and  decreafes  upwards  in  geometrical  proportion  to  the  double  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  teeth,  and  prefervino" 
altitudes  taken  in  arithmetical  progrelfion.  them  afterwards  from  corruption. 

If  the  air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weight  of  bodies         DENTISCALPRA,  in  furgery,    an  inftrument  for 
in  it  is  diminilhed  ;   if  rarer,  increafed,  becaufe  bodies     fcouring  yellow,  livid,  or  black  teeth  ;  to  which  being 


lofe  a  greater  part  of  their  weight  in  denfer  than  in 
rarer  mediums.  Hence,  if  the  denfity  of  the  air  be 
fenfibly  altered,  bodies  equally  heavy  in  a  rarer  air,  if 
their  fpecific  gravities  be  confiderably  different,  will 
lofe  their  equilibrium  in  the  denfer,  and  tbefpeciiically 
heavier  body  will  preponderate.     See  Pneumatics. 

DENTALIUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  ihell-iifh  be- 
longing to  theorder  of  vermes  teflacea.  Theihellcon- 
fiftsof  one  tubulous  firaight  valve,  open  at  both  ends. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  the  angles, 
ft  rise,  &c.  of  their  fhells. 

DENTARIA,  tooth-wort,  or  Tooth-violet :  A 
genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrady- 
namia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  39th  order,  Sitiquof*.  The  filiqua  parts 
with  a  fpring,  and  the  valvules  roll  fpi rally  backwards  ; 
theftigmaisemarginated  ;  the  calyx  doling  longitudi- 
nally. There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  hardy  peren- 
nials ;  producing  annual  flalks  12  or  18  inches  high,a- 
dorned  with  many-lobed  leaves,  and  fpikesof  quadrupe- 
talous  cruciform  flowers  of  a  red  or  purple  colour.  They 
delight  in  fhady  places  ;  and  are  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  The  feeds  may  be  fown 
in  autumn  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  fhady  border 
of  light  earth  ;  and  when   the  plants  are  three  inches 


applied  near  the  gums,  it  fcraps  off  the  foul  morbid 
cm  ft. 

DENTITION,  the  breeding  or  cutting  the  teeth, 
in  children.     See  (Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

DENUNCIATION,  a  folemn  publication  or  pro- 
mulgation of  any  thing. 

All  veffels  of  enemies  are  lawful  prizes,  after  de- 
nunciation or  proclamation  of  war.  The  defign  of  the 
denunciation  of  excommunicated  perfons  is,  that  the 
fen tence  may  be  the  more  fully  executed  by  the  per- 
fon's  being  more  known. 

Dexukciatwk  at  the  Horn,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Part  III.  N°  clxvi.  14. 

DENYS  (the  Little).     See  Dionysius. 

DEOBSTRUENTS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines 
as  open  obftruccions.     See  Detergent. 

DEODAND,  in  Englifh  cuftoms,  a  thing  given  or 
forfeited  as  it  were  to  God,  for  the  pacification  of  his 
wrath  in  a  cafe  of  mifadventure,  whereby  a  Chriflian 
foul  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without  the  fault  of  any 
reafonable  creature. 

As,  if  a  horfe  ftrike  his  keeper  and  kill  him  :  if  a 
man,  in  driving  a  cart,  falls  fo  as  the  cart-wheel  runs 
over  him,  and  preffes  him  to  death  :  if  one  by  felling  a 
tree,  and  gives  warning  to  the  ftanders-by  to  look  to 


high,  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  themfelves,  yet  a  man  is  killed  by  the  fall  thereof:  in 
The  time  for  parting  the  roots  is  in  O&ober  or  No-  the  nrft  place,  the  horfe  ;  in  the  fecond,  the  cart-wheel, 
vember,  or  early  in  the  fpring.  cart  and  Horfes  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  tree,  is  Deo  dan- 

DENTATUS  (Curius),  a  renowned  difmtercfted     dus,  "to  be  given  teCcd,"  that  is,  to  the  king,  to  be  dif- 
ftoman  general,  whofe  virtues  render  him  more  me-     tributed  to  the  poor  by  his  almoner,  for  expiation  of 

this 
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Dephlcg-  this  dreadful  event ;  though  effectc J  by  irrational,  ...;<, 
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feiifclefs  and  dead  creatures 


vegetation 
lik 


as 


Omnia  qua  mavittt  ad  mortem  J "ant  Deodanda. 
What  moves  to  death,  or  kill*  him  dead, 
Is  Deodand,  and  forfeited. 


a  more  cecifivc  proof  of  which,   he  DePhlcK> 
k:e  wife  urged,  thatleaves,  after  being  entirely  deadand    ftfcatej 
ithered,  would  notwithstanding  emit  dephlogiftica-       Air- 


Thus 


Wl 

ted  air  for  a  very  conilderable  time. 

ieeined  to  be   rendered  doubtful  :   but  by  an  attentive 
This  law  feems  to  be  an  imitation  01  that  in  Exodus,     obfervatiou  of  all  circumftances  relating   to  thef-  ex 
chap.  xxi.    «  If  an  ox  gore  a  man,  or  a  woman,  with     periments,  we  ihail  find  that  coniiderable  lioht  will  be 
his  horns,  fo  as  they  die;  the  ox  (hall  be  ftoned  to  death,     thrown  upon  the  fubj eel. 

and  his  rleih  not  be  eat ;  fo  mall  his  owner  be  innocent."         In  the  firft  place,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  1'rht 
_  Fleta  fays,  the  Deodand  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  price     of  the  fun,  or  at  ieaft  a  very  flrong  lio-ht  of  fome  kind" 
diftributed  to  the  poor,  for  the  foul  of  the  king,  his     is  neceflary  in  all  thefe  productions  of  dephlogifticated 
anceftors,  and  all  faithful  people  departed  this  life.  fir;  for  if  the  apparatus  is  fct  in  a  very   dark  place 

"ittle  will  be  formed,  and  that  of  a  bad  quality.     So 


DEPHLEGMATION,  is  an  operation  by  which 
the  fuperabundant  water  of  a  body  is  taken  from  it; 
and  it  is  principally  effected  by  evaporation  or  diftilla- 
cion.  Dephl  eg  mation  is  alfo  called  concentration,  par- 
ticularly when  acids  are  the  fubject.  See  Concen- 
tration. 


quality, 
ignorant  are  we  of  the  nature  of  this  myfterious  fluid, 
that  fcarce  any  inquiry  has  been  made  into  its  mode  of 
operation  in  producing  dephlogifticated  air.  By  fome 
the  element  of  light  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  phlogifton 
ltfelf,  or  fome  modification  of  it :  but  fince  the  difco- 


DEPHLOGISTICATED,  in  chemiftry,  any  thing  very  of  the  identity   of  phlogifton  and  charcoal    it  is 

deprived  of  the  phlogifton  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  probable  that  this  opinion  will  not  be  held  by  many. 

»•  °ne  experiment,  however,  commonly  brought  in  fa- 

Dephlogisticated  Air,  an invifible  elaftic  fluid,  vourofthis  fippoiidon,  deferves  panicular  attention. 
•f  fomewhat  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  that  of  the  This  is  the  property  which  light  has  of  giving  a  black 
common  atmofphere,  and  capable  of  fupporting  animal  colour  to  the  calces  of  iilver  ;  a  phenomenon  fo  remark- 
life  and  flame  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  air  we  aWe,  that  it  has  been  imagined  an  indubitable  proof  of 
commonly  breathe.  the  identity  of  light  and  phlogifton.     In  like  manner, 

This  fluid  was  firft  difcovered  by  Dr  Prieftley,  and  the  pure  and  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  nitre  is  found 

a  very  fhort  time  after  by  Mr  Scheele,  who  appears  to  to  be  converted  into  the  phlogifticated  and  fmokin-r 

have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  what  the  Doitor  kind  by   expofure  to   the  folar  rays.     The  cxtenlive 

had  done.     The  methods  of  making  it  artificially  are  diffuiion  of  the  fubfiance  called  phlogifton,  however   is 

enumerated  under   the  article  Aerology  ;  here  we  now  fo  well  known,  that  we  may  reafonably  conclude 


ihall  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  way  in  which 
nature  feems  to  accomplifh  the  fame  end.  Under  that 
article,  as  well  as  that  of  Fixed  Air,  and  others  con- 
nected with  them,  it  has  been  obfervsd,  that  this  kind 
of  air  becomes  convertible  into  fixed  air  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  proportion  of  phlogifton  fcr  charcoal ; 
and  that  thefe  two  ingredients  may  be  again  feparated 


that  in  thefe  experiments  it  was  contained  in  ihe  in- 
gredients themfelves,  and  not  in  the  light.  Thus  when 
Iilver  is  precipitated  by  chalk,  and  the  mafs  turns  bbek 
on  expofure  to  the  fun's  rays,  we  are  very  hire  that 
the  chalk  contains  phlogifton  ;  and  that  there  is  an 
attraction  between  the  metallic  calx  and  this  principle  : 
but  we   are  by  no  means  afcertained  of  the  nature  of 


by  certain  means  ;  the  dephlogifticated  air  affuming  its  light,  as  not  being  in  any  manner  of  way  the  fubject 
proper  ftate,  and  the  charcoal  its  own  native  form.  A  °f  °ur  inveftigaiion  except  by  obferving  its  tffe&s. 
great  number  of  experiments  alfo  are  there  related  con-  -As  in  all  other  cafes,  therefore,  where  light  is  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  vegetables  in  purifying  tainted  cerned,  we  can  only  iiy  that  fuch  a  thing  is  the  effeCr 
air,  aid  their  emiflion  of  the  dephlogifticated  kind  ;  of  the  operation  of  light,  and  not  the  fubftance  of 'the 
which  has  been  thought  to  indicate,  that  vegetation  is  element  made  vifible,  or  converted  into  fome  other 
probably  one  of  the  methods  by  which  nature  fupplies  thing  ;  we  have  no  reafon,  in  this  cafe,  to  fay,  that 
the  great  quantity  of  this  fluid  necelfary  for  the  pur-  the  blackening  of  the  metallic  clax  is  any  other  than 
pofes  of  animal  life.  This  was  fuggefted  by  an  expe-  an  effect  ef  the  light's  operation,  and  not  the  deten- 
riment  of  Dr  Prieftley,  who  had  difcovered  that  pump-  tion  of  any  part  of  its  fubftance.  This  operation  may  be 
water,  on  being  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun, 
foon  begin  to  emit  pure  air;  and  that,  after  fome 
days,  a  quantity  of  green  matter  accumulated  on  the 
fides  of  the  veiTel.     This  was  naturally  fuppofed   to 


eafily  conceived  to  be  the  promoting  of  the  union  of  the 
phlogifton  and  calx,  which  we  know  that  light  has  a 
great  tendency  to  do  at  any  rate  when  we  augment  its 
action  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  fire. 
be  of  the  vegetable  kind,    till  Sir  Benjamin  Thomfon   ,  The  tendency  of  light,  therefore,  to  promote  an  union 


betwixt  phlogifton  and  other,  fubfiances,  will  explain 
this  and  many  other  experiments  in  a  very  eafy  man- 
ner. In  the  cafe  of  chalk  and  calx  of  Iilver,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  light  enables  the  calx  to  attract  the  phlo- 
gifton of  the  chalk,  and  thus  become  black.  If  the 
calx  is  not  precipitated  by  chalk,  but  by  an  alkali,  it 
muft  be  in  contact  either  with  air,  water,  or  fome 
other  fluid.  All  thefe  undoubtedly  contain  phlogifton. 
With  regard  to  air,  it  has  not  been  denied  that  it  is  a 
general  receptacle  of  all  the  decayed  and  volatile  parts 
of  vegetables  and  animals  ;  that  it  contains  vaft  quan- 
ais  Kind   of  air    could  by  no  means  be  afcribed  to     lilies  of  inflammable  air,  which  are  conftantly  emitted 

from 


found  it  to  confift  of  a  number  of  very  minute  animals. 
Upon  this  difcovery  he  difpnted  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  vegetation  is  employed  by  nature 
as  a  purifier  of  the  atmofpherical  air.  He  likewife 
oppofed  the  conclufion  drawn  from  Dr  Ingenhoufz's 
experiments,  who  had  obferved  that  frefn  leaves  of 
plants  immerfed  in  water,  and  expofed  to  the  light, 
emitted  a  vaft  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air.  Sir 
Benjamin  juftly  obferved,  that  a  leaf  certainly  cea- 
fed  to  vegetate  after  being  feparated  from  the  plant 
<»n  which  it  grew;    and    therefore   the   emiflion   of 
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Dephlogi-  from  various  parts  of  the  eanh  ;  and,  according  to  the  volatilized  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  fun  (for  heat  Dephlogt 

fticated    Phlogiftians,  that  fluid  called  phlogifticattd  air,  which  is  neceflaiy  for  the  production  as  wellaslight),  affumes    fticated 

A"-- conftitutes  the  other  part  of  the  fluid  we  breathe,  like-  the  properties  of  tiephlogifticated  air.     But  why,  it       Air- 

^  wife  contains  a  quantity  of  the  fame  matter.     We  are  may  be  aficed,  does  water  of  itfelf  emit  dephlogiftica-" 

not  to  be   furpiifed  therefore   that,  in  the  cafe  of  the  ted  air  without  any  fubitance  whatever  immerfed  in  it  ? 

calx  of  filver,  foine   of  thefe  fubftances  fhonld  be  ob-  or,  after  certain  fubftances  have  been  immerfed  in  it, 

liged  to  part  with  a  little  of  their  phlogifton,  fufficient  by  which  this   emiiiion  is  promoted,  why    does   the 

to  blacken  the  metallic  earth,     In  order  to  prove  that  production  of  air  flop  with  regard  to  any    particular 

light  and  phlogifton  are  the  fame,  the  experiment  ought  fubftance,    and   any   determined  quantity  of  water  \ 

to    fuccetd  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  of  which  there  is  no  Thus,  it  may  be  faid,  if  any  quantity  of  water,  fnppofe 

probability;     though    indeed  it  has  never  been   tried  a  pint,  yields  one  inch  of  cubic  air  by  the  immeriion  of 

that  we  know  of.     In    like  manner,  when  fpirit  of  a  certain  fubftance  into  it,  why  does  not  this  fubftance 

nitre  is  rendered  high  coloured  and  fmoking  by  expo-  attract  from  it  all  the  phlogifton  it  is  capable  of  ab- 

furc  to  the  fun  in  a  glafs,  the  phlogifton  may  come  forbing  ?  Inftead  of  this,  the  water  appears,  by  the  co- 

either  from  the  glafs  itfelf,  which  is  now  found  to  con-  lour  it  acquires,  to  be  more  phlogifticated  than  before  ; 

tain  phlogifton,  or  from  the  quantity    of  air  which  is  and  the  fubftance  immerfed,  by  being  put  into  frefh 

jieceffary  to  be  left  in  the  glafs,  in  order   to  make  the  water,  will  immediately  occalion  the  cmiflion  of  new 

experiment  fucceed.  quantities  of  air,  and  thi$  for  feveral  times  running. 

Thus  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  the  blackening  of  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  the  fub- 
the  calx  of  filver,  and  the  rendering  clear  fpirit  of  ftance  immerfed  attracts  the  phlogifton  of  the  water, 
nitre  high-coloured,  to  proceed  only  from  the  fepara-  the  latter  will  part  with  it  only  to  a  certain  degree; 
tion  of  phlogifton  by  means  of  light,  and  its  confe-  and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  two  fubftances  are  uni- 
quent  attraction  by  the  calx  or  acid;  and  in  other  ted  to  the  point  of  faturation  by  chemical  attraction,  the 
cafes,  where  any  fimilar  effect  is  obferved  by  the  ex-  abstraction  of  a  part  of  one  of  them  will  increafe  the 
pofure  of  bodies  to  that  element,  we  are  to  fuppofe  attraction  betwixt  the  remainder  to  a  great  degree, 
that  it  is  occafioned  by  the  detachment  of  phlogifton  Though  the  fubftance  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  there- 
from one  fubftance  and  its  attachment  to  another.  In  fore,  has  originally  a  greater  attraction  for  the  phlogi- 
the  cafe  of  the  emiiiion  of  dephlogifticated  air  by  fton  of  the  water  than  the  dephlogifticated  pan  of 
means  of  light,  therefore,  we  may,  by  reafoning  analo-  the  element  itfelf;  yet  as  the  one  gradually  augments, 
gically,  conclude,  that  it  is  oecalioned  by  the  abforp-  and  the  other  diminimes,  a  balance  foon  takes  place, 
tion  of  phlogifton  by  the  fubftance  which  is  faid  to  With  regard  to  the  green  colour  generally  afiumed  by 
emit  the  air.  the   water  after  fuch  experiments,  it  moft  probably 

Before  this  matter,  however,  can  be  determined  ex-  proceeds  from  an  accumulation  of  fome  terreftrial  par- 
actly,  wc  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  com-  ticks  partly  fupplied  by  the  immerfed  fubftance,  or 
petition  of  dephlogifticated  air  itfelf;  and  indeed,  with-  perhaps  from  a  difpofuion  to  generate  the  green  mat- 
out  this,  it  feemsaimoft  in  vain  to  fpeak  upon  the  fub-  tcr  obfervea  by  Dr  Prieftley.  That  the  fubftance 
ject.  But,  notwithftanding  the  labours  and  ingenuity  immerfed  in  the  water  does  really  part  with  fome  par- 
of  modern  aerologifts,  this  point  has  not  been  in  any  ticks,  is  evident,  becaufe  the  water  fmellsof  it,  as  when 
degree  fettled.  On  examination,  it  is  found  to  conlift  raw  iilk  is  made  ufe  of;  nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  any 
of  an  invisible  fluid  which  does  not  appear  to  gravi-  vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  fuch  as  are  found  to  be 
tate,  and  which  in  all  probability  is  no  other  than  alone  fit  for  thefe  experiments,  can  endure  a  long  ma- 
elementary  fire;  and  of  another  fubftance  equally  in-  ceration  in  water  without  parting  with  a  confukrablc 
viiible,  but  capable  of  attaching  itfelf  to  certain  bo-  quantity  of  their  component  parts.  Indeed,  under  the 
dies,  particularly  iron,  and  adding  to  its  weight  very  articleCuARCOAL,  it  is  fhown  that  this  body,  though 
conflderably.  On  attempting  to  procure  this  fub-  now  allowed  to  be  pure  phlogifton,  or  the  next  thing 
fiance  by  itfelf,  we  find  the  attachment  fo  ftrong,  that  to  it,  has  the  power  ol  feparating  other  phlogiftk 
no  force  of  fire  can  feparate  them.  In  attempting  a  matter,  probably  fuch  as  is  more  impure,  from  different 
decomposition  by  means  of  the  electric  fpark,  all  that  fubftances.  Hence  its  property  of  whitening  tartar, 
has  been  yet  done,  even  with  the  greateft  power  of  purifying  malt  fpirits,  &c.  It  is  not  unreafonable, 
electricity  excited  by  Van  Marum's  new  machine,  is  therefore,  to  fuppofe,  that  a  dead  leaf,  though  a  very 
to  make  it  lofe  fome  part  of  its  bulk,  the  remainder  phlogiftk  fubftance,  may  have  the  power  of  attracting 
appearing  by  the  eudiometer  to  have  undergone  no  more  phlogifton  from  the  water,  and  thus  allowing 
change.     Dr  Prieftley,  in  his  fixth  volume  of  Experi-  part  of  that  element  to  be  changed  into  depblogiftka- 


ments  on  Air,  acquiefces  in  the  opinion  fuggefted  to 
him  by  Mr  Watt,  that  the  air  in  quetlion  is  nothing 
elfe  but  one  of  the  component  parts  of  water  united 
with  the  element  of  heat.  Allowing  this  to  be  juft, 
and  indeed  there  is  no  experiment  hitherto  publifbed 


ted  air  ;  while,  in  lieu  of  the  phlogifton  attracted  frem 
the  water,  it  diffufes  a  certain  portion  of  its  own  fub- 
ftance through  the  fluid,  and  thus  gives  it  the  colour 
in  queftion.  With  regard  to  the  other  difficulty,  viz. 
that  water,  when  expofed  to  the  folar  rays,  will  emit 


by  which  it  can  be  contradicted,  the  natural  method     dephlogifticated  air  without  any  thing  immerfed  in  it, 


of  the  production  of  dephlogifticated  air  from  water  may 
be  eafily  explained.  This  only  requires  us  to  fnppofe, 
that  the  fubftances  immerfed  in  the  water,  are  by  the 
action  of  the  fun's  light  made  to  attract  part  of  the 
phlogifton  of  the  water  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the 


it  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  eafe  with  which  the 
dephlogifticated  part  of  the  water  is  volatilized;  fo 
that  the  attraction  of  the  other  is  not  able  to  detain 
it.  This  we  find  exemplified  in  feveral  chemical  expe- 
riments, as  when  a  volatile  alkali  is  joined  with  any  of 


dephlogifticated  part  of  that  element,  inftantly  being     the  more  fixed  acids ;  for  in  thefe  cafes  the  alkali, 

not- 


Air- 
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Dephlogi-  notwithstanding  the  mutual  attraction  betwixt  it  and 
fticated    the  acid,  will  be  made  to  fly  off  by  a  ftrong  heat. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  dephlogifticated  "air  is  com- 
pofed  of  elementary  tire  and  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  water,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  of  the  immenfe  quantity  ne- 
ceifary  to  Supply  the  animal  creation  with  it.  Under 
the  article  Damps,  it  has  been  ihown  that  a  vait  quan- 
tity   of    fixed    air    is    continually  elaborated    in  the 


] 
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bowels  of  the  earth.  This  is  compofed  entirely  of 
dephlogiiticated  air,  compounded  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  phlogilton.  Part  of  this  fixed  air  mud  be  un- 
doubtedly evaporating  constantly  from  the  fufface,  and 
would  as  certainly  infect  the  lower  parts  of  the  at- 
mofphere, were  there  not  fome  natural  caufes  for  its 
decomposition.  One  of  thefe  undoubtedly  is  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  phlogiitic  part  by  vegetables,  which  un- 
der the  article  Agriculture  is  fliown  to  be  their  pro- 
per food.  But  when  the  phlogiston  is  abforbed,  a 
great  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  is  prepared,  which 
fupplies  the  deficiency  occafioned  by  the  refpiraiion  of 
animals.     It  mud  likewife  be  obferved,  that  after  the 


air,  he  found  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  depends     DcphJogi- 
on  the  air;  that  by  coming  in  contact  with    it,  the      ttieated 
black  venous  blood  became  in  a  very  Short  time  of  a       Air 
beautiful  florid  colour  ;  and    that  even  the  wider  fide  ' 

of  a  clot  of  blood,  by  cxpofure  to  the  air,  will  lofe  itsE 
diSagreeable  dark,  colour,  and  affnme  the  fame  with 
that  of  blood. newly  drawn.  Thefe  effects  are  entirely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  dephlogifticated  part  :  and  his 
theory  of  refpi ration  being  a  phlogistic  proceSs,  fcems 
to  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  difcovery  of  the  coropofi- 
tion  of  fixed  air.  For,  as  fixed  air  is  known  to  be 
compofed  of  phlogilton  and  dephlogifticated  air,  we  can- 
nut  SuppoSe  tiiis  phlogilton   to  be  derived  from  any  o- 


ther  fource  than  the  lungs.     The  doctor  in  this  theory 
likewife  obviates  an  objectic 


likewife  obviates  an  objection  that  might  naturally  oc- 
cur, that  the  air  has  not  immediate  accefs  to  the  blcod 
in  the  langs,  becaufe  of  the  thin  membranes  of  the  vef- 
fels  which'  intervene.  But,  from  his  experiments,  it 
appears  that  this  is  no  obstacle.  The  ierum  of  blood 
he  finds  to  be  capable  of  transmitting  dephlogifticated 
air,  or  at  leaft  of  propagating  this  effect,  through  a 
very  considerable  thlcknefs   of  its  own  Substance,  as 


dephlogifticated  air  has  been  fpoiled  either  by  refpira-     well  as  through  bladders  moiitent d  with  it  ;  a  property 

which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  animal  fluid. 

As  dephlogifticated  air  is  now  known  to  be  the  im- 
mediate tupport  of  animal  life,  it  has  naturally  been  Sup- 
posed that  it  might  anfwer  valuable  purpoi'es  in  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  Sufficient 
before  the  plants  begin  to  exert  their  vegetative  quantity  has  hitherto  prevented  thefe  hopes  from  be 
powers,  and  in  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  irig  realized,  excepting  only  in  cafes  of  drowning 
when  they  decay,  the  vegetable  foil  itfeif  may  per- 
form this  office:  and  indeed  the  circumitance  of  freili 


tibn  or  the  fapport  of  flame,  it  is  not  for  that  rcafon 
entirely  deftroyed,  but  only  converted  into  fixed  air, 
and  confequently  may  again  be  purified  as  before. 

It  may  be  likewife  reaSonably  SuppoSed,  that  in  cafes 
where  vegetation  does  not  take  place,  and  in  Spring 


vegetable  mold  affording  an  agreeable  fmell  when  turn- 


ed 


up, 


as   is  mentioned  under  the  article  Agricul- 


ture, feems  to  be  a  considerable  confirmation  of  this. 

The  property  which  water  has  of  abforbing  fixed 
air,  and  alfo  phlogiston,  may  likewife  induce  us  to 
fuppofe  that  it  acts  as  a  purifier  not  only  of  the  com- 
mon atmofphere,  but  of  that  which  irlues  from  the 
earth  ;  and  hence  fome  waters,  particularly  that  of 
the  ocean,  are  found  to  contain  air  of  a  purer  kind  than 
that  of  the  atmofphere. 

As  light,  however,  is  an  indifpenfable  requifite  in 
all  thefe  cafes,  a  difficulty  ftill  remains  concerning  the 
production  of  dephlogifticated  air  in  winter,  when  the 
li^ht  and  heat  are  fo  much  diminished.  In  this  feafon, 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a  quantity  will  be  produced 
greatly  inferior  to  that  which  the  fummer  affords  :  but 
here  we  may  very  reafonably  have  recourfe  to  the  im- 
menfe magazine  of  the  atmofphere  itfeif;  which,  from 
the  mere  circumitance  of  quantity,  mull  be  much  more 
than  fufiicient  to  anfwer  the  expences  of  one  feafon ;  efpe- 
cially  when  we  consider,  that  in  fummer  a  Superabun- 
dant quantity  is  certainly  produced.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
extreme  cold,  fixed  air  feems  not  only  10  be  lefs  noxi- 
ous than  at  other  times,  but  even  neceliarv  for  the  pre- 
Sec  .FiWfervatioii  of  health*.  We  mult  likewife  consider,  that 
during  the  winter  feafon  there  will  be  a  constant  flux 
of  the  cold  air  of  the  northern  and  Southern  regions 
towards  the  equator  ;  and  this,  however  imperceptible 
to  the  inhabitants,  will  keep  up  a  constant  circulation 
of  atmofnherical  fluid,  fo  that  there  cannot  be  any 
Stagnation  even  in  the  calmeft  weather  and  moft  Se- 
vere and  long  continued  froSts. 


Ai, 


a  .„„.„.„,  . opting  only 
w.bere  it  is  Said  to  produce  very  great  effects.  With 
regard  to  any  method  of  preparing  it,  no  farther  dif- 
covery has  been  made  than  what  is  Suggested  under 
the  article  Aerology. 

DEPILATORY  medicines,  thoSc  applied  in  or- 
der to  take  off' the  hair;  Such  are  lime  and  orpiment 
known  to  be,  but  which  ought  to  be  lifed  with  great 
caution. 

DEPONENT,  in  Latin  grammar,  a  term  applied 
to  verbs  which  have  active  Significations,  but  paffive 
terminations  or  conjugations,  and  want  one  oS  their 
participles  paffive. 

Deponent,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  person  who 
makes  a  depofition.     See  Deposition. 

DEPOPULATION,  the  act  of  diminishing:  the 
number  of  people  in  any  country,  whether  by  war  or 
bad  politics. 

DEPORTATION,  a  fort  of  banishment  ufed  by 
the  Romans,  whereby  fome  island  or  other  place  was 
allotted  to  a  criminal  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  with 
a  prohibition  not  to  Stir  out  of  the  Same  on  pain  of 
death. 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  Something  that  is  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  a  perfon,  to  be  kept  without 
any  reward,  and  to  be  returned  again  on  demand. 

DEPOSITARY,  in  law,  a  perfon  intrulted  as 
keeper  or  guardian  of  a  depofit. 

DEPOSITION,  in  law,  the  testimony  given  in 
court  by  a  witnefs  upon  oath. 

Deposition  is  alSo  uSed  for  the  fequeftering  or 
depriving  a  perfon  of  his  dignity  and  office. 

This  depofition  only  differs  from  abdication,  in  that 
the  latter  is  fuppofed  voluntary,  and  the  act  of  the  dig- 
nitary, or  officer  himfelf ;  and  the  former  of  compul- 


Soon  after'  Dr  Priettley  began  his  experiments  on     fion,  being  the  aft  of  a  Superior  power,  whoSe  autho 

2  rity 
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Depreca-   rity  extends    thereto.     Some  fay  the  depouuon,  and 
tion       foiae  the  abdication,  of  king  James  II. 

'  Deoolition    does  not  differ  from    deprivation  :  we 

Depth.    fay  indiffe rciatly ,  a  depofed,  or  deprived  biihop,  offi- 
cial, &c. 

Depoiition  differs  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  it  abfo- 
lutely  and  for  ever  drips  or  divefts  a  prieft,  &c,  of  all 
dignity,  office,  &c.  whereas  fufpenfion  only  prohibits, 
or  reftrains,  the  exercife  thereof. 

Depofition  only  differs  from  degradation,  in  that 
the  latter  is  more  formal,  and  attended  with  more 
circumitances,  than  the  former;  but  in  effect:  and 
fuBftance  they  are  the  fame  ;  thofe  additional  circum- 
ftances  being  only  matter  of  ihow,  firft  fet  on  foot  out 
of  zeal  and  indignation,  and  kept  up  by  cuitom,  but 
not  warranted  by  the  laws  or  canons.  See  Degra- 
dation. 

DEPR.ECATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
the  orator  invokes  the  aid  and  affiftance  of  fome  one  ; 
or  prays  for  fome  great  evil  or  punifhment  to  be- 
fal  him  who  fpeaks  falfcly,  either  himfelf  or  his  ad- 
verfary. 

DEPRECATORY,  or  Deprecative, in  theology, 
a  term  applied  to  the  manner  of  performing  fome  cere- 
monies in  the  form  of  prayer. 

The  form  of  abfolution  is  deprecative  in  the  Greek 

church,  being  conceived  in  thefe  terms,  May  God ab- 

folve  you  :  whereas  it  is  in  the  declarative  form  in  the 

Latin  church,  and  fome   of  the  reformed  churches, 

/  abfoive  yon. 

DEPRESSION  of  the  Pole.  When  a  perfon  fails 
or  travels  towards  the  equator,  he  is  faid  to  deprefs  the 
pole  ;  becaufe  as  many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer 
the  equator,  fo  many  degrees  will  the  pole  be  nearer 
the  horizon.  This  phenomenon  arifes  from  thefphe- 
rical  figure  of  the  earth. 

DEPRESSOR,  or  Deprimens,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
applied  to  feveralmufcles,  becaufe  they  deprefs  the  parts 
they  are  faftened  to. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  common  law,  the  acr,  of 
bereaving,  diverting,  or  taking  away  a  fjfiritual  pro- 
motion  or  dignity  :  as  when  a  biihop,  vicar,  prebend, 
or  the  like,  is  depofed  or  deprived  of  his  preferment, 
for  fome  matter,  or  fault,  in  fact,  or  in  law.  See  De- 
position. 

Deprivation  is  of  two  kinds  ;  a  beneficio,  et  ab 
sfficio. 

Deprivation  a  bencficio  is,  when  for  fome  great 
crime  a  minifter  is  wholly  and  for  ever  deprived  of  his 
living  or  preferment :  which  differs  from  fufpenfion, 
in  that  the  latter  is  only  temporary. 

Deprivation  ab  officio,  is  when  a  minifter  is  for 
ever  deprived  of  his  order  :  which  is  the  fame,  in  reali- 
ty, with  what  we  otherwife  call  depofition  and  degrada- 
tion ;  and  is  ufually  for  fome  heinous  crime  deferving 
death,  and  is  performed  by  the  biihop  in  a  folemu 
manner.     See  Degradation. 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  three  miles  eaft  of  London, 
on  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Thames;  chiefly  conli- 
derable  for  its  fine  docks  for  building  mips,  and  the 
king's  yard.     E.  Long.  0.  4.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

DEPTH,  the  meafure  of  any  thing  from  the  fnrface 
downwards. 

Measuring  of  Depths  by  the  Barometer,  depends  on 
the  fame  principles  on  which  heights  are  meafured  by 
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the  fame  inftrument.     The  menfuration  of  depths  being  Bepuratlo* 
chiefly  applied  to  mines,  is  flill  more  precarious  than         || 
the  menfuration  of  heights,  on  account  of  the  various     D«by. 
kinds  of  vapours  with  which  thefe  fubterranean  regions 
are  filled.     But  for  a  particular  account  of  thefe  dif- 
ficulties, with  the  beft  methods  of  obviating  them,  fee 
the  articles  Barometer  and  Mines. 

Depth  of  a  Squadron,  or  Battalion,  is  the  number 

of  men  in  a  file  ;  which  in  a  fquadron  is  three,  and  in 

a  battalion  generally  fix.     See  Squadron,  File,  &c. 

We  fay,  the  battalion  was  drawn  up  fix  deep  ;  the 

enemies  horfe  were  drawn  up  five  deep, 

DEPURATION  is  the  freeing  of  any  fluid  from 
its  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculence.  It  is  of  three 
kinds.  1.  Decantation  ;  which  is  performed  by  letting 
the  liquid  to  be  depurated  Hand  for  fome  time  in  a 
pretty  deep  velfel,  till  the  grofs  fediment  has  fallen  to 
the  bottom  ;  after  which  the  clear  fluid  is  poured  off. 
2.  Defpumation  ;  which  is  performed  by  means  of  the 
whites  of  eggs,  or  other  vifcid  matter,  and  is  alfo  call- 
ed clarification.  3.  Filtration.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  69. 

DEPURATOPxT  fever,  a  name  given  by  Syden- 
ham to  a  fever  which  prevailed  much  in  the  years  166 1, 
1662,  1663,  and  1664.  He  called  it  depuratory,  be- 
caufe he  fuppofed  that  nature  regulated  all  the  fymp- 
toms  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fit  the  febrile  matter,  pre- 
pared by  proper  concoction,  for  expulfion  in  a  certain 
time,  either  by  a  copious  fwcat  or  a  freer  perfpira- 
tion. 

DEPUTATION,  a  miffion  of  felecr.  perfons  out  of 
a  company  or  body,  to  a  prince  or  aifembly,  to  treat 
of  matters  in  their  name. 

DEPUTY,  a  perfon  fent  upon  fome  bufinefs  by 
fome  community. 

Deputy  is  alfo  one  that  exercifes  an  office  in  ano- 
ther's right;  and  the  forfeiture  or  mifdemeanour  of 
fuch  deputy  mail  caufe  the  perfon  whom  he  reprefents 
to  lofe  his  office. 

DEPUTATUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  perfons  employed  in  making  of  armour  ;  and 
likewife  to  brifk  active  people,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded  in  engagements,  and  carry 
them  off  the  field. 

DER,  a  fyllable  frequently  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
places  in  England.  It  is  faid  to  fignify  that  fuch  were 
formerly  places  where  wild  beafts  herded  together,  fo 
called  from  the  Saxon  deep,  fera,  unlefs  the  lituation 
was  near  fome  river. 

DERBEND,  a  ftrong  town  of  Alia,  in  Perfia,  faid 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
walls  are  built  with  ftones  as  hard  as  marble  ;  and  near 
it  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  which  reached  from  the 
Cafpian  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  feated  near  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucafus.  E.  Long. 
50.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  8. 

DERBY,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  England.  It  is  thought  to  have  received  its  name 
from  being  formerly  a  park  or  fhelter  for  deer ;  and 
what  makes  this  fuppofition  more  probable  is,  that  the 
arms  of  the  town  confifl  of  a  buck  couchant  in  a  park. 
It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  a  royal  borough  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confelfor.  At  prefent  it  is  a  neat 
town,  very  populous,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. In  digging  for  foundations  of  houfes,  hu- 
man. 
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found.  The  trade  confifts  in  wool,  corn,  malt,  aud 
ale,  of  which  confiderable  quantities  arc  fent  to  Lou- 
don. Here  alfo  is  that  curious  machine  for  throwing 
liik,  the  model  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  brought,  from  Italy.  Before 
that  time,  the  Englilh  merchants  ufed  to  purchafe 
thrown  iilks  of  the  Italians  for  ready  money.  But  by 
the  help  of  this  wonderful  machine,  one  hand-mill  will 
twift  as  much  iilk  as  50  people  could  do  without  it.  It 
works  73,726  yards  of  Iilk  every  time  the  water-wheel 
goes  round,  which  is  thrice  in  a  minute.  The  houfe 
in  which  it  is  contained  is  five  or  fix  (lories  high,  and 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  When  Sir  Thomas's 
patent  expired  in  1 732,  the  parliament  were  fo  fenfible 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  machine,  that  they 
granted  him  a  further  recompence  of  14,000  1.  for  the 
hazard  and  expence  he  had  incurred  in  introducing  and 
erecting  it,  upon  condition  he  ihould  allow  an  exact 
model  of  it  to  be  taken.  This  model  is  depolited  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  prevent  fo  curious 
and  important  an  art  from  being  loft.  The  town  of 
Derby  is  watered  by  a  river  and  a  brook  ;  the  latter 
of  which  has  nine  bridges  over  it,  the  former  only 
one.  Derby  gives  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
Stanley,  being  the  fecond  earldom  in  England. 
W.  Long.  i.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  57. 

DERBY-sh  Ire,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Nottingham-ihire,  and  a  part  of  Leicefter- 
fhire,  which  la  ft  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  fouth.  On  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  Stafford-fhire,  and  part  of  Che- 
fliire  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Yorkfhirc.  It  is  near  40 
miles  in  length  from  fouth  to  north  ;  about  30  in 
breadth  on  the  north  fide,  but  on  the  fouth  no  more 
than  fix. — The  air  ispleafant  and  healthful,  efpecially 
on  the  eaft  fide;  but  on  the  weft,  about  the  peak,  it 
is  fharper  and  more  fubject  to  wind  and  rain.  The 
foil  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  it  is  very  fruitful  in  all 
kinds  of  grain;  but  in  the  weft,  beyond  the  Derwent, 
it  is  barren  and  mountainous,  producing  nothing  but  a 
liulc  oats.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  grafs  in  the 
valleys,  which  affords  pafture  to  a  great  number  of 
lheep.  This  part  of  the  country  is  called  the  Peak, 
from  a  Saxon  word  iignifying  an  eminence.  Its 
mountains  are  very  bleak,  high,  and  barren  ;  but  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  the  inhabitants.  They  yield 
great  quantities  of  the  beft  lead,  antimony,  iron, 
fey the-ftones,  grind-frones,  marble,  alabafter,  acoarfe 
fort  ef  cryftal,  azure,  fpar,  and  pit-coal.  In  thefe 
mountains  are  two  remarkable  caverns,  named  Pool's 
Hole,  zn&'Eiden-Hole ;  for  a  defer  iption of  which,  fee 
thefe  articles. 

DEREHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  fitu- 
ared  in  E.  Long.  1.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  40.  It  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  market  is  noted  for  w  oil  en  yarn. 

DERELICTS,  (from  de,  and  relinquo,  "  I  leave"), 
in  the  civil  law,  are  fuch  goods  as  are  wilfully  thrown 
away,  or  relinquhhed  by  the  owner. 

Derelict  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  lands  as  the  fca 
receding  from  leaves  dry,  aud  fit  for  cultivation.  If 
they  are  left  by  a  gradual  rece.fs  of  the  (ea,  they  are 
adjudged  ta  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
land-;  but  when  an  ifland  is  formed  in  the  fea,  or  a 
Vol.  V. 


large  quantity  cf  new  land  appears,  fuch  derelict  lauds    DcrhaiH, 
belong  to  the  king.  Dermeftes. 

DERHAM    (Doctor  William),  a  very  celebrated  ' u ' 

Engliih  philofopher  and  divine,  born  in  1657.  \n 
16S2,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  ofWargrave 
in  Berkfhire  ;  and,  in  i63q,  to  the  valuable  rectory  of 
Upmkifter  in  Effex  ;  which  latter  lying  at  a  conveni- 
ent diftance  from  London,  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  converfing  and  correfponding  with  the  grearelt 
virtuofos  of  the  nation.  Applying  himfelf  there  with 
great  eagernefs  to  natural  and  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  he  foon  became  a  diftinguilhed  member  of  the 
Royal  fociety,  whofe  Philofophical  Tranfactions  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  curious  and  valuable  pieces,  the 
fruits  of  his  laudable  induftry.  In  his  younger  years 
he  publiihed  his  Artificial  Clockmaker,  which  ha3  been 
often  printed:  and  in  1711,  1712,  and  1714,  he 
preached  thofe  fermons  at  Boyle's  lecture  which  he 
afterward  digefted  under  the  well-known  titles  of  Phy- 
Jico-Theology  and  Aflro-Thelogy,  and  enriched  with 
valuable  notes  and  copper-plates.  The  laft  thing  he 
publifhed  of  his  own  compofition  was  Chrijlo-Theology, 
a  demonftrationof  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chriltian 
religion,  being  the  fubftance  of  a  fermon  preached  at 
Bath  in  1729.  This  great  good  man,  after  fpending 
his  life  in  the  moft  agreeable  as  well  as  impro- 
ving ftudy  of  nature,  died  at  Upminfterin  1735;  and, 
befide  many  other  works,  left  a  valuable  collection  of 
curiofities,  particularly  fpecimens  of  birds  and  infects 
of  the  ifland. — It  may  be  neceffary  juft  to  obferve, 
that  Dr  Derham  was  very  well  {killed  in  medical 
as  well  as  in  phyfical  knowledge;  and  was  conftantlv 
a  phyfician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  to  the  fouls  of  his 
parifhioners. 

DERIVATION,  in  medicine,  is  when  a  humour 
which  cannot  conveniently  be  evacuated  at  the  part  af- 
fected, is  attracted  from  thence,  and  difcharged  elfe- 
where  ;  thus,  a  blifter  is  applied  to  the  neck  to  draw 
away  the  humour  from  the  eyes. 

Derivation,  in  grammar,  the  affinity  one  word  has 
with  another,  by  having  been  originally  formed  from 
it.     See  Derivative. 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  which  takes 

its  origin    from  another  word,  called  \tsprimhive 

Such  is  the  word  derivative  itfelf,  which  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  primitive  rivus,  a  rivulet  or  chan- 
nel, out  of  which  leffer  ftrearhs  are  drawn  ;  and  thus 
manhood,  deity,  lawyer,  £:c.  are  derived 'from  man,  deus, 
law,   &c. 

DERMESTES.  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antenna;  are 
clavated,  with  threeof  the  joints  thicker  than  the  reft; 
the  breaft  is  convex;   and  the  head  is  inflected  below 
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e  ipecies  are  pretty  numerous. 


1.  The  lardarius  is  of  an  oblong;  form  and  of  a  dim 
black  colour,  eafily  JiftingniiLable  by  a  light  brown 
ftripe  that  occupies  tranfverfely  almoft  the  anterior  half 
of  the  elytra  That  colour  depends  on  fmall  grey  hairs 
Gtuated  or:  that  part.  The  (tripe  is  irregular  at  its 
ed^cs,  and  interfected  through  the  middle  by  a  fmall 
tranfverfal  fireak  of  black  fpo'.s,  three  in  number  on 
each  of  the  elytra,   the  ink;  or  vhich  is  fonie- 

what  lower  than  the  reft,  which  gives  the  black  ftrcak 
a  fcrpenrine  form.     Its  larva  that  is  oblong,  fomewhat 
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Dertofa. 


Dcrme'ftes  hairy,  and  divided  into  fegments  alternately  dark  and 
light  coloured,  gnaws  and  dcftroys  preparations  of  a- 
nimals  preferved  in  collections,  and  even  feeds  upon 
the  infects  ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  old  bacon.  2.  The 
domefticus  varies  greatly  in  iize  and  colour,  fome  be- 
ing found  of  a  dark  brown,  others  of  a  much  lighter 
hue.  The  form  of  it  is  oblong,  almoft  cylindrical.  The 
elytra  are  llriated,  the  thorax  is  thick  and  rather  gib- 
bous. This  little  animal,  when  touched,  draws  in  its 
head  under  its  thorax  and  its  feet  beneath  its  abdo- 
men, remaining  fo  motionlefs  that  one  would  think  it 
dead.  This  is  the  fame  infect  which  makes  in  wooden 
furniture  thofe  little  round  holes  that  reduce  it  to  pow- 
der. 3,  The  violaceus  is  a  beautiful  little  infect:  its 
elytra  are  of  a  deep  violet  blue.  The  thorax  is  cover- 
ed withgreenifh  hairs,  the  legs  are  black.  The  whole 
animal  being  of  a  glittering  brilliancy  renders  it  a  plea- 
ling  object.  The  larva,  as  well  as  the  perfect  infect, 
inhabits  the  bodies  of  dead  animals.  4.  The  fumatus 
is  of  a  light  brown,  except  the  eyes,  which  are  black. 
It  is  however  fbmetimes  more  or  lefs  deep.  The  tho- 
rax is  margined,  and  the  infect  has  the  whole  carriage 
of  a  fcarakeus  ;  but  its  antennas  have  the  character  of 
thofe  of  the  dermeftse.  This  little  creature  is  found 
in  dung.  It  alfo  frequently  finds  its  way  into  houfes. 
5.  The  ferrugineus  is  the  largeft  genus;  its  co- 
lour is  a  rufty  iron,  having  many  oblong,  velvety, 
black  fpots  upon  the  elytra,  which  gives  the  infect  a 
gloomy,  yet  elegant  appearance.  The  antennae  differ 
from  the  preceding  fpecies  ;  the  three  laft  articulations 
being  conliderably  longer,  thicker,  and  not  perfolia- 
ted. 

There  are  25  other  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  their 
colour. — Many  varieties  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  the 
larvae,  are  to  be  met  with  in  dried  fkins,  bark  of  trees, 
wood,  feeds,  flowers,  the  carcafts  of  dead  animals,  &c. 
— The  lardarius,  fo  deltructive  to  birds,  infects,  and 
other  fubjects  of  natural  hiftory  preferved  in  cabinets, 
is  to  be  killed  by  arfenic. 

DERNIER  ressort.     SeeRESsoRT 

DEROGATION,  an  act  contrary  to  a  preceding 
one,  and  which  annuls,  deftroys,  and  revokes  it,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

DEROGATORY,  a  claufe  importing  derogation. 
A  derogatory  claufe  in  a  teftament,  is  a  certain  fen- 
tence,  cipher,  or  fecret  character,  which  the  teftator 
infer ts  in  his  will,  and  of  which  he  referves  the  know- 
ledge to  himfelf  alone,  adding  a  condition,  that  no  will 
he  may  make  hereafter  is  to  be  reckoned  valid,  if  this 
derogatory  claufe  is  not  inferted  exprefsly  and  word 
for  word.  It  is  a  precaution  invented  by  lawyers  a- 
gainfl  latter-wills  exorted  by  violence,  or  obtained  by 
fuggeftion. 

DERP,  a  town  of  Livonia,  and  capital  of  a  palati- 
nate of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  an  uni- 
verfity.  It  is  fubjedt  to  the  Ruffians,  and  lies  near  the 
river  Ambeck.     E.  Long.  31.  55..N.  Lat.  30.  40. 

DERTONA,  Derton  or  Derthon  (anc.geog.), 
a  colony  of  the  Cifpadana ;  called  Julia  Augufla,  on  in- 
scriptions and  coins;  midway  between  Genoa  and  Pla- 
centia,  and  Unrated  to  the  eaft  of  the  Tanarus  in  Li- 
guria.  Now  Tortona,  a  city  of  Milan.  E.  Long.  9. 12. 
N.  Lat.  4;. 

DERTOSA,  (anc.  geog.)  ;  the  capital  of  the  Iler- 
eaones,  in  Tarraconenfis,  or  the  Hither  Spain :  a  ma- 
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nicipum  and  colony ;  furnamed  Julia  Ilergavonia  (Coin .)  flervemie, 
Dertofani,  the  people.     Now  Tortofa,  in  Catalonia,     Der™* 
on  the  Ebro.  E.  Long.  15.  N.  Lat.  40.  45.  >— v— •* 

DERVENTIO,  (anc.  geog.) ;  a  river  of  the  Bri- 
gantes  in  Britain.  Now  the  Darwent,  in  the  eaft  of 
Yorkihire,  falling  into  the  Oufe.  Alfo  a  town  of  the 
Brigantes  on  the  fame  river.  Now  called  Auldby,  fe- 
ven  miles  from  York,  to  the  north-eaft  (Camden). 

DERVIS,  or  Dervich,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of 
monks  among  the  Turks,  who  lead  a  very  aufterelife, 
and  profefs extreme  poverty;  though  they  are  allowed 
to  marry.  The  word  is  originally  Perlian,  af-p"!  fig- 
nifying  a  "  beggar,"  or  perion  who  has  nothing :  and 
becaufe  the  religious,  and  particularly  the  followers  of 
Mevelava,  profefs  not  to  poffefs  any  thing,  they  call 
both  the  religious  in  general,  and  the  Mevelavites  in 
particular,  De?vifes  or  Dervickes. 

The  dervifes,  called  alfo  Mevelavites,  are  a  Maho- 
metan order  of  religious ;  the  chief  or  founder  where- 
of was  one  Mevelava.  They  are  now  very  numerous. 
Their  chief  monaftery  is  that  near  Cogna  in  Natolia. 
where  the  general  makes  his  refidence,  and  where  all 
the  affemblies  of  the  order  are  held  ;  the  other  houfes 
being  all  dependent  on  this,  by  a  privilege  granted  to 
this  monaftery  under  Ottoman  I. 

The  dervifes  affect  a  great  deal  of  modefly,  patience, 
humility,  and  charity.  They  always  go  bare-legged 
and  open-breafted,  and  frequently  burn  themfelves  with 
hot  irons,  to  inure  themfelves  to  patience.  They  al- 
ways faft  on  Wednefdays,  eating  nothing  on  thofe 
days  till  after  fun-fet.  Tnefdays  and  Fridays  they 
hold  meetings,  at  wdiich  the  fuperior  of  the  houfe  pre- 
fides.  One  of  them  plays  all  the  while  on  a  flute,  and 
the  reft  dance,  turning  their  bodies  round  and  round 
with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs  imaginable.  Long  cuflom 
to  this  exercife  from  their  youth  has  brought  them  to 
fuch  a  habitude,  that  it  does  not  difcompofe  them  at 
all.  This  practice  they  obferve  with  great  ftrictnefs, 
in  memory  of  Mevelava  their  patriarch's  turning  mi- 
raculoudy  round,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
days,  without  any  food  or  refrefhment ;  his  companion 
Hamfa  playing  all  the  while  on  the  flute  :  after  which 
he  fell  into  an  ecftafy,  and  therein  received  wonderful 
revelations  for  the  eftablilhment  of  his  order.  They 
believe  the  flute  an  inftrument  confecrated  by  Jacob 
and  the  fhepherds  of  the  Old  Teftament,  becaufe  they 
fang  the  praifes  of  God  upon  them.  They  profefs  pro- 
verty,  chaflity,  and  obedience,  and  really  obferve  them 
while  they  remain  dervifes ;  but  if  they  choofe  to  go  out 
and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed. 

The  generality  of  dervifes  are  mountebanks  :  fome 
apply  themfelves  to  legerdemain,  poftures,  &c.  to  a- 
mufe  the  people  ;  others  give  in  to  forcery  and  magic : 
but  all  of  them,  contrary  to  Mahomet's  precept,  are 
faid  to  drink  wine,  brandy,  and  other  flrong  liquors, 
to  give  them  the  degree  of  gaiety  their  order  requires. 

Befide  their  great  faint  Mevelava,  there  are  particu- 
lar faints  honoured  in  fome  particular  monafteries:  as 
Kiderele,  greatly  revered  in  the  monafteries  of  Egypt, 
and  held  by  fome  to  be  St  George;  and  by  others, 
with  more  probability,  the  prophet  Elias. 

The  dervifes  are  great  travellers  ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  preaching,  and  propagating  their  faith,  ar« 
continually  paffingfrom  one  place  to  another  :  on  which 
account  they  have  been  frequently  ofed  as  fpies. 
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There  arc  alfo  dervifes  in  Perlia,  called  in  that  coun- 
try Abdals,  q.  d.  fervants  of  Cod.  They  lead  a  very 
penurious,  auflere  life,  and  preach  the  Alcoran  in  the 
fireets,  coffee-houfes,  and  wherever  they  can  meet  with 
auditors.  The  Periian  dervifes  retail  little  but  fables 
to  the  people,  and  are  in  the  utmoit  contempt  among 
the  men  of  fenfe  and  letters. 

There  are  in  Egypt  two  or  three  kinds  :  thofe  that 
are  in  convents,  are  in  a  manner  of  the  religious  or- 
der, and  live  retired  ;  though  there  are  of  thefe  fome 
who  travel,  and  return  again  to  their  convents.  Some 
take  this  character,  and  yet  live  with  their  families, 
and  exercife  their  trades  :  of  this  kind  are  the  dancing 
dervifes  at  Damafcus,  who  go  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
a  little  uninhabited  convent,  and  perform  their  extra- 
ordinary exercifes  ;  thefe  alfo  feem  to  be  a  good  peo- 
ple :  but  there  is  a  third  fort  of  them  who  travel  about 
the  country,  and  beg,  or  rather  oblige  people  to  give, 
for  whenever  they  found  their  horn  fomething  muff  be 
given  them.  The  people  of  thefe  orders,  in  Egypt, 
wear  an  octagonal  badge,  of  a  greeniih  white  alabafter, 
at  their  girdles,  and  a  high  ftirfcap  without  any  thing 
round  it. 

DESAGULIERS  (John  Theophilus),  who  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  reading  public  lectures  in  expe- 
rimental philofophy  in  London,  and  who  made  feve- 
ral  improvements  in  mechanics ;  was  the  fon  of  the 
reverend  John  Defaguliers,  a  French  proteftant  refu- 
gee, and  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1683.  His  father 
brought  him  to  England  an  infant  ;  and  at  a  proper 
age  placed  him  at  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford  ; 
where  he  lucceeded  Dr  Keil  in  reading  lectures  on 
experimental  philofophy  at  Hart  Hall.  The  magni- 
ficent duke  of  Chandos  made  Dr  Defaguliers,  his 
chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  Edgware, 
near  his  feat  at  Cannons  :  and  he  was  afterwards  chap- 
lain to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  He  read  lectures 
with  great  fuccefs  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1749. 
He  communicated  many  curious  papers  printed  in  the 
Phifophical  Tranfactions  ;  publifhed  a  valuable  Courfe 
of Experimental  Philofophy ,  in  2  vols  4W ;  and  gave  an 
edition  oi  Gregory'' s  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and 'Dioptrics , 
with  an  appendix  on  reflecting  telefcopes,  8vo.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  feveral  fo- 
reign academies. 

DESART,  a  large  extent  of  country  entirely  bar- 
ren, and  producing  nothing.  In  this  fenfe  fome  are 
fandy  defarts  ;  as  thofe  of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia,  and 
feveral  others  in  Aha  ;  in  Africa,  thofe  of  Libya  and 
Zara  :  others  are  ftony,  as  the  defart  of  Pharan  in  A- 
rabia  Petrea. 

The  Desart,  abfolutely  fo  called,  is  that  part  of 
Arabia  fouth  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  children 
of  Ifrael  wandered  forty  years. 

DESCANT,  in  mufic,  the  art  of  compofing  in  fe- 
veral parts.     See  Composition. 

Defcant  is  three-fold,  viz.  plain,  figurative,  and 
double. 

Plain  Descant  is  the  ground-work  and  foundation 
of  all  mufical  compofitions,  confifting  altogether  in  the 
orderly  placing  of  many  concords,  anfweringto  fimple 
counterpoint.     See  Counterpoint. 

Figurative  or  Florid  Descant,  is  that  part  of  an  air 
of  muiic  wherein  fome  difcords  are  concerned,  as  well, 
though  not  fo  much,  as  concords.     This  may  be  term- 
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ed  the  ornamental  and  rhetorical  part  of  mufic,  in  re- 
gard that  there  are  introduced  all  the  varieties  of 
points,  fyncopes,  diverfities  of  mea  hires,  and  whatever 
is  capable  of  adorning  the  compoiition. 

Descant  Double,  is  when  the  parts  are  ft>  contrived, 
that  the  treble,  or  any  high  part,  may  be  made  the 
bafs  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,   the  bafs  the  treble. 

DESCARTES.     See  Caries. 

DESCENDANT.  The  iffue  of  a  common  parent, 
in  infinitum,  are  called  his  defendants.  See  the  article 
Decent. 

DESCENSION,  in  aftronomy,  is  either  right  or 
oblique. 

Right  Descension,  is  an  arch  of  the  equinoctial,  in- 
tercepted between  the  next  equinoctial  point  and  the 
interlection  of  the  meridian,  pafling  through  the  centre 
of  the  object,  at  its  fetting,  in  a  right  fphere. 

Oblique  Descension^u  arch  of  the  equinoctial,  inter- 
cepted between  the  next  equinoctial  point  and  the  ho- 
rizon, paffing  through  the  centre  of  the  object,  at  its 
fetting  in  an  oblique  fphere. 

DESCENT,  in  general,  is  the  tendency  of  a  body 
from  ahigher  to  a  lower  place  ;  thus  all  bodies,  unlei's 
otherwife  determined  by  a  force  fuperior  to  their  gra- 
vity, defcend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  See 
Gravity  and  Mechanics. 

Descent,  or  Hereditary  Sticcejfion,  in  law,  is  the 
title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  anceftor,  ac- 
quires his  eftate  by  right  of  reprefentation,  as  his  heir 
at  law.  An  heir,  therefore,  is  he  upon  whom  the  law 
cafts  the  eftate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  anceftor ; 
and  an  eftate  fo  defcending  to  the  heir  is  in  law  called 
the  inheritance. 

Defcent  is  either  lineal  or  collateral.  The  former  is 
that  conveyed  down  in  a  right  line  from  the  grandfather 
to  the  father,  and  from  the  father  to  the  fon,  and  from 
the  fon  to  the  grandfon.  The  latter  is  that  fpringing 
out  of  the  fide  of  the  line  or  blood  ;  as  from  a  man  to 
his  brother,  nephew,  or  the  like. 

The  doctrine  of  defcents,  or  law  of  inheritances  i* 
fee-fimple,  is  a  point  of  the  higheft  importance  :  (See 
the  article  Fee).  All  the  rules  relating  to  purchafes, 
whereby  the  legal  courle  of  defcents  is  broken  and  al- 
tered, perpetually  refer  to  this  fettled  law  of  inheritance 
as  a  datmnox  firft  principle  univerfally  known,  and  upon 
which  their  fubfequent  limitations  are  to  work.  Thus 
a  gift  in  tail,  or  to  a  man  andthe  heirs  of  his  body,  it 
a  limitation  that  cannot  be  perfectly  underftood  with- 
out a  previous. knowledge  of  the  law  of  defcents  in  fee- 
iimple.  One  may  well  perceive,  that  this  is  an  eftate 
confined  in  its  defcent  to  fuch  heirs  only  of  the  donee 
as  have  fprung  or  fliall  fpring  from  his  body  :  but  who 
thofe  heirs  are,  whether  all  his  children  both  male  and 
female,  or  the  male  only,  and  (among  themales)  whe- 
ther the  eldeft,  youngeft,  or  other  fon  alone,  or  all  the 
fons  together,  fliall  be  his  heir  ;  this  is  a  point  that  we 
muft  refult  back  to  the  ftandinglaw  of  defcents  in  fee- 
fimple  to  be  informed  of. 

And  as  this  depends  not  a  little  on  the  nature  of 
kindred,  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  confanguinity,  it. 
will  be  neceffary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Con? 
sanguinity,  where  the  true  notion  of  this  kindred  or 
alliance  in  blood  is  particularly  ftated. 

We  fhall  here  exhibit  a  feries  of  rules  or  canons  of 
inheritance,  with  illuftrations,  according  to  which,  by 
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Blackfl. 

Comment- 


the  law  of   England,  eftates  are  traii-fmitsed  from  the 
anceftor  to  the  heir. 

1.  "  Inheritances  ihail  lineally  defcend  to  the  iffue 
of  the  perfon  lait  actually  feiied  in  infinitum,  but  fnall 
never  lineally  afcencl.'' 

To  understand  both  this  and  the  fubfequent  rules,  it 
mail  he  obferved,  that  by  law  no  inheritance  can  veil, 
nor  can  any  peri'on  be  the  actual  complete  heir  of  ano- 
ther, till  the  ancestor  is  previoully  dead,  biemb  ejt  ha- 
res vivinfts.  Before  that  time,  the  peri'on  who  is  next 
in  the  lice  of  fucceilion  is  called  an  heir  apparent  or  heir 
prefumptive,  -Heirs  apparent  are  fuch  whole  right  of 
inheritance  is  indefeahble,  provided  they  outlive  the 
anceftor  ;  as  the  eldeit  ion  or  his  ill'ue,  who  mult,  by 
the  couri'e  of  the  common  law,  be  heirs  to  the  father 
whenever  he  happens  todie.  Heirs  prefumptive  are 
fuch,  who,  if  the  anceftor  ihould  die  immediately,  would 
in  theprefent  circumftances  of  things  be  his  heirs  ;  but 
whofe  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the  con- 
tingency of  fome  nearer  heir  being  born  :  as  a  brother 
or  nephew,  whofe  prefumptive  fucceilion  may  be  de- 
ltroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child  :  or  a  daughter,  whofe 
prefent  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth  of  a 
ion.  Nay,  even  if  the  eftate  hath  defcended,  by  the 
death  of  the  owner,  to  fuch  a  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
daughter  :  in  the  former  cafes,  the  eftate  ihail  bede- 
velted  and  taken  away  by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumous 
child  ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  ihail  alio  be  totally  diverted 
by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumous  fori. 

We  malt  alfo  remember,  that  no  perfon  can  be  pro- 
perly fuch  an  anceftor  as  that  an  inheritance  in  lands 
or  tenements  can  be  derived  from  him,   unlefs  he  hath 
had  actual    feifin  ot  fuch  lands,  either  by   his  own 
entry,  or  by  the  polfellion  of  his  own  or  his  anceftor's 
leffee  for  years,  or  by  receiving  rent  from  a  leffee  of 
the  freehold  :  or  unlefs   he  hath  what  is  equivalent  to 
eoipurai  feifin  in  hereditaments  that  are  incorporeal  ; 
fuch  as  the  receipt  of  rent,  a  prefentation  to  the  church 
in  cafe  of  an  advowfon,  and  the  like.     But  he  {halt  not 
be  accounted  an  anceftor  who  hath   had  only  a  bare 
right  or  title  to  enter  or  be   otherwife  feifed.     And 
therefore  all  the  cafes  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
prefent  article,  are  upon  the  fuppolition  that  the  de- 
cealed  (whofe  inheritance  is  now  claimed)  was  the  laft 
perfon  actually  feifed  thereof.     For  the  law  requires 
this  notoriety  of  poilefiion,  as  evidence  that  the  ance- 
ftor had  that  property  in  himfelf,  which  is  now  to  be 
traufmitted  to  his  heir.  Which  notoriety  hath  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  feodal  inveftiture,  where- 
by, "Virile  feuds  were  precarious,  the  vallalon  the  de- 
fcent  of  lands  was  formerly  admitted  in  the  lord's  court 
(as  is  ftill  the  practice  in  Scotland)  ;    and  therefore  re- 
ceived his  feifin,  in  the  nature  of  a  renewal  of  his  an- 
ceftor's grant,  in  the  prefence  of  the  feodal  peers  :  till 
at  length,  when  the  right  of  fucceilion  became  indefea- 
hble, an  entry  on  any  part  of  the  lands  within  the 
county   (which  if  difputed  was  afterwards  to  be  tried 
by  thofe  peers),  or    other  notorious  poffefhon,  was  ad- 
mitted as  equivalent  to  the  formal  grant  of  feifin,  and 
made  the  tenant  capable  of  tranfmitting  his  eftate  by 
defcent.     The  feilin  therefore  of  any  perfon,  thus  un- 
derftood,  makes  him  the  root  or  flock  from  which  all 
future  inheritance  by  right  of  blood  muft  be  derived  ; 
which  is  very  briefly  expreiled  in.  this  maxim,  feijlna fa- 
eit  jtipitew. 


When  therefore  a  perfon  dies  fo  feifed,  the  inheri-  Dtfcot. 
tance  firft  goes  to  his  iffue^:  as  if  there-be  Geoffrey, 
John,  and  Matthew,  grandfather,  father  and  ion  ;  and 
John  purchafes  land,  and  dies  :  his  fen  Matthew  fhall 
fucceed  him  as  heir,  and  not  the  grandfather  Geoffrey; 
to  whom  the  land  ihail  never  afceiid,  but  ihail  rather 
efeheat  to  the  lord. 

2.  "  The  male  iii'ue  fhall  be  admitted  before  the  fe- 
male."— Thus  fons  {hall  be  admitted  before  daugh- 
ters ;  or,  as  our  male  lawgivers  have  fomewhat  un- 
co 111  piai  fan  tly  expreiled  it,  the  worthielt  of  blood  ihail 
be  preferred.  As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  fons,  Mat- 
thew and  Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Charlotte,  and  dies  ;  firft  Matthew,  and  (in  cafe  of 
his  death  without  iffue)  then  Gilbert,  ihail  be  admitted 
to  the  fucceffion  in  preference  to  both  the  daughters. 

3.  "  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de- 
gree, the  eldeft  only  ihail  inherit ;  but  the  females  all 
together. "-^-As  if  a  man  hath  two  fons,  Matthew  and 
Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte, 
and  dies;  Matthew  his  eldeft  Ion  alone  ihail  fucceed 
to  his  eftate,  in  exclufion  of  Gilbert  the  fecond  fon  and 
both  the  daughters  ;  but  if  both  the  fons  die  with- 
out iffue  before  the  father,  the  daughters  Margaret 
and  Charlotte  ihail  both  inherit  the  eftate  as  copar- 
ceners. 

4.  "  The  lineal  defendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any 
perfon  deceafed,  ihail  reprcfent  their  anceftor  ;  that 
is,  fhall  ftand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  himfelf 
would  have  done  had  he  been  living." — Thus  the 
child,  grandchild,  or  great-grandchild  (either  male  or 
female),  of  the  eldeft  fon,  fucceeds  before  the  younger 
fon,  and  fo  //;  infinitum.  And  thefe  reprefentatives 
fnall  take  neither  more  nor  lefs,  but  juft  fo  much  as 
their  principles  would  have  done.  As  if  there  be  two 
filters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte  ;  and  Margaret  dies, 
leaving  fix  daughters;  and  then  John  Stiles  the  father 
of  the  two  lifters  dies  without  other  iffue  :  thefe  fix 
daughters  fliall  take  among  them  exactly  the  fame  as 
their  mother  Margaret  would  have  done  had  fhe  been 
living;  that  is,  a  moiety  of  the  lands  of  John  5- tiles 
in  coparcenary  :  fo  that  upon  partition  made,  if  the 
land  be  divided  into  twelve  parts,  thereof  Charlotte 
the  furviving  lifter  fliall  have  fix,  and  her  fix  neices, 
the  daughters  of  Margaret  one  a-piece. 

5.  *'*  On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  or  iffue,  of  the 
perfon  laft  feifed,  the  inheritance  fhall  defcend  to  the 
blood  of  the  firft  pnrchafer  ;  fubject  to  the  three  pre- 
ceeding  rules." — Thus,  if  Geoffrey  Stiles  purchafes 
land,  and  it  defcend s  to  John  Stiles  his  fon  and  John 
dies  feifed  thereof  without  iffue  ;  whoever  fucceeds  to 
this  inheritance  muft  be  of  the  blood  of  Geoffrey  the 
firft  purchafer  of  this  family.  The  firft  purchafer, 
perquifiter,  is  he  who  firft  acquired  the  eftate  to  his  fa- 
mily, whether  the  fame  was  transferred  to  him  by  fale 
or  by  gift,  or  by  any  other  method,  except  only  that 
of  defcent. 

6.  (l  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  muft 
be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood." 

Firft,  he  muft  be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  either 
perfonally  or  jure  reprefe?itationis  ;  which  proximity  is 
reckoned  according  to  the  canonical  degrees  of  con- 
fanguinity  :  See  Consanguinity.  Therefore,  the 
brother  being  in  the  firft  decree,  he  and  his  defcend- 
ants  fliall  exclude  the  uncle  and  his  iiTue,  who  is  only 
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Vdctat.  in  the  fecond. — Thus  if  John  Stiles  dies  without  iffue, 
*-— v— -'  his  eftate  lhall  defcend  to  Francis  his  brother,  who  is 
lineally  defcended  from  Geoffrey  Stiles  his  next  imme- 
diate anceftor  or  father.  On  failure  of  brethren  or 
litters  and  their  iffue,  it  lhall  defcend  to  the  ancle  of 
John  Stiles,  the  lineal  defcendant  of  his  grandfather 
George  :  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 

Bat,  fecondly,  the  heir  need  not  be  the  neareft  kinf- 
man  abfolntely,  but  only  fub  modo  ;  that  is,  he  mull 
be  the  neareft  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood  :  for  if  there 
be  a  much  nearer  kinfman  of  the  half  blood,  a  diftant 
kinfman  of  the  whole  blood  ihall  be  admitted,  and  the 
other  entirely  excluded. — A  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood 
is  he  that  is  derived,  not  only  from  the  fame  anceftor, 
bat  from  the  fame  couple  of  anceltors.  For  as  every 
man's  own  blood  is  compounded  of  the  bloods  of  his 
respective  anceftors,  he  only  is  properly  of  the  whole 
or  entire  blood  with  another  who  hath  (fo  far  as  the 
diftance  of  degrees  will  permit)  all  the  fame  ingredients 
in  the  compoiition  of  his  blood  that  the  other  hath. 
Thus,  the  blood  of  John  Stiles  being  compofed  of  thofe 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles  his  father,  and  Lucy  Baker  his  mo- 
ther, therefore  his  brother  Francis,  being  defcended 
from  both  the  fame  parents,  hath  entirely  the  fame 
blood  with  John  Stiles  ;  or  he  is  his  brother  of  the 
whole  blood.  But  if,  after  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  Lu- 
cy Baker  the  mother  marries  a  fecond  hufband,  Lewis 
Gay,  and  hath  iflue  by  him  :  the  blood  of  this  iffue, 
being  compounded  of  the  blood  of  Lucy  Baker  (it  is 
true)  on  the  one  part,  but  that  of  Lewis  Gay  (inftead 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles)  on  the  other  part,  it  hath  therefore 
-  only  half  the  fame  ingredients  with  that  of  John  Stiles ; 
fo  that  he  is  only  his  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  for 
that  reafon  they  fhall  never  inherit  to  each  other.  So 
alfo,  if  the  father  has  two  fons,  A  and  B,  by  different 
venters  or  wives  ;  now  thefe  two  brethren  are  not  bre. 
thren  of  the  whole  blood,  and  therefore  fhall  never  in- 
herit to  each  other,  but  the  eftate  lhall  rather  efcheat  to 
the  lord.  Nay,  even  if  the  father  dies,  and  his  lands 
defcend  to  his  eldeft  fon  A,  who  enters  thereon,  and 
dies  feifed  without  iffue;  Hill  B  ihall  not  be  heir  to 
this  eftate,  becaufe  he  is  only  of  the  half  blood  to  A, 
the  perfon  lad  feifed  :  but  had  A  died  without  entry, 
then  B  might  have  inherited  :  not  as  heir  to  A  his 
half-brother,  but  as  heir  to  their  common  father,  who 
was  the  perfon  lad  actually  feifed. 

The  rule  then,  together  with  itsilluftration,  amounts 
to  this,  That  in  order  to  keep  the  eltate  of  John  Stiles 
as  nearly  as  poilible  in  the  line  of  his  purchasing  an- 
ceftor, it  muft  defcend  to  the  iffue  of  the  neareft  couple 
of  anceftors  that  have  left  defcendents  behind  them  ; 
becaufe  the  defendants  of  one  anceftor  only  are  not 
fo  likely  to  be  in  the  line  of  than  purchafmg  anceftor 
as  thofr  who  arc  defcended  from  two. 

Bat  here  a  difficulty  arifes.  In  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  and  every  fuperior  degree,  every  man  has 
many  couples  of  anceftors,  increaiing  according  to  the 
diftances  in  a  geometrical  progreilion  upwards,  the  de- 
fendants of  all  which  refpeclive  couples  are  (repre- 
fentatively)  related  to  him  in  the  fame  degree.  1  has, 
in  the  fecond  degree,  the  iffue  of  George  and  Cecilia 
Stiles  and  of  Andrew  and  Either  Baker,  the  two 
grandiires  and  grandmothers  of  John  Stiles,  are  each 
in  the  fame  degree  of  propinquity  ;  in  the  third  degree, 
the  refpeclive  limes  of  Walter  and  Chriftian  Stiles,  of 


Luke  and  Francis  Kempe,  of  Herbert  and  Hannah  Defccnt. 
Baker,  and  of  James  and  Emma  Thorpe,  are  (upon 
the  extinction  of  the  two  inferior  degrees)  all  e- 
qually  intitled  to  call  thenifelves  the  next  kindred  of 
the  whole  blood  to  John  Stiles.  To  which  therefore 
of  thefe  anceftors  rnuft  we  fir  ft  refort  in  order  to  find 
out  defendants  to  be  preferably  called  to  the  inheri- 
tance ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  and  to  avoid  the  confulion 
and  uncertainty  that  might  arife  between  the  feveral 
flocks  wherein  the  purchaling  anceftor  may  be  fought 
for,— 

7.  The  feventh  and  laft  rule  or  canon  is,  "  That 
in  collateral  inheritances  the  male  flocks  fhall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  female  (that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the 
blood  of  the  male  anceftors  ihall  he  admitted  before 
thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female)  -, — unlefs  where 
the  lands  have  in  fact  defcended  from  a  female." — 
Thus  the  relations  on  the  father's  fide  are  admitted  in 
infinitum,  before  thofe  on  the  mother's  fide  are  admitted 
at  all  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  father's  father,  befoie 
thofe  of  the  father's  mother  ;  and  fo  on. 

For  the  original  and  progrefs  of  the  above  canons, 
the  reafons  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  their 
agreement  with  the  laws  of  other  nations,  the  curious 
reader  may  confult  Etackjl one's  Commentaries,  Vol.  II. 
p.  208 — 237. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  exemplifying  the  rules  them- 
felves  by  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  manner  in  which  we  rnuft 
fearch  for  the  heir  of  a  perfon,  as  John  Stiles,  who  dies 
feifed  of  land  which  he  acquired,  and  which  therefore 
he  held  as  a  feud  of  indefinite  antiquity.  See  the  Table 
of  Descents  on  Plate  CLVI. 

In  the  iirft  place  fucceeds  the  eldeft  fon,  Matthew 
Stiles,  or  his  iffue,  (n°  r.)  : — if  his  line  be  extinct, 
then  Gilbert  Stiles  and  the  other  fons  reipectively,  in 
order  of  birth,  or  their  iffue,  (n°  2.)  : — in  default  of 
thefe,  all  the  daughters  together,  Margaret  and  Char- 
lotte Stiles,  or  their,  iflue,  (n°  3) — On  failure  of  the 
defcendants  of  John  Stiles  himfelf,  the  iflue  of  Geof- 
frey and  Lucy  Sales,  his  parents,  is  called  in  :  viz. 
firft,  Francis  Stiles,  the  eldeft  brother  of  the  whole 
blood,  or  his  iffue,  (n°  4)  : — then  Oliver  Stiles  and  the 
other  whole  brothers  refpeclively,  in  order  of  birth, 
or  their  iffue,  (n°  5.)  : — then  the  lifters  of  the  whole 
blood  altogether,  Bridget  and  Alice  Stiles,  or  their 
iffue,  (n°  6.) — In  defect  of  thefe,  the  iffue  of  George 
and  Cecilia  Stiles,  his  father's  parents  ;  refpect  being 
ftill  had  to  their  age  and  fex,  (n°  7.)  ; — then  the  iffue 
or  Walter  and  Chriftian  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  n°  8.  : — then  the  iflue  of  Richard 
and  Anne  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandfa- 
ther's father,  (ii°q.)  : — and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grand- 
father's paternal  line,  or  blood  of  Walter  Stiles,  in  in- 
finitum. In  defect  of  thefe,  the  iffue  of  William  and  Jare 
Smith,  the  parents  of  hispaternal  grandfather's  mother, 
(n°  10.)  : — and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grandfather's  ma- 
ternal line,  or  blood  of  Chriftian  Smith,  in  infinitum  ; 
till  both  the  immediate  bloods  of  George  Stiles,  the  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  are  fpent. — Then  we  rnuft  refort  to 
the  iffue  of  Luke  and  Francis  Kempe,  the  parents  of 
John  Sfiles's  paternal  grandmother,  (n°  11.)  : — then 
to  the  iffue  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Kempe,  the  parents 
of  his  paternal  grandmother's  father,  (n8  12.) ; — and 
fo  on  in  the  paternal  grandmother's  paternal  line,  or 
blood  of  Luke  Kempe,  in    infinitum.     In   default   of 

which 
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Defcent    which,  we  lmiff  call  in  the  ifihe  of  Charles  and  Mary  death;  which,  after  conviction,  is  executed  upon  him  Deferti«» 

II         Holland,  the   parents  of  his   paternal  grandmother's  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  he  formerly  belonged  to,  |j 

Deferter.   mot}ier?  no   13.)  :  and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grand-  with  his  crime  written  on  his  bread.  Defign. 

"      ~"  "~^  mother's  maternal  line,  or  blood  of  Frances  Holland,  DESERTION,  inlaw.     See  Law,  N°  clx.  24.  """'     '"* 

in  infinitum ;  till  both  the  immediate  bloods  of  Cecilia         DESHABILLE,    a   French  term,    naturalized   of 

Kernpe,  the  paternal  grandmother,  are  alfo  fpent. —  late.     It  properly  fignifics  a  night-gown,  and  other 

Whereby  the  paternal  blood   of  John  Stiles  entirely  neceiTaries  made  ufe  of  in  dreffing  or  undreffing.    Mr 

failing,  recourfe  mufl  then,  and  not  before,  be  had  to  is  not  to  be  fpoken  with,  he  is  yet  in  his  defha- 

his  maternal  relations  ;  or  the  blood  of  the  Bakers,  bille,  i.  e.  undreifed  or  in  his  night-gown.     The  word 

(n°  14,  15,  16.),  Willis's  (n°  17),  Thorpe's  (n°  18,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  s'habiiler,  "  to 

19.),  and  White's  (n°  20)  ;   in  the  fame  regular  fuc-  drefs  one's  felf." 


ccflive  order  as  in  the  paternal  line 

The  lludent  fliould  bear  in  mind,  that  during  this 
whole  procefs,  John  Stiles  is  the  perfon  fuppofed  to 
have  been  laft  actually  feized  of  the  eftate.  For  if  ever 
it  comes  to  veft  in  any  other  perfon,  as  heir  to  John 
Stiles,  a  new  order  of  Succefllon  mull  be  obferved  up- 
on the  death  of  fuch  heir;  fince  he,  by  his  own  feifm, 
now  becomes  himfelf  an  anceftor,  or  Jlipes,  and  mufl 
be  put' in  the  place  of  John  Stiles.  The  figures,  there- 
fore, denote  the  order  in  which  the  feveral  clalfes  would 
fucceed  to  John  Stiles,  and  not  to  each  other:  and  be- 
fore wc  fearch  for  an  heir  in  any  of  the  higher  figures, 
(as  n°  8.)  we  mufl  be  firfl:  allured  that  all  the  lower 
clades  (from  n°  1  to  7.)  were  extinct  at  John  Stiles's     presentation,  or  construction  oS  a  building,  book,  paint 


DESHACHE',  in  heraldry,  is  where  a  beafl  has 
its  limbs  (eparated  from  its  body,  fo  that  they  flill  re- 
main on  the  efcutcheon,  with  only  a  fmall  ieparation 
from  their  natural  places. 

DESIDERATUM,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  defirable 
perfections  in  any  art  or  fcience  :  thus,  it  is  a  dtlide- 
ratum  with  the  blackfmith,  to  render  iron  fufible  by  a 
gentle  heat, and  yet  preferve  it  hard  enough  for  ordi- 
nary ufes  ;  with  the  glafsman  and  looking-glafs  ma- 
ker, to  render  glafs  malleable  ;  with  the  clock-maker, 
to  bring  pendulums  to  be  ufeful  where  there  are  irre- 
gular motions,  &c. 

DESIGN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  plan,  order,  re- 


de ceafe 

Descent,  or  Succefion,  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  See 
Law,  Part  III.  N°  clxxx.  clxxxi. 

Descent  of  the  crown.     See  Succession. 

Descent  of  Dignities.  A  dignity  differs  from  com- 
mon inheritances,  and  goes  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  :  for  it  defcends  to  the  half-blood  ; 
and  there  is  no  coparcenerfhip  in  it,  but  the  eldefl  takes 
the  whole.  The  dignity  of  peerage  is  perfonal,  an- 
nexed to  the  blood  -,  and  fo  inseparable,  that  it  cannot 
be  transferred  to  any  perfon,  orfurrendered  even  to  the 
crown  :  it  can  move  neither  forward  nor  backward, 
but  only  downward  to  poflerity  ;  and  nothing  but  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  as  if  the  anceftor  be  attainted  of  trea- 


ing,  &c.  See  Architecture,  Painting,  Poetry, 
Oratory,  and  History. 

Design,  in  the  manufactories,  exprefTes  the  figures 
wherewith  the  workman  enriches  his  fluff  or  iilk,  and 
which  he  copies  alter  fome  painter  or  eminent 
draught fnian,  as  in  diaper,  damafk,  and  other  flowered 
lilk  and  tapeStry,  and  the  like. 

In  undertaking  of  fuch  kinds  of  figured  fluffs,  it  is 
nccelfary,  fays  M011S.  Savary,  that,  before  the  firfl 
Stroke  of  the  ihuttle,  the  whole  deiign  be  reprefented 
on  the  threads  of  the  warp,  we  do  not  mean  in  co- 
lours, but  with  an  infinite  number  of  little  packthreads, 
which,  being  difpofed  fo  as  to  raife  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  let  the  workmen  fee,  from  time  to  time,  what 


fon  or  felony,  can  hinder  the  defcent  to  the  right  heir,     kind  of  lilk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  Ihuttle  for 
Descent,  in  genealogy,  the  order  of  fucceflion  of 


descendants  in  a  line  or  family  ;  or  their  diflance  from 
a  common  progenitor  :  Thus  we  fay,  one  defcent,  two 
defcents,  &c, 

Descent,  in  heralry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  coming 
down  of  any  thing  from  above  ;  as,  a  lion  en  defiant  is 
a  lion  with  his  head  towards  the  bafe  points,  and  his 
heels  towards  one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief,  as  if  he 
were  leaping  down  from  fome  high  place. 

DESCHAMPS  (Francis),  a  French  poet,  born  in 
Champagne,  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  intitled  Cato 
of  Utica,  and  a  hiftory  of  the  French  theatre.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1  747. 

DESCRIPTION,  in  literary  cornpofition,  is  fuch 
a  Strong  and  beautiful  representation  of  a  thing,  as 
gives  the  reader  a  distinct  view  and  Satisfactory  notion 
of  it.     See  Narration  and  Defcription. 

DESEADA,  or  Desiderara,  one  of  the  Carib- 
bec  iflands,  Subject  to  France,  lying  eaftward  of  Gua- 
daloupe. 

DESERT,  oi-Desart.     See  Desart. 

DESERTER,  in  a  military  {enk,  a  Soldier  who, 
by  running  away  from  his  regiment  or  company,  a- 
bandons  the  Service. 

A  deSerter  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  punifhable  by 


woof.  This  method  of  preparing  the  work  is  called 
reading  the  defign,  and  reading  the  figure  y  which  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  :  A  paper  is  provided, 
considerably  broader  than  the  fluff,  and  of  a  length 
proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be  reprefented 
thereon.  This  they  divide  lengthwife,  by  as  many  black 
lines  as  there  are  intended  threads  in  the  warp  ;  and 
crofs  theSe  lines,  by  others  drawn  breadthwiSe,  which, 
with  the  Sormer,  make  little  equal  Squares  ;  on  the  pa- 
per thus  Squared,  the  draughtsman  deligns  his  figures, 
and  heightens  them  with  colours  as  he  Sees  fit.  When 
the  defign  is  finifhed,  a  workman  reads  it,  while  ano- 
ther lays  it  on  the  fimblot. 

To  read  the  defign,  is  to  tell  the  perSon  who  ma- 
nages the  loom,  the  number  of  Squares  or  threads  com* 
prifed  in  the  Space  he  is  reading,  intimating  at  the 
Same  time,  whether  it  is  ground  or  figure.  To  put  what 
is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  fallen  little  Strings  to  the 
Several  packthreads,  which  are  to  raife  the  threads 
named  ;  and  this  they  continue  to  do  till  the  whole 
deiign  is  read. 

Every  piece  being  compoSed  of  feveral  repetitions  of 
the  Same  defign,  when  the  whole  defign  is  drawn,  the 
drawer,  to  re-begin  the  defign  afrefh,  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  raiSe  the  little  firings,  with  flip- knots,  to  the 

top 
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Defign.  top  of  the  fimblot,  which  he  had  let  down  to  the  bot-  above  all,  in  this  point,  that  the  immortal  Pergotefo  has 
torn:  this  he  is  to  repeat  as  often  as  is  neceflary  till  the  mown  his  judgment  and  tafie,  and  has  left  lo  far  be- 
whole  be  manufactured.  hind  him  all  his  competitors.     His  Sfabat  Mater,  his 

The  ribbon-weavers  have  likewife  a  defign,  bat  far  Orfeo,  his  Serva  Padrona,  are,  in  three  different  fpecies 
morefimple  than  that  now  defcribed.  It  is  drawn  on  of  compofition,  three  mafterpieces  of  dejipn  equally 
paper  with  lines  and  fquares,  reprefenting'  the  threads     perfect. 

of  the  warp  and  woof.  But  inftead  of  lines,  whereof  This  idea  of  the  general  delign  of  a  work  is  like- 
the  figures  of  the  former  coniift,  thefe  are  conftituted  wife  particularly  applicable  to  every  piece  of  which 
of  points  only  or  dots,  placed  in  certain  of  the  little  it  coniifts  ;  thus  the  compoftr  plans  an  air,  a  duett, 
fquares  formed  by  the  interfe&ion  of  the  lines.  Thefe  a  chorus,  &c.  For  this  pnrpofe,  after  having  invent- 
points  mark  the  threads  of  the  warp  that  are  to  be  rai-  ed  his  fubject,  he  diftributes  it,  according  to  the  rules 
fed,  and  the  fpaces  left  blank  denote  the  threads  that  of  a  legitimate  modulation,  into  all  the  parts  where  it 
are  to  keep  their  fituadon  :  the  reft  is  managed  as  in  ought  to  be  perceived,  in  fuch  a  proportion,  that  its 
the  former.  impreffion  may  not  be  loft   on  the  minds  of  the  audi- 

Design  is  alfb  ufed,  in  painting,  for  the  firft  idea  ence  ;  yet  that  it  may  never  be  reiterated  in  their  ears, 
of  a  large  work,  drawn  roughly,  and  in  little,  with  an  without  the  graces  of  novelty.  The  compofer  errs  in 
intention  to  be  executed  and  finiihed  in  large.  defigning  who  fuffers  his  fubject  to  be  forgot  ;  he  is 

In  this  fenfe,  it  is  the  fimple  contour  or  outlines  ftiilmore  culpable  who  purfues  it  till  it  becomes  trite 
of  the  figures  intended  to  be  reprefented,  or  the  lines     and  tirefome. 

DESIGNATION,  the  ad  of  marking  or  indi- 
cating, and  making  a  thing  known.  1  he  dtfignation 
of  fuch  an  ellate  is  made  by  the  tenants,  butments,  and 
boundings.  Among  the  Romans,  there  were  defigsa- 
tions  of  the  coiifals  and  other  magiitratcs,  fome  time 
before  their  election. 

DESIGNATOR,    a  Roman  officer,    who  afligned 

and  marked  each  perfon  his  place  and  r?.nk  in  public 

ceremonies,  (hows,  proceffions,  Sec.  The  word  is  form- 

walhed,  that  is,  the  fhadows  are  done  with  a  pencil  in     ed  from  the  verb  defignare,  to  defign. 

Indian  ink,  or  fome  other  liquor  ;  and  fometimes  the         The  defignator  was  a  kind  of  marfiial,  or  m after  of 

defign  is  coloured,   that  is,   colours  are  laid  on  much     the  ceremonies,  who  regulated  the  feats,  march,  order, 

like  thofe  intended  for  the  grand  work.  &c.     There   were   defignators  at  funeral  folemnities, 

Design,    in    mufic,  is  juftly  defined  by  RoufTeau     and  at  the  games,   theatres,  and  fhows,  who  not  only 

to  be  the  invention  and  the  conduct,  of  the  fubject,  the     afligned  every  one  his  place,  but  alfo  led  him  to  it ;   as 

difpofition  of  every  part,  and  the  general  order  of  the     appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus. 

whole.  Much  of  the  fame  nature  were  the  agoiiothetx  of  the 

It  is  not  fuflicient  to  form  beautiful  airs,  and  a  le-  Greeks, 
gitimate  harmony  ;  all  thefe  mult  be  connected  by  a  DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating  or  drawing 
principal  fubject,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  work  the  appearance  of  natural  objects,  by  lines,  on  a  plane, 
relate,  and  by  which  they  become  one.  Thus  unity  To  defign,  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematics, 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  air,  in  the  movement,  in  the  makes  the  object  of  perfpective.  See  Perspective. 
character,  in  the  harmony,  and  in  the  modulation.  All  DESPORTES  (Francis),  a  French  painter  of  the 
thefe  muft  indifpenfably  relate  to  one  common  idea  i8th  century,  was  born  at  Champagne  in  1661.  Pie 
which  unites  them.  The  greateft  difficulty  is,  to  recon-  acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
cile  the  obfervation  of  thofe  precepts  with  an  elegant  England  and  Poland  :  he  particularly  excelled  in  ftill 
variety,  which,  if  not  introduced,  renders  the  whole  life.  He  was  received  into  the  academy  of  painting, 
piece  irkfome  and  monotonic.  Without  quefcion,  the  made  pictures  for  the  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelins,  and  died 
mufician,  as  well  as  the  poet  and  the  painter,  may  rifle     at  Paris  in  174?. 

DESPOT,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  an  abfolnt* 


that  terminate  and  circumfcribe  them  :  fuch  delign  is 
fometimes  drawn  in  crayons  or  ink,  without  any  fha- 
dows at  all ;  fometimes  it  is  hatched,  that  is,  the  fha- 
dows are  expreffed  by  fenlible  outlines,  ufually  drawn 
acrofs  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or  graver. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  fhadows  are  done  with  the  cray- 
on rubbed  fo  as  that  there  do  not  appear  any  lines: 
at  other  times,  the  grains  or  ftroke  of  the  crayon  ap- 
pear,  as  not  being  rubbed  :    fometimes  the  defign  is 


everything  in  favour  of  this  delightful  variety  ;  if, 
under  the  pretext  of  contrafting,  they  do  not  endea- 
vour to  cheat  us  with  falfe  appearances,  and  inftead  of 
pieces  juftly  and  happily  planned,  prefent  us  with  a 
mufical  minced  meat,  compofed  of  little  abortive  frag- 
ments, and  of  characters  fo  incompatible,  that  the  whole 
affembled  forms  a  heterogeneous  monfter. 

Nan  ut  placidis  coiant  immitia,  non  ut 
Scrpsntes  avilus  giminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Tranflated  thus : 

But  not  that  nature  fhoidd  revers'd  appear  j 
Mix  mild  with  fierce,  and  gentle  with  fevere  ; 
Profane  her  laws  to  contradiction's  height ; 
Tygers  with  lambs,  with  ferpent's  birds  unite. 

It  is  therefore  in  a  diftribution  formed  with  intel- 


prince  :  (fee  the  next  article).  The  word,  in  its  firft 
origin,  figniried  the  fame  with  the  Latin  herns,  and 
the  Engliih  mafler  :  but  in  time  it  underwent  the  fame 
fate  on  medals,  as  among  the  Latins,  Csefar  did  with  re- 
gard to  Auguftus;  BACtAETC  anfwering  to  Auguftus,  and 
AECnoTHC,  deflates,  toCsefar.  See  Cesar.  Thus,  Ni- 
cephorus  having  ordered  his  fon  Stauracius  to  be  crown- 
ed, the  fon,  out  of  refpect,  would  only  take  the  nam« 
AECnoTHC,  leaving  to  his  father  that  of  baciaetc. 
For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  juft  about  the  time 
thai  the  emperors  began  to  ceafe  to  ufe  Latin  inferip- 
tions.  This  delicacy,  however,  did  not  laft  long;  for 
the  following  emperors  preferred  the  quality  of  AEC- 
noTHC  to  that   of  bACiaetc,  particularly  Conftan- 


ligenceand  tafte,  in  a  juft  proportion  between  all  the     tine,  Michael  Ducas,  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  Roma- 
parts,  that  the  perfection  of  defign  confifts ;  and  it  is     nus  Diogenes,  the  Comneni,  and  fome  others.     In 

imitation 
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imitation  of  the  princes,  the  princeiTes  like  wife  affirm-     great  mailers  of  this  exercife,  and  the  HufTars  have   Detach- 
ed the  title  of  AEcnoiNA.  itill  fome  fmall  remains  of  it.  ment 

It  was  the  emperor  Alexius,  furnamed  the  Angel,         DETACHMENT,   in  military    affairs,  a  certain         || 
that  created  the  dignity  of  defpot,  and  made  it  the  firft     number  of  foldiers  drawn  out  from  feveral  regiments  or  ^tranche 
after  that  of  emperor,  above  that  of  Auguflus  or  Seba-     companies  equally,  to  be  employed  as  the  general  thinks 
ftocrator  and  Csefar.     See  August.  proper,  whether  on  an  attack,  at  a  fiege,  or  in  parties 

The  defpots  were  11  fu ally  the  emperors  fons  or  fons-     to  fcoar  the  country, 
in-law,  and  their  colleagues  or  copartners  in  the  empire,         DETENTION  (from  detineo  "  I  detain"),  the  pof- 
as  well  as  their  prefumpti  vc  heirs.     The  defpots   that     feffion  or  holding  of  lands,  or  the  like,  from  fome  other 
were  fons  of   the  emperors  had  more  privileges  and     claimant.     The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  for 

an  unjuft  with-holding,  &c. 

DETENTS,  in  a  clock,  are  thofe  flops  which,  by 
being  lifted  up  or  let  fall  down,  lock  and  unlock  the 
clock  in  flriking. 

DETENT-Wheel,  or  Hoop-wheel,  in  a  clock,  that  wheel 
which  has  a  hoop  almoft  round  it,  wherein  there  is  a 
vacancy,  at  which  the  clock  locks. 

DETERGENTS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as 


authority  than  thofe  that  were  only  fons-in-law.  Co- 
din,  p.  38.  defciibcs  the  habit  and  ornaments  of  the 
defpot.  See  the  notes  of  father  Goar  on  that  author. 
Under  the  fucceffors  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  title 
defpot  of  Sparta  was  given  to  the  emperor's  fon  or  bro- 
ther, who  had  the  city  of  Sparta  or  Lacedemon  by  way 
of  apannege. 

Destot    is  at  prefent  a  title  of  quality  given  to 


Wallachia,    Servia,   and  fome  of    the  neighbouring     are  not  only  foftening  andadhefive,  but  alfo,  by  a  pe- 
countries.  culiar  activiry,  conjoined  with  a  fuitable  configuration 

DESPOTICAL,   in    general,  denotes    any    thing     of  parts,  are  apt  to  abrade  and  carry  along  with  them 
that  is  uncontrolled  and  al 
ufed  for  an  arbitrary  gover; 


.bfolute  ;  but  is  particularly     fuch  particles  as  they  lay  hold  on  in  their  paffage 
rnment,  where  the  power  of         DETERIORATION,    the  impairing  or  rei 


the  prince  is  unlimited,  and  his  will  a  law  to  his  fub- 
jecls :  fuch  are  thofe  of  Turkey,  Periia,  and  mo  ft  of 
the  eaftern  governments  ;  and  even  thofe  of  Europe, 
if  we  except  the  republics,  the  Britiih,  and  of  late  the 
French  governments. 

DESPQUILLE,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  cafe,  fkin, 
or  (lough  of  a  beaft,  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and  all 
appurtenances,  fo  that  being  filled  and  fluffed  it  looks 
like  the  entire  creature. 

DESPREAUX.     See  Boilf.au. 

DESSAW,  a  city  in  Upper  Saxony,  in  Germany, 
fituatcd  on  the  river  Elbe,  60  miles  north-well  of  Dref- 
atn,  and  fubject  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt  DefTaw.  E. 
Long.  12.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

DESSERT,  or  Desert,  a  fervice  of  fruits  and 
fweetmeats,  ufually  ferved  up  laft  to  table. 

DESSICATIVE,  or  Desicative,  in  pharmacy, 
an  epithet  applied  10  fuch  topical  medicines  as  dry  up     certain  and  valuable,  wherein  one  may  have  a  property 


mpairing  or  render- 
ing any  thing  worfe  :  it  is  jufl  the  reverie  of  meliora- 
tion. 

DETERMINATION,  in  mechanics,  fignifies  much 
the  fame  with  the  tendency  or  direction  of  a  body  in 
motion.     See  Mechanics. 

Determination,  amongfchool-divines,  is  an  act  of 
divine  power,  limiting  the  agency  of  fecond  caufes,  in 
every  inflance,  to  what  the  Deity  predeftinated  con- 
cerning them.     See  Predestination. 

DETERSIVES,  the  fame  with  Detergents. 

DETINUE,  in  law,  a  writ  or  action  that  lies  againft 
one  who  has  got  goods  or  other  things  delivered  to  him 

to  keep,  and  afterwards  refufes  to  deliver  them In 

this  action,  the  thing  detained  is  generally  to  be  re- 
covered, and  not  damages  ;  but  if  one  cannot  recover 
the  thingitfelf,  he  {hall  recover  damages  for  the  thing 
and  alio  for  the  detainer.     Detinue  lies  for  any  thing 


the  humours  flowing  to  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

DESTINIES,  in  mythology.     SeepARC*. 

DESTINY,  among  philosophers  and  divines.  See 
Fate. 

DESTB-UCTION,  in  general,  an  alteration  of  any 
tiling  from  its  natural  ftate  to  one  contrary  to  nature  ; 
whereby  it  is  deemed  the  fame  with  Corruption. 

A   chemical  deflrucYion,  or  corruption,  is  nothing 


or  right ;  as  for  a  horfe,  cow,  fheep,  hens,  dogs,  jew- 
els,  plate,  cloth,  bags  of  money,  facks  of  corn,  Sec.  It 
mull  be  laid  fo  certain,  that  the  thing  detained  may  be 
known  and  recovered  :  and  therefore,  for  money  out  of 
a  bag,  or  corn  out  of  a  fack,  &c.  it  lies  not  ;  for  the 
money  or  corn  cannot  in  this  cafe  be  known  from  other 
money  or  corn  ;  fo  that  the  party  mutt  have  an  action 
on  the  cafe,  &c.     Yet  detinue   may  be  brought   for  a 


bat  a  refolution  of  the  whole  naturally  mixt  body  into     piece  of  gold  of  the  price  of  22s.   though  not  for  22s. 
its  parts. 

DESUDATION,  in  medicine,  a  profufe  and  inor- 
dinate fweat,  fucceeded  by  an  eruption  of  puftules, 
called  fudamina,  or  h&tt-piwples. 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter  or  leaper, 
who,  leading  one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding  ano- 
ther, jumped  from  the  back  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the 
gtiftom  was  after  they  had  run  feveral  courfes  or  heats. 
- — This  pracl ice  required  great  dexterity,   being  per- 


formed before   the  ufe   of  either  (addles  or  flirrups. 


7  he 


:uflom  was 

..4 


jcVrfed  in  the  army  when  necefiity 
required  it;  bat  chiesly  a'uoagfl  the  NiirmJMans,  who 
always  carried  with  them  two  liorfos  at  lead  for  that 
purpofe,  changing  them  as  they  tired.  The  Greeks 
and"R.omans  borrowed  the  practice  from  them;  but 
only  ufed  it  at  races,  games,  Stc.     The  Sarin a'tas  were 


in  money. 

DETONATION,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  an  explo- 
fion  with  noife  made  by  the  hidden  inflammation  of 
fome  comhuftible  body:  Such  are  the  explofious  of 
gun-powder,  fulminating  gold,  and  fulminating  /  oiadir. 
As  nitre  is  the  caufe  of  moft  explofions,  ihe  word  de- 
tonation has  been  appropriated  to  the  inflammation  of 
the  acid  of  this  fait  with  bodies  containing  phlogiftoii ; 
and  it  is  frequently  given  to  thofe  inflammations  of 
nitrous  acid  which  are  not  accompanied  with  exploiion. 
Thus  nitre  is  faid  to  detonate  with  fulphur,  with  coals, 
with  metals ;  although  in  the  ordinary  method  of  ma- 
king thefe  operations,  that  is,  in  open  crucibles,  and 
with  fmall  quantities  of  detonating fn  hit  Slices,  the  nitre 
does  not  truly  explode      See  Nitre. 

DETRANCHE,    in  heraldry,    a  line  bend- wife, 

pro- 
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Bcttiogen  proceeding  always  from  the  dexter-fide,  but  not  from 
I  the  very  angle  diagonally  athwart  the  fhield. 

m-  D£  fTINGEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  die  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  territory  of  Hanau. 
Here  the  Auftrians  and  the  Britifh,  in  June  1743, 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  who  met  with  a  repulie  ; 
bat  as  the  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  they  could 
not  make  the  advantage  of  it  they  might  otherwife 
have  done.     E.  Long.  8.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  8. 

DEVA,  or  Deuna  (anc.  geog,),  a  town  of  the 
Cornavii  in  Britain.  Now  Chejler,  on  the  Dee.  W. 
Long.  3.  Lat.  53.   15. 

DEUCALEDONIUS  Qceanus,  or  (which  comes 
nearer  the  original  pronunciation)  Duacaledonius,  fo 
called  from  Duah  Gael,  the  northern  Highlanders  :  the 
fea  on  the  north-well  of  Scotland. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Theifaly.  The  flood  faid 
to  have  happened  in  his  time  (1500  B.  C),  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  only  an  inundation  of  that  coun- 
try, occaiioned  by  heavy  rains,  and  an  earthquake 
that  flopped  the  courfe  of  the  river  Peneus  where  it 
ufualiy  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea.  On  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  the  fable  of  Deucalion's  flood  is  founded. 
— According  to  the  fable,  he  was  the  foil  of  Prome- 
theus. He  governed  his  people  with  equity;  but  the 
reft  of  mankind  being  extremely  wicked,  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  flood,  while  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  his 
queen  faved  fhemfelves  byafcending  mount  ParnaiTus. 
When  the  waters  were  decreafed,  they  went  and  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Themis,  on  the  means  by  which 
the  earth  was  to  be  repeopled  ;  when  they  were  order- 
ed to  veil  their  heads  and  faces,  to  unloofe  their  girdles, 
and  throw  behind  their  backs  the  bones  of  their  great 
mother.  At  this  advice  Pyrrha  was  feized  with  hor- 
ror: bat  Deucalion  explained  the  myitery,  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  their  great  mother  mull  mean  the  earth, 
and  her  bones  the  ftones;  when  caking  them  up,  thofe 
Deucalion  threw  over  his  head  became  men,  and  thofe 
thrown  by  Pyrrha,  women. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  Deucalion,  whom  the 
Greeks  have  represented  under  a  variety  of  characters, 
and  concerning  whom  their  poets  have  given  many  fa- 
bulous accounts,  was  the  fame  with  the  patriarch 
Noah  ;  and  that  Deucalion's  flood  in  Theifaly,  as  well 
as  that  of  Ogyges  in  Attica,  and  of  Prometheus  in 
Egypt,  were  the  fame  with  that  of  Noah  recorded  in 
fcripture.  Diodorus  Siculus  exprefsly  fays,  that  in 
the  deluge  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion 
almofl  all  flefh  died.  Apollodorus  having  mentioned 
Deucalion  sv-xapva*/,  "  configned  to  an  ark,"  takes  no- 
tice, upon  his  quitting  it,  of  his  offering  up  an  imme- 
diate facrifice,  An  <$v%ta>,  "  to  the  God  who  delivered 
him."  As  he  was  the  father  of  all  mankind,  the  an- 
cients have  given  him  great  dignity  and  univerfal  mo- 
narchy ;  though  fometimes  he    is  reduced  to  a  petty 


But  as  Lucian  has  given  us  the  moft  particular  biflory 
of  the  deluge,  ana  that  which  comes  neareft  to  the 
account  given  by  Mofes;  and  as  he  was  a  native  of 
Samofata,  a  city  of  Commageue  upon  the  Euphrates, 
a  part  of  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge 
were  particularly  preferved,  and  where  an  obvious  re- 
ference to -that  hiitory  may  be  obferved  in  thelites 
and  worfhip  of  the  country,  we  fhall  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  what  he  fays  on  the  fubject.  Having 
deicribed  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion,  he  fays, 
that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from 
thofe  who  firfl  exiited  ;  for  thofe  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  deltroyed.  The  prefent  world  is  peo- 
pled from  the  fons  of  Deucalion:  having  increafed  to 
fo  great  a  number  from  one  perfon.  In  refpect  to  the 
former  brood,  they  were  men  of  violence,  and  lawiefs 
in  their  dealings.  They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  ob- 
ferved the  rites  of  hofpitaiuy,  nor  ihowed  mercv  to 
thofe  who  fucd  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were 
doomed  to  deftrucHon  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  there  was 
a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  attended" 
with  heavy  mowers  from  above  ;  fo  that  the  rivers 
fwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth 
was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  flefh  drowned.  Deu- 
calion alone  was  preferved  torepeople  the  world.  This 
mercy  was  fhown  to  him  on  account  of  his  juflice  and 
piety.  His  prefervation  was  effected  in  this  manner  : 
he  put  all  his  family,  both  his  fons  and  their  wives, 
into  a  vaft  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he  went 
into  it  himfelf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of  every 
fpecies,  boars,  horfes,  lions,  ferpeuts,  whatever  lived 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by  pairs  ; 
all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced  no 
evil  from  them;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful  har- 
mony throughout  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Deity.  Thus  were  they  wafted  with  him  as  long  as 
the  flood  endured.  After  this  he  proceeds  to  mention, 
that  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  waters  Deucalion 
went  forth  from  the  ark  and  raifed  an  altar  to  God. 

Dr  Bryant  produces  a  variety  of  monuments  that 
bear  an  obvious  reference  to  the  deluge  in  the  Gentile 
hiitory,  befides  this  account  of  Deucalion  and  his 
flood.  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p. 
193 — 250. 

PEVENSHRING.     See  Devonsheering. 

DEVENTER,  a  large,  ftrong,  trading,  and  popu- 
lous town  of  the  United  Provinces  in  OveryfTel,  with 
an  univerhty.  It  is  ftirrounded  with  ftrong  walls, 
flanked  with  feveral  towers,  and  with  ditches  full  of 
water.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ihel,  55  miles  eaft  of 
Amfterdam,  and  42  well  of  Benthem.  E.  Long.  5.  S. 
N,  Lat.  52.  18. 

DEVEREUX  (Robert),  earlofEfTex,  the  fon  of 
Walter  Devereux,  vifcount  Hereford,  was  born  at  Ne- 
therweed   in  Kerefordfhire,  in    the  year  1567.     He 


Deucalion 

!! 
Devcreus. 

1 ^~ 

Be  Dra  Sy- 
ria, vol  11. 
p.  l'6l. 


king  of  ThefTaly.     Apollonius   Rhodius   makes  him  a     fueceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Effex  at  ten  years  o 


natiye  of  Greece,  and  the  fon  of  Prometheus.  We 
may  learn,  however,  from  their  confufed  hiitory,  that 
the  perfon  reprefented  was  the  firfl  of  men,  through 
whom  religious  rites  were  renewed,  cities  built,  and 
civil  polity  eftablifhed  in  the  world  :  none  of  which 
circumflances  are  applicable  to  any  king  of  Greece. 
Philo  allures  us,  that  the  Grecians  call  the  perfon 
Deucalion,  but  the  Chaldeans  ftyle  him  Noe,  in  whole 
time  there  happened  the  great  eruption  of  waters. 
Vol.  V. 


age  ;  and  about  two  years  after,  was  lent,  by  his  guar- 
dian lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge. 
He  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  1582,  and  foon 
after  retired  to  his  feat  at  Lampfie  in  South-Walts. 
He  did  net  however  continue  long  in  this  retreat ;  for 
we  find  him,  in  his  fevemeenth  year,  at  the  court  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  immediately  honoured  him  wi  h 
Angular  marks  cf  her  favour.  Authors  feem  very 
unneceirarily  perplexed  to  account  for  this  young  earl's 

5  F  gracious 
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Dera-eux,  gracious    reception  at   the  court  of  Elizabeth.     The 

"" — » "reafons  are  obvious;  he  was  her  relation,  the  fonof  one 

of  her  moft  faithful  fervants,  the  fon-in-law  of  her  fa- 
vourite Leicefter,  and  a  very  handfome  and  acconi- 
pliihed  youth.  Towards  the  end  of  (the  following 
year)  1585,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Leicefter  to  Hol- 
land ;  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  perfonal  courage 


nours  and  employments,  very  clofely  applied  them- Devercux. 
felves  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The  firft  great  fhock  he  v~— v— •* 
received,  in  regard  to  the  queen's  favour,  arofe  from  a 
warm  difpute  between  her  majefty  and  himfelf,  about 
the  choice  of  fome  fit  and  able  perfons  to  fuperintend 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  affair  is  related  by  Cam- 
den ;  who  tells   us,  that  nobody  was  prefent  but  the 


during  the  campaign  of  1586^  particularly  at  the  baule     lord  admiral,  Sir  R.obert  Cecil  lecretary,  and  Winde- 


of  Zutphen,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  this  occalion  the  earl  of  Leicefter  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knight  banneret. 

In  the   year   1587,  Leicefler  being  appointed  lord 
fteward  of  the  houlehold,  EfTex  fucceeded  him  in  ihe 


bank  clerk  of  the  feal.  The  queen  looked  upon  Sir 
William  Knolls,  uncle  to  EfTex,  as  the  moll  proper 
perfon  for  that  charge :  Ellex  contended,  that  Sir 
George  Carew  was  a  much  fitter  man  for  it.  When 
the  queen  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  approve  his  choice, 


honourable  poft  of  matter  of  the  horfe ;  and  the  year  he  fo  far  forgot  himfelf  and  his  duty,  as  to  turn  his 

following,  when  the  queen  afTembled  an  army  at  Til-  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner:  which  in- 

bury  to  oppofe  the  Spanilh  invafion,  EfTex  was  made  folence  her  majefty  not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a 

general  of  the  horfe.    From  this  time  he  was  conlidered  box  on  the  ear,  and  bid  him  go  and  be  hanged.     Effex, 
as  the  happy  favourite  of  the  queen.     And,  if  there 


happy  favourite  ot  tiie  qu 
was  any  mark  yet  wanting  to  fix  the  people's  opinion 
in  that  refpect,  it  was  fhownby  the  queen's  conferring 
on  him  the  honour  of  the  garter. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and 
to  fo  great  a  height,  fhould  affect  fo  young  a  man  as 
the  earl  of  EfTex;  who  lhowed  from  henccforwards  a 
very  high  fpirit,  and  often  behaved  petulantly  enough 
to  the  queen  herfelf,  who  yet  did  not  love  to  be  con- 
trolled by  her  fubjects.  His  eagernefs  about  this  time 
to  difpute  her  favour  with  SirCharles  Blunt,  afterwards 
lord  Montjoy  and  earl  of  Devonlhire,  coft  him  lome 
blood;  for  SirCharles,  thinking  himfelf  affronted  by 
the  earl,  challenged  him,  and  after  a  fhort  difpute, 
wounded  him  in  the  knee.  The  queen,  fo  far  from 
being  difpleafed  with  it,  is  faid  to  have  fworn  a  good 
round  oath,  that  it  was  fit  fomebody  fhould  take  him 
down,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  ruling  him.  How- 
ever, lire  reconciled  the  rivals;  who,  to  their  honour, 
continued  good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 

The  gallant  Effex,  however,  was  not  fo  entirely  cap- 
tivated with  his  fituation,  as  to  become  infenfible  to  the 
allurements  of  military   glory.     In   1589,  Sir  John 
Morris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  having  failed  on  an  ex- 
pedition againft  Spain,  our  young  favourite,  without 
the  permiflionor  knowledge  of  his  royal  miftrefs,  fol- 
lowed the  fleet  ;   which  he  joined  as  they  were  failing 
towards  Lifbon,  and  acted  with  great  resolution  in  the 
repulfe  of  the  Spanifh  ganifon  of  that  city.   1  he  queen 
wrote  him  a  very  fevere  letter  on  the  occafion  ;  but  fhe 
was,  after  his  return,  foon  appeafed.     Yet  it  was  not 
long  before  he  again  incurred  her  difpleafure,  by  mar- 
rying the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     In   1591,  he 
was  lent  to  France  with   the  command  of  4000  men 
to  the  affiftance  of  Henry  IV.     In  1596,  he  was  joined 
with  the  lord  high  admiral  Howard  in  the  command 
of  the  famous  expedition  againft  Cadiz,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  is  univerfally  known.     In  I597>  he  was  ap- 
pointed matter  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  the  fame  year 
commanded  another  expedition  againft  Spain,  called 
the  lflaiid  voyage,  the  particulars  of  which  are  alfo  well 
known. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  created  earl  marfhal  of 
England  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  great  lord  Burleigh, 
in  1598,  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  laft  inftances  of 
this  great  man's  felicity,  who  was  now  advanced  too 
high  to  fit" at  eafe  ;  and  thofe  who  longed  for  his  ho- 


like  a  blockhead,  put  his  hand  to  his  iword,  and  fwore 
revenge.  \\  here  was  his  gallantry  on  this  occafion  ? 
Could  a  ftroke  from  an  angry  woman  tinge  the  honour 
of  a  gallant  foldier  ?  This  violent  ftorm,  however,  foon 
fubfided  :  and  they  were  again  reconciled,  at  leaft  ap- 
parently. 

The  total  reduction  of  Ireland  being  brought  upon 
the  tapis  foon  after,  the  earl  was  pitched  upon  as  the 
only  man  from  whom  it  could  be  expected.     This  was 
an  artful  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  who  hoped  by  this 
means  to  ruin  him  ;   nor  were   their  expectations  dif- 
appointed.     He  declined  this  fatal  preferment  as  long 
as  he  could  :   but,  perceiving  that    he  fhould  have  no 
quiet  at  home,   he  accepted  it  ;  and  his  commiffion  for 
lord   lieutenant  palled  the  great   feal  on  the  12th  of 
March    1598.     His    enemies  now   began  to  infinuate, 
that   he    had  fought  this  command,  for    the    fake  of 
greater  things   which   he  then    was    meditating;  but 
there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the  queen,  preferved  in  the 
Harleian  collections-,  which  mows,  that  he  was  fo  far 
from   entering   upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  banifhment,  and  a  place  afligned  him 
for  a  retreat  from  his  fovereign's  difpleafure,  than  a 
potent  goverment  bellowed  upon  him  by  her  favour. 
"  To  the  Queen.     From  a  mind  delighting  in  forrow  ; 
"  from  fpirits  wafted  with  paffion ;  from  a  heart  torn  in 
"  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and  travail ;  from  a  man  that 
"  hateth  himfelf,  andall  things  elfethatkeep  him  alive  ; 
"  what  fervice  can  your  Majefty  expect,  fince  any  fer- 
c(  vice  pail  deferves  no  more  than  banifhment  and  pro- 
scription to  the  curfedeft  of  all  iflands  ?  It  is  your 
rebels  pride  and  fucceflionmuft  give  me  leave  to  ran- 
forn   myfelfoutof  this  hateful  prifon,  out  of  my 
loathed  body  :  which, if  it  happen  fo,  your  majefty 
"  ihall  have  nocaufe  tomiflikethefaihion  of  my  death, 
"  fince  the  courfe  of  my  life  could  never  pleafeyou. 

"  Happy  he  could finifh  forth  his  fate, 
"  In  fome  unhaunted  defert  moft  obfeure 

"  From  all  focicty,  from  love  and  hate 
"  Of  worldly  folk;  then  mould  he  fleep  fecure. 

"  Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praife, 
"  Content  with  hips,  and  hawes,  and  brambleberry  ; 

"  In  contemplation  paffing  out  his  days, 
"  And  change  of  holy   thoughts  to  make  him  merry. 

"  Who,  when  he  dies  his  tomb  may  be  a  bufh 
"  Where  harmlefs  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrulh. 
"  Your  Majefty's  exiled  fervant, 

(<  Robert  Essex." 
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Dcvcreus.  The  earl  met  with  nothing  iu  Ireland  but  ill  fuc- 
cefs  and  crolTes  :  in  the  midft  of  which,  an  army  was 
faddenly  raifed  in  England,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  ;  nobody  well  knowing  why,  but 
in  reality  from  the  fuggeftions  of  the  earl's  enemies  to 
the  queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  an  inyafioii  on  his 
native  country,  than  the  reduction  of  the  Irifh  rebels. 
This  and  other  conliderations  made  him  refolve  to  quit 
his  poll,  and  come  over  to  England  :  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did  without  leave.  He  burfl  into  her  ma- 
jefty's  bed-chamber  as  (lie  was  rifing,  and  lhe  received 
him  with  a  mixture  of  tendernefs  and  feverity :  but  lhe, 
foon  after,  thought  fit  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  em- 
ployments, except  that  of  mailer  of  the  horfe.  He  was 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  lord-keeper,  with 
whom  he  continued  fix  months.  No  fooner  had  he  re- 
gained his  liberty,  than  he  was  guilty  of  many  extra- 
vagancies ;  to  which  he  was  instigated  by  knaves  and 
fools,  but  perhaps  more  powerfully  by  his  own  paffions. 
He  fir  ft  determined  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  queen 
by  force.  Fie  refufed  to  attend  the  council  when  fum- 
moned.  When  the  queen  fent  the  lord-keeper,  the 
lord  chief-juftice,  and  two  others,  to  know  his  grievan- 
ces, he  confined  them ;  and  then  marched  with  his 
friends  into  the  city,  in  expectation  that  the  people 
would  rife  in  his  favour  5  but  in  that  he  was  difap- 
pointed.  He  was  at  lafl  befieged,  and  taken  in  his 
houfe  in  EfTex-ftreet ;  committed  to  the  tower ;  tried 
by  his  peers,  condemned,  and  executed.  Thus  did 
this  brave  man,  this  favourite  of  his  queen,  this  idol  of 
the  people,  fall  a  facrifice  to  his  want  of  that  diffimu- 
lation,  that  cunning,  that  court-policy,  by  which  his 
enemies  were  enabled  to  effect  his  ruin.  He  was  a  po- 
lite fcholar,  and  a  generous  friend  to  literature. 

To  thefe  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  confult 
and  compare  the  feveral  authors  who  have  related  the 
ftory  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  it  mull  appear  wonder- 
ful, if,  as  hath  been  fuggefted,  he  was  really  beloved 
by  qaeen  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  could  confent  to  his  exe- 
cution. Now  that  fhe  had  conceived  a  tender  paffion 
for  him,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Mr  Walpole  in 
his  very  entertaining  and  inftructive  Catalogue  of  Nobis 
Authors.*—"  I  am  aware  (fays  -that  author)  that  it  is 
become  a  mode  to  treat  the  queen's  paffion  for  him  as 
a  romance.  Voltaire  laughs  at  it ;  and  obferves,  that 
when  her  ftruggle  about  him  muffc  have  been  the  great- 
eft  (the  time  of  his  death),  fhe  was  fixty-eight.— Had 
he  been  fixty-eight,  it  is  probable  fhe  would  not  have 
been  in  love  with  him." — "Whenever  EfTex  acted  a  fit 
of  ficknefs,  not  a  day  paffed  without  the  queen's  fend- 
ing often  to  fee  him ;  and  once  went  fo  far  as  to  fit 
long  by  him,  and  order  his  broths  a?id  things.  It  is  re- 
corded by  a  diligent  obferver  of  that  court,  that  in  one 
of  his  fick  moods,  he  took  the  liberty  of  going  up  to 
the  queen  in  his  night-gown.  In  the  height  of  thefe 
fretful  fooleries,  there  was  a  mafk  at  Black  Fryars 
on  the  marriage  of  lord  Herbert  and  Mrs  Rnfl'el. 
Eight  lady-mafkcrs  chofe  eight  more  to  dance  the 
meafures.  Mrs  Fitton,  who  led  them,  went  to  the 
queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance.  Her  majefty  afked 
what  fhe  was  ?  Affeliion,  fhe  faid.  Affetlion  !  faid  the 
queen  ;  Affetlion  is  falfe.  Were  not  thefe  the  murmurs 
of  a  heart  ill  at  eafe  ?  Yet  her  majefty  rofe,  and  dan- 
ced. She  was  then  fixty-eight.  Sure  it  was  as  natu- 
ral for  her  to  be  in  love." 
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Mr  Walpole  farther  obferves,  that  her  court  and  co-  Dcvcreu* 
temporaries  had  an  uniform  opinion  of  her  paffion  for 
Effex,  and  quotes  feveral  inflances  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  earl  ;  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  advifes  him  to  confult  her  tafle  in  his 
very  apparel  and  geftures,  and  to  give  way  to  any  other 
inclination  fhe  may  have.  Sir  Francis  adviied  the  queen 
herfelf,  knowing  her  inclination,  to  keep  the  earl  about 
her  for  focietjr.  What  Henry  IV.  of  France  thought 
of  the  queen's  affection  for  Eifex,  is  evident  from  what 
he  faid  to  her  ambaflador. — "  £hte  fa  majefie  ne  laiffe- 

roit  jamais  jon  coufin  d'Ejj'ex  efloigner  de  Jon  cotillon . ' ' 

After  his  confinement,  on  hearing  he  v  as  ill,  fhe  fent 
him  word,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  if  flic  might 
with  her  honour,  fhe  would  vifit  him. 

"  If  (fays  Mr  Walpole)  thefe  iuftances  are  proble- 
matic, are  the  following  fo  ?  In  one  of  the  c  urious 
letters  of  Rowland  White,  he  fays,  the  queen  hath  of 
late  ufed the  fair  Mrs  Bridges  with  words  and  blowj  of 
anger.  In  a  fubequent  letter,  he  fays,  the  earl  is  again 
fallen  in  love  with  his  fair  eft  B.  It  cannot  choofe  but  come 
to  the  queen's  ear,  and  then  he  is  undone.''' — Efiex  him- 
felf  fays,  that  her  fond  parting  with  him  when  he  fet 
oat  for  Ireland,  pierced  his  very  foul. 

Probably  the  reader  has  now  very  little  doubt  as  to 
queen  Elizabeth's  affection  for  the  unfortunate  Effex  ; 
but,  in  proportion  to  our  belief  of  the  exiftenceof  this 
affection,  her  motives  for  confenting  to  his  execution 
become  more  inexplicable.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  beauty  and  perfonal  attrac- 
tions, and  probably  expected  more  entire  adoration 
than  the  earl's  paffion  for  variety  would  fuffer  him  to 
pay.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  her  life,  fire  was  cer- 
tainly an  object  of  difguft.  He  had  too  much  hone  ft 
Simplicity  in  his  nature,  to  feign  a  paffion  which  he  did 
not  feel.  She  foolifhly  gave  credit  to  the  ftories  of  his 
ambitious  projects  incompatible  with  herfafety  ;  and 
was  informed  that  he  had  once  inadvertently  faid,  that 
fhe  grew  old  and  cankered,  and  that  her  mind  was  become 
as  crooked  as  her  car  cafe.  If  this  be  true,  where  is  the 
woman  that  would  not  facrifice  fuch  a  lover  to  her  re- 
fentment  ? 

It  is  faid,  however,  that,  concerning  his  execution, 
her  majefty  was  irrefolute  to  the  laft,  and  fent  orders  to 
countermand  it  ;  but,  confidering  hisobftinacy  in  re- 
fuling  to  afk  her  pardon,  afterwards  directed  that  he 
fhoulddie.  Itis  reported,  that  the  queen,  in  the  height 
of  her  paffion  for  the  earl  of  Effex,  had  given  him  a 
ring,  ordering  him  to  keep  it,  and  that  whatever  crime 
he  fhould  commit,  fhe  would  pardon  him  when  he 
fhould  return  that  pledge.  The'earl,  upon  his  con- 
demnation, applied  to  admiral  Flo  ward's  lady,  his  re- 
lation, defiring  her,  by  a  perfon  whomfhe  could  truft, 
to  return  it  into  the  queen's  own  hands  ;  but  her  huf- 
band,  who  was  one  of  the  earl's  greatelt  enemies,  and 
to  whom  fhe  had  imprudently  told  the  circumfiance, 
would  not  fuffer  her  to  acquit  herfelf  of  the  commiffion ; 
fo  that  the  queen  commented  to  the  eari's  death,  being 
full  of  indignation  againfl  fop.  oud  and  haughty  a  fpi- 
rit,  who  chofe  rather  to  die  than  implore  her  mercy. 
Some  time  after,  the  admiral's  lady  fell  fick,  and  being 
near  her  death,  fhe  fent  word  to  the  queen  that  fhe  hzd 
fbmefhinf  of  great  confequence  to  communicate  before 
fhe  died.  The  queen  came  to  her  bedfide,  and  having 
ordered  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  lady  re- 
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turned,  but  too  late,  die  ring,  deAring  to  be  excufed 
lhat  flie  did  not  return  it  (boner  :  on  which,  it  is  faid, 
the  queen   immediately    retired,    overwhelmed  with 

grief'. 

The  earl  of  Elfex  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age  ;  leaving  by  his  lady  one  Ton  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

DEVICE,  among  painters.     See  Devise. 

DEVIL  (Diabolus)-,  an  evil  angel,  one  of  ihofe  ce- 
leftial  fpirits  call:  down  from  heaven  for  pretending  to 
equal  himfelf  with  God.  The  Ethiopians  paint  the 
devil  white,  to  be  even  with  the  Europeans  who  paint 
him  black. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  word  devil  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  but  only  of  the  word  Satan  and  Belial ,-  nor 
do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  heathen  authors,  in  the  fenfe 
it  is  taken  among  Chriftians,  that  is,  as  a  creature  re- 
volted from  God.  Their  theology  went  no  farther 
than  to  evil  genii  or  daemons. 

Some  of  the  American  idolaters  have  a  notion  of 
two  collateral  independent  beings,  one  of  whom  is 
good,  and  the  other  evil ;  which  laft  they  imagine  has 
the  direction  and  fuperintendance  of  this  earth,  for 
which  reafon  they  chiefly  worfhip  him  ;  whence  thofe 
that  give  us  an  account  of  the  religion  of  thefe  favages 
give  out,  with  fome  impropriety,  that  they  worihip 
the  devil.  The  Chaldeans,  in  like  manner,  believed 
both  a  good  principle  and  an  evil  one ;  which  laft  they 
imagined  was  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Ifaiah,  fpeaking,  according  to  fome  commentators, 
of  the  fall  of  the  devil,  calls  him  Lucifer,  from  his 
former  elevation  and  ftate  of  glory  :  but  others  explain 
this  palfage  of  Ifaiah  in  reference  to  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, who  had  been  precipitated  from  this  throne  and 
glory.  The  Arabians  call  Lucifer,  Eblis  ;  which  fome 
think  is  only  a  diminutive  or  corruption  of  the  word 
Diabolus. 

Devil  on  the  Neck,  a  tormenting   engine  made   of 
iron,  ftraitening  and  wincing  the  neck  of  a  man,  with 
his  legs  together,  in  a  horrible  manner  ;  fo   that  the 
more  he  ftirreth  in  it,  the  ftraiter  it  preffethhim  ;   for- 
merly in  ufe  among  the  perfecutingpapifts. 

DEVINCTION  (Dcvinclio),  in  antiquity,  wasufed 
to  lignify  a  love-charm  or  incantation  to  gain  the  af- 
fection a  perfon  beloved. 

It  was  done  by  tying  knots  ;  and  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Virgil  in  his  eighth  Eclogue  : 

Necle  tribus  nodls  ternos,   Amarylli,  colores  : 

Necje,  Amarylli  modo  ;   et  Veneris,    die,  vinculo  neHo. 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  in  heraldry,  painting,  and 
fculpture,  any  emblem  nfed  to  represent  a  certain  fa- 
milv,  perfon,  action,  or  quality  ;  with  a  fui table  motto, 
applied  in  afignrative  fenfe.     See  Motto. 

The  effence  of  a  device  confifts  in  a  metaphorical  fi- 
militude  between  the  things  reprefetiting  and  repre- 
fented:  thus,  a  young  nobleman,  of  great  courage  and 
ambition,  is  (aid  to  have  borne  for  his  devife,  in  a  late 
caroufal  at  the  court  of  France,  a  rocket  mounted  in 
the  air,  wfth  this  motto  in  Italian,  tl  poco  duri  purche 
m'inalzi  "  expreffing,  that  he  preferred  a  fhort  life, 
■provided  he  might  thereby  attain  to  glory  and  emi- 
nence. 

The  Italians  havereduced  the  making  of  devife s  in- 
to an  art,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  which  are  thefe. 


1.  That  there  be  nothing  extravagant  or  monfErous  in     Devife 
the  figures.     2.  That  figures  be  never  joined  which         || 
have  no  relation  or  affinity  with  one  another  ;   excep-  Devotion, 
ting  fome  whimlical  unions  eftabiifhed  in  ancient  tables,  *""    v 
which    cullom  has  authorifed.     3.  That  the  human 
body  be  never  ufed.      4,  The  fewer  figures  the  better. 
5.  The  motto  mould  be  every  way  fuitable. 

Devise,  inlaw,  theaft  whereby  a  perfon  bequeaths 
his  lands  or  tenements  to  another  by  his  laft  will  or  te- 
ftament. 

DEL  NX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  11  ounces,  or  i-^  of 
the  Libra. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  right  of  de- 
volution. Such  a  right  is  devolved  to  the  crown: 
fuch  an   eftate  devolved  on  M by   the   death  of 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  right,  acquired  by  a  fu- 
perior,  of  conferring  a  benefice,  when  the  inferior  and 
ordinary  collator  has  neglected  to  confer,  or  has  con- 
ferred it  on  an  unqualified  perfon. 

If  a  patron  neglects  to  prefent  to  a  benefice  in  fix 
months,  the  prefentation  lapfes  or  devolves  upon  the 
bifliop,  from  thence  to  the  primate,  and  from  thence 
to  the  king. 

DEVOLUTION,  in  law,  a  right  acquired  by  fuc- 
cefiion  from  one  to  another. 

DEVONSHEEE.ING,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers 
to  exprefs  the  burning  of  land  by  way  of  manure  :  the 
method  is  to  cut  off  the  turf  about  four  inches  thick, 
and  burn  it  in  heaps,  and  then  fpread  the  allies  upon 
the  land.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  its  having 
been  earlieft  practifed  in  Devonfhire. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifh  channel,  on  the  north  by 
the  Briftol  channel,  on  the  eaft  by  Somerfetfhire,  and 
on  the  welt  by  Cornwall.  It  is  about  69  miles  long 
and  66  broad.  The  foil  is  various  ;  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  coarfe  and  moorifh,  bad  for 
lheep,  but  proper  for  black  cattle.  In  the  northern 
parts,  the  dry  foil  and  downs  are  well  adapted  to  fheep, 
with  numerous  flocks  of  which  they  are  well  covered. 
Tolerable  crops  of  corn  are  alfo  produced  there  when 
the  land  is  vvell  manured.  The  foil  of  the  reft  of  the 
country  is  rich  and  fertile  both  in  corn  and  'pafturc, 
yielding  alfo  in  fome  places  plenty  of  marie  tor  ma- 
nuring it.  In  other  places  they  pare  off' and  burn  the 
furface,  making  ufe  of  the  allies  as  a  manure.  Dr 
Campbell  ftyles  it  a  rich  and  pleafant  country  ;  as  in 
different  parts  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruit,  has  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and 
filver,  in  which  it  formerly  exceeded  Cornwall,  though 
now  it  is  greatly  inferior.  On  the  coaft  alfo  they  have 
herring  and  pilchard  filheries.  Devonfhire  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  gives  title  of  Duke  to  the 
noble  family  of  Cavendifh. 

DEVOTION,  Devotio,  a  fine  ere  ardent  worfhip 
of  the  Deity. 

Devotion,  as  defined  by  Jurieu,  is  a  foftening  and 
yielding  of  the  heart,  with  an  internal  confolation, 
which  the  fouls  of  believers  feel  in  the  practice  or  ex- 
ercife  of  piety.  By  devotion  is  alfo  underftood  certain 
religious  practices,  which  a  perfon  makes  it  a  rule  to 
difcharge  regularly  ;  and  with  reafon,  if  the  exactitude 
be  founded  on  folid  piety,  otherwife  it  is  vanity  or  fu- 

perftition, 
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Derotion.  perftkicn.     That  devotion  is  vain  and  trifling,  which 
w~ v— ■— '  would   accommodate    itfelf  both  to   God    and  to  the 
world.     Trevoux. 

The  character  of  devotion  has  frequently  fuffered 
from  the  forbidding  air  which  has  been  thrown  over  it, 
by  the  narrownels  of  bigotry  on  one  hand,  or  the 
gloom  of  fuperftition  on  the  other.  When  freer  and 
more  cheerful  minds  have  not  had  occafion  to  fee  it 
accompanied  with  thole  feelings  of  delight  and  bene- 
volence which  naturally  attend  it,  they  are  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  againft  piety  at  large,  by  miftaking  this  un- 
gracious appearance  for  its  genuine  form.  Nor  has 
the  rant  of  vulgar  cathufiafts  contributed  a  little  to 
beget  or  Strengthen  the  fame  averlion,  in  perfons  of  a 
cool  and  fpecnlative  temper ;  who  have  happened  to 
meet  with  fuch  images  and  phrafes  among  religionifts 
of  a  certain  ftrain,  as  ill  fait  the  rational,  pure,  and 
fpirkual  nature  of  true  devotion.  It  may  likewife  be 
remarked  on  the  other  fide,  that  people  of  tafte  and 
fenfibility  have  not  feldom  been  difgufted  with  the  in- 
fipid  ftyie  too  often  employed  en  fuch  fubjecTx,  by 
thofc  who  poiTefs  neither,  or  who  purpefely  avoid  every 
thing  of  that  kind,  from  an  aim  at  funpiicity  mifun- 
derilood,  or  perhaps  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  too 
warm,  in  an  age  of  fafnicnable  indifference  and  falfe 
refinement. 

Wherever  the  vital  and  unadulterated  fpirk  of  Chri- 
ftian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate  object  will  be  to 
pleafe  Kim  whom  we  were  made  to  pleafe,  by  adoring 
his  perfections  ;  by  admiring  his  works  and  ways  ;  by 
entertaining  with  reverence  and  complacence  the  va- 
rious intimations  of  his  plcafure,  eipecially  thofe  con- 
tained in  holy  writ  ;  by  acknowledging  our  abfo- 
lutc  dependence,  and  infinite  obligations  ;  by  confef- 
fing  and  lamenting  the  diforders  of  our  nature,  and 
the  tranfgreffions  of  our  lives  ;  by  imploring  his  grace 
and  mercy  through  Jefus  Chrifl  ;  by  interceding  for 
our  brethren  of  mankind  ;  by  praying  for  the  propa- 
gation and  em  belli  foment  of  truth,  righteoufuefs,  and 
peace  on  earth  ;  in  fine,  by  longing  for  a  more  entire 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  breathing  after  the 
everlaiting  enjoyment  of  his  friendfhip.  The  effects 
of  fuch  a  fpirk  habitually  chcriihed,  and  feelingly  ex- 
prelled  before  him,  with  conceptions  more  or  lefs  en- 
larged and  elevated,  in  language  more  lefs  empha- 
tical  and  accurate,  fententicus  or  diffufe,  muft  furely 
be  important  and  happy.  Among  tbefe  effects  may 
be  reckoned,  a  profound  humility  in  the  light  of  God, 
a  high  veneration  for  his  prefence  and  attributes,  an 
ardent  zeal  for  his  worlhip  and  honour,  an  affectionate 
faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  cohftant  imitation 
of  his  divine  example,  a  diffuiive  charity  for  men  of  all 
denominations,  a  generous  zn&  unwearied  felf-denial 
for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  fociety,  a  total  resignation  to 
Providence,  an  increafing  efteem  for  the  eofpel,  with 
clearer  and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immortal  life  which 
it  has  brought  to  light. 

Devotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  kind  of  fa- 
crifice  or  ceremony,  whereby  they  confecratcd  them- 
felves  to  the  fervice  of  fome  perfon.  The  ancients  had 
a  notion,  that  the  life  of  cne  might  be  ranfomed  by 
the  death  of  another;  whence  thofc  devotions  became 
frequent  for  the  lives  of  the  emperors.  Devotion  to 
any  particular  perfon  was  unknown  among  the  Ro- 
mans till  the  time  of  Auguftus.     The  very  day  after 


the  title  of  Auguftus  had   been  conferred  upon  Ocla-  Deuteroca- 
vius,  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  publicly  dc-     conical, 
ciared,  that  he  would  devote  himfelf  to  Auguftus,  and  Deut«r°Eo 

obey  him  at  the  expence  of  his  life  (as  was  the  practice  , "£ 

among  barbarous  nations),  if  he  was  commanded.  His 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  reft  ;  till 
at  length  it  .became  an  eltablithed  cuitom  never  to  go 
to  falute  the  emperor,  without  declaring  that  they 
were  devoted  to  him.— Before  this,  the  practice  of  the 
Romans  was  that  of  devoting  themfelves  to  their  coun- 
try.    See  Decius. 

DEUTEROCANONICAL,  in  the  fchcol  theo- 
logy, an  appellation  given  to  certain  books  of  holy 
fcripture,  which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
reft ;  either  by  reafon  they  were  not  wrote  till  after 
the  compilation  of  the  canon,  or  by  reafon  of  fome 
difpute  as  to  their  canonicity.  The  word  is  Greek, 
being  compounded  of  fwrijiosfecond,  and  x.avov/xes  cano- 
nical. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledged  feveral  books 
in  their  canon,  which  were  put  there  later  than  the 
reft.  They  fay,  that  under  Efdras,  a  great  affembly 
of  their  doctors,  which  they  call  by  way  of  eminence 
the  great  Synagogue,  made  the  collection  of  the  facred 
books  which  we  now  have  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  And  they  agree  that  they  put  books  therein 
which  had  net  been  fo  before  the  Babyloniih  captivi- 
ty ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  &c. 
and  thofe  of  Efdras  and  Nehemiah. 

Ana  the  Romiih  church  has  fmce  added  others  to 
the  canon,  that  were  not,  nor  could  not  be,  in  the  ca- 
non of  the  Jews  ;  by  reafon  fome  of  them  were  not 
compofed  till  after.  Such  is  the  book  of  Eccleiiafti- 
cus  ;  with  feveral  of  the  apocriphal  books,  as  the  Mac- 
cabees, Wifdom,  &c.  Others  were  added  ftill  later, 
by  reafon  their  canonicity  had  not  been  yet  examined ; 
and  till  fuch  sxamen  2nd  judgment  they  might  be  fet 
afioe  at  plcafure. — But  fince  that  church  has  pronoun- 
ced as  to  the  canonicity  of  thefe  books,  there  is  no 
more  room  now  for  her  members  to  doubt  of  them, 
than  there  was  for  the  Jews  to  doubt  of  thofe  of  the 
canon  of  Efdras.  And  the  deuterocanonical  books  are 
with  them  as  canonical  as  the  proto-canonical  ;  the 
only  difference  between  them  confifting  in  this,  that  the 
canonicity  of  the  one  was  not  generally  known,  exa- 
mined, and  fettled,  fofoon  as  that  of  the  others. 

The  deuterocanonical  books  in  the  modern  canon, 
are  the  book  of  Efther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  lcalt 
the  feven  laft  chapters  thereof;  the  epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews;  that  of  James;  and  thatofjude;  the  fe- 
cond  of  St  Peter  ;  the  fecond  and  third  of  St  John  ;  and 
the  Revelation .  The  deuterocanonical  parts  of  books, 
are,  in  Daniel,  the  Hymn  of  the  three  children  ;  the 
prayer  of  Azariah  ;  the  histories  of  Snfannab,  of  Bel 
and'  the  Dragon  ;  the  laft  chapter  of  St  Mark  ;  the 
bloody  fweat,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  related 
in  St  Luke,  chap,  xxii ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  adulte- 
rous woman  in  St  John,  chap.  viii. 

DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  facred  books  ot 
the  Old  Teftament ;  being  the  laft  of  thofe  written  by 
Mofes:  (See  Pentateuch).  The  word  is  Greek, 
compounded  of  <hv<rtpos/bccnd  and  yo^o?  laiu. 

Deuteronomy  was  written  the  40th  year  after  the 
delivery  from  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites 
beyond  Jordan  ;  Mofes  being  then  in  the   120th  year 
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of  his  age.  It  contains,  in  Hebrew,  11  paraches, 
though  only  10 in  the  edition  of  the  rabbins  at  Venice; 
XX  chapters,  and  95  J  verfes.     In  the  Greek,  Latin, 


and    other  verfions,    it  contains 


chapters. 


The  lad  is  not  of  Mofes.  Some  fay  it  was  added  by 
J  ofh.ua  immediately  after  Mofes's  death  ;  which  is  the 
moil  probable  opinion.  Others  will  have  it  added  by 
Efdras. 

DEUTEROPOTMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  de- 
fignation  given  to  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  had  been 


thought 


dead,  and,  after  the   celebration  of  the  fu- 


neral rites,  unexpectedly  recovered.  It  was  unlaw- 
ful for  the  deuteropotmi  to  enter  into  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides,  or  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  rites, 
till  after  they  were  purified,  by  being  let  through  the 
lap  of  a  woman's  gown,  that  they  might  feein  to  be 
new  born. 

DEUTEROSIS,  the  Greek  name  by  which  the 
Jews  called  their  Mifchnah,  orfecond  law.  See  Mis  ch- 

NAH. 

DEW,  a  denfe,  moift  vapour,  found  on  the  earth 
in  fpring  and  fummer  mornings,  in  form  of  a  milling 
rain,  being  collected  there  chiefly  while  the  fun  is  be- 
low the  horizon. 

It  hath  been  difputed  whether  the  dew  is  formed 
from  the  vapours  afcendmg  from  the  earth  during  the 
night-time,  or  from  the  defcent  of  fuch  as  have  been 
already  railed  through  the  day.  The  moil  remarkable 
experiments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  flril  hypothecs 
are  thofe  of  Mr  Dufay  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  fuppofed,  that  if  the  dew 
afcended,  it  muft  wet  a  body  placed  low  down  fooner 
than  one  placed  in  a  higher  iituation  :  and,  if  a  num- 
ber of  bodies  were  placed  in  this  manner,  the  lower- 
nioft  would  be  wetted  firft ;  and  the  refl  in  like  manner, 
gradually  up  to  the  top. 

To  determine  this, 'he  placed  twro  ladders  againft 
one  another,  meeting  at  their  tops,  fpreading  wide 
afunder  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  tall  as  to  reach  32  feet 
high.  To  the  feveral  ileps  of  thefe  hefaftened  large 
fquares  of  glafs  like  the  panes  of  windows,  placing 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  ihould  not  overihade 
one  another.  On  the  trial  it  appeared  exactly  as  Mr 
Dafay  had  apprehended.  The  lower  furface  of  the 
loweft  piece  of  glafs  was  fir/l  wetted  then  the  upper, 
then  the  lower  furface  of  the  pane  next  above  it ;  and 
fo  on,  till  all  the  pieces  were  wetted  to  the  top.  Hence 
it  appeared  plain  to  him,  that  the  dew  coniiiled  of  the 
vapours  afcending  from  the  earth  during  the  night- 
time ;  which,  being  condenfed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
atmofphere,  are  prevented  from  being  dhlipated  as  in 
the  day-time  by  the  fun's  heat.  He  afterwards  tried 
afimilar  experiment  with  pieces  of  cloth  inilead  of  panes 
of  glafs,  and  the  refult  was  quite  conformable  to  his 
expectations.  He  weighed  ail  the  pieces  of  cloth  next 
morning,  in  order  to  know  what  quantity  of  water  each 
had  imbibed,  and  found  thofe  that  had  been  placed 
lowermoil  couiiderably  heavier  than  fuch  as  had  been 
placed  at  the  top  ;  tho'  he  owns  that  this  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  fo  perfectly  as  the  former. 

M.  Mufchenbroek,  who  embraced  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, thought  he  bad  invalidated  all  Mr  Dufay's  proofs, 
by  repeating  his  experiments,  with  the  fame  fuccefs 
on  a  plane  covered  with  iheet-lead.  But  to  this  Mr 
Dufay  replied,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  fuppo- 


fing  the  vapour  to  rife  through  the  lead,  nor  from  that      Dew. 

very  fpot ;  but   that  as  it  arofe  from  the  adjoining  ' « ' 

open  ground,  the  continual  fluctuation  of  the  air  could 
not  but  fpread  it  abroad  and  carry  it  thither  in  its 
afcent. 

But  though  this  experiment  cf  M.  Mufchenbroek's 
is  not  fufficient  to  overthrow  thofe  of  Mr  Dufay,  it 
muft  itill  remain  dubious  whether  the  dew  rifes  or  falls. 
One  thing  which  feems  to  favour  the  hypothecs  of  its 
defcent  is,  that  in  cloudy  weather  there  is  little  or  no 
dew  to  be  obferved.  From  this  M.  de  Luc  brines  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothecs  juflnow  mention- 
ed. He  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner.  PhU.Tranf. 
When  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  air,  the  heat  of  the  vol.  lxiii. 
inferior  air  and  that  which  rifes  from  the  earth  diffi-  Part  Zi 
pates  itfelf  into  the  fupenor  regions ;  and  then  the  va- 
pours which  are  difperfed  throughout  the  air,  cendenfe, 
and  fall  down  in  dew  .  But,  when  theclouds  continue, 
they  feparate  the  inferior  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  thus  prevent  the  diflipation  of  the 
heat,  by  which  means  the  vapours  remain  fufpended. 
When  the  Iky  grows  cloudy,  fome  hours  after  fun-fet, 
although  the  heat  has  been  fenfibly  dhninilhed,  it  is 
again  increafed ;  becaufe,  continuing  to  rife  out  of  the 
earth,  it  is  accumulated  in  the  inferior  air.  But  nei- 
ther can  this  be  reckoned  a  pofuive  proof  of  the  defcent 
of  the  dew  ;  fince  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  the  heat  of 
the  atmofphere  to  be  great  enough  to  diffipate  it  in  its 
afcent,  as  to  keep  it  fufpended  after  its  afcent  through 
the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  being  found  in  greater  quanti- 
ties on  bodies  placed  low  down  than  on  fuch  as  are  high 
up,  is  no  proof  of  the  afcent  of  the  dew  ;  becaufe  the 
fame  thing  is  obferved  of  rain.  A  body  placed  low 
down  receives  more  rain  than  one  placed  in  an  elevated 
iituation  ;  and  yet  the  rain  certainly  defcends  from  the 
atmoiphere.  The  rcafon  why  the  dew  appears  firil  on 
the  lower  parts  of  bodies  may  be,  that,  in  the  evening, 
the  lower  part  of  the  atmofphere  is  firft  cooled,  and 
confequently  moil  difpofed  to  part  with  its  vapour.  It 
is  alfo  certain,  that  part  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
air  may  be  condenfed  at  any  time  on  the  fides  of  a 
glafs,  by  means  of  cold,  fo  as  to  run  down  its  fides  in 
fmall  drops  like  dew.  It  feems,  therefore,  that  this 
fubjecl  is  not  fufficiently  determined  by  fuch  experi- 
ments as  have  yet  been  made  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  ap- 
pear eafy  to  make  fuch  experiments  as  ihall  be  perfect- 
ly decifive  on  the  matter. 

Several  fubftances,  expofed  to  the  fame  dew,  receive 
and  charge  themfelves  with  it  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner; fome  more,  others  lefs,  and  fome  even  not  at  all. 
The  drops  feem  to  make  a  fort  of  choice  of  what  bo- 
dies they  mall  affix  themfelves  to :  glafs  and  cryflals 
are  thofe  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  moft  ready  man- 
ner, and  in  the  largeft  quantity  ;  but  metals  of  ail  kinds 
never  receive  them  at  all,  nor  do  the  drops  ever  adhere 
to  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is  probably  becaufe  me- 
tals promote  evaporation  more  than  glafs  does.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece  of  glafs  are  both  made 
equally  moift,  the  former  will  be  found  to  dry  in  much 
lefs  time  than  the  latter.  Hence  it  would  feem,  that 
there  is  between  metals  and  water  fome  kind  of  re- 
pulfion :  and  this  maybe  fufiicient  to  keep  off  the  very 
fmall  quantity  that  falls  in  dew ;  for  whatever  tends 
to  make  water  evaporate  after  it  is  actually  in  contact 
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Dew.       with  any  fubftaiice,  alfo  tends  to  keep  the  water  from     the  year  1695  there  fell  in  Ireland,  in  the  provinces  of  Mar  Dew 
— *       '  ever  coming  into  contact  with  it.     On  this  fubjecc  fe-     Leinner  and  Monfter,  for  a  coniiderable  part  of  the         || 

vcral  curious  particulars  are  mentioned  by  Dr  Perci-  winter  and  ipnng,  a  fatty  fubftance  refembling  butter  De  Wit. 
val,  relative  to  the  attraction  and  repulnou  between  inftead  of  the  common  dew.  It  was  of  a  clammy  tex-  " 
dew  and  glafs  or  metalline  veilels.  The  experiments  ture,  and  dark  yellow  colour  5  and  was,  from  its  great 
were  made  by  M.  du  Fay,  who,  in  order  to  determine  refeniblance,  generally  called  dew-butter  by  ihe  country 
with  certainty  whether  the  difference  between  vitrified  people.  It  always  fell  in  the  night,  and  chiefly  in  the 
fubitances  and  metals  was  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  fet  a  moorifh  low  grounds;  and  was  found  hanging  on  the 
china  faucer  in  the  middle  of  a  liiver  plate,  and  on  one  tops  of  the  grafs,  and  on  the  thatch  of  the  houfes  of 
fide,  adjoining  to  it,  was  placed  a  china  plate,  with  the  poor  people.  It  was  feldom  obferved  to  fall  twice 
a  iilver  diih  very  much  refembling  the  faucer  in  the  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  ufually,  wherever  it  fell  it  lay 
middle.     In  this  experiment  the  china  faueer  was  co-      a  fortnight  upon  the  ground  before  it  changed  colour  • 

bat  after  that  it  gradually  dried  up,  and  became  black. 
The  cattle  fed  in  the  fields  where  it  lay  as  well  as  in 
others,  and  received  no  harm  by  it.  It  fell  in  pieces 
of  the  biguefs  of  one's  finger-end  ;  but  they  were  dif- 
fperfed  fcatteringly  about,  and  it  had  an  offenfive 
finell  like  a  church-yard.  There  were  in  the  fame 
places  very  {linking  tugs  during  the  winter,  and  fome 
people  fippofed  this  no  other  than  a  fediment  from  the 


vered  with  dew,  but  the  plate,  though  extending  four 
inches  round  it,  was  not  moiftened  in  the  leaft.  The 
china  plate  alfo  had  become  quit  moiit,  while  the  liiver 
veifel  in  the  middle  had  not  received  the  fmallelt  drop. 
M.  du  Fay  next  endeavoured  to  afcertaiu  whether  a 
china  faucer  fet  upon  a  plate  of  metal,  as  already  dtferi- 
bed,  did  not  receive  more  dew  than  it  would  have  done 
if  expofed  alone.     To  accomplifh  this  deiign,  ne  took 


two  watch  cryftals  of  equal  dimeufions,  and  placed  the  fog.  It  would  not  keep  very  long,  but  never  bred  worms, 

one  upon  a  plate  of  liiver,  the  other  upon   a  plate  of  May-DEW  whitens  linen  and  wax  3   the  dewofau- 

china,    each  with  its  concave  uppermoft.    That  which  tumn  is  converted  into  a  white  froi't.     Out  of  dew  pu- 

was  upon  the  liiver  plate  he  furrouuded  with  a   ferrel  trified  by  the  fun,  arife  divers  infects,  which  change  a- 

of  the  fame  metal,  well  polifhed,   that  no   watery  par-  pace  from  one  fpecies  into  another  :   what  remains  is 

tides  might  attach  themfelves  to  the  convex  furface  of  converted  into  a  fine  white  fait,  with  angles  like  thofe 

the  glafs.     In   this   fituation  he  expofed   the  cryftals  of  falt-petre,  after  a  number  of  evaporations,  calcina- 

for  feveral  days  fucceffively,  and  always  found  five  or  tions,  and  fixations. 

fix  times  more  dew  in  that  which  was  on  the  china  plate  There  is  a  fpirit  drawn  from  May-dew,  which  has 

than  on  the  other  placed  on  the  liiver.  The  repullion  wonderful  virtues  attributed  to  it.     The  method  of  col- 

between  the  dew  and  liiver  is  further  confirmed  by  the  lecfing  and  preparing  it,  is  prefcribed  by  Hanneman 

following  experiment  of  M.  du  Fay,  with  regard  to  the  phyfician  at  Kiel.  It  is  to  be  gathered  in  clean  li- 
cryflal  on  the  iilver  plate.  He  informs  us,  that  the  fmall 
quantity  of  dew  on  the  infide  near  the  centre,  was  in 
minute  drops  :  and  that  round  the  border  there  was  a 
fpace  of  five  or  fix  lines  perfectly  dry  ;  towards  which 
the   drops  regularly  decreafed  in  magnitude,  as  if  the 


nen  cloths  ;  expofed  to  the  fun  in  clofe  vials  ;  then  di- 
ftilled,  and  the  fpirit  thrown  upon  the  caput  mortuum; 
this  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  earth  unite  with  the  fpi- 
rit, and  become  liquid  ;  which  happens  about  the  fe- 
venth  or  eighth  cohobation  or  diftillation. 


By  fuch 
filver  ferrel  had  driven  away  the  dew  from  that  part  of  means  you  gain  a  very  red,  odoriferous  fpirit.  Stol- 
the  glafs-which  was  contiguous  to  it.     Thefe  experi-     terfoht,  a  phyfician  of  Lubec,  thinks  May-dew  may 


ments  were  repeated  thirty  times  with  invariable  fuc- 
cefs.  M.  du  Fay's  experiments  have  received  a  re- 
markable confirmation  from  fome  lately  made  by  Dr 
Watfom,  now  bifnop  of  LandafE  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  vapour  that  afcends  from  a 
given  furface  of  earth.  "  By  means  of  a  little  bees- 
wax (fays  he),  I  fattened  a  half  crown  very  near,  but 
not  quite  contiguous,  to  the  fide  of  the  glafs  ;  and, 
fetting  the  glafs  with  its  mouth  downward  on  the 
grafs,  it  prefently  became  covered  with  vapour,  except 
that  part  of  it  which  was  next  the  half-crown.  Not  only 
the  half-crown  itfelf  was  free  from  vapour,  but  it  had 
hindered  any  from  fettling  on  the  glafs  which  was  near 
it ;  for  there  was  a  little  ring  of  glafs  furrounding  the 
half-crown,   to  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 


be  gathered  in  glafe-plates,  efpecially  in  ft  ill  weather, 
and  before  fun-rife.  And  Etmuller  is  of  the  fame  fen- 
timent.  It  might  likewife  be  collected  with  a  glafs 
funnel,  expofed  to  the  air,  having  a  crooked  neck  to 
bring  the  dew  into  a  vial  in  a  chamber.  See  Phil. 
Tranf,  n°  3.  Hoffman,  and  others.  It  is  apparent- 
ly from  the  preparation  of  this  dew,  that  the  brothers 
of  the  Rofy-Crofs  took  their  denomination.     See  Ro- 

SICRUCIANS. 

Dew-Bodi,  in  country  affairs,  a  diftemper  in  cattle, 
being  a  fwelling  in  the  body,  as  much  as  the  fkin  can 
hold,  fo  that  fome  beafts  are  in  danger  of  burfling. 
This  diftemper  proceeds  from  thegreedinefs  of  a  beaft 
to  feed,  when  put  into  a  rank  pafture  ;  but  commonly 
when  the  grafs  is  full  of  water.     In  this  cafe  the  beaft 


which  was  quite  dry,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  f glafs     fhould  be  ftirred  up  and  down,  and  made  to  purge  well : 


which  was  immediately  under  the  half-crown ;  it  feemed 
as  if  the  filver  had  repelled  the  water  to  that  diftance. 
A  large  red  wafer  had  the  fame  effect,  as  the  half- 
crown  ;  it  was  neither  wetted  itfelf,  nor  was  the  ring 
of  glafs  contiguous  to  it  wetted.  A  circle  of  white 
paper  produced  the  fame  effect,  fo  did  feveral  other 
fubitances,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enume- 
rate." 

Substances  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  ufual 
dew  are  faid  to  have  fometimes  fallen  from  the  at- 
mofphere 


but  the  proper  cure  is  bleeding  in  the  tail ;  then  take 
a  grated  nutmeg,  with  an  egg,  and  breaking  the  top 
of  the  lhell,  put  out  fo  much  of  the  white  as  you  may 
have  room  to  flip  the  nutmeg  into  the  fhell ;  mix  them 
together,  and  then  let  flielland  all  be  put  down  the 
beaft's  throat ;  that  done,  walk  him  up  and  down,  and 
he  will  foon  mend. 

DEW-Worm.     See  Lumbricus. 


DE  WIT  (John),  the  famous  penfionary,  was  born 

in  162  J,  at  Doft ,  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  fo 

la  the  Phil.  Tranf.  we  are  told,  that  in     diligently,  that,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  publifhed  Ele- 
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De  Wit.    menta  Curvarum  Linearium,  one  of  the  deeped  books  iti 

' « '  mathematics  at  that  time.     After  taking  his  degrees, 

and  travelling,  he,  in   1650,     became  penfionary   of 
Dort,  and  diftinguiihed  himfelf  very  early  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public   affairs.     He  oppofed  with  all  his 
power  the  war  between  the   Englifli  and  the  Dutch; 
and  when  the  event  juftiiied  his  predictions,  he  was 
unauimoully    ehofen  penfionary  of  Holland.     In  this 
capacity  he  laboured  to  procure  a  peace   with   Crom- 
well ;  in  which  peace  a  fecret  article  was  introduced 
by  one  iide  or  other,  for  the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of 
Orange.     In  the  war  with  England  after  the  king'sre- 
ftoration,  when  it  was  thought  expedient,  on  Opdam's 
defeat  and  death,  that  foine  of  their  own  deputies  mould 
command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  the   three  put   in 
commiffion  ;  and  wrote  an  accurate  relation  of  all  that 
happened  during  the    expedition  he  was  engaged  in, 
for  which,   at   his  return,  he   received  the  folemn 
thanks  of   the    States-General.     In    1667,    he  efta- 
blifhed  the  perpetual   edict  for   abolifiiing  the  office  of 
Stadtholder,  to  fix  the  liberty  of  the  republic,  as   it 
was  hoped,  on  a  firm  balls  ;  which  produced  feditions 
and    tumults,  that  reftored  the  office,  on  pretence  that 
the  De  Wits  were  enemies  to  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and 
plundered  the  ftate.  The  penfionary  begged  difniiffion 
from  his  poft :  which   was  granted,  with  thanks  for 
his  faithful  Cervices.     But  the  invafion  of  the  French, 
and  the  internal  divifions  among  the  Hollanders  thern- 
felves,  fpread  every  where  terror  andconfulion  ;  which 
the  Orange  party   heightened  to  ruin  the   De  Wits. 
Cornelius,    the  penfionary's   brother,  was  imprifoned 
and  condemned  to  exile  ;  and   a   report    being  raifed 
that  he   would  be  refcued,    the  mob  armed,  and  fur- 
rounded  the  prifon  where  the  two  brothers  then  were 
together,draggedthem  out,  barbarou  fly  murdered  them, 
hunp-  the  bodies  on  the  gallows,  and  cut  them  to  pie- 
ces', which  many  of  them  even  broiled,  and  ate  with 
favage  fury.     Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greateft 
geniufes  of  his  age  :  of  whom   Sir  William  Temple, 
who  was  well  acquainted   with  him,  writes  with  the 
greateft    efteem   and   admiration.     He  obferves,  that 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  dif- 
fered nothing  in  his  manner  of  living  from  an  ordinary 
citizen.     His  office,  for  the  firft  ten  years,  brought 
him  in' little  more  than    300I.  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,   not  above  700I.  per  annum.     He  refufed  a 
gift    of  10,0001.  from  the  States-General,   becaufe  he 
thought  it  a  bad  precedent  in  the  government.     With 
great  reafon,  therefore,  Sir  William  Temple,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  death,  obferves,  ((  He  was  a  perfon  that  de- 
fended another  fate,  and  a  better  return  from  his  coun- 
try ;  after  18  years  fpent  in  their  minifby,  without 
any  care  of  his  entertainments  or  eafe,  and  little  of  his 
fortune.  A  man  of  unwearied  induftry,  inflexible  con- 
ftancy,  found,  clear,  and  deep  nnderfhmding,  and  un- 
tainted integrity  ;   fo  that  whenever  he  was  blinded,  it 
was  by  the  paflion  he  had  for  that  which  he  eftcemed 
the  good  and  intereft  of  his  ftate.     This  teftimony  is 
juftly  due  to  him  from  all  that  were  well   acquainted 
with  him  :  and  is  the  more  willingly  paid,  fince  there 
can  be  as  little  intereft  to  flatter,  as  honour  to  reproach, 
the  dead." 

Eefides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
book  containing  thofe  maxims  of  government  upon 
which  he  acted  ;  which  will  be  a  never-fading  monu- 


ment  to  his   immortal  memory.     A  tranflation  of  it    Dextam. 
from  the  original  Dutch,  intitled,  The  true  interejl  and         \ 
political  maxims   of  the  republic  of  Hcliajid,  has  been     r>iacriiJ 
printed  in  London ;  to   the  laft  edition  of  which,  in'       v/~~~' 
1646,  are  prefixed  hiftorical  memoirs  of  the  illuftrious 
brothers  Cornelius  and  John  de  Wit,    by  John  Camp- 
bell, Efq. 

DEXTANS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ten  ounces,  or 
4|-  of  their  libra.     See  Libra. 

DEXTER,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  the  right  fide  of  a  fhield  or  coat 
of  arms  :  thus  we  fay,  bend-dexter ,  dexter  point,  &c. 

DEXTROCHERE,  or  Destrochere,  in  heral- 
dry, is  applied  to  the  right  arm  painted  in  a  fhield, 
fometinies  naked  ;  fometimes  clothed,  or  adorned  with 
a  bracelet ;  and  fometimes  armed,  or  holding  fome 
moveable  or  member  ufed  in  the  arms. 

DEY,  the  title  of  the  fovereign  of  Algiers,  under 
the  protection  of  the  grand  feignor.  A  prince  under 
this  title  was  appointed  by  the  fultan,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  Turkifh  foidiers,  in  the  year  1710.  The  term 
dey,  in  the  Turkifh  language,  lignifies  an  uncle  by  the  . 
mother's  fide  ;  and  the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is 
this:  that  the  Turkifh  military  confider  the  grand 
feignor  as  their  father  ;  the  republic  as  their  mother, 
by  which  they  are  noarifhed  and  maintained  ;  and  the 
dey  as  the  brother  of  the  republic,  and  confequtntly 
the  uncle  of  ail  who  are  under  his  dominion.  Be  fides 
the  age,  experience,  and  valour,  which  are  necciiary 
qualifications  of  a  perfon  to  be  elected,  he  mull  alii  be 
a  native  Turk,  and  have  made  the  voyage  to  Mecca. 
He  has  no  guards  nor  confiderable  retinue.  Heprrfides 
at  the  divan,  and  is  moft  diflinguifhed  by  the  rtfpect 
and  fubmiilion  which  are  paid  him. 

DIABETES,  in  phyfic,  an  exceifive  difcharge  of 
urine,  which  comes  away  crude,  and  exceeds  the  quan- 
tity of  liquids  drank.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

DIABOLUS.     See  Devil. 

Diabolus  Marintts.     See  Raia. 

Diabolus  Metallorum,  a  title  given  by  chemifts  to 
jupiter  or  tin  ;  becaufe,  when  incorporated  with  other 
metals,  it  renders  them  incapable  of  reduction,  or  at 
leaft  very  difficult  to  undergo  that  operation. 

DIACAUST1C  curve,  a  fpecies  of  the  cauflic 
curves  formed  by  refraction. 

DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  an  emollient  digeftive 
pjafter,  ccrnpofed  of  mucilages  or  vifcid  juices  drawn 
from  certain  plants.     See  Pharmacy. 

DIACODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  fyrup  prepared  from 
poppy-heads.  It  is  alfo  called  thzfyrupus  demeconio. 
See  Pharmacy. 

DIACOUSTICS,  called  alfo  Diaphonics,  the 
confideration  of  the  properties  of  refracted  found,  as  it 
paffes  through  different  mediums  :  (See  Acoustics.) 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  Sixper,  l(  thro'," 
which  intimates  a  paflsge  ;  and  mn.ua>  u  I  hear,"  q.  d. 
the  confideration  of  the  paflage  of  the  founds  we  hear. 
See  Sound. 

DIACRII,  in  antiquity,  was  the  name  of  a  party 
or  faction  at  Athens. — That  city,  we  read,  was  di- 
vided into  two  parties :  the  one  favourers  of  an  oligar- 
chy, who  would  have  only  a  few  perfons  employed  in 
the  government  :  the  other  confifted  of  fuch  as  were 
for  a  democratic^  or  popular  government,  wherein  the 
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Diadelphia  whole  people  fiiould  have  a  (hare.     The  firff  were  call- 
S         t&  diacrii,  and the  latter  pediaci;  the  latter  inhabiting 
)iagnofis.  c[ie  [ower,  and  the  former  the  axpw,  or  upper  quarter 
'  or  part  of  the  city. — The  laws  of  Solon  imported,  that 
PiLiftratus  ihould  be  chief  of  the  diacrii  ;   though  the 
fchoiiaft  on  Ariftophaues's  comedy  The  Wafps,  affirms, 
that    Pandion  diitributed  the  quarter  of  the  diacrii  a- 
mong  his  fons,  and  put  Lycus  at  their  head. 

DIADELPHIA  (JV«  "  twice,"  and  «&h?*&  "  a  bro- 
ther"), clafs  the  1 7th  iu'thefexual  fyftem,  comprehend- 
ing thofe  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
two  fets  of  united  ftaraina  ;  but  this  circumltance  muft 
not  be  abfolutely  depended  on.  They  are  the  papi/io- 
iiacel  of  Tournefort,  the  irregularis  tetrapttali  of  Rivi- 
nus,  and  the  leguminofa  of  Ray.  See  Botany,  the 
Schema,  p.  430,  and  Plate  CII.  fig.  17. 

DIADEM,  in  antiquity,  ahead-band  or  fillet,  worn 
by  kings  as  a  badge  of  their  royalty.  It  was  made  of 
lilk,  thread,  or  wool,  and  tied  round  the  temples  and 
forehead,  the  ends  beino-  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on 
the  neck.  It  was  ufually  white,  and  quite  plain;  tho' 
fometiines  embroidered  with  gold,  and  fet  with  pearls 
and  precious  ftoncs,  In  latter  times,  it  came  to  be 
twilled  round  crowns,  laurels,  &c.  and  even  appears  to 
have  been  wornondiversparts  of  the  body.  See  Crown. 
— The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  diadenia  ;  of  the 
Greek  AkAms  "  a  little  baud  encompafling  the  head," 
of  the  verb  cf;«^»,  dago,   (i  I  gird." 

Diadem,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain  circles 
or  rims  ferving  to  inclofe  the  crowns  of  fovcreign  prin- 
ces, and  to  bear  the  globe  and  crofs,  or  the  flower-de- 
luces,  for  their  creft.  The  crowns  offovcreigns  are 
bound,  fome  with  a  greater,  and  fome  with  a  lefs  num- 
ber of  diadems. — The  bandage  about  the  heads  of  the 
Moors  on  fnields  is  alfo  called  diadem,  in  blazoning. 

DL^EPvESIS,  in  furgery,  an  operation  ferving  to 
divide  and  ieparate  the  part  when  the  continuity  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  cure. 

Dijek.es is,  in  medicine,  is  the  confuming  of  the 
veffels  of  an  animal  body,  when  from  fome  corroding 
caufe  certain  paffages  are  made,  which  naturally  ought 
not  to  have  been  ;  or  certain  natural  paffages  are  dila- 
ted beyond  their  ordinary  dimenfions,  fo  that  the  hu- 
mours which  ought  to  have  been  contained  in  i[\t  vef- 
fels extravafate  or  run  out. 

Diuresis,  in  grammar,  the  divifion  of  one  fyllable 
into  two,  which  is  ufually  noted  by  two  points  over  a 
letter,  as  au'lai  inilead  of  aula,  diffbiiisnda  for  dijfcl- 
yenda. 

DLETETiE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of  judges, 
of  which  there  were  two  forts,  the  cleroti  and  diallac- 
terii.  The  former  were  public  arbitrators,  chofen  by 
lot  to  determine  all  caufes  exceeding  ten  drachms, 
within  their  own  tribe,  and  from  their  fentence  an  ap- 
peal lay  to  the  fuperior  courts. 

The  diallacterii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private  arbi- 
trators from  whofe  fentence  there  lay  no  appeal,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  always  took  an  oath  to  adminifter  ju- 
Price  without  partiality. 

DIAGLYPHICE,  the  art  of  cutting  or  engraving 
figures  on  metals,  fuch  as  feals,  intaglios,  matrices  of 
letters,  &c.  or  coins  for  medals.     See  Engraving. 

DIAGNOSIS   (from  J>,*yja,>rx.a  io  diften:  or  diftin- 
suMb),  the  diagnoftics  or  the  figns  of  a  difcafc.  They 
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are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  adjuncl  and  pathognomonic  5  D 
thefirff.  are  common  to  fcver.il  difeafes,  and  fervc  only 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  difeafes  of  the  fame 
fpecies;  the  latter  are  thofe  which  always  attend  the 
difcafc,  and  diflinguuh  it  from  all  others'. 

DIAGNOSTIC,  in  medicine,  a  term  given  to  thofe 
figns  which  indicate  the  prefent  Hate  of  a  difcafc,  its 
nature  and  caufe. 

DIAGONAL,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  a- 
crofs  a  quadrilateral  figure,  from  one  angle  to  another  ; 
by  fome  called  the  diameter,  and  by  others  the  'diame- 
tral ^  of  the  figure.     See  Geometry. 

DIAGQRAS,  furnamed  the  Atheifi,  lived  in  the 
91ft  Olympiad.  He  vv4s  no:  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
he  philofophifed  there.  He  delighted  in  making  ver- 
fes,  and  had  compofed  a  poem  which  a  certain  poet 
ftole  from  him.  He  faed  the  thief,  who  fwore  it  was 
his  own,  and  got  glory  by  it.  This  tempted  Diago- 
ras  to  deny  a  Providence.  The  Athenians  fummoned 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine.  He  lied,  ard 
they  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  promifing  a  reward  to 
any  who  fhonid  kill  him  ;  but  he  took  (hipping,  and 
was  caft  away. 

DIAGRAM,  in  geometry,  a  fcheme  for  explaining 
and  demoiii'trating  the  properties  of  any  figure,  whe- 
ther triangle,  fquare,  circle,  &c.     See  Geometry. 

Diagram,  amosg  ancient  muficians,  the  fame  with 
the  fcale  of  the  moderns.     See  Scale. 

DIAH,  Diat,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
punilhment  of  retaliation.  By  the  Mahometan  law,  a 
brother,  or  the  next  relation  of  a  murdered  perfon, 
ought  to  take  part  againft  the  murderer,  and  demand 
his  blood  in  reparation  for  that  which  he  has  fhed.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabs  had  a  cuftom  of 
putting  a  freeman  of  their  prifoners  to  death  in  lieu  of 
every  flave  they  loft  in  battle,  and  a  man  for  every  wo- 
man that  was  killed.  But  Mahomet  regulated  the  laws 
of  reprifal ;  directing  in  the  Alcoran,  by  the  diat,  that 
a  freeman  fhould  be  required  for  a  freeman,  and  a  flave 
for  a  flave.  The  Turks,  probably  in  confequence  of 
this  law,  formerly  mailacred  almoft  all  their  prifoners 
of  war,  but  rhey  now  content  tbemfelves  with  enfiaving 
and  felling  them. 

DIAHEXAPLA,  or  Diahexapte,  among  far- 
riers, a  compound  medicine,  fo  called  from  its  contain- 
in  q-  fix  ingredients,  viz.  birthwort  and  gentian  roots, 
j uniper-hernes,  bay-berries, myrrh,and  ivory- lhavings. 
It  is  commended  for  colds,  confumptions,  purfinefs, 
and  many  other  diforders  in  horfes. 

DIAL,  an  inurnment  ferving  to  meafure  time  ; 
which  it  effecled  by  the  aid  of  the  fun,  is  called  a  fun 
dial.  The  word  is  from  the  Latin  dies  "  day,"  be- 
caufe  indicating  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  ancients 
alfo  called  \tfciaiherium,  from  its  effect  by  the  fliadow. 
See  the  article  Dialing. 

DIALECT,  an  appellation  given  to  the  language 
of  a  province,  in  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  term,  however,  is  more  parti- 
cularly ufed  in  fpcakilJg  of  the  ancient  Greek,  whereof 
there  were  four  dialects,  the  Attic,  Ionic,  /Eolic,  and 
Doric  ;  each  of  which  was  a  perfect,  language  in  its 
kind,  that  took  place  in  certain  countries,  and  had  pe- 
culiar beauties. 

In  Gre^.t  Britain,  btfides  the  grand  diverfiry  of  Eng- 
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Dialectics,  life  and  Scotch,,  slmofl  every  county  has  a  dialed!  of  its 
Dialing,    own,  ail  differing  coiiiiderably  in  pronunciation,  accent, 
'  and  tone,  although  one  and  the  fame  language. 

DIALECTICS,  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  an- 
cients, that  branch  of  logics  which  taught  the  rules 
and  modes  of  reafoning.     See  Logic,  Part  III. 

Zeno  Eleates  was  the  firft  who  difcovered  the  natu- 
ral feries  of  principles  and  conclufions  obferved  in  rea- 
foning, and  formed  an  art  thereof  in  form  of  a  dia- 
logue ;  which,  for  this  reafon,  was  called  dialeclica. 

The  dialeclica  of  the  ancients  is  ufually  divided  into 
feveral  kinds  :  the  firft  was  the  eleatica,  that  of  Zeno 
Eleates,  which  was  threefold ;  viz.  coyifecutionum,  colio- 
quiitionum,  and  contentionum.  The  firft  confiding  of 
rules  for  deducing  or  drawing  conclufions.  The  fe- 
cond, the  art  of  dialogue  ;  which  became  of  fuch  uni- 
verfal  11  fe  in  philofophy,  that  all  reafoning  was  called 
interrogation  :  then,  fyllogifm  being  laid  aiide,  the  phi- 
losophers did  all  by  dialogue  ;  it  lying  on  the  refpon- 
dent  to  conclude  and  argue  from  the  feveral  conceliions 
made.  The  laft  part  of  Zeno's  dialectics,  Ep/5-/*«,  was 
contentious,  or  the  art  of  djfputing  and  contradicting; 
though  feme,  particularly  Laertius,  afcribe  this  part 
to  Protagoras  a  difciple  of  Zeno. 

The  fecond  is  the  dialeftica  viegarica,  whofe  author 
is  Euclid,  not  the  mathematician,  but  another  of  JVle- 
gara.  He  gave  much  into  the  method  of  Zeno  and 
Protagoras ;  though  there  are  two  things  appropriated 
to  him  :  the  firft,  that  he  impugned  the  demonftra- 
tions  of  others,  not  by  aifumptions,  but  conclufions  ; 
continually  making  illations,  and  proceeding  from  con- 
fluence to  confequence :  the  fecond,  that  he  fet  aiide 
all  arguments  drawn  from  comparifons  of  limilitude  as 
invalid. 

He  was  fuccecded  by  Eubulides,  from  whom  the 
fophiftic  way  of  reafoning  is  faid  to  be  derived.  In 
his  time  the  art  is  defcribed  as  manifold  :  mentiens, 
fallens,  electra,  obvelata,  areevalis,  cornuta,  and  calva. 
See  Sophism. 

The  third  is  the  dialectics  of  Plato,  which  he  pro- 
pofes  as  a  kind  of  analyfis  to  direct  the  human  mind, 
by  dividing,  defining,  and  bringing  things  to  the  firft 
truth  ;  where  being  arrived,  and  flopped  there  a  little, 
it  applies  itfelf  to  explain  fenfible  things,  but  with  a 


view  to  return  to  the  firft  truth,  where  alone  it  can  reft.  Dialectics 
Such  is  the  idea  of  Plato's  analyfis.  I! 

The  fourth  is  Ariftotle's  dialectics  ;  containing  the    Dialing, 
doctrine  of  fimple  words,  delivered  in  his  book  of  Prse-  ""     "       ' 
dicaments  ;  the  doctrine  of  propofuions,  in  his  book 
De  Interpretations  ;  and  that  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyl- 
logifm, in  hic  books  of  Analytics,  Topics,  and  Elen- 
chufes. 

The  fifth  is  the  dialectics  of  the  Stoics;  which  they 
call  a  part  of  philofophy,  and  divide  into  rhetoric  and 
dialectic  ;  to  which  fome  add  the  definitive,  whereby 
things  are  juftly  defined  ;  comprehending  likewife  the 
canons  or  criterion s  of  truth. 

The  Stoics,  before  they  come  to  treat  of  fyllogifm  s, 
have  two  principal  places  ;  the  one  about  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  words,  the  other  about  the  things  fignified.  On 
occafion  of  the  firft,  they  coniider  abundance  of  things 
belonging  to  the  grammarian's  province  :  what,  and 
how  many  letters  ;  what  is  a  word,  diction,  fptech, 
&c.  On  occafion  of  the  latter,  they  confider  things 
thcmfelves,  not  as  without  the  mind,  but  as  in  it,  re- 
ceived in  it  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  Accordingly,  they 
firft  teach,  that  nil  fit  in  inteHettu,  quod  mn  prim  fuerit 
in  fenju ;  "  whatever  is  in  the  mind  came  thither  by 
the  fenfes  ;"  and  that  aut  incurfione  fui,  as  Plato,  who 
meets  the  fight ;  aut  fitnilitudine ,  as  Casfar  by  his  effigy  ; 
aut  proportioned  either  by  enlarging  as  a  giant  or  by 
di  mini  filing  as  a  pygmy ;  aut  trajiflatione,  as  a  Cyclops ; 
aut  compoftioue,  as  a  Centaur ;  aut  coutrario}  as  death  ; 
aut  privatione,  as  a  blind  man. 

The  fixth  is  Epicurus's  dialectics  ;  for  though  he 
feems  to  have  defpifed  dialectic,  he  cultivated  it  with 
vigour.  He  was  only  averfe  to  that  of  the  Stoics  ; 
who  he  thought  attributed  too  much  to  it,  as  pronoun- 
cing him  alone  wife  who  was  well  verfed  in  dialectics. 
For  this  reafon,  Epicurus,  fceming  to  fet  aiide  the 
common  dialectics,  had  recourfe  to  another  way ;  viz. 
to  certain  canons  which  he  fubftituted  in  their  ftead, 
the  collection,  whereof  he  called  canonica ;  and  as  all 
queftions  in  philofophy  are  either  de  re  or  de  voce}  he 
gave  feparate  rules  for  each.     See  Epicureans. 

DIALIA,  in  antiquity,  facrifices  performed  by  the 
fiamtn  dialis.     See  Flam  en. 
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HE  art  of  drawing  dials  on   the  furface  of  any 
given  body  or  plane.     The  Greeks  and  the  La- 
tins called  this  art gnomontca  and  fciatherica,  by  reafon 
it  diftinguifh.es  the  hours  by  the  fliadow  of  the  gnomon. 
Some  call  it  photo-fciatherica,  becaufe    the   hours  are 
fometimes  fhown  by  the  light   of  the  fun.      Laftly, 
j         others  call  it  horologiography. 
Utility  of        Dialing  is  a  moft  neccilary  art :  for  notwithstanding 
this  art.       we  are  provided  with  moving  machines,  fuch  as  clocks 
and  watches,  to  mow  time  ;  yet  thefe  are  apt  to  be  out 
of  order,  go  wrong,  and  ftop  :  confequently  they  ftand 
frequently  in  need  of  regulation  by  fome  invariable  in- 
ftrnment,  as  a  dial;  which  being  rightly  conftrncted  and 
duly  placed,  will  always,  by  means  of  the  fun,  inform  us 
of  the  true  folar  time  ;  which  time  being  corrected  by 
the  equation  table  publifhed  annually  in  the  epbeme- 


rides,  almanacs,  and  other  books,  will  be  the  mean  time 
to  which  clocks  and  watches  are  to  be  fet. 

The  antiquity  of  dials  is  beyond  doubt.  Some  at-  Hiftory 
tribute  their  invention  to  Anaximenes  Milefius ;  and 
others  to  Thales.  Vitruvius  mentions  one  made  by 
the  ancient  Chaldee  hiftorian  Berofus,  on  a  reclining 
plane,  almoft  parallel  to  the  equinoctial.  Ariftarchus 
Samius  invented  the  hemifpherical  dial.  And  there 
were  fome  fpherical  ones,  with  a  needle  for  a  gnomon. 
The  difcus  of  Ariftarchus  was  an  horizontal  dial,  with 
its  limb  raifed  up  all  around,  to  prevent  the  fhadows 
ftrerching  too  far. 

But  it  was  late  ere  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  dials.  The  firft  fun-dial  at  Rome  was  fet  up  by 
Papirius  Curfor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  460  ;  be- 
fore which  time,  fays  Pliny,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
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account  of  time  but  by  the  fun's  riling  and  fetting  :  it 
was  fet  up  at  or  near  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  but  went 
ill.  About  30  years  after,  M.  Valerius  Meilala  being 
conful,  brought  out  of  Sicily  another  dial,  which  he  fee 
np  on  a  pillar  near  the  roilrum ;  but  for  want  of  iis 
being  made  for  that  latitude,  it  could  not  go  true. 
They  made  ufe  of  it  99  years;  till  Martins  Philippus 
fet  up  another  more  exact. 

But  there  feem  to  have  been  dials  among  the  jews 
much  earlier  than  any  of  thefe.  Wnnefs  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  ;  who  began  to  reign  400  years  before  Alexan- 
der, and  within  twelve  years  of  the  building  of  Rome  ; 
mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  chap,  xxxviii.  verfe  8. 

The  firft  profeded  writer  on  dialing  is  Clavius  ;  who 
detnonftrates  all,  both  the  theory  and  the  operations, 
after  the  rigid  manner  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  ; 
but  fo  intricately,  that  few,  we  dare  fay,  ever  read  them 
all.  Dechales  and  Ozanam  give  much  ealier  demonftra- 
tions  in  their  Courfes,  aud  Wolfiusin  his  Elements.  M. 
Picard  has  given  a  new  method  of  making  large  dials, 
by  calculating  the  hour-lines  ;  and  M.  de  la  Hire,  in 
his  Dialing,  printed  in  1683,  a  geometrical  method  of 
drawing  hour-lines  from  certain  points  determined  by 
obfervation.  Eberhardus  Welperus,  in  1625,  pub- 
lished his  Dialing,  wherein  he  lays  down  a  method  of 
drawing  the  primary  dials  on  a  very  eafy  foundation. 
The  fame  foundation  is  defcribed  at  length  by  Sebaf- 
tian  Munfter,  in  hi«  Rudimenta  Mathematica,  publish- 
ed in  1 551.  Sturmiiis,  in  1672,  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Welperus'sZ)/^///^,  with  the  addition  of  a  whole 
fecond  part,  about  inclining  and  declining  dials,  &c. 
In  1708,  the  fame  work,  with  Smrmius's  additions, 
was  republished  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  part, 
containing  Picard's  and  de  la  Hire's  methods  of  draw- 
in^  larse  dials.  Paterfbn,  Michael,  and  Muller,  have 
each  wrote  on  dialing,  in  the  German  tongue  ;  Coet- 
iius  in  his  Horologiographia  Plana  printed  in  1689; 
Ganppenius,  in  his  Gnomonica  Mechanica  ,•  Bion,  in 
his  Ufe  of  Mathematical  Inftruments ;  the  late  ingeni- 
ous Mr  Fergnfon,  in  his  Selecl  Lectures  ;  Mr  Emerfon, 
-in  his  Dialing  ,•  and  Mr  W.  Jones,  in  his  Inftrumental 
Dialing. 

A  Dial,  accurately  defined,  is  a  plane,  upon  which 
lines  are  defcribed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Shadow 
of  a  wire,  or  of  the  upper  edge  of  another  plane,  erect- 
ed perpendicularly  on  the  former,  may  Show  the  true 
time  of  the  day. 

The  edge  of  the  plane  by  which  the  time  of  the  day 
is  found,  is  called  the  ft He  of  the  dial,  which  muft  be 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis:  and  the  line  on  which 
the  faid  plane  is  erected  is  called  the  fnbjtite. 

The  angle  included  between  the  fubltile  and  ftile,  is 
called  the  elevation  or  height  of  the  file. 

Thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  are  called  horizontal  dials  ;  and  thofe 
dials  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  are  called  vertical  on  erect  dials. 

Thofe  erect  dials,  whofe  planes  directly  front  the 
north  or  fouth,  are  called  direel  north  or  fouth  dials  ; 
and  all  other  erect  dials  are  called  decliners,  becaufe 
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es  with  the  horizon  ;  and  if  their 
p:anes  are  alio  turned  aiide  from  facing  the  fc-iuh  or 
norths   they  arc  called  dcai/iing-i>ic>in;ug  or  declining. 


acute  or  oomie  ang 
alio 


sclhiiup  dials. 
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The  interaction  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with  that 
of  the  meridian,  pa.iing  through  the  ftile,  is  called 
the  meridian  of  the  dial,  or  the  hour-line  of  XII. 

Tnofe  meridians,  whofe  planes  pafs  "through  the 
ftile,  and  make  angles  or  15,  30,  45,  60,  75  and  90 
degrees  with  the  meridian  of  the  place  (which  marks 
the  hour-line  of  XII.)  are  called  hour-circles ;  aud 
then-  interjections  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  are  called 
hour-lines . 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  fubftile  makes  an  angle 
With  the  hour- line  of  XII.  j  and  this  angle  is  called  the 
dijlance  of  the  fubftile  fro;n  the  J7ieridian. 

The  declining  plane's  difference  of  longitude,  is  the 
angle  formed  at  the  interfection  of  the  ftile  and  plane  of 
the  dial,  by  two  meridians  ;  one  of  which  pailes  thro' 
the  hour-line  of  XII.  and  the  other  throup-h  the  fub- 
ftile. 

Thus  much  being  premifed  concerning  dials  in  ge- 
neral, we  Shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  different 
methods  of  their  contraction. 

If   the   whole    earth   aPcp,  were  tranfparenr,  and  Plate 
hollow,  like  a  fphere  of  glafs,  and  had  its  equator  £LVIH. 
divided    into  24   equal  parts    by  fo    many    meridian  fi&-  I# 
femicircles,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  &c.  one  of  which  is  the  Tj.e  *  .. 
geographical  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London  ve^rai .. 
(which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  point  a;  )  and  if  thedpleon 
hours  of  XII  were  marked  at  the  equator,  both  upon  Avhkh  dia- 
that  meridian  aud  the  oppofite  one,  and  all  the  relt  of  linS  de- 
the  hours  in  order  on  the  reft  of  the  meridians,  thofe  Peu^s« 
meridians  would  be  the  hour-circles  of  London  :  then, 
if  the  fphere  had  an  opaque  axis  as  PEp,  terminating 
in  the  poles  P  and  p,  the  Shadow  of  the  axis  would 
fall  upon  every  particular  meridian  and  hour,  when 
the  fun  came  to  the  plane  of  the  oppofite  meridian, 
and  would  confequently  Show  the  time  at  London,  and 
at  all  other  places  on  the  meridian  of>  London.  j 

If  this  fphere  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a  folid  Horizontal 
plane  ABCD,  in  the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one  d"d- 
half  of  the  axis-fiT  would  be.  above  the  plane,  and  th« 
other  half  below  it  ;  and  if  ftraight  lines  were  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  plane  to  thofe  points  where  its* 
circumference  is  cut  by  the  hour-circles-  of  the  fphere, 
thofe  lines  would  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial 
for  London  :  for  the  Shadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  up- 
on each  particular  hour-line  of  the  dial,  when  it  fell 
upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere. 

If  the  pkne   which  cuts  the  fphere  be  upright  as  Fig.  2. 
AFCG,    touching  the    given  place    (London)    at  F, 
and  directly  facing  the  meridian  of  London,  it  will 
then  become  the  plane  of  an  erect  direct  fouth-  dial :  and 
if  right  lines  be  drawn  from  its  centre  E  to  thofe  points         .    . 
of  its  circumference  where  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere  vja^ 
cut  it,  thefe  will  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  vertical  or  direct 
fouth-dial  for  London,  to  which  the  hours  are  to  be  let 
as  in  the  figure  (contrary  to  thofe  on  a  horizontal  dial), 
and  the  lower  half  Ep  of  the  axis  will  caS;  a  fliadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day  on  this  dial,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  would  fall  upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere,  if 


their  planes  are  turned  away  from  the  north  or  fouth. 
Thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  neither  parallel  nor  per 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  are  called  /'«-     the  dial-plane  was  not  in  the  way. 
dining  or  reclining  dials,  according  as  their  planes  make         If  the  plane  (ftill  facing  the  meridian)  be  made  to 
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incline,  or  recline,  any  given  number  of'  degrees,  the 
hou;>circles  or  the  fphere  will  liill  cut  the  edge  of  the 
plain  iii  tho'fe  points  to  which  the  hoar-lines  mult  be 
drawn  ilrai/ht  from  the  centre  ;  and  the  axis  of  the 
fphere  Will  cuii:  a  Ihadow  on  thefe  lints  at  the  refpeclive 
hotiis.  The  like  will  ftill  hold,  if  the  plane  be  made 
■  to  decline  by  any  given  number  of  degrees  from  the 
meridian  towards  the  eaft  or  welt  :  provided  the  decli- 
nation be  lefs  than  90  degrees,  or  the  rcclination  be 
lefs  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  :  and  the  axis 
of  the  fphere  will  be  a  gnomon,  or  itile,  for  the  dial. 
ILu  it  cannot  be.  a  gnomon,  when  the  declination  is 
quite  90  degrees^  nor  when  the  reclination  is  equal  to 
the  co-latitude  ;  becaufe,  in  thefe  two  cafes,  the  axis 
has  no  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  re- 
prefents  the  plane  of  fome  great  circle  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  the  gnomon  of  the  earth's  axis,  whether  it  be  a 
i'mall  wire  as  in  the  above  figures,  or  the  edge  of  a  thin 
plate,  as  in  the  common  horizontal  dials. 

The  whole  earth,  as  to  its  bulk,  is  but  a  point,  if 
compared  to  its  diftance  from  the  fun  :  and  therefore, 
if  a  finall  fphere  of  glafs  be  placed  upon  any  part  of 
the  earth's  furface,  fo  that  its  axis  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  fphere  have  fuch  lines  upon 
it,  and  fuch  planes  within,  as  above  defcribed  ;  it 
will  {how  the  hours  of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it  were 
placed  at  the  earth's  centre,  and  the  {hell  of  the  earth 
were  as  tranfparent  as  glafs. 

But  bec.uife  is  is  impollible  to  have  a  hollow  fphere 
of  glafs  perfectly  true,  blown  round  a  folid  plane  ;  or 
if  it  was,  we  could  not  get  at  the  plane  within  the  glafs 
to  fet  it  in  any  given  polition  ;  we  make  11  fe  of  a  wire- 
fphere  to  explain  the  principles  of  dialing,  by  joining 
24  femicircles  together  at  the  poles,  and  putting  a  thin 
flat  plate  of  brafs  within  it. 

A  common  globe  of  12  inches  diameter,  has  gene- 
rally 24  meridian  femicircles  drawn  upon  it.  If  fuch 
a  globe  be  elevated  to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place, 
and  turned  about  until  one  of  thefe  meridians  cut  the 
horizon  in  the  north  point,  where  the  hour  of  XII  is 
fupuofed  to  be  marked,  the  reft  of  the  meridians  will 
cut  the  horizon  at  the  refpeclive  diftances  of  all  the 
other  hours  from  XII.  Then  if  thefe  points  of  diftance 
be  marked  on  the  horizon,  and  the  globe  be  taken  out 
of  the  horizon,  and  a  flat  board  or  plate  he  put  into  its 
place,  even  with  the  furface  of  the  horizon  j  and  if 
flra'rght  lines  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  board, 
to  thefe  points  of  diftance  on  the  horizon  which  were 
cut  by  the  24  meridian  femicircles  ;  thefe  lines  will  be 
the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  that  latitude,  the 
edge  of  whofe  gnomon  mnft  be  in  the  very  fame  fit  na- 
tion that  the  axis  of  the  globe  was,  before  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  horizon  :  that  is,  the  gnomon  mnft  make  an 
angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial,  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  phce  for  which  the  dial  is  made. 

If  the  pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  to  the  co-lati- 
tude of  the  given  place,  and  any  meridian  be  brought 
to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  the  reft  of  the  me- 
ridians will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  refpeclive  diftances 
of  all  the  hours  from  XII,  for  a  direct  fouth  dial,  whofe 
gnomon  mud  be  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place;  and  the  hours 
mu  ft  be  fet  the  contrary  Way  on  this  dial  to  what  they 
are  on  the  horizontal* 
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Bat  if  your  globe  have  more  than  24  meridian  femi 
circles  upon  it,  you  muft  take  the  following  method    <- 
for  making  horizontal  and  fouth  dials. 
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Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  your  place,  and  To  con- 
turn  the  globe  until  any  particular  meridian  (fuppcfc  &™<St  a  ho- 
the  firft)  comes  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  rizontaldi- 
and  the  oppoiire  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the 
fouth.  Then,  fet  the  hour-index  to  the  uppermoit 
XII  on  its  circle  ;  which  done,  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward  until  15  degrees  of  the  equator  pais  under  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  then  the  hour- index  will  be  at 
I  (for  the  fun  moves  15  degrees  every  hour),  and  the 
firft  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  number  of 
"degrees  from  the  north  point  that  I  is  cliitant  fivn: 
XII.  Turn  on  until  other  15  degrees  of  the  equa- 
tor pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  hour-in- 
dex will  then  be  at  II,  and  the  firft  meridian  will  cut 
the  horizon  in  the  number  of  degrees  that  II  is  di- 
itant  from  XII:  and  fo,  by  making  15  degrees  of 
the  equator  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian  for  every 
hour,  the  firft  meridian  of  the  globe  will  cut  the  ho- 
rizon in  the  diftances  of  all  the  hours  from  XII  to 
Vf,  which  is  juft  90  degrees:  and  then  you  need  go 
no  farther,  for  the  diftances  of  XI,  X,  IX,  VIII, 
VII,  and  VI,  in  the  forenoon,  are  the  fame  from  XIJ, 
as  the  diftances  of  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon  :  and  thefe  hour-lines  continued  through 
the  centre,  will  give  the  oppolite  hour-lines  on  the 
other  half  of  the  dial. 

Thus,  to  make  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  latitude  of 
London,  which  is  51^  degrees  north,  elevate  the  nordi 
pole  of  the  globe  514  degrees  above  the  north  point 
of  the  horizon;  and  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  firft 
meridian  (which  is  that  of  London  on  theEnglifh  tcr- 
reftrial  globe)  cuts  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and 
fet  the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon. 

Then  turning  the  globe  v.eltward  until  the  index 
points  fucceflively  to  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon,  or  until  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  and  90  degrees 
of  the  equator  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian,  you  will 
find  that  the  firft  meridian  cf  the  globe  cuts  the  hori- 
zon in  the  following  number  of  degrees  from  the  north 
lowards  the  eaft,  viz.  n^,  24;-,  38-,',,  5;i,  71,%,  and 
9c  ;  which  are  the  refpeclive  diftances  of  the  above 
hours  from  XII  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

To  transfer  thefe,  and  the  reft  of  the  hours,  to  a  Fig.  3. 
horizontal  plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  lines  a  c  and 
d  b,  upon  that  plane,  as  far  from  each  other  as  is  equal 
to  the  intent.  A  thicknefs  of  the  gnomon  or  ftile  cf 
the  dial,  and  tue  fpace  included  between  them  will  be 
the  meridian  or  twelve  o'clock  line  on  the  dial.  Crofs 
this  meridian  at  right  angles  wiih  the  fix  o'clock  line 
gh,  and  fetting  one  foot  of  your  compalfes  in  the  in- 
terjection a,  as  a  centre,  defcribe  the  quadrant  g  e 
with  any  convenient  radius  or  opening  of  the  compaf- 
fes  :  then,  fetting  one  foot  in  the  inter  feet  ion  b,  as  a 
centre,  with  the  fame  radius  defcribe  the  quadrant//', 
and  divide  each  quadrant  into  90  equal  parts  or  de- 
grees, as  in  the  figure. 

Becaufe  the  hour-lines  are  lefs  diftant  from  each  ether 
about  noon,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  dial,  it  is 
beft  to  have  the  centres  of  thefe  quadrants  at  a  little  di- 
ftance from  the  centre  of  the  dial  plane,  on  the  fide  cp- 
polite  to  XII,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  hour-diftances 
thereabouts,  under  the  fame  angles  on  the  plane.  Thus, 

the 
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plate      the  centre  of  the  plane  is  at  C,  bat  the  centres  of  the 
CLVI1I.    quadrants  are  at  a  and  b. 

Lay  a  ruler  over  the  point  b  (and  keeping  it  there 
for  the  centre  of  ail  the  afternoon  hours  in  the  quadrant 
/  /')  draw  the  hour-line  of  I  through  i  r  -J.  degrees  in  the 
quadrant;  the  hour-line  of  II,  through  24^  degrees  ; 
of  III,  through  33T'Tdegrees ;  IV,  through  531  ; 
Fig;  3.         and  V,  through  7iT,  ;  and  becaufe  the  fun  rifes  about 
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on  its  axis,  and  cbferve  the  degrees  cut  by  the  firft  Plate 
meridian  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  (counted  from  the  CLVin. 
zenith)  as  the  hour-index  comes  to  XI,  X,  IX,  &c.  in 
the  forenoon,  or  as  15,  30,  45,  &c. degrees  of  the 
equator  pafis  under  the  brazen  meridian  a7  thtfe  hours 
refpeftively  ;  and  the  degrees  then  cut  in  the  quadrant 
by  the  firft  meridan,  are  the  refpe'clive  diftances  of  the 
forenoon  hours  from  XII  on  the  plane  of  the  dial.- 


fotir  in  the  morning,  on  the  longeft  days  at  London,  Then,  for  the  afternoon  hours,  turn  the  quadrant    of 

continue  the  hour-lines  of  IV  and  V  in  the  afternoon  altitude  round  the  zenith  until  it  comes  to  the   degree 

through  the  centre  b  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  dial. —  in  the  horizon  oppoiite  to  that  where  it  was  plaeed  be- 

This  done,  lay  the  ruler  to  the  centre  a  of  the  quadrant  fore  ;  namely,  as  far  from  the  weft  point  of  the  hori- 

e  g  ;  and  through   the  like  divihons  or  degrees  of  that  zon  towards   the  fouth  as  it  was  fet  at  firft  from  the 

quadrant,  viz.   114.  241,  38-^  53t>  and  7Vr>  draw  eaft  point  towards  the  north  ;   and  turn  the  globe  weft- 

the  forenoon  hour-lines  of  XI,  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII;  ward  on  its  axis,   until  ihefirft  meridian  comes  so  the 

and  becaufe  the  fun  fets  not  before  eight  in  the  even-  brazen  meridian  again,   and  the  hour-index  to  XII : 

ingon  the  longeft  days,  continne'the  hour-lines  of  VII  then,  continue  to  turn  the  globe  weftward,  and  as  the 

and   VIII   in  the  forenoon,  through  the  centres,  to  index  point  to  the  afternoon  hours  I,  II,  III,  &c.  or 

VII  and  VIII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  all  the  hour-lines  as  15,  30,  45-,  &c.  degrees  of  the  equator  pals  under 

will  be  finifhed  on  this  dial ;   to  which  the  hours  may  the  brazen  meridian,  the  firft  meridian  will  cut  the 

be  fet,  as  in  the  figure.  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  refpe&ive  number  of  decrees 

Laitly,  through  514.  degrees  of  either  quadrant,  and  from  the  zenith  that  each  of  thefe  hours  is  from  XII 

from  its  centre,  draw  the  right  line  a g  for  the  hypo-  on  the  dial. — And  note,    that   when  the  firft  meridian 

thenufe  or  axis  of  the  gnomon  ag  i;  and  from  g,  let  goes  off  the  quadrant  at    the  horizon  in  the  forenoon 
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the  perpendicular^  /,  upon  the  meridian  line  a  i, 
and  there  will  be  a  triangle  made,  whofe  fides  are  ag, 
g  i,  and  i  a.  If  a  plate  fimilar  to  this  triangle  be  made 
as  thick  as  the  diftance  between  the  lines  a  c  and  b  d, 
and  fet  upright  between  them,  touching  at  a  and  b,  its 


the  hour-index  mows  the  time  when  the  fun  will  come 
upon  this  dial  ;  and  when  it  goes  off  the  quadrant  in 
the  afternoon,  the  index  will  point  to  the  time  when 
the  fun  goes  off  the  dial. 

Having  thus  found  all  the  hour-diftances  from  XII 
hypothenufe  ag  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,     lay  them  down  upon  your  dial-plane,  either  by  dividing 
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when  the  dial  is  truly  fet  ;  and  will  caft  a  fhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day. 

N.  B.  The  trouble  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants 
may  be  faved  if  yon  have  a  fcale  with  a  line  of  chords 
upon  it  (as  reprefented  on  the  plate)  ;  for  if  yon  ex- 
tend the  compafTes  from  o  to  60  degrees  of  the  line  of 
chords,  and  with  that  extent,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  the 
two  quadrants  upon  their  refpective  centres,  the  above 
diftances  may  be  taken  with  the  compaifes  upon  the 
the  lines,  and  fet  off  upon  the  quadrants. 

To  make  art  erefi  direB  fouth ?d'mL  Elevate  the 
pole  to  the  co-latitude  of  your  place,  and  proceed 
in  all    refoecls    as  above    taug-ht   for    the  horizontal 
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'dial,  from  VI  in  the  morning  to  VI  in  the  after- 
noon ;  only  the  hours  mull  be  reverfed,  as  in  the 
figure  ;  and  fhe  hypothenufe  ag  of  the  gnomon  agf, 
mud  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane  equal  to  the 
co-latitude  of  the  place.  As  the  fun  can  Ihine  no  longer 
on  this  dial  than  from  fix  in  the  morning  until  fix  in 
the  evening,  there  is  no  occalion  for  having  any  more 
than  12  hours  upon  it. 

To  make  an  ereB  dial,  declining  from  the  fouth  to- 
wards ths  eaft  or  weft.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude 
of  your  place,  and  fcrew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  zenith.     Then,  if  your  dial  declines  towards  the 

eaft  (which  we  (hall  fuppofe  it  to  do  at  prefent),  count  meridian,  which  are  intercepted  between  the  quadrant 
in  the  horizon  the  degrees  of  declination,  from  the  eaft  and  the  north  pole,  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  ftile 
point  towards  the  north,  and  bring  the  lower  end  of     above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

the  quadrant  to  that  degree,  of  declination  at  which  the  If  the  dial  declines  weftward  from  the  fouth,  count 

reckoning  ends.  This  done,  bring  any  particular  me-  that  declination  from  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon  to- 
ridian  of  your  globe  (as  fuppofe  the  firft  meridian)  di-  wards  the  fouth,  and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
rcflly  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  npper  part  of  the  degree  in  the  horizonat  which  the  reckoning  ends  ; 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  thehonr  to  XII  at  noon,  both  for  finding  the  forenoon  hours,  and  diftance  of  the 
Then,  keepincr  the  quadrant  of  altitude  at  the  degree  fubftile  from  the  meridian  :  and  for  the  afternoon  hours, 
of  declination  in  the  horizon,  rum  the  globe  eaftward  bring  the  quadrant  to  the  oppofite  degree  in  the  hori- 
zon , 


a  femicircle  into  two  quadrants  of  90  degrees  each  (be- 
ginning at  the  hour-line  of  Xli),  cr  by  the  line  of 
chords,   as  above  directed. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  line  on  which  the  ftile  or 
gnomon  frauds  (commonly  called  thefibftifs/ine)  makes 
an  angle  with  the  twelve  o'clock  line,  and  falls  among 
the  forenoon  hour-lines,  if  the  dial  declines  towards  the 
eaft  ;  and  among  the  afternoon  hour-lines,  when  the 
dial  declines  towards  the  weft  ;  that  is,  to  the  left  hand 
from  the  twelve  o'clock  line  in  the  former  cafe,  and  to 
the  right  hand  from  it  in  the  latter. 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  fubfliie  from  the  twelve 
o'clock  line  :  if  your  dial  declines  from  the  fouth  to- 
ward the  eaft,  count  the  degrees  of  thatdeclination  in 
the  horizon  from  the  eaft  point  toward  the  north,  and 
bring  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  that 
degree  of  declination  where  the  reckoning  ends  :  then, 
turn  the  globe  until  the  firft  meridian  cuts  the  horizon 
in  the  like  number  of  degrees,  counted  from  the  fouth 
point  toward  the  eaft  ;  and  the  quadrant,  and  firft  me- 
ridian will  then  crofs  one  another  st  right  angles  ;  and 
the  number  of  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  which  are  in- 
tercepted between  the  firft  meridian  and  the  zenith,  is 
equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  fubftile  line  from  the  twelve 
o'clock  line  ;  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  firft 
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zon,  namely,  as  far  from  the  weft  towards  xhe  north,     dots  5,  4,  3,  2, 1,  on  the  line  /'£  ;  continuing  the  hour-      piatc 

lines  of  VII  and  VIII  through  the  centre  a  to  the  CLVIFT. 
other  fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours  of  the  evening; 
and  fet  the  hours  to  their  respective  lines,  as  in  the  fi- 
gure. Laftly,  make  the  gnomon  the  fame  way  as 
taught  above  for  the  horizontal  dial,  and  the  whole  will 
be  finiihed. 

To  make  an  erect  fouth-dial,  take  the  co-latitude 
the  proper  number  of  hours,  and  the  ftile  or  gnomon  of  your  place  from  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  then  pro- 
refpectively,  upon  each  plane.  For  (as  abovemen-  ceed  in  all  refpects  for  the  hour-line  as  in  the  hori- 
tioned)  in  the  fouth-weft  plane,  the  fubftilar-line  falls  zontal  dial ;  only  revcrfing  the  hours,  as  in  fig.  4.  and 
among  the  afternoon  hours  ;  and  in  the  fouth-eaft,  of  making  the  angle  of  the  Itilc's  height  equal  to  the  co- 
the  fame  declination,  among  the  forenoon  hours,   at     latitude. 


and  then  proceed  in  ajl  refpects  as  above. 

Thus  we  have  finifhed  our  declining  dial  ;  and  in  fo 
doing,  we  made  four  dials,  viz. 

1.  A  north  dial,  declining  eaftward  by  the  fame 
number  of  degrees.  2.  A  north  dial,  declining  the 
fame  number  weft.  3.  A  fouth  dial,  declining  eaft. 
And,   4.  A  fouth  dial  declining  weft.     Only,  placing 


equal  diftaaces  from  XII.  And  fo  all  the  morning  hours 
on  the  weft  decliner  will  be  like  the  afternoon  hours 
on  the  eaft  decliner  :  the  fouth  eaft  decliner  will  pro- 
duce the  north-  weft  declintr  ;  and  the  fouth-weft  de- 
cliner the  north-,eaft  decliner,  by  only  extending  the 
hour-lines,  ftile  and  fubltile,  quite  through  the  centre  : 
the  axis  of  the  ftile  (or  edge  that  cafts  the  fhadow  on 


But,  left  the  young  dialift  ihould  have  neither  globe 
nor  wooden  fcale,  we  fhall  nowihow  him  how  he  may 
make  a  dial  without  any  of  thefe  helps.  Only,  if  he 
has  not  a  line  of  chords,  he  muft  divide  a  quadrant  in- 
to 00  equal  parts  or  degrees  for  taking  the  proper  angle 
of  the  ftile's  elevation  ;  which  is  eaiily  done. 

With    any  opening  of   the  compafles,  as  Z  L,  dt-  Fig. 


the  hour  of  the  day)  being  in  all  dials  whatever  paral-     fcribe  the  two  femicircles  L  F  k  and  L   Q^k,  upon  the 
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lcl  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  confequently  pointing 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  heaven  in  north  latitudes, 
and  toward  the  fouth  pole  in  fouth  latitudes. 

But  becaufc  every  one  who  would  like  to  make  a 
dial,  may  perhaps  not  be  provided  with  a  globe  to  aflift 
him,  and  may  probably  not  underftand  the  method  of 
doing  it  by  logarithmic  calculation  ;  we  {hall  fhow  how 
to  perform  it  by  the  plain  dialing  lines,  or  fcale  of  la 


centres  Z  and  z,  where  the  lix  o'clock  line  croffes  the 

double  meridian  line,  and  divide  each  femicircle  into 

12  equal  parts,   beginning  at  L  (though,  ftrictly  fpeak-        1^ 

ing,  only  the  quadrants  from  L  to  the  fix  o'clock  line  Horizontal 

need  be  divided) ;  then   conned  the  divifions  which  dia" 

are  equidiftant  from  L,  by  the  parallel  lines  KM,  IN, 

H  0,  C  P,  and  F  Q.     Draw  V  Z  for  the  hypothenul'e 

of  the  ftile,  making  the  angle  V  Z  E  equal  to  the  lati- 


titudesand  hours    (as  reprefented  on  the  Plate),  and     tude  of  your  place  ;  and  continue   the  line  VZ   to  R 


Fi" 


which  may  be.  had  on  fcales  commonly  fold  by  the 
mathematical  inftrument  makers. 

This  is  the  eaiieftof  all  mechanical  methods,  and  by 
much  the  beft,  when  the  lines  are  truly  divided  :  and 
not  only  the  half  hours  and  quarters  may  be  laid  down 
by  all  of  them,  but  every  fifth  minute  by  mod,  and  e- 
very  fingle  minute  by  thole  where  the  lineof  hours  is  a 
foot  in  length. 

Having;  drawn  vour  double  meridian  line  a  b,  c  d, 
on  the  plane  intended  for  a  horizontal  dial,  and  crof- 


Draw  the  line  Rr  parallel  to  the  fix  o'clock  line,  and 
fet  off  the  iliftance  a  K  from  Z  to  T,  the  diftance^  / 
from  Z  to  X,  c  H  from  Z  to  IV,  d  G  from  Z  to  7", 
and  e  F  from  Z  to  S.  Then  draw  the  lines  Ss,  It. 
TViv,  Xx,  and  Ty,  each  parallel  to  Rr.  Set  oft' the 
diftancej'Tfromtf  to  11,  and  from jf  to  j  ;  thediftance 
xX  from  b  to  10,  and  from^-  to  2  ;  ivW  from  c  to  a, 
and  from  h  to  3  ;  tT  from  d  to  8,  and  from  /  to  4  ; 
sS  from  e  to  7,  and  from  ;;  to  5.  Then  laying  a  ruler 
to  the  centre  Z,  draw  theforenoon  hour-lines  through 


fed  it  at  right  angles  by  the  fix  o'clock  line  f'e   (as  in     the  points  11,  10,  9.  8,  7  ;  and  laying  it  to  the  centr 


fig.  3.),  take  the  latitude  of  your  place  with  the  com- 
pafles, in  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  fet  that  extent 
from  c  to  e,  and  from  a  to  /,  on  the  lix  o'clock  line  : 
then  taking  the  whole  fix  hours  between  the  points 
of  the  compafles  in  the  fcale  of  hours,  with  that  ex- 
tent fet  one  foot  in  the  point  c,  and  let  the  other  foot 
fall  where  it  will  upon  the  meridian  line  c  d,  as  at  d. 
Do  the  f.ime  from /"to  b,  ana  draw  the  right  lines  e  d 
zwdfb,  each  of  which  will  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
whole  fcale  of  hours.  This  done,  fetting  one  foot  of 
the  compafles  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  at  XII,  and 
extending  if-:  other  to  each  hour  on  the  fcale,  lay  off 
thefe  extents  from  dto  e  for  the  afternoon  hours,  and 
from  b  to  f  for  thofe  of  the  forenoon  :  this  will  divide 
the  lines  de  ana  b  fin  the  fame  manner  as  the  hour- 
fcaleis  divided  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  ;  on  which  the 
quarters  may  alfo  be  laid  down,  if  required.  Then, 
laying  a  ruler  on  the  point  c,  draw  tbcfirft  five  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  from  that  point,  through  the  eo[:s  at 
the  numeral  figures  r ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  on  the  line  d  e  ;  and 


i,  draw  the  afternoon  lines  through  the  points  1,  : 
3,  4,  5,  continuing  the  forenoon  lines  of  VII  and 
VIII  through  the  centre  Z,  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
dial,  for  the  like  afternoon  hours,  and  the  afternoon 
lines  IIII  and  V  through  the  centre  z,  to  the  op- 
pofite fide,  for  the  like  morning  hours.  Set  the 
hours  to  thefe  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and  then  erect 
the  ftyie  or  gnomon,  and  the  horizontal  dial  will  be 
finifhed. 

To  conftruct  a  fouth  dial,  draw  the  line  VZ,  making 
an  angle  with  the  meridian  ZL  equal  to  the  co-latitude 
of  your  place  ;  and  proceed  in  all  refpects  as  in  the 
above  horizontal  dial  for  the  fame  latitude,  reverfing 
the  hours  as  in  fig.  4.  and  making  the  elevation  of  the 
gnomon  equal  to  the  co-latitude. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  explain  the 
method  of  conftructing  the  dialing  lines,  and  fome 
others  ;  which  is  as  follows  : 
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With   any  opening    of  the  compafles,  as    EA,  ac-  Dialing 
cording  to  the  intended  length  of  the  fcale,  defcribe  lines,  how 
continue  the  lines  of  IIII  and  V  through  the  centre  c     the  circle  ADCB,  and   crafs  it  at  right  angles  by  the  ce«ftru<ft- 
ro  the  other  fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours  of  the     diameters  CE A  and  DEB.    Divided  the  quadrant  A'B  ~' 
morning:  which  done,  lay  the  ruler  on  tbepoinr  a,  and     firft  into  9   equal  parts,  and  then  each  part  into  10  ;    ^' 7' 
draw  the  laft  five  hours  in  the  forenoon  through,  the     fo  fhall  the  quadrant  be  divided  into  90  equal  parts  or 

degrees. 
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Plate  degrees.  Draw  the  right  line  A F  B  for  the  chord  of 
CLVIII.  this  quadrant ;  and  fetting  one  foot  of  the  corapaffes 
in  the  point  A,  extend  the  other  to  the  feveral  divi- 
fions  of  the  quadrant,  and  transfer  thefe  divifions  to 
the  line  A F  B  by  the  arcs,  10,  to,  20,  20,  &c.  and 
this  will  be  a  line  of  chords,  divided  into  90  unequal 
parts  ;  which,  if  transferred  from  the  line  back  again 
to  the  quadrant,  will  divide  it  equally.  It  is  plain 
by  the  figure,  that  the  diflance  from  A  to  60  in  the 
line  of  chords,  is  juft  equal  to  AE,  the  radius  of  the 
circle  from  which  that  line  is  made  ;  for  if  the  arc  60, 
60  be  continued,  of  which  A  is  the  centre,  it  goes  ex- 
actly through  the  centre  E  of  the  arc  A  B. 

And  therefore,  in  laying  down  any  number  of  de- 
grees on  a  circle,  by  the  line  of  chords,  you  muft  firft 
open  the  compaffes  fo,  as  to  take  in  juft  60  degrees 
upon  that  line,  as  from  A  to  60:  and  then,  with  that 
extent,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  a  circle,  which  will  be 
exactly  of  the  fame  fize  with  that  from  which  the  line 
was  divided  :  which  done,  fet  one  foot  of  the  compailes 
in  the  beginning  of  the  chord  line,  as  at  A,  and  ex- 
tend the  other  to  the  number  of  degrees  you  want 
upon  the  line  ;  which  extent,  applied  to  the  circle,  will 
include  the  like  number  of  degrees  upon  it. 

Divide  the  quadrant  CD  into  90  equal  parts,  and 
from  each  point  of  divilion  draw  right  lines,  as  i,  k,  I, 
Sec.  to  the  line  C  E  ;  all  perpendicular  to  that  line,  and 
parallel  to  D  E,  which  will  divide  E  C  into  a  line  of 
lines ;  and  although  thefe  are  feldom  put  among  the 
dialing  lines  on  a  fcale,  yet  they  atTift  in  drawing  the 
line  of  latitudes.  For  if  a  ruler  be  laid  upon  the  point 
D,  and  over  each  divifion  in  the  line  of  fines,  it  will  di- 
vide the  quadrant  C  B  into  90  unequal  parts,  as  Ba, 
Bb,  &c.  ihown  by  the  right  lines  10a,  20b,  30c,  &c. 
crawn  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  If  the  right  line 
B  C  be  drawn,  fabtending  this  quadrant,  and  the  near- 
eft  diftances-B^,  Bb,  Be,  &c.  be  taken  in  the  compaf- 
fes from  B,  and  fet  upon  this  line  in  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  for  the  line  of  chords,  it  will  make  a  line  of 
latitudes  BC,  equal  in  length  to  the  line  of  chords  AB , 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  divifions,  but  very  unequal 
as  to  their  lengths. 

Draw  the  right  line  DG  A,  fubtending  the  quadrant 
D  A;  and  parallel  to  it,  draw  the  right  line  rs,  touch- 
ing the  quadrant  DA  at  the  numeral  figure  3.  Divide 
this  quadrant  into  fix  equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and 
through  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  right  lines  from 
the  centre  E  to  the  line  rs,  which  will  divide  it  at  the 
points  where  the  fix  hours  are  to  be  placed,  as  in  the 
figure.  If  every  iixth  part  of  the  quadrant  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  four  equal  parts,  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  through  thefe  points  of  divifion,  and  continued 
to  the  line  r  s,  will  divide  each  hour  upon  it  into  quar- 
ters. 
J     8.  In  fig.  8.  we  have  the  reprefentation  of  a  portable 

}S        dial,  which  may  be  eafily  drawn  on  a  card,  and  car- 
A  dial  on  a  rje(j  jn  a  p0Cket  book.     The  lines  ad,  a  b,  and  b  c  of 

the  gnomon,  muft  be  cut  quite  through  the  card  ;  and 
as  the  end  a  b  of  the  gnomon  is  raifed  occafionally  above 
the  plane  of  the  dial,  it  turns  upon  the  uncut  line  c  d 
as  on  a  hinge.  The  dotted  line  A B  muft  be  (lit  quite 
through  the  card,  and  the  thread  C  muft  be  put  thro' 
jhe  (lit,  and  have  a  knot  tied  behind,  to  keep  it  from 
being  eafily  drawn  out.     On  the  other  end  of  this 
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thread  is  a  finall  plummet  D,  and  on  the  middle  of  it      Plate 
a  imall  bead  for  mowing  the  hour  of  the  day.  CJLVIII. 

To  rectify  this  dial,  fet  the  thread  in  the  flit  right 
againft  the  day  of  the  month,  and  firetch  the  thread 
from  the  day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point  where 
the  curve  lines  meet  at  XII  ;  then  drift  the  bead  to  that 
point  on  the  thread,  and  the  dial  will  be  rectified. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  raife  the  gnomon  (no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little)  and  hold  the  edge  of 
the  dial  next  the  gnomon  towards  the  fun,  fo  as  the 
iippermoft  edge  ot  the  fliadow  of  the  gnomon  may 
juft  cover  the  Jbadow-lme  ;  and  the  bead  then  playing 
freely  on  the  face  of  the  dial,  by  the  weight  of  life 
plummet,  will  fliow  the  time  of  "the  day  among  the 
kour-Hnes,  as  it  is  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

To  find  the  time  of  fun-riling  and  fetting,  move  the 
thread  among  the  hour-lines,  until  it  either  covers  feme 
one  of  them,  or  lies  parallel  betwixt  any  two  ;  and  then 
it  will  cut  the  time  of  fnn-ri.fing  among  the  forenoon 
hours  i  and  of  fun  fetting  among  the  afternoon  hours, 
for  that  day  of  the  year  to  which  the  thread  is  fet  in 
the  fcale  of  months. 

To  find  the  fun's  declination,  ftretch  the  thread  from 
the  day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point  at  XII, 
and  it  will  cut  tiie  fun's  declination,  as  it  is  north  or 
fouth,  for  that  day,  in  the  proper  fcale. 

To  find  on  what  days  the  fun  enters  the  figns  :  when 
the  bead,  as  above  rectified,  moves  along  any  of  the 
curve-lines  which  have  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  marked 
upon  them,  the  fun  enters  thofe  figns  on  the  cays 
pointed  out  by  the  thread  in  the  fcale  of  months. 

The  conitruction  of  this  dial  is  very  eafy,  efpechlly 
if  the  reader  compares  it  ail  along  with  fig.  1.  of  Plate 
CLIX.  as  he  reads  the  following  explanation  of  that 
figure. 

Draw  the  occult  line  AB  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  Plate 
card,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  with  the  fix  o'clock  CLIX. 
line  LCD  ;  then  upon  C,  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  %•  I- 
CA,  defcribe  the  femicircle  AEL,  and  divide  it  into 
12  equal  parts  (beginning  at  A),  as  Ar,  As,  &c.  and 
from  thefe.points  of  divifion  draw  the  hour  lines  ry  s, 
t,  a,  v,  E,  w,  and  x,  all  parallel  to  the  fix  o'clock  liu« 
EC.  If  each  part  of  the  femicircle  be  fubdivided  into 
four  equal  parts,  they  will  give  the  half-hour  lines  and 
quarters,  as  in  fig.  2.  Draw  the  right-line  ASDo, 
making  the  angle  SAB  cq -al  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place.  Upon  the  centre  A  defcribe  the  arch  RST, 
and  fet  oft  upon  it  the  arcs  SR  and  ST,  each  equal  to 
23;  degrees,  for  the  fun's  greateft  declination ;  and 
divide  them  into  234  equal  parts,  as  in  fig.  2.  Thro' 
the  interfecYion  D  of  the  lines  ECD  and  ADo,  draw 
the  right  line  FDG  at  right  angles  to  ADo.  Lay  a 
ruler  to  the  points  A  and  R,  and  draw  the  line  ARF 
through  234  degrees  of  fouth  declination  in  the  arc 
SR  ;  and  then  laying  the  ruler  to  the  points  ^and  7", 
draw  the  line  ATG  through  231  degrees  of  north  de- 
clination in  the  arc  57":  fo  (hall  the  lines  ARF  and 
ATG  cut  the  line  FDG  in  the  proper  lengths  for  the 
fcale  of  months.  Upon  the  centre  D,  with  the  radius 
DF,  defcribe  th«  femicircle  FoG  ;  which  divide  into 
fix  equal  parts,  Fm,  vm,  «o,  &c.  and  from  thefe  points 
of  divifion  draw  the  right  lines  mh,  ?ii,  pk,  and  ql,  each 
parallel  to  oD.  Then  fetting  one  foot  of  the  com- 
pafies  in  the  point  F,    extend  the  other  to  A,    and 

defcribe 
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defcribe  the  arc  AZH  for  the  tropic  of  vf  :  with  the 
fame  extent,  ftrung  one  foot  in  G,  deicribe  the  arc 
AEO  for  the  tropic  of  s,  Next  letting  one  foot  in 
the  point  h,  and  extending  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the 
arc  -ACI  for  the  beginnings  of  the  iigns  ~k  and  $  ; 
and  with  the  fame  extent,  fetting  one  toot  in  the  point 
/,  defcribe  the  arc  AN  for  the  beginnings  of  the  iigns 
O  and  Q.  Set  one  foot  in  the  point  i,  and  having 
extended  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the  arc  AK  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  iigns  K  and  i)\  ;  and  with  the  fame 
extent,  fetone  foot  in  k,  and  defcribe  the  arc  AM  for 
the  beginnings  of  the  figns  £j  and  r$.  Then  fetting 
one  fool  in  the  point  D,  and  extending  the  other  to  A, 
defcribe  the  curve  AL  for  the  beginnings  of  f  and  £z  ; 
and  the  Iigns  will  be  finifhed.  This  done,  lay  a  ruler 
from  the  point  A  over  the  fun's  declination  in  the  arch 
RST ;  and  where  the  rider  cuts  the  line  FDG,  make 
marks :  and  place  the  days  of  the  months  right  again  ft 
thefe  marks,  in  the  manner  ihown  by  fig.  2.  Laftly, 
draw  the  fhaiow-line  PQ_  parallel,  to  the  occult  line 
AB  ;  make  the  gnomon,  and  I'd  the  hours  to  their 
refpedive  lines,  as  in  fig.  2.  and  the  dial  will  be  fi- 
niihed. 

There  are  ieveral  kinds  of  dials  called umverfal,  be- 
caufe  they  fcrvc  for  all  latitudes.  One,  of  Mr  Pardie's 
conrt.ruci.ion,  was  formerly  conlidered  as  the  bell.  It 
confifts  of  three  principal  parts;  the  iirft  whereof  is 
called  the  horizontal  plane  (A),  becaafe  in  practice  it 
rnuft  be  parallel  to  the  horizon.  In  this  plane  is  fixed 
an  upright  pin,  which  enters  into  the  edge  or'  the  fe- 
cond  part  BD,  called  the  meridional  plane ,  which  is 
made  of  two  pieces,  the  loweft  whereof  (B)  is  called 
the  quadrant,  becaufe  it  contains  a  quarter  of  a  circle, 
divided  into  qo  degrees;  and  it  is  only  into  this  part, 
near  B,  that  the  pin  enters.  The  other  piece  is  a  fe- 
micircle  (D)  adjufted  to  the  quadrant,  and  turning  in 
it  by  a  groove,  for  railing  or  deprefiing  the  diameter 
(EF)  of  the  femicircle,  which  diameter  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  injirumenil  The  Third  piece  is  a  circle  (G), 
divided  on  both  (ides  into  24  equal  parts,  which  are  the 
hours.  This  circle  is  put  upon  the  meridional  plane  fo, 
tint  the  axis  (EF)  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  circle, 
and  the  poiut  C  be  the  common  centre  of  the  circle, 
femicircle,  and  quadrant.  The  ftraight  edge  of  the 
femicircle  is  chamfered  on  both  fides  to  a  fharp  edge, 
which  partes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle.  On  one 
fide  of  the  chamfered  part,  the  firft  fix  months  of  the 
year  are  laid  down,  according  to  the  fun's  declination 
for  their  refpeclive  days,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  laft 
fix  months.  And  againft  the  days  on  which  the  fun 
enters  the  iigns,  there  arc  ftraight  lines  drawn  upon  the 
femicircle,  with  the  characters  of  the  iigns  marked  up- 
on them.  There  is  a  black  line  drawn  along;  the  middle 
_of  the  upright  c"dac  of  the  quadrant,  over  which  hangs 
a  thread  (M),  with  its  plurnniit  (1)7  for  levelling  the 
inftrumenR.  N,  B.  From  the  23d  of  September  to  the 
201I1  of  March,  tie  upper  furface  of  the  circle  muft 
loach  both  the  centre  C  of  the  femicircle,  and  the  line 
of  f  and  £=  ;  and  from  the  2cth  of  March  to  the  23d 
of  September,  the  lower  urfaca  of  the  circle  mull  touch 
thai  centre  and  line. 


To  find  the  time  of  the  day  by  this  dial 


Having 


fct  i:  on  a  level  pKce  in  fun- (bine,  and  adjufted  it  by 
the  levelling  fere v.'s  k  and  /,  until  the  plumb  line  hangs 
over  the  back  line  upon  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  and 
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parallel  to  the  faid  edge  ;  move  the  femicircle  in  the  ?iat« 
quadrant,  until  the  line  of  f  and  £s  (where  the  circle  Clix. 
touches)  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your  place  in  the 
quadrant :  then  turn  the  wrhole  meridional  plane  BD, 
with  its  circle  G,  upon  the  horizontal  plane  A,  until 
the  edge  of  the  ihadow  of  the  circle  falls  precifely  on 
the  day  of  the  month  in  the  femicircle  ;  and  then  the 
meridional  plane  will  be  due  north  and  fouth,  the  axis 
EF  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  will 
call  a  ihadow  upon  the  true  time  of  the  day  amono-  the 
hours  on  the  circle. 

N.  B.  As,  when  the  inftrument  is  thus  rectified,  the 
quadrant  and  femicircle  are  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian, fo  the  circle  is  then  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial. Therefore,  as  the  fun  is  above  the  equinoctial  in 
fummer  (in  northern  latitudes),  and  below  it  in  winter; 
the  axis  of  the  femicircle  will  caft  a  ihadow  on  the 
hour  of  the  day,  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle, 
from  the  20th  of  March  till  the  23d  of  September  ; 
and  from  the  23d  of  September  to  the  20th  of  March 
the  hour  of  the  day  will  be  determined  by  the  ihadow 
of  the  femicircle  upon  the  lower  furface  of  the  circle. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the  ihadow  of  the  circle  falls  upon 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  femicircle  ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  on  the 
upper  part. 

The  method  of  laying  down  the  months  and  figns  Fig.  3. 
upon  the  femicircle  is  as  follows.  Draw  the  rig;ht  line 
ACB  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  femicircle  ADB, 
and  crols  it  in  the  middle  at  right  angles  with  the  line 
ECD,  equal  in  length  to  ADB;  then  EC  will  be  the 
radius  of  the  circle  FCC,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  femicircle.  Upon  E,  as  a  centre,  defcribe  the 
circle  FCG,  on  which  fetoffthe  arcs  Cb  and  Ci,  each 
equal  to  23^  degrees,  and  divide  them  accordingly  in- 
to that  number  for  the  fun's  declination.  Then  lay. 
ing  the  edge  of  a  ruler  over  the  centre  E,  and  alfo  over 
the  fun's  declination  for  every  fifth  day  of  each  month 
(as  in  the  card-dial),  mark  the  points  on  the  diameter 
AB  of  the  femicircle  from  a  tog,  which  are  cut  by  the 
ruler  ;  and  there  place  the  days  of  the  months  accord- 
ingly, anfwering  to  the  fun's  declination.  This  done, 
fetting  one  foot  of  the  compaiTes  in  C,  and  extending 
the  other  to  a  or g,  defcribe  the  femicircle  a  b  cdefg; 
which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  diviiion  draw  right  lines  parallel  to  CD,  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fines  (of  which  one  half  are  on  one  fide 
of  the  femicircle  and  the  other  half  on  the  other),  and 
fet  the  characters  of  the  fines  to  their  proper  lines,  as  in 
the  figure.  I7 

A  nniverfal   dial  of  a  very  ingenious  conftruchon,  Anew  one 
has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr  G.  Wright  of  London,  by  Mr  G. 
The  hour-circle  or  arch  E,  and  latitude  arch  C,  are  Wright, 
the  portions  of  twro  meridian  circles;  one  fixed,  and  the  .       ^LX« 
other  moveable.     The  hcur  or  dial  plate  SEN  at  top    gI* 
is  fixed  to  the   arch  C,   and  has  an  index  that  moves 
with  the  hour-circle  E  ,•  therefore  the  conftruclion  of 
this  dial  is   perfectly  limilar  to  the  conftruclion  of  the 
meridians    and  hour-circle   upon   a    common    globe. 
The    peculiar  problems   to  be  performed  by  this  in- 
ftrument are,  r.  Tofindthe  latitude  of 'any  place.   1,  The 
latitude  of  the  place  being  known,  to  pud  the  time  by  the 
fun  and  J'ars.     3.  To  find  the  fun  or  flar's   azimuth 
and  altitude. 

Previous  to  ufc,  this  inftrument  mould  be  in  a  well- 

adjufted 
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Plate  adj uflcd  itate:  to  perform  which,  you  try  the  levels  of 
CLX.  the  horizontal  plates  A  a,  by  firit  turning  the  fcrews 
FlS-  *•  BBBB  till  the  bubbles  of  air  on  the  glafs  tubes  of  the 
fpirit-levels  (levels  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other) 
which  are  central  or  in  the  middle,  and  remain  fo 
when  you  turn  the  upper  plate  A  half  round  its 
centre;  but  if  they  lhouid  not  keep  fo,  there  are  fmall 
fcrews  at  the  end  of  each  level,  which  admit  of  beino- 
turned  one  way  or  the  other  as  may  be  requiiite  till 
they  are  fo.  The  plates  Act  being  thus  made  horizon- 
tal, fet  the  latitude  arch  or  meridian  C  fteadily  between 
the  two-grooved  fides  that  hold  it  (one  of  which  is  feen 
at  D),  by  the  fcrew  behind.  On  this  tide  D  is  divided 
the  nonius  or  vernier,  correfponding  with  the  divisions 
on  the  latitude  arch  (7,  and  which  may  be  fubdivided 
into  5  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  even  Iefs  if  required. 
The  latitude  arch  C  is  to  be  fo  placed  in  D,  that  the 
pole  M  may  be  in  a  verticil  poficion  ;  which  is  done  by 
making  900  on  the  arch  at  bottom  coincide  with  the 
oof  the  nonius.  The  arch  is  then  fixed  by  the  tight- 
ening fcrew  at  the  back  of  D.  Hang  a  filken  plumb- 
line  on  the  hook  at  G  :  which  line  is  to  coincide  with  a 
mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  latitude  arch  at  H}  all  the 
while  you  move  the  upper  plate  A  round  its  centre. 
If  it  does  not  fo,  there  are  four  lcrews  to  regulate  this 
adjuftment,  two  of  which  pafs  through  the  bafe  /into 
the  plate  A:  the  other  two  fcrews  fallen  the  nonius 
piece  D  together ;  which  when  unferewed  a  thread  or 
two,  the  nonius  piece  may  be  eafily  moved  to  the  right 
or  left  of  900  as  may  be  found  requilhe. 

Prob.  1.  To  find  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Fallen  the 
latitude  and  hour  circles  together,  by  placing  the  pin  K 
into  the  holes  ;  Hide  the  nonius  piece  E  on  the  hour- 
circle  to  the  fun's  declination  for  the  given  day;  the 
fun's  declination  you  may  know  in  the  ephemeris  by 
White,  or  other  almanacs  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  nonius  piece  E  muft  be  fet  on  that  portion  of  the 
hour-circle  marked  ND  to  SD,  according  as  the  fun 
has  north  or  fouth  declination.  About  20  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  noon,  obferve  the  fun's 
fhadow  or  fpot  that  pailes  through  the  hole  at  the  axis 
0,  and  gently  move  the  latitude  arch  C  down  in  its 
groove  at  D  till  you  obferve  the  fpot  exactly  fall  on 
the  crofs  line  on  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece  L  1 
and  by  the  falling  of  this  fpot,  fo  long  as  you  obferve 
the  fun  to  increafe  in  altitude,  you  deprefs  the  arch 
C :  but  at  the  inftant  of  its  ftationary  appearance  the 
fpot  will  appear  to  go  no  lower  ;  then  fix  the  arch  by 
the  fcrew  at  the  back  of  D,  and  the  degrees  thereby 
cat  by  the  nonius  on  the  arch  will  be  the  latitude  of 
the  place  required:  if  great  exactnefs  is  wanted,  allow- 
ance mould  be  made  for  the  refraction  of  the  atmofphere, 
taken  from  fome  nautical  oraftronomical  treatife. 

Prob.  2.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being  given  to  find  the 
time  by  the  fun  and  liars.  From  an  ephemeris  as  before, 
you  find  the  fun's  declination  for  the  day  north  or 
fouth,  and  fet  the  nonius  piece  E  on  the  arch  accord- 
ingly. Set  the  latitude  arch  C,  by  the  nonius  at  D, 
to '"the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  place  the  magnifying 
glafs  at  M,  by  which  you  will  very  correctly  fet  the 
index  carrying  a  nonius  to  the  upper  XII  at  S.  Take 
out  the  pin  PC,  Qacken  the  horizontal  fcrew  N,  and 
o-ently  move,  either  to  the  right  or  left  as  you  fee  ne- 
ceffarv,  the  hour-circle  E,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
other'hand  moving  the  horizontal  plate  Ground  its  axis 
Vol.  V. 


to  the  right  and  left,  till  the  latitude  arch  C  falls  Plate 
into  the  meridian;  which  you  will  know  by  the  fun's  LLX. 
fpot  falling  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece, 
or  where  the  lines  interfect  each  other.  The  time 
may  be  now  read  off  exactly  to  a  minute  by  the  nonms 
on  the  dial-plate  at  top,  and  which  will  be  the  time 
required.  The  horizontal  line  drawn  on  the  nonius 
piece  L,  not  feen  in  the  figure,  being  the  parallel  of 
declination  or  path  that  the  fun-dial  makes,  it  therefore 
can  fall  on  the  centre  of  that  line  at  no  other  time 
■but  when  the  latitude  arch  C  is  in  the  meridian  or 
due  north  and  fouth.  Hence  the  hour-circle,  o:i 
moving  round  with  the  pole,  muft  give  the  true  time 
on  the  dial-plate  at  top.  There  is  a  hole  to  the  right, 
and  crofs  hairs  to  the  left,  of  the  centre  axis  hole  0, 
where  the  fun's  rays  pafs  through;  whence  the  fun's 
(hadow  or  fpot  will  alfo  appear  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  centre  on  the  nonms  piece  L,  the  holes  of 
which  are  occafionally  ufed  as  fights  to  obferve 
through.  If  the  fun's  rays  are  too  weak  fcr  a  fhadow, 
a  dark  glafs  to  fkreen  the  eye  is  occafionally  placed 
over  the  hole.  The  mofl  proper  time  to  find  a  true 
meridian  is  three  or  four  hours  before  or  after  noon  -, 
and  take  the  difference  of  the  fun's  declination  from 
noon  at  the  time  you  obferve.  If  it  be  the  morning, 
the  difference  is  that  and  the  preceding  day ;  if  afternoon, 
that  and  the  following  day  :  and  the  meridian  being 
once  found  exact,  the  hour-circle  E  is  to  be  brought 
into  this  meridian,  a  fixed  place  made  for  the  dial, 
and  an  object  to  obferve  by  it  alfo  fixed  for  it  at  a  greats 
diftance.  The  lights  LO  muft  at  all  times  be  directed 
again  ft  this  fixed  object,  to  place  the  dial  truly  in  the 
meridian,  proper  for  obferving  the  planets,  moon,  or 
bright  ftars  by  night. 

Prob.  3.  Tofind  the  fun  s  azimuth  and  altitude.  Tie 
latitude  arch  C  being  in  the  meridian,  bring  the  pole 
M  into  the  zenith,  by  fetting  the  latitude-arch  to  000. 
Faften  the  hour-circle  E  in  the  meridian,  by  putting  in 
the  pin  K  ;  fix  the  horizontal  plates  by  the  fcrew  N ; 
and  fet  the  index  of  the  dial  plate  to  XII.  which  is  the 
fouth  point :  Now  take  out  the  pin  K,  and  gently 
move  the  hour-circle  E ;  leaving  the  latitude  arch 
fixed,  till  the  fun's  rays  or  fpot  pafling  through  the 
centre-ho'e  in  the  axis  0  fall  on  the  cntre  line  of  the 
hour-circle  Ey  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  azimuth  in 
time  may  then  be  read  off  on  the  dial -plate  at  top  by 
the  magnifying  glafs.  This  time  may  be  converted 
into  degrees,  by  allowing  at  the  rate  of  1  5  for  every 
hour.  By  Aiding  the  nonius  piece  E,  fo  that  the  fpot 
fhall  fall  on  the  crofs  line  thereon,  the  altitude  may  be 
taken  at  the  fame  time  if  it  does  no:  exceed  45  degrees. 
Or  the  altitude  may  be  taken  more  univerfaijy,  by 
fixing  the  nonius  piece  E  to  the  o  en  the  diviuor.s, 
and  Hiding;  down  the  latitude  arch  in  fuch  a  manner  in 
the  groove  at  D,  till  the  foot  falls  exactly  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  nonius  E.  The  degrees  and  minutes  then 
fhown  by  the  nonius  at  D,  taken  from  90°,  will  be  the 
altitude  required.  By  looking  through  the  fight  holes. 
L,  0,  the  altitude  of  the  moon,  planets,  and  ftars,  may 
be  eafily  taken.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  fome  v.  hat 
adapted  for  levelling  alfo:  by  lowering  the  nonius  piece 
E,  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun  may  be  had  ;  and  by  raif- 
ing  it  higher,  equal  drpreffions. 

More  completely  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  good 
theodolite,  of  levelling,  s^d  the  performance  of  p-o- 
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bkriis  in  practical  aftronomy,  trigonometry,  &c.  Mr 
W.  Jones  of  Holborn  divides  the  horizontal  plate  D 
into  36S0,  and  anoppolite  nonius  on  the  upper  plate  A, 
fubdividing  the  degrees  into  5  or  more  minutes.  A 
telefcope  and  fpirit-level  applies  on  the  latitude  arch 
at  H  G  by  two  {'crews,  making  the  latitude  arch  a  ver- 
tical arch  ;  and  the  whole  is  adapted  to  triangular  Staffs 
with  parallel  plates,  fimilar  to  thole  ufed  with  the  bed 
theodolites. 

A  dial  more  univerfal  for  the  performance  of  pro- 
blems than  the  above,  though  in  fome  particulars 
not  fo  convenient  and  accurate,  is  made  by  Mr  Jones 
and  other  inflrument-makers  in  London.  It  con- 
fines of  the  common  equatorial  circles  reduced  to  a 
portable  fize,  and  inftead  of  a  telefcope  carries  a 
plain  fight.  Its  principal  parts  confifl  of  the  fight-piece 
OP,  moveable  over  the  declination's  femicircle  D.  It 
has  a  nonius  Q^  to  the  femicircle.  A  dark  glafs  to 
ikreen  the  eye  applies  occasionally  over  either  of  the 
holes  at  0  :  thefe  holes  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  piece 
are  interfered  by  crofs  lines,  as  feen  in  the  figure  be- 
low; and  to  the  fight  P  two  pieces  are  fere  wed,  the 
lower  having  a  fmall  hole  for  the  fun's  rays  or  fhadow, 
and  the  upper  two  crofa  hairs  or  wires. 

The  declination  circle  or  arch  D  is  divided  into  two, 
900  each  ;  and  is  fixed  perpendicularly  on  a  circle  with 
a  chamfered  edge,  containing  a  nonius  divifion  that  fub- 
divides  into  lingle  minutes  the  under  equatorial  circle 
MN,  which  in  all  cafes  reprefents  the  equator,  and  is 
divided  into  twice  12  hours,  and  each  hour  into  five 
minutes.  At  right  angles  below  this  equatorial  circle 
is  fixed  the  feinicircle  of  altitude  AB,  divided  into  two 
quadrants  of  900  each.  This  arch  ferves  principally  to 
meafure  angles  of  altitude  and  deprellion  ;  and  it 
moves  centrally  on  an  upright  pillar  fixed  in  the  hori- 
zontal circle  EF.  This  circle  EFh  divided  into  four 
quadrants  of 900 each,  and  againft  it  there  is  fixed  a  f'mall 
nonius  plate  at  N.  The  horizontal  circle  may  be  turned 
round  its  centre  or  axis ;  and  two  fpirit  levels,  LL  are 
fixed  on  it  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  great  variety  of 
agronomical  and  trigonometrical  problems  that  may 
be  folved  by  this  general  instrument,  as  defcribed  in 
Jones's  Inftrttmental  Dialing.  One  example  connected 
with  our  prefent  purpofe  may  here  fuffice,  viz.  To 
find  the  time  when  the  latitude  is  given.  Suppofing  the 
inftrument  to  be  well  adjufted  by  the  directions  here- 
after given.  The  meridian  of  the  place  fhould  be  fir  ft 
obtained  to  place  the  inftrument  in,  which  is  fettled 
by  a  diftant  mark,  or  particular  cavities  to  receive  the 
fcrews  at  I C  H,  made  in  the  bafe  it  Hands  on.  The 
meridian  is  belt  found  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun. 
In  order  to  take  thefe,  you  fet  the  middle  mark  of 
the  nonius  on  the  declination  arch  D  at  o,  and  fix  it 
by  the  fcrew  behind ;  then  fet  the  horary  or  hour  circle 
to  XII.  The  circle  E/^beingnext  made  horizontal,  you 
direct  the  fights  to  the  fun,  by  moving  the  horizontal 
circle  EF  and  altitude  femicircle  AB  :  the  degrees  and 
minutes  marked  by  the  nonius  on  the  latter  will  be  the 
altitude  required.  To  take  equal  altitudes,  you  obferve 
the  fun's  altitude  in  the  morning  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore noon  by  the  femicircle  AB  :  leave  the  inftrument 
in  the  fame  fituation  perfectly  unaltered  till  the  after- 
noon, when  by  moving  the  horizontal  circle  EF,  only 
find  the  direction  of  the  fight  or  the  fun's  fpot  to  bejuft 
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the  fame,  which  will  be  an  equal  altitude  with  the 
morning.  The  place  of  the  horizontal  circle  EF 
againft  the  nonius  at  each  time  of  obfervalion  is  to  be 
carefully  noted  ;  and  the  middle  degree  or  part  between 
each  will  be  the  place  where  the  femicircle  AB,  and 
light  OP,  will  Itand  or  coincide  with,  when  directed 
to  the  fouth  or  north,  according  to  the  fun's  lituatiou 
north  or  fouth  at  noon  at  the  place  of  obfervation. 
Set  the  index  or  fight-piece  OP  very  accurately  to 
this  middle  point,  by  directing  the  fight  to  fome  di- 
ftant object ;  or  againft  it,  let  one  be  placed  up  :  this 
object  will  be  the  meridian  mark,  and  will  always 
ferve  at  any  future  time.  To  find  the  time,  the  me- 
ridian being  thus  previoufly  known  by  equal  altitudes 
cf  the  fun  (or  Star),  and  determined  by  the  meridian 
mark  made  at  a  distance,  or  by  the  cavities  in  the  bafe 
to  fet  the  fcrew  in  :  Place  the  equatorial  accordingly, 
and  level  the  horizontal  circle  EF  by  the  fpirit-levels 
thereon.  Set  the  femicircle  AB  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  the  index  of  the  fights  0  P  to  the  declina- 
tion of  the  fun,  found  by  the  ephemeris,  as  before  di- 
rected. Turn  the  femicircle  D  till  the  light-holes  are 
accurately  directed  to  the  fun,  when  the  nonius  on  the 
hour  circle  MN  will  fhow  the  time.  It  may  eafily  be 
known  when  the  fun's  rays  are  direct  through,  by  the 
fpet  falling  on  the  lower  interfectorsof  the  marks  acrofs 
the  hole  at  0.  See  the  figure  S  adjoining. 

The  adjuftments  of  this  equatorial  dial  are  to  be 
made  from  the  following  trials.  \fl,  to  adjuft  the 
levels  LL  on  EF:  Place  the  o  of  any  of  the  divifions 
on  EF  to  the  middle  mark  or  Stroke  on  the  nonius 
at  N;  bring  the  air-bubbles  in  the  levels  in  the  cen- 
tres of  each  cafe,  by  turning  the  feveral  fcrews  at 
1CH:  this  being  exactly  done,  turn  the  circle  EF 
two  oo°  or  half  round:  if  the  bubble  of  air  then  re- 
mains in  the  centre,  they  are  right,  and  properly  ad- 
jufted for  ufe;  but  if  they  are  not,  you  make  them  fo 
by  tinning  the  necelfary  fcrews  placed  for  that  purpofe 
at  the  ends  of  the  level-cafes  by  means  of  a  turnfere"', 
until  you  bring  them  to  that  fixed  pofition,  that  they 
will  return  when  the  plate  EF  is  turned  half  round. 
idly,  To  adjuft  the  line  of  fi^ht  0  F:  Set  the  no- 
nius to  o  on  the  declination  arch  D,  the  nonius  on  the 
hour-circle  to  VI,  and  the  nonius  on  the  femicircle 
AB  topo0.  Direct  to  fome  part  of  the  horizon  where 
there  maybe  avarieiy  of  fixed  objects.  Level  the 
horizontal  circle  EF  by  the  levels  LL,  and  obferve 
any  object  that  may  appear  on  the  centre  of  the  crofs 
wires.  Reverfe  the  femicircle  AB,  viz.  fo  that  the 
oppofite  900  of  it  be  applied  to  the  nonius,  obferving 
particularly  that  the  other  nonii  preferve  their  fi- 
tuation. If  then  the  remote  object  formerly  viewed 
fcill  continues  in  the  centre  of  the  crofs  wires,  the 
line  of  fight  0  P  is  truly  adjufted  ;  but  if  not,  unferew 
rhe  two  fcrews  of  the  frame  carrying  the  crofs  wires, 
and  move  the  frame  till  the  interaction  appears  againft 
another  or  new  object,  which  is  half  way  between  the 
firft  and  that  which  the  wires  were  againft  on  the  re- 
version. Return  the  femicircle  AB  to  its  former  po- 
fition :  when,  if  the  intersection  of  the  wires  be  found 
to  be  againft  the  half-way  object,  or  that  t©  which  they 
were  laft  divided,  the  line  of  fight  is  adjufted  ;  if  not, 
the  operation  of  obferving  the  interval  of  the  two  ob- 
jects, and  applying  halfway,  muft  be  repeated. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  one   of  the  wires 
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Plate      fhould  be-  in  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle,  and 
CLX.     the  other  wire  at  right  angles;  the  frame  containing 
the  wires  is  made  to  lhift  for  that  purpofe. 

The  hole  at  P  which  forms  the  fun's  fpot  is  alfo  to 
be  adjafled  by  directing  the  fight  to  the  fun,  that  the 
centre  of  the  lhadow  of  the  crofs  hairs  may  fall  ex- 
actly on  the  upper  hole :  the  lower  frame  with  the 
hole  is  then  to  be  moved  till  the  fpot  falls  exactly  on 
the  lower  fight-hole. 

Laftly,  it  is  generally  neceflary  to  find  the  correc- 
tion always  to  be  applied  to  the  obfervations  by  the 
femicircle  of  altitude  AB.  Set  the  nonias  to  o  on 
the  declination  arch  D,  and  the  nonius  to  XII  on  the 
equator  or  hour-circle:  Turn  the  fight  to  any  fixed  and 
diltinct  object,  by  moving  the  arch  AB  and  circle  EF 
only  :  Note  the  degree  and  minute  of  the  angle  of  al- 
titude or  deprefhon :  Reveffe  the  declination  femi- 
circle by  placing  the  nonius  on  the  hour-circle  to  the 
oppofite  XII :  Direct  the  fight  to  the  fame  object 
again  as  before.  If  the  altitude  or  depreffion  now  gi- 
ven be  the  fame  as  was  obferved  in  the  former  pofition, 
no  correction  is  wanted;  but  if  not  the  fame,  half 
the  difference  of  the  two  angles  is  the  correction  to  be 
added  to  all  obfervations  or  rectifications  made  with 
that  quadrant  by  which  the  leaft  angle  was  taken,  or 
to  be  fubtracted  from  all  obfervations  made  with  the 
other  quadrant.  Thefe  feveral  adjuftments  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument ; 
and  when  once  well  done,  will  keep  fo,  with  care,  a 
19  confiderable  time. 
Univerfal  The  Univerfal  ox  AftronomicalEquinoftial  Ring-Dial, 
sing-dial,  is  an  inftrument  of  an  old  conftruction,  that  alfo  ferves 
Fig-  3i  4>5-  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  in  any  latitude  of  the  earth 
(fee  fig.  3.).  It  confifts  of  two  flat  rings  or  circles, 
ufually  from  4  to  1 2  inches  diameter,  and  of  a  moderate 
thick nefs  ;  the  outward  ring  AE  reprefenting  the 
meridian  of  the  place  it  is  ufed  at,  contains  two  di- 
vifions  of  900  each  oppofite  to  one  another,  ferving 
to  let  the  Aiding  piece  H,  and  ring  G  (by  which  the 
dial  is  ufually  fufpended),  be  placed  on  one  fide  from 
the  equator  to  the  north  pole,  and  on  the  other  fide 
to  the  fouth,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
The  inner  ring  B  reprefents  the  equator,  and  turns  dia- 
metrically within  the  outer  by  means  of  two  pivots 
inferted  in  each  end  of  the  ring  at  the  hours  XII. 

Acrofs  the  two  circles  is  fcrewed  to  the  meridian  a 
thin  pierced  plate  or  bridge,  with  a  curfor  C,  that 
flides  along  the  middle  of  the  bridge:  this  curfor  has 
a  fmall  hole  for  the  fun  to  fhine  through.  The  middle 
of  this  bridge  is  conceived  as  the  axis  of  the  world, 
and  its  extremities  as  the  poles:  on  the  one  fide 
are  delineated  the  12  figus  of  the  zodiac,  and  fome- 
times  oppofite  the  degrees  of  the  fun's  declination  ; 
and  on  the  other  fide  the  days  of  the  month  through- 
out the  year.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  outer  ring  A 
are  the  divifions  of  900,  or  a  quadrant  of  altitude : 
It  ferves,  by  the  placing  of  a  common  pin  P  in  the 
hole  h  (fee  fig.  4.),  to  take  the  fun's  altitude  or  height, 
and  from  which  the  latitude  of  the  place  may  eafily  be 
found. 

Ufe  of  the  dial.  Place  the  line  a  in  the  middle  of 
the  aiding  piece  H  over  the  degree  of  latitude  of  the 
place.  Suppofe,.  for  example,  514  for  London  ;  put 
the  line  which  crofles  the  hole  of  the  curfor  C  to  the 
day  of  the  month  or  the  degree  of  the  lign.     Open 
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the  inftrument  till  the  two  rings  be  at  right  angles  to  Plate 
each  other,  and  fufpend  it  by  the  ring  C ;  that  the  LXx. 
axis  of  the  dial  reprcfented  by  the  middie  of  the  bridge 
be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  north  pole 
to  the  north,  and  vice  verfa.  Then  turn  the  flat  lide 
of  the  bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo  that  his  rays  pafiing 
through  the  finall  hole  in  the  curfor  may  fall  exactly 
in  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  cf  the  concave  fur- 
face  of  the  inner  ring  or  hoar-circle,  the  bright  lpot 
by  which  mows  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  faid  con- 
cave furface  of  the  dial.  Note,  The  hour  XII  cannot 
be  Clown  by  this  dial,  becaufe  the  outer  ring  being 
then  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  excludes  the  fun's 
rays  from  the  inner  ;  nor  can  this  dial  fhow  the  hour 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  becaufe  his  rays 
then  falling  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inner  circle  or 
equinoctial,  are  excluded  by  it. 

To  take  the  altitude  of  the  fun  by  this  dial,  and  with 
the  declination  thereby  to  find  the  latitude  of  the  place  „• 
Place  a  common  pin  p  in  the  hole  h  projecting  in 
the  fide  of  the  meridian  where  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
is  :  then  bring  the  centre  mark  of  the  fliding-piece  H 
to  the  o  or  middle  of  the  two  divifions  of  latitude  on 
the  other  fide,  and  turn  the  pin  towards  the  fun  till  it 
cuts  a  lhadow  over  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  alti- 
tude ;  then  what  degree  the  lhadow  cuts  is  the  altitude. 
Thus,  in  fig.  4.  the  fhadow  h  g  appears  to  cut  35  °,  the 
altitude  of  the  lun. 

The  fun's  declination  is  found  by  moving  the  curfor 
in  the  Hiding  piece  till  the  mark  acrofs  the  hole  fiands 
juft  againft  the  day  of  the  month  ;  then,  by  turning 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  bridge,  the  mark  will  ftand 
againft  the  fun's  declination. 

In  order  to  find  the  latitude  of  the  place,  obfervc 
that  the  latitude  and  declination  be  the  fame,  viz. 
both  north  or  fouth  ;  fubtract  the  declination  from 
the  meridian  or  greateft  daily  altitude  of  the  fun,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude  ; 
which  fubtracted  from  900,  leaves  the  latitude.  Ex- 
ample : 

Deg.  mia. 
The  meridian  altitude  may  be  57     48 

The  fun's  declination  for  the  day  19     18 


Complement  of  latitude 


The  latitude 
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But  if  the  latitude  and  declination  be  contrary,  add 
them  together,  and  the  fum  is  the  complement 
of  the  latitude.  This  dial  is  fometimes  mounted 
on  a  ftand,  with  a  compafs,  two  fpirit-levels,  and  ad- 
jufting  fcrews,  &c.  &c.  (fee  fig.  5.),  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  ufeful  and  convenient  for  finding  the 
fun's  azimuth,  altitudes,  variation  of  the  needle,  de- 
clinations of  planes,  &c.   &c. 

An  Univerfal  Dial  on  a  plain  crofs,  is  defcribed  by  Un;vcrfai 
Mr  Fergufon.     It  is  moveable  on  a  joint  C ,  for  ele-  Crofs-diak 
vating  it  to  any  given  latitude  on  the  quadrant  Co  90,  Fig.6, 7,  t> 
as  it  ftands  upon  the  horizontal  board  A.     The  arms 
of  the  crofs  ftand  at  right  angles  te  the  middle  part ; 
and  the  top  of  it,  from  a  to  «,  is  of  equal  length  with 
either  of  the  arms  n  e  or  m  k.     See  fig.  6. 

This  dial  is  rectified  by  fetting  the  middle  line  /  u  to 
5  H  2  the 
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the  latitude  of  the  place  on  the  quadrant,  the  board 
A  level,  and  the  point  N  northward  by  the  needle  ; 
thus,  the  plane  of  the  crofs  will  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  Then,  from  111  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  VI,  the  upper  edge  k  I  of  the  arm  i  o 
will  call  a  fliadow  on  the  time  of  the  day  on  the  fide 
of  the  arm  c  m ;  from  VI  till  IX,  the  lower  edge  i  of 
the  arm  i  o  will  call  a  fliadow  on  the  hours  on  the  fide 
o  q.  From  IX  in  the  morning  to  XII  at  noon,  the 
edge  a  b  of  the  top  part  a  n  will  call  a  lhadow  on  the 
hours  on  the  arm  n  ej  ;  from  XII  to  III  in  the  after- 
noon, the  edge  c  d  of  the  top  part  will  call  a  fhadow 
on  the  hours  on  the  arm  k  I  m  ;  from  III  to  VI  in  the 
evening,  the  edge^  h  will  caft  a  fliadow  on  the  hours 
on  the  part  p  q  ;  and  from  VI  to  IX,  the  fliadow  of 
the  edge  ej  will  fliov/  the  time  on  the  top  part  a  »t 
The  breadth  of  each  part  a  b,  e  j,  &c.  muft  be  fo 
great,  as  never  to  let  the  fliadow  fall  quite  without  the 
part  or  arm  on  which  the  hours  are  marked,  when  the 
fun  is  at  his  greateft  declination  from  the  equator. 

To  determine  the  breadth  of  the  fides  of  the  arms 
which  contain  the  hours,  fo  as  to  be  in  juft  propor- 
tion to  their  length  ;  make  an  angle  ABC  (fig.  7.)  of 
23i:  degrees,  which  is  equal  to  the  fun's  greateft  de- 
clination ;  and  fuppofe  the  length  of  each  arm,  from 
the  fide  of  the  long  middle  part,  and  alfo  the  length 
of  the  top  part  above  the  arms,  to  be  equal  to  B  d. 
Then,  as  the  edges  of  the  fliadow,  from  each  of  the 
arms,  will  be  parallel  to  B  e,  making  an  angle  of  234 
degrees  with  the  fide  B  d  of  the  arm,  when  the  fun's 
declination  is  2340  ;  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  length  of 
the  arm  be  B  d.  the  lead  breadth  that  it  can  have,  to 
keep  the  edge  B  e  of  the  fliadow  B  eg  d from  going  off 
the  fide  of  the  arm  d  e  before  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
it  e  d,  muft  be  equal  to  e  d  or  d  B .  But  in  order  to 
keep  the  fliadow  within  the  quarter  diviiions  of  the 
hours,  v/hen  it  comes  near  the  end  of  the  arm,  the 
breadth  of  it  fliould  be  ftill  greater,  fo  as  to  be  almoft 
doubled,  on  account  of  the  diftance  between  the  tips 
of  the  arms. 

The  hours  may  be  placed  on  the  arms,  by  laying 
down  the  crofs  a  b  c  d  (fig.  8.)  on  a  flieet  of  paper  ; 
and  with  a  black-lead  pencil  held  clofe  to  it,  drawing 
its  fliape  and  fize  on  the  paper.  Then  take  the  length 
a  e  in  the  compafles,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  corner 
a,  defcribe  with  the  other  the  quadrant  ej.  Divide 
this  arc  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  divilion  draw  light  lines  a  g,  ah,  &c.  continuing 
three  of  them  to  the  arm  c  f,  which  are  all  that  can 
fall  upon  it ;  and  they  will  meet  the  arm  in  thefe  points 
through  which  the  lines  that  divide  the  hours  from 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  6.  are  to  be  drawn  right  acrofs 
it.  Divide  each  arm,  for  the  three  hours  contained  in 
it,  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  fet  the  hours  to  their  pro- 
per places,  on  the  iides  of  the  arms,  as  they  are  mark- 
ed in  fio-.  33.  Each  of  the  hour  fpaces  fliould  be  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts,  for  the  half  hours  and 
quarters,  hi  the  quadrant  ef;  and  right  lines  fliould 
be  drawn  through  thefe  divifion-marksin  the  quadrant, 
to  the  arms  of  the  crofs,  in  order  to  determine  the 
places  thereon  where  the  fubdivifions  of  the  hours 
muft  be  marked. 

This  is  a  very  Ample  kind  of  univerfal  dial  ;  it  is 
eafily  made,  and  has  a  pretty  uncommon  appearance 
in  a  garden. 
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by  its  equinoctial  circle  an  eafy  method  is  had 
of  defcribing  a  dial  on  any  kind  of  plane.  For  ex- 
ample:  Suppofe  a  dial  is  required  on  an  horizontal 
pane.  If  the  plane  be  immoveable,  as  ABCD,  find 
a  meridian  line  as  GF  ;  or  if  moveable,  afluine  the  me- 
ridian at  pleafure  :  then  by  means  of  the  triangle 
EKF,  whole  bafe  is  applied  on  the  meridian  line, 
raife  the  equinoctial  dial  h  till  the  index  GJ  becomes 
parallel  to  the  axis  ot  the  earth,  (which  is  fo,  if  the 
angle  KEF  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole),  and 
the  12  o'clock  line  on  the  dial  hang  over  the  meridian 
line  of  the  plane  or  the  bafe  ot  the  triangle.  If  then, 
ill  the  night-time  or  a  darkened  place,  a  lighted  candle 
be  fucceflively  applied  to  the  axis  GJ,  ib  as  the  fha- 
dow of  the  index  or  flile  GI  fall  upon  one  hour-line 
after  another,  the  fame  fliadow  will  mark  out  the 
feveral-hour  lines  on  the  plane  ABCD.  Noting 
the  points  therefore  on  the  fliadow,  draw  lines 
through  them  to  G  ;  then  an  index  being  fixed  on 
G,  according  to  the  angle  IGF,  its  fliadow  will 
point  out  the  feveral  hours  by  the  light  of  the  fun. 
If  a  dial  were  required  on  a  vertical  plane,  having 
raifed  the  equinoctial  circle  as  directed,  pulh  forward 
the  index  GI  till  the  tip  thereof  /  touch  the  plane. 
If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  fliould  be  found  on  the  fame ;  and  the 
angle  of  the  triangle  KEF  fliould  be  made  equal 
thereto. 

Mr  Fergufon  defcribes  a  method  of  making  three 
dials  on  three  different  planes,  Jo  that  they  may  alljkowthe 
time  of  the  day  by  one  gnomon.  On  the  flat  board  ABC 
defcribe  an  horizontal  dial,  with  its  gnomon  FGH, 
the  edge  of  the  fliadow  of  which  fliows  the  time  of 
the  day.  To  this  horizontal  board  join  the  upright 
board  EDC,  touching  the  edge  GH  of  the  gnomon; 
then  making  the  top  of  the  gnomon  at  G  the  centre 
of  the  vertical  fouth  dial,  defcribe  it  on  the  board 
EDC.  Belides,  on  a  circular  plate  IK  defcribe  an 
equinoctial  dial,  and,  by  a  flit  c  d  in  the  XII  o'clock 
line  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  put  it  on  the  gno- 
mon EG  as  far  as  the  flit  will  admit.  The  fame  gnomon 
will  fliow  the  fame  hour  on  each  of  thefe  dials. 

A71  Univerfal  Dial,  flowing  the  hours  of  the  day  by  a 
terrejlrtal globe,  and  by  thefhadows  of  fever  al gnomons ,  at 
the  fame  time;  together  with  all  the  places  of  the  earth 
which  are  then  enlightened  by  the  fun  ;  and  thofe  to  which 
thefunisthetirifing,  or  on  the  meridian,  orfetting.  This 
dial  is  made  of  a  thick  fquare  piece  of  wood,  or  hollow 
metal.  The  fides  are  cut  into  femicircular  hollows,  in 
which  the  hours  are  placed ;  the  flile  of  each  hollow 
coming  out  from  the  bottom  thereof,  as  far  as  the  ends 
of  the  hollows  project.  The  corners  are  cut  out  into 
angles,  in  the  infides  of  which  the  hours  are  alfo 
marked;  and  the  edge  of  the  end  of  each  fide  of  the 
angle  lerves  as  a  flile  for  calling  a  fliadow  on  the  hours 
marked  on  the  other  fide. 

In  the  middle  of  the  uppermoft  fide,  or  plane, 
there  is  an  equinoctial  dial ;  in  the  centre  whereof  an 
upright  wire  is  fixed,  for  calling  a  fhadow  on  the  hours 
of  that  dial,  and  fupporting  a  frnall  terreftrial  globe  on 
its  top. 

The  whole  dial  Hands  on  a  pillar,  in  the  middle  of  a 
round  horizontal  board,  in  which  there  is  a  compafs 
and  magnetic  needle,  for  placing  the  meridian  flile  to- 
ward 
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Plate  ward  the  fouth.  The  pillar  has  a  joint  with  a  quadrant 
CLIX.  upon  it,  divided  into  90  degrees  (fuppofed  to  be  hid 
from  fight  under  the  dial  in  the  figure)  for  fetting  it  to 
the  latitude  of  any  given  place. 

The  equator  of  the  globe  is  divided  into  24  equal 
parts,  and  the  hoars  are  laid  down  upon  it  at  thefe  parts. 
The  time  of  the  day  may  be  known  by  thefe  hours, 
when  the  fun  Ihines  upon  the  globe. 

To  rectify  and  life  this  dial,  fet  it  on  a  level  table  or 
fole  of  a  window,  where  the  fun  ihines,  placing  the 
meridian  ftile  due  fouth,  by  means  of  the  needle  ;  which 
will  be,  when  the  needle  points  as  far  from  the  north 
flear-de-lis  toward  the  weft,  as  it  declines  weftward,  at 
your  place.  Then  bend  the  pillar  in  the  joint,  till  the 
black  line  on  the  pillar  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place  in  the  quadrant. 

The  machine  being  thus  rectified,  the  plane  of  its 
dial  part  will  be  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  wire  or  axis 
that  fupports  the  globe  will  be  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis,  and  the  north  pole  of  the  globe  will  point  toward 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 

The  fame  hour  will  then  be  ihown  in  feveral  of  the 
hollows,  by  the  ends  of  the  fhadows  of  their  refpective 
ftiles  :  the  axis  of  the  globe  will  caft  a  fhadow  on  the 
fame  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  equinoctial  dial,  in  the 
centre  of  which  it  is  placed,  from  the  20th  of  March  to 
the  23d  of  September  ;  and,  if  the  meridian  of  your 
place  on  the  globe  be  fet  even  with  the  meridian  ftile, 
all  the  parts  of  the  globe  that  the  fun  mines  upon,  will 
anfwer  to  thofe  places  of  the  real  earth  which  are  then 
enlightened  by  the  fun.  The  places  where  the  lhade 
isjuft  coming  upon  the  globe,  anfwer  to  all  thofe  places 
of  the  earth  to  which  the  fun  is  then  fetting  :  as  the 
places  where  it  is  going  off,  and  the  light  coming  on, 
anfwer  to  all  the  places  of  the  earth  where  the  fun  is 
then  rifing.  And  laftly,  if  the  hour  of  VI  be  marked 
on  the  equator  in  the  meridian  of  your  place  (as  it  is 
marked  on  the  meridian  of  London  in  the  figure)  the 
divifion  of  the  light  and  fhade  on  the  globe  will  fhow 
the  time  of  the  day. 

The  northern  ftile  of  the  dial  (oppofite  to  the 
fojthernor  meridian  one)  is  hid  from  the  fight  in  the 
figure,  by  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The  hours  in  the 
hollow  to  which  that  ftile  belongs,  are  alfo  fuppofed 
to  be  hid  by  the  oblique  view  of  the  figure  :  but  they 
are  the  fame  as  the  hours  in  the  front-hollow.  Thofe 
alfo  in  the  right  and  left  hand  femicircular  hollows  are 
moftly  hid  from  fight  ;  and  fo  alfo  are  all  thofe  on  the 
fides  next  the  eye  of  the  four  acute  angles. 

The  conflruftion  of  this  dial  is  as  follows  : 

On  a  thick  fqnare  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  draw  the 
Flg'  9"  lines  a  c  and  b  d,  as  far  from  each  other  as  you  intend 
for  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftile  abed;  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  draw  the  like  thicknefs  of  the  other  three 
ftiles,  efghiklm,va&nopq,  all  Handing  outright  as 
from  the  centre. 

With  any  convenient  opening  of  the  compafles,  as 
a  A,  (fo  as  to  leave  proper  flrength  of  fluff"  when  AT  is 
equal  to  aA),  fet  one  foot  in  a,  as  a  centre,  and  with 
the  other  foot  defcribe  the  quadrantal  arc  Ac.  Then, 
without  altering  the  compafles,  fet  one  foot  in  b  as  a 
centre,  and  with  the  other  foot  defcribe  the  quadrant 
dB.  All  the  other  quadrants  in  the  figure  mufl  be 
defcribed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  open- 
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ifl-g  of  the  compafTcs,  on    their  centres  efi  /,    an        Plate 
n  0  ;  and   each  quadrant  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,     CLix. 
for  as  many  hours,  as  in    the  figure;  each  of  which 
parts  mufl  be  fubdivided  into  4,  for  the  half-hours  and. 
quarters. 

At  equal  diftances  from  each  corner,  draw  the  right 
lines  Ip  and  Kp,  L  q,  and  M  q  Nr  and  0  r,  P  s  and 
Q^i  ;  to  form  the  four  angular  hollows  I p  K,  L  q  Mr 
Nr  0,  and  P  s  Q_,  making  the  diftances  between  the 
tips  of  thefe  hollows,  as  1 K,  L  M,  N  0,  and  P  jQ_, 
each  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrants  ;  and  leaving 
fufficient  room  within  the  angular  points p  q  r  and  .', 
for  the  equinoctial  in  the  middle. 

To  divide  theinfides  of  thefe  angles  properly  for  the 
hour-fpaces  thereon,  take  the  following  method. 

Set  one  foot  of  the  compafTes  in  the  point  /  as  a 
centre,  and  open  the  other  to  K;  and  with  that  open- 
ing defcribe  the  arc  Ki ;  then,  without  altering  the 
compafTes,  fet  one  foot  in  K,  and  with  the  other  foot 
defcribe  the  arc  / 1.  Divide  each  of  thefe  arcs,  from 
/and  Kto  their  interferon  at  /,  into  four  equal  parts  ; 
and  from  their  centres  /and  K through  the  points  of 
divifion,  draw  the  right  lines  /  3,  / 4,  /  5,  /  6,  /  7  ; 
and  K2,  K if  K  i2,  K 11  ;  and  they  will  meet  the 
fides  K  p  and  I p  of  the  angle  Ip  K  where  the  hours 
thereon  muft  be  placed.  And  thtfe  hour-fpaces  in  th« 
arcs  mufl  be  fubdivided  into  four  equal  parts,  for  the 
half  hours  and  quarters — Do  the  like  for  the  other 
three  angles,  and  draw  the  dotted  lines,  and  fet  the 
hours  in  the  infides  where  thofe  lines  meet  them,  as 
in  the  figure  :  and  the  like  hour-lines  will  be  paral- 
lel to  each  other  in  all  the  quadrants  and  in  all  the 
angles. 

Mark  points  for  all  thefe  hours  on  the  upper  fide  : 
and  cut  out  all  the  angular  hollows,  and  the  quadrantal 
ones  quite  through  the  places  where  their  four  gno- 
mons mufl  ftand;  and  lay  down  the  hours  on  their 
infides,  (as  in  fig.  10.),  and  fet  in  their  gnomons, 
which  mufl  be  as  broad  as  the  dial  is  thick  ;  and  this 
breadth  and  thicknefs  mufl  be  large  enough  to  keep 
the  fhadows  of  the  gnomons  from  ever  falling  quite 
out  at  the  fides  of  the  hollows,  even  when  the  fun's 
declination  is  at  the  greateft. 

Laftly,  draw  the  equinoctial  dial  in  the  middle,  all 
the  hours  of  which  are  equidiflant  from  each  other; 
and  the  dial  will  be  finiihed. 

As  the  fun  goes  round,  the  broad  end  of  the  fhadow 
of  the  ftile  a  c  b  d  will  fhow  the  hours  in  the  quadrant 
Ac,  from  fun-rife  till  VI  in  the  morning  ;  the  fhadow 
from  the  end  AT  will  fhow  the  hours  on  the  fide  Lq 
from  V  to  IX  in  the  morning;  the  fhadow  of  the  ftile 
efgh  in  the  quadrant  Dg  (in  the  long  days)  will  fhow 
the  hours  from  fun  rife  till  VI  in  the  morning;  and 
the  fhadow  of  the  end  iVwill  fhow  the  morning- hours, 
on  the  fide  0  r,  from  III  to  VII. 

Juft  as  the  fhadow  of  the  northern  ftile  abed 
goes  off' the  quadrant  Ac,  the  fhadow  of  the  fouthern 
ftile  iklm  begins  to  fall  within  the  quadrant  F  /, 
at  VI  in  the  morning ;  and  fhows  the  time,  in 
that  quadrant,  from  VI  till  XII  at  noon  ;  and  from 
noon  till  VI  in  the  evening  in  the  quadrant  mE. 
And  the  fhadow  of  the  end  0  fhows  the  time  from 
XI  in  the  forenoon  till  III  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
fide  r  N ;  as  the  fhadow  of  the  end  P  fhows  the  time 
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in  the  morning  till  I  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  iide  Qj. 

At  noon,  when  the  fhadew  of  the  eaftern  ftile  efgh 
goes  off  the  quadrant  /;  C  (in  which  it  lhowed  the  time 
from  VI in  the  morning  till  noon,  as  it  did  in  the  qna- 
drant^  D  from  fun-rife  till  VI  in  the  morning  ),  the 
fhadow  of  the  weftern  ftile  n  o  p  q  begins  to  enter  the 
quadrant  Hp  ;  and  (hows  the  hours  thereon  from  XII 
at  noon  till  VI  in  the  evening  :  and  after  //Wtill  fun- 
fet,  in  the  quadrant  qC  :  and  the  end  J2_cafts  a  Ihadow 
on  the  fide  P  j  from  V  in  the  evening  till  IX  at  night, 
if  the  fun  be  not  fet  before  that  time. 

The  ihadow  of  the  end  /mows  the  time  on  the  fide 
Kp  from  III  till  VII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  Ihadow 
of  the  ftile  abed  mows  the  time  from  VI  in  the  evening 
till  the  fun  fets. 

The  fhadow  of  the  upright  central  wire,  thatfup- 
ports  the  globe  at  top,  fhows  the  time  of  the  day,  in  the 
middle  or  equinoctial  dial,  all  the  fummer  half-year, 
when  the  fun  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator. 

Having  mown  how  to  make  fun-dials  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  good  globe,  or  of  a  dialing  fcale,  we  fhall 
now  proceed  to  the  method  of  conftru&ing  dials  arith- 
metically ;  which  will  be  more  agreeable  to  thofe  who 
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brafs  meridian  ;  then  the  degree  of  the  brafs  meridian 
that  ftands  directly  over  the  place  is  its  latitude  ;  and 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  equator,  which  are  inter- 
cepted between  the  meridian  of  London  and  the  brafs 
meridian,  is  the  place's  difference  of  longitude. 

Thus,  as  the  latitude  of  London  is  51^  degrees 
north,  and  the  declination  of  the  place  is  36  degrees 
weft  ;  elevate  the  north  pole  £ii  degrees  above  the  ho 
rizon,  and  turn  the  globe  until  London  comes  to  the 
zenith,  or  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  meridian  ; 
then  count  36  degrees  on  the  horizon  weftward  from 
the  fouth  point,  and  make  a  mark  on  that  place  of  the 
globe  over  which  the  reckoning  ends,  and  bringing  the 
mark  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brafs  meridian, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  under  301  degrees  in  fouth  lati- 
tude :  keeping  it  there,  count  in  the  equator  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  between  the  meridian  of  London  and  the 
brazen  meridian  (which  now  becomes  the  meridian  of 
the  required  place),  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  421. 
Therefore  an  upright  plane  at  London,  declining  36 
degrees  weftward  from  the  fouth,  would  be  a  horizon- 
tal plane  at  that  place,  whofe  latitude  is  301  degrees 
fouth  of  the  equator,  and  longitude  42!  degrees  weft 
of  the  meridian  of  London. 

Which  difference  of  longitude  being  converted  into 


have  learned  the  elements  of  trigonometry,  becaufe     time,  is  2  hours  51  minutes. 


globes  and  fcales  can  never  be  fo  accurate  as  the  loga- 
rithms in  finding  the  angular  diftances  of  the  hours.  Yet 
as  a  globe  may  be  found  exact  'enough  for  fome  other 
rcqnifites  in  dialing,   we  fhall  take  itin  occasionally. 

The  conftruction  of  fun-dials  all  on  planes  whatever 
may  be  included  in  one  general  rule  :  intelligible,  if 
that  of  a  horizontal-dial  for  any  given  latitude  be  well 
underflood.  For  there  is  no  plane,  however  obliquely 
fituated  with  refpect  to  any  given  place,  but  what  is 
parallel  to  the  horizon  of  fome  other  place ;  and'there- 
fore  if  we  can  find  that  other  place  by  a  problem  on 
theterreftrial  globe;orby  a  trigonometrical  calculation, 
and  conftruct  a  horizontal  dial  for  it ;  that  dial  applied 
to  the  plane  where  it  is  to  ferve  will  be  a  true  dial 
for  that  place. — Thus,  an  erect  direct  fouth  dial  in 
51  i.  degrees  north  latitude,  would  be  a  horizontal-dial 
on  the  fame  meridian,  90  degrees  fouthward  of  51  *  de- 
grees north  latitude  :  which  falls  in  with  38^  degrees 
of  fouth  latitude.  But  if  the  upright  plane  declines  from 
facing  the  fouth  at  the  given  place,  it  would  ftill  be  a 
horizontal  plane  90  degrees  from  that  place,  but  for  a 
different  longitude,  which  would  alter  the  reckoning 
©f the  hours  accordingly. 

Case  I.  1.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  an  upright  plane  at 
London  declines  36  degrees  weftward  from  facing  the 
fouth,  and  that  it  is  required  to  find  a  place  on  the 
globe  to  whofe  horizon  the  faid  plane  is  parallel  ;  and 
alfo  the  difference  of  longitude  between  London 
that  place. 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  London, 
bring  London  to  the  zenith  under  the  brafs  meridian; 
then  that  point  of  the  globe  which  lies  in  the  horizon 
at  the  given  degree  of  declination  (counted  weftward 
from  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon)  is  the  place  at 
which  the  abovementioned  plane  would  be  horizontal. 
— Now,  to  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  that  place, 
keep  your  eye  upon  the  place,  and  turn  the  globe  eaft- 
ward  until  it  comes  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the 
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The  vertical-dial  declining  weftward  36  degrees  at 
London,  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  in  all  refpects  as  a 
horizontal-dial  for  fouth  latitude  301  degrees  ;  favc 
only  that  the  reckoning  of  the  hours  is  to  anticipate 
the  reckoning  of  the  horizontal-dial  by  2  hours  5 1  mi- 
nutes :  for  fo  much  fooner  will  the  fun  came  to  the 
meridian  of  London,  than  to  the  meridian  of  any  place 
whofe  longitude  is  421  degrees  weft  from  London. 

2.  But  to  be  more  exact  than  the  globe  will  ihow  us, 
wc  fhall  uie  a  little  trigonometry. 

Let  N  E  SW  be  the  horizon  of  London,  whofe 
zenith  is  Z,  and  P  the  north  pole  of  the  fphere  ;  and 
let  Zh  be  the  pofition  of  a  vertical  plane  at  Z,  decli- 
ning weftward  from  S  (the  fouth)  by  an  angle  of  36 
degrees  ;  on  which  plane  an  erect-dial  for  London  at 
Z  is  to  be  defcribed.  Make  the  femidiameter  ZD 
perpendicular  to  Zh  ;  and  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  D, 
36  degrees  weft  of  the  fouth  S.  Then  a  plane,  in  the 
tangent  H D,  touching  the  fphere  in  D,  will  be  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  Zh;  and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be 
equally  inclined  to  both  thefe  planes. 

Let  W  Q_E  be  the  equinoctial,  whofe  elevation  above 
the  horizon  of  Z  (London)  is  38-^  degrees  ;  and  PR  D 
be  the  meridian  of  the  place  D,  cutting  the  equinoctial 
in  R.  Then  it  is  evident,  that  the  arc  R  D  is  the  la- 
tude  of  the  place  D  (where  the  plane  Zh  would  be  ho- 
rizontal) and  the  arc  RQ^is  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  planes  Zh  and  D  H. 

In  the  fpberical  triangle  WdR,  the  arc  WD  is  given, 
for  it  is  the  complementof  the  plane's  declination  from 
S  to  fouth  ;  which  complement  is  54Q  (viz.  900 — 360:) 
the  angle  at  R,  in  which  the  meridian  of  the  place  D 
cuts  the  equator,  is  a  right  angle  ;and  the  angle  RWD 
meafures  the  elevation  of  the  equinoctial  above  the  ho- 
rizon of  Z,  namely  311.  degrees.  Say  therefore,  As 
radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  plane's  declination  from 
the  fouth,  fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude  of  Z  to  the 
fine  of  R  D  the  latitude  of  D  :  which  is  of  a  different 
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denomination  from  the  latitude  of  Z,  becanfe  Z  and 
D  are  on  different  iides  of  the  equator. 

As  radius     -     -  10.00000 

To  co-fine  360    o'~RQ^    9.90796 

So  co-fine  510  ^o'—QJZ,     9.79415 

To  fine  300  \4zzDR  (9.70211)  =  the  lat.  of  D, 
whofe  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  Zh  at  Z. 
N.  B.  When  radius  is  made  the  firft  term,  it  may 
be  omitted  ;  and  then  by  fubtracting  it  mentally  from 
the  fum  of  the  other  two,  the  operation  will  be  lhor- 
tened.     Thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  W R-*  540  o'  9.90796 
Add  the  logarithmic  fine  of  R  D  —  \  38030'  9.79415 

Their  fum — radius 9.70211 

gives  the  fame  folution  as  above.  And  we  fhall  keep 
to  this  method  in  the  following  part  of  this  article. 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  places  D 
and  Z,  fay,  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  584  degrees, 
the  height  of  the  equinoctial  at  Z,  fo  is  the  co-tangent 
of  36  degrees,  the  plane's  declination,  to  the  co-tangent 
of  the  difference  of  longitudes.     Thus, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  f  510  30'  9.89354 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  §  540  o'         10.13874 
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Their  fum — radius      ------      10.03228 

is  the  neareft  tangent  of  470  8'  —W R  -,  which  is  the 
co-tangent  of  42°  52' =  ■#£?_,  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude fought.  Which  difference,  being  reduced  to 
time,  is  2  hours  51^.  minutes. 

3.  And  thus  having  found  the  exact  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place  D,  to  whofe  horizon  the  vertical 
plane  at  Z  is  parallel,  we  mail  proceed  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  place  D,  whofe  lati- 
tude is  300  1 4'  fouth  }  but  anticipating  the  time  at  D  by 
2  hours  5 1  minutes  (neglecting  the  '^  min.  in  practice), 
becaufe  D  is  fo  far  weftward  in  longitude  from  the  me- 
ridian of  London  ;  and  this  will  be  a  true  vertical  dial 
at  London,  declining  weftward  36  degrees. 

Aflame  any  right  line  C  SL  for  the  fubftile  of  the 
dial,  and  make  the  angle  KC  P  eqaal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place  [viz.  300  14')*  to  whofe  horizon  the  plane 
of  the  dial  is  parallel  ;  then  C RP  will  be  the  axis  of 
the  ftile,  or  edge  that  cafts  the  fhadow  on  the  hours  of 
the  day,  in  the  dial.  This  doue,  draw  the  contingent 
line  E  £L,  cutting  the  fubftilar  line  at  right  angles  in 
K-,  and  from  K  make  KR  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
C RP.  Then  KG  {  —  KR)  being  made  radius,  that 
is,  equal  to  the  chord  of  6o°  or  tangent  of  450  on  a 
good  feclor,  take  420  52'  (the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  places  Z  and  D)  from  the  tangents,  and  having 
fet  it  from  K  to  M,  draw  CM  for  the  hour-line  of 
XII.  Take  KN,  equal  to  the  tangent  of  an  angle 
lefsby  15  degrees  than  KM;  that  is,  the  tangent  of 
270  52'  :  and  through  the  point  iVdraw  CNiov  the 
hour-line  of  I.  The  tangent  of  120  52'  (which  is  15° 
lefs  than  270  42'),  fet  off  the  fame  way,  will  give  a 
point  between  A!" and  N,  through  which  the  hoar-line 
of  II  is  to  be  drawn.  The  tangent  of  200  8'  (the  dif- 
ference between  450  and  520  52')  placed  on  the  other 
fide  of  CL,  will  determine  the  point  through  which 


the  hour-line  of  III  is  to  be  drawn:  to  which  20  8', 
if  the  tangent  of  150  be  added,  it  will  make  170  8'  ; 
and  this  fet  off  from  K  towards  Q_  on  the  line  E  £_, 
will  give  the  point  for  the  hour-line  of  IV  :  and  fo  of 
the  reft. — The  forenoon  hour-lines  are  drawn  the  fame 
way,  by  the  continual  addition  of  the  tangents  150, 
3°°>  45°,  &c.  to  420  52'  (=  the  tangent  of  KM)  for 
the  hours  of  XI,  X,  IX,  &c.  as  far  as  neceffary  ;  that 
is,  until  there  be  five  hours  on  each  fide  of  the  fubftile. 
The  fixth  hour,  accounted  from  that  hour  or  pan  of 
the  hour  on  which  the  fubftile  falls,  will  be  always  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  fubftile,  and  drawn  through 
the  centre  C. 

4.  In  all  erect  dials,  CM,  the  hour-line  of  XII,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  tht  place  for  which  the 
dial  is  to  ferve  ;  for  that  line  is  the  interferon  of  a 
vertical  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  both  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon :  and  any  line  HO,  or  ho,  perpendicular  to  C  31, 
will  be  a  horizontal  line  on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  along 
which  line  the  hours  may  be  numbered  ;  and  C  31  be- 
ing fet  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  dial  will  have 
its  true  pofition 

5.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  had  declined  by  an  equal 
angle  toward  the  eaft,  its  defcription  would  have  dif- 
fered only  in  this,  that  the  hour-line  of  XII  would 
have  fallen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fubftile  CL,  and 
the  line  HO  would  have  a  fubcontrary  pofition  to  what 
it  has  in  this  figure. 

6.  And  thefe  two  dials,  with  the  upper  points  of 
their  ftiles  turned  toward  the  north  pole,  will  ferve  for 
other  two  planes  parallel  to  them  ;  the  one  declining 
from  the  north  toward  the  eaft,  and  the  other  from  the 
north  toward  the  weft,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  angle. 
The  like  holds  true  of  all  dials  in  general,  whatever  be 
their  declination  and  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the 
horizon. 

Case  II.   7.  If  theplaneof  the  dial  not  only  declines, 
but  alfo  reclines,  or  inclines.     Suppofe  its  declination 
from  fronting  the  fouth  S  be  equal  to  the  arc  SD  on  the 
horizon  ;  and  its  reclination  be  equal  to  the  arc  Dd  of   . 
the  vertical  circle  D  Z  :  then  it  is  plain,  that  if  the    '*» 
quadrant  of  altitude  ZdD  on  the  globe  cuts  the  point 
JD  in  the  horizon,  and  the  declination  is  counted  up- 
on the  quadrant  from  D  to  d ;  the  interfe<5tion  of  the 
hour-circle  PRd,    with  the   equinoctial  WQJ?,  will 
determine  Rd,   the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  whole  ho- 
rizon is  parallel  to  the  given  plane  Zh  at  Z  ;  and  R  Q_ 
will  be  the  difference  in  longitude  of  the  places  at  d 
andZ. 

Trigonometrically  thus :  Let  a  great  circle  pafs  thro' 
the  three  points,  W,  d,  E ;  and  in  the  triangle  WDd, 
right  angled  at  D,  the  fides  WD  and  Dd  are  given  ; 
and  thence  the  angle  D  Wd  is  found,  and  fo  is  the  hy- 
pothenufe  Wd.  Again,  die  difference,  or  the  fum, 
of  DWd  and  DWR,  the  elevation  of  the  equiao&ial 
above  the  horizon  of  Z,  gives  the  angle  dWR  ;  and 
the  hypothenufe  of  the  triangle  W  R  d  was  joft  now 
found  ;  whence  the  fides  Rd  and  W  R  are  found,  the 
former  being  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  complement  of  R  Q_,  the  difference  of  longitude 

fought. 

Thus, 
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*  The  co-fine  of  36.0,  or  of  RQ. 
X  The  co-fine  of  38.30,  or  of  W  DR. 


f  The  co-fine  of  51.30,  or  of  QJZ. 
\  The  co-tangent  of  36.0,  or  of  D  W. 
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Thus,  if  the  latitude  oftbe  place  Z  be  52°  10' north; 
the  declination  S  D  of  the  plane  Zh  (which  would  be 
horizontal  at  d)  be  360,  and  the  recliuation  be  15°,  or 
equal  to  the  arc  Dd;  the  fouth  latitude  of  the  place  d, 
that  is,  the  arc  Rd,  will  be  15°  9'  ;  and  R  Q_,  the  dii- 
ference  of  the  longitude,  36°  2'.  From  thefe  data, 
therefore,  let  the  dial  (fig.  7.)  be  defcribed,  as  in  the 
former  example. 

8.  There  are  feveral  other  things  requifite  in  the 
practice  of  dialing  ;  the  chief  of  which  ihall  be  given 
in  the  form  of  arithmetical  rules,  fimple  and  eafy  to 
thofe  who  have  learned  the  elements  of  trigonometry. 
For  in  practical  arts  of  this  kind,  arithmetic  mould  be 
tiled  as  far  as  it  can  go  ;  and  fcales  never  trufted  to, 
except  in  the  final  conilruction,  where  they  are  abfo- 
luteiy  necelfiry  in  laying  down  the  calculated  hour-di- 
ftances  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

Rule  I.  To  find  the  angles  which  the  hour-lines  on  any 
dial  make  with  the  fubfiile.  To  the  logarithmic  fine  of 
the  given  latitude,  or  of  the  ftile's  elevation  above  the 
plane  of  the  dial,  add  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the 
hour  (*)  diftance  from  the  meridian,  or  from  the  (f) 
fubftile  ;  and  the  fum  minus  radius  will  be  the  loga- 
rithmic tangent  of  the  angle  fought. 

For  KG  is  to  KM  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the 
ratio  oiKC  to  KG  {-KR)  and  of  KG  to  KM;  which 
making  G K  the  radius  10,000000,  or  10,0000,  or  10, 
or  1,  are  the  ratio  of  10,000000,  or  of  10,0000,  or 
of  10,  or  of  1,  to  KGxKM. 

Thus,  in  a  horizontal  dial,  f®r  latitude  510  30',  to 
find  the  angular  diftance  of  XI  in  the  forenoon,  or  I 
in  the  afternoon,  from  XII. 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  51°  go'       9.89354:}: 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  51  °  o'     9.42805 

The  fum— radius  is      -  9.32159=  the 

logarithmic  tangent  of  ii°  50',  or  of  the  angle  which 
the  hour-line  of  XI  or  I  makes  with  the  hour  of  XII. 

And  by  computing  in  this  manner,  with  the  fine  of 
the  latitude,  and  the  tangents  of  30,  45,  60,  and  750, 
for  the  hours  of  II,  III,  IIII,  and  V  in  the  afternoon  ; 
or  of  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII  in  the  forenoon  ;  you  will 
find  their  angular  diflances  from  XII  to  be  240  18', 
380  3',  530  35',  and  710  6' ;  which  are  all  that  there  is 

occafion  to  compute  for. And  thefe  diflances  may 

be  (et  off  from  XII  by  a  line  of  chords  ;  or  rather,  by 
taking  1000  from  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fctting 
that  extent  as  a  radius  from  C  to  XII ;  and  then,  ta- 
king 209  of  the  fame  parts  (which  are  the  natural 
tangent  of  11°  50'),  and  fetting  them  from  XII  to 
XI  and  I,  on  the  line  ho,  which  is  perpendicular  to  C 
XII :  and  fo  for  the  reft  of  the  hour-lines,  which  in 
the  table  of  natural  tangents,  againfl  the  above  di- 
flances, are  451,  782,  1355?  and  2920,  of  fuch  equal 
parts  from  XII,  as  the  radius  C  XII  contains  1000, 
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And,  laflly,  fet  off  1257  (the  natural  tangent  of  51* 
30')  for  the  angle  of  the  ftile's  height,  which  is  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Rule  II.  The  latitude  of  the  place, the  fun  s  declination, 
and  his  hour  diftance  from  the  meridian,  being  given,  to 
find  (1.)  his  altitude,  (2.)  his  azimuth.  (1.)  Let  d  be 
the  fun's  place,  dR  his  declination;  and,  in  the 
triangle  P  Z  d,  P  d  the  fum,  or  the  difference,  of 
d  R,  and  the  quadrant  P  R,  being  given  by  the  fup- 
pofition,  as  alfo  the  complement  of  the  latitude  P  Z, 
and  the  angle  d  P  Z,  which  meafures  the  horary  dif- 
tance of  d  from  the  meridian  ;  we  fhall  (by  Cafe  4.  of 
Keill's  oblique  fpheric  Trigonometry)  find  the  bafe 
Z  d,  which  is  the  fun's  diftance  from  the  zenith,  or  the 
complement  of  his  altitude. 

And  (2.)  as  fine  Zd:  fine  Pd:  ;  fine  dPZ  :  dZP, 
or  of  its  fupplement  D  ZS,  the  azimuthal  diftance  from 
the  fouth. 

Or  the  practical  rule  may  be  as  follows. 

Write  A  for  the  fign  of  the  fun's  altitude,  L  and  / 
for  the  fine  and  co-line  of  the  latitude,  D  and  d  for  the 
fine  and  ce-fine  of  the  fun's  declination,  and  H  iox  the 
fine  of  the  horary  diftance  from  VI. 

Then  the  relation  of  //to  A  will  have  three  varieties. 

1.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  elevated  pole, 
and  the  hour  of  the  day  is  between  XII  and  VI ;  it  is 


AzzLD+Hld,   and  H= 


A—LD, 


Id 

2.  When  the  hour  is  after  VI,  it  is  A—LD- 
LD  +  A 


-Hid, 


and   H 


Id 


3.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  deprefTedpole, 

we  have  A  =  ffld—LD,  and  H-A+L  D- 

Id 

Which  theorems  will  be  found  ufeful,  and  expedi- 
tious enough  for  folving  thofe  problems  in  geography 
and  dialing  which  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  fun's 
altitude  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Example  I.  Suppofe  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  be 
51'^  degrees  north  :  the  time  five  hours  diflant  from 
XII,  that  is,  an  hour  after  VI  in  the  morning,  or  be- 
fore VI  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  fun's  declination  20* 
north.      Required  the  fun's  altitude. 

Then  to  log.  L  =  log.  fin.  51°  30'       1.89354** 
add  log.  Dzzlog.  fin.  2c0    o'       1.53405 


Their  fum         1.42759  gives 
LDzilogarithm  of  0.267664,  in  the  natural  fines. 
And,  to  log.  H—\o<g.  fin.  ff  150  o'     1.4 1300 
log.   /=log.  fin.  \X  380  o'     1  79414 


add 


i 


log.  ^r:log.  fin.  \\   700  o'     1.97300 


Their  fum         1.1  So  14 gives 
#/</:=logarithni  ofo.151408,  in  the  natural  fines. 

And 
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(*)  That  is,  of  15,  30,  45,  60,  750,  for  the  hours  of  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  V,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  XI,  X, 
IX,  VIII,  VII,  in  the  afternoon. 

(f )  In  all  horizontal  dials,  and  erect  north  or  fouth  dials,  the  fubftile  and  meridian  are  the  fame  ;  but  in  all 
declining  dials,  the  fubftile  line  makfs  an  angle  with  the  meridian. 

(±)   In  which  cafe,  the  radius  C  A^  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  10,0000  equal  parts. 

**  Here  we  confidcr  the  radius  as  unity,  and  not  10,00000  ;  by  which,  inftcad  of  the  index  9,  we  have —  1 
as  above  ;  which  is  of  no  farther  ufe  than  making  the  work  a  little  ealier. 

-f  f  The  diftance  of  one  hour  VI.  Xt  The  co-latitude  of  the  place. 

SS  The  co-declination  of  the  fun. 
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And  thefe  two  numbers  (0.267664  and  0.151408) 
make  0.419072  =  ^;  which,  in  the  table,  is  the  near- 
eft  natural  line  of  240  47',  the  fun's  altitude  fought. 

The  fame  hour-diflance  being  aifumed  on  the  other 
fide  ef  VI,  then  LD  —  Hid  is  0.1:6256,  the  fine  of 
6°  40  V  ;  which  is  the  fan's  altitude  at  V  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  VII  in  the  evening,  when  his  north  declina- 
tion is  200. 

But  when  the  declinatioa  is  200  fouth  (or  towards 
the  deprelfed  pole)  the  difference  Hid — L  D  becomes 
negative  ;  and  thereby  fhows,  that  an  hour  before  VI 
in  the  morning,  or  paffc  VI  in  the  evening,  the  fun's 
centre  is  6°  40^  below  the  horizon. 

Examp.  2.  From  the  fame  data,  to  find  the  fun's  azi- 
'muth.  If  H,  L,  and  D,  are  given,  then  (by  par.  2.  of 
Rule  II.)  from  //".having  found  the  altitude  and  its 
complement  Zd :  and  the  arc  Pd  (the  diftance  from 
the  pole)  being  given  ;  fay,  As  the  co-fine  of  the  al- 
titude is  to  the  fine  of  the  diftance  from  the  pole,  fo  is 
the  fine  of  the  hour-diftance  from  the  meridian  to  the 
line  of  the  azimuth  diftance  from  the  meridian. 

Let  the  latitude  be  510  30'  north,  the  declination 
150  9'  fouth,  and  the  time  II  h.  24  m.  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  fun  begins  to  illuminate  a  vertical  wall, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  pofition  of  the  wall. 

Then,  by  the  foregoing  theorems,  the  complement 
of  the  altitude  will  be  8i°  32V',  and  Pd  the  diftance 
from  the  pole  being  1090  5',  and  the  horary  diftance 
from  the  meridian,  or  the  angle  dPZ,  360. 

To  log.  fin.  740  51'  1.98464 

Add  log.  fin.  360  o'  -  1.76922 


And  from  the  fusi 

Take  the  log.  fin.  810  32^ 


1.75386 
1.99525 


i.7586i=log.  fin. 


Remains 
350,  the  azimuth  diftance  fought. 

When  the  altitude  is  given,  find  from  thence  the 
hour,  and  proceed  as  above. 

This  praxis  is  of  fingular  ufe  on  many  occafions  ;  in 
finding  the  declination  of  vertical  planes  more  cxaefly 
than  in  the  common  way,  efpecially  if  the  tranfits  of 
the  fun's  centre  areobferved  by  applying  a  ruler  with 
fights,  either  plain  or  telefcopical,  to  the  wall  or  plane 
whofe  declination  is  required.     In  drawing  a  meri- 
dian line,  and   finding  the  magnetic  variation.      In 
finding  the  bearings  of  places  in  terreftrial  furveys ;  the 
tranfits  of  the  fun  over  any  place,  or  his  horizontal  di- 
ftance from  it,  being  obferved,  together  with  the  alti- 
tude and  hour.     And  thence  determining  fmall  diffe- 
rences of  longitude.     In  obferving  the  variations  at 
24        fea,  &c. 
Improved         The  declination,  inclination,  and  recliuation,  of  planes, 
declinator.  arc  frequently  taken  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  accu- 
racy by  an  inftrument  called  a  declinator  or  declina- 
tory. 
Plate  The  construction  of  this  inftrument,  as  fomewhat 

CLXI.  improved  by  Mr  Jones,  is  as  follows  :  On  a  maho- 
frg.6.  gany  board  A3  IK,  is  inferted  a  femicircular  arch 
AG  EB  of  ivory  or  box- wood,  divided  into  two  qua- 
drants of  900  each,  beginning  from  the  middle  G. 
On  the  centre  C  turns  a  vertical  quadrant  DFE, 
divided  into  900,  beginning  from  the  bafe  E ;  on  which 
is  a  moveable  index  C  F,  with  a  fmall  hole  at  F  for 
th«  fun's  rays  to  pafs  thro',  and  form  a  fpot  on  a 
Vol.  V. 
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mark  at  C.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  quadrant 
at  £  is  pointed,  to  mark  the  linear  direction  of  the 
quadrant  when  applied  to  any  other  plane;  as  this 
quadrant  takes  off  occafionally,  and  a  plumb-line  P 
hangs  at  the  centre  on  C,  for  taking  the  inclina- 
tions and  reclinations  of  planes.  At  H,  on  the  plane 
of  the  board,  is  inferted  a  compafs  of  points  and  de- 
grees, with  a  magnetical  needle  turning  on  a  pivot 
over  it.  The  addition  of  the  moveable  quadrant  and 
index  considerably  extend  the  utility  of  the  declina- 
tor, by  rendering  it  convenient  for  taking  equal  alti- 
tudes of  the  fun,  the  fun's  altitude,  and  bearing,  at  the 
fame  time,  &c. 

To  apply  this  inftrument  in  taking  the  declination 
of  a  wall  or  plane  :  Place  the  fide  ACB  in  an  horizon- 
tal direction  to  the  plane  propofed,  and  obferve  what 
degree  or  point  oi  the  compafs  the  N  part  of  the 
needle  ftands  over  from  the  north  or  the  fouth,  and  it 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  plane  from  the  north  or 
fouth  accordingly.  In  this  cafe,  allowance  mult  be 
made  for  the  variation  of  the  needle  (if  any)  at  the 
place  ;  and  which,  if  not  previously  known,  will  render 
this  operation  very  inaccurate.  At  London  it  is  now 
22°  30'  to  the  weft. 

Another  way  more  exa6t  may  be  ufed,  when  the 
fun  Alines  out  half  an  hour  before  noon.  The  fide 
ACB  being  placed  againft  the  plane,  the  quadrant  muft 
be  fo  moved  on  the  femicircle  AGB,  and  the  index 
CF  on  DE,  till  the  fun's  rays  palling  through  the 
hole  at  F  fall  exactly  on  the  mark  at  G,  and  con- 
tinued fo  till  the  fun  requires  the  index  to  be  raifed 
no  higher:  you  will  then  have  the  meridian  or  great- 
eft  altitude  of  the  fun  j  and  the  angle  contained  be- 
tween G  and  E  will  be  the  declination  required. 
The  pofition  of  CE  is  the  meridian  or  12  o'clock 
line.  But  the  rnof t, exacl:  way  for  taking  the  decli- 
nation of  a  plane,  or  finding  a  meridian  line,  by  this 
inftrument,  is,  in  the  forenoon,  about  lwo  or  three 
hours  before  12  o'clock,  to  obferve  twoor  three  heights 
or  altitudes  EF  of  the  fun  j  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
refpective  angular  polar  diftances  GE  fvzm  G  :  write 
them  down ;  and  in  the  afternoon  watch  for  the 
fame,  or  one  of  the  fame  altitudes,  and  mark  the  an- 
gular diftances  or  diftance  on  the  quadrant  AG :  Now, 
the  divifion  or  degree  exactly  between  the  two  noted 
angular  diftances  will  be  the  true  meridian,  and  the 
diftance  at  which  it  may  fall  from  the  C,  of  the  divi- 
fions  at  G  will  be  the  declination  of  the  plane.  The 
rcafon  for  obferving  two  or  three  altitudes  and  angles 
in  the  morning  is,  that  in  cafe  there  fhoald  be  clouds 
in  the  afternoon,  you  may  have  the  chance  of  one 
correfponding  altitude. 

The  quadrant  occafionally  takes  off  at  C,  in  order 
to  place  it  on  the  furface  of  a  pedeftal  or  plane  intend- 
ed for  an  horizontal  dial ;  and  thereby  from  equal  al- 
titudes of  the  fun,  as  above,  draw  a  meridian  or  12 
o'clock  line  to  fet  the  dial  by. 

The  bafe  ABIK  ferves  to  take  the  inclination  and 
rzclination  of  planes.  In  this  cafe,  the  quadrant  is 
taken  off,  and  the  plummet  P  is  fitted  oa  a  pin  at  the 
centre  C :  then  the  fide  IGK  being  applied  to  the 
plane  propofed,  as  QL  (fig.  7.)  of  the  plumb-line  cuts 
the  femicircle  in  the  point  G,  the  plane  is  horizontal  ; 
or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant  in  any  point  at  S,  then  will 
GCS  be  the  angle  of  inclination.     Laftly,  if  applying 
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the  fide  ACB  (fig.  7.)  to  the  plane,  the  plummet  cuts 
G,  the  plane  is  vertical  ;  or  if  it  cuts  either  of  the  qua- 
drants, it  is  accordingly  the  angle  of  reclination.  of  the  dial 
Hence,  if  the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  inclination  be 
compared  with  the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  equator, 
it  is  eaiily  known  whether  the  plane  be  inclined  or 
reclined. 

Ofths  double  Horizontal  Dial,  and  the  Babylonian  and 
Italian  Dials. 

To  t&e gnomonic  projection,  there  is  fometimes  ad- 
ded a  Jtartographic  projection  of  the  hour- circles,  and 
the  parallels  of  the  fun's  declination,  on  the  fame  ho- 
rizontal p'ane  ;  the  upright  fide  of  the  gnomon  being 
(loped  into  an  edge,  itanding  perpendicularly  over  the 
centre  of  the  projection  :  fo  that  the  dial,  being  in  its 
due  pofition,  the  fhadow  of  that  perpendicular  edge  is 
a  vertical  circle  palling  through  the  fun,  in  the  ftereo- 
graphic  projection. 

The  months  being  duly  marked  on  this  dial,  the  fun's 
declination,  and  the  length  of  the  day  at  any  time,  are 
had  by  inflection  (as  alio  his  altitude,  by  means  of  a 
fcale  of  tangents).  But  its  chief  property  is,  that  it 
m-iy  be  placed  true,  whenever  the  fun  ihines,  without 
the  help  of  any  other  inftrument. 

Let  dbc  the  fun's  place  in  the  Itereographic  projec- 
tion, x  dyz  the  parallel  of  the  fun's  declination,  Zd 
a  vertical  circle  through  the  fun's  centre,  Pd  the  hour- 
circle  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  diameter  NS  of  this 
projection  being  placed  duly  north  and  fouth,  thefe 
three  circles  will  pafs  through  the  point  d.  And  there- 
fore, to  give  the  dial  its  due  pofition,  we  have  only 
to  turn  its  gnomon  toward  the  fun,  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  until  the  hour  on  the  common  gnomonie  pro- 
jection coincides  with  that  marked  by  the  hour-circle 
P  d,  which  paifes  through  the  kuerfection  of  the  fha- 
dow Z//with  the  circle  of  the  fun's  prefent  declina- 
tion. 

The  Babylonian  and  Italian  dials  reckon  the  hours, 
not  from  the  meridian  as  with  us,  but  from  the  fun's 
rifing  and  fetting.  Thus,  in  Italy,  an  hour  before 
fun-fet  is  reckoned  the  23d  hour;  two  hours  before 
fun-fet  the  22dhoar;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  the 
fhadow  that  marks  them  on  the  hour-lines,  is  that  of 
the  point  of  a  ftile.  This  occafions  a  perpetual  varia- 
tion between  their  dials  and  clocks,  which  they  muft 
correct  from  time  to  time,  before  it  arifes  to  any  fen- 
lible  quantity,  by  felting  their  clocks  fo  much  fafter  or 
flower.  And  in  Italy,  they  begin  their  day,  and  re- 
gulate their  clocks,  not  from  fun-fet,  but  from  about 
mid-twilight,  when  the  Ave-Maria  is  faid  ;  which 
corrects  the  difference  that  would  otherwife  be  between 
the  clock  and  the  dial. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  all  forts 
of  inftruments  and  machines  for  meafuringtime,  have 
rendered  fuch  dials  of  little  account.  Y  et,  as  the  theo- 
ry of  them  is  ingenious,  and  they  are  really,  in  fome 
refpects,  the  bed  contrived  of  any  for  vulgar  ufc,  a 
general  idea  of  their  defcription  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table. 

Let  fig.  8,  rcprefent  an  erect  direct  fouth  wall,  on 
which  a  Babylonian  dial  is  to  be  drawn,  fhowing  the 
hours  from  fun-riling  ;  the  latitude  of  the  place,  whofe 
horizon  is  parallel  to  the  wall,  being  equal  to  the  angle 
KCR.  Make,  as  for  a  commmon  dial,  KG=KR  (which 


is  perpendicular  to  C  P)  the  radius  of  the  equinoctial 
IE  Q^,  and  draw  RS  perpendicular  to  C  K  for  the  ftile 
of  the  dial ;  the  ihadow  of  whofe  point  P  is  to  mark 
the  hours,  when  SP  is  let  upright  on  the  plane  of  the 
dial. 

Then  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  contingent  line  JPQ^, 
the  fpaces  Kr,  K.2,  K3.  &c.  being  laken  equal  to 
the  tangents  of  the  hour-diftances  from  the  meridian, 
to  the  radius  KG,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  hours  after 
fun  rifing,  on  the  equinoctial  day ;  the  fhadow  of  the 
point  R  will  be  found,  at  thefe  times,  refpectively  in 
the  points  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

Draw,  for  the  like  hours  after  fun-rifing,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  vf  V,  the  like  com- 
mon lines  CD,  C  E,  C  F,  &c.  and  at  thefe  hours  the 
fhadow  of  the  point  R  will  be  found  in  thofe  lints  re- 
fpectively. Find  the  fun's  altitudes  above  the  plane 
of  the  dial  at  thefe  hours  ;  and  with  their  co-tangents 
Sd,  Se,  Sf,  &c.  to  radius  5  R,  defcribe  arcs  inter- 
fering the  hour-lines  in  the  points  d,  e,f,  &c.  fo  fhall 
the  right  lines  id,  2  e,  3/,  &c.  be  the  lines  of  I,  II, 
III,  &c.  hours  after  fun-riling. 

The  conft ruction  is  the  fame  in  every  other  cafe  ;  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  difference  ot  longitude  of  the 
place  at  which  the  dial  would  be  horizontal,  and  the 
place  for  which  it  is  to  ferve :  and  likewife,  taking  care 
to  draw  no  lines  but  what  are  neceffary  ;  which  may  be 
done  partly  by  the  rules  already  given  for  determining 
the  time  that  the  fun  fliines  on  any  plane  5  and  partly 
from  this,  that  on  the  tropical  days,  the  hyperbola  de- 
fcribed  by  the  fhadow  of  the  point  R  limits  the  extent 
of  all  the  hour-lines. 

Oj  the  right  placing  oj Dials,  and  having  a  true  Meridian 
Line  for  the  regulating  of  Clocks  and  Watches. 

The  plane  on  which  the  dial  is  to  reft  being  duly 
prepared,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  fixing  it,  you 
may  find  the  hour  tolerably  exact  by  a  large  equinoc- 
tial ring-dial,  and  fet  your  watch  to  it.  And  then  the 
dial  may  be  fixed  by  the  watch  at  your  leifure. 

If  you  would  be  more  exact,  take  the  fun's  altitude 
by  a  good  quadrant,  noting  the  precife  time  of  obfer- 
vation  by  a  clock  or  watch.  Then  compute  the  time 
for  the  altitude  obferved  ;  and  fct  the  watch  to  agree 
with  that  time,  according  to  the  fun.  A  Hadley's 
quadrant  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpofe  :  for  by 
it  you  may  take  the  angle  between  the  fun  ami  his 
image  reflected  from  a  bafon  of  water ;  the  half  of 
which  angle,  fubtracting  the  refraction,  is  the  alti- 
tude required.  This  is  beft  done  in  fummer  ;  and  the 
nearer  the  fun  is  to  the  prime  vertical  (the  eaft  or  weft 
azimuth)  when  the  obfervation  is  made,  fo  much  the 
better. 

f  Or,  in  fummer,  take  two  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun 
in  the  fame  day  ;  one  any  time  between  7  and"  10  in 
the  morning,  the  other  between  2  and  5  in  the  after- 
noon ;  noting  the  moments  of  thefe  two  obfervations 
by  a  clock  or  watch  :  and  if  the  watch  fhows  the  ob- 
fervations to  be  at  equal  diftances  from  noon,  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  fun  :  if  not,  the  watch  muft  be  cor- 
rected by  half  the  difference  of  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon intervals  ;  and  then  the  dial  may  be  fet  true  by 
the  watch. 

Thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  you  had  taken  the  fun's 
altitude  when  it  was  20  minutes  paft  VIII  in  the  morn- 
ing 
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»Ute      ing  by  the  watch  ;  and  found,  by  obferviug  in  the  after- 

CI-XI.     noon,  that  the  fun  had  the  fame  altitude  10  minutes 

before    IIII  ;  then  it  is   plane  ;   that  the  watch  was  5 

minutes  too  fait  for  the  fun  :  for  5  minutes  after  XII  is 

the  middle  time  between  VIII  h.   20m.  in  the  morn- 
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Jones  of  Holborn.  The  principal  lines  bn  it  are  the 
tine  of  latitudes  and  the  line  of  hours.  They  are  found  on 
molt  of  the  common  plane  leaks  and  fectors  ;  but  in  a 
manner  that  greaily  confines  and  diminill.es  their  ufc  ; 
for,  firlt,  they  are  of  z  fixed  length;  and,  fecondly,  too 
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ing,  and  III  h.   50m.  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  therefore  fmall  for  any  degree  of  accuracy.     But  in  this  wtwfec- 

to  make  the  watch  agree  w,th   the  fun,  it  mult  be  fet  tor,  the  lint  of  latitudes  is  hid  down,  as  it  is  calkd/cffiV- 

back  five  minutes.  wife,  viz.  one  line  .of  latitudes  upon  each  leg  of  the 

A  good  meridian  line,  for  regulating  clocks  or  watch-  fector,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  joint,  and  di- 
es, may  be  had  by  the  following  method.  verging  to  the  end  (as  upon  other  fectors),  where  ihc 

Make  a  round  hole,  almoft  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia-  extremes  of  the  two  lines  at  900  and  900  are  nearly 
meter,  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal ;  and  fix  the  plate  in  the  one  inch  apart,  and  their  length  114.  inches:  which 
top  of  a  fouth  window,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  m,iy  length  admits  of  great  exactnefs  ;  for  at  the  70th  de- 
recline  from  the  zenith  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  co-la-  gre©  of  latitude,  the  divilions  are  to  quarters  of  a  der 
titude  of  your  plnce,  as  nearly  as  you  can  guefs  :  for  gree  or  ij  minutes.  This  accuracy  of  the  divifions  sd^ 
then  the  plate  will  face  the  fun  directly  at  noon  on  the  mits  of  a  peculiar  advantage,  namely,  that  it  may  be  e- 
eqiinoctial  days.  Let  the  fun  mine  freely  thro'  the  qualiy  communicated  to  any  length  from  1  to  23  inches, 
hole  into  the  room  ;  and  hang  a  plumb-line  to  the  ceiling  by  taking  the  parallel  di fiances  (fee  fig.  5.),  viz.  from 
of  the  room,  at  leaft  five  or  lix  feet  from  the  window,  10  to  10,  20  to  20,  30  to  30,  and  lo  on  as  is  done 
in  fuch  a  place  as  that  the  fun's  rays,  tranfmitted  in  like  cafes  on  the  lines  of  fines,  tangents,  &c.  Hence 
through  the  hole,  may  fall  upon  the  line  when  it  is  its  univerfal  ufe  for  drawing  dials  of  any  prepared  fize. 
noon  by  the  clock;  and  having  marked  the  faid  place  The  line  of  hours  for  this  end  is  adapted  and  placed 
on  the  ceiling,  take  away  the  line.  contiguous  to  it  on  the  fector,  and  of  a  fize  large  e- 

Having  aojuited  a  Hiding  bar  to  a  dove-tail  groove,  Hough  for  the  very  minutes  to  be  diftinct  on  the  part 

in  a  piece  of  wood  about  18  inches  long,  and  fixed  a  where  they  are  fmalleft,  which  is  on  each  lice  of  the 

hour  of  III. 

From  the  conltrudion  of  the  line  of  hours  before 
Ihown,  the  divifions  on  each  fide  of  the  hour  III  are 


hook  into  the  middle  of  the  bar,  nail  the  wood  to 
the  abovementioned  place  on  the  ceiling,  parallel  to 
the  fide  of  the  room  in  which  the  window  is  ;  the 
groove  and  bar  being  towards  the  floor:  Then 
hang  the  plumb-line  upon   the  hook  in  the  bar,  the 


the  fame  to  each  end,  fo  that  the  hour-line  properly  is 

only  a  double  line  oj  three  hours.    Hence  aline  of  3  hours 

weight  or  plummet  reaching  almoit  to  the  floor  ;   and     anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a  line  of  6,  by  taking  the 


the  whole  will  be  prepared  for  the  farther  and  proper 
adjuflment. 

This  done,  find  the  true  folar  time  by  either  of  the 
two  lalt  methods,  and  thereby  regulate  your  clock. 
Then,  at  the  moment  of  next  noon  by  the  clock 
when  the  fun  (nines,  move  the  Hiding-bar  in  the  grove, 
until  the  Ihadow  of  the  plumb-line  biiects  the  image  of 
the  fun  (made  by  his  rays  tranfmitted  thro'  the  hole) 
on  the  floor,  wall,  or  on  a  white  fcreen  placed  on  the 
north-lide  of  the  line;  the  plummet  or  weight  at  the 
endof  theline  hangingfreely  in  a  pail  of  water  placed 
.below  it  on  the  floor. — But  becaufe  this  may  not  be 
quite  correct  for  the  firlt  time,  on  account  that  the 
plummet  will  not  fettle  immediately,  even  in  water ;  it 


may  be  farther  corrected  on  the  following  days,  by  the     and  af:  Apply  either  of  the  diftances  of  c  e  or  a 
above  method,  with  the  fun  and  clock  ;  and  fo  brought     the  line  of  latitude  at  the  given  latitude  of  Londo 


double  extent  of  3,  which  is  the  reafon  why  upon  the 
fector  the  line  of  hours  extends  only  to  44. 

To  make  ufe  of  the  line  of  latitude  and  line  of  hours 
on  the  fector  :  As  Angle  fcales  only,  they  will  be  found 
more  accurate  than  thofe  placed  on  the  common  fcales 
and  fectors,  in  which  the  hours  are  ufnally  fubdivided, 
but  into  5  minutes,  and  the  line  of  latitudes  into 
whole  degrees.  But  it  is  Ihown  above  how  much 
more  accurately  thefe  lines  are  divided  on  the  dialing 
fettor.  As  an  example  of  the  great  exactnefs  with 
which  horizontal  and  other  dials  may  be  drawn  by  it, 
on  account  of  this  ntw  feftoral  difpofition  of  thefe  fcales, 
and  how  all  the  advantages  of  their  great  length  are  pre- 
ferved  in  any  lelfer  length  of  the  VI  o'clock  line  c  e 
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t®  a  very  great  exactnefs. 

N.  B.  The  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  hole  will 
caft  but  a  faint  image  of  the  fun,  even  on  a  white 
fcreen,  unlcfs  the  room  be  fo  darkened  that  no  fun- 
fhine  may  be  allowed  to  enter  but  what  comes  thro' 
the  fame  hole  in  the  plate.  And  always,  for  fome 
time  before  the  obfervation  is  made,  the  plummet 
ought  to  be  imriierfed  in  ajar  of  water,  where  it  may 
hang  freely  ;  by  which  means  the  line  will  foonbecome 
fteady,  which  otherwife  would  be  apt  to  continue 
twinging. 

Description  of  two  iWevj  lit -flruments  for facilitating  the 
practice  of  Dialing. 

I.  The  Dialing  Setfor,  contrived  by  the  late  Mi- 
Benjamin  Martin,  is  an  inurnment  by  which  dials  arc 
drawn  in  a  more  eafy,  expeditious,  and  accurate  man- 
ner. It  is  reprefented  on  the  plate  as  now  made  by  Mr 


fuppofe  510  32'  on  one  ],ne  to  510  32'  on  the  other,  in 
the  manner  Ihown  in  fig.  5.  and  then  taking  all  the 
hours,  quarters,  &c.  from  the  hour-fcale  by  llmilar 
parallel  extents,  you  apply  them  upon  the  lines  e  d  and 
fb  as  before  defcribed. 

As  the  hour  lines  on  the  fector  extend  to  but  4!., 
the  double  diflance  of  the  hour  3,  when  uftd  either 
jingly  or  fe&orally,  mult  be  taken,  to  be  firlt  applied 
from  510  32'  on  the  latitudes,  to  its  contact  on  the 
XII  o'clock  line,  before  the  feveral  hours  are  laid  oft'. 
The  method  of  drawing  a  vertical  north  or  fouth  dial 
is  perfectly  the  fame  as  for  the  above  horizontal  one  ; 
only  reveriing  the  hours  as  in  fig.  1.  and  making  the 
angle  of  the  Itile's  height  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  latitude  38°  28'. 

The  method  of  drawing  a  vertical  declining  dial 'by 
the  fector,  is  almoit  evident  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready faid  in  dialing.     But  more  fully  to  comprehend 
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Plate  the  matter,  it  miaft  be  confidered  there  will  be  a  varia- 
CLXI.  il0a  of  particulars  as  follow  :  i.  Of  the.  fib  flile  or  line 
over  which  the  flile  is  to  be  placed  ;  2.  The  height  of 
theftile  above  the  plane  ;  3.  The  difference  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  that  of  the  plane,  or  their 
difference  of  longitude.  From  the  given  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  declination  of  the  plane,  you  calculate  the 
three  requifites  juft  mentioned,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. Let  it  be  required  to  make  an  ereclfouth  dial, 
declining  from  the  meridian  weflward  280  43'.  in  the 
latitude  of  London  51  °  32'.  The  firft  thing  to  be 
found  is  the  diftancc  of  the  fubflilar  line  G  B  (fig.  3.) 
from  the  meridian  of  the  plane  G  XII.  The  analogy 
from  this  is  :  As  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  declination  ,fo 
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is  the  co-tangent  of  the  latitude  to  the  tangent  of  the  diflance 
fought,  viz.  As  radius  :  280  43'  :  :  tang.  3S0  28'  :  tan- 
gent 200  55'.  This  and  the  following  analogy  may  be 
as  accurately  worked  on  the  Guiuer's  line  of  fines, 
tangents,  &c.  properly  placed  on  the  feelor,  as  by  the 
common  way  from  logarithms.  Next,  To  find  the 
plane's  difference  of  longitude.  As  the  fine  of  the  latitude 
is  to  radius ,  fo  is  the  tangent  if  the  declination  to  the  tan- 
gent of  the  difference  of  longitude,  viz.  As  S510  32' :  radi- 
us: :  tang. 2S0 43':  tang.  35°o'.  Laftly  to  find  the  height 
of  the  flile  :  As  radius  is  to  the  co~  fine  of  the  latitude,  fo  is 
the  co -fine  of  the  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  flile' '  s  height, 
viz.  Radius  :  s  380  28'  :  :  s6i°  17'  :  s  330  5'. 

The  three  requifites  thus  obtained,  the  dial  is  drawn 
in  the  following  manner  :  Upon  the  meridian  line  G 
XII,  with  any  radius  G  C  defcribe  the  arch  of  a  circle, 
upon  which  fet  off"  20°  55'  from  C  to  B,  and  draw 
G  B,  which  will  be  the  fubflilar  line,  over  which  the 
itile  of  the  dial  muff  be  placed. 

At  right  angles  to  this  line  GB,  draw  A  ^inde- 
finitely through  the  point  G  :  then  from  the  fcale  of 
latitudes  take  the  height  of  the  itile  330  5',  and  fet  tt 
each  way  from  G  to  A  and  Q.  Laftly,  take  the 
double  length  of  3  on  the  hour-line  in  your  companies, 
and  fetting  one  foot  in  A  or  J2_,  with  the  other  foot 
mark  the  line  G  B  in  D,  and  join  A  D  Q^D,  and 
then  the  triangle  AD  Q_  is  completed  upon  the  fub- 
ilile  G  B. 

To  lay  off  the  hours,  the  plane's  difference  of  lon- 
gitude being  350,  equal  to  2h.  2omin.  in  time,  allow- 
ing 1 50  to  an  hour,  fo  that  there  will  be  2h.  20' be- 
tween the  point  D  and  the  meridian  G  XII,  in  the 
line  AD.  Therefore,  take  the  firff  20'  of  the  hour- 
fcale  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  off  from  D  to  2  ;  then 
take  1  h.  20',  and  fet  off  from  D  to  1  •  2I1.  20',  and  fet 
off  front  D  to  12  ;  3I1.  20',  from  D  to  1 1  ;  4h.  20'  from 
D  to  10;  and  5b:.  20'  from  D  to  o,  which  will  be 
40  from  A. 

Then,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fubflilar  line  G  B, 
you  take  40'  from  the  beginning  of  the  fcale,  and  fet 
©ff  from  D  to  3  ;  then  take  1  h.  40',  and  fet  off  from  D 
to  4  ;  alfo  2h.  40',  and  fet  off  from  D  to  5  ;  and  fo  on  to  8, 
which  will  be  20'  from  Q.  Then  from  G  the  centre, 
through  the  feveral  points  2,  1,  12,  ir,  10,  9,  on  one 
fide,  and  3,  4,  J,  6,  7,  8,  on  the  other,  you  draw  the 
hour-lines,  as  in  the  figure  they  appear.  The  hour  of 
VIII  need  only  be  drawn  for  the  morning  ;  for  the 
fun  goes  off  from  this  wefl  decliner  ioy  before  VIII  in 
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the  evening — The  quarters,  &c.  are  all  fet  off  in 
the  fame  manner  from  the  hour  fcale  as  -the  above 
hours  were. 

The  next  thing  is  fixing  the  flile  or  gnomon,  which 
is  always  placed  in  the  iubililar  line  G  B,  and  which 
is  already  drawn.  The  Kile  above  the  plane  has  been 
found  to  be  33°  5  :  therefore  with  any  radius  G  B 
defcribe  an  obfeure  arch,  upon  which  fet  off  33°  5' 
from  B  to  S,  .and  draw  G  S,  and  the  angle  SG  B 
will  be  the  true  height  of  the  gnomon  above  the  fub* 
fiile  GB. 

II.  The  Dialing  Trigon  is  another  new  inftru- 
ment  of  great  utility  in  the  practice  of  dialing ;  and 
was  alfo  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Martin.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  graduated  fcales  and  a  plane  one.  On 
the  fcale  A  B  is  graduated  the  line  of  latitudes  ;  and  on 
the  fcale  AC,  the  line  of  hours  :  thefe  properly  con- 
joined with  the  plane  fcale  B  D,  as  fliown  in  the 
figure,  truly  reprefent  the  gnomonical  triangle,  and  is 
properly  called  a  dialing  trigon.  The  hour-fcale  A  C 
is  here  ©fits  full  length  ;  fo  that  the  hours,  halves, 
quarters,  &c.  and  every  fingle  minute  (if  required) 
may  be  immediately  fet  off  by  a  fteel  point ;  and  from 
what  has  before  beenobferved  in  regard  to  the  lector,  it 
mull  appear  that  this  method  by  the  trigon  is  the  moil 
expeditious  way  of  drawing  dials  that  any  mechanifm 
of  thisfort  can  afford.  As  an  example  of  the  application 
of  this  trigon  in  the  conftruction  of  an  horizontal  dial 
for  the  latitude  of  London  510  32',  you  muff  proceed 
as  follows  :  Apply  the  trigon  to  the  6  o'clock  line  af 
(fig.  1.)  on  the  morning  fide,  fo  that  the  line  of  la- 
titudes may  coincide  with  the  6  o'clock  line,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  divHions  coincide  with  the  centre  a  ,• 
a -,d  at  51"  3-2' of  the  line  of  latitudes  place  the  6  o'clock 
edge  of  the  line  of  hours,  and  the  other  end  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fcale  clofe  againff  the  plane  fcale  c  d,  as 
by  the  figure  at  d ;  and  faftening  thefe  bars  down  by  the 
feveral  pins  placed  in  them  to  the  paper  and  board, 
then  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  are  all  marked  off  with 
a  fteel  point  inftantly,  and  the  hour-lines  drawn  through 
them  as  before,  andasfhown  in  the  figure.  When  this 
is  done  for  the  fide  a  for  morning  hours,  you  move 
the  fcale  of  latitudes  and  hours  to  the  other  fide  c  e, 
orafternoonfide,  and  place  the  hour-fcale  to  510  32' as 
before,  and  pufh  down  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  and 
draw  the  lines  through  them  for  the  afternoon  hours, 
which  is  clearly  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

In  like  manner  is  an  erefi  north  or  f out h  dial  drawn 
(fee  fig  2.),  the  operation  being  jufl  the  fame,  only 
reverfing  the  hours  as  in  the  figure,  and  marking  the 
angles  of  the  ftile's  height  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  latitude. 

This  trigon  may  be  likewife  ufed  for  drawing  verti- 
cal declining  dials  (fig.  3.),  as  it  is  with  the,famc facility- 
applied  to  the  lines  AQ_,  G  B,  and  the  hours  and  quar- 
ters marked  off  as  before  directed. 

Mr  Jones  graduates  on  the  fcale  BD  ofthetri-. 
gon  a  line  of  chords,  which  is  found  ufeful  for  laying 
off  the  neceffary  angles  of  the  ftile's  height.  The 
fcales  of  this  trigon,  when  not  in  ufe,  lie  very  clofe  toge- 
ther, and  pack  up  into  a  portable  cafe  for  the  poc- 
ket. 
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Dialing  Dialing  Lines  or  Scales,  are  graduated  lines,  pla- 
I  ced  on  rales,  or  the  edges  of  quadrants,  and  other  in- 
Dialogue.^  ftruments,  to  expedite  the  conftru&ion  of  dials.  See 
Plate  CLV1II. 

Di4Li$G-Secfor.  See  Dialing,  p.  803,  and  Plate 
CLXI. 

DiALiXG-Spkere,  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  with 
feveral  femicircles  Aiding  over  one  another,  on  a  mo- 
ving horizon,  to  demonftrate  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
of  fpherical  triangles,  and  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
drawing  of  dials  on  all  manner  of  planes. 

DiALiKG-Trigou.  See  Dialing,  p.  804,  and  Plate 
CLXI. 

Dialing,  in  a  mine,  called  alfo  Plumming,  is  the 
ufing  of  a  compafs  (which  the/  call  dial)  and  a  long 
line,  to  know  which  way  the  load  or  vein  of  ore  inclines, 
or  where  to  fnift  an  air-fhaft,  or  bring  an  adit  to  a 
defired  place. 

DI ALIS,  in  antiquity,  a  Latin  term  fignifying  fome- 
thing  that  belongs  to  Jupiter. — The  word  is  formed 
from  A/05-,  the  genitive  of  ams,  Jupiter. 

Flamen  Dialis.     See  Fl  a  m  e  n . 

DIALITHA,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  a 
Word  ufed  to  exprefs  the  elegant  ornaments  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  compofed  of  gold  and  gems. 
They  alfo  called  thefe  lithocol/a,  lc  cemented  ilones  or 
gems  ;"  the  gold  being  in  this  cafe  as  a  cement  to  hold 
the  Hones  together.  They  wore  bracelets  and  other 
ornamental  things  about  their  habits  thus  made  ;  and 
their  cups  and  table-furniture  for  magniheent  treats, 
were  of  this  kind.  The  green  ilones  were  found  to 
fucceed  beft  of  all  in  thefe  things;  and  the  emerald 
and  greeniih  topaz,  or,  as  we  call  it,  chryfolite,  were 
mod  in  efteem  for  this  purpofe.  This  ufe  of  the  ftones 
explains  what  Pliny  very  often  fays  of  them  in  his  de- 
fcription  :  Nihil  jttcvndius  attfum  decet,  "  Nothing 
becomes  gold  better:"  this  he  fays  of  the  green  topaz 
or  chryfolite ;  and  this  and  many  other  like  paiTages 
have  greatly  perplexed  the  critics,  who  did  not  hit  upon 
this  explication. 

DIALLING,  or  Dialing.     See  Dialing. 

DIALOGISM,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  for  the  foliloquy 
of  perfons  deliberating  with   themfeives.     See  Sol  1- 

LOQJtXY. 

DIALOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  converfation 
between  two  or  more  perfons  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Compofition  and  Stile  of  written  Dialogue.  As  the 
end  of  fpeech  is  converfation,  no  kind  of  writing  can 
be  more  natural  than  dialogue,  which  reprefents  this. 
And  accordingly  we  find  it  was  introduced  very  early, 
for  there  are  feveral  inftances  of  it  in  the  Mefaic  hi- 
ftory.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  alfo  fell  very  much 
into  it,  efpecially  the  philofophers,  as  the  moft  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  method  of  communicating  their 
fentiments  and  inductions  to  mankind.  And  indeed 
it  feems  to  be  attended  with  very  confiderable  advan- 
tages, if  well  and  judicioufly  managed.  For  it  is  ca- 
pable to  make  the  drieft  fubjecls  entertaining  aotd  plea- 
fant,  by  its  variety,  and  the  different  characters  of  the 
fpeakers.  Befides,  things  may  be  canvafTed  more  mi- 
nutely, and  many  lefler  matters,  which  fe.rve  to  clear 
np  a  fubjecT:,  may  be  introduced  with  a  better  grace, 
by  queftions  and  anfwers,  objections  and  replies,  than 
can  be  conveniently  done  in  a  continued  difcourf*. 


There  is  likewife  a  further  advantage  in  this  way  of  Dialogue. 

writing,  that  the  author  is  at  liberty  to  choofe  his 
fpeakers  :  and  therefore,  as  Cicero  has'well  obierved, 
when  we  imagine  that  we  hear  perfons  of  an  eftablifhed 
reputation  for  wifdom  and  knowledge  talking  together, 
it  neceffarily  adds  a  weight  and  authority  to  the  dif- 
courfe, and  more  clofely  engages  the  attention.  The. 
fubject-matter  of  it  is  very  intenfive:  for  whatever  is 
a  proper  argument  of  difcourfe,  public  or  private,  fe- 
rious  or  jocefe;  whatever  is  fit  for  wife  and  ingenious 
men  to  talk  upon,  either  for  improvement  or  diverfion; 
is  fuitable  for  a  dialogue. 

From  this  general  account  of  the  nature  of  dialogue, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  kind  of  ftyle  beft  fuits  it. 
Its  affinity  with  Epistles,  {hows  there  ought  to  be  no 
great  difference  between  them  in  this  refpect.  Indeed, 
iome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  rather  to  link 
below  that  of  an  epiftle,  becaufe  dialogues  lhould  in 
all  refpecls  reprefent  the  freedom  of  converfation  ; 
whereas  epiftle*  ought  fome times  to  be  coinpofed  with 
care  and  accuracy,  efpecially  when  written  to  fuperiors. 
But  there  feems  to  be  little  weight  in  this  argument, 
fince  the  defign  of  an  epiftle  is  to  fay  the  fame  things, 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  writer  judges  would 
be  moft  fit  and  proper  for  him  to  fpeak,  ifprefenr. 
And  the  very  fame  thing  is  defigned  in  a  dialogue, 
with  refpect  to  the  feveral  perfons  concerned  in  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  like  plain,  eafy,  and 
fimple  ftile,  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubject,  and  the 
particular  characters  of  the  perfons  concerned,  feems 
to  agree  to  both. 

But  as  greater  lkill  is  required  in  writing  dialogues 
than  letters,  we  (hall  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  principalthings  neceiTary  to  be  regarded  in  their 
compofition,  and  illuftrate  them  chiefly  from  Cicero's 
excellent  Dialogues  concerning  an  Orator.  A  dia 
logue,  then,  confifts  of  two  parts,  an  introduction,  and 
the  body  oj  the  difcourfe. 

1.  The  introduction  acquaints  us  with  the  place,  time, 
perfons,  and  occafion,  of  the  converfation.  Thus  Ci- 
cero places  the  fcene  of  his  dialogues  at  Craffr.s's  coun- 
try feat ;  a  very  proper  recefs,  both  for  fuch  a  debate 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  And  as  they  were  per- 
fons of  the  fir  ft  rank,  and  employed  in  the  grtateft  af- 
fairs of  ftatc,  and  the  difcourfe  held  them  for  two  days; 
he  reprefents  it  to  have  happened  at  the  time  of  a  fefti- 
val,  when  there  was  no  bufmefs  done  at  Rome,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  be  abfent. 

And  becaufe  the  greateft  regard  is  to  be  had  in  the 
choice  of  the  perfons,  who  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  fubject  upon  which  they  dif- 
courfe ;  in  thefe  dialogues  of  Cicero,  the  two  principal 
difputants  are  Craffos  and  Antony,  the  greateft  orators 
of  that  age,  and  therefore  the  moft  proper  perfons  to 
difpute  upon  the  qualifications  neceiTary  for  their  art. 
One  would  think  it  fcarce  neceiTary  to  obferve,  that 
the  conference,  fhould  be  held  by  perfons  who  lived  at 
the  fame  time,  and  fo  were  capable  to  converfe  toge- 
ther. But  yet  fome  good  writers  have  run  into  the 
impropriety  of  feigning  dialogues  between  perfons  who 
lived  at  diftant  times.  Plato  took  this  method,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Macrobius.  But  others, 
who  have  been  willing  to  bring  perfons  to  difcourfe 
together,  who  lived  in  different  ages,  without  fuch  in- 
conhftency,  havewrete  dialogues  of  the  dead.    Lucian 

has 
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Dialogue,  has  made  himfclf  moft  remarkable  in  this  way.  A3  to 
'  v  '  the  number  of  perfons  in  a  dialogue,  they  may  be  more 
or  lefs :  fo  many  as  can  conveniently  carry  on  a  con- 
verfation without  diforder  or  confufion  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Some  of  Cicero's  dialogues  have  only  two, 
others  three  or  more,  and  thofe  concerning  an  orator 
feven.  And  it  is  convenient  they  mould  all,  in  forae  re- 
flects, be  perfons  of  different  characters  and  abilities  ; 
which  contributes  both  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  difcourfe,  like  the  different  attitude  of  figures  in 
a  picture.  Thus,  in  Cicero's  dialogues  laft  mentioned, 
Craffus  excelled  in  art,  Antony  principally  for  the  force 
of  his  genius,  Catullus  for  the  purity  of  his  ftile.  Sce- 
vola  for  hisfkill  in  the  law,  Csefar  tor  wit  and  humour ; 
and  though  Sulpitius  and  Cotta,  who  were  young  men, 
were  both  excellent  orators,  yet  they  differed  in  their 
manner.  But  there  ihould  be  always  one  chief  perfon 
who  is  to  have  the  main  part  of  the  converfation  j  like 
the  hero  in  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy,  who  excels 
the  reft  in  action  ;  or  tne  principle  figure  in  a  picture, 
which  is  moft  confpicuous.  In  Plato's  dialogues,  this 
is  Socrates ;  and  Craffus,  in  thofe  of  Cicero  above 
mentioned. 

It  is  ufual,  likcwife,  in  the  introduction,  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  occalion  of  the  difcourfe.  Indeed  this  is 
not  always  mentioned  ;  as  in  Cicero's  dialogue  of  the 
parts  of  oratory,  where  the  fon  begins  immediately 
with  defiring  his  father  to  inftruct  him  in  the  art.  But 
it  is  generally  taken  notice  of,  and  moft  commonly  re- 
presented, as  accidental.  The  reafon  of  which  may 
be,  that  fach  difcourfes  appear  mofi  natural  ;  and 
may  likewife  afford  fome  kind  of  apology  for  the 
writer  in  managing  his  different  characters,  fince  the 
greatefl  men  may  befuppofed  not  always  to  fpeak  with 
the  utmoft  exactnefs  in  an  accidental  converfation. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  dialogues  concerning  an  orator, 
makes  Craffus  occalionally  fall  upon  the  fubject  of  o- 
ratory,  to  divert  the  company  from  the  melancholy 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  been  difcourfing  of  before, 
with  relation  to  the  public  diforders,  and  the  dangers 
which  threatened  their  country.  But  the  introduction 
ought  not  to  be  too  long  and  tedious.  Mr  Addifon 
complains  of  this  fault  in  fome  authors  of  this  kind. 
"  For  though  (as  he  fays)  fome  of  the  fineft  treatifes 
of  the  moft  polite  Latin  and  Greek  writers  are  in  dia- 
logue, as  many  very  valuable  pieces  of  French,  Italian, 
and  Englifh,  appear  in  the  fame  drefs  ;  yet  in  fome  of 
them  there  is  fo  much  time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that, 
before  they  enter  on  their  fubject,  the  dialogue  is  half 
over." 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  bndy  of  the  difcourfe,  in  which 
fome  things  relating  to  the  perfons,  and  others  to  the 
fubject,  are  proper  to  be  remarked. 

And  as  to  t\\t  purfoas,  the  principal  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to  is  to  keep  up  a  jnftnefs  of  character  through 
the  whole.  And  the  diftinct  characters  ought  to  be 
fo  perfectly  obferved,  that  from  the  very  words  them- 
felves  it  may  be  always  known  who  is  the  fpeaker. 
This  makes  dialogue  more  difficult  than  fmgle  defcrip- 
tion,  by  reafon  of  the  lumber  and  variety  of  characters 
which  are  to  be  drawn  at  the  fame  time,  and  each  of 
them  managed  with  the  greatefl  propriety.  Th«  prin- 
cipal fpeaker  mould  appear  to  be  a  perfon  of  great 
fenfeand  wifd  mi,  and  heft  acquainted  with  the  fub- 
ject.    No  queftion  ought  to  be  afked  him,  or  objection 
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flarted  to  what  he  fays,  but  what  he  fhould  fairly  an-  Dialogue, 
fwer.  And  what  is  faid  by  the  reft  fhould  principally  v— v— ~ 
tend  to  promote  his  difcourfe,  and  carry  it  through  in 
the  molt  artful  and  agreeable  manner.  W  here  the  argu- 
mentis  attended  with  difficulties,  one anothtr  perfon  or 
more  may  be  introduced,  ot  equal  reputation,  or  near 
it,  but  of  different  fentiments,  to  eppole  him  and  main- 
tain the  contrary  fide  of  the  queftion.  This  gives  op- 
portunity for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  point  on 
both  fides,  and  anfwering  all  objections.  But  if  the 
combatants  are  not  pretty  equally  matched,  and  ma- 
ilers of  the  fubject,  they  will  treat  it  but  fuperficially. 
And  through  the  whole  debate  there  ought  not  to  be 
the  leaft  wrangling,  peevifhnefs,  or  obftinacy  :  nothing 
but  the  appearance  of  good-humour  and  good  breeding, 
the  gentleman  and  the  friend,  with  areadinefs  tofubmit 
to  conviction  and  the  force  of  truth,  as  the  evidence  fhull 
appear  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  In  Cicero,  thefe  two 
characters  are  Craffus  and  Antony.  And  from  them 
Mr  Addifon  feems  to  have  taken  his  Philander  and 
Cynthio,  in  his  Dialogues  upon  the  ujefulncfs  bf  ancient 
medals,  which  are  formed  pretty  much  on  Cicero's 
plan.  "Where  younger  perlons  are  prefent,  or  fuch 
who  are  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  fubject,  they 
fhould  be  rather  upon  the  inquiry  than  diipute  :  And 
the  queftions  they  afk  fhould  be  neither  too  long  nor 
too  frequent  ;  that  they  may  not  too  much  interrupt 
the  debate,  or  appear  over  talkative  before  wifer  and 
more  experienced  peifons.  Sulpitius  and  Cotta  fuftaia 
this  character  in  Cicero,  and  Engenius  in  Mr  Addifon. 
And  it  is  very  convenient  there  fhould  be  one  perfon 
of  a  witty  and  jocofe  humour,  to  enliven  the  difcourfe 
at  proper  fcafons,  and  make  it  the  more  entertaining, 
efpecially  when  the  dialogue  is  drawn  out  to  any  con- 
fideriible  length.  Caefar  has  this  part  in  Cicero.  And 
in  Mr  Addifon,  Cynthio  is  a  perfon  of  this  turn,  and 
oppofes  Philander  in  a  merry  way.  Mr  Addifon's  fub- 
ject admitted  of  this:  but  the  ferioufnefs  and  gravity 
of  Cicero's  argument  required  a  different  fpeaker  for 
the  jocofe  part.  Many  perfons  ought  not  ro  fpeak  im- 
mediately one  after  another.  Horace's  rule  tor  plays  is  : 

To  crowd  the  flage  is  odious  and  abfurd. 
I^et  no  fourth  aClor  flrive  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Though  Scaliger  and  others  think  a  fourth  perfon  may 
fometimes  be  permitted  to  fpeak  in  ihe  fame  Icene  with- 
out confufion.  However,  if  this  is  not  commonly  to  be 
allowed  upon  the  ftage,  where  the  actors  are  prefent, 
and  may  be  diflinguifhed  by  their  voice  and  habit  ; 
much  lefs  in  a  dialogue,  where  you  have  only  their 
names  to  diftinguifh  them. 

With  regard  to  \hcfubjefi,  all  the  arguments  fhould 
appear  probable  at  leaft,  and  nothing  be  advanced 
which  may  feem  weak  or  trivial.  There  ought  alfo  to 
be  an  union  in  dialogue,  that  the  difcourfe  may  not 
ramble,  but  keep  up  to  the  main  defign.  Indeed,  fhort 
and  pleafant  progreffions  are  fometimes  allowable  for 
the  eafe  and  entertainment  of  the  reader.  But  every 
thing -fhould  be  fo  managed,  that  he  may  ftill  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe  in  his  mind,  and 
keep  the  main  argument  in  view,  till  the  whole  isfi- 
nifhed.  The  writers  of  dialogue  have  not  confined 
their  difcourfes  to  any  certain  fpace  of  time;  but  ci- 
ther concluded  them  with  the  day,  or  broke  off  when 
their  fpeakers  have  been  tired,  and  rcaffumed  them 
again  the  next  day.     Thus  Cicero  allows  two  days  for 
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Dialogue  his  three  dialogues  concerning  an  orator;  But  Mr  Ad- 
il  difon  extends  his  to  three  days,  allowing  a  day  for 
Diamafti-  each.  >Ior  has  the  fame  method  always  been  obferved 
„ g  3'  in  compofmg  dialogues.  For  fometimes  the  writer, 
by  way  of  narrative,  relates  a  difconrfe  which  palfed 
between  other  perfons.  Such  are  the  dialogues  of  Ci- 
cero and  Mr  Addifon  laft  mentioned,  and  many  others 
both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But,  at  other  times, 
the  fpeakers  are  introduced  in  perfon,  as  talking  to 
each  other.  This,  as  Cicero  obfervcs,  prevents  the 
frequent  repetition  of  thofe  words,  he  J "aid ',  and  he 
replied ;  and  by  placing  the  hearer,  as  itvvere,  in  the 
converfation,  gives  him  a  more  lively  reprefentation  of 
the  difcourfe,  which  makes  it  the  more  affecting.  And 
therefore  Cicero,  who  wrote  his  dialogue  of  old  age  in 
this  manner,  in  which  Cato,  who  was  then  in  years, 
largely  recounts  the  fatisfactions  of  life  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  old  age,  tells  his  friend  Atticus,  he  was 
himfelf  fo  affected  with  that  difconrfe,  that  when  he 
reviewed  it  fometimes, -he  fancied  they  were  not  his 
own  words,  bnt  Cato's.  There  are  fome  other  dialogues 
of  Cicero  written  in  the  fame  way  ;  as  that  Of  friend- 
Jhip,  and  Of  the  parti  of  Oratory.  And  both  Plato  and 
Lucian  generally  chofe  this  method. 

Dialogue,  in  dramatic  compofition.  See  Poetry, 
chap.  ii.  22,  23. 

DIALTFLEA,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent  much 
ufed  as  a  refolvent ;  fo  called  from  Alt h  s. a,  or  marlh- 
mallows,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  it. 

DIALUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  :  no  calyx ;  the  ftamina 
at  the  upper  fide  of  the  receptacle. 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  a  mark  or  character, 
confiding  of  two  points,  ••,  placed  over  two  vowels  of 
a  word  in  order  to  feparate  them,  becaufe  ofherwife 
they  would  make  them  a  diphthong,  as  Mofai'c,  &c. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in  honour 
of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name  «wo  tou 
pasiyovi,  front  whipping,  becaufe  boys  where  whipped  be- 


fore the  altar  of  the  goJJefs.  Thefe  boys,  called  Bo-  Diamafti- 
monicse,  were  originally  free  born  Spartans,  bur  in  the  go!~!5> 
more  delicate  ages  they  were  of  mean  birth,  and  gene-  Piamet':r» 
rally  of  a  flavifh  origin.  This  operation  was  perform- 
ed by  an  officer  in  a  fevere  and  unfeeling  manner  ;  and 
that  no  companion  ihculd  be  raifed,  the  prieft  ftood 
near  the  altar  with  a  fmall  light  ftatue  of  the  goddefs, 
which  fnddenly  became  heavy  and  infupportable  if  the 
lafn  of  the  whip  was  more  lenient  or  lefs  rigorous. 
The  parents  of  the  children  attended  the  folemnity, 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  commit  any  thing  either  by 
fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconian 
education.  Thefe  flagellations  were  fo  fevere,  that 
the  blood  gullied  in  profufe  torrents,  and  many  expi- 
red under  the  la(h  of  the  whip,  without  uttering  a 
groan,  or  betraying  any  marks  of  fear.  Such  a  death 
was  reckoned  very  honourable  ;  and  the  corpfe  was 
buried  with  much  folemnity  with  a  garland  of  flowers 
on  its  head.  The  origin  of  this  feftival  is  unknown. 
Some  fuppofe  that  Lycurgus  firft  inftituted  it  to  inure 
the  youth  of  Lacedemon  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  render  them  infenfib'e  to  pain  and  wounds.  Others 
maintain,  that  it  is  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle,  which 
ordered  that  human  blood  ihould  be  fhed  on  Diana's 
altar:  and  according  to  their  opinion,  Oreftes  firft  in- 
troduced that  barbarous  cuftom,  after  he  had  brought 
the  ftatue  of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece.  There  is 
another  tradition  which  mentions  that  Paufanias,  as 
he  was  offering  prayers  and  facrifices  to  the  gods,  be- 
fore he  engaged  with  Mardonius,  was  fuddenly  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  Lydians  who  difturbed  the  fa- 
crifice,  and  were  at  laft  repelled  with  ftaves  and  ftones, 
the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lacedemonians  were 
provided  at  that  moment.  In  commemoration  of  this, 
therefore,  that  whipping  of  boys  was  inftituted  at 
Sparta,  and  after  that  the  Lydian  proceflion. 

DIAMETER,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  palling 
thro'  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  terminated  at  each  fide 
by  the  circumference  thereof.     See  Geometry. 
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